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‘Weto. gulp dawn with wiy face: 
concoction.of nature's, 














gtucting in the thump of the dram owt 
twin, of the fie He 


noitaly Gane | Lut wh hin the present in 
Polke vd wats albe ty stince hive been so cv por uted thit nothin, 
amy ossible forthem in thtertisense havc yct ws deft when the duce tine bicrst as cused 


istean of congratulittou Lhe sharp ume of but chips 15 tasiciess 1s wood or on / i// 
the merry notes so stimulates thar activity flesé somctmes good but a frcquently of the 
that they can step out wondeifully with the consistency of stewed Axminster cupel n 
iheumatie or gouty mb ant oven dulude on bef which has Teen wrung tl tl us 
themacives mto the ple wing belel thet there “juices huc been squeczed into the soy 
ay 1 gt tectal measure in then movements, in | | then carefully ded tnd finally heed on ¢ 
thatat 9 theermcstof appro ching supplenes | more and scived with siuce P41 maitre dh 11 

Dut it as otherwise with the relative or But whataf there is no excursion worth tthin,? 
frend of the prticnt, who has out of aficction Then dulness grows till the monotony be 
ite interest in the suffuicr to rept the role comes that of the comtyard of uprison There 
of valetudinanin without the excitement of ae no mountams to hit the thoughts wd to 
any known complunt to while awry the ume. fced the soul with the prospect cf distant Tut 
With all patience must such an one yrass the eve changing glories. There aie no valkys 
wouy hou im the Pie or hang tbout the ich in wild flowers and where natuc forms, 
shop win lows csery ol ject m which he bis her own marvellous groupings of form ind 
Tong 14> leuncd by heat until the bether colom — Ihe monotony of str u,ht soads wed 
emeses fiom the mystcriouy sites of the stirught hnes of poplas, and flu fertuicless 
€ Litblssement des Buns — Wearily has he lands chequered with patches representing, 
to mince hus gut to the march of the invthds propretuy nghts, or covered with dust be 
here 18 not 1 ftture of the countenances gumcd vines, 1s mn exasparting hamnony 
wot vtwil of the moustiches of thesc mu with the small formahsms and hornble regu. 
stains thit does not become impressed upon larity of the routine which dw Ils in slumber 
his memoty He could an his sleep scpro | ous, ot rather mghtmare persistency over the 
duce the movements of that baton 4» it con scene of nature's ministry 


ducts the oft sepeated progrimme Iheone It 1s otherwise ag Aig-les-Bans = The sur 


oulock table dl hote, especially if the Spt hap 
pens to be one of those small German villigcs 
whose Brunnen 1s its solitary atti vction, lees. 
hin helpless for th. rest of the day ne after 
noon excursion bucomes mnpossible after a 
ayprat on fowls, which by some subtle process 
have been depitved of all the sap and nut 
ment usutily discoseicd clscw hee m annals 


Toundings ate as deleghtful us the watuis are 
bulth giving tam and lake, wooded 
hulls and vudan@iileys with thy command. 
of an endless vahety of cacursions by land 
and sei render it one of the hvelicsl as well 
1s loveliest spots im Lurope Besides the 
interest of the present, 1t hes an Instone past 
togne tt dignity. he fame of the mineral 


PICTURIS FROM AIX LES PAINS 


wrters gos brck to the time of Julius Crsar 
After the subjugation of the Allobroges a Pro 
consul discovered the value of these foun 
tums, and to the present day the remnuits 
ot temples and baths vttest the importance 
attached to the ‘ Aqna Allobiogum by the 
incient world = Wht louks tthe t triumphal 
uch, but was really the Columbwit (ot re 
ceptacles for the funcral uins) of a grcit 
homn family, st indy in fiont of the modgm 
‘vath-house, and the foundations of not 1 fuw 
butldmgs diaphy marks of Romi hand 
crut It secms meongruots to wwociate 
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Viet 1 FP mminuel under whose renn much 
was done fer it’ When Suvoy wis celelt> 
Imnee Neapotcon TIT, with chart terstic 
‘astutencss, saw the importance of +1 ling to 
its Utrictions and Jyrge sums were voted 
out of the Imperrd trewury for meersing | 
the comforts and beauty of the tonn He} 
thus pletsed 1 well as entiched his new 
subjects 

The minceal waiters are vuzons m | md, for 
the neighbourhood of Aft les Buns abounds 
am melicinal «pringy.  Tesides_the tno 
famous sources 1t Aix which supply waters 
useful for diffirent crises of ulment, there 
we within exsy access the seucely less re 
nowned waters‘of Mutlioz, the faue de 


ret foul wart 


sach rosa complaint is gout or aheuma. 
usm with the soldiers of the mighty C uu 
Dut m all probability these. springs hase im 
thar diy, soothed the twingcs inl supy ied 
the jonts of more thin one ,1ert | atacian 
Its compurtively cf recent dite, however, 
tbat the gieut viluc cf thes waters his been 
recognised =A contmy 4) thie were no 
yioper baths it An and the poor people 
who collected there m twos ind thiecs hid 
to plunge into the natural fountams without 
any protectin, 1oof Lhe ttc revival of thy 
amportince of Ala dates fiom the divs of 





Sat 


Challes the any de Montiers, the Fay St 
Ceavus and the Lane de 1a Culk—erch of 
which has some yntue peculaaly itsawn If 
we ae to beluse guide lools the aulments 
which cin Le umehor ited or cured Lv these 
VUIOUS Sources Ue Ainost 1g NUMCrONS 15 Ire 
the alls which flesh 15 hur to The method 
of treatment 18 1m some of tts wpccts curious 
There 1s 2 lar.e staff of hieenscd potters, 
bathers an] shampoacis under the chrpe 
of some of whom the patient 1s 1 Inecd, and 
when the hour of treatment wmics he 1s 
ewned mt hind of sedan chur fiom hy 
bedroom to the bith, and alter baying 
been put through a number of operitiony 
mwhich the douche and shompoomg form 


Mont tol t 





t principal put he oo 
borne once more bach to 
his bed, and left to. slumber 
unde the influence of the sweet teraction 

Andes Buns  situited int delizhefat 
valley, snrioundcd by well woode 1 hills, be 
yond which rise mountains which my tmost 
he classified as belonging to the Higher 
\Ips The range of Revird, on whose 
lower slopes the tonn ss built, the lughts of 
Tresserve, Mouxy, and Samt Innocent nye 
an the nearer foreground , while the towcung 
sumuits of Dent de Nivokt and Mont 
itu Chit stand hke sentinels to the crt and 
west-—ceaseless watchers ot the rising and the 
setting sun. For these mountains are so 
situated that they catch alternately the glory 
of mormng and evening, and tlternitely cist 
their long shadows across woodland and bike 
Abe Tithe of Bout.et, which the inuse of 
Tanuattme has mide classical, 1s not actually 
visable from 411, but a short walk fiom 
the town leads to pants of view which 
commind the lung shect of sca, reflucong 
the silliges, castles, convents, and church 
towers that are scattcied along its shores 
Lhe ch nates dehoous 11zs and uUmonds, 
vines ts? pom, rites abound in the mc 
dows and gardens, ind chestnut and ouk 
clothe the Intl, Lhis luwuiious vegetation, 
be tt remembered, 1s tt an cesaton of 
8s0 fect above the sea, and] impls attests the 
amelwrating influince of the w ul of inoun 
tains which protect the valley from the cold 
‘winds of the north and cast 

Among the gicit chit of Aix are the 










numcious and exquisite cxcursiony which ¢ in 
be wade from it = ‘Thcie are many short 
walks, ind of these perth ips the most inter st- 
ing 1s to “J amartines Scut,” on the top of 
wm emmence between the own anil the Lake 
of Bourget ‘I bree trees mark the spot, where 
we crn contumplite dhe view which snspued 
some of the lovelest lines of the poet 14 
martine has indeed immortalised! the distri 
His sem autobiograplucal romance, Rapin /, 
written late in hfe, derives much of its colour 
ing fiom the sccnery around At, and hie 
earliest poem— ] es Meditations’ —contaus 
various passages descuiptive of the view tou 
lus fivountte seat — 
Sov nteatam atygoe V1 imbibe xe 
Woo adirdae TV tit winty a we L 
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Wea at ce Fast rt clseur 
aT Tim Lt oteats curd imante 
Oslo te else daos war 


Aw som art} ces nts cooronn se bers mbes 
Tor pascak corore ytte un dernier Fy08 

At] chirvaporeued Der ing dearmby 
Monte ct Blincat dey’ ke bords dt ba. son 


Tt w1s when he was a refugee fiom: Fiance 
during the Hundred Days, that he hist came 
to Savoy, andl there fell im love When he 
icbtrned once more to Ary, after the Battle of 
Watcrloo, lie had lost the object of his atter 
toons, and it was under the iflucnee of con- 
scquent sadness that he give upon scenes 
which wae assuciatud wile her presence, 
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‘Ye pourzons apus jam ns sur Pocgan des ages, 
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Grenoble and the famous convent of 
or even he Alps of 
Dauphind and the Waldensian valleys across 
the frontier. ‘There ae few finer drives than 
from Grenoble to Susa by Bnancon and Mont 
Genévre. The glaciers on the ngher Alps 
are numerous and quite visible m all thew 
grandeur from the soad. ‘The only draw- 
back used to be—for we speak of a time 
some twenty-six yeas ago—the rapacity of 
the mnkeepeis, Although the distnct 19 as 
much out of the beaten track of tourists as 
the most 1cmote valley m the Tyiol, yet the 
charges, even m the most wretched hamlets, 
are beyond belicf, I retain to the present 
day a lively recolicction of a passage of arms 
with an hotel-keepet at Bourg d'Oysans, which 
lasted the best part ofa forenoon, and endid 
in an appcal to the Joge de Paty, who proved 
as gleat a 1ascal as mine host. It was 
foolish attempt on my part to 1esist robbery, 
but having taken a ‘stand, I was obstinate 
<nough to fight 1t out. 

The views which have Deen so gercronsly 


‘The longer excursions embrace the Luke of | furnshed by Her Royal Highness Printcss 
Rourget, visiting the Abbey of Haute-Combe, | Beatuce, imlnace sonic of the most cht 
or such delightful places as Chambery, a1 inctenstic scenery around Artes-Lains. 


BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND TIIE NORTHERN SEA, 
My M, LIVSKILL, 
At unor o1 *Crrvrpry,” «Hacar,” “Rosrat Mor r’s Truvsion," mic. 


CHAPTER t—AT THT PIACK SWAN 


* Yat errth evw one thia 
One yrvee 
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‘full on vast 
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Rnd wont aay bab core 
mew unt wack bul + cirdle sau 
daa she hud ber great gold ha 


Romrat Puowsne 


* H*’s tha seen yon woman, Isaiah?” 

“Whya no. Ah'll nut saav’at Ah've 
cleaily seen her, Peter, but Ah’ve herd tell 
‘on her.” 

“What, already?” 

“Ay, already They were talkin’ on Ler 
doon at Reuben's, as Ah com’ by. Foalks 
seen, puzzled like.” 

“ At that Ah doun’t wunder, Isaiah. Thmgs 


as puzdlin'” 

“Soa tnonld sem, She's despert 
grand-lookin'—hes a tuin o' the head ike a 
Princess, they saay. An 'twrs added ‘at the 
man was old, an seemed of 3 commontr 
sort, an’ sanicd hisself in a humbler 
manner.” 


“Ay, so he does, but he’s no common 
man, Anyways, I'm musta’en if he 3s." 

“You sced ‘em, then?” 
iy but 'twere nobbut a flash hic, ay 
they went along t' passage. There's naught 
but Leahy’ ? hose, Ah rockon oad F the W 
be rether 'stounded when he romes huume.” 

‘So ran conversation im the kitchen of the 
Bhek Swan, the principal mn at Rippon- 
gill, one October cvening not many years 
ago 


As Peter Crosswold had intimated, it was 
early tunes Zor gossip about the strangers to 
be passing lip to lip, It was not yet 
half an hour the tiam had stopped at 
the httle wa; tion to sct down the two 
prssengas whose arial was creating so 
neh sur 

There ware very few people on the plat 
form. ‘lhe place was timly Highted j/ the 
lugeage—there was an immense quantity of 
at—had becn extucated slowly and with cliffi- 
culty. ‘Then the two strangers had passed 


Engraved by] Te. Rowert 
“A tall, white, graceful Sgure bolding a lamp a Littl- above her head.” 


Puen 





BETWEEN HEATHER AND SEA 


up the datk, steep, little street to the mn! norselessly on the table A singular una- 


not asking for chrections as to the way. 


“Scems as if they koew summat aboot t', and 
pleaace," smd Bellman Dykes, who had a+ 


sisted 1 housing the heavier luggage at the 


mimity of «expression, both in countenance 
attitude, came over the littl assemblage 
It seemed more thin mere surprise, mere 
adnuration, 


station, and had been handsomely re-{ ‘The cause of all this was only a gut who 


warded. 

“Ay, an’ I hev a fancy myse? ‘at Ah've 
seen the gentleman afore,” sad Reuben 
Folds, the blacksmith. He had caught a 
glimpse of the strangers as they passedl the 
Dinang hght of the forge, he hid heard a soft 
sweet voice asking, * Are you tired ? ate you 
very tured ?” and tus big bare arm had hung 
down in a listless way more than once for 1 
imnute or tno a5 he tric to recall the hee 
he hat scen and heard, It was tantahsing 
to have so bare an account to give. ‘The 
Black Swan knew litle of lum as a tule, but 
ths cvcmng was eaceptional. Jt was not 
long before Reuben Folds and Bellman 
Dykes were jointng in the speculative con 
versation thit was being carned on in the 
smoky atiacsphere of the inn kitchen. 


stood there m the doorway of the inn kitchun, 
shnnking a hitle from the gencral gaze, 2 
tall, white, graceful figure holding a lamp + 
Iutle above her head, so that the fight fell 
full upon her face. 
No one there had ever dreamed that such 
a face could be. It was very pale, very pur, 
faultless in outline as 2 cameo — The riclily 
curved month smiled airttle, a» 1f some words 
had Dect overheard. Lhe eyes simled, tow 
—they were large dark ces, heen, observant, 
1 liquid, Jovely, and intent with human 
ngness ‘They were deeply set, and loohcl 
deeper for the overshadowing of the hears, 
shining, pile gold hair, har of the kind that 
lwoks ncher for any confusion it may be 
Altogether there was about her thit ruc lo 2h 
of superior organization which we na ne this 


As Pcter Crossnold had said, there was | tinction Her dress w1s consistent, and thy 
no one bit Leahein the house, and the willing air of picturesque carelessness with which it 
handmvuien was well nigh distracted between | was worn took nothing from its inherent be- 
the half-comprehended requirements of the ess. Her wide brimmed velvet hat 
company up stairs, and the mereasingly vehe [wath its creamy feathers was pushed aws 
ment d¢mands of the company im the kitchen ‘from her forchead, her long patetot of ne 


Tt was a seltevutent fact that the girl had 
no tune for conversation ; yet she lind been 
somewhat biungly reproached for her itr 
nce concerning the strangers. Reproach 
was met with retort, and high words were 
beginning to be hear above the jingle of 
glasses, the scraping of feet on the sanded 
floor, aud the shaip yapping of “ Lurk,’ 
Isaiah Scott's lean sheep dog 

“Thoo can talk fast anuit when thete’s 
mea 'casion,” said Isuah, as Leah put down 
Tus thud glass of ale with a bang that sent 
part of its contents flymg across the table 


"Then Ab‘d better heep my talk til ’caston { 


white fur was open at the throat Apparently 
the girl had had no tume to take off her 
traselling attire 

“ Itas only this letter,” she said, speaking 
to Leah, who had hurned to the doorway. 
“Can you send it to the post atonce, plea ? 
‘My father will be obliged at you can It a» 
umportant.” 

More than one volunteer stepped forward, 
‘winning gtacious thanks, and snules that wore 
found to be bewildenng, even mremembrance 
The white figure disappeared with her lamp. 
The amazed group sat in stlence a hule 
winle, and when conversation began again 


conies,” retorted the gurl, darting m and out it was cared on im a curtously subdued 

amongst the gioup for the cmpty glasses that manner The stranger's wonderful beauty, 

she should have refilled ten minutes ago. | her grace, her exquisttely musical voice and 

‘The confusion was increasing iapidly, accent, had lefi a unity of impreseton thint 
“ Thoo forgits 'at mab slapence % as good , was at least conducive to social haymony, 


as ony fine laady's sixpence ‘at iver was 
comed,” said one who had waited thurstingly. 

“Tell us what they call her, Leah ?™ said 
another. “ An’ Ah’'ll bring tha a fainn’ fia 
Birkan Bugg” 

Suddenly—very suddcnly—there 2s an 
instant silence, an instant cessation of other 
things than sound. Every head was tuned 
in one direction, pipes wee removed from 
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Later He wert, a poom 
Nb bat was said of st 


Vestnt Od, mech was sand—enach more thin apdusstood, 
mi tbe ww mad snothE wish, 
Another misely mid. 

Medeef Vol what sod be cf auch? 

fete Hebd yous 

Py tae 


‘THE up-stats parlour to which the young 


the smoker's ps, And glasses were replaced lady retumed as undoubtedly the best 


GOOD 


inn’s best 100m; yet it was a little dingy, a 
hittle tawdry. But the lamphght did not 
emphasize its tawdriness ; and there was even 
‘an atr of comfort about the fireside. A big 
coal fire blazed in the old-fashioned grate, 
the tea-table was drawn near 1, tne ancient 
three cornered arm chaira looked very hos 
pitable 

One of the chairs was occupted A gentle- 
man sit there who was apparently either sid 
‘or vey weary , it might be that he was both. 

His clasped hands drooped listlessly hom 
the arm of his chai, his cyes were fixed 
dreamilyon the fire, and an au of unconsctous 
abstraction hung about him, sceming as sf st 
were the outcome of his natal and por- 
manent tone of mind rather than of any 
passing mood. 

It may be said at once that he was a man 
of note among such as understood, and 
noticeable an his way, but people were 
seldom mmpressed at first sight of him Some 
openly confessed to disappomtment, and 
the damagmg epithct, s SomerapOpAce,: Wie 
uttered with a finahty of tone from which 
there seemed no appeal. All the same the 
epithet was misleading. 

Confessing by negatives he was not hand 
some, nor was he tall, nor had he any com- 
manding personality that could be ciscerned 
whhout occasion. Yet the man’s thought 
furrowed face, his broad firm brow, his ex+ 
Pression of a heen if somewhat visionary 
intellcctuahty, were thmgs not to be passed 
over if you wished to read Jus charac tei frpm 
such outward and visible signs as st had im 
Pressed open him, 

At has been said that he was a noted man, 
this must be qualificd, and it can only be 
qualified by 2 paradon. 

Nol Irving Hatholomew was known 
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amcomprehensible mdrfference to Ins rightful 
place in the world’s estimate. 

All this was known to Noel Bartholomew, 
something more than this was understood of 
bin. 

‘One day a lady who hid seen him at his 
own studio at Kensington, was speaking of 
hum to a youngea and more fashonable artist. 
The lady praised the olde: man—praised hua. 
fox the noble work he hui done, for the un- 
assummg way m which he spoke of it, fot 
the beannful absence of sc!f assertion obsery- 
able in the man hnnsclf 

“ Ah, yes! sud the young man, speaking 
out of his store of rapully assumilatcd modem 
ideas,“ Yes, that ts entirely tue, It ts bis 
want of selfasscition that has left him im the 
shade No man comes to the front without 
atin thesedays, If onc cannot assert one'sself, 
one must at Jeast have fiends to do the assert 
tng, ‘The latter 15 the more dignified way; 
Lut it 1s slower, and considerably less certain.” 

So far ax Noel Bartholomew was concerned, 
this was only a small partof the truth. Other 
causes than lich of the power of self Jauda 
tion had tended to keep him from the fore 
front of the tune, The world that talked so 
much of the man, and assumed such intunate 
knowledge of him, of his life, and of his work, 
would, if the truth could have been lad baie, 
have been surpised to find that after all st 
lad known nothing; that it had interested 
and amused itself solely by conjecture. 

, The fist thing cparence of life had really 

{taught him, was the value of silunce con- 

| cerning the gieater facts of his hfe. Me had 
acyuired the gift, he had found that it cost 
fam fiends, and he had also found that it 
Way a cause of misunderstanding. Never- 
theless he had proved its wholesomeness. 

“ There are artists with half lis talent who. 


through the length aad breadth of the art areiaking money as fast os xf they were com- 
world of Exgland—nay, beyond thts limut— ing if,” said a gentleman who was admnng 
as an artist who was comparatively unknown , one of Bartholomew's pictures, it hung on the 
that 1s to say, comparmg his publ. recogm- wall of one of the finest studios in London, 
ton with his recognised genus, He had ‘The owner of the studio paused a moment. 
made his mark distinctively at thnty years of |“ Are you sure that Bartholomew has any 
age. He was now nearly fifty, and the outer talent at ail?” he ashed 

wold was waiting yet for the masterpiece ‘The visitor understood. 


that was to place him, not amongst the 
immortals, there were those who judged hin 
placed there already , but amongst the fortu 
nate few who art, even mn then own day, hon 
‘oured alike of the critic, the counoisseur, and 
the utterly unculuvated, 

It was some provoking perversity in the 
Man, $0 it was said, that prevented him 
fall justice to his own genius, some lack of 
the force that springs of ambition, o1 some 


“You mean that he has genius? Granted, 
but why then does he tun at to so hile 
puncte use?” 

“Is pure gems, sans talent, of practical 
use to anybody?” asked the aitist, knowing 
the thing he spoke of. “Is it not rather o 
tyrannous thing, oft cnough blind im its 
tyranny, cruel i ats imperiousness? A man. 
sho 1s blessed with it, of blessing it be, can 
do no other than obey it He must obey, 
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do the thing he 5 movel to do, or he must 
do nothin, It 1 talent that cea do ait 
will that can forest. cilculnty, make certain 
that every step as 1 sep onward = Now! 
Rutholomew 15 1 foul im the cstmition of 
mun of tucnt 

There were times and they iccurred often 
when he wis t fool in Ins own cstimit on 

Ttwas only nutardd that as he sit ther in 
the dungy parlour of the Yorkshire inn some 
grave thoughts should Loset Jum iis 
dau,hter who sit at bis fect with her fur 
shining head resting up an his knee, refrained 
from trying to distract bis thoughts 


Jct him think, let bum gneve, he would 
turn to her for comfort when he w inted af 
{hese wis no one ce t> comfort lam 
now Three years 14>, uf when evil! 
Hid be,un tosee some fowstbil ty 1 dat 
hn clf yustice ut last hi wife Paul dcl St 
hud one from bun gudda ly am lithe bd 
Ind overyonere d bins ate aw ly that) 
fren ls had kespurcbofh hWactus tod 
nd the wok of hfe icy aw no re on 
yet for ben, su,une it wa ter 
wstince that he wis aout te ty what 
change of sccne would do 
Ibis wis not the change they bilder d 





Vork te th York 1 


vo 


tor him, but here he hid tn a juict, deh 
ure wry expresse | ins wish to decile for 
himself He wou' Lo back t> the Yorkshire 
villige where he hiltust met his wife It 
he might not 0 thc, it would be usclusy 
gon, otherwbure 

Iwas aiht now, and only that mom, 
b had wih pun ul unwillingness snapped 
the fist thread that bound him to the hfe he 
hal hved and loved so muty years, for s> 
Jong 1s hus wife hved he had enjotved cxustence. 
in his own way if not m the worlds 91 
Ths undeserved obscurity a su h it could 
be calcd, bid not becn unde ued, wid his 
couparatively small gams hed never been 


40 >1nall as to nuuzow his souls lic, to com- 
~3 
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pul him to live at with n the de dening grap 
of wmuety He had been Le tyr ttle 
i necessary thins ind some hivuricts ones. 
for bis Ittle hou chold but h bul ,nen no 
Thoucht to the future 1D atterly he hal token 
no thousbt 11 the prescat he hid kved m 
the put Lom ht the past was more 
sividly with him chin ever 

Wo at possible that twenty years hil 
come tid sone since he sit there Beton 
twenty yeus or libow, of pirition o suc 
cosy of fulure! 

ther. hat been 1 great gan at the bigin 
ming, Mm expinsion of hy own Iie m the 
quit sunshme thit iother lie hid made 
Iben thus hid been a long peace, a long 
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satisfaction. Hadat been quite good for hin, 
that geat unbioken cum ? 

He could nevee be quite sme ft had 
been bert ful, be bid been grateful, at was 
over, lat wis the sum of the years, 

He was artical sill, Tt was as much 
gritilude w wlketon thit® i moving m him 
now a he Juul his hand gently on lis daugh 
tas how. 

* Whata pitrent child you ae, Genevieve ” 
he sud tenderly 

Am T,fathet?” she acphed, ifting a smal 
mg fice, “But tw 80 cay to be prtent 
when one ss by py.” 

{hon jou ae tcally hippy? You do 
not yat eer?” 

Lhe gurl hes tated a moment. 

“One his te.rets,” she sud“ Its not 
eny to leave a plice one loves, urd fignds 
who hue been Uwiys kind. Lutit hos not 
‘been 80 hard os 1 thou. ht 1 would be.” 

“You cid dread at then? ? 

“Tdreuled some shings, beakm., up the 
home most of all Butatwi soo over, mid 
now [ am gla , for the best 15 yet to In” 

“ Wait till aller to morrow before you say 
that” 

“To morrow! You are thinking of the 
Journey over the moor? Ah! 1 shall love 
the moor av I love the sca. I am impatient 
for to mortow.” 

Noel Burtholomew smiled, and eau,ht 
back a short, quick sighas he did 40. Gane 
vieve had inheuted her temperamental che er- 
falness, with other things, from hei mother, 
He was thankful for it always, and he had 
never been more thankfal than dunng the 
past few wechs of confasion, pun, perplexity, 
indecision, 

Now and then his grihtude wus mingled 
not a httle with fear, with slreprorch Wis 
the child really xs hight heartal a she seemed? 
Jiad she no lit of her own that she should 
thus with such plint gracefulness of spmit 
end herself to the needs of another hic? 
Were there no de ths, no undercurrents of 
personal desc? Hail her ewstunce no am 
Initas yot? Was it m tuth the uttuly m- 
personal thing it scemut to be ? 

Tie was glil thit she should sty so much 
aschis “ue has acgicts, tt as not heen 
easy.” It seemed to reassure im = Iful 
there been eflort or tension undesneath she 
would not have gone so near the cause of it 
‘The small confession was salu ible to lum, 

No, the npiooting had not been easy , the 
Jost wrench had becn harder far than Noel 
Bartholomew would ever dream. 

Ap hour Iater Genevieve stood alone mm; 


the small, oddly uranged bedroom thit she 
‘was to occupy, She took note of it, that she 
amght descube its odiitics for her fatha’s 
amusement, Pheie wis the heavy four post 
bedstead— Leah had drawn the great crimson, 
woreen curtuns all round it, the loohing- 
glass wis phd on the top of a tall chest of 
drawers winch stood opposite to the window, 
the toilct-service was tinct ormamentlly ~ 
most of the thmgs upstde dona—ona curved 
oak Dudcwain us the comer, Over the mantel 
shelf thae wis an cngraving—a * Dawghtu 
of Juphthab,” wath witfal cycs that seemed. 
to lovk down into the dim ¢indleli, ht, won 
dang, comprchending, ollering sympathy. 
Gunevicve stood looking inte the pethicue 
cyus awlule, thinking of the beautiful dhe an 
that cune across the ages to the poet, of the 
words thit the dw hice of Guluad sang to 
hau in bay dicun . 
‘Town, theclye girkims dur titow, 
Teas) the pris ot my bn Ld bower 
AB walleys of , upcele ade fines that (Law 
Acme ste Ube Pott d tomer 
+ 21 gt wate lou to um oxee on An a 
Woh wtih lesa ys ombs 
co awth far awl ts ey ineone ty one 
‘Or, irom the dusk ud, ae, 


“Say Goa dg the might wath yen me, 
Lista tiny foc sp Vhpomd bev) bevame 
‘A astema "oer of tet 





‘The words passed through Gencvicve’ 
brain as music might have passed, only the 
last cadence remaiming, simging itself, 60 to 
speak, over and over tu hee ay she moved 

it the sombre httle room. It sve ned te 
be growmg less sotabre near the window 
There was a pale hght sug hng to pet m, 
and when Genevieve dicw the cutim ride 
she discovered 4 little rude sture balcony 
overhanging a wide garden. 

Thue were some great white flowers z10- 
mgdown there in the insty moonlight. Whit 
were they? she wondaul, a, she stcppul 
out through the window, She could not teil, 
but she acme st nding there, looking over 
the of townlkct, that seemed all composed of 
turreted castles, aninarcts, ull cumprnils, 
standing strught and veque and sili 10 the 
silvery hare. Thue was no sound, only from 
the dim room behiad 2 r¢fizin care Uhat wy 
Tike a chant, 

Ariana score ctanee Meow 

Have we not all of as, somewhere 19 the 
dun reccsses to wluch we seldom pencirate, 
an impression that we never touch the highest 
as that cxen the lowest of Life’s ils can 


pid: 
Save for the one great bereavement Gene 
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vieve hid known but httle of any of hfi’s 
steiner soirows Hut enghteca years of life 
Ind becn yeas of such sic idfist ecmmng 
good thit until Intuly no reas of any grave 
change had presented thumsclses Nothing 
had becn wintmz Tove hid been there 

ind friendship, the fin r sort of miclicctuul’ 
people hid come ind .one across her pth 

ut of every kind hou tinght her the «mois. 
of loveline 5 music hud stolen m up m the 
days with swcetiess, ind swept rer s the 
hights with piwer t> svothe to wit Yet 
Wy it str ne to say that an all thy there hud 
been no full sitstaction? Ty atime mpc 
hensible to uhmt tliat wide ‘fur lt wis 


1 Som, wt Thad not scared to be the mica life; 


for which the soul of the rl was yeumm, ? 
Tt could not be sud thit she wis di site, 
fiel, yet she wis conscious of rctuvauics th t 
she could nether der an ner rep reas, Con 
scious of wint, of Juwne s of human ind 
spiritual manownes 
seung only the extern) hed yul,cd thats 
hfe $0 muntustly unselish must neds be 
adeal enous for my rd wontn, but die 
self saeriicm, uc el lom the self canscion 
at ty rate so 111 14 the ster Lire ts concerned 


CUAL RMT AMOD NTT DALL tt 
TATL OF AN OVLRIUIE 
Mod lteh weed 0 aT 
Mid diler ! 
st rad i 
ult to klul t 

Anz Ripy ongill wes atu by seven oul t 
It wis 2 Sull, mnty momng ind mill in 
October Genevieve w1s hudly disillusion 
wed whan she ¢ une out fiom the inn and 
stood in the stecplittle sect Lhe common 
phe. houses the oly chunners had the 
sume stitcly and nchitectiral cfiect thit they 
had Id in the moonhght, md the people 
who wire movin, ~bomt the strects sec ned ty 
vanth Ithe std gho ts ito the white un 
known distances 

“Tam sory, very soity” snd Mr Tatho 
Jomew, jonmg tu’ diwarter Lon wil 
sce nothin, dear at at keeps tthe this all day. 

“Lh, but it never will, muster, xt miver 
lecponi' dus gaut allt duy, sudoll Lake 
Acomb, the Imlord ot the Diich Snan Lhe 
11 mau had an arr of quite unsaid impoit 
ance in the eyes of the ruse jloup thit hid 
{uhered about the uchway thit led to the 
wn yred Was he uot the host of these dis 
tngunsbed guests? And dl not every one 
know thit he had voluntecrud to dnve the 
cumer s Waggon that was to convey them ud 
their numerous Dbclongings all the »1y from 
Rippongili to Musk Marshes? “ They te 


Others, Joking on, 
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summit ud quick ntllcet in the cow f 
* ovelse oid J uke udniverhven 6 VF in, 
brrugh Moor wiv 1 heavy Ictide hike yur 
at ibis time o sem 

“Ab’s capped uteaither,? wi the rth. 
«Dad thier cov bady bec you wn 
her white Juss om featoers ndin av a cara’ 
win? 

“Curt sury “ataver Ah did Tut what 
were they le der? Tfithiintka bees bir 
Tan ng, cade fur then d hy lecn We 
donn trys to, t Avit nu sodycoid 
set sun for nutter love nor money 

This was que) true Nocl J utholor se 
thal offi dita, hid deel sudile « 
nos wa onutl oy lating y ith, but Ge 
Mesohad Lesou nt hunt ice pt it Wad 
conllbemoue da ghtfltnarte borin 
Lypod prety es pre vebick? ltvouldh t 
cxuytun, shelter everythin an at ott 
chrices of 1 quite new experience 

Itw 4 ll packed now seats ware prey red, 
ms lyin, recy the two hore wer tog 
hurmessed = There ws no lan ct Ind oof 
advicg, of comment 1 th was there an the 
mildle of all the excitement, watching Or a4 
opportunity = Shu had + tiny Va het 1a het 
hund wn want foreign tin, sath aco dl of 

fuk ! bine silk 

‘Its nobbut 2 uth cheese ct be or two, 
wis of sad hev ca to crt on tied, av 
thas two or thy oo thm aphs tye 
sud luke $1. b rny ont t Luws 
bluslun, she Dokel vers mvon bt he 
ws it, tha hop y when Genesee to a 
the bi ket with vo weet surprise | ont ea b 
Abesmallan sy citi ertet 
fhelr over ind over im Leimsmalilicw, 
an! cverywhure an tne empty tppa rc is 
Fohe seemed to sce the kind beauntiley s, 
trey bid mor tim once looke t inta Iga 
wit) something the wis thin to fl 

There wis quit view tia thu’, 
smiles siypunee —roodenasbes th mt Gane 
sieve und her dither wont up the stiuct, olf 
Luke shoutin, tissily thit ho wenil sor 
ovutthe them They pisse tthe church the 
old tishioned rectory the iow cotlijes iit 
stri.kd along the ine th te were sory, 
dablis ind huilsheets duppmy in the nt 
vite tues lool cd out fram cottied 1, 
wandaun,, ces witcled the two stt a,c 
§ uling swiftly way into the mystcry beyon be 

Wall they come biek agvim madther?? 
vlc] usa speculative Vorksl uemin 1+ 
was loohmy out between the divided trank 
ofa gnarled apple tree 

“ That’ mur nor Ah cw teil tha, hovev,” 
sad th worn, teclng somchow as if the 
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chil!’s question was of the natu of 2 fore 
Loding She stood some tue strumming her 
tyes in the effort to peer into the silver hve 
tort was upon the hills It showed no signs 
of lilting yet. 1t seemed to more on and on, 
unluouding tt, by hith 2 fumsteul, 2 
fioup of pensive catth, 2 clap of fr ters, 
aduh ull top, then salin, then 2, un brstily 
1a winte mist, m Bull silence 

“Tt ws as if one had ty be silent to be in 
Leeping with thingy,” said Mi 1 utholomew 
im his quiet, emphite wy He was an thing 
to the fact of lus own treilaznity 

€ But you do not disbke ut, fitur? Tt 
not depressing?” 

“Deprssingt no, cvcqt mm the sume 
thit most bowutrul things ue depressin,, 
You remember Kuuls — 

QM a Py 

Guncvieve pause} awhile—a Ion, while at 
seomed as they walked on side by side 

“Ye ay stringet” the gul cud a dit 
“how the two thin» sadness uf loveliness, 
appeu twine toocther, so to spetk, und 
tere is such a weight of testimony that rt 19 
45> You quoted Keatsjust new 1 thought 
OF Shakespeuc mikmg Jesse: oy, Lun 
never merry when [ heu sect music,’ ol 
Shelley s bewtilul hoe ‘Out sweet t sons 
arc those shat tcl of sade t thought, of 
Mitons Pensroso T suppose do we had 
Jaen it home amonist the bools we could 
have found a hundre ( such idorsemcuts ” 

“Yes, that reminds mo ajun to be hd 
that we bionght so miny b ols I thou ht 
Ethan i the night, aud Las lid for yout 
stke Lvcry volume scumed 2 mix, ition of 
may cauclty 

“Of your cruelty to me, but what of old 
Luke's horses?” 

“1 thmk J hear them behind us" 

“Panting don, unda Home and Plato, 
Shrkespouc and Milton, Shelley and Ke us, 
‘huskia and Cailyk , under ports, histonans, 
ess pists, under novels fiom Scotts first to 
Mis Obphants list, under all these bool s 
snd countless others, and my father 1s afraid 
that he will see hus daughter fiding awry 
from the hee of the curth for very weauness, 
for very disgust of 1 lite unoccupnd, uncn- 
com gcd, unsolaccd ? 

“Your father f.ars uothm, of the kind, 
and his daughte: hnows it’ 

“ But he docs fear?’ 

“Which 1s only natural” 

“ Soomg that he is not in unnatural father 
But, oh! he xs tiresome at times * 

Conversation was becoming dithcult, Old. 


Luke Acomb was gaimng upon them with 
the lumbeaung wiggon, ind the pur of stont 
willicd horses As he came up he stopped 

"Noo Yall githa’in abit? 1 young 
lady steps oot bs ively, but she'll be tired 
by neo, Wireckon Were tine miles fia t 
Bhick Sn wn." 

And we huc nealy twenty tou evel yet, 
sud Vi Burtholomew What do you 5s, 
Geneviese? Will yor getin? I know you 
are mnpuhent for the new experience 

“So Tun,’ rdinitid the gil, “and it 
Jooks enchintmy inside the wagon Lut 
not jel, not yel,’ she sud, with 1 smi ud 
‘a httle wave of her hand to old Luke is he 
tumed asi “The ripline of test sn 

Aut | 1oportion to the inten sty of we mine 
Lwish to be weary? 

"You wish ts likely to be gratthed,* 5 uf 
Mr Tatholomy 

“DL fore we rerch Murk Marshes? des 
L suppose so hit thosht Wie will pte 
ventine from dissip ig my re. oureey tot 
Jfertimestunt  Dhave no wish to uve at 
the Hi.9 in a difenceless condit on 

Delcnceless ?” 
Ehiut was the word Louse] Inemta 
olite of mot bam whic to detend myst 

“Fiom shom?? v1c1 Ma Ly tnol mew. 

“Liow Mos Creo! 

“You are pom, tu be afiud of har? 

“JVenkso  Imy even oy tat Thing 

2dsentan ot thrtat will be so” 

And that pre catiment atincs out ob ne 
sca ons .ivcn by me?” 
Laticly out of your t tplic deses prions * 

“Tell me what yom sec an that quiets 
nnxgination of yours?" sad Mn Dartholus 
ach, after a bref wondarm, pase 

“Twill. Lo begin with, I wea Yor. 
shucwomin * 

“You will find thit that epithet w less 
dascapuve thin at mty seam ” 

Lut there 15 such a thing as a typed 
Yorhshuewonw ¢" 

“Yoo, a thing thit 15 to be found ane re 
Geguealy on the sta and an third rae 
novels thin m any of the thre. Ridings uf 
Yorksbue * 

“Suil at exists? For me atas to Te pur 
sonthied by Miss Ciaven Este herd une tly 
She 1s a amddieaged woman, tall, lane, 
anyilar Her bar, winch you descnbe as 
bang black twenty years ago, 16 iron gry 
now, very smooth and strught , and her «ith 
tyes look hard , in fuct, her whole expression 
as one of hardness, kecnniss, and shrewd 
ness, and the comers of her mouth ave not 
quite free from the suspiion of sucasm. 
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She cures herself well for a woman who his Buyond doubt st was an enjoyrble thing to 
done the greater prt of the work of a firm = piss through {hornerd le on a perfer tantumn 
house for vhout thity yews, md there 1s 1 day 46 the morning woe the sun bein 
catun dignity thout her 2 something not fo to pour down bnihantly uttering on v1 te 
he trfud with She will speak the duilcet, steeples, lihtng up busy finnsterds, gilding 
ind het speceh will be ascurt as her minner the refined ald of beceh ind maple, punting 
Agun I say that J wish to arnve at the flowers thet crow im the cottage gar lens, 
Murk Marishes not too much exhausted to spirkimg on the stony htue becky that ria 
bt able to hold my own ” nppling and foaming dong Blart birds 
Toutholomew smild—his smi lookal flew chuekling across the pathway , thrushes 
griver than at w18, bis mouth beg concealed sing ther autumn songs wong the Ieres 
by a somewhat heavy and mchgint mous thit were fluttering down It wa, stringily 
tache sumalitng Genevieve did not fa} to no ice 
“Ubat ws not Mdone dew," he sud the keen hving lisht that had come into her 
“cep tm mul, you will hive both time fithers eyes Fhe comprehension of the 
and opportumty for camparison of the rc prescat moment was an Laci, ind an intent 
with the ideal Mcwwhile, yor observe ness that 945 hike ay ronase for the future. 
that the nist 15 rising? ' Sofie it bid not been 1 sient yourn + 
Tbe seene wis chaning with ripdits | O1{ Luke sem d to becy hi ningoriciting 
hey had reached the top of the long wind somuthim, al throush the dale At wliie 
ing line that kd down into Chonerd le ins, wt garden gites by Gumyard wa, bs 
the now valky wis t thet f ct pllad with had honsclf to cxplum his presence there, 
soft bright hic, which a tight liceze was the intentions of his flow travellers, so tar 
sweeping upward ind onwird, cunfusin, ashe knew thera Horily 2 waylarmg man 
minghng ul things Now and then, by p sed Ly un yuestone}, uninformed The 
moments 1¢ 1.ume, the sun stio,kd through, old rin ust not wppcar to be noting bow 
throwing silvery lances across the vak dis , fist the day was goin, 
closing vague colours, indefinite forms Here 


wd there pomts of the tll duk uplind 
stood out, first on one suc, then on the 
other, now new at hind ind now fr way 
in the gieat bluc white distance [he teu 
sitions were mpid, buwiliaim, = Lou coul! 
not overtike 1 complete prture 

Nocl Bittholowew and his diuchter stood 


UTED IVT ANC BAL Ue MGR THe 
SLEOND TARL OF AN OVE RAUKI 
Ms 


oh EM at A Va wie one Ly qn one 
ten ae ORT Skt y 
That ttt etok y Py) bwed a 'eulo 
BN rata a Sethe Oe EN yk 
Sti de ower /hew Wty 


Arirk an how of rest ant refreshment at 


awhile on the brow of the hull ibere were Thorne: Head, af wits observable th t oll 
a fow houscs scattered about, busht eyed Juke wis Jess communsc itive, it might be 
children cinte runming up the 10rd, vtiny thot there wis less to be communierted =Phe 
ann stood hy the wayside among the crnson bre ru,cd hills fe wis not su,gestive of 
ind. orange Blackberry ferwes” When oll} cil or personal marritive 
Luke came up Ins horses stopped quite — Gencvieve and her fither wee withing up. 
nxturall)—they stopped qrute naturilly miny the hill over 1 stony pathway wth til og 
tines that day, but they were not taken out bracken amd ark whin on either hin 
ot the wrygon till they yot to Lhorncr Hew, There wis only the hill top before th m, 
which was twelve lung nuics from the Dhich always the hilltop with ay outhne ot aunt 
Swan at Rippongill forve Imshes y,unst the sky They lingered 
Passing through Thornerdale, Genevieve a luile to ict the waggon | ass well in font, 
at list mde practical ac ywaintince with the then they turned and looked tackwaid down 
witcrior of a cimuers Wi gon lt wis Ks» the die 
enchinting than it hid pt mnudtobe She — “ Ihe overture ism tno puts,’ sud Noul 
was slow to confess her diy pointment, but Birthol mney She nest part is endel, 
confession hid to be make — The yoltin, the secon { his bezun 
was temble, the strange stuiness mote tur As a rule ony sy oveatures, sand Cure 
ble still dt was not endubk tor more vieve Ebi enjoyed this sofar Hw 
than a quester of an hour it atime, notun buwuufal, it wisucw und despite ity sey 
Acs she sat on the edge of the w1z.on beside it hii that hnghest of all evcellenees uy 
old Luke, where the breeze coukl blow upon of citect I shail nut forget Fhomerd ile * 
her face. This she p ofissud to enjoy 8 4 A dle ni nati thit you wal not 
cathust ism. . Dryet Pu gbaagh Moa! 
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“Probibly not, since The never scent 
revi moon” 

“You do not expect to sce the heither in 
Dloom?" 

‘No, the bloom 1s prst, Tknow I shall 
br watching duly for its ipperarce tout 
the bequnming of neat August 

“Yon can contemplate that? * 

* Ay one contemplates dawn uler sleepluss 
ny hts” 

“1 dy] not know that you had becn 50. 
Testlens |” 

Restless! no but Fondo never quit 
Vow sbo dat by with tts theee o7 fou imitbon: 
of unquict souk? Lo Ive an the imdst of 
them, or but just ontsxle of them, 15 to 


think, to worda, to he ineious to rum the ) otha 


msh of b mg Futhioss Herc Tetween the 
yurple heather und ones sof there will b 
nothing —pothm,, but God » pure ur 

# Fheayou we antieyy ttm, 16 ice, free Lan 
from anvicty duliverince fram the pressure 
cfmodeun ers?! 

“These © actly Not the sleeywst of the 
Jotuscutas ered more cajuily tor ‘dieu 
tilcise’ than Edo nos * 

“The crim, came on w you pissed 
toroush Phorm idal > 

# Ahont imdway though the dale’ 

“1 wis born of the sunshine, the loning 
of crtthe the pine tices, the purph hills, the 
‘crlypin® r pples, the downs ud strc ums over 
which the fonglewcd flowers droop and 
wcepe” 

“Certunly Tennyson 15 wondaiful * 

AN this wink. the two were wiking up 
wat Lhe sun had gone suddenly behind a 
ban of sullun gicy  Lhae was ¢ chill in 
the an She fury hill top looked blk 
agunst the allen sly 

“Whit a5 there when one urives at the 
top of thy tl?’ shed Genuvnve, afier 
walking upwaid for ball ww hour im silence 

* Another huli-top.” 

* And after that?” 

“ Another” 
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“Tt 3s only 4 question of ume,’ sud Mr 
Tartholomew, looking at his diughter with 
yptchension * We shall find old Luke it 
thenevtinn Ie will mobubly know some 
thin, of whit we hy t> expeet ™ 

She small stone }ut known w the Moor 
J lge inn, and which Gencvieve cid not cute 
to enter, stoo ] on the top of the Jist nse mn 
the tecnt of the slope cf Eangbwugh Moot 
Lhe .rcutwikl waste isclt yy Beyond Lhe 
wis nothing ty burst upon the  zht Slowly, 
ind with 1 sense of opprossivencss, you 
beerme ware thrt you stood looking out 
ove an ypuently bounakss ds 2liton 
Lhe pple bhick baacaness stictehed like & 
gloomy sca fiom the ac horizon to the 
The grev fly, scad come us at 
it touche tthe duk distince A few we thet 
blanche bouklus reste] here and thay 
among the dard, biown masses of ling ind. 
furzc, the sort suetche} way, whe ind 
winding ll at way lost m the ru sed curves 

Dokt of crows passed with sinugas 
movement and hoarse, deisive, mocking 
notes 

“Noo, this dint leuk siny prompin,” 
sud old Tuke, coming out fiom the wirm 
turf fire with evident ieluctane =“ Yall 
ha’ te bide ansthde o' t_w1.,1n’ Ah rcchon " 

“You think we are going to hive a ston?” 
ask Mi butholomew. Genevieve detected, 

Joss of buoy ancy in his tone as he spoke 

“Why i we sail hev 1 sup of nvain ana 
[ito wind, but thete ll be nowt to hurt ony 

1? 

dis ou.ht to hive been reassuring bat 
it had become quite evident by this time thit 
the jouney would not be accomplished by 
dayh ht Jo be out on Langharugh Moor 
on a dark stormy night was somthing Noel 
Bartholomew hid not picpatcd for It was 
not thtt he had any fits tor hnmsclf, or even 
for Hts dau,htea, she co tid be sheltered, and 
he was capable of physical endmance tt the 
need cme = A cettuin amount of real hard 
ship, of rou danger would probably have 


The lnk of mey cloud was dufung ripdly awakened within hun the qualities necessary 
all ovca the shy now, the withered bracken, for meeting such adventures But the present 
amie. and hile, cnmson ind ivory whole, cvert icll shoit of adventure — it was simply 
vivid green ind wum russet brown was le- disay pomting, depressing Gencvicve saw 
ginniny to bend quisctingly to the breea the coung over bim He had snd 
that swept wth imcicasing force reruss the nothing, but she knew the mcantng of the 
moor, ihe grcit stretches of dead h wher patient compressed setting of the muscles 
shuddered m masses, the U5 ycltow icives about his mouth, the rgnific wee of the com- 
fiw sadly away from ihe slathorn, the pose | tran jul weanncss that was coming inlo 
Divck-taced moorland shecp were moving Ins eyes it was not of the jesent moment 
reatlessly from hullock to Iulloch, and showed be was thinking 25 thcy stood there, waiting 
a tendency to conptegaic It was fully cv for the old man to complte ins Preparations 
dent that bad weather was approaching forthe worst A wild gist of wind was mweep- 
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ing up the moor the cantas coverof the wig- 
ton wt criching ind flippmg Presently 
Gencvieves hat went flymy mto the an ke 
of 1 peat stich 

“Ah ths p termi ‘sad Mr Burtholo 
mew with concan © Jhis a tant Sou 
wl cortunly tue cold yeu will cortumls be 
WE thin) I must have been ma! to bmn, 
you such a journcvin such viminner as th 

Genes eve bul reseued hur bit, and wis 
pilin tony un She wa snuhn,, her fee 
wis flushe T under the vo of gkden bur that. 
the wind was tossin,, ints such bernitul d 
order | When ats rcbellou mess way sul duet 
alte she ha 1 her hand on ber fathers an 
duu, hm ante the sheltar of the cote 
tle 

“Isat of me th ¢ you hve been thts 
while you were so silent? she wlefwaha 
400 ler cuuntotness 

“Yes ¥ rtly = Until with 1 the 1 ¢ bout 
Tthol Thive never s cn my cnseless pluns 
mall then utter sensclessness If omg buck 
wae po sible ut this moucot [think I woul) 
go bik, 1 should at Jeast spare my selt the 
muy of hnowm, thit hiving wistud iny 
own life L must now ne Is w iste ue ther 

“You have waste lvour life! kor Natl 
Tring buth Fomewt Lhit would be new (> 
the adanirers of the ‘Tl Sht of Saint Barbar 
of the “Jeanne 1) irc, of the Thn.n, of 
A seihbur, of y dozen other noted preunes 
dhit Lcoukl mink in a breuth = Wasted your 
hiv! You have its best yet to hve, sotaras 
the worl] ud your work oc» 

Yeo Iya 

W thio aboot andyras “il ball 4 

Ifyou never pamt another picture, no man 
ow sty that yours wisa wasted fi But you 
will pant “AE day Ihave iclt at, all dy 1 
have bien glad of every milk, because at wis. 
another oul. between you and the carping, 
doubting, inert ditent who wore 
Cnough tu paralyze a Michtel Angelo You 
now it was so, you know thit for ten yc ut 
ptt you have craved for seclusion, for some. 
thing as near to solitude as you nuchl hue 
And now itis here, a vast and splendid 59h 
tude, instinct with possibilities bay 
you re lid, my father! 

‘Mone than once a strange quich baht hid 
quivered undir the mans esehds ae an oki 
thought, 1m old pride, an okl hope stuck 
tim wath ficsh force 2s ul came fiom the younz 
gul’s lips 

“} am glad, my child, if for nothnng else 
then, 1 am glad that you ate my child, my 
mngpnation.” 

“No, not that, ‘but I can sty with 


you 
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pwhen the mspiraion docs not — hen her 
vows chingel and she sad Ighlly, « Bat 
yor we wwuc thit I have mpul c, of my 
Wa sometimes an Tyst now £.2.n impelled 
to sa cst tlat we shod L urange ourselves 
among th 1 5m font of th wragon 
Com! We hue TL. hs hte basket to 
unyil 1 There are the cups of hot tea” 

Ihy w 1 s20n off yun, out on the top 
of ctiuels wind vaptwaste Inc sn ay 
TFingbua hMoor OflE ube hadawak nel 
wlit t» the fact that the dy was reilly 
done, ani that a rouch 11t was at band 
"Noemse iionwa yo sb a the Jutnher 
m, Wi om vert yt  swunag may ing 
fon tictostke amon, ber gh stons of 
“the mootind nad dtwis tang dance 
intdaler th wmlwr . own stronger 
wplecolder At tm 5 thee wis tuitin the 

[fivng bh Ines ot the hewens dis Doing 
tno ofe I steel bh ht That was all they 
sa of Ge sunset Ine root wad akness, 
willn 95, Wettines , t sens of aves deso 
ht stank woul! 

When tle run creme down at come with 
fury beatin om yp oa te ast on the ewe 
vase varotth wo sor dr piagon steam 
ty over th fh ater lot y vo old ver 
who strove 1) Coeur on bas Hor eo wi th all the 
ener. thit was kttto lin He had I bted 
a bg hom hiatern and ot swuny fiom we 
top ot the we yon throwin, fd Skins of 
Tht her anb there rpon th wet horses, 
upor the dupyin rs ua orl DT hes 
watch  helooke tsi ry tga ticto 
ume Oatte im the wove dathoess it 
scumed is stein, fora swore, Isst1y Row 
awn stent fice tal now a ste, of 2 silent 
dream Tike erty 

S> the hows went by 
mils woe ove pisd die rened cone, 
begin agun the win! went on wutn n,* 
willy, subbing, ayn, gluing cver the 
Dinen moor thit nas 50 indispitivls its own 
domtn 

At lot th wun mide a shup torn 

thee? the old min shouted‘ Were 
vn’ doon t Kivengites noo Weill be ut 

t Tings by nine velock® 

© Isitanror ul the way?” asked Genevicte, 
Infun,, her ted herd, and trying to spol so 
thit she should not sem tued at all 

Ycs cea, Hunsgurth Haggs w the tase 
bouse we cone to when the cd, of the moor 

spi d 

The us head cid not droopayun ¢ At 
that house there will be reat,’ she suid to 


One by one the 


© Wether gm exproseng korkshire tom for the sound of 
the wind oc tae baxgiics 
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herself, “and there will be light and warmth, 
shelter, and refaze from the storm. 
So ends the overture.” 


CHAPITR V.-—MISS CRAVIN 


Soe eae! + Good my beds, 
= t toe 

ot tewant ot 
erchanc, abl ry pou 





“ Derencr, not defiance,” whispered Gene 
vieve, as her father lifted her down from the 
shaft of the waggon 

“ You are equal to defence?” 

“Perfectly " 

The ram wis pouring im torrents, old 
Luke was shoutmg to the mi who had 
come out fom the fumyud to hulp him, 
the two sheep dogs were barking, a candic 
was coming along the passige to the open 
door, 

“Come m!” sind a voice in tones thit 
were hard and unibished “We've been 
expectin’ ya this five hours ” 

At was Miss Craven, and as Gencvicve had 
antuiprted, she spoke the diilcet, and she 
spoke it curtly , but the form of st w 1s modi 
fied $0 that no mmpicssion of coarseness or 
\gnorince was given. 

Mr, Bartholomew had some directions to 
gre to the two men, and Gencvicre followed 

Tiss Craven along a narrow dim prsstge 
with several tunings and windings 1 at. 
‘There was a cheery fire of peat and pine- 
wood buming sn the parlour, Lhe table 
was spread, not bountcously perhaps, but 
with a tempting peifiction of neatuess and 
niceness. 

“Tam sorry we are so lite,” sud Geneviese, 
as Miss Craven turned to hght the Lump with 
out further weleome or greeting. “We have 
bcen longer on the yourncy than we caper ted 
to be.” 

“If you'd known as much o Luke Acomb 
as I hnow you might mebbe ha’ thousht ‘at 
you'd done well to get here at all,’ rejoincd 
Miss Craven, carefully adjusting the chimney 
of the hmp as she spoke, ‘This done, she 
Iutted her heen clark eyea to Genevicyes tice 
for the first time. Her look was quite m- 
scratable. It was impossible to siy whit 
impiession she was recewving After an un 
flinching moment or two, Gunevieve’s 5 
lids drooped a! tile, anda pink flush came 
over her face, increasing tls extreme love 
liness, “So you're Noel Baitholomen’s 
daughter?” saxl Miss Crayon, in tones that 
‘were as itt to be understood by astrang 6 
as was the caprossiun of her countenance. 
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“Yes,” Genevieve saul with asmile. “EF 
dare say Lam a surpise to you. You would 
not expect 10 see me so—so much grown 
up?” 

Miss Craven shall tell you how much 
supnsed she feely tomorrow, dear," sud 
Mr. Butholomew, corning into the room and 
offering his hand to'Mis Craven’s unrespon- 
sive touch “Flow ae you?” he ashed, 
“and your father and mother, how are 
they?” 

“They're much as usual.” 

“And you think it 1s ot worth while to- 
answer my inquiry about yourself? [hat 1% 
true. And I have so many imquires to 
make, But we wall have some tea first, 
please Genevieve, this used to be my 
favourite armchair, Let me see how you 
Yook mat??? ‘The girl sank into the chat 
with unaustikable weariness as Mise Craven 
disxppeved to fetch the te. “Let me tthe 
your hit off, dear,” sud her father, raising 
her head gently, then he unfastened het 
cloak She hada pate red dress underneath, 
+ soft warm-coloure clinging cashmere, with 

| Cuamy lace about the throat and wists, 

“1 fecl too stupid to care fora Inttle dis- 
order to night,” she said, grving a tired glance 
at herself, 

“But disorder is the order of the day. 
You are not going to forget London ways so 
ston?” 

“No, Tam going to forget nothing. Iam 
going to add to my store of memories, ly 
the way, I lhe this room, Lwish we were 
going to stay here ” 

Fortunatcly for Genevieve this last remark, 
was overheard by Miss Craven, who was cn- 
tenng the room with tea, toast, nam cube, 
ham and cygs, She was proud of the okt 
pwlour ‘There were samplers hangmg on 
the painted panels , sosettes of satin s1¥bo0n, 
white and grcen and blue, each with a thet 
to at, framed and glazcd and hanging over the 
fircplice  ‘Lhese, Genevieve learnt later, were 
evidences that once upon a time prize cattle 
had been reared at Hunsgarth Hagges. Poor 
‘old Craven had been as proud of them as a 
soldir of hus Victor. Cross, or 2 curate of 
his silver tet pot. Not the best picture that 
ever w2 painted could have given half the 
stusficuion that these scraps of satin nbben 
had given 

A tow of Mr. Bartholomew's sketches of 
imcnty yetrs ago hung on either side; ditt 
the genctal op.mion of the neighbourhood had 
gone so decidedly against them that even 
Mis Craven hardly curd to have them hange 
mgtheie Iheywcre water colours, little ethe- 
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real mpressions of mist, light, colour, and un 
usual effects of dawn or stnset such effects as 
blot out all details and even actuilform. Mass 
Craven had had her own idcas concermng 
these, and her ideas hid been confirmed 
by her neighbours, so that st wis hardly to 
be wondered at that she should hase no very 
cxalted views of Mr Bartholomew's powers 
as an arust Indeed it my be doubted 
whether she had exalted views of any artist 
or of any art, and she had long ago given 
at as her opinron that “of ail .azy ways o 
gettin’ a hivin’ paintin’ picturs was about the 
lariest * 

“And now,’ said Mr Bartholomew, the 
edge of his appeute bemg dulled a hittle, 
“and now tell me, Miss Craven, what im 
portant changes have taken place im the 
neighbourhood of Murl-Manshes durmg +l 
these years? I know nothing, and I am 
umpauient to know’ 

Somewhat to Genevieve’s surprise, Dorothy 
had placed herself at the head of the table 
without mvitation Miss Craven's idea of 
having “lodgers” differed matenally from 
Masa Bartholomew's views on the same sub- 
ect, Genevieve was by no means sorry, she 
hiked st on the whole , and Miss Criven was 
attentive, of not urbane Moreover she 
looked in heepmg with the room, with the 
general atmosphere of things, as she sat 
there She wore no cap, her dark hur wis 
still dark, Genevicve’s prediction notwith- 
standing, and she had a fine open ar colour 
on her cheek She seemed to typify the 
northern autumn im the bright keen austerity 
of her appearance and manner. 

Miss Craven did not reply at once to Mr, 
Bartholomew's request for nformition, She 
seemed to be conndenng the matter 

“It’s over twenty years since you left 
Murk-Marnshes, isn't it?” she mquircd, hand 
ing him another cup of ter 

“ Yes, a month or two over.” 

“And you asked what important changes 
there'd been?" 

“7 think I did” 

“ Well, then, so far as I czn recollect there 
hasn't a mngle thing bappened unportint 
enough to mention” 

“ Happy place!" 

“Tve said myself ‘at it were hike a better 
place , for theres neither murym’ nor givin 
v marnige , an’ the folks dont dic* 

“What should you szy to stung here 
altogether, Genevieve, dear? arkid Mi 
jolomew, turning to his daughter. 

“Tsay that rt sounds temptin, 

“Tshould hkeao heir you sty te truth 
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about st s:x months after this,” said Dorothy, 
Fad Mass Barthoiomew one of her sharp, 
scomful glances 

 Y will promse af you like,” rephed Gene 
vieve, ‘my father will answer for my un 
Teserve " = 

“So I will, dear, at the same time recom 
mending c1ution For real passionate canng 
for ones own little pied a terre commend me 
toa Yorkshire man or woman But really, 
Muss Craven, hay the world about Murk 
Martshes stood as still as you seem to think 
it has? What of your neghbours, the 
Broughs of Hiwhtinds?” 

«They are at Hawhlands yet * 

“And the Lan,thwatcs of Ionmoor 
Cross? * 

“ Are at Lowmoor Crovs still’ 

“Are you ti sposed to admit that any of 
these people are older? ’ 

“Yes, they are all twenty years oller 
Some of them look st, and some of thm 
don’t For the most put you will find they 
dont’ 

“ Uhit Iocan readily believe,’ sad Mr 
Bartholomen, knowing that he need not 
troubk himscif to make the compliment too 
obvious 


‘There was 4 pruse, and it seemed to M so 
Craven thit the next inquiry was made with 
effort. Perhaps she lookcd for some 

“And the Richmonds of \arrell Croft, of 
course they weat Yarrell Croft still? Lhoush 
T think I remember hearing 1 fiw yeate 2g0. 
that Miss Richmond was marricd 

“Tdon rchon Yarrell Croft to be 1' the 
Mark Manshes township, satd Alive Dorothy 
with an extra touch of aspunts, which might 
perhaps be accounted for by the fact that the 
Tlunsgarth Hagcs arm belonged to th 
Richmonds =“ Lariell Croft lus across ¢ 
beck, an‘ therc’s becn chants anutt there, 
but éat change wasn't one o them = Miss 
Richmond’s Miss Richmond yet, an’ likely 
to be if all be true ‘at folks say of hu 
temper” 

“ But the other changes you spoke of ? 
sud Mr Butholomew, not apparcntly wish 
ing to diseuss Miss Ruchmond s fulings 

I ment old Mr Richmonds death, 
sunt Miss Craven, watching her interlocutor 
more caicfully than befor.“ He died thiee 
or four yeus bach quite sudden, an hs wite 
only lived 2 fort ught after * 

Ahen 1 there no one but Miss Richmond 
at Yurell now?" 

“Qliss Richmond an’ her brother, Mr 
Cea There was a little boy, you re- 
membu ? ” 
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~ Ah, yes, I do remember now. He was 
ashy, dcheate, fretful little fellow. I uscd 
to think that he wouldn't live* 

“He his lived, it’s about three years 
gince,he came of ag * 

“And he and lis sete: Ive one at 
Yarrel) Croft? It must be a little dull for 
Inn, T should say. Tow does he spend Ins 
tome?” 

“ Shootin’ sparrows with a saloon pistol,’ 
sad Miss Craven with one of her most 
satincal snules 

“Tneva thought to heu that snd ofa 
Yorkshiri gentleman" interposed Gincvicre, 
whose intarest im the conversation wis not 
to be measured by the number of her inter 
ruptions 

“You'll not he ur it twice in your hftme,” 
tephed Miss Craven 

“And what of Ussclby Hull?” asked Mr 
Bartholomew presently 1 forget the onners 
name I beluve he was a mere boy. He 
‘was on the Contuent-ll the time I wisdowr 
hee” 

“Mr Kirkowald? e's mostly on the 
Continent It was Inm that wus cngiged to 
‘Miss Richmond Noboiy ever know evrctly 
how it hippened thi the engagement came 
to nothing, but it did come to nothmg. An’ 
ie went alow agun an’ he’s been abroad 
ever since Once o1 twice he’s come home 
uncxpectedly, an stopped a wech or so, but 
tt scems as fhe couldn't settle, He's allus 
off again directly ” 

“And Mr Crulas? I must not forget 
him,” said Mr Butholomew, occupying him 
self intently with the putter of Ins teacup. 

‘The slow hot flush that swept over Miss 
Craven's face, mounting to the very roots of 
her hair, was evidently a flush of pam, 

“1 know nothing of Ishmacl Crudas,” she 
said curtly, “an’ I don’t want to know I 
reckon you'd find him at Swarthcliff Top if 
you wanted him,” 

“I forget at there 1s any one cise,” Mr 
Bartholomew went on musingly, as if he were 
merely speaking to give Miss Craven time to 
recover herself 
stil, I am thankful to say. I had a letter 
from Jum only last week, I think I have 
some chet of mecting him, He looked so 
worn, so frail twenty years ago” 

“You neednt have much dread,” sud 
Miss Craven with less aspenty of tone “I 
saw him when I was over at Thurkeld Abbas 
Just week, an’ he looke:t cxactly as he's looked. 
ever since he came into this neighbourhood 


He's got a new curate lately, a Mr. Severne. the 
He's not much of a preacher. ‘They were else 
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" saymg doon at t' Marshes o' Sunday ‘at ths 


‘as lus first place, an’ t’ Canon had got tum 
cheap” 

Mr Bartholomew glanced at his daughter, 
and the qict amuscment in his glance met 
with a response but st wis such a very sleepy 
response that Miss Craven was requested to 
show her to hit 100m without further delay 
Mus Crwen was not sorry todoso = “I'm 
allus 2’ bed two hours ate this time,” she 
said, leulng the wy to a long low room 
hung with blue and white knen in large 
staring checks ‘Thue wis a mingled odour 
of apples and clcan hinen, the yellow walls 
were with framed funeral cards , 
the ty mantel-shelf, the top of the drawers, 
the one httle table, were covered with ex- 
qursite old china, Weur) 1s Genevieve was 
she could not help expressmg her adauration, 
of the damty egg-ahell cups and saucers, the 
odd shyped tea-pots on stands to match, 
the cunous dishes, the various punch-bowis. 
“1 shall fancy myself among the att treasures 
at South Kcnsmgton when I awake m the 
morning,” the gul sad delightedly 

Dorothy ingered a little, mollhed, but 
undecided, , then uttering an abrupt “Good 
night” she went away For days past she 
had been nourishing comething phat was half 
an aversion, half a dream, of the London fine 
lady who was to enter her house, hve in her 
1ooms, be waited upon by her own hands,— 
for Miss Caoven had Lept no woman servant 
for years past. She was fighting a braver 
battle than the world knew, fighting with bad 
harvests, poor lind, exhausted capital, abound- 
ing and o hard, snchfferent landlord. 
Her father's advice was of no use to her now, 
Ten years before, the loss of a splendid flock 
of moorland sheep—over two hundred of 
them—in a heavy snowstorm, had unstrung 
the old man’s bram forever And now his 
wife's memory was fast failng, so that in 
addition to all other labours and sorrows 
Dorothy had two helpless old people to tend 
and care for, and ceasclessly watch, and the 
service was not offered by measure, nor un- 






“Canon Gabriel is hving tender! 


ly. 
Of these and other troubles Geneneve 
knew nothing as yct. She only saw that there 
was something about Miss Craven not to be 
understood all at onre , and she hed already 
& stiong impression that 1¢ was something she 
ought to desire to understand. “I think she 
1s endunng some triai—endunng secretly,” 
the gurl sad to herself, as she Jay listening 19 
the dark to the rain that was on the roof, and 
fitfal wuthering of the night wind. | All 
about the farm was hushed and atill, 
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CRAPILR VI LaST YEAR'S SNOW. 
“© [et me not he mid_not mid sweet heaven | 
Auap mu as tamper would not be mid” 
Aung Lear 

‘Tue fold-yard bemg at the back of the 
house, Genevieve slept on past cock crow, 
past milking time, past the notsy feedmg-time 
of calves and fowls, past the shoutmng and con 
fusion of old Luke Acomb's departure. When 
she awoke the sun was shining, gleumny 
brightly over fielt and farm, over hill and 
dale, and ah —was 1t possible ?—over a dis 
tance of wide, cloudless, dark blue sea ! 

“his, then, was one of your surprises, 
my father!” she exclaimed, gliding down 
the httle girden path to the gate where Mr. 
Bartholomew stood. The scent of southern- 
wood and mint and pennyroyal was in the 
aur, gossamcr-threads ali hang with diamonds 
stretched across the one rose-bush and the 
fuchsia-tree , a last panay held up its head 
‘over the creeping stonecrop. 

“ You forgive me, then?" 

“bor keeping the secret? Yes, indeed, 
T thought we were miles and mules from the 
sea. ‘Lmok of it—of having both sea and 
moor, and nothing but these green hulls and 
hollows dropping downward between |" 

“What distance should you say these hills 
and hollows represent?” asked Mr. Bar- 
tholomew, speaking in the slow, impressive 
tones which he used even when there was 
nothing to be unpicssed. 

“ Two miles?” ventured Genevieve. 

“Probably three, as the crow fies, and 
certainly four or five by the high road.” 

“So much? But I see, there is more 
Detween us and the edge of the cliff than one 
takes in at a glance. There is a village to 
the left." 

« This one, almost at our feet? It 1 Murk- 
‘Marishea—the hamletof Murk-Maushes—tbe 
paneh seems to extend indefinitely onthuside 
A mile or two beyond—over that sedgy flat 
—you see w large village, that is Thurkeld 
Abbas. They speak of it as ‘the town.’ You 
will heve to do your shopping there.” 

“Dehghtful!' We will go and buy some- 
thing to-day—something that will be useful 
for the cottage . . . Can we see the cottage 
from here?"* 

Mr, Bartholomew tured to the northward 
“*T can see the chimneys and the top of the 
thatched gable,” he said.“ They ate there, 
on the slope of the hill, about half-way 
between here and Murk-Manshes. That 
tree hides the cottage, It used to be rather 
a picturesque little place. We will go and 
es it as son affer breakfast 25 you lke.” 
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Miss Craven did not preside at the break 
fast-table “She bid had her breakfast four 
hours ago,” she said with a smile thut was 
not altogether one of amusement. “ Brsides, 
1t 8 churning day,” she added, as if to account 
for her broad white apron, and her Lilac print 
bonnet She had taken an at # glance Gi ne- 

1eve’s soft creamy grey dress, with all its 
details of finish and style, “To think o' 
coming down-stairs in a gown hke that first 
thing of a mommg!” she said to herself as 
she went back to the dairy. “She does look 
a helpless, useless sort o thing, with her 
yellow hax, an’ her finery, an’ her white 
hands, she’s fit for nothing but a wax work 
show! I wonder how many picters he'll ha’ 
te punt te keep her 1’ clothes for a twclves 
month?” 

Dorothy Craven was not musing idly , the 
churn was flying round at the rate of filly 
turns a minute, and she was listening care- 
fully all the wile to the sound it made. Lhe 
butter was beginning to come, the buttermilk 
had to be let off every few minutes now; it 
was always passed carcfully through a hair 
sieve, and the crumby of butter returned to 
the churn, Dorothy was proud of her butter, 
proud, too, of the cool, sweet darry, with ats 
shining pans and its white, scoured wood- 
work. uently she felt no annoyance 
when she saw Genevieve standing sumewhat 
tumidly near the door. 

fay I come m, Miss Craven?” she 
asked in her gentlest tone, “I have never 
seen a dary And my father wishes to 
know if you will be too busy to go wih 
us to Netherbank to see the cottage to- 


“You can go with yerselves,” answered 
Dorothy without looking up, she was re 
placing the peg in the churn 

“We can, but we should like it better of 
you will come with us, You can explain 
things, and advise us. I am hoping that you 
will be kand enough to tell me and teach me 
a great deal” 

‘Dorothy ignored the hope, she was think 
ing of her own reasuns for wishing to go 
down to the cottage, wondering how she 
could manage it. 

“J couldn't go till I have got the butter 
made up,” she said. ‘An’ then there's other 
things” 
“Can I help you in any way? ... .. Let 
me try,” sud Genevieve, a httle roused by 
‘Miss Craven's glance and smile, “At least, 
T can remove our breahfast af you wall 
Jet me go into the kitchen.” 

"You can go anywhere you Bke,” sed 
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Dorothy, half disdanfully, as she begin 
churning again at least as vigorously as 
betore. When she stopped agun she could 
her voices in the kitchen Her father was 
talking, Genevieve was answenng, old Mrs 
Craven was dropping murmurs of conhrma- 
tion, she had got up to make a little curtsey 
when Gcnevieve went in, and her husband 
had touched his thin white locks, smbng, 
wondenng, apparently half amazed, 

“Eh, but its a bonny feace!” he said m 
tones of childish delght “ An’ it’s bonny 
gokl har, an’ bonny goon! .. Isntita 
bonny feace, Barbwa?’ Then, suddenly 
Jus tone changed, and his fice seemed to 
change too. “ You mustn t gor cot o’ doors 
wr that goon on, honey, nut tuday Its 
goin’ te snaw It allussnvws on Langbasugh 
Moor Don't go oot o doors te day, honey 

“Youll fughten t? young Iaady, Joseph,” 
said poor Mrs Craven in meek toncs 
was koitting a grey stochg, she had sat 
there in the wide chimney comer kmiting 
grey stockings for years pastnow It wasa 
cosy and quiet nook for the two old people 
A turf fire smouldered on the large he uth 
stone, a kettle swung from the crook, there 
was 10 old oak dresser opposite, on which were 


ranged the shining brass and co; Ys 
pater 


the pewter dishes, the old milow 

plates ‘These things seemed to speak, to 
toll of prosperous days, of substance, of suc- 
cess Other things whuspered contradiction 
Were the whispers growing louder as the 
days went by? 

Genevieve went im and out , hitle by Intle 
old Craven told his piteous tale of the sudden 
snow storm, the loss of the cwes, and the 
unycaned lambs It was not the money loss 
he spoke of now—that had passed out of us 
mund—it was the suffering of the dumb sur- 
pnsed creates, the crucity of the driving 
snow, the treacherousuets of the hollows of 
‘Langbarugh Moar 

“Ya'll nut goa oot, honey—ya'll not goa 
on te t’ moor te daay,” he went on pleadmg 
“ Its sure te snaw afore nect T’ snawsallus 
diiftm’ ower Langbarugh Moor.” 

It was almost noon when Genevieve, Miss 
Craven, oid Mr Tartholomew st out to 
mspect the cottige. Dorothy had given 
Genevieve a moment’s surprise when she 
came down siairs dressed for the little eapedi- 
tion Her silvergrey alpaca dress —shu 
called it a lustre, her black silk mantle, her 
small grey straw bonnet relieved with pink 
nbbons bad wrought quite a transformation 
If Genevieve hid dared, she would have sau, - 
“ How young you look! and how preity! "| 


Tt was evident that Muss Craven Luew not 
only what to wear, but how to wear the things 
she hid. None of these were of ycsterdy 
Many a summer Sunday evening bad seen 
them carefully folded away , but to the hst 
they would have the virtues of fitness and 
conscientiousness 

Old Joseph came out to the door as they 
‘were starting 

You re goin’ oot o' doors then, honey 2” 
he satd to Geneneve, who stoppeu to hsten 
with a sid smile “You're bent o° gom’ 
then, but be quick back again Its goin te 
snaw Night an’ day ¢ snaws dniftin’ ower 
Tangbarugh Moor ” 

‘Dorothy was moving aw1y, but not im- 
patently She was a little anxous this 
morning She was to be Mr butholomew’s 
Jandlady, if he decided to take the cottage 
It bid been Jet on lease with the farm for 


She generations Lately, since st had stood empty 


30 much, Miss Craven had nied to get md of 
at, but Miss Richmond would not hear of 
Tt wis always Miss Richmond's 

name tbat the agent, Mr Damer, used , never 
Mr monds, 86 that the people of the 
neighbourhood had no clear idea of the real 
ownerabip of the vaious portions of the 
rarrell Colt estate, 
Mr Bartholomew remembered that a doc 
tor’s widow had lived m the cottage twenty 
years ago After that a cartwnght had taken 
it, who had built himself @ workshop m the 
orchard, and after his ture it had stood 
empty so long that Miss Craven, halt-despatr- 
ang of Jetting 1t in any other way, had fur- 
mished it to suit an eccentnc old inan, who 
had offuied to pay a somewhat liberal rent 
for a furnished cottage, providing 1t was 4 
mule away from any other human dwelling 

The cottege at Netherbank was baely 
halfa mile from Hunsgarth Hags, and but 
very little farther from Mork Marishes. Stil, 
at stood alone, and was quiet enough to please 
even the eccentric stranger, Untortunately, 
however, for Miss Craven, he did not remain 
morc than a couple of years—not long enough 
to cover the outliy he had caused her to 
makc, and the wea of any one else ever 
Tequiring a furmshed cottage at Netherbank 
had been considered ratl er in the light of a 
yoke in the neighbourhood of Mur Marishes, 
Dorothy knew well that the coming of the 
Bartholonews was an uneapectcdly favout- 
able tun of fortune’s wheel 

It was 2 steep and rugged road that led 
downward from the Hy Ihere vere low 
rade stone walls on either hand , patches of 
golden rigwort grew by the wayside, dense 
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brambie-brakes were spreading everywherc , 
the amber and vermilion leaves throwing into 
rehef the great clusters of pe pur; 

fruit. Now and then a spray flung itself 
aloit, waving in the sunshine against the far 
distance of duh blue sca and sky. 

“I wish I could brng a hundred Inttle 
gutter children from the London slums to 
this hillside to day,” Genevieve said, as they 
came to a sharp turn in the road—the npe 
brambles seemed to clustct more thickly 
than ever in the sheltered corner by the walt. 
“ Tt secms such a pity,” she continued, “ that 
the blackbernes should wither here un 
gathered when there are so many little 
fingers that have never gathered onc, so 
many litle lips that have ncver been stuncd 
by one... Wait till my slip comes ito 
port. ‘There shall be a feast day!” 

A nonute later her eye rested on the 
thatched cottage that was to be her home. 
No cloud shadow was upon it, there was 
no sudden chifl in the air. A flight of white 
Pigcons were just scttling upon the roof, 
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“ Lfomse and T vonld force 
Thy future portios, sure and well— 
CR 
Je linowainc, £Aa 2 light of the Deokecs 

“A corrace in a corn-field and a pwtur- 
esque stile where the gate should be '™ ex- 
clamed Genevieve in pleased surprise. 

“T shouldnt ha’ thought ‘at you'd ha’ 
known ‘at stubble meant corn,” said Miss 
Craven with the touch of disdain thit she 
seemed to have adopted for special use when 
she spoke to Genevieve. “ As for the stile, 
at's the awh’ardest stile 1’ the distnct. ive 
asked Mr, Damer to put a gate up oll I'm 
tured o” askin’ him.” 

Certanly the stile was an awhward one, 
and the path the field was narrow, 
midway it tured at a sharp angle m the 
dhrection of the cottage. Just at the tum, a 
Breit covey of partridges started outwards 
with a sudden burst, and went whiny and 
uttering up the stubble to the wide furzy 
pasture that skirted the moor 


we 
Aad 


“Wall one be luble to that kind of thing?" four 


asked Genevieve, with a hith pretenceof being 
startled. 

“ kounently lable,” said Mr, Bartholomew. 
“Tf you think it wil be a drawbick to aust 
dence at Netherbank you must speak before 
at is too late.” 

1 will resign myself to the partndges,” 
Tephed Genevieve, coming to a standstill n 
front of the cottage. Certsunly twas as rude 


and quaint a little place as you could see. 
The heavy ling thatch hung low over window 
and wall, the broad chimney of undressed 


stone was built outsule, and stood hke a tall 
buttress picturesquely designed for the thatch. 
to lean against and the winding ivy to cling 
to, the purple browa boughs of the fading 
ash tee dropped upom the roof, creepers 
hung fading and yellowing about the deep re- 
cesses of the windows Ihe garden, a tiny 
unfenced patch of ground between the cottage 
and the stubble field, displayed a fine crop of 
the crimson spires of the dock sorrel, sweet- 
herbs crept about in tangled masses, a soli- 
{ary pale pink hollyhock grew at the foot of 
the rough stone steps that led upto the cottage 
di 


loor 

“What do you think so far?” asked Mr 
Bartholomew a little anxiously , all the morn- 
ing he had been more or less anxious 

“So far I dunk it 1s charming,” Genevieve 
answered with enthusiasm “ Perhaps it 1s 
even too charming, since it 25 not i the nature 
of things to Le consistent " 

“Well, that's just what I'm frightened of,” 
sad Miss Craven, unlocking the door, It 
opened straight into the kirchen ‘There was 
the usual broad gratcless hearthston, ele 
vated some inches above the flagsed floor, 
the usual wide chimney, the usual “ rchon- 
crook” of the district A dresser with a halt- 
hiled plate-rach stood opposite to the win 
dow, a white scoured table, with 2 few rush- 
bottomed chairs, completed the furniture of 
this charactenstic apartment. 

A door on the Icft opened into the one 
sitting-room, which Bliss Criven had done 
her best to make as attractive ay might be 
And the midday sun, slanting through the 
diamond panes, certainly fell upon some 
touching evidences of Dorothy's desire and 
power to make the best of things. 

Her finest geranums—one and all—stood 
in the two deep window-alls. them 
‘were fuchstas still m bloom, a thnving lemon- 
plent, a hbittle dark leaved rosetree. ‘The 
mantel-sheli held some of the same eaquisite 
old china that Genevieve had admured at the 
Ilaggs ; round the room were ranged some 
of five old oak chaus; and, wonderful 
to say, the deep recesses were filled with 
empty book shelves, 

“Mr Quale put'em up at his own expense,” 
sad Dorothy. ‘Simon Frost put em up for 
tum, an’ he made hun this thing, a cabinet, 
he called 1t, to put bis lumps 0 stone an! 
bits o’ broken pot into. Folks about here 
rechoned he was gettin’ childish, bat when 
you came to talk to him you seon found out 


that there was a meanun’ in his childishness 
Why, he'd bits o” queer pottery ‘at he'd picked 
up? this very field, ’at he sui had been Fud 
there cver since the Romans camped up yon- 
der on Langbarugh Moor.” 

Genevieve was taking rapid notes of the 
capabilites of the little plice , st could soon 
be mide home lke and comfoituble She 
raved no doubt, even where doubts mht 
hive been rasud, and Dorothy was tmost 
moved to gratitude by the reasonable silences 
and hghtsome httle speeches, which peshaps 
she only half understood. She had not 
thought that this fine pnncess would have 
accepted so readily an eaile that included 
sach conditions as sleeping rooms under the 
bare sloping thatch, and a dimond paned 
window under her dressing table instead of 
over it, Dorothy was not unused to the idea 
of selfsacihce, nevertheless she began to 
suspect its existence in Genevieve Bartho- 
lomew with surpnse. 

‘The orch was at the back of the 
cottage. Lher. was a door opening out of the 
Litchen, a little fight of grass grown. steps 
with a hand rail, and underneath the gnarkd_ 
boughs of the apple trees there was an old 
draw well, with its moss growo bucket, ity 
worn handle and its red rusty chain, 

“ Lhere'” said Genevieve, “I have always 
said that some day there would come to me 
a sudden longing to be an artist. Ihe mo 
ment has come. The draw-well 1s my fate 
Let me sit on the steps to contemplate that 
green buckct and my future existence” 

“ I will have no mval under my own roof, 
bendes, I am swe the studio will not ac- 
commodate two artists,” sad Mr, Bartholo 
mew, walking down the orchard path to the 
jomer’s workshop, which stood beyond the 
fruit laden trees 

“ T should say it was quite as good a place 
as the barn that Landscer made into a studio 
at St John's Wood,” said Genevieve, follow- 
ing Misa Craven mto the big, bare looking 
workshop, and, truth to say, it did not 
Premise ul, There was space enough, light 
enough, and it appeared to be at least weather- 


Some ,busmess matters between Miss 
Craven and Mr Bartholomew were settled 
then and there, while Genevicve wandered 
about ankle-deep amongst the tall grasses 
that were quivering and whitenmg under the 
bending boughs. A robm was chirping out 
us bright autumn notes overhead , apples 
¢ame tumblog down unexpectedly, some 
tld - eyed cattle were looking over the 

ige, 
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“T shall design a fneze for the stucio from 
thw,” sad Mr, Bartholomew, coming bick 
up the path “Jt shall be an interweaving of 
red cheehed apples on lichened boughs, and 
golden haned madens by moss - covered 
wells." 

Genevieve made answer in lively phrase , 
she hardly knew what it was that phe wav 
saying She was wondering how long it was 
since she had heard her father speak of any 
artistic thing he meant to do im such tones 
as these, Irue, it was but a small thing— 
the straw to show which way the current 418 
setting, and the current was setting ngbily, 
so much at Jeast was evident 

How quickly it had all been done! A 
short walk in the October sunshine, saunte: 
round a cotixgc, through an apple orchard, 
and the future was detuned. Ilere was a 
home, a place to lve so much bfe im, work 
so much work, suffer so much, hope so 
much, grow so much. Lverything looked 
far, the fairest looked possible, ‘Lhe outer 
and ent narrowness and staitness of 
things held no threat of a corresponding 
straitncss of soul, rather was it of 18C. 
Here, if anywhere, nas room for a soul to 
expand to its own full growth, unbruised by 
contact with souls whose growth means 
hardening. The very ar plone in if 
and the sunshine stirred the veins of hile til 
the meee prospect of living was a bountiful 

. 


go 

“ And now, dear, I have been recollecting 
myself,” said Mr, Bartholomew when they 
weie once more in the lane, “I hove 
remembered the fatiguing day you had yess 
terday, and have decided that you shall go 
back with Miss Craven, and rest tl] dinner- 
tme_ I am gomg over to Thurkeld Abbas to 
sce Canon Gabnel.” 

“ And I am not to go with you?” 

Mr. Bartholomew understood the tone, 
appreciated the effort that giaceful obedience 
required. But apart from the reason he bad 
given, he had enough motive for hus decision, 
He had a natural desire to be alone as he 
passed through Murk Manshes. The place 
was fall of assouations, Memoty would 
meet bum m the village street, “ holding the 
folded annals of his youth.” Regret would 
seal his hp with her silent finger, 

“Yon's Usselby Hall,” said Dorothy as 
she and Genevieve went ppward by 2 shorter 
path thiough the fields. Miss Craven was 
indicating a dark purple pomt, a mere jagged 
edge of the moorland, so far as Genevieve 
could see. ‘The point was the farthest pomt 
of Usselby Crags, and the.house stood just 
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below among the almost leafless trees, but all passed through his brun in a few momenta 
Deing at least two mules distant theie was as he stood there by the little gate that was 
little to be seen of it from Netherbank. dropping to the gronad for very age. 

“Tt seems a bleak place for any one to He had been lodging at Hunsgarth Hages, 
lave in," said Genevieve, not much interes.d pamting, studying, dreammg, for tno long 
im what she was s.ying summers, when he first inct Clance Brooke 

“So at 15," replied Miss Craven, “only It only seemed Ihe \«sterday that he had 
nobody does live m st, execpt old Ben Char- sat there by the hedguiow sketching rapzdly, 
lock and Jacl. I don’t suppose Mr Kirkos eagurly, not noting the storm that wascomng 
wald mil ever come there again to hve—not oxcr the moor, Suddenly it burst upon him. 
for any length of timc. When he was younger Lhe nearest shelter was the house under the 
he seemed quite fond o’ this country He trees, and before he could enter the porch 
wrote a book—a poctry booh—‘Northern the door was opened for hm by a tall, slight 
Wood Notes,’ he called st, an’ youd ha’ gui dressed in deep mourning, who had cvi- 
thought ‘at he cared more for Usselpy Crags dently been weeping. Lhe tears were wet 
an’ Langbarogh Moor than for all the foresgn on her eyelids, even as she smiled her wel- 
countries 1' the world put together I’ve come; and, perhaps, she would hardly have 
heard say ‘at he’s shamed 0’ some o’ them cared to smile at all af she had not secn that 
poems now He was only a lad, just fresh the stranger was almost as shy as herself. .... 

Oxford, when he wrote them. He's [hat was the bemanmz—tears, sympathy, 
wntten another book since—not poetry , x's a sweet smile, a sudden compassion. 
something about philosopby—'The Philo- Clarice Brooke way the daughter of an 
sophy of Culture,’ I thik it’s called. I saw architect, who bad gone to his grave wom 
it once in & bookseller's shop over at Market out with failure, and the sorrow and shame 
Studley. But J could make nothing of st, atl of failure, leaving lus only child to the un- 
was over farlearnt for me. it's curus ‘at he ‘tender mercus of an elderly cousin of her 
never puts ro name to his books—nothing mother’s, her sole rclitive so far as she knew. 
but his mtals, ‘G K.’, for I’ve heard Canon When Miss Peters died, her annuity dying 
Gabnel say ‘at he was o first rate seholar, with her, Noel Bartholomew was thankful to 
‘an’ might do anything he hikes so far as book- the core of him that hy was able to offer a 
Jearann’ went.” home, a name, and a lies deep love to the 

So Miss Cravcn ran op, much to Gene- woman whose love had been his from the 
vieve's satisfaction, since 1t appeaied to be day that her cyes first fll upon him, It 
an evidence of copafatory intention. And came in the end to be such love as he had 
Genevieve had the rare ment of being a half despaired of wiunmng , and he knew well 
good listener, Many a tume—as now, for that m winnung it he had won lifes Lest and 
anstance—she listened for sympathy's sake picatent pre. Till the day of her death ie 
‘until she found herself hstenmng for her own had no other view than this, and the 
pleasure and interest, for after all it was some- difference death had made was the difference 
thing to know that any fine morning might of love’s sncrease rather than of love's change 

them a neighbour whom it might be or ending 
good to meet m the mtellectual sparseness of = After standing there a while, thinking, 
Murk-Manahes. yearmng, fighting with the strong, silent de- 

spar that had never kft hun for one wahin; 
2 hour, he passed on, turning away by tee 138 
wosometnck | that Jed through the sed,y march to Thur- 
ow ination pegs Acid Abbas. Ihe little town looked. exactly 
Romar Beommme ag xt had always looked Canon Gabnel's 
Meanwayze Noel Bartholomew was gomg house was there by the church, the old clock 
on his way, suffering a quieter sadness than in the tower was chiming the quartera as 
he had prepared bunself to suffer. Noagita- sweetly as ever A young cl wus 
tions beset him as he passed through the comung out by the vestry door. He blushed 
“long unlovely street” of the low-lying ham- with surprise at the sight of a stranger in the 
let, There was the door where hus heart was street» ot Fhurkeld Abbas. : 
‘used to beat ; at was the doorof a small dark — “‘ Mr. Severne, 1 believe? May I intro- 
house ander some trees. Itwas empty now, duce myself? My name 1s Bastholomew,” 
and falling fast mto rum. ‘This was well. said the stranger courteously, hopmg to over 

‘That hustory of his was not romantic, come the young curate’sdeepenmg: tom 5 
af people count rgmance in these days. It but st was not to be lightly overcome, - 


CHAFTER VILI,—BIRKRICG GILL. 
9 Yet half I seewsed to secoguise 
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“Oh, I say!” caciaimed the young man, greenery of the undergrowth, the pnmrose 
‘with another and a deeper blush, and a smile leaves were fading among the dead pme- 
that was, perhaps, more than adequate to the needles that strewed the ground, nch rusaet- 
occasion, “ Canon Gabriel will be sorry—he ll imted fircones were dropping nowelessly mto 
be anfully sorry. He's gone to Market- thesoft carpet. ‘The light breeze was hushed 
Studky to a Ruridecanal meetmg. But down there, all was silent save the sooth- 
won't you come m? Won't you have some ing murntur of the hittle stream. 
luncheon or—or something?” Was it a dream? Was it a poem? A 

“Thank you not to day,” sad Mr. Bar minute more, a sudden tum in the path, and 
tholomew. ‘I shall be over to morrow most he stood in the presence of a hving picture, 
hkcly, o1 the next day, when I hope to have A good picture flashes itself upon your 
the pleasure of seemg the Canun, and of meet senses an ail ats entirety at x single glance , 
ing you agam I expect that we shall be in one moment your conception is made, 
very dependent upon our nesghbours—my Important details may remain to be con 
daughter and I.” dered, but they do not affect that first force 

Shall you?—shall you really ?° exclaimed ful impression So forceful was it an this 
the young man, openmg his blue eyes in case that Nowl Dartholomew stood still, ar- 
surprive “Tsay, that 18 good nens!” He rested by a figure as strikingly picturesque as 
was blushing still, or blushing agam, :t 18 any he bad ever placed on canvas mm his life, 
diflicult to know exactly which to say. The It was the Sgwe of a lady attired mn a sweep- 
last impression Mr Bartholomew had of him mg drapery of pale pink serge She was 
was on impression of a deep crimson blush, below the road, sitting on one of the large 
a smile that wis almost u Iiugh from very stones by the side of the stream. Her hat 
Nervousness, and an intensely clencal low- was lying among the firns behind her; an 
crowned hat Indian shaw! of glowing colour fell from her 

“ Nevertheless there 1s a chasm about the shoulders, hei white arm, only half-concealed 
hoy,” Noel Bartholomew said to himself as by the soft lace that edged her slceve, was 
he went eawud through the street He thrown outwards, so that her hand touched 
would not go back the same way again [bebe a ‘pry of pot-yet leafless honeysuckle, 
Ahcre were w1ys enough to choose from "The dark head, resting on the other hind, was 

At was afternoon now, but the sun went on tuined a little upward, so that the face, with 
‘shining bughtly, warmly It was Ithe a mild all its beauty of olive tmnt, of full nch curve, 
Apnl day with touches of September sidness of vivid cxpression, was secn to the utter- 
init lo a mw who had been in london most advantage. It was a beauty that was 
all the summer the fvehng of emancipation starthng, there was something strange in 1t, 
came with a freshness and a fulness hardly to something perplexing, 

Be comichended except by capeuence. Lhe — In that moment of surpnse Noel Bartho- 
blue aur, the soft wind, the silcnce, the soh- lomcw was not conscious of any admiration, 
tude were as so many enchintments, leading perplexing or other As was usual with him, 
tum on and on, by field and road and marsh he could not throw off the dreamful mood he 
and farm til bis senses wore lulled to a kind had been in all at once, There was always 
of dreamful, placid acceptance of all things an mterval between absence and presence of 
that were, or had been, or should be. Why mind. It mught be that the mterval was 
make any moan in such a world ? longer‘than usual this time, As it bas been 

Piewntly he perceived that be had gone said, he stood sull a few seconds while a con- 
faither thin he had intended It was no fused scnse of recognition was stealmg over 
mitter. ‘There was the path up through him ‘Then he simply raised hu hat, as 
Larkngg Gill to the moor, and he could much by way of apology for mntrusion as by 
eon skirt the edge of the moor and drop way of salutation, and passed op, saying to 
downward to the Haggs.... Was the time himself, “1t is Miss Richmond, certunly, it 
semung long to Genevieve 1 Miss Richmond !" 

50 he went on under the yellow leaves, Once he fancied that alittle sound came 
down ito the bottom of the Gill, where the after him through the trees, 2 sound as of a 
beck ran swiftly toward the sea, gurgling musical, mocking, audible something that 
vound and under the great green boulders, might be a spoken word, or might be a mere 
over the many-tnted stones. Glossy fronds echo of 2 ward, or even a mere memory of 
of hart’s tongue fern curved gracefully by the one reverberating across the unforgotten years. 
water'sedge, the scarlet bemnes of the cuckoo-' Vague ax it was 1t haunted him all along the 
Pant made mich contrast among the vanows edge of Langbarugh Moor, 











HELEN LOWER, here I stand, 

Domnmant over sca and Jand, 
Son’s love built me, and I hold 
Mother's love engraved in gold. 
Love 1s in and out of time, 
Tam mortal stone and hime 
Would my gran‘te girth were strong 
As either love, to last as long, 
I should wear my crown entire 
To and thro’ the Doomsday fire, 
And be found of angel eyes 
In carth’s recurring Paradise. 

A. LENNYSON. 


Hatrway up Lelfist Lough, on the high wit and beauty came av natural gifts, yet one 
ground to the leli, you mty suc tremathable who dipped deeply into the font of human 
landmark ‘hts 1s Helcn’s Tuner, built by knowledge, and by pure sympathy with all 
the present Farl of Dufferm +s a tnbute of thal was good and be witiful m life, exerted a 
filial affection to Ins mother, the lite Countess lasting influence on all those whose privilege 
of Gifford, rtd formally named after hei on it was to know her 
attaming his mayouty Ashort drive from Bango, or, still better, 

Looking across from the gicy old walls of a pleasant two mile stretch across the turt 
Carncktereus, it may be seca crowning the ftom Claudeboye House, will bing you to 
Tughest hill on the Clandeboye estate, Clear the foot of the hil. Here, ghmmertng amul 
Cut against the sky, there 1 stuncs, lashed by ferns, sedges, birches, and firs, very calm 
the winds or touched by the sun, ever frm and peaceful on 2 golden autumn day, with 
and endunng—a fitting memorial of one of Helen's Toner reflected on its face, & a 
the best and noblest of women. lake, Then a smart chmb through 

Lary Gifford was a Sheridan, one to shom 7 wood, and the Tower—a veritable Scotch 
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tower, with “corbx sturs and juttmg 
turrets all complete—1 before you 

At the basement lives the old keeper with 
hus wife, tnd nere alter inscubing you 
name in the visitors book you follow him 
up the stone steps 

"The sleeping chamber first 
room tcmaihable for the fine specimen 
Ficnch embroidery which decorates the bed 


A cony hittle 
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To 
MY DEAR SON ON HIS IST BIRIHDAY 


Seth + Silva Fame 


Tat Lox 


‘of How shill I bless thee? Human Tove 


Ts all too poor m prssion tu words! 


stead with the quaint mscription on the The he wt achey with a sense above 


tester 
T naghily pth my mow np tent 
Gy) fear "ever home 
Trom her, you are taken to the top 
Looking cist on 1 clew day the view i 
superb I'rom ( Iuudeboye woods and lakes, 
belfast Lou,h and the Antrim hills on the 
left the cye swccps round to Cantre and 
the Scoteh corst, till distance 15 lost m the 
dim range of Cumberland hills 


Descending u,un, we enter the principal ; 


chuuber—oetigonal otk panelled, with 
gromed pointed cul g aod stamed ,|ass 
windows On thes, we numerous quit 
designs, intermnacd with the signs of the 
vodiic, showin, tht pursuits of mankind 
durmy the progress of the s.asonx—from the 
sturdy sower of spun, to the shiuivelled old 
man warming his tovs by the winter fire 
Over the fireplace 1$ a miche for 1 silver 
lamp and flanking the west w ndow ae two 
poctical ms npuons—th at on the kc ft, printed 
an ,old and having r¢fetence to the lamp 15 
by Lord Duflenins mother, and that on the 
night prmtd m bold black type 1s by the 
poct laure. 

On reading I ady Gufford s graceful verses 
‘We are pitheticilly reminded that she was 
not spared to see her sons bullraint carccr 
I give them here and the lauicate s sonorous 
lcs stand at the head of this } aper 

CHARITS LLASHERWICR, 


All Language that the lip affords! 


Therefore, a symbol shill express 


My love —a thin, nor rare nor stringe 


But yet—etern l—measurcless— 


Knowing no shadow and no chine! 
Tight # which of all the lovely shows 
‘Lo our poor world of shi lows given, 


The fervent Prophet veices chose 


Alone—1s attribute of Heaven! 


At a most solemn pause we sind ! 
Krom this diy forth, for evamore, 
The weak but lovin, umn ban! 
Must cease to guide thee as of yoru t 
then w through hic thy footsteps stay: 
And cuthly beacons dinily shinc, 
* Let ther. be Lijht upon thy way, 
An 1 holier ,axdance far than ming 
Lct there be Jaght um thy clear soul, 
When 1 assion tempts or Doubts wl, 
‘When Gnefs duk tempests oor thes roll 
“Let there be Li,ht that shall not fal! 


So—ungel ,uarded—mry st thou tread 
Lhe narrow pith, which few my find, 
And at the end look bach nor dread 
Lo count the vamshed y curs bebind | 
And pray, that she whose hind doth trace 
Abts heart w um prayer, wncn lift is prot, 
May se and know thy blesscd fice 
In Gods own glorious Light tt last ! 


June arst 1847 


GEOLOGY AND THE DELUGE. 


‘The Substance of 2 Jectnre delrvered an Glrogow 
By uss Grace 1nF DUK OF ARGLLL 


T™. question I propose to amswei 1s this— gence has becn csacatilly of a temporary 
Is tha any scentific evidenx that chaacts The third a thit there 1s evi 
such an event as a Deluge occurred? By dunce that it hts been atcompamed with 
that tum Deluge I mcan thit thee has the destruction of animal hte The fourth 
Den over some considciable aca of the that this cvent his happencd «ince the buth, 
lobe although not over the whole of rt, a or as some would rather ¢ all at, the develop 
teat submeigence of the land under the se ment of Man upon the globe It i» not 
Thit is the first condition which geology necsswy to discuss here what may have 
requires ‘Ihe second 1s that this submer been the causes of this Deltge At the best, 
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such a discussion must be purely theoretical 
Lonly ask have we, 2s a matter of fact, cvi 
tlence that there ever was a Deluge? 

‘Now there 1s one question which I think of 
ammense importance — namely, what docs 
‘Man humseif say, as a race, upon thes ibyect? 
I do not refer metely to the account given m 
the Mosaic writmgs by the gicat prophet and 
lawgiver of the Jews, on whose narrauve we 
geneially found our conccpton of the Deluge 
1 am speaking of Man as aiace Does the 
yiee say anything upon this subrect? Tt 5 
4 wonderful thing how absolute 1s the silence 
of our acc on their own carly history 
Putting aside, of course, the Senpture nina 
tre, which 1s of much late: dite, no whisper 
comes to us out of the depths of time from 
‘Man himself to tell us of his own ongin, or of 
his own early history. Some people say this 
t+ natuial enough, because Man was at first a 
suvage But I must frankly confess that Ido 
not beheve that theory. Therc 1s another way 
of accounting for t—on the supposition thit 
Mi in the childhood of the tace was as we 
were in our individual childhood, and ws. 
possesicd of that bkssed uncons<iousness ot 
‘self which 1s the charm of all childhood. Jt 
flows not occur to a child to wnite a diary of 
Ins own wustence. Tlut let no one tell me 
that Man was a savage when I know that the 
inventions of carly Man were mfinitcly 
more unpoitant than those of later days, of 
which we ate so proud, The man who drew 
the first spark of fire was a fat greater inven 
tor than the man who struck the first spok 
of clectnerty Look, agryn, at the invention, 
which must have been the result of miny pro. 
cesses, by which curtain natural asses were 
giadually made to produce those crops upon 
which we all depend—those cercals which 
atc the staple of human consumption all over 
the globe We must get some other explana- 
tron of the silence of M2n than that he was t 
savage. It must, however, be achnowledged 
that he has been silent concermng his 
own ongm so far us books and writings 
sue concerned But it 1s not true that Man 
has becn sient upon this question of a 
Deluge. Deeply rooted m the memories of 
mankind, and transmitted no doubt by early 
trarlition from generation to gincrition, there 
ws hurdly a single sace of a civilicd character 
on the globe which has not some tradition 
Kspecting a Deluge, M Lenormant, whose 
name 1 farmliar mn hterary cucles m France 
as that of a man of great scholarship, and of 
very considerable authority on the euly his, 
tory of nanons, and* who, I apprehend, lke 
Moat Frenchmen of the present day, has 1 - 
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proached the subjcct not with any view of 
supporting the bilsical narrative, but entirely 
im the direction of what 1s called frcethought 
thus expressed humself ut the conclusion of 
an article which he contnbuted to the Con- 
temporary Renew tn November, 1879 — 
The resalt, then, of thy long review wathonsec 
us to. iffium the story of the Duloe 10 Be + varversal 
‘badifion among all branches of the human race with 
the one exception, howevcr,ot the biick Now, arecol- 
Jecton thir precrve and concordant cannot be myth 
veloatindy mented No religous or eosmocci 
myth chrracter of umversaitty Tt must 
‘rhe Hom Doevemmancenvs ofp redandtanble crest 
$0 powerfully impressing the un zgnation of the tirst 
ancestors of our aoe, a never to hive heen forgotten, 
by thew dexendants This cataclysm must b ve 
occurred near the fist ctadk of minkind arc bef rc 
the drypernon of the fumbes from which the principal 
races were ta spnng,, for st would be at ono unpros 
Tale and ancrlacal ia admit thet ab as many diffcent 
points at the globe as xe should have to asume in 
‘arder to explain the wide ypread of thexe tridtiony 
ocd phcnotacas aoevectly Tike should bave ovcurred 
thar memory hevmg assumed an wlentieal forma, nd 


'y FReMmeas cocumstinces that mecd not necessary 


we oceabred (o the mand in such ¢ «5 ? 
‘He concludes with these words —~ 


“But as the ca% oow stands, we 10 not hesstate 
dec] we that, fu from bemg a coy Uh, the Biblial Deluge 
vy areal and histone al fact, H sing, to aay the fevt 
Teftatstmpress on the ancestory cit} reeraecs, Aly in or 
Tndo-1 uropean, Sumitu or Sxro Arabian, Chamitic 
‘or Kushat—thvt th to 41), on the three great civilised, 
races Of the ancicat world, thow which conshtute the 
‘bs, her humanity—btfore the wecsiors of those races 
Hid as yet seperated, amd im the part of Asti thes 
together inhabited ” 





It 1 quite possible that some persons may 
oy, *Oh but on versal tradition 1s no proot 
of an histoucal eit!’ I do not sty at a8 
proof but it ts a strong indicition when it 15 
so unsvesal as this. And, J think, this may 
be said with acy, ud to this particulas tradition, 
that sts one very unbkely to have anscn fiom 
the imagiwation of mankind, because there 18 

that impresses itself so strongly upon 
our human experience 1 the stability of the 
Jand and the solidity of the ground on 
which we stand 1 do not think it at all 
Dihely that the culy races would have in 
vented 2 tradition of the occan suddenly 
coming up ove the mountains of the globe, 
and so covering it, to the destruction of ali 
hf 1 thmk the argument a vety stion; 
one, that thcre must haye been an actual 
cvcnt on which such tradition rested, phen 
we have a fiadition $0 universal as M Le- 
normant hts proved it to be ‘That 13 the 
Sirst fact which I bring before you. It 1s nat 
3 physical fact, but it 15 2 mental fact m the 
Instory and in the memory of the human ree 
whatever value you may attach toit Itisa 
fact of which you are bound ta tal + ane 
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I will come now to physical facts, and 1 
wall begin by a hitl, bit of reasoning. | If the 
Deluge has taken place it must have been the 
latest cvent in the physical history of our 
globe. ‘That 1s clear. Now, it follows as a 
consequence fiom this, that we me not to 
wenbe to the Dulugs insthung very old or 
\ery permanent in the structure of the globe, 
‘rin the form tions which we see around us 
We are to look tor the facts of the Deluge in 
Superficial fucty—essenbally superficial and 
fiansitory And at 15 fiom an enor in regard 
to ths that 1 think screntific men have ap- 
proached this subject hitherto with great pre- 
jude. When geology first began to be 
studid—about a hundied years ago—and 
which it was frst noticed that shells were to 
be found m sold rocks, men said that they 
could not beheve them to be rcal shells, and 
for some ume 2 theory prevailed that they 
were “spoits ot natuice”—that they were 
Jukes of the Creator for the purpose of deceiv- 
thg Man, orfor exercising his isgenuity—at all 
events, that theycdid not really represent things 
which ha been shells, but that they were the 
appeaianes of shells, and nothmg more. 
Tam not suie that thit theory lasted 
Jong, be woe & was so manifestly absurd, 
then the theory ¢ one that these shells were 
due to the Deluge hat was quite as absurd 
a theory as the othu, as we sce when we 
recollect what these shctls were, In many 
cases they were shells which formed part 
of the solid stone, and were yery oftun found 
on the tops of the highest mountains. We 
have not in gut county many examples of 
that, hecause most of oul mountams ate made 
up of what are called the pumutive rocks, in 
which there are no fossils, 0: a very few 
fossils, and thes. of a kind very dificult to 
decipher But im niny parts of Lunope the 
mountains fom the top to the botiom— 
Iigher mountains than we have her—are 
one succussive seliis of stat. of hmestone 
more oF less full of fossils { semember pry 
Ing a visit some iment yeas ago to the 
Bayan Ty20). Lord Lome and another 
of my sony ascendcd one of the Inghest 
mmyuntains, ind on thei return they gave me 
@ piece @ rock bioken off with a immer, mn 
which thee was sect a most beautifal and 
dehtcate shcil converted mto limestone, and 
which they had found on the summit of the 
Alp. It was one of the oldest shelly in 
the world in patiein and shape; and it isa 
very remarkable thing that some of these shells 
should be ahve at the prevent day—not the 
Same In species but the same m genenc form. 
It is quite possible that the eaily geolousts 
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would have saiil that that shell had been left 
by the Deluge, but when people came to look 
mto this theory they found it untenable. 
Those shelly weie not superficial, and were 
not left as any Deluge woukd have left them. 
They were nuneialised—imbedded into the 
stone in which they existed Obviously that 
was the result of a very long process, and 
could have nothing whatever to do with what 
was called a Deluse. The result of such 
seasonings was that scientific men got a pre 
Judice against the very word Deluge, thy 
thought xt ndiculous, and in scientific, ay mM 
othe: matters, the old theory hokls truc— 
“Give a dog a bad name and bang it.” ‘Tae 
consequence was that no scientiie man for 4 
Jong tme wonld even listen to any evidence 
iniavour of a Deluge, Comparatively a short 
fime ago—some twenty years ago—my own 
state of nund was one of entire suspense in 
tegardl to the Deluge, except as some local 
phenomenon which hid aficcted the cra ile of 
mankind, but not as an event which had ever 
aflected any considerable aict of the globe. 
Only within the last few years has it seemed 
to me that facts had becn accumulating which 
proved there had been a gicat submergence 
of the land over a large puttion of the globe, 
and one which really corresponded with the 
human traditions of the Deluge 

I must warn you against another mistake. 
You must not atn’bute to the Deluge the old 
sea fines which can be secn nea Glasgow 
and tn many other places When you go down 
the Clyde you cannot help observing that 
there 15 an old Jine of ,clify on eath side 
sometimes rather Iw, and sometimes 
conspicuous ‘They are very conspicuous 
iound the Cloch Lighthouse, and they are 
vury Conspicuous near my own residence at 
Rosneath. It 1s quite obvious that the wa 
had for a long tame been, all round the coast 
of Scotland, at a level go feet 01 40 feet ngher 
thin itis now, ut that had nothing to do 
with the Deluge. It 1s a good many years 
now since an old fisend of mine—M2. South 
of Jordanhill —diycovencd that the ser 
which washed that old sea chff nad cxtsted 
mule: sery cold conditions, and that it hid 
leit no end of shells. On the west side of 
the Island of Jura, again, there ae a series 
of old sca-beaches winch, from the fact of 
then being made of a very hard rock upon 
which vegetation has great difficulty in estab- 
lishing itself, arc as naked and as bure at thes 
moment as if the sea left them only yesterday, 
I believe some of these old sea-beaches 
are no less than 160 fect above the level 
of the present sea, and 1t 1s therefore perfectly 
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clear that the ocean at that tune wis 160 feet 
higher thap it 18 now or I should rather 
say, that the lind wis 160 fcet lower You 
must dot confound 2) of these phenomena 
with the question of the Deluge because, 18 1 
hive sud before, what we mein by a Deluge 
14 not a permanent accuprtion by the se 
making sca berches of that Sand and rolling 
stones ull they become peifctly round o 
perfectly oval. What 1s mcant by 1 Deluge 
14 90 sudden a submergence thit the sc 
would not have time to lewe those marks 
ind would piss off again in 1 comparttn cly 
short period. 
I come now to another fict of imy ortance 
which 15 immediately connected with the 
Deluge, and that » the submer,ence of the 
Jund during what 1s called the Gbicil } poch 
IthinkI could tthe anyone however unrecus 
tomed he might be to geological obser atior: 
orto srological rersoning, to plice within a 
few mules of Inverary and point out anumbe 
of frets which would convince bim that the 
whole of our mountan s, the whole of Scot 
land, hid becn Jyim, decper in the sea thar 
at dues now to a depth of at feist 2 000 fet 
Ihe proofs wre innumerable , but the mos: 
prominent proof 1s this thit there are con 
stantly found on the tops of knolly ind hills 
and generlly on the tops of mountains num 
‘bers of immense boulders which ie what 1 
culled‘ perched — Lhese ne generally placer 
on the very edie of } rei ices or knolls anc 
do not bilon, to the rocks on which they sit 
These stones were carucd 1s they are being 
cued at present in Smiths Sound m the 
Arctic regions upon icebergs orice floes A: 
the re melted the stony were left on the 
Anolls, and there they we to this day Onc 
might stand on the top of these1ocks ind knolls 
and look down upon the scittered boulders 
Just as onc might look upon a 1och in the sea 
on which some great ship ad been wrecked 
and her cargo scattered on its suifice In 
the case of @ ship we should probibly have. 
the trnbers to testify to the citastrophe, 
but the timbers which curticd those old rocks: 
Wcre not timbers of wood, but timbers of 1ce 
hey malted long ago, and all the ev 
dence we have now 1s the cugo which they 
cansed. The question immediitcly ariseys— 
Was this great subi rgcuce of the land to 
the depth of at least 2000 fect comeident 
with the traditional Deluge? I cumnot 
answer that question catezoncilly I should 
‘bea great impostor if I attempted to do so, 
but my own opinion is that it wis more or 
less comcident with the catutrophe which 
men remembered asthe Deluge 1 believe 
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that the submergence of the land towuds 
the close of what 1s called the Glacial Pertod 
was ta a consulerille extent 2 sudden sub 
mergence, probably tine sudden to the 
south of this country thin ar was here, nd 
that the Deluge was closely connected with 
that submergence 
T come now to 1 fact upon which I pice 
immense rehance Bu! fast of all I wish 
to sk what you think would be the cttect of 
a Deluge Sup) osing the occanin the course. 
of the next year wore to rise 1300. 1 500, oF 
2.000 feet, what woudl you exfect to hn? 
The fit effect of w uter ove rfl wing the Find 
ts the distribution of srivels It washes wav 
the fine: earth and keavey all the stone anil 
loose matcriats, ind these Ie scattered over 
the land IL saw such an cllect on a very 
considerable se.ale not many yeus ago when a 
dum connceted with the Cin in Canal broke 
The powerful effect of that very simul piece 
of water wasseally incredible Jonge boulder 
stones were rolled down the tor ent inimense 
quantites of curth were cuned way, and 
sheets of grivel were 9] reid over the whole 
lower ground to which the witer had anv 
access It iy well known that the effect of 
an inund hop 35 tu eve n onc place grivel 
amd in another mud dqcsts | Well if there 
has ben a Delu.e we ot ht to have proot 
of it im 4 similar dist) bution of gravels 
and mud or cliy ft sometimes have been 
wicked enou,h o tlunk that there ar im 
poitint texts in the bille thet mumisters 
never preach uj on, becruse they do not quite 
Gt into any theological avstem $0 m Ihe 
manner in science [think thee we now tnd 
then a few facts which sci tific men alwys 
give the goby to Ihcy mention then 
because im consc ence they C1 not help it, but 
they do not dwell upon them and they donot 
follow them out to their conch sions Now 
there as one such fict which I would wh you 
to follow with mc to 1s consiquenees here 
38 2 mountain in Noith Wiles calkd Moti 
Tryfan, which 1s ) ait of the Snowdon range, 
and upon whieh there 1s a ver) + tluable slate 
quairy at a height of 1 390 fect above the 
picsent level of the sez in opening that 
quarry mimes. bed or grivel was found 
upon the top Pethys 1 may be hed 
whether it 15 maine crivel, but I wh in 
‘uturn what othe: agent but the sex could 
have brought gravel there? Lhns grivel could. 
not have becn formed by mae dain 
aon of the soil, beciuse it is full of se1 
shells as perfect ts they ran be found on 
he shore, dead shells, that 1s, not shells 
which apparcatly ever lived there, but shells 
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oto the aces aad the deep oes hich hat 
bean drifted there in the middle of the gravel. 
‘Thene shella are heaped pell-mell on the gravel 
on the top of this mountain, and I believe 
that every geologist admits that this is marine 
gravel, I take it that it is quite a sound 
conclusion that the sea had been up to the 
top of that mountain in very recent times, 
or a fe aomiae had Been dome to the 
leve sez. This is not zit is 
a fact, and human reason itself would be 
confounded if we could not draw our con- 
clusions irom such facty as thtsc. I draws 
second conclusion from this fact. That ser 
was nol a permanent sea, It was not the 
ase that the mountain formed the bottom 
of the ocean for many years, because we 
should then have had deposits with shells, 
living and dying, as in the case of the sea 
terraces descnbed by Mr. Smith of Jordan- 
hill, The sea had been essentially transitory 
an its operation. The second of the con- 
ditions of the Deluge is in this way fulfilled. 
Tiurdly, it was tumultuous, Jt haa no 
marks of quiet beddiag. When the sea is 
tranquil it carries down sediment from the 
nivers and lays it in regular beds, as is 
to be seen in all sedimentary rocks, When 
at 28 tumultuous, and the action is violent 
and sudden, it has not time to form regu- 
larly, and the gravel is thrown down in 
thick heaps, These being the facts, what are 
the conclusions that follow? Is it probable 
that the mountans of Wales alone were 
1,400 feet lower than they are now? There 
might be very local, very partial submergence 
of volcanic mountains under the sea. But 
what I bave desenbed happened not in a 
volcanic district, ant Mocl Tryfan is not a 
volcanic mountain, It is a mountain of solid 
rock, one of the oid primitive Cambrian 
rocks, and it is in the highest degree im- 

robable that when Moel Tryfan was 1,400 
feet below what it is now, the rest of the 
country in these British Islands was as high 
as itis now. It is at least probable, if not 
almost certain, that the submergence which 
reached in North Wales to z,400. 
over the whole of the British Islands, But 
we are not left altogether to Premimptive 
evidence upon this subject. We have similar 

els all, over the counties of Lancashire, 

enhire, Statfordshire, and Worcestershire. 
In Cheshire they are found near the town 
of Macclesfield at 1,200 above the level of 
the sea, and very much under the same con- 
ditions, That is near the watershed of 
England, where the water when it came to 


that height would pour over to the eastern: 
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const. We iow fare sone rare 
similar ot er places, there wag 
aubmengence all over England. ‘With regard 
to Scotland, I understand there is « parti. 
cular valley near Killiecrankie, which you 
will find mentioned in eee siete 
gravels found ata it of 1,500 feet, 
& about too feet higher than the Welsh 
mountain; and I 
while coming from Inverary, in passing Tyn- 


d gravels underneath the loose rub- 
bish which has come down from the steep 
mountains above. I think, therefore, that 
there is fair evidence that the submergence 
of the land, which in North Wales emounted 
to about 1,400 feet, extended over the 
whole of the British Islands, There ia 
another very important lesson to be learned 
from these beds of gravel. Running water 
holds a good deal of cabonic acid, and the 
consequence is that when shells are em- 
bedded for a long period in loose gravel 

which the water passes they ae 
idly dissolved and disappear. We may, 
» safely conclude that where dead 
shells are found in loose gravel they have 
not Been there a a Geo: 
ly speaking they are of yesterday. 
sherefarey brought face to face with 
the conclusion that in our own human 
period—because these shells now existing 
are not shells of old pattera—that in our own 
day, as fauna, the whole of the 
British Islands has been at least 1,400 or 
1,500 feet under the sea, and that these 
shells have been carried smultaneousl; 
along with gravels, and congregated on hig! 
mountains all over the three kingdoms. 
That is a very important fact; but if it 
is a fact you may why do we not find 
these shells more frequently? Well, if there 
has been submergence of the land to the 
depth of 1,500 feet in such recent times, there 
has also been re-emergence of the since 
that time, and I ask you to observe what 
would be the effect of that. Jn the process 


extended of nsing out of the sea again 2 great part of 


the gravels would unquestionably be washed , 
away into anew form. You must remember 
also another thing, that however recent the 
Deluge may have been in geological time, 
it occurred a very long time ago—it, may 
have been 50,000 or 20,000 years ago, and 
we have had all the rains and snows and 
floods, and perbape glaciers, working on the 
snounitains since that time. We cannot, there- 
fore, expect to find the gravels exactly where 
they were left by the Deluge. Many of 
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‘thera would undoubtedly be washed away by! 
the heavy rains during the long centuries: 


that have elapsed. I believe those’on Moel 
‘Tryfan have been preserved for us by the 
mere accident that they were covered by the 
remuina of glacier ice, which protected them 
from the weather; and from what we find 
in that particular place we may be certain 
regarding what occurred in other places. 
Look for a moment at what the effect of a 
submergence of 1,300 of 1,400 feet would be 
on the existing map of Europe. It would 
be a complete Deluge; it would submerge 
every capita] in Europe — except Munich 
and Madrid—hundreds of fathoms deep ; 
and reduce the present map to an archi- 
pelago of small islands. ifteen hundred 
feet, which I believe is the minimum limit 
to that bee ence, i higher than any in- 
habited vil in it Britain, except one 
in Cumberland or Westmoreland. All the 
most fertile parts of Europe—everywhere 
where there is any great 2ccumulation of man- 
kind and of animals—-would be submerged; 
and that submergence completely answers all 
that we have been taught to believe as to 
the character of the Deluge, With regard to 
Manich, which is 508 feet above ts sea 
level, I may say that when passing through 
it about three years ago, and gi o lo see 
the famous colossal statue of Bavaria, I was 
amazed to see the enormous gavel pits that 
are collected around the city, I do not know 
howmany fect deep of solid compacted gravel, 
that had evidently been swept down from the 
ranges of the Alps. ‘Therefore, although 
Munich would be above the 1,400 feet line, 
the whole plain of Munich must certainly 
we been under the sea which carried that 
gravel from the Alps. Practically, therefore, 
the whole of Europe was submerged by the 
submergence of which we have certain proof 
on Moet! Tryfan. 

Let us now look at the distribution of mud, 
or what we call in this country brick 
earth,—remembering that it is the mud of 
the ocean, or the mud of rivers when left dry 
and hardened, that becomes what we call clay 
or brick earth, The valley of the Clyde is very 
rich in brick earth. Have we, then, any evi- 
dence with regard to mud of that kind which 
would indicate a great submergence of the 
land? That is the question to which I must 
now refer, There is all over the centre of 
Burope a prodigious formation which has 
Deen a great puzzle to ists. You will 
find an tiaborate account of it in Sir Charles 
Lyell’s work. It is calied in German the 
Loves, It occupies the whole valley of the 
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Rhine'trom Basle down to Belgiom, while in 
beight it reaches 1,600 feet, answering closely 
to the measurement of Moel Tryfan, the dil- 
Heer ratnine nares & exe Samed xe 
ing nothing in such & question. you 
have proof that the submergence of the land 
has been 1,400 feet to 1,500 feet in Scotland 
and Wales, it is quite natural that you should 
find it extending to 1,600 feet in the centre 
of Barope. The hills of the Rhine valley ere 
sometimes entirely covered with that mud. 
Geologists have been immensely purzied 
with that mud. They do not know what to 
make of it, There have been fifty different 
theories about it Sir Charles called it, 
and that was very remarkable, the “saunda- 
fon mud." He had no doubt whatever that 
it was the result of water. The only ques- 
tion was—what kind of water? Was it the 
river Rhine, which ran at a higher level 
and immensely more powerful than it is now, 
or was it some great lake, or was it the 
sea? Here again scientific men with per- 
sistent obstinacy refused to recognise the 
sea. They said it was the Rhine or some 
lake. But there is an indication as to 
character of the water which geologists 
admit, There are shells in the mud, as 
in all great deposits of water, And what are 
the shells found in thismud? They are not 
lacustrine shells; they are not shells thet 
lived in lakes or in rivers; they are simply 
‘shells which lived in forests that grew on the 
surface of the earth, Even in this country 
there are a great number of land shells in our 
Qrasses, in our heaths, and in our mosses, 
though not in such abundance as abroad, 1 
do not need to tell you that if the sea went 
over the land very far from its onginal shore 
it might not bring sea shells with it, Wales 
‘is close to the sea, and there an inundation of 
the sea would certainly carry shells with it ; 
Dut if the ocean spread aver a great part of 
central Europe the water might have Jeft all 
the shells behind it before it reached, that 
distance. That is at least negative proof But 
my belief is that the centre of Europe was 
ied by the sea, which cul i 


quite as consistent es any other. 

I come now to the most interesting part 
of the question, viz. that connected wi 
the destruction of animal life, 
know whether it is familiar to 
that at 2 very recent period in 
of the globe this country and 
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was inhalited by a fauna of large animals, 
ol which there arc now no examples = There 
were the Mammoth, the Woolly Rhino 

ccros, which 1s only now seen represented 
in the Zoological Gardens, there were the 
Horse, the Bison, the Urus, which 1s pre 

served alive still as the wild Ox m the Cad 

zow Forest, the Boar, the Wolf, the Hycna, 
and the Insh Flk—a prodigious anima’, 
which was taller than the Horse, and 
which bad. antlers spreading o.t cleven or 
tvelve feet, and then there was also the 
Deaver. Now the bodies of these animus are 
found m thousands in the gravels of England 
and in the brick earth ~Sometumes the whole 
body of a Rhinacerys 1s founil, or the whole 
skeleton of 2 Mammoth Not inficquently 
the whole shelcton of onc or two of these 
annals, which would not nuturdly htse con 

sorted, are found tother—the shelton of 2 
Mammoth or a Rhmoceios along wrth the ! 
skeleton of an klh—showing very plunly that 
the animals must have becn drowned, and 
thit they had been deposited at the same 
time as the brick carth in which they . re 
found One of the most remark able crscs of 
an imuiense assemblage of these beasts being 
destroycd ind overwhcled ts seen at what 
w called the Dogger Bank—which lordly 
one of the best supplies ol cad fish for the 
London market, and 1s midway dctrecn 
the coasts of England and Holland—at a. 
depth ot about cight fathoms he t.wlers, 
when trawling for cod or other fish, hie 
been for many years perpetually bringing up 
the bones of these wild anumals, [hey are 
counted by thousans—the teeth of th. Man 
moth, the horns of the Lik, and the bones of 
the Rhinoceros—and it 1s admitted by geolo 
gists that the Dogget Dank was 1 shoal on 
which enormous numbers of these animals 
were colluctd togethe:, Lhur flesh de- 
cayec, and the bones now remun mned 
up with the sand and silt. Now, it 15 uni 

versally admitted that no agency but water 
could’ bring all these bcasts together into one 
Place What was this water? Geologists 
say it was & great nver which occupicd the 
whole channe) between kngland and Ger 

many—some prolongation of the Rhine in 
ancient timés—and that these animals weie 
drowned in great quantities in the eddies of 
the river and packed up together m the sand 
and silt, But I pass on to a must extiaor- 
dinasy fact with reg itd to these great anunals, 
anil 11s this, that in Sibena they are prescrved 
sometimes, hot in thew bonés, but an ther 
flesh. The enormous stretch of country which 
lcs between Russia and Behring’s Straits 
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very little known, and almost unmbabited, 
tis fozen to withm a very few feet of the 
surface all the year round. In that frozen 
mud the Mammoth has been preserved un- 
touched ‘There have becn numerous carcases 
found witn the flesh, the shin, the han, and 
the eyes complete, Tor two or three thou- 
sand miles along the corst of that frozen sea 
1015 not too much to say that there are places 
of large extent where the soil 15 composed 
ot the ain uns of those brasts A great deal 
of the Ipory of commerce 1s derived from the 
teeth of the fossil Mummoth It his been a 
uch trade to the inhabitants of Russia for 
many yens Concess'ons hwe becn guen 
by the Emperor to puticular persons to dig. 
for fossit ory in that part of the world, and 
it hys been a rich mine of wealth to the in- 
hibitants ‘Thue are some lads culled 
Naw Sibua opposite that cont and they 
are hte lly composed of large Mammotns 
and animals such a» I have descnbed, to 


; gether with the torn trunks and stens of 


trees, all heapudl together in a miss of con- 
fasion—mixed and preserved by frozen earth 
Ithas puzeled the geologists for yearsto know 
how these enormous numbcrs ot animals got 
thac his subject his been admirably 
dealt with within the list few yeats by a 
Munchester gcologist of the n imc of Howoith 
Lhave long had iny attentior drawn to the 
subject, ind 1 am convinced thit no theory 
of the geologist has hitherto accounted for 
the fact I have alluded to, and tt wis thee 
fore with great delight that I saw the evidence 
‘on the snlyect marshalled and arranged by 
Mr Howorth, a lawyer, who 1s accustomed 
to collect und to marshal fax ty together so as 
to convince the huinan intellect I hus writes 
has binught together all the facts for the last 
120 years with respect to the destruction of 
these animals, and his conclusion 1% that the 
destruction of them in those vast numbers, 
and the preservation of them, has been due to 
some grcat diluvial catastiophe. That 1s his. 
conclusion, and it 1s a conclusion which 1s 
now challenging the attention of the scien- 
tific world 

‘There remuns the last part of my sub- 
Ject, which, I need not say, » the most 
important of al] Has this great catastrophe 
of the submergence of the land to the depth 
of at least two or three thousand feet taken 
place since the bith of Man? In answer 
to this question I must refer to the fact now 
clearly uscertarred, that nan co-cxisted with 
the Mammoth, and that stone implements. 
are found m wumbers in the very gravels 
and brick earths which contain the bones 
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of those great mammalia. When this was 
first discovered Loth the scientific men and 
the religious world were up in arms. “Oh,” 
they said, “this carnes Man back to an enor- 
mously remote period. This 16 against the 
account of Moses.” That was what the re- 
jigious work! smd, and the scicntrfic world 
was sceptical on other grounds, and said it 
canied Man too far bach mto the abyss 
oftme. They forgot, however, that there 
were two conclusions possible, It might'be 
that it carned Man very much further pack, 
or it might be that it cared this 
auch further fornard. {he one conclusion 
ts as satisfactory as regards the facts as 
the other ‘Lhe deaths of these great bersts 
may have been comparatively in recent 
times, but certainly it has been since the 
birth of Man. ‘The implements made by 
Man, rude stone implments, ate benz 
tound now im thousands thoughout the 
gravels, and sery often m the same brick 
Carths as those m which these fossilised crea 
tues are found. Some people have doubted 
whcther these umpl ments were human. They. 
might as well doubt that the watch was 
human Man had undoubtedly eusted with 
the Mammoth, and Man had undoubted! 
scen the catastrophe, whatcver it was, whi 
destroyed the Mummoth in these latitudes 
Tn a cave in the south of Frince, in the dis- 
trict of Pengord, theic has becn found a 
of ivory from the tush of a Mammoth on 
which the lwing form of that wondcrful beast 
Js beautifully drawn and depicted by ancient 
Man. A niore spinted drawing could not be 
Yseen 1 do not say it 1s equal to a J andseer, 
‘but it isa very spmted drawing. Wath re- 
gard to the condition of Man in these early 
umes, I wish to guard against a conclusion 
which 1 very much pressed upon us by scten- 
(fic men, I thik without sutticient teason, 
4t as quite true that the implements which 
ate found in the ok giavels are gencrally e.- 
tiamely inde = But the implements that ate 
found in the caves are very often not at all 
tude they are of most beautdul manutacture 
‘They are made of flint or obsihhan, and in 
the north of Europe they are so beautifully 
pohshed that there iy no artisan m this 
‘ountry who can approach their perfection 
Suentiic men, especially those who advocate 


what I call the savage theory of the ongmn of | that ttle spot? 
‘Man, are always tellmg us that the men who, 


used rude implements must have beensavages 
There never was 3 greater mstake. ‘This 15 
roy opmon, and I will give some evidence 
1m support of at. I recently recenved from 
Lord Lome a box of specimens ot stone 
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weapons which had been used by the ancient 
Indian inhabitants of Amenca im the ext 
thon of copper from those mines at Lake Su- 
penor, Lake Huron, and Lake Michigan, 
which had becn known on the Amencan con- 
tinent for unknown ages of ume. These 
stone mmplements had been sent to Lori 
Lome by the manager of a mine in the 
Michigan country ‘There were hundreds o. 
them of all sizes in the mine, and rudcr wea- 
pons could not be conceived ‘The qucstion 
arose, Who were the makers of these? The 
manager of the mine stated in a letter that 
the tradihon of the country, which he belic ved 
to Le true, was that these mines were worked 
by the ancient Mexicans no later thin the 
conquest of Meuco by the Spaniards Now 
itis known that the Mcucin Empire, when 
at was overwhelmed by Cortes and his com- 
panions, was an empire of a sery hugh cisihe 
sation, and yet thes. were the rude imple- 
ments which they used in the extraction of 
the copper I ask you, thercfore not to 
be decened when scientific men tell you 
that the mtn who used such rude anplemcnts 
were strages We can draw no conclusion 
regarding the pnmeval condition of Man from 
the nidencss of the hitchets which are found. 
associated with these cxtinct animals. 

In conclusion I would hike to say a nord 
or two as to the causes of the Deluge, And 
first, lish to point out that we are ajit to 
exiggesate the dithculty of the Deluge We 
are such pigmy creatarcs that we imagine 
only a prodigious catastrophe could have 
sunk the carth 1,500 or 2,000 feet under the 
sea Was itso, indeed ' Only think of the 
sue of the globe and of the height of the 
mountains compared with its circumference. 
Were a Ime drawn, to the scale of one-tenth 
of an inch to the mile, representing a very 
small section of the earths circumtcrence, 
and were we to math in the same proportion 
the height of Mont Blanc, the spot so marked* 
would be so minute as to be mvisibke to all 
except those in close prowmuty tu the draw- 





ing, and yet that spot would represent a 


mountain more than 15,000 fuct high And 
would st be such a great and wonderful 
catastrophe were the surtace of the globe to 
be so altered now that the level of the 
ocean should be brought up so as to cover 
The diftculty im conceiving 
the possibility of 1 Deluge to a far greater 
‘height than 1,500, 2,000 or even 3 000 feet 
hes entircly m our forgetfulness of our own 
pigmy size. It the crust of this globe was 
a crust whih was moving from internal 
forces—if, as we hnow, the crust of the 
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emth has been upheaved and depressed, 
again and again throughout millions of ages 
while the earth was bemg prepmed for the 
abode of Man—1s1t not conceivable, 1s 11 even 
difficult to understand that onc of the last 
and latest of these movements hay taken 
place since Man w15 born ? 

And now, I would express the hope that 
I have at least been able to show you 
some of the conditions of this great problem, 
and to lend you to look ut it as ane of 
Wamense antcrest and importance, It 15 a 
wonderful implement that we have im the 
human mind When your facts are will 
gathued, when you apply the powers of your 
reason to these frets there is no knowing 
the conclusions rezurding physical truth to 
which you may be kd. 1 do not know thit 
we shall ever com to learn through sucnce 
some of the questions which 11 most interests 
us to know. 3 doubt—to say the tath J 
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dishelieve—that we shall ever come to know 
by scicnce ans Ulung more than we now know 
as to the ongin of Man. I believe we shall 
always have substantially to rest mm that mag- 
mificent and sublime account which has been 
given us by the great prophet and law-giver 
ofthe Jews But ths you my learn from 
what has been gonc over, that there 15 not 
one of you who may not add an important 
for or agamst the most interestmg 
conclusions by carelul observation and faith= 
fally recording even the most insigmficwut 
facts in nature, wnd by the cautrous apple i 
tion of your reason to thesefacts  Andif with 
iegatd to many questions which we deme 
most of ill to solve we fil the incapacity of 
our own rcason, and the nut of om o#n in 
telligence, aficr all we are but dnvcn to this, 
that the grat hope of all science and the great 
hopc of all ruligion 1s that time and that place 
when “we shall know even as we are known," 
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Str x np tey thee for tho faxth oF 


oO” the thiesholil of the L words you my 
plonounce them unpossible, so far at 
least 18 our joint iction 16 concerned. It 


must be confessed not without revson. We , 


may, indecd, strive separately tnd personally 
fot what we individually concave to be the 
truth of Goi, hut this tmth, or fasth, 1s so 
diferent in one mans cyes from what itis wn 
another's and cven those who are tolarbly 
at one about its substince so soon and so 
widaly differ about ifs nght proportion, thit 
an a sort of despan, impetuous thinkers sccm 
compelled to he satisfiel with a sort of 
smenilla warfare against a numerous, and com- 
pact, and wellatmed foe , and so an army 
without a flag patrols without a pass, and 
troops with no one to lew them have to 
waste their strength, and break their hevrts, 
and muss their triumph because religious 
egotism declines to efface uself for the com 
mon wulfare, and self-will reyects the yoke of 
Jesus Chast. But two considerations on the 
other side of the question may soon satisfy us 
that this cmphatc sentence is neither vague 
nor hollow, and that 2 just master lays upon 
us here a possible and thercfore a ngbtful 
burden. One ts the prayer of Christ, the 
other us the character of St Paul. 

When ow Divine Lord, the night before He 
suffered, prayed to His Father for the umty 
of the people who should hereafter be 
tuzed into His Name, did he know what He 


the gowpel Pann niasy 


asked, and cid He met it? For ty it pos- 
sable to contue thut the oneness of This 
Church, so Close to Ifis 1c leeming heart, 50 
fervently pressed on ihs Holy Fithcr, 1 but 
@ beautiiul and impracticable dream ? 

hen who 1s he, that hure m words thit 
have such a chectfal ring of sincerity about 
them bids the Church strive together for the 
faith, who clwhere writes ta the Connth- 
1ans,not bkely to encom gc them in delusions: 
on the subjcct, “all to speth the stme thing, 
and to be peifectly jomed together m the 
sume mind and judgment,” ud who, in his 
Epistle to the Thessslonians, blessed God for 
* the goad tidings of then futhand charity"? 
Its the apostle who, of alt men in the workd, 
loved trath, and gave up all be hid to pos- 
sess at, and suffcicd all a man could suffer in. 
mamtaining it, Who prssionately hated its 
counterfeits, who would not yield for an how 
to one of the Lwelve when he sew him to be 
m the wiong, who warned the Galatians 
against 1cceiving another gospel even if nn 
angel from heaven dehvered it, yes, and who 
not only loved truth, but understood human 
nature, wth a keen thoroughness, whom the 
mccysant care of all the Churches was con- 
stantly and pasnfally instruc ting an the enor- 
mous difficulty of ever bringing men to be of 
one mind about anythmg Yet, knowing 


bap- what he means, and seeing what comes of it, 


he hete urges on the Church of that time and 
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the Church of all tume the blessed duty of | Pant says, “are we in Christ Jesus,” who of 
striving together for the faith of the gospel, (cod 15 maile unto us wisdom and righteouw 
and if the Apostle of the Gentiles felt it ness, and santification and redemption 
ought to be done, and thought that it could — Once more, “¥ buleve in the Holy Ghost, 
be done, who are we to say no? Whatis the Lord andGrveroflie.” It1s He who takes 
the faith of the gospel? ‘The apostle uses ' of the things of Christ, and show: them unto 
two cxpressions bout the gospel, one, us, who grafts us into the body of Christ, and. 
“the Aope of the Gospel,” when writing to builds us upinto Hom , who makes the sacra 
the Colossians, here, the far/4 of it. The ments potent with hfe, and the Scriptures vital 
hope w that whkh we expect frond it, the with truth, who not only teu hes us to pray, 
faith 18 that which we learn in it ‘This faith , but Himself prays within us, who not only 
or truth 1s the sumple exeed of three grand and | cnables us to live hke Christ, but in the won 
comprehcnsive truths, centnng round and | dcrful sllustration of St Paul brings Chnst 
springing from the Persons of the Fternal | mto om hearts, Hun,cif to dwell there , who 
‘Trmty They are the Fatherhood ot God, | being the promuse of the Kather, gives the 
or His relation and purpose towards man- soul its birth, and the saint bis perfection , 
lund, the atonement of Chnst, or God and by whom prcachers speak and the Church 
man reconciled in the Incamation, and allity grows. 

meffable results, the work of the Comfortr, Within and around tnesc truths are many 
or what the Church knows as the doctrines of others, but the farther they are remover 
grace. ‘That God loves us, anc at first made from the centre, the less vitul and momentous 
ub, that Ife nught fove us, when we fell, still they become, also the more furtile source of 
loving us, and going on to 1.decm us, that unprofitable controversy, and thy too fre 
He nught be ble better to bless us, and quent cause of separation among the children 
make us capable of Iis love, th the of God 

way of exape and perfection which Ife It 1» certain, so far as the apostolic re 
Himself provided , thit His feelin, towards conls tcl! us, that these were the primi 
us is one of holy compassion, thit His pur truths with which the apostles went forth to 
pose about usis that of a free salvation , that found the kingdom of (rod, aud which God 
if wc come to approach Ili, itis occause owned and blew.d in cnabling them to found 
He Himscll is approaching us, andthat when it Ihe multiplying ages may have brought 
we ary “Tather,” He has first. whispered ‘vs per caperience Lh. Chuch has dove 
* Son "—this is the truth of tiuths underly loped her majestic order over the entre 
ing, e\plaming umting, and confirmmg all! Jobe the net of the gospel his cast its em- 
other truths, this is the Grospel of gospels, brace, and min ot every rice and tongue 
the casket in which spathleas with hght fiom bow in adorstion before the prophet of 
the throne the glorious ficts of the Incuna- Giblee Tut there has been no ace gospel 
tion and the Nativity, the Hiptism and the ,dixovered, for there has been no ivine 
Passion, the Resurrection and the Pentecost. ladvent since Juss nent away iy strong 
“God so loved the world that He give His now as then, as fresh now as then, as woa- 
only begotten Son, that whoocser beheveth | deiful now as thon w the oll ind yet mew 


an Him should uot pensh, but have evcrlast | 
ing hfe” 

“Lhe neat truth of the gospel 1s, that the ! 
Word was made flosb, and dwclt among us 
fall of grace and truth, and died for om sins 
according to the Scnptures, and baving 
overcome death 1s set down at the nght hand 
of God, Prince and Saviour. Our human 
Nature Is now miore ev ilted thin tt ever was, 
through its everlistiag unton with the Dnme 
Our debt of obedience 1s pud through the 
purfect righteousness of our head, Jesus, Our 
fing wath all their consequences were, with 
His own coment, land on Him by His holy 
Father, and He hay perfectly evptted them, 
so that in the wonderful hgur of Serptwe 
God has cast them behind Its back to be 
Temembered no more. “Of Him,” as St. 


story of God in Chrot reconcilin, the world 
unto Himself, not imputing ther trespassce. 
‘unto them. 

‘ow it 15 for thes* faith of the gospel"? 
that the apvetle bids usstise Hie Linguage 
must be studud with evictness, for every 
word has 1 lore of its own, and our English 
veision 1s not quite so happy as usual 
“striving” im the ongimil mulcates the in- 
tonse and concentiated exertion of an athlcte 
an the games straining every muxle for vic- 
tory. “ Lopethur” is expressed im the com~ 

word “striving together,” whereby tts 

ce ts pomted and augmented. ‘ For” 

the faith of the gospel, should, I think, be 
rendeed aah the faith of the gospel. 

"Lhe apostle here as chenhere recognises 
the quths and doctrines of the gospel as the 
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ome great force by which the workl was to 
be subdued to God Ideas are the mecha- 
mcs of the spintual world. Wniting to the 
Romans, he was iesolver not to be ashamed 
of the gospel of Chiist, for it was the power 
of God unto salvation to every man thit 
beheveth. David speaks of this word as a 
Jnght to his feet, and a lamp to hts path. St. 
Peter says that it 1s the incorruptible seed 
of which men are bom though the spint. 
‘And it is as working with and fellow helpers 
unto this divine force on souls, that the 
Church 1s summ@ped to labour. Noble 
consolation, for thus she ts not fighting alone. 
The truth of the gospel 1s in one aspect 
ally, in another her weapon, God behind 
and in front hei sun and shield. 

‘Tut you say, how are we to contend for 
3? The context indicates (I shall be con- 
tent with naming them) these chief methods 
Firmuess, they were to “stand fast” « dr 
one pif" with clear perception of its lead 
mg Weas , wath cer.) end resolution “ stnv 
ang ," wrth unity of purpose and mith str ering 
tether, rth a calm fearlessness, “10 nothing 
temfied by your adveasauies.” 

We must be firm, not tossed about with 
every wind of doctrine, nor at the mercy of 
the last clever speaker, whichever side he 
takes, not bitten by that poor affectation of 
candour which, thinking to do an adversary 
Justice, does its own cause injustice, and to 
Spare a foe downs a iriend , nor, again, in 
such a restless mquisits\ cness for truth (ever 
reserved, and apt to hide stscif from shallow- 
ness and babbling), that it will never be 
quiet long enough to generate that state of 
vaind in which alone truth can be scen 

Also we must have a clcar intcilectual per- 
ception of the truth for which we are to fight, 
or may be we shall soon be iting mto the 
ranks of our own supporters, and perhaps 
damaging the cause we never were at the 
pains to examine. 

Bishop Warburton has said that the tno 
greatest subjects that can occupy the human 
mind are Theology and Politics , and the his- 
tory of the noblest part of mankind for 
three thousand years proves the saying to be 
true. 

Then, and only then, shall we love it; 
love it for what it has done for us, and 
brought to us, enabled us to pass on, and 
also to enjoy. For one great lack in the 
Chrisuanity of the present day 1s depth. 
There 18 more superbcial region than ever 
there was—can we say as much for its 
solidity? Indeed, it 19 to be feared that the 
seed on the rock ss only too exact an ilus- 
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tation of the slight hold the faith of Christ 
has got of the reason and heart of a great 
proportion of professing Christians, and 
‘weie persecution or affictuion to anse for the 
word's sake, fath might sorely fail, and the 
Jove of many wax cold. 

‘To know the truth and love it, to love it 
because we know it, and to spread it because 
we love at, this» the confession of Ohnist, 

And with energy 1s our striving wo be 
done. The kingdoms of thy noild are not 
built up with languid hopes, and tind enter- 
prises, and scant sacnfice, and base delays. 
Life, and blood, and treasure, and yeas of 


her sleepless nights, and purposes that have bec 


maturmg im strong wills and hearts for a 
generation, and the clenched resolve of a 
nature that, when it once gnps a purpose, 
never lets it go till at 15 done—these have 
cumed stained and tattered fligs to final vic- 
tory, these have won and consolidated em 
pues, have made tnbes into nations, and 
soldiers into kings. So w 25 only by saoet- 
fice, and devotion, and mubring diligence, 
and the purpose of those that Jove not their 
lives unto the death, that the Church of God 
can grow. As those who strive for the may 
tery, and wath all ther might, who put the 
kingdom of heaven fist brlore all other 
things in the would, and who cate not what 
comes or goes 90 long as it advances—if thas 
we labou for the faith of the gospel, great 
may be our toil, but vast shall be our re- 
ward ! 

But ot must be “gud, or it 1s simply 
hopeless , 1 must be with a ywtet courage for 
there are many advertanes, 

What do I mean by “striving together"? 
I mean that the laity must work with the 
clergy, and that men must work as well as 
women, and that the poor must give therr 
prayas as well ag the rich their money , and 
that Chnstians, as far as possible, should 
‘work with Christians, not taking melancholy 
pains to find out how much they differ, but 
how far they can agice im the presence and 
for the sake of Him who died for us all, 
who loves us all, who needs us all, whe calls 
us all, who teaches us all, who uses us all, who 
permits us to differ im some things that we 
may give and take as occasion serveth, that 
there may ever be disuplme for humuhty, 
and opportunity foi usefulness, that Barnabas 
may take seproof fiom Paul, when Paul, 
because he loves him, leaves lnm; 50 
Chnst and His Church be ucher through it 
all, Then, and then only, we shall not be 
temued by our adversanes. For these are 
sdversaries ; and while it i @ very poor sort 
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of courige that demes the fact of danger it 
1s but a ally and cven culpable strategy that 
throws vway soldiers only to show how brave 
they ate We must know what we have to 
encounter, that we may take measurcs for 
protcetion and victory lo undurmte an 
adversary’s strength 1s almost more hasardous 
than to overrate our own 

‘As to these advcrsanes, I will name only 
three—1 faith comrupte 1,1 Church divided 
ind vheut aslkep — Lherc are many eorrup 
tions of the ‘ futh once delivered tp the 
sumis * Some alding to xt spoil ity simp 
city others taking from it neutralise its hfe 
Grand Gums such 1s Rome 5 wluch sccm 
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of the gospel, leaving them to make their 
own way anil to fight their own battles, 1. 
Tnght chases the darkness when moming 
comes Lhe truth can take care of ttself, 
often much better, when it 15 left to itself, and. 
our kind attempts to help it with its work 
sometimes nomimously ful If others pt 
from us o1 quatrel with us, they must Dut 
{ct not the cause nor the sin be ours 
Paths, however, the worst of all our 
adversaucs is within the lazy will the tepid 
heart, the thick conscience, the nund dull to 
truth the sordid spirit, Which for,cts who 2 
1s thrt gives us wealth, and what He gives it 
for, supposes it a giand cleverness to push 


10 possess everythin, cxccpt the ry,ht sort of! sacrifices on our nehbours shoulders, and 
evidence to substintiate them ctplvates me shirk them for ourown Oh et us ear 
of us by the brivuy of tac sonorm ap- nestly th our God to come and visit us 
perils “On the other han subth doubts scverally with Ilis grace to help us better to 
and questionings working ther stealthy way see and know tne amazing wealth of His un 
into the s¢ims 1nl join gs of the spirit deserved mcrey to stir these dull minds to 
presently widen sini! crreiy into open fis look ona d look up for the time when the 
Sures, ind the an\ious in yuirer soon st roof of the world shall suddenly be lifted up 
into the pevlous contentment of one who and the Kins, of Saintscomes bach In con 
fuels that he must never expict to be satis clusion, Iet us be full of hope, because Christ t» 
ficd ‘ What think ye of Chust? 1s no Aing, [ut us also deseme to be ful, 
doubt, 2 question now mote constinth put ; becaus. we ate steadily at work for 
and more seriously listened to than ever it Let us be strong in faith, because 2 we only, 
ww ut Chistes other question When cach in our several way and opportunity, st 
the Son of Man cometh shalt Ie find faith forth His full, pure gospel, it can no more 
on th, earth? seems to have but a dismal fal to do the work appointed ‘or it, than to- 
fUsponse in Our Own sceptical ume motrow § sun fail to climb theshy Let us be 
Many adversuits — Lut we wie not to close snow hontstumity and encrousbrotherly 
be stuthd by them lhe 1 gentle kinnet hindness  Inceud, were there no other rea- 
watched by some bird of proy We ue togo son for it we cannot aftord to do without 
‘on striving and workin, ind praying ind cach other Ihe common prayer, the hindly 
terching, and doing our very best for our ,ricting, the brotherly sympathy, the mutual 
brethren, and hoping the best about the <onsolition hut heart to heart and te man 
worki—then, leaving it with God Tt1s His to man 
world ind, whatever men pleas to sty to the If you would do the best vou can for sour 
contrary, He 1s still ruling it, 1nd out worst newhbour, though helping him into the ight 
penis must not suffir us to forget for 1 smzle of God, do not torce him, do not scold hum, 
momcnt that His hand is on the helm while uo not hurry him, do not set him t you, 
the ship of the Church tosses on its voyage dso lose ul chance of pu ing or in 
over a white wand augiy 4 flucncing lim by hot, or vehemeat, or bitter 
Pethyps the Chuich divided is the hudest words Most of all, do not dare to rob 
tral to bear It scens so unnatural, so un hrm of his freedom or to pictent him from 
ictsonable ¢o unjust, so grituitous in uddi thinking out im his own manner his way 
ton to our difhculties that withm the sity to God If sou do the chief loss may be 
bosom of the Church, Jrcob ind I au should your own —-Arther, sf you really want to 
vex cach others hearts, and thit a scofing know how io love a man, that 5ou may the 
world should imbke our unhappy divisions 1 better help him, at least pray for him, if you 
phiusible cacuse for discredinng the kingdom cunnot priy wthhim. The prayer that helps 
of Chust Heie our duty mast be to see himmustbles you Walking in the hight as 
that those divisions have no food, no holdmg 1%» im the hght, you will have fellowship 
ground, no progress, at leastamong ourselves one with wothur Gods love, and to strive 
Tet our way of controverry, wd we must hase for the gospel which declares that love, 15 to 
controversy, be thyt of simply, lovingly faith love as He loves, ‘hoping for nothing again,” 
fully proclaiming the positive objective truths sav< to be loved in return 
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T will be within the recollection of most 
persons that Baron Nordenskiold made 
voyage to Greenland last year, having pub- 
lished just before gs departure a programme 
f prospectus setting forth his ams , and that 
he put out in it, as a novelty, the idea that 
the intenior of Greenland might be free from 
snow and ice. Said he— 

“The intenor of Gieenland 1 even less 
known than the cast coast, and here we 
encounter a purely scientific problem, Ried 
LTeat importance 1s apparent from the ar 
cunstance that the unestablished theory— 
thet the intenor of the island 15 one con 
‘tinuous mass of 1c¢—forms one of the comer 
stones in glacial science. . . . The following 
icflections seem to demonstrate that it ts 2 
Laysuad enposstbilty that the whole of the 
astenor of this extensive contment can be 
covered with ice, under the chmatic condi 
tons which exist on the globe south of the 
Both degice of latitude” And after vanous 
other remarks he continued, “In conse- 
quence of this circumstance, the snow falls 
an the interior of Greenland cannot be suffi 
cent for mamtaming a ‘perpetual’ inland 
ice" The programme concluded by saymg 
that the ship would make for the west coast 
of Greenland, to the Aulutsink Fiod (near 
‘Egerlesminde), whence the journey into the 
interior would be commenced, 

‘The appearance of these statements caused 
me both surprise and concem ‘They crused. 
surprise because they now brought out as a 
novelty an idea that I entertained more than 
twenty years ago, and which coming to the 
hnowledge of Sur Rodenck Murchison, had 
been mentioned somewhat prominently by 
nm im hus address to the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1866. The publication of this ad- 
dress,+ which was widely curculated and 1s ac 
cessible to all, renders it unnecessary for me to 
assert apy claim to onginality. But I should 
explain here that my views as pr‘sunted by Sir 
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Roderick Murchison were rather too highly 
coloured , that the well-grassed valleys and 
recesses io which he adverted were not to 
have been verdant and luxurious oases “nchly 
covered with forests,” and thit my cxpecta- 
tions, m the event of discovering that the 
mtenor of Greenland was not 2 continnous 
mass, would have been lumted to finding 
such sparse vegetation as 15 commonly seen 
new the sea m Arctic lands, which affords 
sufficient, though scanty, sustenance to the 
wild reindeer 

It seemed not impossiLle that the interior 
of Greenland (which at that time was almost 
entnely unknown) might be found to be 
broken up into detacliid masses, or archi- 
pelrgoes such as are found throughout the 
Arctic curcle , the distance from the cast to 
the west coast of the continent was sufh 
crently conswerable to admtt of the caistence 
of large unknown fiords and arms of the sea, 
while the appe wince and disappearance from 
time to time of great herds of reindeer on 
the west coast (who went no one could tell 
where) seemed to favour the conjecture that 
the interior was not entirely covered with 
snow and ice, These were some of the 
considerations which I offcr.d to Sir Rodunn k 
Murchison, and at the piesent time, though 
the arc to be investigated has been lessened, 
there still remain large tracts bothin the north 
and in the south of the interior of the con- 
tincnt where tt 1 possible, though it becomes 
increasingly improbable, that grassy recesses 
may be found, or that fiords may penetrate 
far inland, breaking up the general mass 

Tt follows, tnerelore, that I see no reason 
to differ from any onc who may state that 
there yet remains much to be done in ex- 
plonng the intenor of Greenland, or who 
may afhrm that xt 15 still uncertain whether 
the whole of the interio: is or tb not cn- 
veloped by glacier. My surprise arose from 
Baron Nordenskioh connecting such state- 
ments with the part of the country in which 
he announced 1l was his mtenton to travel, 
for I knew, from a journey which I made in 
1867, and had often stated publicly, that the 
wnole of the mtenor at that part wits abso- 
lutely covered by glacier « In a paper com- 
munitated to the Alpine Journal m 1870, I 
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wrote, in relation to this pat of Greentand 
und the country to its north and south — 


“The pitat ice covered intenor plateaa of Green- 
Tand can be seen 1 long way off if the weather 1s 
lear Tis summit a almost a dead level fiom uorth 
townth But when one comes mearer to the coast 
at ss conceried by the hills which are on its outslarts 
‘Lhe whole of the (oulcs) land on the (West) Greene 
‘and slthough the lulls 
‘scarcely ever, af ever, exceed a height of 8,000 or 
5.000 fect, they effectually conn thc: mes, & 

jeer covered land hw latter m at + distance 

from the coast virymg from ten to sity or more 
males, ind, when it 1 revched, there 15 an end to 
Invd—all 18 sce, ax far as the eye can ace Creat 15, 
the mass of 100 1s which still envelopes Greealind, 
there were times when the land was even more com 
pletely cowed up by ut, mndeed there w good reon 
io suppose that there was 2 tame when every atom of 
‘the country wis covered, and that iif was hardly 
possible for mu ‘With the exception of 
Places where the roct s wre evsy of di rategration wd 
the traces of glicier icon have beca toa great extent 
de toyed, the wok county bears the w nhs of be 
wl ishmg af tec, and judg 
Aletnent of te curves of the picket ‘soutenes) and 
by the perfection of the polish winch sill remams 
upon the rocks, after they have sustained many cen- 
tunes of exticme varrations of tempxtature, the 
pred dung which such effects were produced must 
ve vastly kd m darauon, oF seventy, the 
‘qlnerd pened of Kurope ind the emsimg great 
anterior 10e phiteva of Greenland, enormous as it 15, 
yaust be considered 1 but the remmint of a mus 
which wis mcalculably greater, and to which ther. 15 
no prralicl at the present time, exceptmg withm the 
nt le 


‘And Jater on, in iny book, Scrambles amonsst 
the Alps, 1871, pp 2467 — 


“The tenor of Greenlind appears to be two 
Tately covend by glacrcr between 08° 30—70"N lat 
‘On two ovcwsions, m 1867 1 stw, at 1 glace, 
at lemst 6,coo square amles of i, from the summits of 
small mountams on tts outskuts Not a single perk 
a ndge wis to be seen msing above, or a single roch 


mmg wpon the ice Che country was 
up by ghene, allwes ies, far ed 
could see This vast ice-plateay, althou,h 


smaller thin it was im former times, w still so exten 
sive that the whole of the glaciers of the Alps might 


be rd into st without its bulk 
aes ene pe 


In 1872 I agam travelled m north west 
Gicenland, and, by ascending vatious lolty 
mountains, saw mote of the “mland ice ,’* 


and in the Alpine Journal for 1873, p. 020, 
I wrote — 


srvin wor io vouin ma an unoroKeN Line, Wath a crest 
42s straight 16 a ser-horicon —Lhere are no marks 

it which enable ane 10 calculate the altitude to 
which W neces, or the distance to which it extends 
‘But having now seen xt from sevcial clevated nd 
widely seperated posibons, as I find that ats eummait 
line always appears lolty, even from the highest monn- 


* Th term sa employ Danev pala d 
denguate tho glacier Melted later ae = 
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te hnght an gener not ive fata B00 fee and 
= jan 8,000 feet, and 1m 
‘Sorae places perhape surpawres 10,000 fet ™ 

‘It was certain, therefore, when Baron 
Nordenskiold stmted that he would be 
doomed to disappointment if he should take 
the direction indicated 1 his programme * 
On bis retum it was found that his ex 
penences were the very opposite of his an- 
ticipations—that there was no country “richly 
covered with forests,” but that all was cased 
m sce. Hs report, so far.as it bas been 
made known, entirely confifms my obsurva 
tions m 1867 and 1872 ,+ and, although the 
time has not yet amved for presenting a full 
account of my travels in Greenland, the occt 
s10n seems favourable for the appearance of 
some details relating to them 

I speedily found, in 1866, that the only 

way of getting to the prrt of Green- 

and which I wanted to visit would b. by 
means of the ships of the Royal Greenland 
‘Trade, sailing from Copenhagen, and I went 
im the winter to that city to perfect my 
puations I wished to land in Disco Bay, 
and, by the advice of Mi Olnk, the Duector 
of the Trade, I determined to proceed to 
febobshayn (whichis in about the centre of the 

yy), as there were several fiords mn its neigh 
bourhood which approached the ‘inland 
we” closely Mr Olnk granted passages 
to wd fro for a nomnal considcration and 
we sailed for Greenland on April 27th, 1867 

‘It was the goth of May before we sighted 
the coast, which appeared 1t nrst as 1 long, 
low bine’ of sparkhng points Masses of 
heavy clouds concealcd the summits, but as 
‘we approached, the great panoiama wis 
gradually unfolded, the clouds Intted, reveul 
mg an endless array of peaks, counterparts 
1m form of many of the most trmous moun 
tams mn the Alps, loaded with snow, and 
gheicrs At this time se were a litte south 
of Holstemberg, in latitude 66°, and next 
morning, when some thirty mls farther 
north, the charicter of the coast changed, the 
mountains dwindled down to low hills, and 
they retamed that charicte: for about seventy 
tniles, exhubiting the unmistakable character- 
istics of 1ce-eroded surfaccs Rounded bosses 
were seen everywhere, the tops of the hills 
were cican gone , and cdnvea curves took the 
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place of the craggy forms wluch were seen to 
the south 
Six weeks clapsed since having Copen- 
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out of the icefiord just to the south of 
the settlment, znd had again blocked the 
entiance, so we stood op and off for a whole 
day and. finally 
tan m betwecn 





=< 
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two  berga, 
which we 
scraped as We 
pase.d, and got 
at last to our 
port on the 
evening of 
Juners Setth, 
mentsinGreen 
land are ai 
after onc pit 
tem Ahere we 
three or pe? 
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hagen before we amved at Egedcsminde, a 


settlement on the south of Disco Bry, into 
which we were obliged to put until Jaobs- 
havn hurbour should be clear of 1ce~ @ dis 
‘mal place at that time for every soul, Green. 
linders Danes and wl,hada cough Thou,h 
at was now getting well mto June, almost the 
whole istind on which the scttlement was 
placed w1s covered with snow, and 4 belt of 
ger freticd ice was fixed all long the shore 
just above high witur mak Here I became 
familaused with Gicentind currenty, ind 
learned the values of the coins mn circulation, 
which were mostly shillings ind half shullings 
equal respectively to ibout I n,tish farthings 
and half farthings 
Silver was rutcly 
seen and gold 
never the higher 
values being re- 
presented by bink 
notes of various 
amounts, which were 
often in an inde 
scnbable statu of 
grease and dilapida 
tion On the ret 
as 2 fac simile 
oane of the value 
of six skillings or 
three half pence 
News came on the 
evening of the exghth 
day we stopped at 
Egedesminde that 


haps four 
woodcn houses, 
huddled to 

gether rarcly of mor. than one story, in 
appearanct like the sheds erected to lodg 

railway niviics there 1s 2 tall flag statf 

with three small and very rusty gus 

below a wooden jetty a blubber boat, 
wd a pile of casks with a score or two 
of mongrel dogy and equally mongie! chil- 
dren wandering about It takes some time 
to discover where the nrtives hive, but by- 
and by it 1 discovered that that which at 
a ditince looks hhe 1 heap of dirt 15 a 
hous. built ut of clous of torf, intermmxcd 
With rounded stones and a number of 
such dwellings will ultimately be found 
spicad over halt 1 squue mile or 80, for 
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we could get mto Jakobshavn harbour, and the natives seldom put ther houses close 
@ twenty hours’ run took us off it, but we together The wooden houses belong ta 
found that a large number of bergs had come "The term ice Bord will be explamd later 
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the Danes The head man of the place, 
whose proper title translated 1s “Colony 
director, lives 1n the largest, and the others 
are occupied by his “ assistant * and a c 
There are seldom more than three or four 
Danes at any one settlement, and Jakobshavn 
‘was exceptional in having a priest and a 
doctor 

Jrkobshayvn was especially exception, 
too, in possessing a church and a hospital— 
the latter being an annexe of the former, 1nd 
though intended for the service of the natives 
bad never been uscd by them By order of 
Mr Oirth, we were permitted to occupy the 
hospital, and spredily took possession, stow 
ing away our goods m the church-loft, which 
formed an excellent store room he next 
thing nas the purchase of @ boat, and the 
Colony duector sold me the only one which 
could be spared—an old and very rotten 
whale boat, a relic from some wrecked whaler 
In this 1 started three days after our arnval, 
with bufadozun nanves and an .wterpreter, 
to proceed along the coast to the north in 
search of a place where the mland ice ap 
proached the se, for nothing could be seen 
‘of it from the settlement (although 1t was not 
far distant to the east), as the neghbourins 
hills, though scarcely more than 1,300 feet 
ugh, were sufficiently lofty to shut out all 
view of the intertor 

At this time, m consequence of the 
valence of south-westerly winds, ail the cosst 
to the north of Jakobshayn was encumbered 

xxV—4 : 


with ice the dedrss of bergs which had drifted 


‘out of the ice fiord and we had to push our 
way throu,h it, bit by bit, often scarcely 
seemg the sea i all : a 
sn appcarince than in rethty , and the natives 
forced i 


It wus more formidable 


aside the evcr thawing and revolving 
masses, laughing, joking and singing as it 
they were upona mere frolic About twinty 
mules to the north of the settlement we came 
to a fiord running towards the east, which 
branched out im several directions, and we 
took the mos: southirn arm, entenng it 
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throngh @ narrow passage where the glaciers 
an olden tumes had made a stand, and created 
@ moraine, which had been subsequently cut 
through and now ests as an island, with a 
ee = either side. abe one yan, 
these pas wath great velocity, 
boing and cenbige around submerged 
boulders m a manner very suggestive of ship 
wreck, but a kayaker who accompanied us 
went ahead and selectcd a channel, and wo 
shot through after him on a current running 
about eight miles an hour 
‘The giacier-covercd interior now appeared 
directly im front, distant ten or eleven miles, 
at the end of a broad and bewtful shect 
of lind locked sea, studded with islets, and 
bounded by cliffs, ahve with gulls, ducks, 
and terns, cawing, screaming, and flutterns 
around ther rocky breading places he 
water rapidly shallowed some miles before 
the end of the fiord, and turbidity was sub- 
stituted for the exquisitely clear geen of the 
deeper portions, for in this hord, as well asin 
all others subsequently visited, the mud-laden 
streams pouring from under the mland ice are 
slung up the arms of the sea with s sticky 
and most tenacious slime which 1s not easy 
to escape from when once @ boat is wil 
aground upon it, Our frend in the cance 
again acted as pulot, sounding and indicating 
a mnuous channel, and after some hours of 
‘aresome work we at length goi to land and 
camped comfortably on s sand bank, not far 
froma the margin of the inland ice. 
At the back of our camp, a hill ebout 00 
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feet high gave a good view of the nearest 
‘branch of the 1ce, which streamed down to 
the bead of the main valley m two arms, and 
these alone, although insignificant as com- 
pared with the general mass, would have 
yanked as first-class glaciers m the Alps— 
the larger of the two resembling the Brenva 
glacier on Mount Blanc, ning in two steps, 
‘broken up into a maze of seracr, to the great 
reservor behind Though tmpracticable in 
front, it appeared that the upper surface 
might be reached by taking it m flank on 
eather bank, and the left bank, or southern 
side, being the more accesmble, J gave that 
the preference, and started for it at midnight 
(broad daylight m this latitude rn the middle 
of June) with thice natrves and the mterpreter, 
leaving the others im charge of the boats. 
After an hour's walking over turfy and rather 
Doggy ground, we amved at a place whee 
the glacier could be easily scaled, at » height 
of 550 feet above the sea 
far we had not had any Prospect 
over the inland xce, such glimpses as had 
been obtamed having been in vistas clos 
the ends of valleys, or through ‘Occasions 
openings between a couple of peaks, and to 
gain a better general 1dca of its nature, before 
proceeding, I ascended an isolated hill on 
the western margin, which commanded a 
very extensive view The mormng was stilt, 
the shy cloudless, and as I gradually 
rose above the level of the inland sce I 
saw that there were the usual banks of old 
snow from last winter extending all round 
the margin where it abutted upon the exterior 


A Half siding 


land, and then came rounded, dome lke 
slopes of hard ice, such as are common at 
the termmation of most glaciers, containing 
numerous crevasses This hard ice extended 
only for 2 fw hundred yards eastwards, and 
then became snow-covered Beyond, there 
was scarcely a sign of a crevasse, and a mantle 
of pure unsullied snow stretched east, nosth, 
and south, fa as the eye could sce, cover- 

evctythmg completely, How far our 
aight extended none could say, for no one, 
however expenenced with snow and ice, 
can Judge distance with accuracy on a snow- 
field which has no marks upon it. To the 
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north and south, the mountains around the 
margin of the mland ice showed that the 
t was immense, but they gave no cluc 

ag to the distance seen to the east. 
‘The nature of this view was a most agree- 
able surprise, for I had never conjectured 
that the conditions would be so easy, or that 
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in a crevasse full of water; and a little fur 
ther on we discovered that there were many 
pools of water lying on the ice underneath 
the snow. Nevertheless we made good 
progress, and within a couple of hours had 
Tisen nearly 1,400 feet above the sea. 

Long before this occurred, on looking 


it would be possible to meet with such an back, we began to perceive in the west the 
absolutely complete effacement (so to speak) mountains of Disco Island rising above the 
of alt the Jand-features of a continent, unhke hill we had ascended on the outskirts, ‘Uhey 
anything known elsewhere. There were un- | were at a known distance of sixty to seventy 
dulations, but no declivities, and there were | miles, as the crow flies, and the peaks we 
slopes, but not a single peak, nor, except-' could see to the north and south were at 
ing at the very margin (where there were 'least as far away. Hence we began to have 
small boulders from the contiguous rocks) some notion of the distance we could see to 
was there even a stray rock upon the surface. the cast. 
The ice-sheet rose steadily towards the cast, | The farther we went the better we found 
ata very slight angle, and obviously rose to the snow; and this was natural, for the 
a great height above our station. sum- higher the colder, and the harder the crust. 
mit or honzon-lne in the far east ran north At the end of a couple of hours there seemed 
and south without a break, and without the no advantage m proceeding, and I halted to 
slightest depression at any part, It appeared | take the opinion of the natives whether it 
to be dead level over an immense dis- would become better or worse. “It 1s all 
tance. alike." every one said; “we could drive 
‘We now hastened to make an excursion slegges thirty-five to forty miles a day over 
‘on the ice, and walked on to it, across the it.” So we tumed back and raced down, 
old snow-beds, without cutting a single step! getting to our camp about 5 a.m., and, after 
‘The natives—who had constantly predicted a sleep, took to the boats and returned 
that something dieadful would occur, and to Jakobshavn in high spirits. With per- 
had ceaselessly talked of imaginary wild petual day, cloudless sky, perfect celm, a 
‘beasts which they suppose mhabit the m- temperature of 36° Fahr., and snow #0 firm 
terior—followed with alacrity, though they that one could move over it almost as readily 
extubited signs of alarm when we came to the as upona high road, great success seemed 
end of the uncovered part ofthe ice, and {pro- within our grasp, for there appeared to be 
ceeded to tie them up in Ime, mountaineer nothing to prevent a walk nght across Green- 
fashion, some twenty feet apart. The post land | 
of honour fell, of course, to myself, and I 
led the party, sounding for crevasses in the 
usual manner: and it soon became a) t 
that there were plenty concealed, a! h 
60 fow were open. ‘We had scarcely gone a 
mile before 1 went suddenly through the 
snow-crust, and found my legs kicking about 
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T# publicanon of Carlyle’s “ Remi- 
miscences” has revived an imterest in 
Edward Irving which had lately been dying 
out There are shill, indeed, some who 
1emember his preaching, and they cannot 
speak of 1 without wonder ‘There 1s, too, 2 
1ehgious community which had its beginning 
fiom hun , but 1t was mainly shaped by other 
hands, and has now dropped the name of its 
founder, An effort was made some yearsago 
to perpetuate his fume by the republication 
of bis works, but the eloquence of speech 
«an never be adequitely expressed in pat, 
and whatever circulation these books may 
have had, but hitle interest was felt ina 
character which, al one time, equally fase 
nated and puzzled men. Once more, how 
ver, Carlyle has recalled the imposing figure 
to our minds by one of the most vivid of iia 
Many portiaits, and one, too, in which the 
coloms are more lovingly touched than 1s at 
all usual with that rather cynical philosopher 
‘Yet it may be doubted whether even he who 
had such mets of knowing Irving, has, after 
all, ughtly understood his ftiend. At any 
iate it may not be out of place, ere the 
subject pass away altogether, as the orator 1s 
apt to do, to try uf we cannot form a more 
sitisfaclory estimate of Irving's character than 
cither the pathete laudation of Mrs Olt 
phant or the pathetic lamentation of Carlyle. 

Jadward was the thud son of Gavin Irving 
god Mary Lowther, and was born at Annan 
on August 15th, 1792. The Irvings, accord 
ing to Carlyle, had been a race of small 
fumers who “did well for themselves ' im 
those days, when “old Q ,” the last Duke of 
Queensbury, tried, by means of long leases 
‘und “ grassoms,” to leave brs heir very little 
the better for his great mheritince But 
Gavin Irving, a sold burgess and tanner in 
Tis native town, owed nothing to the wicked 
old Duke, or to anything but his own shrend 
wits and diligent fingers His wite, a Low 
ther, was thought by some to be really a 
Lather, some tradition of descent fiom the 
Reformer having a kind of hold on the 
family, But most likely st was a myth to 
account for Irving's greatness when he was 
thought to be a new Luther come to reform 
the Reformation How Irving grew up there 


it 15 not very needful to1aquire Small Scot- Intle 


ttsh burghs are all very much alike, dull and 
gossipy enough, but not without 2 good deal 
of individual character to brighten them 
‘Unfortunately the mmiuster, who 1s generally 
the most umportant figure in such places, was 


fonder of yood cheer than was good for him- 
‘self or his flock, who, in consequence, drifted 
largely away Lo Mr. Johnstone, burgher mmus~ 
terat Ecclefechan In the dearth of other 
influences of the higher order, nappily, the 
school, which was of chief moment to the 
young folh, was under the charge of Adam 
‘Hope, an honest and thorough teacher, who 
tolerated no sham work, and had, according 
to one of his pupils, quite 2 gift at detecting 
at, and making it ashamed of itself There 
was nothing, however, in Irving’s school iife, 
nor even in his college career at Edinburgh 
University, to suggest lus subsequent metcor 
luke course Ife was wmply a handsome 
(baung bis squint), gencrous, manly youth, a 
tele magnificent in his way, and only marked 
by shrewd Professor Leslie as a likely mathe- 
matician, who might possibly do something 
considerable if chance should happen to turn. 
his thoughts in that direction, 

Allalong, hon ever, Irving had devoted lnm 
sdf to the work of a Presbyterian minister, 
‘or pethaps missionary to the heathen, though 
that Church had then no miusstonanics any- 
where Lake other Scottish divimity students 
then, having completed his Arts’ cuniculum, 
he sought to maintain himself by teachmg 
during the yeas given to a somewhat wregular 

traming Hence, byecommends- 

hon of Professor Leslie, he went, first, to a 
school at Haddington, and had for a pupil 
there Miss Jane Welsh, now familar to all 
the world as Jane Welsh Carlyle, wife of the 
prophet, “ who was not casy to live with,” a 
she found to her cost. Her father, we are 
told, noted in Irving “a tendency to scrape 
a hole m everything he was asked to be- 
eve,” but Miss Welsh herself saw other 
quahtics in him, which, had the fates per- 
mitted, might have made both ther hves 
happier than they were “Had Y mamed 
Irving,” she said long alter, “there would 
have been no tongues” Perhaps, and yet 
who knows? As a loyal wife, she adapted 
herself to Carlyle, and lived bu hfe, and 
thought bis thoughts, and very possibly she 
would have done the same thing had she 
fallen to Irving's lot. There 1s no doubt that 
Joved her at one ume, and it ceeinsy 

just as clear that she would have needed 
persuasion to accept of him, But st 
was not to be. From' Haddington he 
went to Kirkcaldy, to a smilar schoo! there, 
being succeeded in the former town by his 
fmend Carlyle, whovalso followed bin ere 
long to Kirkcaldy to a school which was set 
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up in opposition to Irving’s But though 
io far rivals, they were not less friends, for 
Irving’s generous nature had not 5 touch 
af envy mnt, Nether of them, however, wat 
meant to be a schoolmaster, 

were fam to teach the world. Rw ee 
the profession, and had no patience with 
stupidity Their hearts lay to another line 
of things, and after a whule the one dnfted 
away into that Iterary Ife whose struggles 
and successes are known to all the world, 
while the other betook him to preaching 
the gospel in a fashion that should make the 
world also heat him. 

The Ife of a Scottish “ probationer” 1s 
rather a trying one, and if he goes a little off 
the beaten path so that plan country folk ar 
not quite swe about him, the treatment he 
meets with 1s apt to make him a little sharp 
and sarcastic Irvmg had a good deal of 
discouragement from many others, besides 
the Kirkealdy baker who left his pew and 
marched down the aisle whenever he entered 
the pulpit No patron looked to him, and 
no congregttion thought of “ving him 
reall” Yet is temper was nowise soured, 
agit would have been, had be been think 
ing of himself more than of his work. His 
miture remained swect and checrful as ever, 
only he begin to think of going forth as a 
musionary, ike the Apostles, without staf 
or scnp. When Dr Chalmers at length 
asked him to assist him mm St John’s parish, 
Glasgow, Irving said that “if they put up 
with his ng they would be the first 
people that ever did,” and, with some few 
exceptions, they did no more thin just pui 
up withit Yet if they bad given him a fur 
hearing thcy would have found that the vay 
same truths which Chalmers enforced with 
such rugged and fervid eloquence were mae 
thot oughly discussed by his youthful assistant 
ma style that was modelled on the greit 
masters of the English tongue, 

Tt was not m Glasgow that tis work 
was to be done, but it came to him at last, 
when he was thirty years old, in the shape of 
acail to the poor broken Church of Hatton 
Garden, which had, at the time, only one 
der, some fifty seat-holders, a bad position, 
an unpopular character, and a clause in its 
trust-deed requiring the mmuster to preach, 
once a day, m Gaelic, Yet Inving was eager 
to accept of the post, and willing even to face 
the Guehe sermon if they insisted on xt, which, 
honever, they wisely evaded. [here was a 
buoyant hopefuluess in him, and he felt sure 

‘he would do great things ” now that he had. 
4 cleat field for himself For dunng hus long | 
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probation he had pondered this question 
deeply, Low should the gospel be preached 
80 a8 to reach all sorts of men? ‘The 
more vilal question, Wéat xs this gospel I 
have to preach? had not yet been much in 
hus thoughts It came to be the uppermost 
one, as we shall sce in due time, but for the 
present he took it pretty much for granted 
But he had really studied the art of preach- 
ing—the style, the manner, the bist way of 

ats ancient sway over the minds 
of men, and he felt asi he coukl s0 pro 
clam the old familie gospel that the leaders 
ofthe people, the men of highest laculty and 
richest culture, should once morte seturn to its 
allegiance, as in England's better days when 
its foremos. minis were still “ believing’ 

In this spint he went to Hatton Garden, 
and the result showcd that so far be hid not 
miscalculated his powers} vury one knows 
how there was an unwonted stir among the 
Scotchmen of Bloomsbury and Islington , 
how men hke David Wilkie and Allan Cun 
n becunc not only regular church- 

‘but drew other artists and htterateurs 
along with them to hear the new Baptist in 
the wilderness of Holbom , how the filty 
poor sheep became so nviny hundrids that 
the little fold ere long could not contain 
them , how Sir James Mackintosh, moved by 
a touching word of prayer, spoke of the 
preacher to Canning, who again told the 

jouse of Commons that the most cloquent 
sermon he cver heard was preached by a 
mmuster of the poorest church in Christen- 
dom, how this verdict of the great wit and 
orator sent the Wost end cunages a rolling 
City ward into unficquented regions, where 
dukes and statesmen and givit Jadies waited 
ther tum as ata kvee. All London was 
strred, It was not only the giddy throng 
of tastuon that rushed aftu a new sensa- 
tion, but scholus, aitists, as well as mur 
chant princes Nor did they sit only to 
hear twenty minutcs o: tk ant sentence. 
making, ke a fountan of many tinted 
thetonc playing delicately for their amuse- 
ment, but for three hours at least they 
were phed with argument, illustration, and 
entreaty in the language of those stately 
past ages when men wore full bottomed wizs 

‘Iti not in human nature not to be more 
or less gratified by such populanty, bat there 
18 not the shghtest mga that at injured the 
perfect simphetty of bis character I dare 
say at ws very mice to feel the sweet breath 
of fashion as sf 1% wafted about one's 
pulpit, One soul may be very much the 
same as another, and yct the rustle of 
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tulken souls, and the odours they bring with 
them, their lovely faces and it smailes: 
are, hikely, rather intoxcatmg On 
the whole, however, there are few who have 
pasted through the ordeal more unscathed 
than Irv: Speaking to his people, at 
opening of their new church by-and by, 
called st “an hindrance to devotion ,” adding 

‘We have stood in smmuinent pen from the waits of 
rink and dignity that have been pad tous There 
wat howevar, much good to be expected from it, 1nd 
Cherefire we willmgly paid the pnce, being desirous 
(hat they who heard the trath but seldom, should 
hear at when they were disposed But these ‘are bad 

htona fo our bemg cemented a. 

Chorch ‘They withdrew us from oorselves to those 
aespreuons people by whom we were vunied, 
which I have not ceased to wir you, and agamst 
‘which I have mot ceased to be upon "ay own guard 
‘Lhat aught, perhaps, be alittle more gramma 
tical, but at least there ws not a hintin it that 
he was growmng giddy tn the breath and buzr 
of popular favour, And at the tume when that 
favour most abounded he might be found 
ducfly, not m Belgravian drawing rooms, but 
inthelaacs of Pentonville, orthe slumsof S8ho 

All this excitement arose from preaching 
a set of ideas with which his hearers were 
almost as familar as mith their own faces 
Bhs first book belongs to this vi, 
hus “ Four O1ations for the Oracles of God, 
and an Argument for the Judgment, in Nme 
Parts" Its doctrine 1s altogether of the ty 
known as evangelical Spurgeon 
have preached it, bating the style here 
36 the wsual exaltation of the Bible, as being 
Ti cvery sentence and syllable of at the mfal- 
lible word of God, guaranteed by muracles, 
and therefore to be read, not cntically, but 
behcvingly ‘There are the three R's—Rum, 
Redemption, and Righteousness There are 
the usual warnmngs that aeath seals a man's 
state urevocably And there are pictures of 
eternal pumshment nearly as hormble as 
those of Jeremy Taylo: Lhere 1s, also, the 
usual—may I say?—Phansaic or Phihstinish 
sausfaction with our own country as being 
with all ats faults, the “chosen nation,” the 
home of truth and piety and freedom, all 
owing, of course, lo the preaching of’ the 
gospel =Theie is no novelty in the mater, 
at as all in the manner of treating it 

‘Yet the book, in spite of all was fitted 
to make respectable orthodoxy uneasy There 
was no sort of heresy in its teaching, but still, 
it was not “sai.” One who spoke about 
doctrines as “ popular idols," and those who 
upheld them “2s men who frowned excom 
inunication on all who doubt of ther pre 
eminence ,” one who dared to say that the 
“ shorter catcchism was not an exhibition of , 
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the whole Bible,” and questioned the wisdom 
of teaching children “these narrow epit 
above all, one who could affirm that 


“From the constant demand of the rehgrows world 
and ther 


mm these features of the evangelical 
man, Tam convinecd that many of them ure plowing 
thear hopes upom something else than *he sanchification 
and changed hfe which the gospel hath wrought," 
clearly such an one was not a safe guide for 

Scotchmen i the great metropolis of 
trade Then, too, there were not obscure hints 
that he thought the reh world not to be 
very different from the fashionable world, and 
that pious agencies came ously near bemg. 
mercantile concems, and alt that the 
Churches, too, had better be tunking of the 


up among his brethren towards Iring AD 
atmosphere of panei gathered about him, 


foggy There were whisperings at clencal 
meetings and glum looks in the street. Alas! 
the prophets work 1s always “a buiden,” 
and sometimes his heart under it 
It was while he was still the favourite of 
fashion, though beginning tc be distrusted by 
hus brethren, that the London Missionary 
Society asked lum to preach the annual 
sermon at its meeting in 1824 ‘This was the 
clerical “ blue nbbon” awarded to the fore 
most preacher who could gather the biggest 
audience and secure the t collection. 
Irving would attract dukes, earls, merchant 
princes, and honourable women aot a few 
it was known, too, that he took a deep 
interest m missions, and had spoken warmly 
about Wesley's labours among the Kings 
wood colliers, and the Moravian Brethren in 
Gicenland and the West Indies Therefore 
on the appointed day the directors came 
cheenly to the great tabernacle in Tottenham 
Court Road, where a vast throng was already 
assembled, so that they had 5 Tepe the 
service an hour before the adv cme 
‘They could arrange the commencement, but 
the end was beyond their power, and after 
more than three hours of at they would have 
gtven all the collection that st never had begun. 
atall Yet, if Irving bad had a bttle tact, be 
might have said all he Ned to say mthout 
pre senous offence to any one. That 
ther fo pole and strona m poduming 
tness 10 
the truth? had asked himself what it 
was that Missions supremely needed, and 
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what ought the true musst to be? To 
these questions he thought the Missionary 
Societies rephed, “ Money , give us plenty of 
funds, and with the help of a committee and 
@ secretary, the business shall be done” But 
to Irving ths appeared to be the most fatal 
of all mistakes Not money, but men, was 
what they needed above all things Were 
not the apostles sent forth without purse or 
scrip? Had not Paul worked 2t tent-making 
while he evingelised the nations? No society 
raised funds to equip the monks of Iona ‘lo 
find men of that stamp, then, and send them 
forth with a blessing and all Church authority 
for the work—that 1s the business of a Mus- 
sionary Society, not to have officcs and 
clerks, and transactions bker Mincing Lane 
than God’s house, So he preached, and the 
worthy directors thought he was partly 
censunng them, partly pamting a knight 
errant, and no more understood Inm than 
Sancho did his Quinte 

All this did not help to bring back the 
confidence of the Church to her wayward, 
however loving son, and ere long, also, the 
‘wave of fashion began to return to its own 
natural channels If, then, he had been lean 
ang on the favour either of the Church or of 
the world, it 1s about this time that we might 
Jooh for signs of di untment, or efforts 
to bring back the fickle crowd to Hatton 
Garden And happily we have, just at this 
period, 1 bmef diary, or rather a senes of 
daily icttcrs, in which he depicts himself, 
without knowing that he 1s domg so, having 
no half conscious thought how it will Jook in 
the cyes of postenty It was wniten, in all 
the confidence of domestic affection, to his 
wife, daughter of the mimister of Kirkcaldy, 
whom he had mamed in 1823 They bad 
been troth phghted while Carlyle and he were 
school mastenng there, and the former hints 
-_ obscurely be fel only been to 

e engagement by ts of ure 
I find it Tard te beheve thie of the sole 
authonty of one who, for some reason or 
other, had no good-will to the Martn 
family, expecially as there 1s not a trace in 
Arving of any soreness or coldness such a3 an. 


enforced almost certainly produces 
OF this mar achild had bora born—a 
little Kdward, fondly loved during his brief 


Ife. Carlyle, himself childless, untouched, 
perhaps untouchable by those sweet lights 
which children shed npon our harder moods, 
rather sneers at Irvmg’s doting on this babe 
or Alege hope But no one else will think 
the worte the father for carrying the hitle 
fellow shoulder-high through the green High 
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bury lanes, and finding rest and rehefin him 
He lived only two short years dying m 
Kurrkealdy, whither Irving had transported 
Ins household, hoping that the sea air would 
restore the child’ health ‘There he had to 
leave them, and st was on his return to the 
now lonely house in Myddelton Square that 
the diary was wnitten as a sort of daily letter 
to his wife, and if any one can read tt, and 
stll think of Irving as a van self-secker, he 
must be wholly incapable of knowing a true 
san when he gees him 
Each day begins with 2 boundless hospr 
tabty, for already the dining-room, before 
comes downto prayers, 5 filled with a throng 
of elders, devout ladies, stray was he has 
picked up, and young Scotchmen m want of 
breakfast or an introduction, all of whom sit 
down to his morning meal, and get also mare 
or less advice and “ exhortation,” the amount 
of which, before he gets to bed, 18 something 
amanng to thnk of. When these early 
visitors leave, he betakes him to his study, 
and the diary records what books he 1s read~ 
ag, what thoughts they Sugeest to him, and 
how the sermon for next Sunday 13 gradually 
ahapang steel Then after an early dinner 
of igallest kind, come visitations of the 
sick, dealings with sinners, a glance at the 
new church building in Regent Square, and 
a meeting m Hatton Garden or elsewhere, 
after which thete 1s more visitation, some 
‘one to comfort, or at any rate to “exhort” 
Tt 35 rarely much before midnight when he 
gets home, and sets to wnting his diary 
This ceaseless vctivitv 1s only varied by the 
lous strain on the Sunday, carried 
on amid the heat and eacitement of a 
crowded church, for three hours and a half 
m the momung, and two and a half m the 
evening, the mterval being filled with work 
or worty ot one kind or another 
we read the story, it 13 not his gentua we 
thmk of, but Ins entire devotion to duty. 
Not at @ prophet docs he show himself to 
‘me at this stage, but far more %s a priest— 
one “ordamed for men im things pertaming 
to God” Of dukes countesses, statesmen, 
orators, the diary s1ys nothing whatever, 
neither boasts of ther presence, nor regrete 
their ebsence, but simply ignores them alto 
gether But st 1s fall of tender aterest in 
struggling poor fol, mn hapless warfs,m hope 
fal converts, and im broken hearts’ As he 
bad been ‘among the starving Glasgow 
weavers, when he was nobot, so was he 
Bow among neglected Scotchmen in London, 
when all the world was wonderng after hun 
(Zo be continued.) WALTER SMITH. 


PENCIL OR PEN 
By Tae Rigut Rey Tar BISHOP OF BEDFORD 


H, for the spell of the artist's brush 
To carry this golden glen 
And to set st there mud the roar and rush 
Of wearily toulng men 


They should gaze on the mount uns eloquent 


* 
‘They should breathe its fragrant ur 
And perchance a dream of the wondrous. 
grace 
‘Mi,1 t lighten a dim heart there 


Ah tailer! not for myself alone 
‘Would 1 love all fasr things well ,— 
Thou shalt sit with me on my mossy throne 
At the foot of the upland dell 


‘Thou shalt gave wth mc on the mountain 
sweep, 
‘With its mansfold changeful hue, 





Thou shalt watch with me the cloudlet sleep 
On the breast of the changeless blue 


Her purple with heather (here green with 
fern, 
The broad slopes gleam fat , 
And ruddy the slanting sun rays burn 
In the thora-bush on the scar 


‘Thou shalt witch the streim, from pool to 
pool 
Singing and smikng still, 
In ts minnc waterfalls, bright and cool, 
As tt drops fiom the far drawn hill. 


See how it creeps by the vder roots 
And the mosses brown and green t 
See how in silver burs it shoots 
The boulder stones betwen! 
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I may turn my freer gaze to feast 
On the small grace at my feet. 


The Pimpernel twmes its tender thread 
"Mid the mosses green and wet, 

And the Sundew nestles in russet bed. 
‘With its ghstening coronet, 


The Wild-thyme curves out ils fietted 
spray, 
And many a cushion swells 
Of the Ivy-leafed Campanula 
With its thousand fairy bells. 


‘Then the magne pencil I'l crave no meie, 
But 1’ wield my uncouth pen, 
And the mosses and flowers shall bring thers 
store 
For the solace of weary men. 


And the care-wor toiler in dusty ways 
‘The things that I see shall see, 
And shall sig to the Giver his song of 





See how the fountains of snowy spray. pratse, 
Bs joyenaly on they ra, As he shares my joy with me. 
Over the level slabs of grey, WILLIAM WALSHAS BEDFORD. 


Are dancing in the sunt 


Tenvied thee, painter, thy artist eye, 
As I looked on the hollow hull ; 
Yet are there no graces too softly shy 

For the magic of thy skill? 


‘Lo! wonderful mosses and tiny flowers’ 
Make the marge of the streamlet fair, 
For it is not a grudging hand that dowers 

The glen with its beauty rare. 


And the mystic wonder of the place, 
In things both great and small, 

Ts the witchery of exyusite grace 
‘That crowns and perfects all. 


And while thou, O artist, the great things 
Beest, 
‘And the splendour,as ‘tis meet, 





LIFE AND WORK AMONG THE EAST-LONDON POOR. 


By mx Rry HARRY JONES, MA, 
Prrsennany oF Sr Pavi’s, LATA Reciox oF St GEoxox's-In-THE-EAST. 


M’* knowledge of the East of London 1s 

direct and connected. I have not 
chpped intost on philanthropical errands from 
the West. I have not hunted withm sts bor 
ders for curious literary maternal. I have not 
visited 2t commercially donng business hours, 
but lived for ten years within a few doors of 
the famous Ratcliff Highway, and daly scen 
from my study window the masts of the great 
‘ocean going ships which were creeping evenly 
and slowly to thei berths m the Docks after 
months of tossing by the sea My path and 
work have lain among my eastern neighbours 
and fellow-panshioners, and whatever mcmo. 
nes I retain of them have been picked up 10 
the ordinary round of life 

Not very long ago the Iast of London was 
reckoned to be quite onental. Many Lon- 
doners who knew Syria had not seen Stepncy, 
though ithas a cosmopolitan reputation, every 
child born at sca being supposed to belong to 
that pansh But the poor half of London 
was unknown to thetich = Now, docks have 
‘been dug decp into the land by the side of 
the Thames, and the Pool 1s no longer a 
“ forest of masts” tis only a highway to 
the haven of those ships which 
aes nearest to the city, and 15 not entered 
at all by many which stop short of its narrow 
waters and are unloaded lower down More- 
over, a crust of houses beyond the City which 
made entrance into the true East London 
difficult has been ptercedor removed. Rail 
ways, trama, and ommibuses penetrate and 
traverse the whole region, and the rest of the 
metropolis has been awakened to the fact that 
acity wth more than a milhon mhabitants 
jes at its feet. 

One discovery, to those who have eyes to 
te, 8 that ast London ts the basement floor 
of the whole metropohtan building. It holds 
the store room, batler’s pantry, and cellar 
For instance, the warehouses which skut the 
docks are filled with tea, coffee, wine, spuits, 
tobaces, sug, and spice, let alone a vancd 
and mamfold wholesale store of such things 
as indigo, ory, wool, &c, &c 
unravel these details. They are too enor- 
mous to be spoken of as details. ‘Take one 
ground floor I have often crossed while on a 
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sherry. And as for the tobacco——— Lately 
a httle book has been published about nar- 
cotics and stunulants, recording the habits of 


literary and sentfic men, with an eye, not 
yet satwsfie’, to the furnshing of evndence 
‘whereby to judge correctly of thew influence. 


One of the most fruitful and entertaining novel 
wnters of our day clams to be a steady 
smoker while st work. He has a keen per- 

of the value of tobacco. One day, 
when he was paying me avint at St. George’s- 
im the-East, I took him into & cigar floor 
The custodian said there wasthen omfy about 
two hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
woith of cigars in the room, and he gave my 
friend 2 bundle to smell ‘The whiff of covet 
ousness was Gargantuan. “I couldn't have 
one to smoke now, could 1?” said he. I 
have since seen several eruptive references 
to the wealth of East London in the world of 
beuon. The flavou ofa quarter of a milhon 
of Havannahs leaves an impression, when 
suddenly made. Indeed, as they are our 
country cousins who show us London, 40 it 
1s the West which reveals the Last to I 1st- 
emers The friends who visited me made me 
think moie of our evcry day life, and now 
that I am no longer permanently resident in 
ost London, though I carry on tome of my 
old work there during stated periods, 1 have 
come better to apprehend its condition It 
48 necessary to step back in order (o take mn 
some views which are counted to be importu- 
nate They stand too near us in the field of 
vision. 

IT have likened Fast London to the base 
ment of a great house, as it holds both cellar 
and store room. But it has become chiefly in- 
teresting to social inquirers and philanthro- 
pists as 1t1s also the stratum of servants It » 
filled with workers, The chief masters live 
up stairs, as it were, and do not mux with the 
society of the basement. They, or at least 
such as represent the housekeeping heads of 
famshes, ceecend to give orders, but the rest 
of the family is only waited upon—at a dis- 
tance And the discovery of a mulhon ser- 
vants or sheer workers all hving together has 
shrewdly exercised philanthropists, for one 
first article in the creed of 2 igh man 1 that 
the poor are far from the kany of heaven, 
1 do not mean to say that the West of London 
has put its haud into its pockct and paid for 
awaken and instruct 


tauning, literally, some “acres” of port and the East. No such thing. It has read mth 
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interest about the monotonous streets, the 
weary wastes of houses, where there 13 no 
* society ” and the placea of worship are only 
half filled, but 1t bas done next to nothing 
ym order fo correct these supposed defects 
‘Some successful brewers and dustllers, assisted 
possibly by the thought that the source of 
thei wealth 1s too thirstily appreciated, have 
given freely of thew time and money to 
good works, but, as a rule, the wealthy 
have stood aloof Perhaps a crowded Bel- 
grtavian congregation has sent a so called 
“enormous” collection of some £700 or 
£800 once a year to the teresting “ Exst,” 
after strenuous pleadimg on the part of some 
popular munister therefrom, but the pro 
portion between the sum and the mcome 
of the worshippers does not represent the 
relation between the Western employers and 
Eastern eervants of London. It 18 a mere 
“tp,” and a small one. J do not bhime 
them Ido not beheve that the most lavish 
almsgiving would do good to the East = It1s 
only as it fights its own battles and does its 
own work well that it thrives The East 
really lives by means of the West, and any 
combined action on the part of the em 
to supply the employed with comforts id 
what they could eam would do more 
than Tam sure, however, that an in 
dividual exercise of generonty on a 
scale, however Quixotic it might be esteemed, 
would produce genuinely wholesome results 
‘We do not sufficiently appreciate the excel 
lence of eccentncity It is a pity that Mr 
Besant called his charming book “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men” an “ Impossible 
Story” ‘Virtually it 1s not impossible It 
indicates a need which could be met Think 
what a very rich man might do, without the 
plague of any committee, 15 an East-London 
dustnict, not in the shape of direct Elementary 
Education, since the Schoo! Beard for Lon 
ofa urge sein A aad vasa ogee 
ofa swimming ‘open 
all the year round, or a winter garden, not 
a ttle scrap under a hand glass, but one big 
enough for people to wander about and 
warm in I leave Dnves to think of some 
great gifts, which would no more “ pauperize” 
recipients than the Brinsh Museum does 
Bloomsbury Square, or Kensington Gardens 
do the regions around them Bende such 
open handed donations a real want of East 
Londen society 1 middle class lewure, not 
any shower of ordinary doles, which degrade 
individuals For instance, there are very few 
who have tame to Jopk into the Board Schools 
e mere visits of more ladies and gentlemen 
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would be very valuable They need know 
nothing about “codes” But an educated 
, oF kindly intelligent frend who goes 
the classes and has 2 cheery word with 
the teachers and children, brings in a whiff of 
change, for which the school work may well be 
momentanly suspended It 1s most welcome 
Evensuch ordinary school visitation comes to 
be missed and appreciated by masters and 
scholars when weeks pass without conscious 
ness of their relation toany world beyond the 
scholastic circle While speaking of these 
schools, moreover, I must remark that no 
provision 1s made for the ycarly entertamment. 
or “day out” of the thousands of children 
who people them, This might be afforded 
once in a way by some good natured Dives, 
but short of it I would suggest that the mere 
extnbition of “Punch” to their scholars would 
be mcalculably apprecitted I never saw a 
“Punch” anywhcre dunng my whole ten 
years rendence m the East of London 
Think of the bank of little faces, wrinkled 
with fun, which 18 never tired of holding its 
‘Street session in those Western parts 
this drama 1s held, and then thnk of 2 
generation growing up ignorant of such an 
innocent and absorbing entertainment, 
T have referred to the yearly excursion, 
common to all “denomnnational schools,” 


large and for which we may see many autumnal 


appeals in the papers under the head of “A 
Day m the Country” This 1s much prized, 
but more as a corporate frolic, than for any 
wholesome rustic influence or refining in 
‘struchon: 


Once, when I had taken a large party 
ont, I looked to see af any cared to pick wild 
flowers, but saw none till I noticed a solitary 


him with interest He had, indeed, 
deserted the nousy group around the “knock 
‘em downs,” but only because he had won a 
Coos nat ane) was looks Oe @ stone thit 
be might and eat it by himself 
One day ts not enough i which to pats 
from London sentiments into a perception 
of the country That 1s best roused by an 
orgamzation for which Mr Bamett, of St 
Jude's, Whitechapel, 15 chiefly to be thanked 
Growing numbers of poor children are thus 
sent unto some rustic village for 2 fortnight or 
more ¢1 summer Arrangements are made 
for their board and lodging, frequently mth = 
peasant, and the litle white ficed folks come 
home with brown cheeks, and an anfading 
on of cows, sheep, hay, com, ant 
all a growing,” but not on the head 
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of a costermonger who makes them, the 
flowers, tremble with his yells 

The ignorance of Londoners 1s sometmes 
startling toa countyman As the boys were 
Jewing our Rames School in Cannon Street 
Rod onc day, a mare was led past with a 
young foal at her side Scveral of the lads 
had never seen a foal? “Did she lay it 
now? remarked one, quite senously He 
had got some mixed notions about a mires 
nest Once I was visiting a neediewoman, 
whose work was to embroider emblems 
anvolving thistles on naval cays 1 ventured 
to remark that they were not quite correctly 
done ‘Ah! said she, ¢ but then I never 
sew areal thistle Lo he they were simply 
herald, like griffins 

There 18, however one form of rustic vacar 
tion talen by the poor which gives them 
change of scene uf not of soctcty I refer to 
the guthering of hops I did not fully realise 
this til one day, an Inshman whom 1 had 
helped to provide with a wooden leg stopped 
me saying, ‘ Surr, 1 ve becn hopping, As 
he had done nothing else since I had known 
bim, I waited for explanations, and Iarned 
a good deat about the yeuly cxodus of 
“Pickers Bot 1 my cxpencnce, evuy 
year his distinctly increased the commanica 
tion betwecn town and country and scen 
more poor people get some change of air 
‘The great need of the day, however, 1s to 
bring better au into ther dwellings hats 
the chief change required, and it 18 in pro 
gress, though slowly It 1s true that working 
people are better lodged m the I ist than in 
the West of London, partly because lind 15 
cheaper, and partly because they are not led 
to live un houses constructed for another class, 
and then deserted by them as the tide of 
fishton moves westward In this case whole 
familes are often crowded sto one room, 
as often comes to pass throughout such pl ices 
asSoho Cheap lodgment 1s, however, bad 
cnough eastward, and the aur 3s spoiled, not 
beeruse it comes over many roofs, but 
because, in most cases, each house poisons 
the supply of 1ts own household The Lon 
don system of sewerage 1s dangerous every 
where, all dwellings, great nd small, bung 
put ito possible communication with the 
foul muschiefs generated by a whole me- 
tropola, but the small, about which least 
trouble has been taken, are naturally most ex 
Posed to the enormous und ind springs, 
stores, and streams of ¥ trited ‘ur wth which 
Jondon bes been supplied n these scientific 
days Bende the ever new tamt from leaky 
drains, the poorest houses are rendered un- 
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wholesome by long contracted rottenness, 
Something has been done to replace these 
death breeding “homes,” but hitherto it 16 
difficult, if not smpossible, even to say what 
more 1s needed m order to make London as 
healthy as 1t might farly be expected to be. 
he necesswry information can hardly be 
gathered I speak advsedly My brother 
clergy were pleased to elect me as one of ther 
representatives at the London Diocesan Con 
ference, held m 1883, and one of the com 
muittees appointed by that body was set to 
inquire into and repoit upon the condition 
of the dwellings of the working clisses I 
was shed to serve on this Sir Richard 
Cross, the withor of the well Lnown sanitary 
Act is our chairman We met, and begin 
toinquire It presently appewed that under 
existing concitions it 1s by no mena easy to 
ascertain how much in London 1 untouched 
recent sanitary legislation We wrote to 
the officers of health of all the prnshes and 
unions 2 large numbcr, in the metropolitan 
aica, whing for mformation on thi point 
Ibcyalone could give:t but the answers were 
fewand merge [he unplevsant fact 1s that 
much unhealthy hous. property isheld bymem 
bersof thevanious municip1l bodies, and as the 
oflicer of health can reply ofticiilly to quenes 
only with the permission of the local core 
Poration of which he 1s the pud servant, hiv 
testimony 1» checked Lhe Vestues them 
selves may be willmg enough to remove sant 
tary nuisances but thers ws alwrys the chance 
of there being two or three members able to 
Dlock progress} culled myself at the Local 
Government Loud to 2h where the informa, 
tion, sought by our committee, could be 
obtained and i learnt that it wis vutually 
inaccessible The first thing needed 18 5 
Royal Commission to compel evidence as to 
the sanitary necessities of London For this 
our committee hive petitioned the House, 
and, here we have stuck fgst 
Meanwhile, however, protmsing eximples 
exist of what may be done I bere was a 
hoinbk. region at the bick of the Rosal 
Mim = it was I think, the worst part of 
London I ever knew, and yet the rents were 
m some cases high, as much as four shillmgs 
a weeh being paid for one room Ihe 
of its wwhabitants was mostly, as 
usual, determined by thew dwellmgs, for a 
rotien house makes a rotten household 
Lately this district has been scraped bare, 
and then partially covered with Peabody 
-  khe result hie been an influx of 
local industry The old sphabitants, though 
they m gh im divers cases have been lodged 
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cheaper in the new tenements, have fitted, 
and some of them have taken possession of a 
dilapidated court in Stepney. They did not 
wish to be better lodged They all refused 
the new provision made for them They 
made hght of it, and went their ways to worse 
streets and lanes of the City They needed 
compulsion to come m, and the 

to use a better dwelling can be given only by 
the demolition of such degraded dwellings 
as they inevitably gravitute to, as long as 
there are any left in fact, their occu 
being somewhat loosely applicable to London 
at large, they did not much care where 
lied, so long as they were not obliged to 
hive decently, As I have said, those engiged 
m local industries have flowed to the new 
Peabody buildings, and filled them When 
lately 1 looked, m the portur’s lodge, over 
the hst of appheants for the next vacancus, 
I found that genuine working people were 
‘waiting to get nearer to ther work Great 
nonsense Be sometimes talked short the turn- 
ing out poor people from the poorest 
houses, as if they were unfurly discomfited 
hy being removed fiom the scene of their 
labour, No doubt some are discomhted, 
but many of those tumed out are such as 
cannot Ive Permanently next ther work =I 
refer to brichlayers' Labourers, whose 
business probably lcs m those zones of the 
suburbs which are being still buslt ‘They 
may be wanted anywhere, but seem to love 
the inner “rookeries” of the metropols 
As these are pulled down thor inhabitants 
tn many cases are only compellid to Ine 
neaier to the districts where most of their 
work les The very poorcst houses, more 
over, aie preferred by thieves, habitual or 
occasional, and they are helped in thew 
degradation by the survival of their abo 
minable dwellings As these are pulled 
down a great encouragement of imquity 1s 
abated Lhe moral fibre 1s most hkely to 
show mischicvous action when set im filth, 
and thus it 1s not the greatest of ail evils or 
hardships to pull down a radically bad house 
whenever you can lay your hands upon it 
The residents, ina large number of instances, 
‘are, by the very nature of thei work, not tied 
down to that ummediate neighbourhood, fiesh 
actes in the suburbs are constantly being 
covered with new cheap houses, as the 
demand increases these houses are supphed, 
and often it 13 well to force the inhabitants 
of vile tenements to move into those which 
are better, and not dearer, No change, of 
course, can ever be made without causing 
inconvenience toegme. The dust will fiy 


they palse, in our play ground 
‘bunal-pl: 
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directly you begin to sweep. But of all the 
dirt which needs to be swept away the poorest 
houses are the dirtiest, and he who demolishes 
one does a good work, though he himself 
may not be prepared to erect a better in its 

There 1s, eg, a court in my old 
pansh, St George’s-in the East, which simply 
wants to be pulled down, burnt, swallowed 
up, or done away with anyhow  Tlereby 
hangs a tale I realised the ongmn of the 
court in this wise. We had nced to set upa 


ipations “giant stride,’ a pole with ropes, shereby 


boys can swing round with centnfugil im 
1 know that a 
lace had been there, or near there, 
once, but was not prepared for the skulls we 
dug up when we set about erecting our pole 
Thad inherited no registers of the derd who 
lay m that place. They were numerous, but 
thew bones were their only monuments. A 
ghastly heap of these was turned up—and 
buried again. Some said that they were the 
rematns of corpses which had been found 
floating in the river or docks, Others, with 
much probabihty, conjectured that Lascars 
had beca burned here And then I realised 
the ongin of the court to which I have 
referred A large number of Lascars, not 
very long ago, formed a marked feature in 
our mined populttion. hey were reckoned, 
honever, to be dangerous, and Ikely to grin 
and run about the City I hus a two storied 
court, ned with single rooms, was built for 
them, haying no back exit, and closed at each 
end with doors. Into this they were driven 
every mght. Here they were locked up, and 
I presume that those who occasionally died 
were buried in the plot of ground which 
afterwards formed our school yard bed 
Lascars eventually disappeared, perbay 
all died, and I wish that their ‘arracks had 
ssa] or dicd with them. But an 
“ enterprising” builder got possession of the 
court, and let it over to—well, not the most 
reputable of my fellow-parishioners. Not 
one of the tenements has, or had, any sani- 
tary accommodation or back door = Charles 
Dickens used to come here and grub 
for sensational Jocahties He found them. 
Thus court became the haunt of the lowest 
class in the parish, and was the slum in 
which he placed the opium den frequented 
by Jasper in “ Edwin Drood” That picture 
was drawn from the hfe, We came, indeed, 
to know the “hag” there descnbed, and’who- 
was locally called “Lascar Sal.” Her real 
name was Talbot. She eventuaily, for some 
‘tome, attended one of our mothers’ meetings; 
and even came to church. But she got into 
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“trouble,” poor thing, and we lost sight of 
her. Herrival,* Lrempecen li poly 
the opposition smoking-shop, was 

to oe and, externally, a very civil fellow. 
Ilis surroundings, hawever, were abominable. 
‘There is no better word for it. If the Bench 
of Bishops had been set to live there they 
voust have been bad too, This court now 
exists, I tried to get it pulled down and 
have its site inclu in our “ Recreation 
Ground,” which it adjoins, but failed. Of 
course it ought to be clean swept away, 
without any pseudo-sentimental thought 
about its inhabitants. They might go to 
more decent dwellings if they chose, and I 
should like to make their choice imperative, 
The worst phase of the whole matter is, of 
course, scen in the fact that any fellow-creature 
endures such dwellings. What the clergy, and 
all who are interested in the better lodging 
of the working classes should encourage, is 
“discontent.” Once get a// classes a 
mined to apply existing legislation to the cure 
of present sanitary evils, and determined also 
tO 2m] the laws where they are defective, 
and we seed not hear of the miserable lodg- 
tog of the poor. We have leamt of trades 
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unions. They have done good. But 2 grenct 
fature ia open to a householders’ and lodgers’ 
sanitary union is no reason why 
dwellers in the poorer parts of citics should 
not band themselves together for the enforce- 
ment of sanitary laws, There are special 
reasons why they should, Theneeded work 
will never be done if it is feft only to philan- 
thropiats. A revolution in cheap dwellings 

be made, and seen to “pay.” The 
Peabody trustecs have done something to 
clear the course, but they ate too slow. They 
‘ought to mortgage every one of their build- 
ings as soon as it is erected, and go on cover- 
ing fresh ground, Thus they might send a 
wholesome wave over London. No doubt 
several spaces intended for buildings have 
been left too long open, but when I lock 
back at the state of things twenty years ago 
I feel myself tempted to believe that a new 
action has been sct up which shall pot fail ; 
but the best impulse that can be given to it is 
the “discontent” of the persons most closely 
concerned in the provision of cheap and 
healthy houses, Indifference is radically the 
source of the greatest social curses we inherit. 

robe 
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CHAPTER 1.—THE BEAST. 


‘HE white glare of an Indian sun was be- 
ginning to beat on the parade-ground at 
Nbilpoor. ‘The English regiment, summoned 
for early drill, was detained to witness a pain- 
ful piece of discipline, which the authorities 
trusted would prove a salutary warming. A 
youre soldier named Thwaite, a fine, manly 
in spite of his faults, had in the course 

of several years’ service risen to the rank of 
sergeant. ‘This desirabte result was the effect 
of energy, daring, an obliging temper when he 
‘was not crossed, and a clever aptitude fora 
soldier's duties, born of mother-wit, sharpened 
by a rather better education than was usualin 
his grade, Unfortunately his merits were coun- 
terbalanced by defects, which not even pro- 
motion had been able to check. He was 
as rash and reckless as he was dauntless and 
enduring. He had an uncertain temper, 
spoilt by what was understood to have been 
ahard youth. He was careless of the com- 
pany he kept, and careless of the excesses 
into which he fell in bad company. He had 
an elder sister, married to @ cousin of the 
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same name in the troop; but in spite of her 
efforts, and notwithstanding the staid ex- 
ample of her husband—a pattern of prudence, 
he had not the wit to rise in the world 
—young Will Thwaite had been going from 
bad to worse lately, and had ioaulges in one 
fit of dissipation after another. They were 
beyond being bidden ; they could not escape 
punishment ; and both offence and' punish- 
ment were totally incompatible with his posi- 
Siu best Tends ad grows weary of plead 
rien grown weary of plead- 
ing for grace, which was so often abused. A 
court-martial could only come to one con- 
clusion, especially as the Colonel of the regi- 
ment was somewhat of a martinet, and had 
‘never entertained any great favour for Will, 
Tt was in anticipation of the spectacle that 
@ certain solemn stir went through the me- 
chanical coneroned. body, drawn out in 
strict + The culprit was brought forth 
to confront the’Colonel, who to 
see the sentence ¢arried into effect, without 
any symptom of dialike to theduty. William 
‘Thwaite was reduced to the ranks, and in 
‘sign of the degtadation, the signal was given 
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for the usual official to remove, in the presence 
of the man's comredes and subordinates, the 
stnpes on the arm of hus jacket, which were 
the token of hus grade, 

‘Till then Will Thwaite had stood like a 
statue, though his face was sullen and lower 
ing. But the moment he felt the offensive 
totich on his arm, he sprang ande, and before 
any one could anticipate the action tore the 
stripes from his coat by one wrench, and flung 
them nght i the face of the Colonel, with 
a savage shout, “Take that from a better 
man than yourself!” 

Blank consternation was the first result of 
the lawless defiance. ‘Ihe deed was such 
a grosa breach of military dusciphne, such 
an unseemly violation of authonty, that the 
poor Colonel gasped, and could hardly be 
lieve his senscs, while the junior officers and 
soldhers gaped tm barmony with their senior’s 
gasp, and for an imstant every energy was 
paralyzed. 

Thwaite cid not take any advantage of the 
pause to attempt a flight, whch would have 
been as mad as what had gone before it 
He stood at ease, with the angry grin still on 
Is face, till the whole company recovered 
themselves, He was put under arrest, a 
second time, without oftenng any resistance, 
and marched back to durance, while the 
dismissed soldurs formed mto groups and 
discussed the event of the day, filling the 
barrack yard with subdued commotion. 

‘The orator who spoke beneath his breath 
with greatest horror of the outrage which had 
been committed, and wagged his head with 
most reprobation and foreboding, was Lawne 
‘Thwaite, Will's cousin and brother in-law. It 
waa not Lawne who, as might have been 
expected, camed to his poor wile the news 
of bis fresh, unpardonable outbreak, and the 
imamnent danger 1n which he stood of some 
punishment still worse than bemg drummed 
out of the regiment. A gabbling straggler 
sought out Jenny, and without preparation 
oe to her fe nuserabie madent. 

lenny wrong ands, prematurely w- 
thered and drawn by much clothes washing 
for the toop. Well raight she lament and 
cower an apprehension. The next court- 
maitial weighed out the terrible, but warrant- 
able—almost compulsory—retnbution, that 
‘Wil Thwaite should undergo a certain 
number of lashes before being dismissed from. 

service. ? 


CHAPTER I1.—JENNY'S STRUGGLES. 


juny Ti hard-festured, bard- 
working, midiveged woman, Was more at- 
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tached to her brother than to her husband. 
Indeed, tt was alleged that she had marned 
Lawne Thwaite principally that she tight 
have a chance of following Will to India and 
of beg stil near him. The reason might 
be that while poor Will, smart as he was, 
had sore need of such protection as she 
could afford him, there was no questlon 
that Lawne Thwaite was quite capable of 
taking care of himself. In addition, Jenny 
had never borne a child, which might have 
interfered with the msterly allegiance, while 
Will had all along been hike her child, 
seeing that he was nearly fifteen years her 
yumor She had looked after him in those 
‘old bard days of hus youth, she had tolled 
to procure for him an education that might 
be more in keeping with his future than with 
his present fortunes, she had suffered the 
keen disappointment of seeing him grow up 
wild and unsteady, until he forsook the trade 
to which he had been apprenticed—only 
stopping short of breaking his indentures and 
leaving Jenny to pay the enhated 
mto an infantry ment undér marching 
ordet for India. en Jenny consented $0 
marry her cousin, bird ae fn the same 
regiment, and who stoutly denied ever baying 
decoyed Will into the service. 

Lawne was more Jenny's contemporary 
than Will's, and having been on the look-oat 
for a careful, managing wife, who might wash, 
or do {iressmahing, 7 arnt keep the gurls 
school, and so greatly mul resources, 
he had hovered about Jenny Ranke with 
matrimonial intentions for years, 

jenny hed not been blind to her boy's 
encies , she had rated and reproached 
hum, and sometimes was not on speaking 
terms with him for days But st was all for 
his good She loved ium faithfully through 
‘bus worst scrapes, and was secretly serving hig, 
even while shunned by tum, or in dechning 
fora brief space to hold intercourse with him, 
She was the first to hul a sign of amendment, 
and was extravagantly proud of hws promo- 
tion, insishog that he would never stop till 
he got a commission, which would be no more 
than his due, though she must give up her 
washing, and hopmg that Lawne would have 
served his time betore that day came 10und 

‘The process of retrogression, even when 
at reached its extremity, did not shake 
Jenny's fidelity. It rather kmit her so closuly 
to her heya that she ceased to Risenad 
against his » Was it a ume to cl 
img out holes wp his coat and pointing Shs 

when thé poor Ind was in trouble and 
brought to so sorry 2 pass that he needed 
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every grain of love to fight for him, cleave 

7 lym, and, of it were yet possible, save 
im 

Jenny would leave Lanne to play the caus 
ous, cold harted, judicial part~to draw 
back m case of incurring reflected blame, to 
stgpd aloof, though with a decent show of 
1eluctance, or to jom in the chorus of blame. 
No. did Jenny gieatly censure her hus 
band for his conduct It belonged to the 
poor man’s nature, as she had known when 
She married hum, and so long as he did not 
propose to stop her im the most desperate 
taettions she might undertake on her 
biother’s behilf, according to the onginal 
bargain between the parr, honest Jenny could 
‘not see that she had any ttle to sit upon her 
husband. 

Jt might have been otheraue if Jenny's 
conviction of her husband's {ulhlling Ins bar 
gain lid been shaken, or if she hac guessed 
that the great seciet of her mdependence 


Jay in the meanness, tather than in he phlog 


matic magnanumity of the man she 
ned, and who mortally dreaded to ottend 
high spint, lest he should lose the con- 


stant harvest of her skilled work 

Jenny moved heaven and earth to dehver 
her brother fiom the babirous infliction of 
the lash She knew well that it would be 
the death of bis moral nature, and that the 
brand would enter his soul, even if his high- 
stung physical system recovered from the 
shock 1t must recense [fit had been possible 
to administer the punishment vicariously, with- 
out Will’s knowledge, she could hive been 
‘wrought up to baie her brave shoulders hke 
the Russian women to the knout, and like 
another Godiva have faced tgnominy, so that 
the victim, who was her own flesh and blood, 
her darhng since her early girlhood, nught be 
permitted to go free = Lhat resource was im 
Possible. All that Jenny could do, and she 
had only a few days to do it 11, was to 
wander day and night, praying for a com 
mautatton of the sentence She appealed 
here and urged there She worked upon the 
chaplain to draw ua petition for her She 
veacd the souls of men with her sometunes 
speechless, but never-faiulng importunity, and 
the dry-tongued anguish of her despar She 
dechned to be repulsed, though she had been 
tather a proud little woman in her better 
days She won over gentle, illogical, enthu- 
pene roa Aen her Go and to 
plague their husbands never to mind prece- 
dents, not even justice, but for dear mercy’s 
sake to grant Jenny Ihwaite’s prayer. She 
was the most careful washer and clear-starcher, 
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the best darner, the micest sewer of plain 
seam, the most trustworthy nurse on a pinch 
they had ever found ‘Ihe whole men would 
fare the worse, and every officer's household. 
be m strats, of they drove Jenny bemde her- 
aclf, Why, the poor woman must go mad, 
she would dhe on their hands, and they would 
have two rumned hves, two deaths at their 
door Was that what their stupid, stubborn 

to form wanted? Colonel Bell nas 
not a bit the worse of the msult, He had 
not so much 1s a scratch on the face, and 
‘Was 2 poor fellow to be treated ithe o brute, 
becuse, foronce m his life, he had forgotten 
himself, and behaved hike a baby? Did not 
Bertie or Charlie throw his toys at any one 
who came in his way—at papa himself, when 
the child was in a rage? Don’t speak to 
the ladies of the demoralssing cffect on the 
other soldiers, the loss of prestige where the 
nule of the ofheas was concerned, of mutiny, 
and insunection and chaos come again. No 
such horrors cnsued im the nursery from 

as httle as possible of Bettie or 
Chzhe’s naughtiness, and leaving the child to 
come to himself, 

Jenny wound up her vehement icpresenta 
tions by what sounded in the circumstances 
like wild romances, of tne Ihwaites having 
grand connections, with the hhehhood that 
the family would rise in the world some day, 
when certainly the ofticers woul! be sorry for 
the cruel, base punishment they hid inflicted. 
These unreasonable and passionate state. 
ments on the whole did haim to the woman's 
sutt. Nobody had tume to ash or yive con- 
firmatory details of the improbable story, 
which appeared to rest on no foundation, 
unless it were a little vapouring of Will in bis 
cups, and some wary conceited bragging on 
the part of lus brother inlaw = It was either 
a credulous delusion or 4 pure invention. 

In the meantime, Jeany had no encourage- 
ment from those most intuested im the affair 

“Tes of no use, Jenny,’ said her husband 
with ostentatious dismalness, doing litle 10 
second her in her fiantic exertions. 

“Never mind, Jen,” and poor Will, when 
she visited him, “st will soon be over,” turn- 
ing away to hide a shuddering recoil “ Every. 

will soon be aver, and you'll be well 
mid of a rascal who has only been a trial and 
gnef to you.” 

‘CHAPTER Uf—RESCUE AND SACRIFICE, 

Jenny's fond, piteous struggles ed in 
vain. Law and order were Tider, The 


offence was too outrageous. The welfare of 
_ the Bupsh army waa at stake, Will Thwaite 
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was to be though many a kind | 
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for Sir William's discharge had gone 9 certain 
heart resented the necessity, or waxed rueful j length before he commit the offence, 
ander it, whether that Will Thwaite and Sir William, 


‘The morning of the ey ied 
as he cay an Sieh Wik ed 


<his commanding officer in of 
“his duty. Will never f the airless heat 
of his cell as he lay on his face and awaited 


the summons to public shame and torture. 

Jenny did ot le a face idle, though 
her door was shut, and it was in shrouding 
darkness that she busied herself with e dumb 
intensity of preparation, in gathering together 
fomentations, unguents, rags, an 


1d bandages, 
and in filling a disused kit with wearmg ceased 


apparel and provisions for a journey. 
Pat the post-runners came in before the 
hour for and among the letters for the 
Colonel was one from a firm of London 
layers, mich which filled the scrupulous man 
disturbance and dismay. There could 
‘be no mistake about it, He knew by name 
the respectable firm that applied to him, and 
their communication was carefully attested. 

The laws of the service were as the laws 

lo Medes aod Persians. Never had there 
sooee ‘eeesialons contempt of — 
wa by Will 
"Bat though the welfare 
bres pat ht aiteue an 
sideration, there was also something—a great 
deal according to Colonel Bell’s ideas to be 
said in support of aristocratic privileges and 
Prejudices, Good heavens! a baronet and 
Squire of many acres and long descent could 
not be in he cecotoce of 8 segkoeat | Rxtmnce 
of soldiers; some of whom represented 
social equala and future associates, while the 
reat were his undoubted inferior, This was 
what the matter had come to, 

‘The lawyer's letter to Colonel Bell con- 
tained the document which was to buy off 
William Thwaite, on 
the ends that oy bad succes 

‘ant ‘a grand uncle, anchevas 
now Sir William Thewhe of Weebl ta 
Eastham ; and it was not fit either for the 
rank and file of the army, or for the honour- 
able fratemity of baronets and squires, that 
he should continue 2 day longer 
necessary @ private soldier, even in 
aclect and distinguished 

What would the rae 
were flashed to them 


of Whitehills, were two different and distinct 
insulted _ individuals, or from some other faw in the 
indictment. 

An informal council or court of astonfiihed, 
scandalised officers was held. Colonel Bell 
assumed the responsibility of dealing with the 
War Office, and it was announced to a yet 
wider circle of open-eyed, open-mouthed, in- 
terested persons, that no flogging was to be 

. Ror William Thwaite, or, more 
properly, Sir William Thwaite, had alread; 
to belong to the service, therefore his 
misconduct had been dealt with under a 
false assumption. If he were still to be 
held accountable it must be before another 
tribunal. 


‘The news found Sir William too stunned 
to take in its meaning, beyond the two items 
that he was delivered at the eleventh hour 
mee obloquy, and that bere fe 

to depart scenes wi 

i odious to him. 

le staggered out into the blinding sun- 
a doggedly enduring the measured ex- 
on planations and shy, awkward congratulations 
of his recent superiors and judges, and im- 
patiently shaking of tes ber and readier 
good wishes of es. He went 
straight to his ‘incre wa without waiting for an 
invitation from Lawrie Thwaite, who, to be 
toil Soo nti bettors 

change in his vw’ 
even Colonel Bell. The 

is Colonel, ater the St shocked senso of in- 
congruity and confusion, detestable to a man 
of his precise cast of mind, did not testify 
any vindictiveness or unwillingness to admit 
that the scales had undergone a sudden 
reversal in a comrade’s case. But Lawrie 
shrank into himself, looked blue end green, 
and could hardly furbish up the thankfulness 
that was called for from him. 

“Did you ever see a chap hang his head 
as if his nose was bleeding, because his 
brother-in-law weren't walled, and had 
come into a pot of money and a handle to 
his name? It ain't als not lost what a 
friend gets,” remarked a observer. 

“Could this fellow have counted on an; 
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surmised a more thoughtful 5; ‘on the 
event which was the talk ation for 





weeks to come “Well, I for one am gled 
that the luck has fallen to the first He has 
the thews and sinews of 2 man, a clean-made, 
well Lint fellow, and would have been a first~ 
iate 
trol. Iremember hus dragging Roberts out 
of the enemy's range in the encounter in the 
Little Ghaut when he first came ou. and when 
we hadsome bnak business domg. But he was 
always getting into a mess, and this last spurt 
‘of msolence threatened to put on the finish- 
ing-touch, He will go to the dogs as it 1s, 
taking a httle longer tume perhaps.” 

Nobody, save the two, saw and heard the 
ecstasy of Jenny's recovery of her biother 
and recogmition of his changed estate. 

Nobody—Jenny mcluded—doubted that 
Sir Wiliam would ummechstely start for 
‘England, where much business,'the irksome 
ness of which would be splendidly gilded, 
must art re Rae re had sent 
ample it for his travels expenses, 
re was nothing to detain hun 

Bat a sorrowful, Peremptory impediment 
sprang op on the eve of Will’s starting, 
Jenny was worn by long years of work, and 
her consttution bad not been umproved by 
the climate of India, She was further spent 


Idier sf he could have learnt selfcon- but 
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flights of fortune Bat he knew a good wife 
Trnssap he deduction fom hm bem dupon 

¢ deduction from his own dispom- 
ton, that if would be the last blow; every- 
thing would be up with him if Jenny died, 
and not only deplived lum of her services, , 
severed the near connection between 
jum and Si Willam =“ Drat Will Thwatte, 
that he should bear a ttle hke an aldermen 
ora dook” 

ButJenny, who had always been courageous 
and self denying, was resigned to her fate 
and the will of God. She ted her best to 
meet and overcome the passonate rebelhon 
of her brother. Her heart was atu so full 
of grattude and joy on his account that she 
had no room for sorrow for herself. It ap 
peared es if she had come to sce that all was 
for the best, and could feel an unearthly 
satisfaction in this last offering up of hereel 
for the lad. 

“You won't want me any more, Will, I 
should only have been m your way,” she 
satd family 

“Jen,” be protested im hus vehement 

of love and sorrow, “you know I 
bes eel have lived 1n the most senerelile 
an nothing except potetoes 
sut to keep me from starving, with you, than 
‘without you to be master of the finest house in 


by the burning enxety and meredible exer- the kingdom, and have grand furniture and 


tions of the last few day 
the hot season. She fell a ready victim to 
the fever hovenng about the native town, 
and the disease from the commencement 
assumed a hopeless aspect 
‘There was no want of interest and sym- 
pay. ‘The mingled sensations, which Sir 
'a story bed excited, releved them- 
selves in a crowd of attentrons to the invalid, 
Jenny had many more shapes of jelly, bottles 
of wine, and preparations of xed milk sent 
to her than she could have possibly swal- 


‘hwaite every time they stirred abroad, with 
mane offers of service, even proposals to 


situation, with the melancholy nature of 
Jenny's final part in Sir wulam’s Rod 
jortune, as from interested motives, 


Lawne Dhwante did not fal in atteption - 


to ins wife, though he had never recovered 
from the combmed shocks of hus 
dishenour and honour. He was a 
man, he cad, and could not stand 


im the hottest of debcate dishes at my command. 


So don’t 
go for to leave me, Jen—don't, if you ever 
cased a farthing for a scamp who was never 
worth the trouble you took for him, and the 
fondness you wasted on him,” 

“No, no, my dear, 1 have my reward 
when I think of you as & gentleman among 
the best, I do know that it 1» sore for you 
to give me up, for we've come through the 
hards togethei, that we ‘ave, but we've ecen 
the last of poverty and knocking about, and 
at 18 all for the best, A pretty hhe figure I 
should have made as a baronite’s sister! 


a Sane want fine young lady,” saad 
‘Will hoersely, “What should I do with 
such cattle? They would only laugh at me 
and despise me. I only want you,.Jen.” 

Potro teg. ing don’t 
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on, can do for me, lad, before I go—a single 
our I'm bold to ax.” 

Ax all I have, and you are welcome to 
it, Jen. Don’t put your request in that way,” 
said Will reproachfully. 

“Nay, it is the fitting way, since you are 
the head of the house—Sir Wil’am, no less” 
—dwelting on the words in her weak voice 
with loving triamph. “If I am not the first 
to do you honour, who should be? Bat I 
ha’n’t too much breath to spare, Will, dear, 
it is the drink that has been your ruin; not 
that you're roined—far from it—and you 
ain't a sot—God forbid |—but you've gone 
your own way, and not been too peticklar 
about the company you kep'—judging others 
as you did yourself, like a innocent ‘igh- 
spinted chap—not always looking out for 
number one, ing out of mischicf yourself, 
and leaving others to pay the piper, like poor 
Lawrie, and the drink has done the rest. 
When it was on you it has driven the wit 
clean out, and made your temper wok hke 
mad, Promise you will have ho more to do 
with the drink, for it tempts geatlc and simple, 
i oe shape ac eiother, 6 Hes seen in some 
of the tip-top bungalows where to 
doa day's washing. Your being Sir Wilam 
and a squire will not keep you straight, but 
will only make your fall the greater, if you 
let the drink get the better of you. I'll not 
reat in my grave if that day come, 
me, Will, you'll have done with the drink, and 
T'll die 'appy.” 

“7 swear I'll never put my lips to a glass 
from this day forth, if that will content you. 
It is the least I can do for you, that has 
done everything for me since mother left me 
a whining babby,” the young man vowed 
“ar 

1 can answer for your keeping your 
word ;—that’s my good lad,” bei inact the 


dying woman, _ ‘growing’ feebleness and 


fect sat 

‘Will roused her afresh. “Is there any- 
(hing more I a do fot you, Jen?” he im- 
pl I—“‘not for myself, but yourself or 
any other mind about.” 


you 
“Bless the lad! what should I desire now 





summat on 


9 
you; but it’s forget and forgive where I'm 
going. With that and his pension, when his 
time is out, he'll fare enough, without 


feelng the odds of me gone, and no more 
money coming in to eke out his pay.” 

“|e may have the balf of all I'm to get for 
your sake, Jen. I don't feel to care abgut 
it? said the new squire in his despondency. 

“The half of your inheritance! Have 
you taken leave our senses, lad?” cried 
Jenny, almost springing back to life and 
energy at the extravagance of the proposal. 
“What would Lawrie Thwate do with a 
gentleman’s allowance? You could never 
make a gentleman of him. He would only 
hoard it, and run the risk of being robbed 
and murdered, or be cheated out of it by 
some faintongued scoundrel, for Lawrie 
ain't wise, though I've heard him called a 
wiscacre. | Between you and me, he's greedy 
and cunning, poor soul; but there ben't no 
great harm in hum, and be ba’n’t much of a 
head-piece. No, Will, I said a trifle out 
of your abundance ; stick to that, and I ‘ont 
be displeased or troubled with the fear that 
I did wrong in marrying Lawrie to follow 
you, and so mebbee hung 2 millstone round 
your neck. We're but weak cntters, and 
don’t see an inch before our noses. For his 
sake as well as for yours, let it be no more 
than is in keeping with what he has been used 
to, and what he needs. It is another thing 
with you, who are to be a grand '» 


e 


to your kind, like ol 
Leigh with his soldiers and the natives. 
You remember him and the monster funeral 
he had? Ay, but I would have liked to see 
you at the height of your glory!” cried 
Jensy, beginning to wander, “I would have 
to have seen Whitehills just once, and 
then crept down into the dark hole. White- 
hills, with its floors of gold and its gates of 
and you gmong your ivory and your 
apes and peacocks, But we'll meet again in 
a better place, Will—e better place, where 
there's no more Parting” 

Jenny was dead and buried. There had 
been a most respectable attendance at her 
funeral, It seemed perfectly natural that 
her brother, Sir Mfg) at ae as chief 
moumer, paying his sister respect 
which she had so richly merited, in his first 
ce in public after his accession to 


Fill took himself severely to tesk because 
‘be had shut himself up with his sorrow and 
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only come out when he was summoned to 
walk at the head of the coffin. He went im- 
mediately on his return to seek his brother- 
indaw, and take the first ateps in the arrange 
ment which had been agreed upon between 
‘Will Thwaite and his sister. It was too late 
tie wretched man had banged himself, 

‘The catastrophe was classed as a singula 
mstance of wedded love and despair in ¢ 
man who had not been demonstrative in his 
regard for‘ his partner during her hfctime. 
Paradoxical, pensive spirits pointed to it at 
& case of repressed emotion and misunder- 
stood devotion. 

‘The sorry truth was that Lawrence Thwait: 
had been goaded, beyond the utmost stretch 
of his endurance, by the cruel chapter of 
accidents which had thwarted all his craft: 
plans and secret hopes. Why had event: 
happened so promiscuously, and yet with 
such horrible fortuitousness, for Will? Why 
had his prodigal course been stopped, before 
folly and the climate had sent him post- 
haste and betimes, beyond the succession to 
inebecaaceiegtons 

indignity and anguish of the flogging 
remitted? Why had old Sir John Thwatte, 
after he had hved beyond his threescore 
and twerty years, not hung out just another 
month, but insisted on dying in the very 
nick of time? Why bad the post-runners not 
slackened their speed and delayed the rail. 
if but for one hour? tow the last mis 
fortune had happened. Jenny, who was so 
clever a bread-winner and manager, had 
taken it upon her to die out of hand. There 
had been no love lost between him and Wild 
in the past, Will would seize the oppor. 
tunity of Jenny's death and his departure to 
enter on his possessions, to get rid of Lawrie. 
aa Lawrie, in similar circumstances, would 
have got en of Will, Eats would be 
reguced to his poor pay, the prospect 
of preater indigence ats old age, after he 

‘deen let down from a condition of com- 

in comfort, at shat bean from the 
Intoxi spect of a great inheritance. 

Twa mise an the mersble man could 
bear. He counted himself hardly dealt with. 
both by God and man; his brain reeled, and 


hhe flung up the game in a sudden fary, which 
altogether overcame his caution end Belibe- 
tation, 


As for Will, he was ent to the heart by what 
mruck him as the ghastly result of hig swif 
a uni para to Jenny's trust ; 

could not ‘to regret, on an) 

unds than those of honee and 

‘s fate. It sank into Will's epirit 
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that no good had come, or would come, of 
his ty. It had saved his worthless 
credit and hfe, but it had cost Jenny her 
life, and it had driven Lawrie Thwaite to 
destruction. 

CHAPTER TV.—WHITEHILLA, 

Tux Thwaites of Whitehills were one of 
the oldest families in Eastham, but, like 
many another old family, all its members 
had not preserved its Signity intact, or be- 
haved with the decorum which ought to have 
accompanied blue blood, Two generations 
before, a foolish lad had alienated his kins 
folk by 2 low marriage with the daughter of 
one of the era, He had consummated 
his evil-doing, in the eyes of the head of the 
house, by declining to come begging for 
pardon, and to submit to the authority which 
should mete out to him at once his punish 
ment and such assistance as might enable 
him to make the best of his bad bargain 
and refrain ftom diegracing his family: er, 
‘He was only too willing in his refractoriness 
to drink as he had brewed ; but since such 
culprits are not often gifted with the strength 
of character and determination of mind which 
mark the successful architects of their own 
fortunes, the drink he consumed very 
thin indeed. He sank lower and lower in 
the social scale, and ended by becoming a 
considerable burden on his father-in-law, the 
keeper, He had, as a matter of course, been 
dismissed from Whitehills; but 2a he was a 
capable, idurtrious man, gat of EG 
irg, and had not been privy to his tera 
Toveard ambition he succeeded Teihourasch 
difficulty m getting employment in another 
part of the county. 

The matter, though a source of mortifica- 
tion and pain to the Thwaites of that day, 
‘was of less consequence, apart from family 
pride and affection, inasmuch as the delin- 
quent was not the heir, and had more than 
one elder brother. 

‘There was no Jack of sons then at White- 
hills ; but time eometimes works havoc 
among the sronger of such sta Time 
was rather slow i fas work in this instance, 
and as a cousin who bas descended in the 
social ranks is aot Wke « brother fallen into 
low life, the of the erratic Thwaite 
who was at the bottom of the mischiet were 
stil more Ieft to theit fate by their illus 
sos aa 
and evil of the paternal temper, tad thetcare 
‘race - ee poner on ti 

= Lavy 
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plebeian branch kept up the recollection of 
thelr descent. One of them had even gone 
80 far as to make, on one of his few holidays, 
ats considerable sacrifice, an sucnguste journey 
1m third-class carriages and on the tramp, to 
gate, from & respectful distance, with gloat- 
Ing, Covetous eyes on what, in picturesque 
language, might be called the cradle of ins 
race, He kept the expedition jealously con- 
cealed from people who had even a nearer 
interest in it, No doubt it added to the 
Aweliness of the interest, that the news of the 


gradual 6 jing away of the elder branch of 
the stock had filtered somehow to those most 
concerned. Deaths at home and abroad, 


old bachelors shove rights perished with 
them, childless couples equally without 
representatives, left the last Sir John, in the 
duect line, limited to his family and to the 
alien Thwaites for the preservation of the 
tutle and land in connection with the original 
uame. He had no power by the terms of 


the entail to will away the inheritance—even their 


no far as heirs female, While there existed 
the remotest heirs male who could prove 
| their descent and produce their registers. 

In view of the exigency of the situation, 
Sir Jobn seized the opportunity of marryng 
twice-—first in early manhood and again late 
in life. A third opportunit was not vouch- 
sald to him. In the first instance the 
children died in infancy. In the second the 
sole child born was a boy, weak both in body 
and mind. 

There seemed no resource for Sir John 
save to make himself acquainted with his 
poor relations, and cultivate them diligently 
while there was yet time to provide a decent 
wearer of his honours. But the old man 
was of atrogent, narrow temper, He 
iclung last, with as much passionate 
a3 fiutnon feeling, to the hope that his 
boy, with all the aid which bis position 

him, would 
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cate to do sil be was an octogenarian 
wi or five years to spare, 

The Thwaites with the dle in their 
Ulue blood had not been longer lived or 
more productive of heirs than the maui line 
bad shown itself. At last the inferior branch 
resolved itself into Will and Jenny Thwaite, 
the son and daughter of the elder grandson 
of Dicky Thwaite, who fell from his station 
by marrying the keeper's daughter, and 
Lawne Thwaite, the grandson of the younger 
son of the same worthy. There was no con- 
fusion of numbers or difficulty in tracing the 
proper descendant from the man who formed. 
the Link ¢o the baronetcy and estate. Per- 
haps the wonder was that no long sighted 
individual had anticypated the end, and sn- 
sisted on advancing money, or otherwise 
bettering the condition of the future Sir 
Wuham. But Will and Jenny would have 
looked shyly on such overtures, and their 
going out to India put temptation more out of 


Sir William had never seen Whitehills 
before the day that he drove down to it 
with his lawyer, one of the leading members 
of the well-reputed firm, a clever little gentle- 
manhke man, who honestly wished to do 
‘bis best by Ins strange chent, but could not 
make much of hum, as he watched him 
curiously at a crucial epoch of his history. 
‘Sir William was a able enough young 
fellow of five or mix and twenty. He was 
not above five feet eight in his inches; but 
his sinewy figure was well developed. Hi 


carnage was good, though it k a little 
of the ramrod; but that t Wad some 
‘umes to be found in the of field- 

to his soldering, Sir 


& counky 


strictly divided into Sshing, abooting, and 
bunting 


seasons. 
In some respects the lad looked younger 
than his years, though he was of manly make, : 
In others—in a taassiveness peculiar to 
a a Riga? hed Agung the 
Vit} ve one 
ch tater age tan bead atsined 
‘The best and the most striking things in his 
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face conmsted of two marked trats. The 
natural sweep of his har made an ample 
comer on each side of his forehead, duclos 
ing a full brow, above well apart eyes and 
eyebrows, which lent an impression of honesty 
and frankness, as well as of intellectual capa 
ety. His were dark blue, and though 
they 9 oftener than they melted, would 
have gone a long way to confer beauty on a 
woman's face ‘Lhe worst points were mcon 
jus and wontiadictory tn the inferences to 
drawn from them ¢ jaw inclined to 
dogged squareness, while the chin was 21) 
ined and boded weakness 
Mr Miles the lawyer, during the necessary 
letention of Sur Wilbam in town, had in the 
most deheate manner suggested an outfit in 
accordance with the change of rank Ih 
and other conndcrate attentions had pro 
voked no restiseness on the part of ther 
‘object, such as night have been apprehended 
from a feather headed fool suddenly raised to 
‘an elevation altogether beyond his level, with 
the etiquette of which he wis necessanly un- 
famikar Sir Willtun adopted 2 tweed morn- 
ang suit and a dioner dress without making 
any difficulty What he did in trifles was a 
happy sign of what he might accomplish in. 
weightier matters His mode of meeting the 
hints given him raised him in the opmion of 
the late Sit John’s agents. But the instrac~ 
trons could not be more than hints, for, with 
all bus rusticity and simpheity, was 
something about the heir which kept sensible, 
self respecting mea, gentlemen themselves, 
at a proper distance 
On the other hand there was nothing about 
Sur William which could forse his prompteis 
to look dowa upon him, whyle they should be 
under the necesuty of taking the upper ‘hand 
with him. The lawyers found their chent had 
four parts, and could understand what was 
explained to him, even though it had to do 
‘with business out of his accustomed rut. He 
had received @ very tolerable education in 
the Ss geet pnmitive R's, and of one R 
be hed availed bimself 


considerably, in 
what appeared,’at first: ‘untoward cucum 
stances. He had a teste for reading, and m 
gqate of his admutted wildness, had taken 
wmdivantage of the segmental library 
Altogether, at woth the gan of his 
expenence nultary tammg— 
granted that the last was in the ranks—hbe 
amght at least hold his own, on the score of 
ordi intellectual Lnowleage, with those 
young hinglish gentiemen who have no teste 
for the clagsics, have been plucked over and 
over agun in thew exammations, frequent 
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stables and kennels fastead of drawing- 
rooms, and never open a book except the 
Fda or Bell's Lsfe 

‘Messrs Miles and Dickinson were rather 
proud of them chent, They had dreaded some- 
thing very different , now they augured quite 
hopefully of his future—a qwet fellow, not 
at all without common sense, winch waa 
better than uncommon gentus, who had done 
with sowing Ins wild oats, and pulled up 
effectually so far as anybody could judge. 
He might not muke such a mess of the 
‘baronetey and property as some very fine 
gentleman would have done, , Manners, of 
course, he had none, but no manners were 
@ great improvement on bad manners He 
had everything to learn there, but compart 
ively bttle to unlewn He had Ins drop of 
good blood, which people would be particu 
Intly ready fe recognise, seeing it was now 
fitly balan by an old tile and good 
landed prdperty " Che last, no agricultural 
depression, or windichve poly of old Sir 
Jobn mm granting long leases at low rents, 
and pensioning dependents ‘moidrnately, 
could greatly impair, Jn those days, whcn 
Iandowners had @ strong call to bach. 
‘ito gentlemen farmers working own 
land, against odds too, Sir Wi it not, 
be ams 3s * plan country \ 
Let bum marry well— 

A pea Joea Lass with « lang: 
and saver fare to her fay and be 
‘unenable to his wife m thase respects in 
which she was hu supenor, a there was 
no (caroffim. He seemed # finwh fellow 
15 the mam, both in physique and morals, 
zled and disconcerted Mr. Miles 

an ins otherwse satisfactory ‘was the 
mmficmible gravity and amt 
mth which Sir Wilam made acquaintance 
with his prospects, and at last with bus place, 
I was surely unnatural, especially at his age, 
that he should express ne hardly 
even satisfaction, at his aoeesion. He had 
lost hus sister very recently, but the death of 


an elderly mamed though she bul 
Drought hum uy mon tay affect 10 


deeply a young: at his foot, 
Sx Willem ap§ My were Giving 
over from the netwest station in @ trap w] 
the Ist had appomted to be ready for 
them Hébad thought it not to order 
the Whitehuils to mew them, with 118 
Aonouseement that the new =~ comet, 


and us proclamation of the 
‘body they might pass on te 
wiser arrangement wes for 
amve without attracting p: 
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Tf a demonstration were demanded and 
found desirable, tet it come Inter, when every- 
‘body should be better acquainted and pre- 
for what was to happen. When Sir 
‘illiam’s wishes were asked on the subject, 
he emphatically acquiesced in Mr. Miles's 
atte day wa ing, during bluster 
lay was in spring, during blustering, 
but not uncheery, March weather. The 
landscape was as flat as most of the scenery 
of Eastham; but it was not without its 
charms im the absence of picturesqueness. It 
rae wie and dee, even to i txvaly Tata 
eeay wrecg lanes, in which a gipey en- 
campment the evicted Shakers might 
pitch a tent or two, and still leave ample 
room for the small traffic, pnncspally of carts 
or wages. sat day-labonrers passing that 
way. ‘was a certain rugged sincerity 
in the unpretending homeliness of the fields, 
together with a shade of sadness ‘ind sombie- 
ness oftener attributed to some deseriptions of 
French than to any examples of English land- 


cay 
This ion of pathos had a complex 


origin. This comer of Eastham had never 
been im the van of agricultural and 
wan a8 tely productive as it was in- 
adeqi cultivated. It had plenty of well- 
Uly-atocked coverts for game, 

mad * eng tation, but the low 
‘feng in other respects was evi- 


ly in the spaciousness and 
welpe op lanes, but aie eeu 
ground covered with stragg] 

ind rashes. 

The was very scantily po- 
like mgrket-towns or 
‘werthy of the name were separated 
or Digit miles Tn general, a village 
represented by halfa-dozen thatched or 
‘bowbes-—not even clustering together, 
bnt standing with wide gaps, till the dwellings 
extended ever a quarter of « mile—by solitary 
rc inus,and roadside shops which per- 
took of the character of Australian stores, As 


they seemed to taiat principally in connection 
with thei sometimes equally beau- 
tiful in their y, red-brick multiplicity 
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what was, in fact, one of the most primitive 
districts in England; though it had not been 
fornished vrith any barricade of kills or rivers, 
working people, consisting almost en- 
tirely of day-lebourers, the moment they had 
passed thet first youth, looked dull and 
apathetic, on rare occasions fierce and 
savage, 2s if heart and spurt had erther been 
crushed out of them, or raised into sullen 
sevolt by the grindmg toil necessary to keep 
soul and body together. It was prebable 
that William the Conquerors Doomsday 
Book attested the region—what with Nor- 
man castles, Saxon homestead, and religious 
houses, squatters on waste temtory, fish 
of pike and tench and shooters of wild fowl: 
‘more populous and fully as thriving as it was 


$0 mach for the sombreness of what was 
comparatively waste, halfinhabited and down- 
trodden in this section of Eastham ; but there 
was no gloom which 2 March wind anda 
changeful March sky could not reheve and 
carry off, ‘There was a flavour of liberty and 
2 feelng of room to breathe in the uncrowded 
earth and the unvitiated, though somewhat 
moist and heavy air, The patches of bluc m 
the sky were matched by the springing green 
corn gad the banks studded with primroses. 
‘There were more than prinroses gemmung 
the little watercourses and the long grass 
the sides of the ditches; there were suc 
quantities of purple and white violets unseen 
by the travellers, that they lent a subtle 
sweetness tothe scent of decaying leaves and 
Bey i turned-over earth, were wheel- 
ing cawing over the i 
ppt erty 
ring in 
of the underwood 
acquire? 
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“Just 

iam, who had not got ever the last form of 

and bin pe mechanically, and 

almost 23 apathetically es any native. He 
did not even spring up toa standing positien 
to catch a better glimpse of the house. What 
he dud see of it, pethaps, was not calculated 
to strike him much, anless he were bhnded 


a 
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the sense of ownership. He was neither ‘and a great fireplace, sending forth atruddy 
eameery nor archaeologist, and what he dis-| glow of ight and hee diffused & gratefal 
tinguished between the leafiesa branches of | warmth that took out the sting implanted by 
the trees of the park was only a long low the March winds, and offered a, kind of 
white building, with the remains of 2 moat physical welcome e, 
in a gleaming pond—a common feature of the equally balmy atmosphere of a 
all the old “halle” in that part of Eastham, corridor, rich in pictures, cabinets, and the 
‘The house was not likely to impress his igno- superseded Lady Thwaite’s fancy in flower 
rant, underbred taste. He iclt rather m- stands and low ottomans, Sir William had 
clined to contrast the reality a little sadly entered the library, with its entire lining of 
and sardonically with bis poor Jen's delirious books, its classic busts and faint perfume of 
dreamz—in which she confounded earth and generations of culture transmitted by the 
heaven—of floors of gold and gates of pearls. medium of old Russian leather. It had been 

‘Mr. Miles had cleared histhroat and began Sir Jobn’s study, though he was neither a 
to talk of the origin of the name. There scholar nor a student, and it had®never atrack 
ere no hills in Eastham, and hardly even him as out of keeping with its possegsor. 
one elevation here. Some people thought But it was here that the sense of the contrast 
that “hills” referred to remote cromlechs or between his past and present position seized 
mounds over illustrious dead, whether Danes upon Su John's successor and staggered him. 
or Normans, Saxons or Bntons, and that the It was easy enough to guess that the 
adjective “white” meant either the unmulhed change might be too great to be pleasant, 
purity of their patriotism, or the clear light of though none save Will Thwaite himself knew 
that land to which their souls had fled. the whole story of that Nhilpoor, where he 

Old Sir John had pensioned his domestics had Jain on his face groaning, awaiting the 
@ liberally that they had retired in a body brutal punishment of the lash, c 
for the most part, to enjoy the idleness and rose up before him with sickening, revolting 
domesticity secured to their dechning years. vividness, Just so it would arise and fill bin 
One or two, who had been more Lady with @ kind of dire bewilderment and terror 
‘Thwaite's servants than Sir John’s, went to as of discovery, exposure, and the awakening 
formthenucleusofacomfortableestablishment from a mad beguiling dream, on a 
for the well-jointured widow at the Gowager- fature occasion which would fp have 
house of Netherton, four miles off. Mr. Miles been among the gladdest and 
had taken care thet a new staff should be put penences of his life, Not the den 
in office, and had enlarged to his wife onthe pour alone, for that had not been the 
great gain of a discreet butler and a staid, instance of his lying under arrest ina dog 
efficient housekeeper. ‘The first performance hole, neither had he been & Lena’ ed 
of these important minor actors in the drama muihtary tyranny and his commandis 
was perfectly satisfactory, and did credit to persecution. He had deserved gi be had 
Mr, Miles’s yelection. They bebaved with got and more, The guifs of low 
the silent, attentive civility which was all that in which he had been sinking 





‘was wanted frqm them. If could from which Jen had striven in vain to 
se ivy mwdliienes the eiet car tad match ‘Non stood out as plalaly 
discharge of ities, it might be as well; written in letters of fire on his beads. From 





though Mr. Miles began to hope more and the moment he had bent over Jews bed 
more thet Sir William would not, from the koown himself powerless to Fle bey, 
beginning, tax too severely the nerves of his remorse for those grievous sins agai 
domestics or ou! ther standards. No devotion, which had cost her life, lin 
es Sentlemee droves ve erevene | nat throes of self-disgyst convulaing his 
is tO not’ preserve | nature and threatening to remiss an i 

his distance from the lnferiozs with ‘whom be i “a quicken: 
‘would come in constant contact. For that ing any original sensitivensss which had been 
toatter, these would hardly heve held him hardening for years, and rendering it morbid 
their social equal of old. But Mr. Miles for life. He conld not agree with her thet 
was fain to anticipate better things from Sir hg rons base out ut 8 booe Se See 


Willian, with to levation in that 
really a choice species of « lowrooted ‘bat knee Paid, MA 
many-recested entrance hall, where aire ay tnd 

and white marble had preceded tiles, done Yim, ‘panna. 
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Now drink nothing but water, my man!" 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 6s 
Bolter “than he, It was over her grave that younger gently, for already the lawyer was 
he had stepped to his promotion. He had doubtful whether the young barons! wan & 
even, in his wretched selfengrossment, ne- fellow at whom his neighbours could safely 
glected her last charge and suffered Lawrie to poke fim. “Are you a Good Templar? Have 
perish If it were not for his pledge to Jen, you taken the pledge?” 

+ he would not care what became of him when Sir William did not appear to see the joke, 
everybody was singing out the mocking lie “No, I am not, though there are some of 
thst Be iad ‘heen 20 ney in coming into a Shosortin Todiay be saad with his accustonsed 

tune of rubbish, it, for Jen's wity ; “but I have taken a pledge, though + 
sake, he must keep his word and deny himself Fria net of the kind you mean’ dee 


to the last the one sitidote to his misery. 
‘He must die game and sober 


“ All right,” answered Mr, Miles. “Every 
man should judge for himself." At the same 
time he was reflecting in his own mind, “I 


‘CHAPTER V.—MEIGHBOURS. wish you may keep it. Possibly these y 
Sim Witttam had paused on the threshold the safest lines for you.” 
of the library, and Mr. Miles, who waswatch- _So it was the butler, and not Mr. Miles, 
ing his companion, saw him get first red and who received a shock from his master's 
then white, and bang his head. The next decided waiving aside of his attentions with, 
toment the master of the house walked to “J don’t want any wine.” 
one of the windows, and, as if to mask any “No wine, Sir Wilham? I beg pardon, 
disturbance he had betrayed, asked, in the , sir, but I think I must be mistaken, Do 
slow, measured which attaches to! ‘mean neither sherry nor chablis, nor 
speakers who weigh every word they utter, :?—I have them all here with the liqueurs, 
“What is that house to the right? Who and the claret and port later. Perhaps you 


oocupicg it?” porte hqueur first. Some of the gentlemen 
“ There is only one house within sight, I Ihave been with always began rth liqueur.” 
think," said Mr, Miles, in the easy, fected“ No,"—Sir William stopped himsetf just in 
tone he sought to establish between the two, time from saying, “No, tl (You, s1F," to 


joining the speaker as he spoke. “That is the black-coated dignitary, hanging anxiously 
a ford ; it belongs to Lord Fermor. He on his words—‘1 drink ‘nothing but rated, 
is in his dotage, and Lady Fermor rales for my man,” floundering into the opposite ex- 
him, She is your nearest neighbour. Iam treme of too affable familiarity this time, 
sony aay the cannot be called a good “You need not trouble to have out these 
neighbour.” things,” indicating the old cut wine-glasses 
Sir William’s curiosity was easily satisfied. and decanters, with « fine indifference, “ un- 
Naturally it was not the first tume that less, of course,” stammering a little as be 
heer dined with his client. Mr. Miles corrected himself, for the obligations of hos 
already found the opportunity of noting pitahty are strong in the class from which he 
two things, One was, that the young baronet had just emerged, “when any gentleman ix 
conducted ‘himself very much according to here who drinks wine.” 
ordinary rules. Hehadassisted asanorderly © The butler knew that his master had been 
at mess dinners; he had come home as a a grub before. he became a butterfly, but the 
first-class passenger, and, being surrounded sentence about the wines floored the subor- 
‘by an odour of good fortune, his presence had dinate considerably, “I say,” he remon- 
‘been welcomed instead of tabooed at the table strated with himself, “I can’t stand thisq 
@hote, He was too proud to subject himself ‘My man, indeed! from one who bas pipe- 
to ridicule by failing to acquire habits which clayed his own belts and polished his own 
the practice of a little observation and self shoes. Why, the Dean called me ‘Mr. Cum- 
restraint could quickly hay morons smart berbatch’ as often as not. Good wages, 
soldier, clean and neat to fin! tutored light work, and time to one’s self are all very 
to one species of etiquette, has always the well, and an inducement to put up with a 
making of » conventional gentleman in him, master who hes risen from the dirt, though 
however far he may be from the higher he were the right heir, and is a likely enough 
and Will Thwaite, apart from his fits of dis- young gentleman to look at. When it comes 
sipation, had been a very smart soldier. to that we're all Adam's sons, But'what are 
‘The second peculiarity which bad attracted we coming to when wine ain't countenanced 
‘Mr, Miles’s attention was that Sir William at a squire and baronet's table? There will 
drank nothing soye water. Taken by sur be no broken bottles of claret, or sherfy, or 
pring, the elder man was tempted to rally the nothin’ for the hall-table; and beer will 
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vanish next, We're to be tea-tottlers, 1f not 
smnts. What about the plate? Ie alver 
or suvergilt mnful? Are we all to eat off 
cparsest hearthenwaie, and sport sack cloth 
and ashes?” 

From the canst irony of lus thoughts the 
reader may judge how deeply the butler was 
moved Nevertheless Mr aberbatch was 
able to bring in 2 note on a salver, and pre- 
gent it m 2 respectfully reproachful way to 
Sir Wilham. He took it, opened and read it, 
and then handed it with a mystified air to hs 
companion , yet it was no more than one of 

notes which fly about the world launched 
idly busy hands, and do not even require 
_ 


an answe! 

It had only one reason for making 2 mark 
on reaching its destination. It was the dain 
test note Sir Wiluam had ever recerved, 
wniten on black cdged note paper hke satm, 
supphed with both a crest and a monogram— 
a tiny veruon of what, in an enlarged form, 
had been shown and eaplamed to Sr Wil 
liam as the two hounds im a leuh under an 
oak tree, which constituted the heialdic bear 
ngs of the Ibmaites, together with a fanciful, 
munnture A T 

‘The dle writing was a httle bold for 
60 stall an cpisth, while it conveyed the 
frankest, raobt courtcous, ind mgnamimous 
of greetmes “Dew Sir Wilham,’it sad, “I 
cannot help callmg you so, ind di to 
be the first to bid you welcome to the chum 
ing old plact, which I know so well, and 
where | hive been so happy ‘That you are 
au the room of my dear busbind and beloved 
child 18 only an additional reason why I 
should have the most cordial interest m your 
welfare, of you will allow me to say so I 
trast J shall soon have the pleasure of seeing 
you, and knowing you as a friend and new 
neighbour.—Beheve me, dear Su Walkam, 
yours mncerely, Apa Pawarr:” 


“Well, Sir Wilham?” said Mr Miles ten- 
tabrely, with a smile, while he was tumn- 
ing over rapidly in bis mind the considera 
tons which the note suggested.“ What can 
abe want? She does not intend to become 
Lady ‘lhwatte the Second by captivating 
Sooner Wiilian aferebe bas disposed of old 

w John. Oh dew, no! She ws a great deal 
too astute, while she 23 too mild and well 
breed an adventuress for so violent and vulgar 
dodge. She must be ten or fiftcen years 
Wis bemor. Mischief, not mabce , pickings, 
wet plonderings, are her cuc I know her 
of oid. The prestige of becommng, by the 

of a por nght, fit and best 
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acquainted with the gentleman, and then of 
nottng him out to the neighbourheed, on 
the gus vive for his amval, if he turn out a 
decent specimen of resuscitated genhity, wll 
count fe something There may be certan 
perquisites over and above the 
bond, though she has 4 very pretty jonture, 
and he 1s saddicd with 2 hfe almost as 
as his own on the property. She will have 
the use of his horses when he does not re- 
quire them, with offenngs of game and fruit 
beyond whit Netherton can produce. She 
will have the advantage of continuing the 
first female influence at Whutchills tll he gets 
aniie” 

‘Mr. Miles's speculations were mterrupted. 

“1 suppose at 1s Sir John’s widow, and it 
3s good of her not to mind,” said Sir William 
slowly “But what am I to do about her? 
Whit does she expect me to do? I have 
no acquamtince with people of her kidney. 
I am not fit to go into such company, at 
least, not y.t a bit” 

Tt was as of Sir Wilbam had 
reply to the note dashed off in a 
by sitting down at hus desh, squenng hw arms, 
and inditng with cure and delberation, and 
not without the asuustance of a dictionary, a 
form, frozen letter, so precisely to the pomt 
that it ght have been printed 

“Oh, you will find no difteulty1” sad 
Mr Miles cheerfully. “I know Lady Thwaite 
quite well, and will introduce you if you 
like She 15 not a hud person to get on 
with, and she may im tum make you ac 
quainted with the neighbourhood, which in 
the sense of socity 1s not extensive. It 
never did any man or woman good to shun 
hus or her Lind, and hold them at arm's 
Jength, any amount of difheuites end rab- 
bing the wrong way uw preferable. Lady 
Thwaite means to be gracious, andit will not 
do for you—I speak as your fnend and senior 
by thirty years—to mect her advances ungra- 
ciously, You must condone all former ne- 
giect or anything that sinkes you as forsard 
im the present overture. I will confess to 
you that I do not give her credit for the 
finest perceptions or the most exquisite tact. 
But the world, which is not too nice 1 its 
tastes, does not agree with me, It counts 
her as pleasant and clever as she 1 good- 
natured, and votes her its greatest populanty 
She 1s certamly good natured, but she can be 
offended, though she is not very spiteful, 
She might do you harm by driving her pur 
of pomsea all over the country, and amng her 
rebuff in the spint of an accomplished gotsip, 
who finds food for her callmg everywheke. 


joued to 
w minutes, 
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She can treat the matter either as a grievance 
or as a good joke, which would be rather the 
‘worst treatment of the two.” 

“I don’t care a rap,” cried Sir William, 
swelling & little with indignation ; “she may, 
if abe likes, for me. I shall be a poor crea- 
ture, indeed, if I mind what a parcel of old 
women say.” 

“Sofily, softly, my dear fellow!” asserted 
Mr. Miles, seeking to keep the peace. “No 
man can 
the second place, Lady Thwaite is not an old 
woman. What put such a shocking idea into 
your head? I shall be surprised if you take 
her for more than five-and-twenty—about your 
‘own age—when you see her. In reality she 
is’ Bendsome, wellpreserved womal’ be- 
tween five-and-thirty and forty—no more.” 

“T shall think the worse of her if she is 
made up tolook what she is not, like a horse 
at a fair,” said Sir William a little doggedly, 
and with brutal plam speaking, as a recollec- 
tion dashed across his mind of his sister Jen, 
with her spare, worn figure and face, and her 

itches of grey hair, Where had he read— 

this ex-sergeant had been given to reading 
1m his wiser moments—of such ashen patches 
as flakes of heaven's sunshine?” 

You must remember she has a claim upon 
your forbearance,” represented Mr, Mules 
auroitly, not noticing the ebullition which 
smelt of the hole whence Sir William had 
been dug. “Your first impulse to regard 
it as good of her to write to you was not 
altogether wrong. Poor soul! the fate of 
her boy cut her oP considerably.” 

“Very well, I'll go and see her if that will 
be of any usc. I expect that is what it wilt 
come to,* said Sir William, as if he were sub- 
mitting to a disagreeable necessity. 

‘Mr, Miles had to be content with the con- 
cession, Holding intercourse with Sir Wil- 
liam at this date partook a good deal of the 
nature of a one-handed conversation, and the 

* one-handedness seemed to increase when the 
only shue of the host, in the post-prandial 
conviviality, consisted in passing the decan- 
tera, which Sir William was scrupulous to do. 
The situation began to get intolerably heavy 
to a town-bred man accustomed to a veiy 
different description of dining out—some- 
thing that he was used to regard complacently 
as having todo with “the feast of reason and 
De cab wot ba 

as not a bad eub,” he grumbled, 

“but I hope Lady Thwaite, or some one 
Seem have licked him into shape, so as to 
him liveliey, before I visit Whitehills 

waaic, Funeral baked meats woul be 2 


afford to be so independent. In em; 


6 


hilarious entertainment in comparison with 
this orgy on entering into possession.” 

As 2 httle variety, after coffee had been 
sent in, Mr. Miles proposed a atroll in the 
dusk, comforted by the sense that things 
would not be so unsocial, since Sir Willan 
had not abjured a pipe along with a glass. 

FF date and woot insanag ener hooking 

gates, and st aning over, 
res the darkening highroad. It was as 
aa most Toads at the season 
hour, when all at once a close carriage 
appeared ‘in the distance, looming out of the 
obscurity, jolting rather than bowling slong 

Mr, Miles grew quite excited by this litle 
adventure, though it was hardly within the 
bounds of possibility that it could bring other 
visitors to Whitelulis. As the carriage drew 
nearer he had, at least, the satisfaction of 
announcing that he knew it, It was one of 
the Lambford carriages; he had seen the 
hveries when he was down at Whitelulls 
before. Lady Fermor must have been at 
Knotley to her banker or ing. The 
old lady still did her business for herself, 
though it was a mercy to think she was too 
old for the gaieties which had made her 
earlier career notorious. 

Mr. Miles’s scandal eguinst Queen Eliza 
beth was brought to an abrupt conclusion. 
The carriage stopped, the coachman ke 
his post, while a groom alighted. Presently 
it became evident that Lady Fermor wished 
the lamps lit before she froceeded farther, 
and that the groom was bound for the porter’s 
lodge to get a light. For anything that the 
two lookers-on knew, they might be unseen 
by the occupants of the carriage, But it did 
not accord with Mr, Miles'’s old-fashioned 
politeness to remain hidden while he could 
help a lady. He had met Lady Fermor at 
old meets and hunting breakfasts at Lamb- 
ford. He opened the gate, epped briskly 
forward, leaving Sur William behind, and went 
up, hat in hand, to the window, which 
Leen drawn down. “ Can I do anything: 
Shag ‘Lady Fermor?” he asked with thasityi- 

ty of a man of the wold. nt eer 
you have forgotten me, My name is 
At one time I was often down from town on 
Jaw business of poor Sir John’s, and I had the 
pleasure of getting a little sport and enjoying 
Lord Fermor's hospitality when the scent 
held and we could get a run across cow 7 

Lady Fennor’s old head, in a 
juvenile bonnet, was thrust out of the 
‘at once, Hanteur or reserve had never’ 
among her fiults. “I remember you 
fecily, Mr. Miles. Iam glad to renew 


tou tht my groom lights the lpe o that 
see that my groom hghts the lamps 20 
‘one or other does not go out after the first 
hundred yarda? Ihave been to Knotley, and 
too long—let myself be benighted fike 
issipated old woman But what brings 
you down here just now? Is it anything 
about your new clown of a baronet?” 

“Hush | hes yost bebindme ’ Mr Miles 
was forced to warn her 

“There, bring him forsard at once and 
present him to me, and to my grand-daughter 

ng win that corner Are you awake, child? 
Wee you ever introduced to Mr Miles?’ 

Tdunk not, but I shall be happy to 

‘endergo the ceremony now,’ answered a 
fresh young voice 
“Many thanks for the permussion, Miss 
Compton, but, if you please, we'll agec to 
defer the ceremony along with the presenta 
‘thon to Sir Wilham. I can scrrcely see you 
two ladies Weare only just come [he 
tume isnot propitious , I¢t us wait for another 
anda happier iy” 

Mr Miles retreated on the plea of giving 
some directions about the lamys ‘I am 
not gomg to be the man to introduce Jezebel 
to him,” he was resolving “Let us be 
thankful she has, in a great measure, outhved 
her sorcenes , but they sy she has taken to 

f, 1 her age, like the most accom 
at Homburg in its worst days or 
lonte Carlo. I beheve the fend daughter, 
poor thing! 18.4 fice girl to have come out 
of so bad « nest,’ still pursuing his reflections: 

Mr. Mies was hampcred by the fear that 
Lady Fermor’s personal remazh might have 
reached the young man, but as the caniage 
disappeared in the darkness from which it 
had emerged, and the lawyer reyomed lus 
companion, he felt bound to dehver his testi 
mony that danger had been near 

‘Sir Willem anucipated him by a remark 
an which a shade of doubt and discontent 

just audible, “I thought you said the 
were « bad lot” 

“ A shocking bad lot, so far as Lord and 
Lady Fermor go,” corroborated Mr Miles 
exsphateally. 


4 


“And yet you are quite thick with them ” 
The pap suddenly turned the tables on his 
‘Mentor, sull with the suspicion of mystifica 
tuon and annoyance in his manner 

“Not thick m your sense,” answered Mr 
Milea promptly, “not more than common 
courtesy demands I am that your 
pearest newghbours are the Fermors, Sir Wil 
‘am. He, poor old wretch, may be reckoned 
@owhere now, but she—well, she forfeited 
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her place m society ages ago. She has, 
m course of nature, ee up hunting, and 
there are no more hunting breakfasts, or 
stud dinners, or election banquets at Lamb- 
ford The place used to be & great rearing 
ground for hunters, and both host and hostess 
went im strongly for politics—at least, as far 


as the hurly burly of elections. You will not 
come across him, and a you Tay not encounter 
her, which, let me , Will be no loss 


for any young man who wishes to keep him~ 
self straight and avoid temptation, It 
my duty to make you acquainted with the 
rumour that high play goes on whenever she 
= call up the ghost of company at Lamb 


“Does nobody go near her then?” said 
Sur Wilham, dwelling on the isolation The 
sharp cars of his adviser detected that it had 
a fascination for a lad who might be a panah 
in his own person Mr. Miles was duced. 
to quabfy his statement in policy as well as 
an verity 

* Oh, not so bad as that! She ramed 
with reason the hue and cry of the world 
against her, but it 16 an old, half forgotten 
story she has lived long yh to aurvive 
be epee 60 far Ad hold “ 

as been oul ly quiet enovg! 
for a dozen years If people choose to lose 
money over Napoleon or vingt et un, or no 
worse than whist, it 1s entirely ther own 
doing, and 1s quite another matter from a 
public scandal hey say she 19 kind to 
poor old Lord Termor. There has never 
been a word agamst Miss Compton, the grand- 
daughter, and she 1s likely to inherit her grand. 
mothers savings— although there are other 
grandchildren, not Comptons—Duguales and 
Powells, the children of two daughters of 
Tady Fermor by her first husband Even 
Lord lermors heir at law does not hold at 
wise to keep up a quarrel with the present 
mistress of the house Lady Fermor, at her 
worst, maintained what Ishould call a brazen 
adherence to her Church whatever it had ta 
say to her, and I have no doubt subsenbes 
handsomely to pansh chanbes, so her rector 
and rectoress, with their staff, must extend a 
certain amount of countenance and support 
to her, whether or not they regard her in 
the hght of an interesting penitent, J cannot 
tell Between the oblivion into which her 
Past 1s falling, forbearance with ber as an 
old woman, and pity for an mnocent victim 
like Miss Compton, there 18 some amount of 
Deghbon ny =i a meee we duve om 
told you of to-morrow, 
Walam?" uae 


SUNDAY READINGS, 
for cach Nord's Bay. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Janvary 612, 
Read Pralea ofl. Hob. w,1 -16, 

© thoughtful person can regard the be- 
N ging of Roothes year without some 
serious reflections, As Abraham went forth 
from Mesopotamia, ‘‘not knowing whither 
he went," so do we launch forth on anew 
epoch, in ignorance, and yet not without 
many natural presentiments. For each one 
perforce forecasts the coming year, antici- 
pating the possible incidents, the mercies or 
the trials, the new scenes or the weary mo- 
notony of continued drudgery which it may 
bring them, 

Retrospect ought, however, to teach us 
how vain are such anticipations, We may 
pethape be able to recall the New Years’ 

ys of the past when we indulged in similar 
speculations, and can now see how often 
they have been Sites, Most a = 
say, on a survey of past life, 
they have been led by a way that they 
knew not. When they think of their child- 
hood, or the struggles of early or later years, 
the successes and disappointments of their 
career, leading all up to the particular 
position they have now reached, they can 
see with more or kas vividness how their 
path bas been like that of Abraham, ‘ who 
went forth, not knowing whither he wert.” 

And now, on the first Lord's Day of a New 
Year, as we may be once again impressed by 
the uncertainty of the unknown future, ex- 
perience as well as Scripture should bring us 
many lessons suggested by the consciousness 
of our ignorance. 

I, Weare taught not to presume, Weare 
apt to take for granted that our course will 
‘be the same in the future ag it has been in 
the past ; that we shall have the same dear 
faces around us, and enjoy the same health 
and comfort, And so we make plans for the 
coming year as if the future lay in our own 
power. The presumptuous man takes for 
granted that while trouble or sorrow may 
happen to others his house will stand finn. 
When he hears of the uncertainties of life he 


never asks, like the disciples, “Lord, is it 17” blessed. 


but tacitly assumes that he shall not be 
moved, All euch iption is vain, and 
it in beneficial an it is wise on 2 day like this 
to recognise that we are each and all of us 
‘going forth on a way that we know not, 


P If, But if such ignorance of the future 
forbids presumption it also reproves the spirit 
of discouragement and despondency, 
are those whose natural temperament leads 
them to anticipate evil rather than 
‘There may be circumstances in their lot which 
sad forebodings. But such fears may 
be as much out of place as presuming on the 
unbroken continuance of present happiness. 
You do not know what unexpected good 
may be in store for you at the very moment 
when you are thinking only of disaster, 
Jacob, with his timid, gloomy temperament, 
said, “All these things are against me,” at 
the very moment when, in reality, every 
circumstance was big with mercy, 

Our duty is to go forth on the New Year 
as Abraham did on hia journey, in faith and 
obedtence, Then all will be well. Let us 
have hearty faith in God's personal care. 
When we realise the full force of the word, 
“The Lord is my Shepherd,” that we do not 
need to make Him our Shepherd, but only 
treat Him as our Shepherd by following His 

‘dance, then we can march on with wn- 
teps. We may not know whither 
the path is leading us, but when we know 
Him, we can be at peace. 
ms a and disobedfence can alone 

t His purpose. 

Let Se He enly crust God, and go 
forth in obedience on this new stage of life, 
being willing to follow rather then lead. 
Let us recognise all events which may happen 
to us when in the way of duty as the ele 
ments of a wise education, and be anxious 
to learn the lessons they are sent to teach. 
Let us commit ourselves, our homes, our 
friends, our cares, hopes and anxieties into Hie 
hand, asking Him to strengthen wa, 
whatever bappena we may sot shrink from 
duty nor wound conscience. we 
thus sincerely yield to Him in all things 
as our Father, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Master, then may we joyfully share 
the assured confidence that pa i oer 

any possibility separate us Himsel 
ean) Boo Gon al’ that is tly good end 









‘ 
Jaxuany 13TH, 
Read Pasim aol. and St. Joba sii sate vod 
‘Genuine trust in God ix but another name 
for Christian ife, for it implies obedisnce, 
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confidence, and love, Conscious want of 
trust 1 one of the most bitter trials, Ido 
not now allude to speculative doubts, but to 
that which is often experienced im times of 
sortow or m houra of rehgious anxiety “I 
have no faith, I cannot feel confidence,” 1s 
then one of the most sorrowful confessions 

Now the Psalaust tells us the source of true 
confidence, “They that know Thy name will 
put their tiust in Thee,” 

Knowing the name of God according to 
Biblical usage just means knowing what God 
really 1s We are therefore ght thit the 
secret of distrust 1s ignorance, and the source 
of confidence 18 the apprehension of God's 

and ways 

Ignorance of God 1s perhaps the last thing 
which people nowadays would capect to be 
laid to thew charge. In a sense, it 1s the 
last thing to be jaid to the charge of pro- 
tessing Chnatians now, as it was apprrently 
the last which could have been applied to 
the socalled rehgious world in the days of 
Chnst, And yet it was of men who prayed 
seven times in a dav, and who studied the 

yots and tittles of the law, that Jesus said, 
“Ob, nghteous Father, the world hath not 
known Thee” For there are two kinds of 
knowledge — the one acquired by intellect 
and m , the other through the sym- 
pathnes, ‘one 18 formal, the other is 
vitah Now to be truly acquainted with God 
44 to hnow 2 Person who m commanding our 
affections sways our hfe and character. And 
thus God did not give man a mere system of 
truth, but He sent Him who 1s the trath, 
and through po technical creed 
the assent of the intellect alone, but through 
Jesus Christ, who loved us and gave Himself 
for us, did He at once mamfest His glory 
and touch our sympathtes. 

Tme confidence from knowledge 
Ignorance has also its confidence, A child 
has no fear in a powder magazine, or m 
pandling the most dangerous explosives, but 

us confidence of »gnorance »s widely re- 
moved from the confidence of the expert 
who does the same actions, yet with perfect 
inowledge of their character. In like manner 
there is a confidence which enses from reli 
gous ignorance and indifference, which may 
appear quite as deep as that of him who 
enjoya conscious peace m Chnst, Truc 
Christian confidence, however, springs from 
knowledge. It can say, “I know Him m 
whom I have believed, and am 
that He 18 able to keep that which I have 
<ommitted to Him." 

Tt 1s true that the first effect of earnest 
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thought 18 to produce anxiety rather than 
peace, for the true knowledge of God mast 
take away the false confidence of ignorance. 
‘And ths brings me back to what was aaid at 
the outset regarding the distress experienced 
by those who have become conscious that they 
are without that hust in God which gives 
peace. For all suchI now add a word or 
‘two of plain counsel 

I Be thankful thet you have become 
amuous, even although the anxiety may have 
brought you a certain misery, sense of 
pain is a sign of hfe 

II. Beware of a common confusion, There 
1s no more morbid or dangerous condition of 
mund than that which us frequently witnessed 
during times of religious excitement, when 
persons, hearing a great deal about “having 
faith," begm to scrutimse thar experiences 
or sensations to discover whether they have 
“enough faith” or not. Asa natural conse- 
quence they either become landed mm a dark- 
ness whuch is almost maddening, or they make 
aSaviour out of some audden feeling which 

term “ finding peace” But it 1s neither 
nor the feeling of peace which can 

afford sbiding confidence to any reason~ 
able man. A terrified mtrospection in search. 
of faith 1s excecdingly ignorant. As well 
might one seck for the pleasure which the 
landscape affords by searching into the eye 
or into the telescope. It 1s what the eye 
sees, not the eye, it 1s what the telescope 
1s pomnted at, not the telescope which 
lights ound and het. In hhe manner it 
is not faith, but what faith contemplates, 
which awakens love and banishes fear, 
Instcad, therefore, of anxiously ctying for 
faith, let us simply look in self forgetful- 
ness to God, or let us just think of what 
Christ was when He was on earth, or let us 
gaze up to the Cioss and see Him stooping 
over us, His mercy streammg from every 
wound, and His arms stretched out a8 if to 
gather us and all men back to His Tather. 
Dare we look up 10 that face and doubt His 
Jove or His willingness to forgive and help 
us? Verly, “They that know Him will put 
ther trust m Ham." “ Acquaint thyself with 
God and be at peace.” 


January 207TH, 
‘Read Palm vu. St Matthews 29 to the ead, 
There xs nothing, next to sin, more com- 
mon than care, and any teaching regarding 
our cares cannot fail to be pract si 
Pete: helps we to kiow. sit v9 eau pai do, 
ing all your cares v; a, 
careth for you.” = ae 
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As we are all tempted to seek comfort 
rather than a night state of heart, it 19 well 
for vs to distingush the kind of cares to 
which the apostle alludes, It 1s evident that 
he means the cates which may come in the 
way of duty, We could not eapect him to 
my, “have no care,” af we are following 2 
course of evil which entails musery. There 
are many cares that are of a kind which 
cannot be cast upon God, but which ought 
to be cast away altogether And if our 
anmteties arise from greed, or vanity, or lust, 
or dishonesty, then the counsel we require 18, 
“ Have done with these thmgs,” rather than, 
“Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 

But the cares meident to Christian hfe may 
be vauous. There may be gnowing anxieties 
connected with business or the economies of 
the household , or there may be family cares 
ansing from the delicate health of those we 
Jove, or, worse than this, from the misconduct 
of those who are dear to us, of our cares 
may be distinctly personal, and may take the 
form of doubt or despondency, or be con- 
nected with secret straggles against besctting 
ain, or with anxieties r¢garding our own 1¢ 
ligious state before God We need not specify 
these cares Lvery heart hnows its own 
bitterness. 

‘We may be sometimes tempted with stoical 
fortitude to shut all such cares up im our 
own hearts But that 1s not the best thing 
for us, What we most require 1s sympathy 
and confidence. There 1s comfort in having 
a true friend to whom we can unbosom our 
troubles, especially if that fnend 1s one who 
can advise and help us. It 18 better still sf 
that fnend 1s the very person to whom we 
are chiefly responsible © Then whatever 
happens we know that our motives ate 
understood Having made “a clean breast” 
of everything, we would find that much of the 
shng of anuety wes removed, 

ow the apostle counsels us to act ma 
smemilar way to God. Thus 18 quite possible 
‘We can cast our cares upon Hum to a Efeat 
extent by simply unburdemng all that we 
feel in frank, humble, fathful prayer. How 
beipful 1s 1 thus to go to Him with the cry, 
“Oh, my Father, thou knowest how 
this doubt 13 to me, how intolerable 1s this 
load of sm, and how anxiously I seek to do the 
night, and to know and love thee as I ought. 

iy Father, help me 1” 

it we are not only to tell 
God—we are to cast them olf on Him:' 
“Roll thy 


difficulty, and trial may remain, yet that which 
18 worst 10 our cares will be gone 

‘The reason why we are thus to cast our 
cares upon God 1s thus sweetly given “for 
He careth for Fin "Christianity, while 
recognising the divine character of all law, 
teaches us that we have to do with a divme 
Person, who knows and cares for His children 
‘This ts the mystery of God’a goodness which 
has been declared im Jesus Chnst He hay 
taught us about the Father, Who 1s not too 
great to care, but 15 30 great that He docs 
care for the very least We who believe in 
Christ can, therefore, go with confidence to 
the throne of grace 

If the Lord cares for us, then we may be 
certam that He will direct our path We may 
feel very blind about it all It is enough if 
we know that He will lead us on step by step. 
“Comat thou thy way unto the Lord, and 
He will give thee the desires of thine heart.” 
He will give you your truest and deepest 
desires, although in a form and by a method 
you may not anticipate St James and St. 
John asked for bigh places in Christ's king- 
dom, and Jesus gave them the destrea of 
ther heart, but how differently from the 
manner they had eapected! “Can ye drink 
of the cup I dnnk of and be baptized with 
the Pepin Tam baptized with?”  There- 
oe en id at os cares Thee the Lord, 

le may perha; us im the very oppo- 
site direction fom that which we ex; 
or wished for, but, as certainly as the whole 
past history of the Church ss true, it will be 
m the very way which weourselves will 10 the 
end acknowledge to have been the wisest 
and best. 


January 27TH 
Read Panta oxy and St Mark vray. 

Tt was m Nazareth, the scene of His early 
years, and among His own frends and rela- 
tuons, that our Lord discovered the greatest 
scepucism. The people who im one sense 
were the most privileged were those who 


markable, and the reason assigned for {¢ 1s no 
. “He could do no mghty 
works there use of their unbehef" Ths 
as a curious statement. For sf roacles were 


there,” we are compelied to ask how Hs 
could be Limited by anything 1 
I will not attempt a reply to 
I would only suggest the 
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wiracles were never given as a cure for 
unbelief, but as “signs” accompanying tht 
revelation of God in Christ, and thet then 
toust always be moral necessities which limi 
the Divine acti It is thus that Go 
“cannot lie,” and that He cannot enric: 
with the blessing of salvation the heart which 
refuses to trust Him. As it is in accordance 
with God's principles of acting never to give 
the enjoyment of light to those who insist on 
‘keeping their eyes shat, so He cannot mani. 
fest His glory to those whose hearts are 
sealed by unbelief, 

What occurred at Nazareth presents a start- 
Ving picture of the ain of unbelief at all times 
‘The unbelief which refuses Christ may be. 
far from any conscious rejection of 
Christian dogma. ‘The sceptic who doubts, 
or the infidel who denies, His authority are 
not the only unbelievers. Nay, the un- 
belief which is generally condemned in the 
word of God is practical rather than theo- 
retical. The most deadly form of unbelief 
ia often found clinging externally to a pure 
creed, and there are many persons across 
whose brain there never stole ont honcst 
intellectual doabt, who are yet Goable-dyed 
infidels in the eyes of Christ. Unbelief 
from the want of heart; lence in 
‘Unbelief is the root of all resistance and of 
ail sin. It makes divine aid impossible, for 
it seals every access to the heart; it closes 
the eye, so that it sees not His glory; it 
tics the tongue, so that it neither prays nor 
praises; it stops the ear so that it hears not, 
Unbelief may sgrume many shapes. It may 
take the form of self-righteous pride, which 
will keep the soul like @ castle against the 
grace of the Saviour; or it may show its 
power in that idiotic indifference with which 
another man regards the roost solemn ques- 
tions of existence ; or it may display its pre- 
sencein the knees that tremble and the hands 
that hang down, and in the paths that have 
been made crooked, through the terrorism 
of a morbid self-coneciousness. 

On the other hand, all is possible where 
there is true confidence in God, leading to 
selfeurrender to His blessed will. This con- 
fidence is the key which unlocks our whole 
being to His influence. We then lie open to 
His teaching, In yielding to Him we obey 
Him and receive His help and guidance in 
return, We are then lke children, who, 
Sreaping a father's hand, get all his s 
and wisdom for theit support and direction, 
while the child who will not trust, but in 
‘self-will casts that hand away, by the very act 
thwarts the fatherly desire, 
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Christ marvelled at unbelief of the 
Nazarenes, and no 1 For t is mar. 


yellous that there should be any intelligent 
being in the universe indifferent to , or 
who refases to obey Him, Al! material awe 
obey Him. And al! His works, from the 
dewdiop that sparkles on the to the 
blaging aun which fills heaven with splendour, 
form together one mighty harmony of order 
and beauty, Among the ranks of the re- 
deemed there is not a discordant note, for 
God reigns in every breast. As far as we 
know, it is only in man that there is found 
the unbelief of | indifference And sssuredly 
most just is the condemnation on that other 
form of unbelief, which, when the light comes, 
“loves the darkness rather than the light.” 
We ought to love the highest when we see it, 

Let it be granted that we profess to 
be__Chvtedany and, bebeve: tn the Cini 
tian religion in its usually accepted form. 
So far we cannot be charged with unbelief. 
Yet, when we bring such beliefs to the test, 
may we not be ed by the contrast 
which our lives present? For if we believe 
in the reality of God's great love to us, where, 
we may well ask, is the response of such 
hearty affection as the reception of similar 





God. love always produces? Tongues which sel- 


dom or never really pray to Him, hearts 
that never rejoice in Him, a self-indule 
gence which never sacrifices, and a self-will 
which never yields obedience, are surel 
not the characteristics of childlike an 
loving confidence. It is most humbling 
to realise, however diroly, what we might 
each be except for this horrible unbelief 
Christ can certainly do mighty works in us 
and by ux There is not a man or women 
whom He is not ready to bless now, as He 
hell ose who received Him long ago in 
. There is no human being whom 
He is not willing and able to enrich with all 
good as He ennched St, Paul or St. John, or 
any saint in the Church. There is not a 
victory over sin, not a blessed work of 
ministry and usefulness, not a height of 
saintly perfection, not an adornment of grace 
which may not be oura now, in apite of all 
the commonplace surroundings of our dail; 
‘ot, We cannot for a moment doubt Christ's 
desire “to do thus exceedingly, abundantly, 
above all that we can ask or think,” What, 
‘hen, ia it which hinders? Unbeli 
‘ul and most sinful unbelief! “Ye will not 
some to me that ye might have life.” “Oy 
hy mouth wide, and i will fli.” “How 
sften would I have gathered you md ye 
: Would not.” 





BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE NORTHERN SEA. 
Br M. LINSKILL. 
Aovraon oy “Crxyepgn,” “Hagar,” “Roszat Hotr's Ixicstox,” eros 


CHAPTIR IX.--FRIENDS AND NEIGHEOURS. 


‘HE weather that one remembers for half 

a lifetime is wlways weather that is 

complete of 11s kind—the unbroken calm, the 

unontigated storm, the time of ceaseless rain, 

of sustained drought. These are remembered 

‘as mach by their unity of impression as by 
then rarity of occurrence 

Genevieve Bartholomew will always re- 
member that first perfect autumn at Nether- 
bank, the clear blue sktes that went on being 
blue quite into December, the pale warm 
aun that threw long shadows across the 
all day, that hgbted up the hitle house, and 
Tent a new harmony to the soft, restful 
<olourmng that was so damtily disposed and 
arranged. Truly it had been a labour of 
love, that pleasant home-making, and full of 
new and unhoped-for expenences, 

“You must feel rather hke a bride,” 
Dorothy Craven said one day, when she came 
down to see the transformation that had been 
80 quickly wrought, and so cheaply too, for 
the most pat, as Miss Craven saw at a 

lance. shy sect ear cloas stencil 
ing on the wails, the carious pale 
tne of the drapery that covered te td sofa 
and the churs, the quaint festoons of Indian 
mousin and creamy Jace that hung about the 
Iitle windows, were none of them expensive 
luxuries, ‘The things that represented money 
‘were those that had come across the moor in 
the carner’s waggon, the books, the pictures, 
the large screen of ancient needlework, and 
the soft rugs that covered the floor. 

The piano had dome later, with some 
mecessaries for the studio, easels, lay figures, 
canvases Genevieve saw them come, she 
‘watched her father as he unpacked them and 
put them m their places Her feeling as 
she watched was like an emotion, to be 
stnctly in the silence that Fate prescnbes for 
hopes that are yet unaccomphshed. 

“The ornament of a house,” says Emer- 
son, “is the fmends who frequent at,” = 
truth of which the world has long been 
well aware ; bargaining only that the frends 
shall be ornamental ; your most ornamental 
énend being he who brings the finest carnage 
to stand at your door, he who has the 
Tughest utle for you to sound before his 

, Bame; or be who represents for you the 
i golden ale at least in being thickly gilded 


with the curreut coin of the realm, These 
be thy gods, O Israel!" 

‘Taking them as a whole, 1t could hardly be 
said that the people who came to Murk- 
Marishes were very omamental people, either 
im the Emersonian or any other sense, Jt 
had never occurred to Genevieve that the 
Iutle door under the thatched porch would 
be opened so many times to admut visitors, 
strangers with friendly faces and voices, with 
strong northern accents, with wonderings 
and questionngs, reserved and unreserved 
admurations. Some of them came from afar 
and stayed to tea, and some went home 
congratulating themselves that the Bartholo 
arews were likely to remain mm the neighbour- 
hood for an indefinite length of time. It 
seemed an odd thing to leave London, to 
break up a home, to choose a place hke 
Murk Manshes to live in, but then tt was 
quite understood that people of genius were 
odd, always and unmistakably 1 every- 
thing they did. 

Xt was mentioned—almost with dissatisfao- 
tion—that Mi Bartholomew's manner was 
not so odd as it might have been, that his 
behaviour on the whole was really very mach 
Ihke that of any other gentleman, This was 
a of ideas still eustent in remote 
districts, and therefore made opening for 
doubt and speculaton. ‘Lo some simple 
souls it was a httle relief that he should sit 
and talk of his crop of apples, of the way the 
studio chimney smoked when the wind was 
inthe north, that he should confess to having 
read the Marked-Studley Gazette, that heshould 
already know something of local politics. 
But there were others who agreed that this was 
not—well, it was not what people expected ofa 
man whose name had been seen ina hundred 
newspapers, with praise and commendation, 
and unlimited prophecy attached tort twas 
asif he had been guilty of fraudulent pretence. 

If Noel Bartholomew could only bave 
known what was expected of lim by his 
neighbours it 1s sadly possible that he might 
have endeavoured to save them disap. 
pointment. Itwould have been s0 very easy 
to save them. Batamce he might not knoW, 
mor even conecture, he went on laying hum- 
self open to suspicion—~nay, to worse than 

n, Mrs Caton, who was a lawyer's 
widow, and who claumed to be the leader of 
such intellectual and artutc seciety as the 
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neighbourhood afforded, gave her verdict at 
once and unhesitatingly: “There is nothing 
in the man,” she said with an air of finality. 
She was in her own house when she said it, 
an old-feshioned stone house standing back 
from the main street of Thurkeld Abbas. it 
was showily furmshed, and the lady was 
dressed to be in keeping with it, The 
prettiest thinga she possessed were her little 
fairhaired twin guls, Edi) and Ianthe. They 
were always brought down when visitors 
came; no one perceiving more clearly than 
Mra, Caton herself the value of the children, 
of their preity hair, their fashionable dress, a5 
picturesque incidents in her hfe and its 
surroundings. She was not unpicturesque 
herself, bemg a large, white, fair woman with 
very blue cyes, and a clear knowledge of 
what was becoming in the way of dress. 

Tt need hardly be said that Mrs. Caton had 
her place in the established society of 
Thurkeld Abbas; nor that her verdict con- 
cerning any new-comers would have its due 
and sufficient weight. Nevertheless, at the 
moment when her verdict was given it was 
hot received with that respectful acquiescence 
to which she was accustomed. “There is 
nothing in him,” she bad said emphatically, 
and for a moment there was silence. 

Mins Standen, an elderly lady, who had 
been three times to London in her 
days, and twice since her maturity, and who 
therefore’ ventured occasionally to have an 
opinion of her own, put a question to Mis. 
Caton. “ Have you seen much of Mr. Bar- 
tholomew ?" she asked sigmficantly. 

‘The turn of Mrs. Caton’s head was some- 
thing to be remembered, She had seen Mr. 

lomew once ; anc Miss Standen kuew 
quite well that she had seen him once. 

“These things are not questions of time,” 
said Mrs, Caton, ppenking in her usual 
oratorical tone. ‘‘ They are questions of m- 
tuition, of acquaintance with human nature. 
When I meet a man who talks to me for 
nearly an hour without saying a single strik- 
ing or remarkable thing, 1 cannot say that I 
think that man to be a man of great powers.” 

at Not of great conversational powers per- 


ined Miss Standen, “ But does 
Mr. w profess to be gifted in that 
way? ‘He is an artist.” 


“To say that a man is an artist, that is am 
artist of any eminence,” retumed Mrs. Caton, 
iaiy thet be eapble offer thong of 

ily that he is le of finer 
far ling than his neighbours. Now if a 
man can itis only common senge to 
muppose thir’ bé can utter his thoughts.” 





“ Not on demand, sot qwhon he feels that 
he is being watched and weighed for the 
benefit of the nei od,” interpored 
Title Mrs, Damer, a lady who always appeared 
to be on the verge of losing her temper, and 
did, in point of fact, lose it occasionally, “if 
IT were ar Bartho! pope I Soul ‘i stick 

ly to the price of potatoes, and the sur- 
prising cheapness of Moor mfjoa,"” 

“That isjust about what hé did ‘stick to," 
rejoined Mrs, Caton, who coald ex; in- 
verted commas with unsurpassable skill, 

_ “But you admire Mist Bartholomew?” 
interposed young Mrs, Pencefold, in 2 conci- 
liatory tone, “Sarely you admire her?” 

“ My dear, I do admire her,” replied Mrs. 
Caton, with judicial considerateness, “I 
admire her prettiness, her politeness, and her 
slight figure. But there I must stop it seems. 
Ido not wish to give offence; and we can 
all of us hold our own opinion, No one will 
be more glad than I if the Bartholomews 
should prove to be acquisitions to the more 
intellectual society of the place.” 

Again there was a wondering silence, and 
again it was broken by Miss Standen. 

“Mr, Bartholomew is very much altered, 
don’t you think he is, Mis, Caton?” asked 
the lady in civil tones, 

Py acct phere from what?” _ 

“ From what he was twenty years ago,’ 

‘There was a e, 2 stare, a little laugh. 

“My dear Miss Standen | Twenty years 
ago I was a child in the schoolroom.” 

“ Probably: but you are the same age as. 
Miss Richmond, exactly the same, Twenty 
years ago she was seventeen; old enough to 
carty on @ vigorous flirtation with Mr. Bar- 
tholomew, who was years okler than she was, 
TE saw nothing of st myself, but I heard 
plenty. It was said that he couldn’t go out 
sketching anywhere in the district without 
her joining him, and sitting watching him for 
hours together.” 

“That might be doe to her love of art,” 
suggested Mrs, Pencefold, a rather amiable 
Lancashire lady, of sufficiently good birth fo 
‘be able to feel some natural sense of duty in. 
defending a member of # county family. 

Re ion was received with incredu- 


Ious smiles, and the emiles were followed by 
incredulous words, by words implying more 
than incredulity. It was a little sad to any 
one with eyes open to sce the sadness of it all. 
Mrs. Damer was not quite sure thet ber 
‘were open: she had an impression that 
did sometimes see, that she oftener tried 
to see, but that her mental eyes were holden 
‘by some narrowness of education, of oppor- 
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tunity, of mteliactusl brthnght She was decided that Mr. Bartholomew is—f not a 
not sure even of euch vision 2s she bad. fool, at least 2 stupd and shallow-braocd. 
She knew it to be lumteds st might+be indrvidual, and this because he has talked to 
erroneous, She was oly evens thet she some ote for half an hour at a tune on 
saw things with other wa her neigh- topics that we considered trifling and com- 
bours saw them, and her nature was such monplace. I do not doubt it, he talked to 
that the effect upon bewelf was apt to be me in the same way, evidently hardly know. 
stimulating. SPiywas nothing if not coura ing that he talled at all, or if he ad know, 
geous ; and her courageousnessled hersome- wishing that he mught be silent. But why 
tumes into— thal! we say deep water, or hot should he talk? Why especially should he 
water? Perhaps either do talk for effect? Why should he try to im- 
* At the present moment she was listening press anybody by fluent oratons? ‘His am 
manence, but not with patience. ‘Truth to 1s of another kind, of a higher kind, I[ hate 
say, she was growing very impatient, and your clever, hard, glittenng le, who will 
somewhat indignant too. She was not a speak of a broken heart with an epigtam, o1 
woman wha made any special profession of crush a reputation witn a paradox.’ 
Christian chanty, not more than the other “I hope it will come to Mr. Bartholo- 
church distnet-visiting ladies who sat mew's knowledge that he has at least one 
there , fae this absolute unchanty struck her eloquent friend,” remarked Mrs Catom ‘with 
soul’s sense keenly Notone voice had been effective contrast of tone. 
rased to utter one kindly word conceming “I don’t care af it does,” said Mrs. Damer, 
these strangers, who had come to make a “and moreover he won't care either He 
home in the midst ofthe There had been has other things to care for, end he knows 
pothing save prejudgments, disipprobations, that he must stand or fall by the work he 
hunts, detiacuons And what ground, what | does, and not by the gossip of the place he 
reason had they forit all? ‘The question burst hves in, Further than that, he knows that 
forth at last with startling unexpectedness he has to dic, and have his life wntten m 
‘ What have they done, these people, that picturesque + and with sensational 
we should speak of them as we are domg?” descnptions, before such 28 we are can ace 
the little woman asked with heightened him in any desnabie or worthy hght. Isaw 
colour, and a sudden gleam im her eyes the other day in a book that Canon Gabriel 
She looked at the lady who had spoken iast, lent me, that pure genius 1 probably as un- 
then at Mrs Caton, they were too much recognisable as Pure Divinity was when It 
surprised to reply. walked the earth.. I believe that 1s trae.” 
“T must speak,” Mis Damer went on, Mrs Damer went away, doubtlss some- 
“that man’s face—it would be more polite to what to her hostess's reliel, Yet Mrs Caton 
say Mr. Bartholomew, but Jet it pass—his face was quite wise enough and clever cnough to 
struck me as being so full of sorrow that I make the best of things, 
feel compelled to speak. Someone said  “ Whata dear excitable httle woman Mrs 
awhile ago that there was nothng in him, af Damer is!” she remarked, carefully readjust- 
there 18 nothing else in him, there 1 2 soul ing the folds of her dress 
that has gone through a martyrdom of some =“ The way she always stands up for absent 
land. ‘Ihat look of patience, of subdued people is very nice though,” sud Mis Pencer 
pam, never came imto any human counte fold, “And really there 1s something in 
nance but by great tubulation .... We what she said before she went away 1 was 
now nothing of 1 all, nothing of his euffer- thmking about the same thing only a few 
ng, nothing of his hfe, and but very little of weeks ago when I was at home We went 
hig work, why then should we jadge so over to Haworth one day, and we thought 
harshly? Why should we mt m judgment ourselves fortunate n meeting with an elderly 
upon bum at all?” woman who, when she was a gutl, had been 
“ My dear Mrs, Damer,’ sad Mrs. Caton, in Charlotte Bronte’s class at the Haworth 
who had fully recovered herself, “surely Sunday-school, She was an ‘fatelhgent 
Wu exaggerate the importance of eny remark€, person, with a good memory, but the burden 
that may have been made! I may even add of her recollections of Miss Bronte wamvety 
that you mistake thenature of them . dg ba rare ‘She wur allus hittle an’ plam,’ 
Ment! What, in your opmton, 1s judgment?” the woman m answer to our imquinies. 
“Tn my opimion one judges 2 man when She remembered Branwell’s wild ways, she 
one ‘on mspficient data cither that had been well acquamnte the father's 
he 1s & fitrt, or thet he a a fool. We bave eccenincities, but of ‘ Mage * there 
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was only the one impression ‘She wur 
ailus hittie an’ plan.” 

“You must not tell that story to Mr, Bar- 
tholomes ,” said Mrs. Caton. “ He might ima- 
gme that you were intending to be personal.” 


CHAPTER X.—! WHO RIDES BY WITH THE 
ROYAL AIR?” 

Coutp the ladies assembled at Mrs. 
Caton’s have been made anare that while 
they were putting new life mto a piece of old 
gossip, the same story was threatening to 
Tepeat itself, it 13 possible that Mrs Damer 
would not have had to leave the house with 
that uneasy sense of victoriousness 

‘Tt was rather an eventful day at the thatched 
cottage. Something — Noel Bartholomew 
hardly knew what—it might be the sunshme, 
the bracing frosty aw of the mo: the 
peace and stillness of the place , it might be 
any of these, or none of them, but something 
had stured in his mental veins, and umpelled 
hum to the old creative mood that ‘once 
been his without let or hindrance. There 
was no sign of any sudden fine frenzy or 
enthusiasm ‘The canvas was placed on the 
easel, a figure was drawn in rapully with red 
chalk , it was drawn from a sketch made long 
before, a shetch that was halt a study, the 
head being carefully completed. It was the 
head of a youngish man, pale, red-haired, 
antellectual-looking ‘Lhe expression was 
perpleaing in the extreme Was he 2 saint? 
@ poet? acasust? It was 2s impossible to 
help conjecture, a8 it was to anive at any 
definite conclusion. 

“You will reproduce it exactly?” Gene- 
vieve asked. She and her father were sitting 
over the fire after theu early dinner ‘They 
‘were intending to go out after a little while, 
away acrosa the sunny, furzy upland to the 
moor, It looked vety tempting up there 
Cattle were chimbing about among the bil- 
locks, sheep were browsmg between the 
patches of brown ling. Out on the top there 
was an old man “ graving” turf. By-and by 
2. camage with a par of horses crossed a 
corner of the edge of the moor. 

“Yea, I shall try to reproduce the head 
as nearly as I can," Mr Bartholomew was 
saying m bo usual quiet yet intent way. “I 
did not think it had been so good. J shail 
not improve upon it.” 

‘The two soon relapsed into the pleasant 
silence that reigned so much in the little 
room. Genevieve was busy with her needle, 
embroidering » purple iris upon a piece of 
gold-coloured sahn, Keturah, the small and 
somewhat eokentric matd-servant, who had 
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been recommended by Miss Craven, was 
tidymg up the garden a little. Presently she 
burst into the house, 

“ Here's Miss Richmond fra Yarrelt Croft, 
she’s getun’ over ¢ stile! An’ Mr. Cecil's 
wiv her, en’ t' coach 1s gone doon ¢’ lane. 
Ah’L bet any  coachman’s gone to put 
at up at t’ Wheat « « Hev Ab to fetch 
some tea in when they've been here a little 
bit, as ya tell’d ma when them folks com fra 
Lowmoor yesterday?” 7 

Genevieve looked up, amused in spite of 
herself. “You may have the tea ready, 
Keturah,” she sud , “I will nng for ttf we 
should want it, Aud do ty to open the 
door for Miss Richmond without looking 60 
very much amazed,” 

‘lbs caution notwithstanding, Keturah’s 
round eyes were opened to theu fullest ex- 
tent when she reappeared. It was evident 
that she was proud to find herself ushenng 
the great lady of the neighbourhood. 

All at once the little room seemed to be 
filled with a strange magnificence. Was at 
some Eastern queen who was coming forward 
with such languid, majestic grace, holding 
out her hand to Mr. Bartholomew, glancing 
with dark, dreamy, half closed eyes at Gene- 
vieve? She was not smiling, her beautrfully 
curved lips were closed, the under one drawn 
in hke a baby’s, making a deeper shadow 
round her perfect mouth and chin, Her 
black hair hung low over a wide, dusky fore- 
head, the very famtest colour wes stealing 
through the olive tints of her face ay she 
began to speak. 

“You will hardly remember my brother,” 
she said, presenting a tall young man with 
fair curly hair, uncertam features, and a 
general expression of selt-approval. "He had 
a busky voice, and he blushed a little as 
Mr. Bartholomew introduced him to Gene- 
vieve, whom he had seen more than once at 
‘Thurkeld Abbas. 

Mass Richmond was watching hum as she 
seated herself on a sofa near the window , a 
subtle perfume was stealing from the folds of 
het dress of nch Indian silk; the barbanc- 
looking ornaments about her wrists aod in 
her ears were twinkling and tinking as she 
moved. She did not seem to hear Gene- 
vieve's polite remark that she was glad to 
have the pleasure of seeing her. 

Muss Richmond sat for some moments 
without speaking, looking from under her 
half-closed eyelids straight into Genevieve's 
face. This might have been @ little perplex- 
ing, & little oppresnive, of Genevreve bad cared 
to find itso; but the gitl bad only a vegue 
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notion that thia was an old frend of her 
father's, to whom she was bound to show a 
courteous deference Mr Bartholomew was 
talking to Cecil Richmond. Dhana, lifung 
her eyes from Genevievea face, took a 
letsurely survey of the room, 

“Yon are intending to remam, I perceive,” 
she said presently, speaking in the fow, 
dehberate tone that suited herself and her 
soanner 2 wall People were compelled ce 
hsten, and to listen attentively to e 
lable, af they cared to hear What the eas 
88} 3.and for one rcason or another most 
people did care, 

“Yes, I hope we shall remain,” Genevieve 
rephed. “1 hope so more earnestly every 

» 


ay. 

“You hke living tn the country then?” 

“TI Ike leving 10 this country, mtensely 
T did not know that I wus capable of canng 
80 strongly for a place in so shorta time... 2 
think J hardly yet understand it,” the girl went 
on smulingly ‘It 1s as 1f Nature had some 
odke force, some seciet influence, which she had 
never cared to exercise upon me ull now.” 

“Ab! ‘Lhat ts the sort of thing that 18 to 
be found in modem poetry, I suppose ?” 

Genevieve looked up quickly, she was 
surprised and a little puzzled by the tone 

“Ist?” she asked. “ Did it strike you 
ihe an echo? I was only trying to express 
what I (ult Still these days of many books 
are certainly days of many echoes, 
comes across them everywhere, in literature 
and conversation. Do you not think 50?” 

“That 1s clever of you, very clever} said 
Miss Richmond. “You are trying to find 
out if I am wellzead Iam not, I never 
open a book, not now.” 

was said with the same cool dehbe 
Tateness of tone, Genevieve, who was not 
unaccustomed to human eccentneities, felt 
that some demand was about to be made 
upon her faculty of interpretation. She was 
perplexed, yet interested, and already awa- 
Kened to the perception that here was a 
human bemg who piesented chfhcuines enough 
‘o repel, mystery enough to attract. This 
perception was, of course, maimly intuitive , 
and being premature wight certamly fail to 
stand the test of farther mtercourse. 

Thete was a brief silence, dunng which 
Genevieve had been fully aware that she was 
the abject of a second close scrutiny, and 
her colour deepened perceptibly under the 


conviction. Wi the looked up sgaun @ 
rather strikin; had come over Miss 
‘Richmond’s tome of the se 


ceney had gone out of t; 60 had the 
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Buperciliousness, and a new element had ap 
peared in the place of these. 

Was ut sympathy? Was it a sudden 
motron towards fiendliness of feeling ? 

“You are not st all what I have been 
expecting you would be,” Miss Richmond 
said, Ifting her eyes so as to meet Gene- 
vieve's less restranedly than before 

“You bave been thmnking of me then? 
‘That was kind,” the gui sad. A moment 
later she added with a amie, “ But will you 
not tell me what you were expecting, and 
where 5 fail?” 

“The difference is not in the direction of 
failure,” smd Mass Richmond. “I should 
like to speak out, tginnly, to tell you the truth, 
but you would hike it, I perceive that. 
You would think me rude. As a mule 1 don’t 
mind being thought rade, but for once I do 
There would, however, be no vulgar flattery 
im my telling you that you have already given 
me a pleasure, and my pleasures are few, 
fewer than you may think.” 

“You are pleased that we are going to stay 
at Murk Manshes?” 

“Yes, exccedingly pleased. I had made 
up my mind that you would not stay, and 
that st would be your fault, not your father’s. 
T imaged that a town-bred girl would never 
stand the lonelmess of such a place as this.” 

‘This last sentence was not unpremeditated. 
Miss Richmond watched carefully how 1 


One sped, “Lonelmess'” eaclamed Genemeve, 


unsuspectingly “1 have never bad a lonely 
hour im my life. Desenptions of lonehness 
perplex me, I mean the kind of loneliness 
that 1s always crying out for human com- 
pamonship Ido not understand st. Perfect 
solitude 1s such a potential thing, so full of 
influences to which one 13 never awake in 
‘one's socal hours. I sometimes think that 
if 1 were so placed that I could never be 
alone, I should sink to a mere clod.” 
‘There was a hitle silence while Miss Rach- 
mond was revolving im her nund the - 
cance of these admissions, that 1s to say 
certan wficance that they had for her. 
To hervelf she was saying, “Then that is 
evidence enough that you are fancy free, my 
golden-hmred princess. I wonder af that, 


no word had escaped 
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They all went out into the sunlit orchard 
together. Genevieve, walking by Mass Rich- 
mond’ side, felt her eighteen years and her 
gencral immaturity to be decided disadvan- 
tages. She had not noticed till now the 
stateliness of her compamon’s finely moulded 
figurc, the statuesque setting of her head. 
‘The cast of Hert, which was one of the trea- 
sures of the studio, was not move impressively 
suggestive of Olymprn mycsty than was 
the figure and beatmg of this unpenous 
ooking Yorkshire lady 

Miss Richmond hed a dastinct remem- 
Drance of the joines’s shop; yet she showed 
no suprise when she found hersclf in an 
antistic tIly-furnished studig, sumounded by 
nich colouring evrefully subdued, by all the 
usual and unusual appurtenances of the 
pamter's ciaft the sketches that are more 
suggestive than finished pictues , the casts 
that appeal only to the few; the odds and 
ends of bionse and copper, of nchly-tinted 
glass, of rouslly-moulded chy ‘Lhere was 
4 piece of old tapestry at one cnd of the 
studio, with salmon-cotoured figures standing 
in awkward attitudes on a faded cloud ot 
dark blue wool. On the othe: side there 
was a Jipanese cabinet, and a brass bowl 
tovered with Madura etched work. A tall 
Pawan jar stood on the ground, behind 
there was a shield of ancient lacquered wood, 
and a sword with a Dainascened blade was 
hanging slantwise on the wall betwecn two 
unfinshed px tures. Mays Richmond stopped 
before one of the pictures. ‘Mt. Bartholomew 
was near het. Genevieve was showing Cecil 
Richmond some photog: aphs of the sc ulplure 
discovered ut Mulos. here was a Perseus, 
i mse-looking Zens, a goddess without a head, 
and the beaatdul but mutilated figure which 
theart-critics were wrangling over,onenaming 
ita Uiann, and another asserting it to be a 
wingless Victory 

“r suppose # would be the correct thing 
to say that I admne thm?” said young 
Richmond, speaking in his usual husky 
voice, and in a tone that was nealy as 
languid as his sister’s 

“It would hardly be quite correct to say 
so if you don’t adtmre them," replied Genc- 
vieve, who was a little amused. “I hope I 
‘was not putting any pressure upon your 
opinion?” 

“No, you weren't, so I may as well speak 
the truth. 1 don’t hke statues—never saw 2 
inable thing that I cared for in my life” 

“No! And pictures?” 

Ob, I care for pretures immensely, espe 
ually new ones. I ran up to London for 
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three days in June, almost on purpose to kee 
the Academy and the Grosvenor. My word | 
there was some colour there” 

“There was indecd,” replied Genevieve, 
repressing a smile. “And since you care 
so much for colour, you will perhaps hike to 
see some shetches of my father's. Will you 
hfe that portfolio to the table, plcase ?” 

Mus Richmond was not hstening to all 
this, She had but little knowledge of art, 
and smail liking for even such phases of 1t as 
she understood, There were studies, sketches, 
suggestions on the walls that she did not 
protess to undcrstand , othcrs that she did not 
pretend to care for. [he head of the pale 
young man on the ¢ 1sel was in nowise to her 
taste, and Mr. Bartholomew was not anxious 
to cheit her opumon concerning at. This 
was a small mutter, but she noticed 11; she 
was even aware that he was sorry that the 
picture was on the casel at that moment. 

She turned from it silently On the wall 
neat it there was an unfinished single figure, 
a thice quitter length of 2 Guinevere, seated. 
on an antique couch, draped with emeraid« 
tinted silk. Her face was pale, full of the 
“vague spintual fears” that bad come upon 
her, because 
La belp. ae ae Pitre rg 


‘vam itcvcm me xin tots began 
iareisigore 


More care had been bestowed upon the 
Uxpression, upon the sorrow of the face, the 
dawnmg tepentance, than upon the actual 
beauty to be represented by the drawing of 
nich contours, of tints of pearl and caination. 
‘Lhe history of the sonow that her lovclpess. 
had wrought way insisted on tather than the 
loveliness 1tsel!. ‘Ihe regret for the past, the 
pain of the present, the hopelessness of the 
futme—these sere the things that had ine 
spired the painter's soul, so that you saw 
only a far and 1¢morseful woman, halt-cady 
even then to throw hurself at Arthur's feet, 
had the hing been there. 

“It 1s not my notion of Gumevere," said. 
Miss Richmond =“ Jhat face renunds me 
of the face in Velasques's * Magdaten at the 
foot of the Cros, the one at Famley, a face 
that 15 al! tc urs and tenderness and grief. 1 
can belicve m the repentance of Mary May- 
dalen, but not in the repentance of Guines 
vere. Perhaps I donot understand the Queen 
as lennyson would have her understood , 
Dut 2 always think she must have felt to the 
last that fate bad dealt hardly with her.” 

“And you thiak the fecling that Ife hay 
been hard, and circumsance difncult, would 
make against human repentance?” 
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“Yes. Surely it must do that? It must 
at least do that” 

“There I wonld venture to differ from 
you,” sud Butholomew courteously, “I 
think that if one’s eyes were not holden one 
would see hirdness and diticulty and tnit 
to be aggravations of remorse rather than 
palhtations of misdeed. The burden w laid 
with deugn and with exactness , so much 
as required because so much was given, and 
no one of us fuls of bis part but though 
weakness or willingness.” 

“Not willingnes—no, not willingness,” 
said Miss Richmond, turnmg away from the 
picture “here ae contrary winds in hfe 
‘as an nature, and one 1s driven on to the 
rocks all azunst one’s will One cannot 
alter one’s sclf, one cannot force circumst ince, 
one cannot move othcrs as onc would” 

There was touch as of despair in he tone, 
born, perhaps, of the thought that her forget- 
ful outspokenness had not been of @ nature 
to create the impression she wished to create 
‘With all he: talent she was apt to find her 
small diplomacies paitmg unexpectedly in 
the middle, like the fraying of a garment 
that has been too long in use 

“You mustn't mod my not admiring your 
*Gunevere,’” she said 10 conctlatory toncs 
“ There ys so much that J can admue—this, 
for instance. Is it another Tennysoman 
subject?” 

“No, 18 not—though I am almost as 
futhful 10 Lennyson as Rossetti 1s to Dante 
‘This picture 3s, as you sce, unfinished, I 
meant to entille it, ‘The Kioz’s Daughter‘ 
‘At as from the ‘ Larthly Paradsse'” 

“A book I only know by name I have 
seen at, of course, but F have never read it. 
Whitis the story?” 

“There a1¢ many stones , this 1s a scene 
fiom one, a putmg secne ” ‘Lhe lady 1s the 
Princess Ingibioig, the other figure, which 
4s only indicated, 1s Kiartan, who docs not 
care for her as she would have him care, but 
who 1s el passionately sony for her “The 
It auty of the passige, to my thinking, 18 the 
Princess's sorrow for lus sorrow. . . . I have 
the book hue ... Lhatisthepart I meant 
to ilustrat. — Fy 


* Alone thow7s fh « head agwnst the wall 
Mad fice" Ta ‘heauy eyes were shat wen be 
Stood on the seabed, se rom gur ts 
Berg D"cLsh of ari, ‘aad tak hs band 
‘Aud thie with queuing lips abe ded at ak 
Kerang bum’ bat het ude het shew 
‘OUBinia «but htt hot teams how 
Risto ernc chucks At list ch spule 

© Woepth at 
A{ thou who art the kinds at ofall men 
Ment sorrow for ene Yet noes giad wast T 
dete ieriane ny bowegerely 
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Tetertm ce norrow come 
‘ad tought ofa Hecewiy tovu mages wet Mame 
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tle ke ve f denny thee, 
Fe i ee er ee AS hou be, 
Helosed of al “and dy 


‘DL aecwall! fare welll wat 


remell | 

‘Miss Richmond read the Itnes, not quite 
to herself, but im low, pathetic under-tones, 
that seemed to lend an intenser meaning to 
the words. The passage was mathed, she 
did not reid farther, but closed the book 
and gave it back to the pamter 

7 should like to sec that pu tute when it 
1s fished," she sud 

Bartholomew was silent for a moment. 

“1 wish I could proms you that you 
should see it finshed,” he rephed. 

“yall at take so long?” 

It would take about 1+ fortmght—not 
more, . . . But at 1s not a question of time 
It as nearly fom years smce the painting way 

” 


n 
“Really! Then I sce, you have lost the 
—the fiehng for ut?” 


“Yes, thit w it precisely,” said Noel 
Bartholomew, almost butr mg by the glance 
he gtve his surprise that she should under 
stand “ [he mood m which I began it is 
dead , F think it 1s dead for ever” 

Miss Richmond stood silcnt 2 moment, 
looking into bis face with a look of intense, 
concentratud compass.ion, such as he hi 
never drewned could be made visible on a 
countenance ihe hers It almost startled 
him from his indifterence, 

“ The Princess's face 1s a porlrait, then?” 
‘Miss Richmond asked, speaking na subdued 
tone that was far removed from curiomity. 

 Itas, and at 1s not,” the punter replied 
“T hada model—th1ts to say, a lady staying 
with us fora few days kindly satforme She 
had 2 bnely picturesque fice, pile ind sad- 
Jooking, but 1 tncd to adealise the features, 
partly that she might never be recognised, 80 
that £ should not cal it a portrait 

“ Could you not finish at af the same lady 
sat to you agam ?” 

“Ng, not now I nught fiush the figure 
of the Pumcess, wd I might punt a Kuartan 
to stand beside at, but the whole thing 
would be worthless, and wooden as the chair 
on which the picture stands ‘There would 
be no beauty in it, nor any feheity, nor any 
life whatever ’ 

“And you have no hope concermng 
mean hope for the future ¢* 

“None” 

Mas Richmond agam stood silent, with 
musing eyes turned don nwaid to the floor. 

I wonder how it 1s?” she sad at length, 
speaking sofily “I should have thought 
that the chef idea ot the picture, the pain of 
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paring, would have been an idea that you 
could have recalled always?” 

Noel Bartholomew looked up, his eyes 
seeming to quiver for one quick moment under 
ther hds, 

“€T can recall 1t,” he repled slowly. “Yes, 
you are right; I can always iccall at, f— 
if it should ever be absent long enough to 
need recall,” 

“Then I see why you cannot put it mto 
paint,” ee Miss Richmond, looking nto me 
face with grave and fervent compassion To 
herself she spoke m another and 2 wilder 
way. 

CHAPICR XI—CANON GADRILL. 


Two quiet days passed before another 
camiage containing visitors awoke the wondci 
that Keturah’s round cyes seemed made to 
«xpress, Gencvieve was just going down to 
the studio with a cup of tea for her futher. 

“You can show these gentlemen down the 
orchard,” shesad =“ And once moie let me 
ask you to look Iess amucd. Now don't 
forget, Keturah.” 

© No, ma’am; Ab won't forget Ah 
met forgets nothmg. Ab'm a despcrt 
deup thinker.” 

loel Bartholomew put down his palette 
and brushes gladly for once, and for once 
there was & really glad look on his face. THe 
dastened to meet a frend. 

How lightly one uses the word! how onc 
squandcrs tt on the most madequate occa- 
sions, making xt do duty for a dozen other 
words of lesser value thit would better far 
express the Iusser meaning t 

Year by year, day by day, “ dream delivers 
us to dream, and there 1s no end to illusion ” 

So, if there be any hcaling waters left 
anywhere on the earth, any Dethesda Pool 
where one might be made whole of the 
wounds that one has had, one may rest 
assured that these waters he in the depths 
of a true friend's soul, 

For Noet Bartholomew the healing water 
of sympathy was stirred to its divinest effect 
by the man whose mere coming had power 
to raise expeciation, whose mere glance 
tased expectation to a spintual certainty. 

‘He was an aged man, a man of thou,ht, a 
nian of prayer, of suffering, of endurance 
All this, and much more than this, was wntten 
‘on the pale intensity of his face. 

The physical lue of the man had never 
been fully equal to the demands made 
upon it by the souls fe The higher had 
dominated the lower at a feariul expense to 
the latter, Now, you saw as it were through 
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the ties of the frame, and you dreaded 
the effect of the quick flush that mounted 
to the thought-nven forehead, as you might 
have dieaded to see the point of a lancet 
near a main artery. 

It hid so happened thet Canon Gabriel 
and Genevieve had not met before, 

“1 bave been wishing to come for days 
past” he said, taking her hand in his and 
holding ut with a warm fiuendiness that the 
girl felt to be very precious. ‘The old man's 
Kind sad eyes, the wistful simpheity of the 
smile that parted his still beautiful mouth, 
were expanding her confidence m hunself as 
the sun of a summer's dawn expands the lily 
‘ullat ytelds ity heart’s Irst secret, Genevieve 
had no secrets that the world would hwe 
culed such, but even in thit first hou she 
betrayed the kinship of her soul to a soul 
that understood. 

“Twas necding him.” she sud to huself 
when she knelt for ber prayer that might. 

The clergyman who accompanied Canon 
Gabnel was, of course, the blushing Mr. 
Scverne, the Canons curite, Ife wis still 
Dluslung. Ths blush would have been the 
one distinctive thmg about him but for his 
smile, which w 1s distinctive also, Tt was an 
inesistible smile, m the sense of foremg vou 
to sunile cither with the curate orat him. Yo 
ignore it was a pliysical zeipomstaliy Yet 
an common fanness st must be waded that 
there wis something about the man that 
saved his sumle, his blush, and himsclt from 
any touch of ndiculousness, a something that 
day by day commendcd him more warmly 
to Canon Gabnel’s affectionate re,,ard 

Tt could hardly be said that hus desire to 
please was more evident to-day than tny 
other diy It w1s always evident; and 
always combined wath touching little doubts 
about his success The doubts weie not 
expressed except by blushes, which were 
moe expressive than any woids he had at 
commant Before five rumutes weie ove he 
was openly deploring lus imuted vocabulay, 
Only Genevieve was listening. Mr Bartho- 
lomew and Canon Gabriel were discussing 
o.her things. 

“{—I don’t know whether it’s worst in 
one’s sermons, or in one’s parish work." 
sud Mr, Severne mgeauously, And when 
I thmk anybody 1 lstuning who—who 
munils about st, T get awfully nervous" 

“Do vou? ‘Ihatisa pity. But 1 should 
think you conld not feel nervous at the school- 
1oom Service at Murk-Marishes ‘Ihe people 
there seem aa if they would be so very un- 


exacting.” 
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‘ Sothey do,1saruk But now and then 
other people come, more—more educated in 2 
way 

* Are yon meaning me? I was there on 
Sundsy afernoon 

* Yes, 90 you were But you sat behind 
the stove prpe, 2nd—and—"” 

“And you were griteful to me for sittmy 
behind the stove-pipe ? 

“Well, I ws,’ wrmitted Mr. Severne 
blushing and laughing with real enjoyment 
of the position “If youd been ooking 1t 
me I shoukd have felt ever so much worse” 

“"Lhen you nny tely upon my not looking 
it you mm future Ihcie 1s no necessity for 
it There 1) so much to be seen from the 
school icom windons But you must promise 
me not to think that my attention 1s winder 
ing if you see me looking out of the win 
dows.” 

“YI should be glid if I could think it 
‘was wandermg—then perbaps you wouldnt 
find out that I was yrindenng , it 15 so difll- 
cult to keep to one’s subject But even thst 


38 not so difheult 2s visiting m the pansh 
I never now what to s1y—esy ccuully A st 
when Igo m 
Couklnt vou ash after the baby? 
‘Ido, Im whully fond of childiun Tut 
som, of the people haseut anv some of 
them seem as it they hadnt wsthing and 
ddne do anvthing that one coukl tuk abc ut 
‘They dont rev they don t think, thy don t 
work and they dont,o wywhcre * 
And they donc gost? ° 
Oh, dont thes ! I-I be, por 
. I mean 
“Severe, come ind look at th sp eture 
Tt was the Canon s ,entle voice thit spoke, 
and he added, in the humoious 11) that sat 
so wall upon his fine grvsity— 
© Tm sure J nee! not ape] . se to Miss 
Partholomew tor relieving her of the binden 


of entertaining you 
* Woll, I—I don't know ’ sud Mi Scene, 
blushing twoshadesdecper Perhaps I may 


have bicn entertaining Miss Bartholomen ! 

“That is eminently probible But non 
Took at this head — What should sou sty of 
thc man wno sat for that? 

“T should have to think belore I sud 
anything Is it meant for a saint?— dt 
John, for mstinee ? 

That 1 how it impresses yout said 
Mr Bartholomew 
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Well, it did at fist” 

“And now?” 

“Now I seem to see some hardness in 
those havel coloured eyes, and there 1ssome 
thing very Ihe hardness, too, about the 
mouth bull, it 18 2 good face, andl at 15 
very—very intellectual “Don t you think 60, 
¢ non Gabriel?” 

I think it 1s wonderful! wondeaful to see 
1 Judas in a2 face ke thit ” 

“A Judas! * 

< Lhat 1s Bartholomews ide1 of Judas 
und ¥ thmk in future it will bu mine I 
could conceive of Christ choosing + m1n ihe 
that to be His disciple ‘There are such 
inymiticeat possibilities in the head and 
free ‘\ou siy to yourself, that man my 
te anything he chooscs But at 15 not a 
Hebncw type, Bartholomew? 

«No, at 16 more [lelleme, and theiefore 
more su.gcstive of the bust thit his becn, or 
will be, physicilly speaking * 

* Laactly, but one hudly cares for that 
It 1s the powcr, the subtle inconsistency the 
nosubilty of pithos underlying the hit 
«ktermme ness One sees the man who 
could butry his Master for a piltry price 
but one also sces the man who went 1nd 
hanged himself becwse hts rmorse for so 
doing was greater than he could bear’ 

“Te has always been tuunbly per lexing to 
me sud Genevieve‘ I cannot compe 
hind the altern tions of fecling tht must hive 
undcrstruch both motive and action ” 

* You will comprehend it better when you 
are older,” sad the Canon =‘ Such alterna 
tions ire as sadly possille to-day as they 
were erhteen hundred years go, 18 possible 
an Murl Manshes 15 in Juder = L hese re 
doubtless people who caa love and hite the 
sume petsons by tums and who ci fel 
athe: passion with cqual violence 

“Lhe, must be very miserible 
sul Mr Severne who had a halnt of putting 
hypoth-ticul c1ses to himself, and wis won 
during at that moment whether he could ¢ver 
come to dislike Miss Bartholomew 

“1 thmk you said this head was only a 
stidy, observed the Canon ‘ You are 
$0mnz to pint + picture from it? * 

“Yes, the picture is begun It 1s here~— 
this momings work stil wet I am not 
satisfied with at to day ” 

Mr Bartholomew was unwise enough to 
tum lus canvas, #0 that his visitors could 
sce his work It might be that he hid ¢ 
asise im so doin, 

“Oh, Tsay! how curious!’ Mr Sevune 
exclauned ¢ It 15 the sume, the Judas over 
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‘again, and yet it 1s hke—hke some one ele 
Don't you see, Canon Gabriel? * 

J hardly know what I see yes" sud the 
Canon speiking more caul ly, “It uso 
veiy unfinished ® 

“So ita, the hur isnt done, and all that, 
but af st bod been darker, and had had black 
har hangmg over the forchead, 1 should 
certunly have said it was Miss Richmond 
Lut itis strange t1s.s0 like the Judas, too!” 

* You are Sather 2. stupid voy,’ said the 
(anon drawing the young man’s attention 
te mothershetch , and perceiving with some 
sitpfiction thet the painter w15 amused 
rather than innoy cd 

“Tt 18 curiously dificult sometimes,” said 
Bartholomew, ‘to catch a Likeness , but rt 15 
often cqually difhcult to get rid of a likeness 

after it his once gotin = It may hive come 
3 unintentionally , but no mtention will suffice 
to dismiss it" 

* Ihen that would account for some of the 
repetitions that one often sces in pictures by 
the same artist said Canon Gabriel“ Bat 
what or rather who, 1s this? A St Agnes, 
suiely?? 

“No, Imennt that for the nameless sister 
of Sir Pcreivale I used to wonder why 
fennyson bad not bestowed upon her one of 
the most bevutiful of hi berutiul names, 
now 1 think it better she should have no 
mime’ She picture was only a head, only 

‘apak silken head with a wan and prayesful 
| fcc, and eyes with the * deathless passion ” 
of hohncss in them 

It wis hung rather high, and Mr Severne 
was lookin, up at it as he might hive looked 
at some matvcllously wiought altaispiece, 
Canon Gibnel was saying softly — 

Ly mu hyde attospeake tls 


Arimtenale an tog ak Tt Ih ceyos 
Deyondn dove feed ttt 
Wo adal ko wo” Filer wo Urte 


Bo util aa 1, Fol 


“Woul: you mnd standing there for ten 
minutes Mr Scverne? asked the painter 
courteously, as the Canons voice cased 

“No I shoukint nund a bit, of course 
not’ sad the curite, blushing quite the 
deepest tmt that he had cahibited yet 

‘Are you going to make w sketch of me? 
Ob, 3 say" I should lke it, Y should really!" 

“Then look qmte giave, please, quite 
quit, a5 you were looking just now 

“And we will £0 up to the cottage and 
Inve some ter,’ said Genevieve, turning to 
Con Gabuel 

Ab, yes, Urwh you Thit 3 wise 
Scverne will never behave as he ought to do 


.bwe remain,’ 


BETWEEN HEATHER AND SEA 


CHAPTER XI1—SIR GALAHAD 


“ Your father’s imagination seems to be 
recovering 1ts achvity,” sad Canon Gabnel 
when they reached the sitting room here 
wiga cheery fire burmng, a smell of turf 
came from the kitchen , 1 breeze wis stirnn 
the ivydeaves *o and fio upon the diamond 
pres, the low sun threw long rays between 
the flower pots and across the cosy little 
room 

“T think his imagination bis been active 
Ul the while, Genevieve said thou,htfully 

Perhaps only too rktive It was the power 
to reabse the thm.s he saw thit hid gone 
from him, Ihe misery of 1t was mn that * 

“ The powet not the will?’ 

‘No, not the wil never the wil It 
was strange 1cin hardly explun though 
I thunk I understand It scemed as af he 
had not power to obey brs will I have 
known him will todo 1 thing wd compel 
Jumself to do tt but none knew better than 
Ae knew the utter worthlessness of it when it 
wasdone Ani people did so torture nm 
Ahcy could not understand — 1 beheve the 
world looks upon the production of art, or of 


poctry as upon the production of so much af 


buch laying * 

“Tut yoa are hapjic: rbout your father 
now? 

Lremulously btppy 

“Ah! Lsec’ 

“Jt 18 1 hind of crisis So much may 
depend upon so litth just now * 

“What sott of ici should you think he 
‘hs about Mr Severne? I mean what sort 
‘ot autistic nea? He seemed struck by some 
thnig 

Genevicve smiled softs ‘1 think my 
fithers uder would be the stme 1s minc— 
thu Mr Scverne would make a good pen 
dant to the sister of Sir Purcivale ” 

“A Sw Galahid? Lat 1s strange? 1 
hhwe hid the same notion about him cver 
since he come — ‘Lhe moment I saw hum and 
heard him sperh I thought of the ines :— 

Sure ee Sh TES enone 
‘Taso yowng youth was ever made a aight 
It 15 of cose in Seveines youth und in his 
gooriness rather thin 1 his beauty tht one 
ces the anilo,y But af any one has seen, 
or may sce, the Holy Gral, then Severne 
secs 

* You can s1y thit of him? 

Yes, Lcin sy tht of hm = He may 
not have seen thy celd and silver berm steal 
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Chalice, rose red with beatings mit, but he 
‘has scunail that these things symbolise The 
Chalice of the Wine of Charity has touched 
hts hips and left its odour there , nay it iis 
gone decper than that Iie 15 not, 1 grant 
at, clever as the world count cleverness bit 
he a a> willing as St Paul wis to be con 
sidered 2 fool «And what vfict wll, the 
wislom of th wisest of us? 
Woredagie 19 
elma lap oy 

wy eye tie tam 

Love shine lysy 

Genevieve w15 standin, neu the fre her 
head was rsd her dey dirl cyes were 
heary with thought wisliul with stron, 


young 

“Canon Gabriel, will you help me if I 
begin the quest of the Ifsly Grail? she 
asked speakg m a tone of td, childlike 
humlt 

“Cartunly, I will help vou my child, if 
God permt "But I think that the quest has 
be,un for you alruady 


CHAPILR XML —NI ISITMATL CRUDAS 
INTRO] ULES HIVSELD 


7. onaws allus driftin owe: I angbarugh 
joor 
Jt seemed as af the burden of the old man's 
strain was tbout to work its own fulbhment 
The bnght cheery autumn werther cme to 
an end quite suddenly Where the yellow 
glow hid been, athich white snow fog spread, 
the hollows between the lands o the stubble 
helds were tilled wita a coll bluc hve, the 
distant daik edges of Usselby Crags were 
shouded, a piercing win l bean to blow, 
the list leaves went fling fiom the trees, and 
the bir. boughs agonized im the pit Icss blast 
T rte one night the broad white dakes began 
to full Gencvicve, lookin, out from her 
window under the caves, saw them fv, past 
im the blue blach darkness mile wabe Ly 
her mp — They swept honzontilly, Lhe 
morsels of detache 1, cml xtc #1 <1 ting 
Next mommng the w nid Levond the cot 
tage ®4 oblituated, 1 sem une | obliterated 
for scverit days Downs the hamlet peopk 
were saying that thee hil bun no such 
snowstorm since the wink that Joseph 
Craven lost Ins shecp, and Milthew Christe 
Ins hfe 
After atime there crme 1 pause m the 
descent of the snow Lhe trast rmuned 
intense for some days, and the wind high ind 
squall , bat vt Jength a ruuly in Hioking 
mormn, brolc i keen and chew morn, 
The shy wis of the deepe t, collest st cl 


ing through the moonh,ht, or the ctsstd lug wlalong che seawud horizon grit wild 
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clouds were driving rapidly, but evay now 
ani then broad rays of sunlight shot across 
the cold white world, making the day seem 
serene if you only looked landward. It was 
tempting to any one with a desire for out door 
av, but Mr Bartholomew had threatenmgs 
of bronchial troubles, not_new to him, and 
therefore to be dreaded Thus was tucsome, 
as he was wanting to go over to the Bank at 
‘Tharkeld Abbas 

He was rather glad when he sow Miss. 
Craven driving slowly, carelully down the 
white upland. She drew up by the stile, and 
Keturah ran along the snow-covered ficld 
to hold the horse. Dorothy usually stopped 
at Netherbank to ash it slice could execute 
any commmsions “im the town.” She drove 
an old white pony anda black gig, a turn-out 
that commamicd arespectin ihurkcld Abbas 
not always accorded to vehicles of greater 
pretension. 

Something to Mr Turtholomew's perplex 
ity, something to his amusement, Miss Craven 
refused to tansict his business at the Bank, 

“TH not do that,” she said im her usul 
binsque way, “but 11] dave your diuphter 
to the town and bich agun you hhe = Fve 
nothng but mysclf in the gu, w" T haven't 
tmuch to do at Thurkeld, only the butter an’ 
€4g3 to leave, an’ the groceries to get, an’ a 
few things to get at Hartgill’s * 

“ You wilt let me go, father?” Genericve 
asked, a faint glow of dehght nsing to he 
cheek as she spoke 

“Why do youask withsuch mili emphasis?” 

“ Because my desire 1s so strong” 

“ Exactly,” said the father, lookmg at her 
with solemn comprehension, as bis way was 
‘Then he went to the window, Jt was easy 
enough to understand the gul’s eager desire 
to be out there antongst all that new white 
Deauty that was glittering in the sun Sun 
shine 18 always hopeful, After due hesitation 
a restratned pernussion was gnen Ten 
inmutes later Genevieve was sitting by Miss 
Craven’s side, wrapped from head to foot in 
furs and shawls, and doing her best to sub 
due the child hke excitement that was born 
of the unusual ¢lements m her present and 
prospective expenence, 

“Oh look * look thie!” she ened, as they 
turned a corer of the lane that led down 
into the village. There nas a tall, 
hawthorn hedge on the seaward side, the 
snow had drifted through the mterstices, 
making such strange forms assurely never saow 
made before. Giant sofas and couches, tall 
chairs of quaint shapes were ranged one be- 
hind another, each with its end to the hedge, 
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Ded 
all the way along @he road, precisely as furni- 


fare imght have been arranged in a vast show. 


‘room. The sight was unique enongh to be 
remembered for a infetme, but it was not an 
easy matter to drive through or by this strange 
display of freaks. Miss Craven was very caie- 
fal, her old pony was patient and willing, 
but neivous withal, and the aspect of things 
eas beginmng to be less amusing, when the 
figure of a horseman was seen approaching. 

“© Theret” sad Dorothy, with 4 quick, kecn 
flush of annoyance. “Was eser anything 
more vein’ than that?” . 

“Ts it some one you know?” Genevieve 
ashel a 

“Know! us, more’s the pity. It's 
Ishmicl Cindas. You'll have heard your 
father speak of hun, I icchon?” 

“Yes,” said Genevicse, blushing too now, 
for very sympathy, “my father told me + 
littlo—only a very little. He sau that per 
haps st would be a pam to you if you thought 
T knew more.” 

“Pain! It’sall pan together, But I don’t 
mund your knowang. I mind nobody » know- 
ang. Some dry I myy tell you my self maybe. 

The horseman approuhcd, He was a 
grey haired, keen eyed man, in tater middle 

age, with a comj Iewon as ruddy anil as fiesh 
as it had been thurty yeas before. Lytdently 
he wis a well todo mun, everything about 
him, trom the slick, dark, dappled grey he 
rode to the sound quality of hiy rough top- 
coat, bespoke the prospi rous, thnving York 
‘shire farmer, 

“Well donc, Miss Craven!” he shouted at 
the top of a shrill und somewhat penetrating 
voce. “You've about getten through ¢’ 
worst on’t, bat mebbe Ah'd better lend ya a 
hand as far as t’ Wheatsheaf, so as you 
igayn’t turn reproachful, an sauy ‘at Ah’ve got 
v best on't Steady! Gnzel, steady!" 

Miss Craven protested, in tones almost as 
abrill as his own, thus making it evident that 
her anterlocutor was rather deaf, as indecd 
any one might have guessed from his manne: 
of speaking. Apparently her protestations 
were caned away by the wind, which was 
Dorsterous at times, Mr, Crodas dismounted, 
Jed his own horse with one haud, and guided 
the uncertain stepsof Miss Craven’s pony with 
the other, Miss Craven meanwhile looking 
determinedly bryond lun: with fixed cyes, 
glowing cheeks, and a firmly-closed mouth 
expressive of the deepest mortification. 

*T? road's been cut all t’ waay fra Murk- 
Mansbesto Thurkeld,” said Ishmael, remount- 
ing and nding by Miss Craven's side. “Ah 
com round by Briscoe. Ah nas on my waay 
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te’ Haggs te ask aboot that coo 'at ye sald 
was such a bad milker, But Ah shail be 
that waay again next week, an’ ®e can 
things ower. Ah might as weel go back by 
‘Tburkeld noo as ony other wiay. ‘That's 
road you'ie bound Ah icckon?” 

‘Miss Craven admitted that it was, by the 
slightest possible parting of her lps. To 
Genevieve suzpnse this repressive manner 
had no particulu: eficet upon Mi Crudas, 

“You're not goin’ te introduce mc te that 
young laady then, Dorothy?’ he said, gline 
ing past Mis Craven with his small heen 
eyes, “Ah pall hv’ tc intioduce mysel’, Ah 
see, an’ Ah cun cloit wiv a good grace an’ all, 
seeng ’at Ah knew both her father an’ ha 
mother afore she was bom Foo dis yer 
father like livin’ at Murk Matshes, Miss 
Bartholomew ?” 


© He likes at very much, think yor,” sud! the ship 


Genevieve, leaning fornatd and ansncing, 
with one of her iare saiks Perhaps you 
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“ Ay, Ah saw it, an’, so far as Ah know, 
nobody else saw it. She turned ower ali of 
a » an’ came up again bottom upward, 
parted clean 1’ two, tthe a'bacca pipe. Then 
she peared, an’ there wasn't as much as 
a spar Icit floatin’’at Ah could see, but ‘twas 
gettin’ on for mghtiall Ah'd been out all 
daay Ah nivei can rest 1’ t’ house wi' t’ 

Is firin’ an t' rockets rounn’ 1’ that waay. 
Ah watched the savin’ o’ three ships’ crews. 
fra the top o’ Sw thchif Nab that day, an’ 
Ab helped a bit 1’ savin’ other two.” 

“Wue they saved by the hicboat ?” Gene- 
sieve ashed. 

“Some byt’ boat, an’ some by t’ hfe lines,” 
answered Mr. Crudas. “ There vasa woman, 
fetched ashore 1’ the craic, poor thing ! ower 
such a boilin’, ragin’ sea. as Ah rechon you 
niver saw. She was the last but ane te Jeave 
She stuck tiv her husband—he 
‘Was ¢ inister, an’ he stuck tiv bis vesscl till 
allt? resto t' crew was saafe ‘Then ¢ line 


will call at Nether bank + my father would be) w1’t' crulle an t’ li e buoy was shot oot again, 


glad to see you” 

“Thank ya, oss, thank v0!" Mr. Crudas 
shouted in ‘shrill delijht. Lhe yilue of the 
invitation so greously given was doubled 
by the fict thit Miss Crascn heard 1 given 
It seemed a mere matter of grantade that 
‘Mr, Cruday should ade round to the side of 
the gig on which Gan vieve sat, but another 
matter 8s strung m hry bran, or bcumng 
to aur, What it thr dainty looking soung 
Indy conld be won to sympathy, to help, to 
the crertion of such influence as she night 
have with Miss Craven? ‘Lhe thought had 
stuck him on the sudden, and he had been 
quick to percene the possibihties it bold 
Nothing so Ithely as the unlikely. 

“Despert woather,” he begin, by way of 
suing lumsttf ume to dunk how a middie 
aged Yorkslme farmer, of rough specch and 
aspect, night make hunself agiccuble to a 
young S2dy of such perfect manners, such 
undicumt-of beauty as this =“ Despat 
weather st's been Ah don't know ‘at aver 1 
heerd tell o' more damage done at one time i” 
my hfe. T’ papers 15 full o' nowt but dis 
aster—disaster by sea, an’ disaster land 
Ah rechon it's been a5 bad abvot here as 
onywlure. They say there's ower thirty 
wrechs lyin’ ashore atween Shields an’ Scu- 
Borough, an’ more ships missm’ nor folks 
knows on yet. Did ya hear tell ’at Ah’d seen 
a vessel go doon mys¢!’ night aiore last?” 

“ You saw it?” ashed Genevieve, tunmg 
palet and looking out to the dah ho van 
where the sca was still heaving unde: the 
frowning heavens, 


an’ just ast poor fellow secmed to be puttin’ 
one icot into t cridle, he was blawn clean 
owerboard,—ch, but it was an awiul minute 
that!) There w immta shadow o a chance 1’ 
such isa. He Lattcd aboot a bit , some- 
‘tancs one Could sev him, an’ sometincs one 
couldn't, tho’ he was nobbut a few yards fra 
tphore I heerd 2 cry, a turible cry, its1' 
my cars yet, but whether it wis the drownin’ 
manor his wife, Aldon ¢ knaw to this mmute, 
They said she san hum go 

“And all this wis just here, and we did 
not know" sud Genevieve “1 thought 1 
heaid a gun once in the mght, but I did not 
now what it meant” 

Thegirlstopped. She was growing paleran t 
paler as her keen susceptibility way wrovzht 
upor morc ducply by the thought of the 
‘sceming carelessness and difference in which 
she had been living through the storm ‘The 
idea of sitting m salcty, in Warmth, in une 
appreciated scanty, while men were crying 
their last agomamg cis within sight of the 
place where she sat, was aln ost intulerable 
Jt seemed as uf she had wronged thove who 
had suffered of ther due sympathy in fal 
ing to suffer with them 50 fai as she mnght 
have done It was as if she heard a voice 
im the wild wmd—a voice ashing, © Could 
ye not watch with me one hour?” ‘Then 
the wind fell a httle, and the voice serhed 
to sty, “Inasmuch as ye did it not to these, 
ye did it not to Me.” 

‘They were neatly at their journey’s end 
now. The dash clouds were drifting upward 
from the sea; the sun was hidden, the dir 
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tant moorland was changing fiom grey to 
purple-bl ick 

* Ah doobt t’ daay’s go n’to worsen’ on't,” 
said Ishmut Crudas as they entered Kuk- 
gitc, the main sticet of the townlct. Ishmwel 
turned to go his own way, which branched off 
a hitle father down the strect, shoutmg 
“Goud daay” to Miss Craven and Gene- 
weve as he went ‘hac was a strange 
gloomy looh upon the face of the houses , 
the piled up snow on eithcr side of the stiect 
looked duty and distressful, the people were 
hurrying about—more people than Geneviere 
had seen in Ihurkeld Abbas betore ; and it 
soon becime evident that some common 
cause Was making common stir. 

“You know whcie the Bank 1s?” said Miss 
Craven, 2s they stopped at the Richmond 
Arms,“ An’ what ai you going to do ttt 
Tm ready? Hadn't I better call for you at 
the Rectory? ' 

“Yes, thank you; af you will be so kind,” 
said Gencvieve She still looked sad and 
thought burdencd as she tumed to go down 
the narrow sticet whee the Bank was. Ma- 
rishcs Lane was the nume of it, and Marshes 
Lane w 5 the most silent and deserted strect 
mall the place, as arule, ‘Lo-diy a thiong 
of peopk. wae coming swiftly down, talking 
mapudlly, catnestly as they cane, and looking 
into cach othtr’s faces with concen and 
dicad. 

“Vas anything happened ?” Genevieve 
asked of a tall woman who seemed to be 
thymg to cheer a shorter woman who cluny 
weeping to her um, 

“Ay, miss, thue’s anuff happened, af it’s 
(tue what folks say,” answered the woman in 
tones of pain and excstement. “ Lhere’s a 
ship 1 distress just down 7 the Bight hae, 
an’ they say is ZAe Viking ; an’ if atis, my 
sister's little boy's aboaid—little Davy Diewe 
An’ it’s nobbut his second voyage, poor baun! 
An' he 1s 2 bonny httle lad, miss, an’ sharp 
asa biec.* Dut don’t take on so yct, Aalsie, 
Wait an’ sce. God’s been good to thee so far. 
Don't take on so till tha knows the wotot.” 

Gwunevieve had tuned, for the women sill 
hwnied on 26 the tall one spoke. 
younger one, hartly knowing what she did in 
the sudden Denilderment of her criet, put out 
hher band to Gcacvieve, who took at warmly 
between her own. She could think of few 
woids that held any comtort, and these few 
were difficult to utter m the strong wind that 
acemed to be growing stronger every moment. 
When the Ittle town was left behind, as it 
was before Genevieve became aware of the | 
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fact, there was no protection. The blast 
awept the wild-looking scene, bending the 
leafless trees; driving the untrodden snow 
over the chits m steamy clouds; blowing 
through the thin garments of the women, 
who weie hunying in groups atong the bleak 
white road that Ind down mito Soulsgut Bight, 
“Come wi’ ma, come wi’ ma!” the youngu. 
woman coneated when Genevieve” paused 
once in the Jine. “ Come wi’ ma, and see 
the last o” my little lad!” 

And again it seemed to Genevieve that 
these was a voice im the blast that went 
sweeping by. ‘ 

CHAPIER AIV—“ WHO 1 VIR LOVED THAT 

LOVED NOt 41 Ifh$1 SIGHT?” 


Tar, scene in Soulsuif Bight disclosed 
atself quite suddcaly fiom the tinn at the top 
oft the chit, It was a will scene, and un 
presse, and the sounds that dulled and 
deadened the heaung wese at Ieast as i 
pressive as the sight stsclt. 

“Tc houses that composed the htile fishing 
hamlet at the foot of the chit were range 
somewhat after the fashton of an miugula 
semuncle. Some had stood on the viiy 
fringe of the sca, these were wicched for the. 
most part, and you saw figutes moving 
through and beyond the slanting afters that 
had held the 100f, 

Othus stood clotted about on ledges oi 
rock, on iteged and lilly approachable 
pomis, the clits having m some instances 
lalicn away on every side, and eft the tod 
tied dweltn gon a rochy x Ict in the midst 
of rocks, Some few woe ranged togcther on 
a shelf at the back of the biy, and on the 
slope in iront there were uptuiued boat, 
masts, and oans, the wicchs of lost ships, and 
other pathetic vesti,es of fost hyes, 

‘Few details were noticed by Genevieve as 
she went down Soulsgnf Bank, stilt hokhing 
the hand of the woman who was sll silently 
weeping. The Light seemed to be rapidly 
filling with swilt-moving, apprehensive figates, 
Some came from the norlo, some from the 
South, some were going down with Genevieve 


‘The and the {car diven woman, who seeined to 


Jovk to her, if not for help, then, at least, for 
all the sympathy she had to give, There 
was an cxcitement, supprcssed as yet, on 
every countenance; and every cyc was turned. 
straningly seaward. 

At present this seaward view was suggestive 
only of terror—-of angry and awful power. 
‘The dark clouds were obscured , 50 too was 
the darkly-heaving distance of the sea, Mys- 
tery was the key-note of the scene, the mys- 
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tery of driving storm-seud—scud of ram or 
snow mecting and mmgling with the scud of 
niven, flying surf. ‘The only hght mm rt was a 
heavy, lund, yellow light, that appeared to be 
neither of sun, nor moon, nor stars—a light 
that seemed to strike upward from the toin 
sea, rather than downward from the troubled. 
heavens, 

Down at the bottom of the nurrow rock- 
bonnded road a dozen or more of the fisher- 
folk of the place guthcred mstantly about the 
strange Little group of thee, It did not 
seem strange, nothing was strange save the 
awful qoommg of the s.2 all along the foot 
of the chifs, the wikl roarmg and lashing, the 
mad bursting and tossing of the waves that 
stretched mm broken huights and shadowy 
depths acioss the Bight from Briscoe Point 
to Soulsguf Nuss What row was of the 
water, aud whit of the rushing mghty wind, 
could not be dincerned. Lhe sole sound 
that had distinction theie was the shrill crying 
of the myriad scagulls that ha ther home in 
the rochs to the north. For Genevieve Bai- 
tholomew thc:e was an added tenor in their 
defiant scictm that every now and then sub- 
mded into 1 mocking chuckle us the birds 
pased Dbokily near, 1tw1s asifsome milcvo 
lent storm spirit swept by on its wicked wing: 

‘The two womcn with whom Gencvieve 
had come down trom Lhukeld Abbas wee 
the daughtcis of a drowned man, the widows 
ot drowned men, the ststess of diowned men, 
All they possessul—the means of life stselt— 
had come to them fiom the sea, the self 
same sca had taken from them all that made 
Ide worth having. Arlsic Diewe would hie 
sud “neaily all” a diy or two beiore, be 
lieving thit her boy was safe on board 7c 
Viding, thi n, a8 she supposed, taking in coal 
at Newcastle for Dieppe 

‘The news thit a schooncr, belicved to be 
Yhe Vikers, bad been sucn drfung prst 
Buscoe Pomt, disabled and dismasted, was 
the first news that the poor woman had hud 
of the sailing of the ship. She knew at once 
that it must have suled before the coming 
‘on of the storm. Where had it been during: 
the awful days and nights of veering wind 
anc changing, tempestuous sea, that it should 
now be diuting helpkssly northward 2gam ? 

More than one of the taen assembled there 
had seen the hull of the disabled ship as 14 
rolled and laboured past the pomt. ‘The 
manmast had snapped ott a few fect from 
the deck , some three or four figures gathered 
about the bows as all that could be dis- 
ceined thiough the dathness and must of the 
edge of the snow sqtall. 
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‘Two of the men on board—it was hoped 
they were on board—were Soulsgnf men. 
‘Lheir wives were there in the Bi,ht, and 
their little children, One white headed okt 
man stouil alone, covering his face at times 
with his son wester while he praycd for the 
last son that the sea had left him — Hard it 
left lnm? Was he there, midway betwcen 
the frowning heavens and the angry sea? The 
old min was walking on, still alonc, still 
praying, sull keeping his eye fiacd on the 
changing, tuteatening distance. Suddenly he 
heord a voice bende him, « gentle, smcct, 
anxious voice trymg to speak so that st could, 
be heud above the storm, 

“ Have yon seen the sip? Do you think 
atas there? Do you think it ez be thee? 

Zhe old man turned, gazing surpriseilly at 
the white, beautiful, eager face, the compr 
sionite esc before him” He had not butrd, 
or had not understood, the questions Wue 
they in some strange tonguc? Surely it was 
some mcssige of peace that had been <ent 
to him! 

He was wondenng silently, a man on 
horseback was dashing wildly down a stcep 
path between the rocks ‘Lhe Inter stopped. 
tather suddenly as Geneviewc ws repeaung 
‘haa question m a louder and more dchberate 
way. She had not noticed him till he dew up 

Lora moment he sat silent in the siddk, 
as il he too were hilf bewildered bs the tall, 
winte, fur clad figure, the wind-blown mis¢us 
of nppling zolden hin, the pale, clear cut fice 
that was like a sculptor's dream, the duh, 
wistful cy es of the truest, deepest violet colout 
he had ever in his many wanderings buheld 
All agunst his will he was atiest d by the 
unconscious grace, the appe ukng glance, tle 
intense compiss.on visible on the face so 
suddenly uptumed to tus. 

Ahe gentleman iaiscd hus hat, “I beg your 
pron,’ he sd“ You wei asking about 
the ship, Tt 1s there, I have sccn it from the 
moor.” Then he turned to the ol! min. 
“Ts anything known about the vessel in 
Soubguf Bibt? ’ he asked of him. 

he old hsheunan’s eyes filled with tear, 
He had beaid whac this clear, strong voice 
was saying. “I know'at my son xas abord, 
sir,” he sad, “If he be aboard yet, hun an? 
all ’at’s wav him 's deypurin' o° their lives.” 

 Yhete 1$ 00 Iueboat here?” Lhe ques 
tion was put in quick, decisive tones. 

“Noa, su, Au’ af there was she couldn’t 
live ’ such a sca ag this.” 

“ Where is the nearest lifeboat station?” 

“At yon end o° Swarthchif Bay, sr, ix 
miles to the south’ard, Ah thought they 
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ght mebbe ha’ seen the vessel as she passed 
there but Ah rochon she passed when one 0 
them snow squills wis on if she pissed at 
all Iuttheres no sayin where shes been 
such we ther as this * 

The stranger raised his hat as he dashed 
off 1,ain, then he crushed it down over a. 
great sjuare forehetd cor inreted with pun, 
with strong resolution — [1s firm mouth w1s 
strenuously compressed, his large dark 
brown eyes were hijhte] with the determina 
ton of efiort mthur than witl hope of thir 
Gltort » success 

Genevicse lool ef after hum, feelng aif 
some hoje hal one with him, some help 
and stonth = Certunly the cokl wri wis 
colder, the duh hewens darker, surely the 
white snow ful es thatwee beginningt> sweep 
upwitd fiom the sca sw] tm more pensive 
ve ord with human toss and Jonchine 5 than 
evcrsnow hid sq t before 

Do you know thit gentleman y name? * 
he asked of the oll min who still stoo? 
nar 

Noi Indy,no Ah dont} iow what 
they call Im Hell bev strrager here- 
bouts Ah recon Ile seems hecp sct 0 
serait, God kup him fi hum wm 
i 

Anen 


sai] the ,ul, wdibly and tever 
ently 


CWAPTER X$ IN 1E le ON TNE SEA 


Nriy an hour aficr the gentleman on 
By selack hil y assed suaftly throush Souls 
pt fb hr, an] away up the chif to the south 
wu there w 5 49) cht chan. 11 the aspeet, 
of things [he wind vecied a little the 
stow storm beet to cluir ty to the norin 

vey 65619 Souls rf Bs ht was fie Lny on 
the nven lu de ige of the mov ng cloud 

It went on movin, movin, over sullen 
dark, bive blich waters frette f with apm, 
tongues of white foam, ton,ucs thit leat 
buat one upon another because nothmg 
cls. was there for them tolapupon ‘There 
‘w1s nothing clse from briscot Point to the 
riven cloud edge tlat went on mowing anay 

Lyen above the desperate thun ke and 
boom of the sca you could hea or purhys 
feel, the low gound tone of despair that came 
from the lcaits of the peopk standing there 

More thin three atts of the wild wile 
bay was clear now, clei and cold as Line 
atecl, but no dismastd hull rose darkly 
between sca and shy 

Some there could hive prayed that the 
cloud might stay now, that its mercful ob 
scunity might rest upon the Ltile space that 
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was left between its ragged edge and Souls- 
gnf Ness, 1s once the cloud rested upon the 
camp of Isracl But it moved onward, it 
swept past the Ness 

Thom pomt to point there wis nothing for 
the eye to see save the grevt strife of waters 
nothing for the e1r to hea but the war of 
the untbanng tempest 

Genevicve Bartholomew, with the fearless 
ness of ignorance, went farther along the 
Teach to where some large masses of fallen 
tock were lying under the chif Iwo of the 
aged fishermen, who hid turned their backs to 
the sca, and were stinding with pathetic lines 
of hopelessness tbout their mouths, with sad, 
‘sirinc recognition of the woist im ther cy es, 
We acer vword of warning as she pissed 

“Dont gor ower far thit way, miss 
Trtdesnsn When it touches yon stein, 
the Kakmusters Stein, they call at, its 
dangcious comin bick* 

“sit? Thank you I shill not stay 
the ,ul shouted throu.h the roir = * I want 
to sve af Tcin see anything from thit kdye 
Lam ait ud you will think me foolish but I 
did think that I siw somethin, just now 
Adhere! I saw xt again A blach spech on 
the water! 

The men turned swiftly, something in the 
guls cyt hopefulnoss of manner stukin, 
chords of respons ve hopefulness in them: 

Jherc was nothing to be seen, but they 
Anew well that so smull a yn, as a piece ot 
wreck, or cvena boa, mht show atoelt for 
onc moment tnd then hile atsell for many 
in such a mountamous sea as that lhcy 
husrnd away to where a group of people 
weie qitherin, round a woman who hid 
doubtless ben mide a widow since that 
snow squall buist upon the biy = here was 
man with a gliss in the ciowd, and at the 
frst sign he tuned to sweep the angry water 
in which it seemed 0 little Inkcly that any 
thing could be aad live 

Yet not one full minute had passed when 
the cry huf glad, bulf full of anguish, swept 
across the Light ‘ Iheyve taen to the 
boat! God help them! they ve tac to the 
boat!” 


Tor the moment every one hal seen it 
for themnseives Aw ty beyond the scethng, 
despertte, maily-plunging surf a vast nde 
of water bad nsen slowly burning on its un 
broken crest 2 tiny boat with six dark figures 
visible aganst the cokl,cleu sky ‘ Heaven 
help ‘em! sad the man who had been 
watching them through the glass “ Heaven 
hulp‘em Theres some on em stripped to 
‘eaua : 
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Even as he spoke the boat disippeaal. 
A great while crest with a flying manc swept 
up between, seeming as if it broke into the 
Dlue ether that was changing to green. ‘Thue 
‘was no murmur in the crowd, no cry, only a 
breathless, heart swelling silence 

Could nothing be done, nothing, nothing? 
It seemed to Genevieve as sf no one asked 
the question, She dil not know as they did 
that in such a sea as that the qucstion wi 
an idle one ‘Ihe probability was that the 
boat would never reach the broken surf at 
it did its buffeting would soon end, 

« Ap’ its hard to perish within sight ¢’ the 
reek o' your own china,” sai¢ a Jame man 
who passeil on crutches, Only a year before 
he had been washed ashore, senscless, stunned, 
and maimed by the wreckage of the slup he 
hail sailed in all his hfe. 

Gancvieve, mindfil of the waming that 
she had received, went upward tonard a 
nearer leilge of rock, which seemed to offer 
even bettcr chances of observation No one 
notice hut now, every fice beng turned 
seanard, wating for another ghmpse of the 
‘bout, af it night so be that another glimpse 
was to be nd 

None hncw better than the simple fisher 
folk of Soulsgtat Bight that the extremity 
could never come that should find God’s am 
so shortened that 1¢ could nofswe Some 
prayed silently, some aloud, some piryed, 
not knowing it was prayer they oftcred 
Mracks had been wrought in Soulsgrit 
Bight, and doubtless mnacles would be 
wrought there again, Why not now ? 

Suildenly, very suddunly, the painful, 
breathless silence was broken A worn 
Jooking southward saw on the snow covered 
elif top some object loonung, towering 
greatly against the shy. A ciowd of toiling 
peopl. were all about it, horses were being 
moved hither and thither , ropes were being 
thiown and coiled and bound 

“My God! my God!” sud the xoman 
who had been praying passionately for het 
husband's life “My Gud !it's the Lani toai!? 

Even so, it was the lite boat. 

Knowing that no boat that ever was built 
could round Bisco. Point in such a tempest 
as that, the captwn at the coastguard station 
had refused to launch the hfe boat, to sven. 
fice almost certamly the lives of thirteen 
brave men. Jt was pamiul to make the 
refusal, but even as he made 11 a thought 
struck him. 

“TI cannot launch her here, Mr Kuh- 


oswald,” he said to the gentleman who had 
XXV-7 . 
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nidden in hot haste from Soulsgnf Bight, 
“She would never round the pomt ‘Tut if 
it were possible to get her overland throush 
the snow she nught be launched m the 
Light.” 

“Then for Chnist’s sabe let us try! There 
are supposed to be six men anil a hid im the 
founduuing ship.” 

So the tin) was made, and te dy and 
the deed will live, as brave dads hve lived 
am Fglind alwys ‘The childten of cluldren 
yet unborn will tell of the culling of the 
frozen and deeply drited snow over hills 
and through hollows for sx long miles, the 
punful dragging, scp by step, of the mas- 
sively built boat, inountud on her own car- 
nage, by men who wrought in silence, m 
utter obedience, m splendid willingness, with 
desperate resolve 

“11 you will take command of the men 
who work on the roid, Mr Karhoswald, the 
coxswain and I will sce to the bot,” said the 
‘erptain of the corstzuard to the stringer, who. 
was working alicady with spude and mattoch 
inthe snow Hishorse aul been harnessed 
to the bott’s curiage, but it had to be 
unharnessed, 25 it owncr necded st for the 
new service that was required of hun It 
was dultiuult service, and impoitint, but be 
was equal to the tash, and mei who might 
not sprak aloud spoke softly, seying always 
to themnclses, “ Well done?” 

‘Mon and horses trom well migh every farm 
on the road jomned the bind of volunteers, 
the men working with such a will as they had 
never in ther hietime brought to any labour 
of the own Mussive snow drifts disap 
pearcd, hewn away in heavy blocks, the 
horses strove inthe shafts—as many as 
eighteen beg yoked at one tunc in places 
where the road was steep, or the snow m+ 
putcctly deared No difiiculty stopped or 
Styyed this little force of brave Yorkshire- 
men, as thy stinggled forvard antl ever 
forward on thar mcteiful enand. 1 ven the 
ancn who knew that for them the worst was pct 
to come, the bi wing of the teruble sea aiter 
the tumble toil on and, evea they spared 
not themsclves, no, not even when the hife- 
bart stood on the top of Briscoe Banh, and 
Way seen towering there by eyes that could 
only sce throush tus, welcomed by vores 
w words of greeung were chohul and 
overpowered by sobs. Strong men wept as 
the inging chcers at length passed upsard 
thiougl the deafening roar of wind and wave; 
Dut their weeping had lo be bnef, ‘Ihe end 
‘ab nol vet. 
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MONG the Trench ut s who ¢ nymes 
me more thin were mimes to wl on 
ths side of the Channel abo tic cven 4 
mo lerttely intellient interest in art Mune 
Latunne orcupics visti gushe 1, fice By 
ptecept md eximph he hives tte d a hewthy 
anflicace tnd won in honourbk fme Thy 
15 Ro acpulation dumm Id on one ar two popu 
Li or sensitienal suce sco Itt sults hom 
the continued Qt wark he hes ton inl 
the viuible sn he hi tw ht wom 
eteher id fisnsk In G 7 H 1d for 
September, 188% there ay peare Ta short. 
sketch of the Id and Iiboury of Th rmitte 
whois acknowl! edtobe wadiiw,htsmin 
m chucoil of fiute suby ct supe mm in 
Trine. Asa hiniscyp wt m the sane 
media y Tahnne oer ny icy asomen hit mal> 
Rous po ton rithon.h the we many ent » 
who would ive to Allon.c ahnost ane jil 
preemincne, Lich his bis own met! oi 
‘Tis own system of intapreting an] rendering 
Nature and eich metho |, dilfung wl cven 
Opposing in many points, sill ways hrve ats. 
defen ‘crs, 50 Jong 1s the constitution of men’s 
mands there synzy ithics 1 | their outlook on 
the world, remain cif mt oppoct 
There ty rvomn on this cuth o ours for at 
varying kms of exccllkace We nec} not 
underv tue the ciretulexceut on the del cicy, 
the ,rrccful finish of lone es tuyin Tf cin 
from the Lint of our dispositions, we tel 
(hit the brevith, the suggestivencss, the 
shiltal toncs, the mas ive stmpheety of La 
lanne appral mone to ow nmiginions Lich 
1p Its on WY Is .00d 
Mone Latinne s fither, who dic! only a 
few months ago held an offer position m 
conection with the law courts of 1 or lew 
anl im tht city our utst mas born on 
November azth $27 Lhe ficts of Ins lie 
vuctyu ly vteeyd at his Ieboury wad sue 
chats Me bec une + bichclor of Fetus in 
Januuy 1848 ani went to Luis in 1852 
Juin Gipoux yu tl) fumous at one ime ab 1 
dthogray her, w! oa hthogriphers were artisis 
was his teacher im the ele nents of art, and 
an the great chool of Nature he put to the 
proof and perfected the kssons he had karnt 
inthe ateher In the S zon of 1552 he mide 
his debut as an cxhibitor and since that dite 
he has every year contnbutcd to the Pans 
exhibitions = ihe official positions he has 


hekl in connection with the Son, the medal 
nd decorations Ie hts aceeaye tin the cours 
of the last twents yeu, we 5 iffcient proof of 
the mpressicn his w tl's have mrde on thos. 
best qr hed to ju J,c Amons the honour 
Lestoncd on hun may be nicnoned gol’ 
and bronze me his from Bndewr (which 1 
is plewant to note 11s not ben slow ty 
recognise the jentus of its son) gold medal 
fiom the Sa aml medals ond d ploma 
fen many foragn and mtermationl xh 
bitoas He wa Chev her of the Letom cf 
Tlonour (1875), an © Ofhenr dAct femme 
(1874), md perhnps the hishest distinction 
of all becuse he 1s the first ctcher who hr 
been | nighte 1 ‘simply for his qualities 1 a 
cteher,’ a Chex dies of the On ter of Chist o 
Lontojal This list honour wis confcned o1 
hm in 1864 Is Kivg Don Teinindo cf 
Portugu, who 1s hin elf an recomplishe | 
etdxr and as Calne remirky tn ht 
Trute? hay by his powertul influence, 
mrtarally arled in the revival of ctchin 
Since 1880 Talinne has been csery yew an 
mnportint member of the S2/ jury, a goo! 
of the conhdence } Jaced in hun by h 
thera Li ts 
1s bfe his been a busy one Phe bmefis 
cttilojue of all he has whieved fills on 
with wondcr 1% to how he has manrgcd tu 
accomplish o much = [fs chicou dian 
ings his ctewnys Is pencil drawings (in 
the ¢ thee deputments lus shi as pie 
emincat), and hrs oil pant ngs we kgion 
In addition to bung 2 1ezulu contilutor t> 
the Sadom, be sen] w ta almost every 1 
portint provincia! exinbition in diane 1) 
this country he his always been well repte 
s nted tthe blac) an! White Kah tons in 
the Du Icy Gulcry 111 in the Gli .ow In 
stitute of the Fine Arts Ne is 4 teicher 
(with miny poph wl as 4 tercher he my 
ibe sud to stan] at the he 1 of 2 school 
which he has hims if created = Te ts aw 
author {lis fiate de ft Gravine a1 bat 
Loite and hts work on chucoi drawing 
Le Fusun have been | ronounced by the 
best judycs to be splend:s example of lucid 
explanation He speaks 25 one in authority, 
ani instructs m thit practical manner pos 
sible only to a mm who is himself a perfect 
mister of whit he professes to terch, As 
Chailes Blane, the 7 lofnable art eritic, truly 
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observes, other wnters on etching have 
written for those who wow, Talinne wiites 
for those who do of know, and to them he 
appeals a8 one whose experiences have given 
hun a nght to advise and guide. He sympa- 
thises with difhcultics and discouragements, 
because he has encountered them lumselt 
and learned how to overcome them. 

‘The revival in Fiance of the art of etching, 
and the impetus given to that revival by the 
Gasetle des Boaus Arts, and by the esta 
blishment, in 1563, of the “Socicté des 
Squt-Fortstes "—with which the name of 
Allred Cadart 18 so honourably associ ted— 
seem to me to afford material for one of the 
most fascinating chapters in the history of 
modem art In its commencement, at Icist, 
it was a putely artistic movement, and the 
men who give hfe to it were genuine attot:, 
and loved their art for its own stke and not. 
for the matenal advantazes they mizht derise 
trom it, Among them I alanne stands pro 
minent. He 15, 1g Hamerton says, “essen 
t tly a tiute etcher,” as Bewick was a true 
wood engraver, Wuh a few lines be indi 
cites all we require; his method 1 dnect, 
anne and straightforward, and in all his 
work there 14a fine feelmg of reserve powcr 
His etchings, both as separtte plates and as 
book illustations, are (oo many to be pwr 
ticulansed here. ‘Lhe litle mvet scene— 
Plate 3 m the “ Trait¢ "—-H umerton declares 
to be the most graceful landscape-ctching 
produced since the days of Claude, 

Lalanne 1s @ master of pencil-draning— 
not an art thought so much of now as it 
once was, And httle wonde1, considering 
the formal horrors that are perpetrated in 
drawing classes under the direction of so- 
called drawimg masters! Lalanne’s pencil 
drawings, his strect scenes, Ins coast views, 
his landscapes im Fiance and Holland, are 
chummng. Not the least of thar charms 1s 
their simpheity. ‘They look evsy to imitate 
A well known “drawmg master” once tokd 
me, as we stood before a frame of Lilanne’s 
sketches, that any one of hi» pupils could do 
ag will ‘Lhe pupils must have possessed a 
gift that Providence had dented to ther m- 
structor. 

Good as Lalvnne's etchings are, his fusains 
ate better, These at once claim attention 
from their ouginality. In his etchmgs there 
may be too much system, although bis is an 
ait that knows how to conceal art, His 
charcoal drawings abound in poetry and eug- 
gestion, As an accomplished entic, Karl 
Robert, pomts out, the advantage of the 


chircou point is, that it allows the artist to 
scive an effect and to attain quichly to a 
satisfactory result Of thrs advantage Luanne 
has availed himself to the full, With a just 
udea of values and of whit goes to the 
making of an effucuve composition, he 15 
always both smpiussive and sug restive, and. 
although his work 1 never laboured, 1t 16 a5 
Iittle hasty or carcless In all fits“ mots” h 

shows taste and sc!fcommind A. storay 
shy, a distance pregnant wita delicate. mys 

tery, a mass of follige, the ply o Naht in 
full and half tones, a landscipe shrouded in 
the githenng gloom of mght -thesc are 
among the features of niture he has repre 
scnted with truth and 53 mpathy, 

He has, of course, his own methods and 
mannerisms, as all strong artists have. With 
Lhermtte, and unbhe Allonge, he prefers to 
‘employ for his fusains the grained papei, the 
“papier verg¢," that from thi assouation has 
come to be hnown by hws own nate, “ papier 
Lalanne” 

Lalanne 15 a successful teacher, and amon, 
his pupils are many of the best charcoal 
driughtsmen of today I need mention the 
names of only Boquet, Vignal, Velty, Dornois, 
and Madame Crunbile, who have owned 
their imstiuction to im, In his teaching, 
he bids his pupils learn fist the appreci tion 
and knowledge of effict. To begin with, they 
must endeavour to render, roughly but truth 
fully, the general appewrance of the object 
they wish to represent, and then, on the 
eficct obtamed en masse, wos out the detul 
ot orm. He believes that to try to draw 
ynecisely on the blank paper forms of winch 
nO previous rough shetch has been laid down 
as to grope im the dark and to waste labour 
and patience, As an oil pater, Lalanne 1s 
not so well known. Of late, however, he has 
been woking more m this medium, and his 
tound in his mative district, where he spenrls 
muy months of every yer, subjects that 
he has 1endered with delicate artistic fect 
ing 

‘Cnr ittstration is from a charcokl drawing 
by Lalanne of bis native town, and has been 
engraved by Clement Bellenger, of Pans. 
Bordeaux, with its cathedral dedicated to 
Sant André, its busthng quays, and its old 
would associations, 1s one of the most inter- 
‘esting and important towns im Seuthern 
France, and has been the birthplace et many, 
Mont ugne amonz the number, whem France 
and the wold holdim honour. Te the ranks 
of artists yet alive, it has given Rosa Bonheur 
as well 2s Maxime Lalanne, 
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PETROLLUM (pcs alaum, rock or) bas, 
within the last generation, been the 
chief source of light to the poorcr classes in 
many countries, and soon it may compete 
‘wath coal as a souice of power in steam ships 
and ralnays It may therefor, be interest 
ing to thy readcis of Goop Wors to hnow 
some facts in re wt to it ftom 1 wnter who 
had some imflucnee 1m bringing petroleum and. 
ats products into econoini¢ us¢ 1n thas county 

Pctrolcum has been known in some parts 
of the euth where ut occurs native, from the 
eatliest penods of human history ‘The 
sacred fies of the sun worshippers were 
fed by the gses which issue from it ‘The 
asphalte left by its csaporition was the 
basts of the mortar with which Nineveh 
and Babylon nere built It seems to be 
ficqucatly refeired to m the Bible, though 
biblical chemistry 18 much obseund by 
bid translation As an mstince of this, 
carbontte of sod1, when refurred to 1s trims 

luted mire, and ts made to do things im 
possible to that substance Thus Solomon 
fells ws that as vinegar upon nitre, so is he 
that sinecth songs toa heavy heart This has 
no meaning, for vincgar does nothing to 
Mitre, but it causes a hyely and unpleisant 
commotion when poured upon sod lesea) 
So also when Jeremiih speaks of wat ling 
with mitie and soap, there ts no meanmg, 
though soda and soap are used constantly in 

this relation It 2 thus that petroleam m 

the Bible 1s concealed under the general 

word “sut’ that word 1s both generic 
and specific mn all countries In the latter 
lumted bBense it is sev or kitchen salt In 
the more genctal sense it includes a vast 
number of substances, of which Epsom salt 
and Glauber salt are famihar examples Jhe 
connection of salt with petroleum, in biblical 
language, boms early in Gencs, when the 

Dead bea,or Lake of Sodom, ts called the 
Salt Sca ‘Ihat sea abounds m petroleum 
spuings, and has asphalte on its ancient 
Bhotes Accordingly it has also been called 
the Take Asphaltvles Many things become 
couprehensible if we take the genenc turm 
salt and apply it to petrolcum and its residue, 
ssphalte ‘Lots wife, if converted mto a 
pillar of common sit, would have been 
washed awiy by the first shower of rain , but 
a pillar of asphalte, even as a memoual of 
her, would have been an enduting monn 
ment, and might have been seen by Josephus 


and his contemporary, Clement of Rome 
both of whom declire that they sawit So 
also when we are told by Muh thit “every 
‘one shall be salted with fire, and ercy 
saenfice shall be sited with silt,” I se. 1 
memmg only when I recollect that, 1 
regions containing petroleum, srenficial fir 
were fed with this fuel to aid the burnin, 
In Lhe mwner, when Matthew likens the 
blessed, first to salt, and immediately uflcr 
wards to a lighted torch (for candles, as 
trinslated, were then unknown), I see the 
connection 9 his mind = He had just sud 
that salt which had lost its savour was only 
fit to be trodden under foot of men Now 
salt never does love its savour, and 1s never 
fit to be trodden under foot. But petrolum 
does lose its essence by exposure, and, out 
of the residuc, the ancients used to nthe 
asphalte pavements, as they do at the present 
day I only give some reasons for my belef 
tht the salt of the Bible, in its generic sense, 
was often applied to petroleum , but 1 adenit 
at the same time that the readers of Goon 
Wor ps ought not to attach much im) nee. 
to my opinions on any sulycct of biblical 
enticism 

Petroleum occurs as a greenish or darth 
coloured fluid in many countnes In small 
quantity it occasion uly occurs in Lugland 
T found a well of it in De:byshue many years 
ago, ind induced the late Mr Young tu 
establish a manufactory of buining oil, ani 
ultimately of jaraiim candles This sugges 
tion led gradually, mm his energetic hands, to 
the great petroleum industry which has car 
nicd cheap h,ht into the houscs of the poor 
Ihe small supply of native petroleum of 
Derbyshue soon became exhausted, but the 
discovery thit it could be distilled out in 
Boghcud coal and brtummous shalcs gave 2 
grcat impulse to its manufacture in 1859, 
Amenica begtn to mtroduce native petroleum 
fioma Pennsylvanian wells Dug that year 
taghty thousand barrely were supplied to 
commerce, and that quantity was thought to 
be immense, though it wis insignificant with 
the present supply, which reached thity- 
seven million barrels in 1832 Other copt- 
‘ous supphes of native petioleum have been 
found im India, Burmah, and the Caucrsian 
lands about the Caspian Sea Lhe last eource 
of supply w of such extraordinary magnitude 
that I will refer to st more in detail at a later 
part of this article I may mention, how 
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ever, that at Surakhin) on the western shore 
of the Caspian, sicred fires have been burn- 
ing probably loi ger than recorded history 
The priests allege that the fires in thur 
temple, fed by gis issuing from the petroleum 
below, have burned without cessation since 
four hundred years before Christ 

Lefore however, descuubing the uses of 
pttroleum, I ought to sty something 1s to its 
probable origin Lhis 16 not thorouhly un 
Herstood = When we prepare artificiil petro 
Joum, we distil 1t a low 2¢d he at the remauns of 
organic substances such as hichly | itununous 
coals orshaks We know that coal has becn 
produced by plint lift, so, when we exirtet 
jetroleam fiom st, we nuturilly look to or 
BAM, Matters t its ultimite source = Never 
theless, petioluum occurs in many gcolo 
gical formations where or,amc iile has only 
Sparscly xa ted If} etrolcum be a rcsult of 
x slow distillition of organic mitter, whore 
me the res {ues of disnilinon? They ae 
never found im the bonngs for wells © Nor 
does petrolcuur when exanuned by the micro 
scope calnbit the least trues of organid 
‘tuuctures 

eThe range of ¢cological formaitons im 
which pctrolcum 15 found 18 considertble 
In the Casp an Sea at 1 found in ter ry 
ands, having 1 compurttively modem or .in 
ma geologicil sense But, in Capich, at 
occurs as low down 1s the Silunan format on 
and in the lowcr parts of the Devonian, while 
m Pennsyls inta it 1s an the upper scenes of 
the Devonrtn below the coal meiures An 
«lementary hnonkdge of geolo.y shows that 
these facts render at chitticult to connict pe 
Uoleum with preexisting organic @ laos 
Ordinary rocks 1esult from the waste of pie 
causting systems, or we pushed up by vol 
cunc cnergy from central depths Neptun 
ists could not explt n the formation of petio 
ioum by agucous action, for it ts 50 hight that 
it would float on the top of water, and would 
not be buned by dcpostt. Vuleaists of the 
old school would be equally perplexed, be 
cause petroleum ts £0 volitile that heit would 
convert it into vipour, and it would be dis- 
lpated Indeed, I recollect an instance of 
this kind in a quarry new Dysart, im Fife 
shire, where every fr2,,.ment of stone freshly 
broken smelt of petroltum 

Js then pcholeum cosmic? Pups the 

qucstion 1s not so absurd as it appiats = Re 
cent observations on the tul of the great 
somet which adored the heavens not long 
since showed that 1t contained hydrocarbons 
very similar to petroleum 1 do not mean 
to indheate that the Comet was 2 huge petro 
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leam lamp rushing through sptce, still the 
detection of hydroctrbons 1m it 18 a significant 
frct It lends considerable support to the 
idea that petrokum 1 beng continually 
formed anew in the ¢lec] cr parts of the earth 
In all petroleum wells w iter 1s also found 
In the depths of the cath there 1s probably 
a hire sbundance of comy ouncs of the metals. 
with carbon, for we find thom im Lasalue and 
other rocks When the erist of the euth 
Lecomes fissured, water woukl reach these at 
high tempcrature, and be dccomposer) its 
oxy, ch prssing over to the metals, while the 
carbon ind hydrogen would unite to produce 
hydrocubons, the most common form of 
which 18 petroleum Ihe giseous hydro 
carbons formed by the sime action, are pent 
up 10 these cavities, and, when a boring 18 
made for a well, force up the petroleun 
frequently as Iugh fountums Weils of this 
substance tre gencrily found at the base 
of mountan ranges as of the Alleghanies 
in Amenea, or of the Caucasus im Russi 
Lhese clevations indicate cavitics, fissures, 
or crevasses below, and into these, as into 
‘a recuver, the hydrocarbons may have been 
distilled and become condensed This is 
only a theory, but it 1s the one which 1s 
the most satsfictory to my mind, and if 1t 
be true, it 1 a comforting one, for while 
we find forests disippeaun, fiom the earth, 
and coal being exhausted without ben. 
formed afresh, petroleum, which as fuel 
has about twice the value of coal, 15 being 
constantly formed and deposited in nture’s 
reservors I have admitted thit ths is 
nothing more than 1 theory, ind as such, 
the prictical mind 1s vecustonicd to look upon 
itwithcontempt But theoncsare the leaves 
of the tree of knowledge, nounshing it while 
they survive, and even when they fall they 
give new nutnment to the parent stam = We 
probably may soon hie a bitter theory, and 
when it comes I will embr we it 

If I am asked to dufine petroleum, I should 
have to answer by giving a gcnesal chemical 
formula which, at first sight, my,ht look puz 
ding It belongs to the series of hydiocar 
bons, C* H "+4 or to a group of bodies con 
tainmg double the atoms of by diogen to those 
of carbon, with to more of hydrogen im 
addition It cont uns rather inove hydrogen, 
than okhant gis the chief dluromatin, tent 
of cou gis, for that and its numcrous con- 
geners have the geneal formula (* Ii® 
Abe need of such a gener formula as J have 
ven for the complex fluid called petroleum 
te manifist when I state thit it contains 
members of the same {unily of hydrocarbons, 
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‘varying from the sold paraftine, with which all 
ordinary canis ate now made, to the most 
volaulelq alsnertlyiesembling gives Hue 
T cannot help mierpolating an anecdote as 
tohow putting candks were thought of Tins 
sohd wax ftom tar had been decoveted by 
Reichenbich, but was so rir. when 1 first 
became Professor of Chemistry that L was 
proud m having a quuter of an ounce m a 
boule to show my studunts, One cold day 
Mr. Young callud upon me with some Der 
byshne petroleum, and ashed we whit 1 
thought the sulid caystils floating in it could 
bau Tans vcied that thes 1 ust be puafine, 
and asked whether he could not prepare su 
ficient for me to make bso candles Wath 
these F lite the desk on the Iccture tile 
of the Royal Lnstiution, and pointe | out that 
whouh the co t of these candles was more 
than twenty shillings cuh, yet before long 
they would become the common cide of 
the country, ‘This sif prophecy has Jong 
since beun realised, fur puretine is now manu 
gactured mm thoustals of tons annuilly 
‘There 1 an lind on the eastern sule of the 
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ditt ure staid to be composed of crude 
pute, o Sovohait,” while cast of Kray 
novodsh, on the sane shue, “there ac 
amimense Ils of ozohunt and pelbokum,” 
according, to the statements of trvcllas 
In ctmeditte between the solid puatine ind 
Daining of there 1s another oil filted for 
Jubucating machinery. In some hinds of 
peuolcum and puaéhnc oil distilled from slile 
this 1s neither important in quant ty or in 
quality, theugh in the huwicr kinds of putro 
Jeum, such as that of the Crucassin range, it 
exists in abundance. Besides this lubiicat 
ang oil, thre as also an the tits, at present 
Dirbarously ruyected as useless, volatile 
bunzole and certain soluls hnown as naphtha 
dime and antacene. From the benzole can 
be made those beautiful anime colous 
hnown as mauve and wagenia, white out of 
ix. sold napthukue and anthiaccae can be 
plepued alzun, the 1¢d colo of mudder, 
and abo iniligo, the stiple blue dyc. Inthe 
futue development of the native petroleum 
muha. ry these higher pro lucts are hhely to 
be a voy ampertant luanch of production 
AS competition becomes heen, these Wus.e 
Products may become the largest source of 
yroft 

Thus, xt will be seen how largely petiolcum 
bas become an article of indusial necessity, 
and how much more it will enter mto mwu 
fuctutes when the prescat waste products of 
the heavier hinds are opplicd, as they are sure 
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to be, to the pieparation of staple colours, 
such as alarm and indigo Alrexly the 
madde: a,ricultme of Holland and Tinkey 
has been suiously influenced by artificial ali. 
zann, and, before many yous, our India 
filds of indigo well suffer by that famous 
blue dye bung nade out of the products of 
the heavier kinds of petrolcum. Jor the 
ynescnt, however, the great consumption of 
Pebolciun, whether 11 15 found natusally, or 
mule artaherdly, 15 1m Scothind, by the di 
tlation of bitummous shales, 15 for the pro- 
duction of hight, Ihave eapluue | abeuly 
that though at co tains atthe more hydhogi a 
than olchant gis, it mu, for all practical 
purposcs, be viewul 1s cssentully belonging 
to the group of * oliknes” Now, as oli G- 
ant gis ty the chicf slluumnating ingredient 
of uch cou sts, 1fned pooolum, aw nell as 
solil patafine, made into cindhs, may 
be Tookud upon as acpresentitiv, of all that 
as illummatmg in cor g1s, without bans de 
Jutd of contummated by unnccss uy ingte- 
dient. A puuinae candle ism reiuy a 
portable gumuhine, he chuied fibres of 
ie with are the retorts in which the .w 15 
manufcturcd fur use, just an proportion ag it 
ws wunle LA petroleum lump 15 the «une 
hitle gay frctory, ur warh the oll 1s sucked 
up by the capillay wt wuon of the wich, 
and thete ty conyerd mto gts Just in pro 
portion to ats a yunements, — Unlichily 
ondinary tefined peuolwum his an olfunsive 
swnell, though this 3 2adually chy yppauing 
as the manutuctus improves. In the better 
Nanches, now burned a good houses under 
the nuue of cry stil on water oul, there 1s Little 
to be desired in this reqpuct 

In Amaica, whetc the abundance of petro- 
Jeum Juads to considuuble inventiventss in 
Hts use, I have seca applications of at which 
have not appucatly bern adopted in this 
country 1 happened, this autumn, to visit 
various laige house, in country disticts of 
New bngand, which wuc lighted sith 
Deautuul white gus, On inquuimy into the 
souiccs of supply, L found thee was no gas 
an the ondinuy sense, but that common aur 
situated with a h ht putioleum naphtha was 
bung buincd. A tink conluming the latter 
was buned an the guden, while a small ma- 
Canc in the brscuicnt of the house, worked 
by falling werzhts, diove common air though 
Uns tauk The an, satuated with naphtha, 
rciutned fiom the gurden to the house and 
Murmed mm tvely loom exictly lke gas, 
Agin, I stryed scme weeks m a seaade 
wituung phe called Nahant. The town, 
to all appaurances, wasewell | ghted with gas, 
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And so it 15, but the pis was manuficture 
iteach hp A snuill heldceof hight jutro 
1 nm dropped ats contents on a heued disc 
vouch converte 1 if into gis, ind this wis. 
burned, and had all the appenance of or 
dinuy gv» dhumniton In fit, at wis 
oaly 1 few diys before I sel that I fomd 
out the ibsence of ondary 1% fom die 
tonn, thou.h L constantly pissed the street 
limps [his atiptabiluy of | ctroleam to. 
We a pure white Ie he is the cise of its 
mgululy rypid dittusion in difterent counties 
The prejudices of the people m India ue 
1 pully giving wry, 90 that the consnmption 
af petioleum in ont Todiin po sessions his 
been mere wing about 200 pa cent annnilly 
Th Chint ats consumption 1s do 1yully 
bereasing Of Ameuem petroleum done 
India last yer consu ned 94 oco tors Tay an 
36,000 tons, ind Chin 82000 tons 1s 
Ancuctin oi is thus ycncti wing soc ten 
avely and dpi] mto the 1cat J astern, ar 
cll as into the dito in mihets, wt would 
ppcar to be besond competition Nev 
heless, 2 ford ke comy ctiuon 1s wi ing 
1 Rusyt On the sheres of the Cain 
cb there are vst depusits of petroleum wd 
use thougl they have scucels vet been 
pened, dhcrdy imeunt to one vth of the 
Amenein production — The old proverb 
Ws "It rivay tol co \we? and 
$a much father ¢1y to t ¢ shores of the 
tpim Ser Lot if the teder will ook it 
we map he will we that rrulway jyustayened 
ctiwcen Litho on the (1 prep, and J coun 
fa the Dlich Sua, alters the coos, hic 
sition caccudmls  Bikuay the centre of 
tu Russi jxooluim indusity Lhe al 
Yeung strata sucich som Waku, past the 
thud of Lchubken 3co mils acioss the 
Caspian, throwh the teat step pes of Tur 
stan, until 215 Jost close to the Hin dui 
Ihe bottom of the Cryin must contun 
tench ol for oy bthy puns occur in flat 
ay and ary beh Wd Ey down, rmitch 
upon te wita whae el is scan flo tin, 
Yrku ds situued on the Ay sher nm pemosule 
vith ap wc of 1,200 squate miles, throw h 
out Which thee arc ail be min stati, but is 
yetonly three squire nites hue bien wor ed 
Theaccounts af thts distict asen ly O Dono 
van in lus wonderful mle to Mas, by Mr 
Marvin, Colonel Siew ul, Mr Aathur tinelil, 
ind others, hue muds the ¢ tuct fimiiiu to 
> Without | vtun, to much sie son thar 
gular deseny tur s of for nt ns of peurolcum: 
300 feet bib, wisn theinsaives onto petro 
Aum lakes, it sulhcint to hnow thit tae 
ate 400 wells of oil uf the stall evplored aica 
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Aroun 1 it the hunlct of Biku has become a 
riyofgoocombuntint Lhe price of petro 
Tew at thest well 15 Jess than that of water. 
The ciude of has been selling we 4d per 
bunlet go dlons Sal all ths ecsource of 
peo! vais wo th) i af at cinnot be purt 
fudchea fy and Le pansy 1 Le onomneally. 
Lius ¢ thculty has been solve | by the abshity 
and cia y of Mr Judy N bel 2 price 
teaben oat Te ws cf Seed hh ote 
tion, inh s bacon the fas iin of kings 
Mr Nolel ht» built stein fleets entucly 
for the quick tiinsp xt of the finished ol, 
nd these stcun ts me yropelled by the 
reuse of the di ullinon © The refin d ons 
1s by pyes to the onl of a jetty, and 
‘ve pumped dacals into the holds — Lhese 
ship, when they reach harbour pump the 
pebolkum into specuily constructed 1a bw ty 
vans OF icsuison twenty five of which 
fom tain Whenthis aves ut its destisia~ 
hon, the petiohum a agun pimped out 
into distabuting ttmk of which there are 
mun of yay, cap city throu hout Ruysn. 
In ths wiy Valea petrokum has been 
duven out of Kussta, while Cwucasian pc tro- 
Team fi tilca vty place. Thus would not 
utect the rest of Livope urcatly, were it not 
that Ux lusstin of hing as dieady pour- 
ing peticleun thon h the Baltic into Ger- 
mins, ind heas pig win, to flood the Ve~ 
dhiter2 te mm and Indi thruush the Lhich & a, 
by the 22 Iw ny connecting Bake with Lb itoum, 
of ty speckancse nuralls the Cas} sin with 
the] } ch Set Ufthese ventures have 7 com- 
muicitl success, thare 1, uneoubted)), petro~ 
Team inthe C ic ty antinds suflcient to sy) ply 
the voll with thit commodity for a] to 
aol td 1010 (of its Justory. Area iy, an dif 
fuent ] uls ot [ussr, both ste imboats ind 
railway Pe ousey we dusen by burning 
the w iste of jctioleunt under the bois It 
willcatunh be 1 marvel, but one which my 
De belore fon acide f, to sue a petrol 
fleet La gn it L town with C ewer 110 oll pass: 
Uncuyh the Sue Cuil withott une aid of 
cou” fais would be am ymunense gain to 
the st hers who hive bad tauc m the Red 
‘Ser on of the hottest pauls of the world; 
fur] chielcum san s1equire no stohing to ther 
fue or ny cil, J slould 1 ke to sec sucha 
Kins in scion af Indi thooush the Sue 
Cindi a ye catul, mdustiel compctitign. 
To vterk. o thy kind could be established 
with gout yr ft a wulthe invasion by the 
Tina itty ts would be an absurduy, lor peaces 
dul conmmerce with Kussia would tend more to 
the secunty of our Indian Kmpure than all 
our diplomatic watehfulness in Central Asia, 
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TH disttnce intervenmg betwecn the ena 
of the fiord that we visited and the “in 
land ice” was likely to cause some trouble in 
the {ransport of our baggage, and as the nati. 
spoke a place to the south where the sec 
«ame nght down to the sea, it secmed best to 
inspect it before de‘crmining to start in the other 
dircction, With ths object we agun left the 
colony im the old whale boat on the morning 
of Junc 24th, 1867, and made for the small 
settlement of Claushavn, by passing through 
an enormous stream of icebergs, which were at 
that time comng ovt of the Jakobshayn ice 
fiord, the party conststing of my interpreter and 
another European, with five Greenlanders from 
Jekobshava, 
We quitted the whale boat sat Claushavn 
a small umiah, on account of weght, 
as our route ptored to go ovciland by a pass 
between some of the ncighbounng hills, Five 
extra men came to assist, and picsently trans 
ported the umak in the manner shown in the 
ajustration in the first paper, At the summit 
of our pass the boat was paddled round a 
small freshwater lake, which on June 2gth was 
still mostly covered with ice ten inches thick 
Then came another portage, down a steep 
Little cof, and finally our craft was launched 
upon 1 lirge backwater arm of the great Jahobs- 
havo fiors, which led up to the miand ice 
‘The sea, smooth as gliss, was bordered by sheer 
Precipices of a pkisant rose colour, and the 
Gong te Sehoct vistas m almost all directions were terminated 
‘auphotowruph by Or Ris} by ghttenmg pinnacles of‘ brillant sce. For 
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scenery this was a most enheing neughbour 
hood, though useless as 2 starting point for 
the mtenor On ascending hills on the 
outskirts I agam had extensive views to the 
east, finding the land, as before, absolutely 
covered by glaciers From the nerest parts 
to the farthest distance that could be seen 
the whole of the ice was broken up into 
seracs Yt was almost everywhere nven and 
fissured m a most extreme manner, and it 
wasobviously totally mpracticable for sledges 
We therefor. dutermined to try to get inland 
from the direction of the first excursion, and 
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made our way bick as quickly as possible to 
Jrkobsharn, arnving there after an absence 
of four days On tins occasion my pomts of 
yrew must have commanded almost the exact 
ime taken by Professor Nordenskiold in 
1870, for, as given m his map, its distanre to 
the south of my stations was baiely thirty 
miles 

Our troubles commenced as we were re 
turning One of our crew became ill, and 
could neither dink schnapps nor cat seal 
meat—a convincing proof that he was not 
shammmg—and he had to be assisted ashore 
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when we arnved at Jakobshiwn He did 
two days later On |inding we found thu 
the sickness to which I havc already referred 
when speaking of Egedcsmmde had spread 
northwards, and had now a firm hold at 
other colomes At Juhobshavn there were 
nealy sixty ill out of 1 total population of 
three hundred, and before long the doctor 
had a hundred paticnts on his hands, all of 
whom sent for bsm though none would 
follow his advice — Lhe sickness »ws some 
thing lhe an epidemic of nfl mmaton of 
the Tanga, and alike camed off young and 
Old “Two of our lale crew died of it, then 





‘another lad whom I 98 employing 2nd then 
the colony carpenter lost tno of his cluidren 
At was a dismal time for us for the coffins 
were made directly under our windows, and 
corpses, sewn up in canvis, mummy-fashion, 
with projecting fect, were brought by boat 
and over the rochs to them he church 
bell tolled duly yust over our heads, and the 
mutteung of the pnest as he went through 
the services for the dead were distinctly heard 
through the cracks in the Loards Progress 
for a time w2s completely paralyzed 

Tt nw not yet been sau that we intended 
to trivel over the mland ice with dog- 
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aledges. Before leaving England 1 had 
resolved to employ this method, because tt 
was cuncntly iported that the interior was 
covered with sve, and because dog sleduing 
affords the readiest and most expeditious 
daanner of gcitwg ovcr good snow. very 
one knons that for sledge travelling the 
article called peummucan 1s much resorted 0, 
though all sic not aware that thite are 
vanious descriptions of pummicun, of widely 
difletent chnactus. For cvample, the pag 
mucan supphed to our Government Arctic 
expeditions has biea a Juxunious viand, com- 
pounded out of the chowest meat, cunants, 
‘and various othe: eatables. It hay been spx- 
ally prepared with great care im Government 
establishments, and its cost pmce has, I 
behcve, amounted to hali-a crown a pound 
Thad neithe: the opportunity nor the means 
for purchasing this sumptuous avticle, and 
had to content myself with 2 much humbler 
niuteral, namely, Hudson Bay pemmtein 
By the kind assistance of Dr John Rae I 
imported about £00 Ibs. of tis from Hudson 
am 1866 Lt wis sent over im massive 
slabs, weighing S0 to go Lbs. a piece, covered 
with hide. No ordinuy hnises would make 
the least uupression upor these sohd muses 
and thcy had to be sann up before thry 
could be subdivided and eaten As un 
utile of dct a little of t weut along way— 
not 60 much fiom its nutruous qualucs 
from the invincible repugnance of my peopl. 
‘The mice sight of it was suthcient to appear. 
the cravings of hunger. In ypprarance it 
Was an interesting combination of coarse iat, 
dud buffalo mcat, and a large percentage 
of sinew. Spoaking for myself 1 should call 
it 2 vety situtying diet, though unsatis 
factory tu persons with bad teeth, but as a 
lage propottion of il was mtended foi the 
sledge dogs, and we could seluct the choicer 
moiscls for owselves, t seemed suiticient)y 
goou for our purpose, until ib wy found thit 
the Greenland dogs tuned up thar noses at 
itand refused to cat at, anc then the mrtter 
began to looh serious = Lhat they would cat 
it ulumately, when nothing cle could be 
had, I did uot doubt, y¢t st would not do to 
commcace by starving them, and so we wae 
forced to collcct 2 stoch of duel seul fle Ly, 
which 2 then ¢ tablished and favouite fool, 
At happened, ya t then, that this was easier 
saul than dune = Ihe Gtcenlanders aie at all 
timics carelul wef to 11y ui a stock of food be- 
forehand, aud the cpukmi, by prostatm, 
muany of the must shiliul catchers, had almost 
caused a fanune. At length, after scommy 
the country, the requisite four o1 five hundred 
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weights were collected, and it was put for 
safely into our slore—the chuich-loft, Un- 
fostunately the weather was hot, and it re- 
aaznetl there too long and became maggoty, 
and the worms trom above full through the 
ciachs in the ceiling on to the congregation 
below, and the © was a grit onlay. She 
meat was purcoiptonily ordered to be iuinoved, 
and we fd no souner tlnown it outside tha 
the dogs of t! ¢ place swarmed down upon it 
ibe e was 1 battle, im which the doy, were 
worsted, but dhcn the childicn, exer echingly, 
bun,ty, ¢ ume down upon it like locust , and 
Wee wore thin the doz. 

It was a slow business collecung the 
teams of dogs Phe do, diverse which broke 
out suine yeurs before at the most northern: 
of the settlements had raduully worker south+ 
wards, and had wellmzh anmlulited the 
teams at Jacobshavn, Lhe dogs prowling 
about were c1sual animals, reninants ol teams, 
which would not work together The diserse 
had not penctrated father south, and at Claw 
bavn, Christansba ib, and other places there 
were nuMeloUs ttams, whith woe well ap 
Pecated by thar owners, who woul pot 
Sul thy ws outiight on any tetins, as mm winter 
they ae exucmely valurbic, aod not easly 
wpheud At lust, after much neon won, L 
obtained the loan of three ems (amounting: 
to twenty dogs) fom Chushivn, upon the 
condition that they woe not to be Lund in 
the infected districts, except on stuns, and 
taken anywhere except on the xe, on, if 
cicumstinces forced us to come to land, the 
dogs wore to be sin at my cost. 

Afur the dogs, the sledges were the maticr 
which give most concern. By the alvie of 
my interpeter, who Ivul lived fot several years 
at various settlements, wool w 2s brought out 
fom Jurope to be made into skdges in Green 
tand, and we now found that the only pei- 
sons im the country who were capible of 
making sledges hud then tame fully occupied. 
by the manuacture of collins, 69 we wore 
forced to e uploy the skdgus ordi uily used 
m the county, which wa mate of vuy mm 
chiluent wood, and were not fitted for the 
rou,h work to which they wae altawuds 
put. A iepresentition at ont of thu. which 
were actually used 1s given a the end of the 
fast piper, Phe iwo long ade-pitees, known 
techuaily as “rimaus,” ate cut from ordi 
nary such deal plank, and are shod sith huop- 
non. Lie cioss picees, which form the plat 
form on which the goods are stowed, ue cut 
out of sever erghths plank and are attached 
to the iunnets by hide-thougs which pas 
through holes, these fastenings bung bound 
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round snd 10und until they are quite taut, 
thoush not £0 perfuctly view as to provent 
a@culan anount of Itc play. he two 
arms at the end aie usd putiy vs a seit 
of tudder, and partly for assisting the sie Ie 
over ditheult places, and ue also bound 
down like the rest It 1s char that such 
a slel,e 35 not Madipted for trading 
Over snow oF any reasonably smooth sur! we 
and obvious that the runners are hible to be 
tassted cuher inwaids or outwudsif they hue 
to ] iss vver numerous inequalins — Aiter 
Acpeatcu twists the runes vey commonly 
spht lon, sudinally, and the sledge, of course, 
je rendarcd useless until the fiactures can be 
repaired in some fashion Wath these crude 
alturs, so infcnor to the adnurable skdicy 
which’ have been pioduced by 2 Leopold 
McClintock for our Asctic expeditions, we 
ha}, perforce, to le conte at 

Ay the goth of July ul these vatrous matters, 
ware anan,ed, md we stuted in a conpk of 
boats, onc munly filled by the dos, and the 
other with the baggie = The 7 uty for the 
ice Constelud of tluce drivers and shu,¢s, wad 
two others, besides myself Pr bt additional 
natives tho cume to assist Lae oc cup ints 
of the bow with the do,s enjoyed a sity 
lively tine, for our teums wae mosily cun 
poscil of fine, powulul animals, as Tire 1 
stall mastifly, and they one and all dik their 
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Annved at the cad of the tiond, there waist 
business of tr uisportin, ourctleel co the doe 
ol the acc, which occupied the whok puty 2 
coupk of days Lis done, ow aduitional 
Gicenlindas went home an one of the boats 
pling us heutty cheers as they moved oft, 
Tewing us cnc unped, warn, for + wourable 
change in the weather, which had become 
very windy just w all was rea ly 

Abtce diys passed in waitin, casconced 
ag ust some overhanging rochs, the slid os 
rewy loaded ind dewn upin hne on the 
anuain of the ice and the teams picketed 
younl ibuut = Durms this time we had 
not . dull moment Lhere wus perpetual 
music and denny ,0ing on—our aumb 
frunds performing the mus ¢, and Licpmg us 
in const unt attendane. discing wound them 
Alter a few seconds of dead silenec, scvertl 
ot them would hit up thar voice and howl, 
and when the echos ictmne! fiom the 
nughbouung chfis the whole pick wpcucd 
scizd with sudden madncss, jumpin, to ther 
fect, and dashing to the full extent ot thar 
tetheas, moaning, growling and .nashing thar 
tecth, stru, ing to gut away to attach the 
imaginary cnemies by whom they secmed to 
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be mocked. Finding their cfforts futile, the 
magjority would brerk off and have a pitched 
Dritte amongst themselves, worrying each 
other with paws ind Keth so incicikssly as 
fo compel the mtitvention of the whip, jump 
ing and rolling over, twig and tingling 
dun Lincs into almost incxtucible knots, 
whulst the nunonty cunnin|y took the oppor 
tumity to gnaw theu fastenings iw J bolt away. 

During these dys I cambeel up an 
adjxcent Jnl, litth expecting what ww to be 
seca Just clea month of fine woither ind 
antost perpetual day had clapsed since J hid 
looked on the view before. On the picsious 
occastun, at will be remembered, cvuythng 
to the east was covercd with a mantl, of tne 
purest, most spoilers snow qui. unfissurcd, 
except in th oumne lute foreground = Lhe 
whole of this snow had becn sweptam ry, and 
hud eft exposed 2 veritable ocean of 1ce, 
broken up by w Mens ot cus ses of cay. 
concasvable faim ud dimensions , othormuse 
the pro ] cc ws tacstne —1 boundless Waste, 
without a such, ur sign ot If, anywhere 
visible Lhe iujcr depressions tn thy snow 
Ind pow bee me ,rext Jakes upon the ice, 
int the sniulce | nally sto rd out as the crest, 
ot froven woes kor the most part the 
Guvwscs woe sina] and the hummochs 
between them only 2 few feet bik, and upon 
the whol, the ,encral character of tac ice was 
petty much that presented by the middle 
juts of tne Alcisea gliacr, or the Mcr de 
Glice it Chimoumy towards the oad of the 
summc = Shat is to say, it Wy Nell shim 
pracucable for wel with dogskdges thou,h 
not for journeying ou toot, and it wis am 
md ately aj puent that out hopes would be 
wrecke | 

It woukl not do to discourage the people 
Premuurcly, so 1 kept my opinions lo my- 
self, aud, when the wouher unproved, we 
mule 2 tat towsds the cast In a fiw 
hours, withm a couple of miks, we nue 
brou,ht to 2 sting, with a rmnnu of one of 
the largest Se tes broken an hilt, with 
another, belongin, to 2 sinalla slud,t, also 
split along its cure leo, th, wd with the rest 
weakened by the Latte 1, thes cused As 
amuitter ol forin, I sent thee al tne party 
ahead for aimil or two to sut whether they 
thought the ice bic ue easicr, though know 
wm, very well that it wae all athe jor many 
mike , asd, when they cume bach, reporting 
that if ® is Worst Tuber than beite:, we com 
menced Our ettudl, ae il wus evident tat lo 
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persesere would be only to reader our return 
more and more difficult, and that under any 
carcumst wees we should xt the most be able 
to proceed merely afew mules farther towards 
the mterior We could only take one dog 
buck m our boat, et,ht more were recovered 
afterwards, three weie found dead, one was 
nat discovered, and the scven others came 
in ovciland one tfter another to J ikobshavn 
and were hulled by order of the prncipil 
ofhcial of the northern districts 

From the repeated wens of the intcrior 
which bad been scen from the coast moun 
tains, it was clear that all this part of Gruen 
land, except the frmge of land on the Davis 
Straits side, wis absolutely covered by snow 
and ice, and that the tenor wis not broken 
up in those Inutudes 15 I bid conjectured it 
might be his to some extent mitigated 
the vexation at *he collapse of the sleds 
for there sccmed Itt to be guncd by travel 
ling over @ Duten waste tnd it appeared 
bettcr, anyhow a5 a prclimmniry to continue 
ats mspection by ascendmyg the hls on the 
outskirts I followed out this wea in 1872, 
but, before procceding to refer to the journey 
made mm that sett, I propose to offer a fuw 
obscrvations upon the gencral features of the 
“ snland ice” 

his vist glacier 1s the largest continuous 
mass of ice at prcsent known, 
glacirs of the 
Alps combmed 
are as nothing 
to it, and the 
pTeatest of those 
in the = Ilma 
lhyahs are mere 
dwarfs in com 
pinson At Jak 
obshavo, the 
bergs floating 
way were often 
yoo to 800 fet 
thick, and this 
the only informa- 
ton at present 
Por essed of its 
pth The angle 
at vhich its sur 
fee mes to 
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All the otherwise 


bottom of the mass, and often do not pene- 
trate as much as halfway through Hence 
the water which 1s produced on the surface « 
and which streams along in small rivuleta— 
sometimes even in small torrents—cannot 
find its way to the ,lacier bed and run away 
underneath The motion of the ice 1s theres 
fore but little assisted by water finding its 
way to the floor of the ghuier, and it follows 
thit the torents flowing from underneath the 
maugin of the il wid ice arerem whably small, 
considering the enormous extent of the mass, 
the perpetual day which exists m the summer, 
and the Ingh mein temper ture 

Although the motion of the wlind ice 1 
less assisted by water finding its wry to the 
bed of the glacier than 18 the casc with most 
ghiciers im Jowcr Latitudes, it aeceaves 1 power 
ful unpulse in othe: ways Che water which 
has been trated in the crevasses fieezes in 
the winter, md produces blue binds or veins 
ofsolul or true icc, which present a marked 
contitst to the imperfect, porous, white sce of 
the Jucer The pressure exerted both when 
the crevasses ire filled with water in a bquil 
state, and when it as m the wt of freezing 
must be enormous and the surrounding ice 
will be urged m the direction of Ictst resist 
ance, numcly downwards 

hese stron,ly marked blue vos, m the 
white glacier ice, are a common 
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wads the cast 
is vy shit 
bung seldom 
40 inuch as 8°, and generally much less , 
while in some placis there are conviderable 
depressions, and lakes are formed m conse 
quence 

Ihe crevasses wa rule do not go to the 


‘Yai of Solid Jes an an Iceberg 


feature m the 1ccber,s of the Arche regions, 
and they hove frequently been referred Lo by 
yo) xgers, who have not, I beheve, hitherto 
pomted out their significance, The oathne 
above 1s from a sketch made of some in an 
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aeeberg at Jthobshayn From the manner 
of ther formation, st will readily be under 
stood thit they are oidsnanly more or less 
perpendicular in an iceberg just floating 
aay, but they are frequently inclined at 
various angks, ani are offen secn intersect 
ing, each other, both when one 1s upon the 
surface of the mland icc and m the clei, 
‘verbeal sections which are exposed when icc 
‘ergs are just detiche | fium the puent miss 
Sometimes several seres can be scn cutting 
etch other in the 
minner shown m 
the annexed dia 
4tm—showing that 
the glacier has been 
men m differcnt 
planes on dificrent 
‘occasions, 2nd that 
fresh senes of cre 
asses hive been formed at an.}cs different to 
the former ones [hey prescnt the clearest 
evidence thit the watcr wi ich collects m the 
crevasses (munly during the pertod of all but 
perpetual dy) often freezes subscquently 
into soll ice, ind it would epperr, from 
examples which I have xen thit the conge 
lauon 1s not alwtys complete ind that it 
sometimes commences from the top and 
metimes from the hottom Ihey can 
sec mm various stagcs—the crevasses fille | 
with water, and partully congealed, and 
tntiely frozen 
thas becn stated that the mland ice was 
fissured by mnumerahle cievasses and it wis 
so to. an extent that I have not observed else 
where here was not as much as a pice 
fifty feet square without it) chasms 1nd they 
presented cvidence winch showed that the 
Ke movements were extiaordmarily compli 
cated It 15 usual to see in the glacurs of 
the Alps and of othr mountun ranges, sets 
or scutes of crevasses following each othu 
with a certun amount of regularity Sc arecly 
iny thing of this hind was stam in the alan i 
ice of Greenlind Contrary to my expect 
tions, instead of there bang only schrunds ot 
ltit crevasses in moderate numbers, the 
Very opposite w1s the case—the fissures were 
eompiritively small andinenormousnumbers 
Iley extended up to the extreme Imuts of 
vision, anc the far off houzon when view 
through 2 poweriul gliss ghttered with the 
bioken surfaces of the pumacles, though the 
distance was much too grext to distinguish 
mdividual chasms It will be admitted by 
wll those who are conversant mith glaciers 
that, as the ce was erevassed up to the ex 
treme visible point, 1t was reasonable to con 





clude that the country #15 covered with ice 
or snow to t consdeble distance beyond 
our horizon for such a vast body of glac cr 
Te yuires an enormous snow reservoir for ite 
on 

‘The intuesting que tions then ause whit 
was the cxtreme distance visible? and whit 
wasitshoiht? ‘The ordmarym tha Is whch 
are emnlsye1 for measurin,, dl stances ai 
altitu les Wore mnt oplerble in this cu 7s 
there wore no fi el points which coul] be 
ilentificd fiom two difiurcnt stitions and 
when the Iin 5 wpe "1s covere 1 with snow 
at was impos ble to say whether the eatreme 
distance was ten or a hundicd miles away 
‘When the snow wis swept away, and the 
crevissed ice became visible, 1 was possible 
to form some {though admuttedly a very im 
perfuct) idea of distance by turning from the 
unknown to the knonn In the west, at a 
known distunce of staty or seventy miles, we 
could sec the glicter plateaus on the top of 
the large sland of Disco crcvassed like the. 
ioland tee to our east ‘Turn ng then to the 
cast it was ~pprrent that the honzon thee 
wis at least as fir away, an! was probably 
much morc distant 

This still lewes the question of altitude 
untouched thoi,h, respecting it, it was 
rossible to form a fairly probable estimate 
Abe surface of th 1ce ros. towar Is the interior 
ata small and tolerably) regular angk = In 
June 1567 we stirted at the edge of the 
ce from a height of sso feet above the sea 
and in the distance of six miles rose goo feet 
or about 150 feet per mile Assuming that 
we could see a distance of sity milus, and 
that the ante renmuncd constant the height 
of the eatreme visibl. point would have been 
about 9 000 feet but, considering the proba 
bihty chit the slope eased towtrds the sum 
mut, it was deemed safur to estimate the 
height at not Iss than 8 ooo fiet 

In 1872 I agzn went out in one of the 
ships of the Ryu Greenland Inde, and 
this time travelled without Buropcans, and 
with a boat of a rithcr novel descniption—a 
screw propelle 1 cine which was driven by 
shdes worked Ly the feet In 1867 we had 
often been embanssei by the reluctance of 
the natives to ,o where and when we wioted, 
and our choce lay betwein paddling our 
own hauls (Im canoes), at considemble 
risk of diowmng ourselves, or between being 
rowed about na while bout by natives, for 
whom it #15 nect to wait until they 
‘were m the mood to travel I took out the 
scruw propeller to rencer myzelt less depeu- 
dent on their whims, and it answered the 
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purpose very well, and also proved a meat 
treat to the natives, who are as fond 
novelties as any children, They clustered 
around it hke a swarm of bees, and enticized 
at fiecl. “So hke a hayak, and yet not 
ont!” They patted at and strokul if as you 
would a dog. “No, clearly not sealskin} tt 
¥ nmde of wood! How stiange to mike a 
hayak of wood !” They pointed to the open. 
haich, so large ecomprred with vheus, and 
shook their heads, as af they disapproved xt. 
“ A indder, toot when was thut known be- 
fore? and a queer turning thmg”—(the fan) 
“before it, TTow very droll!” At this they 
would burst into loud fits of lyughter, for the 
«hghtest thing raises ther mernment. Pre- 
sently we had tras of speed, and they beat 
me hollow, as I expected, and indeed wished, 
for they would not have accompamed me 
unless sure that they could escape when 
they liked, They are tinndity itself, and it 
19 easy, by a mere accidental frown or shri, 
to raise their fears and cause them to des.tt. 

My chief nutive assistants this year we 
uamed Frederick and Nils. ‘The former 
‘was recommended as an interpreter, and he 
eune to be tustud before he was engaged 
“So, Fredenck,” 1 sail, “thry say you cin 
speak English.” ‘ Yes,” he replica modestly, 
“fme spetk ‘em smally.” © Wall, what do 
you speak?” “Oh t” suid he, “ime speth 
ses, no, by-and by, Sally come up, never 
rand; pal away, this way, that way, stop 
vlutte.” Fo tull the truth, his knowledge 
of Isnghsh wes scarcely greater than mine of 
the Greenlandic dialect, but he was the only 
interpreter whilst travelling, and we made 
ourselves understood sufficiently well, which 
was due, it should be said, very much to the 
kindly disposition of the natives, who do not 
mock and ndicule a stranger for his inability 
to speak their language, and, on the con- 
tary, take much trouble to understand his 
wishes, - 

After a tedious voyage round Disco Island, 
I was landed with my two natives and two 
boats at Noursoak, a small settlement which 
1 about 130 miles north-west of Jakobs- 
havn,* and, having engaged a sulticient 
number of people, we made various small 
journeys round about, and down the Waigat 
Strait, ascending several mountams on Disco 
Island, and on the mamland, m search of 
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some lofty and ssolated summit which should 


of give @ commanding view of the intenor. Bul 


although the mountains on both sides of the 
strait were considerably loftier than those in 
the nexghbourhood of Jakobshiva, they were 
not sutheiently elevateil for the purpose, and 
we ultimately went north of Noursoak round 
anto the Umenak Fiord, which 1s bordered 
by the most considerable mountains at pre= 
sent known in Greenland [ ciossed the 
Waigat Suatt in the Z rte sment (the name of 
the sctew propellei), 1m company with an 
ummak , and m returning, when getting into a 
fog, dulighted my attendants by showing 
them how tuuly the httle boat could be steeiad, 
by compiss when they were bewildered. 
‘Their shyness wrs overcome, and we gene- 
tally travelled afterwards in one and the 
same boat, they towing the Zvuriment 
astern. 

The inlind xe cannot be seen from the 
settlement of Umenrk, which 15 situated on 
2 omill island about five mile, from the mam- 
land, in one of the largest fiords on the West 
Gicenland coast, having numerous bianches 
and ramifications, which are almost every- 
where surrounded by mountains 5,000 to 
7,000 fvct high, some bearing gliuiers stream 
ing from their summits nght down to the sea, 
lo gun a vicw of the inland ice, rt 18 neces- 
saty to mount to a considerable elevation, as 
the newest pornt of at yn this latitude 14 sone 
forty mils away, and the intervening distance 
1s occupied by mountatnous country , and it 
was all important to select 2 summit which, 
by oveilookmg the others, should have an 
ummpeded view to the cast, Intuitively I 
picked out one on the mainland, called 
Kelertingoutt, which was well isolated, and 
apparently lotty, mtendig to measure it, and 
to get a theodolite to the top to sweep the 
horizon, for m this way a better noton of 
the height of the inland-ice could be ob- 
tamed than by any other method, and we 
left Umenak on August 17, with several a 1- 
ditional natives, un a whale-boat lent by an 
amuable young min of the name of biburg, 
assistant trader at the settlement, who also 
voluntecred his services. 

‘A six miles’ row brought us to the base 
of Kelertimgomt, where we encamped, ‘Ihe 
mountam was of volcanic onan, and was 
ultimately found to be composed of volcamc 
rocks right up to its swamit, ‘The sea- 
ward face was far too dithcult for my party, 
and the next morning, at 2.30 4M, we went 
sniznd for some miles, continually ascending, 
until we got round to its southern side. At 
that part there were ummense slopes of ba- 
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saluc debris, piled up to the muimum angle 
at wnich they would repose, apparently 
afforving a simple route, and we stecred 2 
comse over them, finding, however, that it 
woukl be casy to start an avalanche. The 
shup ingles, continuilly rollmg round, cut 


up the shin sols of the natives’ boots, and | 
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‘one footzore man afie! another lazged behind 
and distppcared. Then came some walls of 
columnar hasalt, interrnpting the slopes, and 
‘again a few more were brought toa halt. At 
lust I was reduced to the bever of the 
theadohte stand, ind finally, when amved 
on the summt, I found mys.If aione. 


EDWARD IRVING. 


HEN Culle came to London “pro 
spccting,’ some time in 1824, 5 think, 
Tiving was zlmost the only man there to whom 
he coald look for any help towards that 
litesiry life which was, ever more and. more 
clearly, becomng is appointed Int Nor 
did he Jooh to him in yun = fhe Kark an 
Tfuton Garden ws still the humt of the 
fashionable world, but 1s mim ter did not 
hang about Buoruin ding rooms, nor 
did he take his cynic ul fuend—" the inspired 
Kisint’—info those quutus which sould 
ase done hin no sort of good, But he in 
troduced him to Bis Muptigue, to Chalks 
Linh, to Samuel J lor Colsulge, and other 
minof hettas, speaking of lim waunly as one 
who was sure to tthe his place at the 
forrmost of them soon, He had entire belief 
in his hunds genius, and, indecd, all his re 
jation to Carlie a very beautisul, generous, 
and full of nobk. admmtion 
But that somewhat bitter philosopher took 
Jus own merase of those cule nities to whom: 
he was now intioduced, and wis not very 
careful to spue the down on thar wings, and 
Teave thar Bloy unmpaircd. Nor wis he 
without dismal forcbodings as to Irving’s own 
position, but had always 1 wet blanket handy 
to coot his fiend’s enthusiwsm. Popular 
preach rs were never much in favour with 
him, and indeed, not having yet won popu- 
tiuty tor himself, it was rather agamst any 
onc, preacher or wnter, 1f he bul gained the 
car of the mulutude. Especrily he thought 
he had no behef im the fashionable world, or 
the kind of region it might run alter, though 
he aather changed hi. tone, in liter years, 
when that sime wotld was hanging on his 
onn lips, So he becime very anxious about 
Inung, a8 ta what might be the end of these 
things, and what nught come of the preacher 
if the fashion should change, as i was apt to 
do among that fickle part of the human face. 
Lvep thus euly, he thought of lis fiend as 
one who was Kung on the bieath of popw- 
ler favour, and hikely to spend Ins strength m 
Stasping at tt, and to sink to the bottom if it 


fad him. Nor was this idea shiken off 
when he finally left Craienputtoch, mdsertad 
down to his own grim brttle in Chelser, 
thouzh, by that time, the tide of fashion had 
ebbed away from Hatton Garden,andretume | 
to its own natural channels. What might not 
iving do to whistle bich the fine lidics to 
his pews? As yet he was tokribly sober 
minded, but ke wil be driven to arts, and 
treks, and novltcs, hke other popular 
picichers, and end im mci¢ chins and mud 
Nu, we there not alrcads cleve signs that he 
1s taking to thse shallow wtrticcs—sig s 
wluch, by and by, grow so threatunins thit 
one mst, 25 a inend, wun hia that he 1 
sushing down to peadition? Wh» could stand 
quictly by, and sce this reilly fixe and lov 
able soul wieching hnnselt for the sake of 
that hghtest of social froth which glitters on 
the top of the wase? So he discharged his 
conscience, one diy, to Irsang who took atin 
Pitient silence as the relule of a fiend, 
which 18 sud, on good authority, to be! 1 
plewant ointment" Yet I fincy him mamly 
silunt, Lecause rather at a loss to know why 
Calyle should use this pecuhar ointment on 
tum. Such was the view which the phitovo 
pher took of the preacher, and thote was a 
4dtleness nxt which one docs not look for 
the man who clumed to have 1 special m 
sight into the nobler kind of minds But, 
mdced, spite of the eloquent and touching 
Tmemoiial—the wicath of samen tidhs—which 
Carlyle Iatd on his fitend’s grive, tt 15 only 
too clerr, from the Reminiscences, that ne 
ded no more yustice to him thin he did to 
Wontsworth, Colendge, or Chailes Lamb. 
‘To my mind, Carlvie’s estimate of the mo- 
tive which Iced to those changes in Irving's 
teaching, which we have now to notice, w as 
inadequate as itis ungenctous, Before he came 
to London, Irving hid thought 2 good dew 
about the question, /ow should the gospel be 
Preiched so that all sorts of men may be 
walling to listen? That question he bad soled 
to the sitisfaction of many, and especially of 
the trustees of his chapel, who had now built 
a bigger one for him, Lut nv true man—and 
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Irving was a true man—can long be con- 
tented mth merely thronging pews, and 2 full 
oftertory, and the sweet incense that floats at 
(he pulpit as well a3 gbont the altar That 
word, «To get souls for his hire,” really has 
2 meaning for such an one, and Irving began 
culy to feel that, with all those hstenmz 
throngs, he was not getting lis proper wage, 
‘Lhe souls were there, plenty of them, but 
they flowed through his church lhe water, 
much of it not over clean, and to n> perecp 

tuble extent male any cleaner by coming there 

"This was anything but sausfactory; and in- 
sterd of asking himself, as Carlyle fincied, 
“What shall 1 do to keep my Dukes 
Duchesses stll, ot to whisth. them biek when 
they go after singing men and women?” the 
qucsuion living reilly put was, “What shall I 
alo to sve them and others while I have them 
an hand? ‘That was what 1 was sent here for, 
not merely to gather a crowd, which any one 
may do by starinz long enongh at  chunney 

pot, but to perstitde them to repent, because 
dic kingdom of hetven 3s at hand” 

‘Ths naturally ted him awry ftom hus old 
Inne of thought, ZYow he ought to preach, to 
the other and more vital onc, What had he to 
preach, which was at all likely to bring about 
ths result? And now his real theological 
studies Legin, Ins ttaming in the kalnvusgh 
Divinity Hull having been the meiest pre 
tence, Most cligymen, if they are ever to 
be of any teal use to men’s souls, come, 
sooner or later, to a point where they have to 
revise the terching of the schools, and arlyust 
at, if possible, to the results of their onn ex 
pinence. living had now reached that critical 
stage, driven to it by the simple fact that, 
while he had filled his church, he did not 
tecl as if lie were materrally helping to fill the 
Aingdom of heaven, Had he been content 
simply to pour forth eloquent periods of reli- 
gous commonplice, he might have hved and 
died as one of the most ‘shining lights" the 
Scottish Kirk exer had in London. But he 
wis impelled to do work of a deeper kind, 
and hence all the trouble and sorrow of his 
alter days 

When ve rad the controversies of the 
earhet centuries of Church history, they leave. 
an impiession that Christians m those years 
concerned themselves about a very diflerent 
set of adeas fiom those which chiefly occupy 
us to-day. ‘Thew wits were very subtle, and 
their vocabularies rather vehement, but it 35. 
the subjects they handkd which are unfamiliar 
to us, viz the doctrine of the Pnnity, and the 
constitution of the peison of Chrut. We 
‘Weal these matters now as things that were 
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thrashed out long azo, and what of good 
grain was m them % supposed to be safely 
housed in the creeds and confessions, which 
few care to read. But, at first, the battle of 
farth raged passionately tound them, for men 
felt that hore lay the very citadel of Christan 
power and of spustual lift. Latterly, however, 
these questions had fallen into the back- 
ground, especutly among the Puritan of 
Kvangeltcal prrty. They formed, of course, 
a recognised [pitt of orthodox belief, but tht 

were regurded chicfly as giving value an 

efficacy to. a 7ransacison on wluch the saving 
poner of the gospel nas thought entirely to 


and lunge. Thtis to say, the centre of faith had 


been transfirred from the person of Christ to 
the Atonement which He made. There was 
an infinite worth in His offering, because it 
‘nas the sierfice of an infinite Person, butthe 
sacrifice itself was the radical element 

When Ining fist went up to London he 
was, like ail the Kvangehcal school, full of 
this transaction for adjusting the balance 
Intween the divine righteousness and the 
civine mercy. Dut now, as he began to be 
dissatisGed with the spiritual results of his 
teaching, he was Icd to hatk back to the 
eather forms of Chnsuian thought How far 
‘he may have bein led to this by Colerilge, it 
as hard now to sny, But it 1 certain that he 
was a ficquent visitor at Mr, Gilmin’s house 
an Highgate, whue the poet sage had found 
a hiven of rest for tus thecid body and some- 
whit discursive mind, It 15 also certamn that 
Colendge was then working, or at least grop 
ing, among the same hind of ideas, a5 we see 
an Ins “Confessions of an Inquiring Spint.” 
‘The precise doctrine which 3s assoctated with 
the name of Irving docs not seem to have 
origmated with the author of “Christabel.” 
‘But we know that he had turned away from 
the Puntan theology of covenants and busi- 
nessiike transactions, and sought the solution 
of the question in the nature of God himself, 
Had Irving been satisfied with that, he could 
hardly have becn seriously blamed by any 
one. To change the centie of religious 
thought from faith m an atoning sartifice to 
fasth in an atoning person, aight involve grave 
changxs along the whole line of action, but 
it could hardly have been senously objected 
to, as it was only going beck to the primitive 
Chrotian idea. But Irving was a theologian 
of the antique type whose flowing rhetonc 
was always dominated by the logic of the ease. 
If God had redeemed men not by paying the 
price of their transgression, as the Puntan 
hhuld, bat by taking our nature mto communion 
with His own, that He might sanctify ityaa the 
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early fathers taught, then it followed that 
the human nature which was thus to be 
1edcemed must be the human nature which 
needed to be redeemed. It was not Adam's 
original, unfallen nature, then, that Christ 
assumed, but his nature after 1¢ bad fallen, 
for #t was that alone which required to bu 
aved. Jesus was, indecd, altogether sinless 
in thought and desire 25 well as in act, but. 
not im virtue of the inherent innocence of 
hus manhood, only because of the Holy Spuit 
which dwelt in Him, It was essential to the 
very ides of a redeeming man that He should 
take our present nature with all its wrong 
propensities, and its habihty to temptation of 
il kinds, and yet that He should hep it 
holy and undefiled, In maintaming this 
position, Irving may have spoken unguardedly 
at times, I think he did. It 1s very difheult 
to expatiate on a potential sinfulness which 
acver becomes real sin without saying things 
which may be reachly misunderstood. But 
there was no question with him as to the abso 
lute holiness of Chnst, the dispute was en- 
aurcly as to the ongin of that holiness, whether 
at was inhorcnt in His flesh, or the result of 
divine grac, Hence some, who thought 
themselve» wise, treateil it as a mere logo 
machy which none but clurgymen would ever 
hive quartclicdl about ‘That was evidently 
Carlyle’s opinion, with a bias, on the whole, 
an fivour of his friend, but he speaks of st 
a8 one to whom it was a matir of perfect 
mdifftrence  Superfiuaally, t docs seem to 
be of ithe moment, since all were agreed as 
to the mun tact of our Lord’s sinicssness, 
and only diltcred as to the precise cise of it 
Yetvtewed in ats deeper relations, rt involved, 
1s we have son, a radical change in the whole 
dine of Chisuan thought, and the substitu 
ton of the Incarnation foi the Atonement ay 
rhe ccntil uth of Chnistiin theology, and 
futh in an atonmg Person instead ol an 
atoning tin iction. 

The dist omses in which this view was finst 
given strongly commended thunselses to 
many of his hearers, and seemed to prodt ce 
higher spintual results than ns former texch 
ing had done. ‘This was what he had becn 
longing for, and he acccpted it as the scal of 
God confirming the word which He spoke 
He forgot that almost any fiesh 1iew of 
religious doctnne, be it night or wrong, has, 
for a ume at least, move apparent effect than 
ald fannhar forms. He fo1.ot, too, th ut when 
a preacher 1s thmbing rither of bis matter 
than his manner, his wordy hive a power 
which clocs not belong to incre ihetone. But 
lus heart was jcumuig for son thing more 
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than aduunng crowds, and this new stir about 
Ingher concerns appeared to be a strong con- 
fimation of the doctrine which he taught. 
Ere long, however, the cloud, like 2 man’s 
hand, and 2 very dirty one toa. showed itself 
above the fair bonzon. A mean fellow of 
the name of Cole—one of those clencs who 
have a heen scent for heresy, and a blunt 
sense of honour—intruded into his privacy 
onc evening when he was weaned with a hard 
day's pieaching, and quesuoned bin as to 
what he had been saying. Irving, good, 
simple soul, mstcad of resenting the imperti- 
nence, gave him what explanations he could, 
and imvited him to his house for fuller con- 
ference on the morrow. That morrow, 
however, was otherwise occupied by hus 
“onterviewer" Jt was spent in wiitng and 
getting printed a grave charge against Jiving, 
that he taught a monstrous doctrine of “the 
sinfulness of Chrst.” One can fancy the 
result among those who alrcady distrusted 
him—the “J told you so,” and “It 1s only 
what I expected,” and all the head shaking 
of jealous dulness Eire long, too, thuerose 
no small ferment in the watchful orthodoxy 
of the Scottuh Kirk. Butasyct it seemed as. 
af no action could be taken, for when the 
Presbytery of London began to move in the 
matter, Ining and his trusices, who were at 
one with him on this point, dechned their 
Junsdiction. According to the title decds of 
the new Regent Square church, its nunister 
‘was always to be sulyect only to the authon- 
ues of the Church of Scotland, which had no 
ecclesiastical power 1c1088 the English border. 
‘The London Presbytery, therefore, had for 
the present to give way, but they did so with 
the fielng that it was purely a question of 
time, and that Irving and his session would 
be at thar bar by and by. Before leaving 
this port, I may note here that Mrs Obphant 
1s hnghly indignant with Chalmers, thit he, 
though urgently, even pathetically entreated 
by bis ok assistant, did not, as professor and. 
recognised authonty in such cases, pronounce 
any opmion as to the validity of Irvngs 
terching. Mrs Obphant’s long residence in 
Inland must hase ied her strangely to forget 
how little weight the opiion of a theological 
professor would have har with the stormy 
democrauy of the Scottih Kuk. Besides, 
Chalmers was no divine of the Athanasian 
type Tle was a strong man, but not given 
to mee and subtle questions. Tt 1 00 div 
paiaguinent of lum to say that be could not, 
with any wisdom, have pronounced upon a 
doctrine which, with his make of mind, he 
coukd haid!y understand, t Jay quite out of 
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lus line, and hid hemeddled with it he would 
have done no good to Inning ani would very 

rolably have brought trouble on his own 
had ibout amotter in which he fult no hving 
interest 

So fu, then, the storm scemed to hive 
pissed by, 11d perhaps if Insing could have 
Stopped just where he ws, no more might 
hive been heard of tt The fre might hive 
Dur t itsclf out mn prmphkts, ut imgiine 
articles, md occisionl reports m piesby 
taxs But when onc hs got a certam um 
petus on him at 15 not c wy to stop especially 
af once 1s won, 25 Inving now wis Buns 1 
inn of Ju, ontlooks, then, he could not 
confine his thou,,hts to his own sphere md 
‘be satisfied to do his duty there Possibly, 
too, he hid lis disappointments and dis 
cowrgemens even among tho e who hid 
Den influence Pby bis new teaching Anyhow 
even thou,h ul the aowds that «till taronjed 
his church we ¢ to repent and mend their 
wuss, what ware they compue] to that vast 
London “ where Sitin hal his seut?? And 
Lundon, too, 1s but 2 ter cu) ful out ot the 
occ of human hf, which was evaywhere 
am vvary troubled stute at this hme A new 
Licuch revolution scemed to be 1 brews, 
from 1 deleteiious in:xtare of scepticrsm and 
radicihsm, ind what_powa wy there to 
counturiet or gud it? Of Ul men then aw 
Buton Lryin, was pork aps the one erst fit ed 
to dell with priue dy slices = He dul not 
Lnoy men, nor bistery nr eronoines and 
monover, he was bladed Ly the anti tote 1 
thous of the ‘Cony cation Book Let 
he must not only med ie with the thing be 
‘undcistoad not, but be must ne ds y prowh 
tt an the very w ist Wy lo ret my compre 
hens on of it thit as to $25 not by ¢ ucful 
study of facts and yimeyles, but by the 
anterpretation of supposed propnctic sym 
Dols Anxion 1s yon Junng these, and sory 
troubled about C ithol ¢ cm mupitions ind 
eatunded frinch ac, ind repeal of Test and 
Cosporition Acts, ind the conc it break up 
of cliss snd sectuain Ie niition he be ws 
to ash himself, What if, aficr all, the go jel 
wer vhind of fulure? Whital the Chmch 
was only in interlude, never 1 Ry meant to 
save the world, but only to muntun 4 tests 
mony, ind rave a few out of the wotll? 
R volution was at hind Lut wht if instead 
of a new Licoch revolution, 1t might be i 
new Christian suspensition that was comin, 
with Christ Himsclf as visible King over the 
nations, “restoung all thing, which now 
seemed going te piccis, and dniting anay 
ato space? 
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While he ws in thts mood he was lad 
hold of by 1 man who winted just such an 
one 25 he to mterpict his thonghts to the 
ywoild Hatley 1 rerc was one of those small 
‘but mtense minds who, ncing once sored 
with 1 idea, have 2 singula power to work 
out det uls so 1s to fit into therr fo1c_one con 
dusions Hiwing assured himsclf then, that 
Christ wrs to 1Ulurn to the earth, and rein 
like other kings there by force not by per 
sursion, an] 1qguding the Bools of Damel 
md Revelation is hustory witten before 
hand in 1 sens of Incioglyphies, he thought 
that he had found the J cy to the ineroglyphic 
—the Rosetta stone of sicred my sturics—and 
that ul their scercts were now mide plun 
Unler the gudince then, of Hithy Mian, 
and of dover, shtew! witty Henry Drum 
mond wao combine tm a really 1markabic 
way, the thorough min of the world and the 
dheuay finthe, ning now plunged into the 
study of that poctic imtgcry which they took 
to be prophet history Tfence’orth Atbury 
conferences begin to play wm unpontant putt 
mm hig hie and his preaching had not so 
much 12 view the siving of souls ws t» show 
that Chust 1s 900n comin, to do that work, 
Hunscif Ie did not pretend to tix the 
date evict Tic was not so precise as 
those who cin tell you, at my patiulu 
hout whit) wucuTu verse of thy Apocals pa 
ws being tultille 1 But he lived im constant 
© pectition of the coming of the budegraom, 
ud was pute Ciscn ved by the way in which 
Tscre ind Diummond ian lee the vile and 
Uinpets and horns and cuthqual cs and 
Ludbn, stats ww Linythologted boasts like the 
men on a ches boaid, through whom they 
phycd the eit ame of human history 
Wien be cunc to f iimbirgh dung the 
sittings of the near Genii) Xs ctnbly, ind 
atthacd vist crowls to how ium at six 
clock in the mornm, it was the ,ospel of 
Duucl ad the \pocubpse be prerchd, 
1 ther thin the gospel ol Ciimst Despuning ot 
the present, bc looked tor a new heaven ind 
anew cuth, from ehich Whigs and hades 
should have vinishe 1 tke the moles and. 
bits, wd becouse he acilly believed this, 
he perszuded i good many others to believe 
along with lim Induct this is the only 
put of his techn, which yt from the 
Cathohe Apostohe Church, bas stl 4 faint 
hokd on sume of his klluwenuntrymen It 
is a funt hold, mdced, and duly growing 
mole $0, % one bubble mterprct tion bursts 
ata aot: Men ue even begmnng 
there to think that those mystic symbols 
vulul comtcmporuy ‘nen and events «nd 
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aad nothing at all todo withthe future Any- ther beds at 41. oclock in the mormg, to 
vow, for the present millennanin doctines hear hun discourse ybout the woman and the 
ae at a discount and there ws not 1 min bet and the fro,» WATLIR C SMILE 
twng who could bring Edmburgh folk from (20 be conclu kd 1m nevt numbes 


LIFE AND WORK AMONG THE I ASF-LONDON POOR, 


By snr Rry IAKKA JONTS WA, 
Paewnvary or Sf Paves, Lat) Ricte oF Si Gi orcs Ie TRE FAST 


‘business wt the best and I often felt it to be 
1 poor bunt agit st, or cuntioller of ~ny 
jpxori ERENCE Isud wrilicily the exccptional flood of destitution Sull_ we 
source of the greatest soci carscs w  moxed on scrcrely 11hteous lines ag fir is 
nhent Improvudence 1s mothe: form of it we could and our coumuttee room w1> the 
vinch quickly brings mrscry to the oor and scune of some cmasly saddening revcla 
hus they are much 1¢bu’ ed for it especially tions Its monotony 2nd also severity was 
oy the 11ch = Many of the worline clissey roll vel by occision il evumples of susit 161 
wre excellent ccunormsts, and ulin shtteun ff 2} vheh Lam happy to say decu el 
of ther ways, but as want of thift ¢ Is) several of us, sharp though we tried to be 
atterly npon thu every enc oma” went otat face wis onc highly educated naive Inn 
studible Ihytidcs ¢ eniltorms Fust doct r qspeciilly who thus ucee ded for 
here t6 the steclyywd of the Chanty Or,in1 moi ths together He diwnl (ca wita some. 
ation Socwty, which woihs the thn tls, o om commitice Lonowed George I hots 
vuthout muy I wis churmin of a ca worls scent back 2 floun he fo sd in the 
client comn ittce, dealin, with 1 population pacict of 1 waistcou J bad given bun, and 
of about 60000 for seveiit yous, indeel, wr at Ul points a finsled ie | It was 
ill after Teen url to be rector of St Georges, cu us to porcenc how the thicids ot im 
nd as I call its manvfokl procedure to mint ycsture and distiess ue spun oar the world 
1 feel my heul ind heut pulling dufucnt ant centred in To don, hthe thm phe 
tays Twas the sorrowful mouthpece of was 
Umbution {> }rocessions of thouchtless J here ws one form in y luch thrift 1 ber ¢ 
wfercis Lang, I always tued to speakwith wall encour iged, and which in tine will 60 
uch cheer as could be t kitted, but it was Jur to revoluuionie the heuing of the sich 
ursertble work — My colleagucs wete hurd, poor I tefer to Provident Jispensan s 
aut all along £ file that the Society had not Lhey are slowly bang wppreciited, and 
aminch of bowels and hved upon mistrust sptead In respect to custing Lond in 
{thas an unh y py name, calculttcd to starco | Hospitals though ul justly admire the 
ype 2 low conception of the chuity “which ; surgicd 211 there given and the ueratment of 
duheveth all things Chinty, o: love resents those who fill their} cd> I often won er it 
wWellng and inve tgition Of course it 1 the fnth 5 hich brings an out prtient to ther 
asy to say thit the meatcst kindness you doors She—it 1 mo1y 2 wommn—wuls 
ould do to a sinner 13 to show hin the fit perbrps for hours m1 sickly quark a 7to 
af hus enors, but probally he often sces, ind cession, his 1 hasty glimpse of a doctor and 
always feels them more cleurly than the then watks off with t quut bottle of un 
imatcur ieuscr of bis biethien ‘Thus the savoury y hysic, sto] pued with 1 ,rewy cork 
sundness shown to him m,htsometiunes tike Poor peoyle believe 11 “nisty’ mudieme, 
i more miti,,tted sh ype thin itassumcs under tor<tting that noses were Givcn not merely 
the Society s tule = Lhe mht fimttion of to udoin yrofiles, Lut to wun their ow irs 
these requnes divine duicrey ind considcia ag unst chuns incsscs, and draughts The 
hon In fact, a centr cl wity orguntzation "best physic 14 al stncnce 01 good fuorl, as 
council ought to consi tof ing) ind weh- the case may be and whateva drugs we 
angels Ihat im London dyes not small tiken the futh of m ‘out pitientis achif 
blame to them fictor m the curt, Bhoncver that ts reached 
No doubt we often duected the alms of All the best md most cxpunenced ] hysicrans, 
philanthropic econommts wistly, gave heaps however, would gludly sce the “out wure of 
of good advice, and apphied tests with shrewd- aospttals ri lically reformed While the hos 
‘és, but it Ras a presumptuous eel abasing 4 tal, espccrally im the case of accidents, does 
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much fo relieve distress legitimately, there 15 
i mass of it at which we look aghast, It 
most importonately pressing perhaps in the 
East of London, not because its individual 
cases of misery are worse than they ate else 
where, nor because the needy beg there, but 
because there are s0 many of them, 
tens of thousands of people who all hive from 

hand to mouth, and move on the thinnest 
social ice, are congregated together, the total 
number of suffercrs, of those who have crossed 
the line from wages to want, or broken 
through ito the cold water, ts sometimes 
overwhelming What shall we do that these 
may be fed? Stern suspension of out door 
relief, however st might ultimately compel 
more thnft—if people consented to be thus 
patiently taught—will not fill empty bellies 
now. In-loorrehef may deter, but degrades 

Distant sem: political schemes for the culttva 

tion of waste land are cheered by crowds who 
do not know a thistle from a draming tile, 
Local benevolence does something, with its 
soup and tickets, The nelp which the poor 
give to the poor does more. Radical legisla- 
‘von will probably do most, Meanwhile we 
hear much of State wed emigration But 
assuming that a man is worth twice as much 
an the colomes as he 1s here, and that he as 
willing to go there—the only obsticle to his 
transportation being wint of money—I can- 
not understand why a “ National Emigration 
Company” 1s not started ‘There must surely 
be some machinery for the recovery of capital 
with good interest Jent to emigrants Fi- 
nancial interchange is imcessant, Every 
needy respectable man, sure of good work 
and wages elsewhetc, should be able to 
command means for getting there without 
being tarred with the “chanty” brush. The 
money for his passage should be paid by the 
company on his amval in the colony, where 
he mught be looked sharply after, I believe 
agood trade might thus be as surely drven 
1m emigsants as in timber, Of course, such 
emigration would specially leave more of the 
stupid and helpless at home, smce none but 
the heenly enterprising would flit But even 
when the feeble failues are helped out of this 
country by chanty, they arc lutte or none 
the better for the aid = Zians mare 

and are feeble still, And that won't pay in 
acolony I remember, when I fust set foot 
into Canada from the United States some 
years ago, the first man I met was a car- 
penter, And he begged He touched ns 
cap, grumbled, and asked for a shiling. A 
company wholly devoid of sentiment, but 
prepared. to carry honest labourers to their: 
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task and get a good dividend out of them, 
would, I bcheve, do the work needed as far 
‘as the wok needs to be done, 


Besde such means for the bettering of 


Where poor town dwellets as are provided in their 


removal to another atmospheie and scene, 
or m the erection of good houses for their 
shelter in the place where they have lved, 
tmuch may be done by improving the ar 
which they breathe and the thmgs which they 
ste, Take this last point first. We are pro- 
foundly, though often unconsciously, aftccted 
by out matetal surroundings Thus, refine 
ment may be kindled or prohibited, and 
thus, too, a vehicle 1s provided for the import 
of fresh and sweeter thoughts Some, there 
fore, seek to raise and cheer toring spints 
by exhibitions of pamtng, and the like. { 
do not beheve in the elevating influence of 
& picture where pagan amours are promi- 
nently framed, or shepherdesses—if there be 
any such pastoril ofc ls—aidly defy on can 
yas the tanning of the sun and wind, But 
‘as true decoration 1s divine, and art which 15 
really fine promotes culture, selected dis 
pays of it have been made in some of the 

est and most crowded parts of Last 
London, notably Whitechapel, by my old 
neighbour and friend, Mr. Barnett, of St 
Juile’s, and some of the impressions made 
‘on surlates which seemed to be coun 
have been pathetically cheeng In the fur 
therance of influences thus imparted, con 
certa and oratorios hwve becn given, window 
gardening has been helped, and wholesomely 
pleasing prints aie supplied for dreary walls 
ia schoolrooms and private dwellings, In 
ths desire to spread decorative refinement, 
the Kyrle Soctety has been conspicuous 
But, perhaps, the chief present feature of 
Uhs movement may be scen in the adorang 
of “ open spaces, such as old bunal grounds 
By the planting of these, and their nice equip 
ment with arbours and seats, out door summe 
drawing rooms, as it were, may be provided 
for whole rows of poor stuffy houses which 
have no nooks of repose withm, nor outlook, 
except on dust and gnt This fashion of 
gp tural furntture has, gronn, and 1 
yeatly growing stronger, whereat I rejoice, 
‘The first old churchyard thus belped towards 
embellishment by the Metropohtan Board of 
Works was, I believe, ours at St. George’s- 
inthe-East. It had been closed since the 
Intramural Interments Act of 1851, and none 
‘but the Home Secretary could give leave for 
a burial there. 
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The process of converting it into a retrospects of my sojourn there will be my 
“recreation ground” was 2] and work with fellow panshioners in realang 
conducted slowly, for we no real the long talked of conversion of our church 


precedent to go by. Two days were con 
sumed in court before we could get our 
“faculty.” But the paruh, represented 
im Vestry, showed great public spint and 
generonty, We asked for no outa bel 
except a loan to be gradually d i, 
though the business cost some £5,000 
‘Ths great outlay was partly caused by the 
purchase of a Wesleyan bunal ground which 
adjoined our own Herem arnved a curious 
effect of the present Church establishment 
As rector, I was chawman of the Vestry and 
an offical’ purchaser of land required for our 
purposes ‘Lhus, one morning, I found my 
self the owner of—TI think it was four hun- 
dred and seventy—dead Nonconformists I 
gave instructions for the placing of a notice 
on the chapel door, begging any fnends of 
the deceased to remove ther monuments, if 
they felt so disposed. But none did 1 
ogy here say that in marking the dimsion 
Detween so-called “‘consecrated’ and “un 
consecrated" ground, we came on the solu 
tion of « difficulty which mnght serve asa 
gude to others There was a huge muldle 
rey of partition between the two plots, thick, 
Cal wi 
Patrolled xy we pulled down 
‘hen the Judge of the Consistory Court, 


who heard the application for our faculty, demand fc 


came to inspect His sentence was, “You 
must have a line drawn between the two 
bunal grounds It may bes thin iron fence, 
but there must be some hne of demarcation 
between the two, however slight” “How 
would Euclid’s ine do?” I ventured to ask 
his Honour, The notion took him, and 
a stone 1s set there now saying that the divid 

ang wall went so many yards in such and such a 
direction from that spot, Lhus we Srumped 
and the lawa mower chatters without a 

over the old fence between the groups of 
dead who were carned respectively out of 
the church and chapel. ‘hough now brought 
and kept together closer than ever, they have 
had no differences at all. 

Our “‘ Recreation Ground" 1s a suc 
cess, Skilled gardeners have been hired, a 
hothouse built, and a succession of flowers 
has been yearly bedded out through the sum- 
mer. Women bring then work and sit sew 
img out of doors, while their cluldren play 
around their knees Old and sick people, 
who are so many, sun themselves on the 
benches. This garden opens into the Rat 
chff Highway, and one of the most pleasant 


fia, and cautiously standing 


yard mto a “Recreation Ground.” But it 
was an up hill business at first, and the meas 
made m is construction was ghastly. We 
had to dig foundations for several things, and 
there were bones At last, however, order 
grew out of disorder 

Happily the action for the conversion of 
burial grounds ito public flower gardens 
1% now well set up and may be expected to 
grow = The worth of a beautficd spot im the 
midst of repellent surroundings 1s not easily 
calculated, but it 1s great, and may be made 
far greater than many at first imagine , for 
at 18 not the epen spaces only which are 
valued, but thew decorations An unfur 
aished room 18 not inviting Indeed, however 
water tight,1t1s an accepted symbolof penury, 
Pais ase thus being taken not merely to 
save old plots from being built over, but to 
adorn and equip them as beautifully and 
comfortably as possible When this 1s com- 
bined with downright commercial usefulness 
at mught seem to commend itself most for- 
cxbly. But it 1s not always so. 

in speaking of such improvements as 
these st must be remembered that one great 
demand has always to be met, 
though all the open spaces in London were 
fitly preserved and furnshed, and that 1 the 
for good ar It 1s of small use to 
“take the air” when st 18 tamted Breathe 
it the Londoner must, whether it be good or 
bad And the aur which, literally, always 
falls the oak cannot be good = It w rather 
hard on the air which is corrupted by evil 
‘communications, but the resuitis mischievous 
We all know that smokes the clnef offender, 
and that a zealous society 13 established for 
and exercised in its abatement No doubt 
much of the nnschuef carned by the air comes. 
from the domestic grate, which 2s not con 
structed to burn anthracite cual nor to con 
sume its own smoke, But the tall chimney 
of the manufactory 1s the greatest sinner, and 
the hardest to be reached, conspicuous though 
tbe. ‘The fact ay that a Public Prosecutar 










ever for any aughbouthood, who shall not 
be attached to At, as a police constable 1s, 
assul a “smoker” without 
ect of persons. As it p, 
of this mischievous nuance 
I action, and no man likes 
sy—however true—against his 
much lees against an industnous 
and again when I have becn in 


the chuir of the Ve at St. George's, and 
complaint has ‘nisen about the volumes of 

from some buge neighbouring chimney, 
Ihave heard some such remarks as “ Well, 'm 
glad to find that So-and-so is at work again,” 
or “I don't like to see the pipe of a rate- 
payer put out.” This is natural, and J, for 
‘ene, had not, in some instances, courage 
cnough to make official complaints about a 
downpour of smuts, Of course I wa» acoward 5 
but then most men are social cowards. 
Heartless public prosecutors, specially told 
off for the purpose, would have small dificulty 
in compelling obedience to the law, The 
offences are such ay certainly cannot be com- 
mitted in secret. 

In thinking about the sanitary condition of 
poor East Londoners { admit that, in some 
respects, they are betier off than many who 
live in favoured country places. ‘They are, 
4g., provided with fever and smallpox hos 
pitala to which a dangerous sufferer may be 
at once removed with assurance of skilled 
care, The defiant stupidity of some people 
is, however, almost incredible, and Pave 
‘seen it at its worst among town-dwellers who 
are supposed to be more intelligent than 
tustics. Not only will a gaping crowd close 
sympathetically around the departing infected 

tient, but if he or she should be a chitd, £ 

weknown itto becven kissed. Whatisto 
be done with or for such kindly fools? We 
thought that we did what we could. Divers 
of us, according to the proportion of our faith 
end knowledge,were always \ing caution. 
Our sanitary officers were both intelligent and 
assiduous. We had systematic house-to-house 
visitations or hunts for infectious diseases. 
Printed directions were widely distributed, 
‘The excellent East-London Nursing Society, 
which aims at providing every parish with a 
thoroughly trained nurse, worked well in the 
epreading of sanitary knowledge—not only 
telting but showing people what to do. The 
teachers of the schools were wide awake to 
keep out children from infected houses, but 
marvelously blind and stubborn ignorance 
survived and survives, With all care, how- 
eves, it ia hard to stop contagion where the 
disease has guch short distances to travel as 
in cities, Indeed, when guch a malady as 
scarlet fever enters a podr crowded town 
district, the wonder is thatjin spite of sedu- 
Jous removals to the hospital, any escape. 
Ifthe poison did not sometimes lose its power 
every fimily ought to be smitten in turn. 
As it is, some mystic influence seems occa- 
sionally to disarm it, and the\ plague dies 
down. 

\ 


a \ 
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In speaking of material defects in the state 
of my EastLondon neighbours, I cannot 
omit reference to the scarcity of fish 
amongst them, Public attention is now being 
drawn to this. Better late than never, But 
it is certainly late. The very first thing, 
indeed, mentioned in the Old Testament 
about the condition of man on earth is, “ Let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea.” 
That is the promise and assarance, 
‘Moreover, the most frequently repeated and 
recorded work of Christ in the New Testa- 
ment is the feeding of multitudes with loaves 
and fishes. And yet in these days of Christian 
progress the multilude is, or has till quite 
lately been, unable to get them, I myself 
could not buy sixpennyworth of good sprats 
without sending nearly a mile for them, and 
there were many thonsands of poor people in 
my immediate neighbourhood as ill off in this 
matter 2s Iwas. The worst of it was that 
few scemed to care. People could not be 
said to have lost their appetite for fish; they 
rather failed to have one. Fearsome “ mus- 
sels,” and little saucers of yellow, nauscous- 
looking “whelks,” were no doubt sold at 
some stalls, grimy by day and. glaring by night 
~t th I never saw any special press of 
customers at them—and “ fried-fish shops” 
sent a wonderfully penetrating smell through 
some close back streets; but good fresh fish 
was banished 28 a luxury above the means 
of our neighbours. 

OF course accessible places could easily 
have been found for its landing and distribu- 
tion. Shadwell, ¢¢., presented itself at a most 
convenient turn in the river. Some of the fish- 
laden ships might well have discharged their 
cargo there. But no, they all sailed or steamed 
by up to Billingsyate, with crowded 
approaches and jealous “ring,” which kept 
‘up an exclusive price of the article to be sold, 
so it was said. Chiefly encouraged by a hard- 
headed North Countryman, Mr. Willey—a 
great friend of mine—who lives in Ratcliff 
Highway, we persisted, by private complaint, 
public mecting, correspondence in the local 

and municipal remonstrance, in protest- 
‘Ing against this iniquity. There was small 
doubt about our opponent. I shall not easily 
forget a protesting deputation which I ac- 
companied, and which “waited upon” divera 
magnates at the Guiklhall There is a nar- 
row pier which juts out into their room, 
about three feet wide. It is closed at the 
end by a stiding brass bar, Here ‘the 
spokestan stands to address the assem 
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blage. It was ruled that one only of the 
deputation should be allowed to open his 
mouth. I intended to have had my fling, 
but of course the busmness now fell mto the 
hands of Mr Ritchic, one of the Members for 
the Lower Hamlets, who headed us. I stood 
close behind him, holding bis hat and 
umbrella, and looking sresstibly sympa 
thetic, though he 1s a strong Conservative, 
and some of my friends are not content with 
cal'mg mea Liberal. Anyhow, here we were 
radically agreed. Mr. Ritchie did hie work 
with pluck and tact, but the angry facial and 
verbal waves were a sight to see and hear. I 
came away with a profound mental prayer for 
munieapal reform, and with such a perception 
of the mischief which monopolies can effect 
as made me feel sure that this outcome of 
it at any rate could not long survive any 
public unveiling ‘Lhe “loaves” have becn 
fieed, and the “fishes” are following suit 

In settmg down these maternal remmis 
cences, while I recall some featuics of the 
commissauat of East London I must say 
that which many will hardly believe, wiz 
that there was an abundant supply of far 
milk ‘The dweller in the field», the nt, 
frequently cannot get milk at all Its the 
most perfect food, and more needed than 
any other in building up the frames of young 
children , and yet in many country panshes, 
with plenty of cons to be secn, the poor hive 
so long becn unible to get milk that 
have almost lost their taste for at, and hardly 
know sts valuc. It is alt converted into 
butter and cheese for the large mankets, or 
goes to towns in those tall tin vessels which 
dhsplay the survival of the fittest mk c uncr, 
and may be seen at almost anystation [his 
wall the worse for country children, though 
better forsuch as hve in towns The poorest 
there can get fair milk, Indeed, I remem- 
ber some, 0 an intensely crowded neighbour 
hood, which was 80 good that HM f 
tor of Schoolsused to take a bottle of 1t away 
with him when he paid us his annual visit 

‘The minute distributon, however, of some 
foort 18 needlessly costly to the poor. ‘Loo 
many take a bite out of it before it reaches 
the mouth. ‘Theie ate shops in unexpected 
ends and comers of slums and blind courts 
which might be supposed to eahibit the last 
spuhs im the conflagration of expiring com- 
meice. The returns of some of them, though 
the duplay in their windows 1s not great, are 
bardly so small as might be imagined. I 
think of those which sell “ sweets.” These last 
come cheap to the merchant, and are alway 
dear to the chid. I must here repeat 


record of a discovery. One day I was cross- 
mg 2 sugar housein thedocks and saw a dozen 
casks filled with the nasty scrapings of the 
floor, which was greasy with escaped mol1sses. 
“What are these for?" Iasked “Oh, they 
goes to make Iolhpops, sr,” was the reply. 

‘Anot unfrequent form of request for avis: 
tance was that for cipal, say 58, to act up 
a “swect stuff shop,” and thengh I once 
made a careful calculation from trustworthy 
Mata, Iam afraid to say what mcome this wa» 
‘supposed to be capable of producing. But, 
apart from these small frnges of luxury, the 
mode of distributron which has hitherto pre- 
vuled is very expensive to the consumer 
Somehow, London working jo have not 
apprehended the value of genuine co-opera- 
tion. ‘They have been hike a heap of sand, 
m coherence as well as multitude, and have 
seldom made the most legitimate combina- 
ton for the supply of their own nccvsities 
‘and the disposal of then produce here 1s 
achange now. Some ficsh action 1s set up 
which promises to grow Dut the seed 1s 
small at present = Provincril towns hive 
shown what can be done by co ope ition, 
though the London m.lhons have been slow 
to move, 

It seems to me that they suffir fiom a 
careless spirit of acqmescence hy hve 
made no greit protests «Lhe “ Litter Cy 
of Outcast London” we hive heard so mus 


they of has come from those who have secu the 


suffeing rather than from those who are 
feeling it It would be more hopeful if they 
did intelligently cry And then, as a shicwd 
friend said to me, they are not tac “ outcast,” 
but rather such as “come im,” who suffer 
most and cause most suffering, The steady 
influx from the prosinces piles up the heap 
of human sand, and chokes the ranks of the 
local artsan, In the East this 1s most con 
spicuous, since the mcompetent flock to tle 
docks, which give some simple employment. 
All the most shiftless gravitate there, many 
tramping in daily from a distance 

‘The question 1s often asked, What brings 
these crowds to London? ‘The real reply 
which has been given by several, and at 
vanced elsewhere by myself, I believe to be 
this. It 1s not so much theu love for the 
place itself or hope of higher wages, as the 
independence and possible fixty or, at least, 
choice of tenure to be got there, Most come 
not because they hike the town, but because 
they dislike the social and political position 
Tutherto held by the labourer m the country. 
No wonder. 

{To be continued ) 
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By M MM 


M ¥ Love, beside the Southern sea, 
Of busy streets 1s fain to tue , 
Up to those hulls that shine on me 
She stretches arms of vun desire 


Tired of the bilowy thunder made 
‘When the sou’-wester calls so loud, 

‘Lired of the glittenng Jong Parude, 
And all the changeful restless crowd 


She se.s the Grampians’ heathery bluc, 
The snow fed nver rushing by, 

The Ochils, steeped in emerald hue, 
Kinnoul, dark-stemmed against the sky , 


And fir above, the briar bush sweet, 
hat only passing airs betray 

To lovers who, with tardy feet, 
Are lingeung on their homeward way 


‘Tis these she loves © constant hills t 
T cannot all forsaken be 

Something of he: from you distils, 
Some of her heart you give to me 


Chafed by these swaddling bands of fate, 
‘Tis ours to see, and not attain 

The spint oft but meets its mate 
1o duft apart, and lose agun 


One day stands out o'er other days 
Tn viston ot the “ might have been 

the vision flies, the hard world stry«, 
And rears its wall of brass between 


They two had chmbed the mountain's brow 
Lbgher thin morning musts have buth 

Life seemed one endless wondrous’ Now, 
They were alone in all the earth, 


Above them but the solemn blue 
Whose hush of noon no motion stirred, 
And as their hearts together grew 
Between them was uo nced of word. 


O that the soul on such fair height 
Could hnger' There ‘twere good to dwell t 
Transformed by something of that hght 
That first on love m Eden fell. 
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Soft western breezes o'er us creep, She laid her head upon the moss, 
‘Famt-sweet, from hills of whin m flower , And let her soul go out from her 
‘With strange sad cnes'the pee-wits sweep— 


And now it 5 the sunset hour, And thon wast there, poor heart! Thine 


own 
No words can tell that glow of gold, Beats feared to breth the sence throu,h , 
Those tender manves, those peaks fi. So darkly deep her eyes had grown, 
stamed, So strong the spell her presence threw, 


‘That pure translucence, heaven unrolled, 


‘That when all else was past remained Her thoughts were far away from thee, 


Yet by her side she let thee stay. 
Bluc bells and primroses emboss He who the shnne may never se 
‘The turf, the little ferns scarce stir. Will gladly watch sts door all diy. 





‘The long Jane sun could hardly bear ‘Without her, what are lengthening days, 
Lo leave the North he loves so well Or balmuer softness of the nights? 
All night the soft glow hovered there 


As of lus swift return to tel, ‘And yet such hope 1s in the aut, 


Sach stir of promise im the trees 
But now he hurries down the sky The rooks glad tales are telling there, 
Ere half the afternoon be o'er, And whispers come upon the breeze— 
And bare and brown the hedgerows he 


‘Where roses blushed through green before. pie orid’s year has its Junc of murth,, 


And thine shall not all winter be, 
Sping vill retun, but sf she stays, God gives the flowers back to the euth, 
Who is the crown of Spring’s delight» And He will give thy Lose to thee.” 


EARTH SHAKINGS, THEIR CAUSE AND WORK. 
By RICHARD A PROCTOR. 


DURING the lat half year we have but 

temble evidence of the energy of those 
isternal forces which indicate the inherent 
vitality of the earth. Destructive locally, 
significant of death rather thin of Ine m then 
chtcet working, these forces toll us im reality 
that the time of our earth’s decay and death 
a yet far of. Thousands, nay, hundreds 
of thousands of yeaty inust pass before 
the ternal forces of the earth cease to 
model and remodel its surface, and so to 
keep st fit to be the abode of living creatmes 
When those forces che out—as in fulness of 
time they must—the begnning of the end 
will be at hand. Apart from catastrophic 
events which science sees no reason to 
apprehend, the carth will be fit, ¢ would 
seem, to be mhalated by multstudinous forms 
of Infe, veget ible and anmal, 60 long as any 
part of is sohd crust remains above the 
level of the sea But forces are continually 
at work which tend to reduce the amount of 
Jand surface In pcnods far shoter than 
have clapsed since first the present cust was 
fashioned these forces woulil have wrought the 
destruction of every contment anil of eviry 
island — As Sir John Tletschel sud, when as 
yet the ful evidence of the long duration of 
the earth» past history had not been gar 
nered—“ I1ad the prmeval would been cons 
structed as at now custs, time enough has 
elapsed, and force enough directed to thit 
end has been in achvity, to have long azo 
destroyed every vestige of lanil” 

In consudcting the endence of the euth’s 
internal activity, 1t may be well buelly to 
aquire what probably 1s the state of things 
beneath the smface, and certain relations 
which must certanly exist. 

‘The common idea about the parts of the 
eatth’s crust which he deep below the visible 
surtace 1s, that they are nccessanly very firm 
and rigid. ‘This sdea 1s also commonly asso- 
qated with the belief that mside the frm and 
iigid crust there may be a region of mtensely 
hot, mmprsoned gases, the mateual sub- 
stance of the earch’s interior being 1ased by 
luat to the vaporous form. Onc of the 
est reasoncrs of our time, and m some 
tespects ite foremost philosopher, has adoptul 
thu theory of an intenor vaporous region, 
presumably of low density (seeing that even in 
experments by which oxygen and hydrogen 
have been hquefied under pressure the density 
<attamed haa never approached that of water), 


as the explanation of the low density of the 
it planets, 

a py be well to dwell, then, for a mo- 
ment on the ¢ffect of mternal picasure 
within even a solid globe of the enith’s size, 
that we may see how far the frame of such 
a globe would be from a stite of ngudity. 
The wotd nguity must here be cie- 
folly distinguished fiom the word soldity 

Rugiduy 28 ordmanily, but not necessary, a 
charactenstic of solidity. And deep down 
below the surface of a sohd globe as massive 
as the earth, nudity 1s a quality which would 
be entuely absent. The common idea that 
under great pressure solid matter becomes 
more firm and ony:clding, 15 erroneous, On 
the contary, Tieser’s expenments on the 
behaviour of hint sticl under high pressure 
show that if our exth were made of a solul 
material as hard as stcel, the substance of thiy 
solid globe ata depth of less than twenty miles 
would be absolutely plaste under the enor 

mous presswe to which it would be sub 

jected, With every mile of escent the 
Pressure would increase, and at the centre 
it would attain its maximum «mount, To 
many, indeed, this seems inconsistent with the 
fact that the force of gravity mows less and 
L.ss as the centre of the earth w appronched, 
until it vanishes there altogether, he pie» 
sures existing at different points within a globe. 
like the earth, are not proportional to thc 
force of gravity, but to the total weight ot 
supetincumbent matter, It 1s strange that 
who fambar experiences show this to be the 
case, the mistake should stilt be so often 
made of confounding gravity with pressure 

Giavity at the bottom of the deep sea 18 
almost exactly equal (but si,Afly less) to 
gravity at the surftce, yet every one who 
has ever divcd knows thrt the pressure of 
the watct increases with every foot of 
descent. At great depths it becomes so enor- 
mous that hollow vessels made of strong ma 
terials are crushed by its action, The same 
Principle must obviously hold true with the 
solid crust so soon as we piss below those 
depths at which the rigtdity of the earth’s sab- 
stance suffices to resist the pressure resulting 
fiom the supenmcumbent nutss. We seem 
lofty mountams, for example, how granite and 
other rock substances can resist the pressures 
due to heights of four, five, or six miles, There 
might, perhaps, be mountains ten mules in 
height—so great 1s the rigndity of some rocks. 
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But Tresca’s experiments provg that amoun ! 
tain twenty miles mm height 1s imply an im-- 
possibility, because all the lower parts of 
guch 2 mass would be plastic under the 
auperincumbent weight must it be m 
the earth's mterior Instead of the crust 
‘emg more and more ngid with every mile 
of descent, it must become more and more 
plastic, more and more ready to yield to 
changing directions or intensities of torees at 
work upon it. 

Now if the earth’s mterror were ex} 
to fio disturbing action, or to disturbmg 
forces small by comparison with the pres 
sures which produce the plasheity above 
descnbed, there would be all but perfect 
stillness xp the ewth’s mtertor (supposed for 
the moment to be wholly, or almoat wholly, 
sohd} ‘The depths of the great sea are 
perfectly fluid, yet are they at almost perfect 
rest. But, witlun the depths of even an en 
tirely sobid earth like ours, forces are at work 
which are of the same oder as those which 
make the solid frame, plastic throughout, all 
but a merc surfice film of partially ngid 
structure The forces exerted by sun and 
moon tn 1aising tides on the ocean act ener 
getically on every part of the carth’s fame, 
and always with those variations of intensity 
which tend to produce displacements Ihe 
force of the moon, for instance, on the globe 
of the euth, being exerted on each part of 
the earth's mterior m degree and direction 
corresponding to the posiuon of that part, 
necessarily tends to deform the plastic in 
tenor, and with at the but partully rad 
crust Ihe sun acts in hhe manner = Lhe 
way m which the mighty globe of the earth 1s 
made to reel, in the long precesstonal period 
of 25,900 years, shows how effective arc these 
influences It us only because the very vast 
ness of the pressures, producing mteinal plas 
trexty, limuts the range im the effecnye yais1. 
tion of pressures in direction and degrcc, that 
the deformations which would result in the 
case of an absolutely soltd globe are com 
paratively slight, when the dimensions of the 
tarth’s globe, aa a hole, are considered 
But such deformations must be taken into 
account in anv theoretical discussion of the 
earth's movements as a whole, or of the 
movements of her crust Whatever view we 
take of the earth's micnor, whcther we admit 
‘or reject the possibility that lage pats may 
be liquid or vaporous, we must always con- 
wider the external deforming forces on the 
globe of the earth, regarded as a whole 

Now what may be the actu il condition of 
the eaith’s internal regions science bas not 
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yet been able to determine with certainty. 
‘Mr. Hopkins, from mveshgations of the pre- 
cessionil motion of the earth, mferred that 
the sold crust must he at least 800 miles 
thick. Sir W. Thomson, from the observed 
height of the water-tde, which of course would 
be affected if the solid globe nere mfuenced 
by atidal deformation, infers that the frame of 
the earth 13 as ngidas though the whole mass 
were of sohd steel Mr O, Fisher, nm his 
“Physics of the Karth’s Crust,” gives good 
teason for rejecting the adea of alsolute 
solidity , for he shows that the iregulanitics 
of the surface of a solid globe cooling, would 
be much less than those which actually 
east on the earth’s surface. He infers fiom 
observed temperatures in Alpine traclhng, 
that the solid crust is about twenty five miles 
thick, but the centril portions he assumes 
may or rather must be solid , so that ne have 
acentral solid mass separated from a mode 
rately thick crust by @ shell of unknown 
thickness, chiefly hquid, but paitly perhaps 
gaseous, despite the enormous prcssure to 
whichit is subjected §=Mr Herbert Spencer's 
theory that the gieater portion of the intenor 
of our earth 1s gaseous, scems open to very 
Senous obyechons to say the least, especially 
when we consuler the indications of greatly 
increased density towards the centre 

But that the actual surface of the earth 1s 
ima state of continual movement 1» after all 
whit chnefly concerns us in considcting great 
subtenanean disturbances On this point 
thure 18 no longer room for doubt The 
pendulum researches of Professor G Darwin 
—started with another purpose in view, viz 
to determine what chinge there may be in 
the action of terrestnal gravity—have shown 
that the whole crust of the eaith 1s in 2 state 
of constant tremor Whatever the actual 
condition of the intenor regarded as a whole, 
there must be large regions paitly liquid 
and paitly vaporous, the erust wove which 
undulates and vibrates constuitly under the 
vatying forces to which st 1s exposed, com- 
munaung to more stable portions minor 
movements of undulation and vibration. 

Apait of course rom the action of external 
forces on the earths mass, we must consider 
toternal procesves which are curtamly taking 
place, lot their mterpretaton be what it may. 

Tt is clear that the waters of the earth ply 
very important part 1n disturbing the earths 
anterior. It 1s only necessary to note the 
distribution of active volcanoes and volcanic 
regions tosee (hat thisisso for with scircely 
any exceptions (and those readily explauned) 
the regions of achive disturbance are near the 


fea shore. And again, while observation thus 
points to the sea as closely connected with 
subterranean disturbance, reasoning shows 
that the relation mught have been ex 


pected. 

‘The water which forms our seas 2nd oceans, 
and their offepnog lakes and rivers, 1s the 
most variable of the earth's globe 
regurded as awhole, When the frame of the 
earth was intensely hot to its very surface the 
seas could have existed only im the form of 
& mighty atmosphere of steam, 10 which 
immense masses of cloud constantly floated, 
For water could not have rested on the 
fiery hot surface. But while m that early 
btage of the eirth'’s history the material of 
the future ocean was outside the earths 
crust and in an atmospheric form, there 1s 
good reason for believing, with Saemann, Le 
Meunier, Frankland, and Sterry Hunt, that 
in the remote fature of the earth the waters 
of the sea will be withdrawn into her interior. 
The process of withdrawal 1s in reality taking 
place even now. Enter any cavern, such 
as Kent's Hole in Devonshire, on 
dnest and hottest day, or even after weeks 
of dry weather, and you shall find the roof 
wet with the watcrs which have been slowly 
making their way from the surfice, where 
they fell in the form of rain months before 
Throughout the whole crust of the earth, 
except in a few spots where rain never falls, 
the same process is going on all the time 
Only a portion of the water, which thus falls 
on the earth, ever rctums to the surface in 
the form of springs. Artestan wells show 
how slowly some of the strata of the earth 
pernut water which has thus reached them to 
pass through , but they show also how 
portion of the carth’s waters are phot 
beneath the surface. 

‘Of course the greater part of the water 
which reaches the surface in the form of rain 
1s presently restored either to the sea in the 
form of nver water, or to the air in the form 
of aqueous vapour, Were it otherwise a few 
years would show a measurable change in 
the sea level, Itmay well be that the amount 
actually withdrawn from the sea surface m 
this way, and not restored, does not produce 
a change of level of more than a foot in a 
thousand sears, Still even that would involve 
@ very important alteraton m the aspect of 
the earth m such periods of time as belong 
toa planet's history A million years would 
teduce the sea level by a thousand feet, and 
tn & penod of tne, which cannot be reckoned. 
Jong when compared with the vast periods 
of which the heavens and the earth speak 
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to us, every of water would have dis- 
appeared frod the aurface of the earth, 

Howey er Seta ai not concerned bit ie 
question w! the seas, once outside the 
earth m the form of a steam atmosphere, will, 
while the earth 1s still p. Planet, pass wholly 
into its interior, as m the case of the moon 
they seem to have done. That the waters of 
the sea are slowly finding thew way into the 
earth’s intenor is certain the rate at which 
they are so pissing inwards 15 as yet entirely 
uncertain 

Now beneath the actual floor of the*sea, 
and beneath the central regions of large 
continents (one should, perhaps, say beneath 
nearly the whole land surface of the earth), 
the process of withdrawal would usually take 
place quietly. From the laws of the con- 
duction of heat we know that the thickness 
f comparatively cool crust beneath the sea 
oust be very much greater than where there 
1s no sea. The constant pressure of enor 
mous masses of ice cold water (Lept cold, be 
it noted, in the eas of oceanic circulation) 


the must have withdrawn heat from deptha ot 


the solid crust lying far down below the sea 

floor Consequently the process of slow with 

drawal, which 1s really taking place beneath the 
‘sea, usually causes little tendency to intenor 
disturbance It may even be that there 1s an 
almost exact balance between the two pro- 
cesses necessarily at work in those parts of 
the earth’s crust which he beneath the sea— 
the gradual loss of heat on the onc hand, and 
the increase tn the quantity of internal water 

Were the water which 1s withdrawn ma thou- 
‘sand years beneath the sea, taken down at one 
movement to the regions of intense heat far 
below the sea-floor, and turned, as at would 
necessarily be, into superheated ste im, there 
would, no doubt, arise great increase of pres 

sure, and pechaps tremendous disturbance 

But the region of great temperature must 
slowly descend, or in other wards, the tem 

perature at given depths below the sex must 
very gradually become Jower and lower, and 
though the may be exceedingly slow, 
it cannot be much slower than the indrawal 
of water below the sea floor. 

Again, m parta of the carth’s surface far 
from the sea, and, indeed, along by far the 
greater proportion of the range of coast, the 
quantity of water taken iito the interior 1s 50 
small that here again there must usually be a 
balanced action Detween the two processes . 
the cooling of the crust, gradually extendigg 
to greater and greater depths, and the in- 
drawal of water, to be converted into steam 
when it has reached a sufficient depth, 
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But at certain parts of the coast line, the 
rate at which water finds itqgway towards 
the mterior is too great to bé thus always 
Balanced by the effects of lowenng tempera- 
ture, or deepening of the layers of given 
average temperature, 

In the first place there are much greater 
variations of pressure at the sea-coast than 
elsewhere, and though usually the crust be- 
neath the sea shore may be able to withstand 
such changes, yet there may not be sufficient 
strength im certam places to prevent the 
occasional formation of openings through 
which water may find its way mto the interior 
Consider, for instance, the effect of the alter 
nate inflow and outflow of water along a 
shore-line, the enormous added pressure when 
the waters nse, and the reduction of pres 
sure when they sink agam. This would not 
operate over a large region, when the-whole 
of it 18 affected, as, for instance, the portion 
of the sea-floor that is always under water. 
But along a shore, a portion of the crust 
comes under the effect of this alternation of 
tidal pressure, while the neighbouring Bre 
of the crust are not at all afected. ‘Thus 
taking a stnp of surface square to the shore- 
line, and one-half bilow one half above the 
man sea-level—at high trde, the portion 
eas sin of searih Gory which les wea- 
ward ws subjected to much greater pressure 
than when the sea is at its mean level; 
at low tide it 1s sulyected to much less 
pressure. It 1s clear that this constant 
vanation of pressure on one hilf of the 
region must have a tendency to produce 
openings or cracks running parallel to the 
coastline, and that though the strength of 
the crust might usually be able to withstand 
the effects of this constantly varying strain, 
there must be certain of the many thousands 
of miles of coast-lme on the earth’s surface, 
where the changes of strain would at tunes 
become too great to be resisted, and sub- 
marine fractures would ensue. 

Again, the action of wind on the sea must 
at times affect in a very marked degree the 
pressure on the crust of the eaith near the 
coast, Add to this the circumstance that 
the coasts of islands and Recagtiges are Te 
gions of tation, There the moistme- 
laden ae Boar the sea discharges relatively 
the largest portion of its mousture. When 


we conmder further that along many parts of on 


the shore the very shape of the coast line 
yndieates the comparative weakness of the 
crust, which has pases alike on one side 
to pressure from below thrusting it upwards 
above the sea-level, and on the other 


ay 


side to the pressure of the water foremg it 
down, and we can readily understand that 
along some parta of the coast-lne the waters 
of the sea find readier and more rapid en- 
trance than elsewhere. Moreover they find 
their way into regions where there is reader 
access for the mmternal heat, Throughout 
internal cavities of large extent and of vaned 
structure, the water penetrates unbl it finds 
ats way to regions so hot that it 1s tumed 
into steam, at great pressure with the in- 
crease of this pressure, and probable increase 
of heat due to mechanical displacements, the 
resistance of the supermcumbent crust 1s at 
length overcome, or else a way 18 forced for 
the escape of the impnsoned vapours through. 
some neighbou.ing outlet 

‘Thus viewing the relation between sub- 
terranean disturbances and the sea we must 
somewhat modify the teleologreal interpre- 
tation which had been somewhat hastily 
assigned to the distribution of volcame re~ 
gions along shore lines A modern wiiter 
has sad that, “it would seem as if nature 
had provided against the inroads of the ocean 
by setting the carth’s upheasing forces just 
where they were most wanted" It might 
‘as correctly be said that, Nature hail so pro- , 
vided that the inroads of the ocean should 
occur just where the upheavirg forces are 
prepared to resist them. But im reality the 
two conditions are related as cause and 
effect. Because the crust has y elded 
along particular Imes, there le the shores ot 
the great deep, and there the sea waves beat 
upon the capes, headlands, and cliffs which 
math where the crust of the earth gave way. 
It has been because of the weakness of that 
part of the surface that the sea makes inroads 
there, but the same weakness tencls to render 
the regions thus encroached upon those also 
where the subterranean energies necessary to 
repel the attacks of the sea are most readily 


In the great disturbinces, then, which have 
occured dunng the past half year we sec 
evidence of the progress of that continual 
contest between sea and land which will not 
cease so long as the earth’s vitality remains 
When the earth's internal forces no longer 
upheave the crust, life anust soon cease to 


exist on the earth’s surface. So long as the 
sun hght and heat, and with them hfe, 
members of his family of worlds, wind 


and storm will rouse the sea to fresh attacks 
‘on the shore lmes of continents and lands. 
Rest on either ade can only come through 
the cessation either of solar action on the 
‘one hand or of earth acton on the other, 
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and if esther action ceased life also would 
perish from off the face of the earth. 

‘We may sce also m the termble earth 
quakes in Ischia, the Eist Indies, and Asia 
Minor, evidences of the earths repuative 
forces rather than of destructive enerates, 
though unfortunately the workin of these 
restorative processes involves the loss of 
many hves, As Sir Chules Lyell his well 
potnted out, “ The general tendency of sub 
tenanein movements when thew effects are 
considered for a suthcient lipse of ages, 15 
eminently beneficial and they constitute an 
essential part of that mechinism by which 
the integrity of the habitable surface as pre 
served. Why the working of this s.me m1 
chinery should be attended with so mach 
evil is a mystery far beyond the reach of our 
philosophy, and must probably remam so 
until we arc permitted to investizite, not 
our planet alone and tts inhabitants, but 
other parts of the moral and mitenal um 
verse with which they may be connected. 
Could our survey embrace other workis, and 
the events, not of a few centuries only, but 
of penods as indefimte as those with which 
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geology renders us familar, some apparent 
contredictioggjemght be reconciled, and some 
difficulties would-doubtless be clewed up.” 
But we cin never hope to understind the 
mystery which bes at the back of all these 
mysteries. We sce but part of the schume 

the universe, and may well believe thit if 
we saw more, much thit now perpleses us 
would seem clear, yet all that we cin sec 
must be but a smull part of thit which is. A 
tew links here and there of the mechanism 
of the universe we may detect, and please 
ourselves with the thought of the aptness 
with which these, 1t least, scem adjusted to 
their purposes, But the puts we do not 
see, the put: we may never sce, are as im- 
portant as those we see, nay, being infinitely 
vaster, they are infinitely more important 
Doubtless did we know all, we mizbt sty 
with knowledge what we can now only say 
through futh, thet all which 1s, 15 well, PLe 
forccs which to our short-sighted vision seem: 
destructive are in reuity preservative, and 
am the widest sense of the words the saying 
of the great Goethe 1s true, that “ Kverywhere 
diffused 1s Harmony unending.” 


JANET HAMILTON, 
‘The Pocteos of Hingloar 


SCOTLAND 1s especially rich un instances 

of men who have usen from lowly and 
apparently unfavourable circumstances to m 
fluence, 1f not always to personal recognition, 
m the realm of poetry. Not to speak of so 
great a master as Burns, or even of Leyden, 
Hogg, or Tannahull, we hive only to reter to 
the body of the older minstrelsy, and to the 
floating ballads and songs of the county 
known for many genetations, to see how 
naturally the national soul eapresses itself 1 
verse, untutored, yet simple, melodious, and 
tender. The excellent collections of Mr. 
Grant Wilson and of Mr, kdwards of Brechin 
show how far back the spring of Scotush 
song took its nse, how well even now the 
flow of gcnuine poctic feeling and expicssion 
3s sustuned, and how hittle 1¢ has really de 
pended on the acckent of education and 
what might have been regarded as fa ouning 
circumstances As was to be expected, the 
men who have thus 1sen to genuine poetic 
exptestion have been greatly more nume- 
rous than the women The daily house 
hold toil, the motherly cures are exhaust 
ing, and agamst the chances of uneducated 
wouen suing above their curcumstances. Our 


Scottish songstresses have, as 2 rule, been 
women of good soci! position and edu 
cation, such as Lady Anne Barnard, Lady 
Gnzel Bulhe, Miss I lhott, Mrs. Cock- 
burn, Lady Nate, and othe:s But names 
of women of the humbler ianhs are not 
wholly absent from the beadioll, and in 
these times 1 to be added to it the 
honoured name of Janet Iamulton, who, 
without what 15 technically hnown a3 educay 
ton, and m the fice of daily toil and de- 
circumstances, rose a8 naturally to 

the position of a genuine poctess, as boa 
genus tmpels. I should not seek to place 
her in the very foremost rank of our Scottish 
bards, yet, in virtue of her pure spontaneous 
» the force of assiduous self culture, a 

fine sensibility for outward nature, and a 
noble human heattedness, she has nsen to 
the rank of a true and tender poctess, and 
auded lnrgely to the umprbable treasure 
of our national song Janet Hamilton w, 
indeed, one of the most stnking mstances of 
self culture on record. Never at school, 
taught to read by her mother at home, but 
not able to write until she was fifty years of 
age, when she formed « pecular caligraphy 
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of her own, She yet shows @ power of ex- 
Preasion, a mastery of verse of Fnglish 
prose, which mmght well be "the envy of 
wnters with the best opportunities of what 
1s commonly called education. 

Janet ‘Thomson, afternards Hamilton, 
was the daughter of a shoemaker, and wis 
born m the clachan of Carshull, in the moor- 
land pansh of Shotts, m October, 1795 
That datrict bad been remarkable in_ the 
previous century for the fervour of its 
Covenanung spint, and some of Janets on 
cestois, both on the mother and father’s side, 
had strongly shared thts feeling. An espe 
cully touching and imspiring memory of one 
of her forebears had come down in the 
family She was fifth im descent from 
Johu Wiutelaw, farmer at Stand, near Monk- 
Jand Ile was at Bothwell Bng, and, after 
the defeat of his party, swam the Clyde 
on hus horse and escaped Alter four years’ 
Inding and pnvation on the moorland, he 
was taken, tied up undcr a horse, camied 
to kdinburgh, and theie, before the old 
Lolbooth, sufftred a mautyr’s death Janet’ 
muernal grindfather, William Brownlie, 
ana her own mother, were deeply umbued 
with the sprit which had anmated ther 
Bothwell Bng ancestor Hence the nature of 
Janets home upbringmg. Her mother was 
1 woman of strong character, mtense rehgrous 
convictions of the old Scottish and Calvimstic 
type, ard impressed with the duty of traming 
up he: funily in stut accordwce with her 
on views, especially in the matter of Church 
gomg ani rigid Sabbath observance. She 
was, withal, a kindly, human heuted worn, 
with a love of the old songs, billids, and 
Jegendary love of the country." Janet's warm 
and life long affection for her shows how good 
awomrn and mother she was ‘There arein- 
dications, however, that evén at an early age 
the precocious and fervid Janet felt 1n her 
soul some mikl revolt agunst the rigidity of 
her domcstic trammg Occasionally, on the 
Sabbath, during the long study of the Cate 
chism, Watts’ Divine Hymns, the Pilgrim's 
Progress, and kindred books, she would, as 
she tells us, cast 2 longing eye on the sunlight 
as it ty ca the “ha yao and ite beds of 
mangold and tansy, and listen yearmngly 
while “the lark was singing high in the 
heavens above the gowany lea.” 

It 18 very creditable to her good sense and 
moderation of character that she was not 
driven to any extreme by the narrowness and 
ngidity of her early traming, but retained 
through life the best part of 1 This she 
ahowed im her reverence for all that was 
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high-minded and pute, her ardent aspiration 
to help in improving the tone of fceln g of 
te men and women of her own 1ank in iife 
er passionate appeals, especully to the 
mothers of the land, as to the necessity of 
domestic teaching and example, and the 
inestimable value of a good mother in the 
working man's home 

Her father removed from Curshy'l to the 
town of Hamilton when Janet wis betwon 
two and three years old © Emily, when his 
child was seven, he sctlled i the village of 
Langloan, pansh of Old Monkland Hire 
Janet passed the whole of her subsequent 
Jong life. Situated on the hyh road to 
Glasgow, Langloan wis then a small and 
comparatively sequestered sillage, inhabited 
cluefly by hand loom weavers, of whose 
character and habits Jinet has given us 
much giaphic portraiture. The country 
around ®as still natural moorland. Ithad not 
‘been dug all over for coal and .ron, and made 
huleous by repulsive heaps of blackness— 
dross and slag Hand-loom weaving had 
not given place to mining, and the people 
were of the simple, old fashioned Scottish 
type ‘Ihe Calder and its tnbutary, the 
Luggte, werg still untouched streams, Janet 
as 2 gitl was @ great wanderer by the streams 
and on the moorland, the moment she got 
nid of her daily task of spinning, to which she 
had been set at nme ycars ofage. Now she 
was unconsciously nursmg the genius that. 
was in hei, educating herself m that loving 
observation of flower, and stieam, and bird, 
which in later years burst forth m simple. 
trath'ul, beautiful song-— 


Lace my dere nitlagemt bass on the can 


‘Amd the briefaote | childies th it tetable und run 
‘O'er the putbw ty—the rattle of looms aed the w om 
Ofthe weaver, that sounded the summer day lung 


Constantly and fondly does she recur to 
the scenes, Imted as they were, of her 
youthful wanderings in the neighbourhood of 
the lowly village — 

A lapels toch 9 muita trom, 


Aer o whiny and ba ther, 
Whoo ate wh itt 






ETT en fort 

Janet's education in the ordinary sense of 
the word was nothing. She seems never to 
have been at school, Her mother, however, 
taught her to read, and familansed her inund 
with Bible stones, ere she was five years old. 
She did not learn to wnte, as has been sexd, 
until she was about hfty At the age of eight 
she found a copy of “ Paradise Lost,” and 
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one of Allan Rumsay’s poems on an intellt 
ent weaver’s Ioom in the village, on “ the 
Breast beam,’ evidently lying beside him to 
be conned at intervals of leisure Those 
first touched and quickened her fancy Then, 
with « perfect ardour for books, she scemas to 
have exhausted her own and the neighbour 
ing village bbranes She read Rolhn, 
Plutarch s Lives, Ancient Umversal History, 
Raynals India, Puscottres Scotland, The 
Spectator Rambler, Fergusson Burns, Mac 
Net All ths time she was working first 
at the spinning wheel, throwing off her allotted 
tash of two hanks of sale yarn a day, and 
afterwards at the tambour frame 

‘This precocious girl mumed very early, in 
her fourteenth year ~The lid of her choice 
wae her fathers journeyman, John Hamilton, 
whom she describes as ‘ a very rey] 
young man,” and who proved an excellent 
husband, wondermg, admumg and gentle 
towards ‘2 wife with a soul quite beyond 
him She tells us, with honourable pnde, 
that when they married ther houschold 

lemishing was all pad for Her husband 
hid a Spanish dollar and on that and ther 
two paw of hands they started m hfe, and 
through many battles and bustles managed 
always to keep the wolf from the door Of 
the marmage there were ten children Janet 
rontmued to work et the tambour frame, 
as she had done before m: ye, attend 
ing at the same time to the education of 
her children Between seventeen aid nine 
teen years of oge, she wrote, or rather 
dictated, some twenty pieces in rhyme of a 
rehgious character, but, curiously enough, 
from ths date unul she was about fifty four 
she ceased to compose verses being ail the 
while an assiduous reader From fifty four 
until her death at seventy eigit (October, 
1873), she produced the very considerable 
amount of poetry and prose which she has left 
bebind her ‘The best of her writings are to 
‘be found in the memonal volume, entitled, 
“Poems, Lssays, and Sketches,” by Janet 
Humilton Glasgow, 1880 

Te was not unt after her marnage that she 
became acquainted with Shakespeare. This 
‘as the opening of a new world to her But 
she had to read him stealthily In her rank 
im Scotland at the time, Shakespeare was 
somewhat in the Judes Lxpurgater sus of, 
lar judgment But * 1 was drawn to ” 
she tells us, “as if by 2 special instinct’ 
She read kum by snatches ss she held her 
child zw her arms, or rocked it m the cradle, 
and when @ neighbour chanced to look m 
on her, she quietly put the “profane author” 


™m a hole of the wall, convemently near at 
hand = Phisgfspecial instinct” of which she 
speaks, us te key to the whole of what is 
called sclfeducation There is a prepared 
ness in a likeness of soul which enables a 
man or woman to profit, through assimilation, 
with the best authors Without this, no 
profit of any true or quickenig kind 1s ever 
got Janet Hamilton thus drew from this 
"well of Knglish undefiled, drew both diction 
and grammatical form ' The influenct 1s 
im the punty of her style, the strength 
and simplicity of her Saxon which 
fitted so well with her excellent vernacular 
‘Scottish sprung from a common source It 
as seen further m the almost uusform absence 
not only im her verse, but in her prose, of that 
stilted and pedantic verbahsm, from which self 
taught writers, even such aa Burns and Hogg, 
are seldom free 

‘The other mnfuence which served to mould 
Janet's easly mental Ife was that which his 
been at work on every charactenstically 
national Scottuh poet—the ballad lore of the 
country In her youth the printed bullads 
were much more numerous and common 
than now, and many of the more ancient 
‘ones which Scott was only gathermg together, 
were widespread on the memorns of the 
older people of the pastoral and upland dis 
tnets of the south of Scotland Janet s grand- 
mother knew them well, knew also the old 
weird world stoues and legends, and she would 
recite the ballad or tell the story to Janet and 
the group of youngsters seated entranced 
round her spinning wheel of an evening 

The special strain of pathos in Janet 
Hamilton s poems has a distinct trace of thit 
of the older ballaas = It 1s direct from the 
hfe, 1s a8 simply put as the sumple fact, with 
Just that touch which idevhses it for all time 
‘And the weird element m her verse, which 15 
not so common as other features, may be 
seen to tun back to the same ongin 


“Scotland s spinning wheel!” she exclams— 
+ speahing of thee, a Wsousand tender emouons sar 
my heart” Not a'tale of green coated fares, do 
mesticated brownies, witches, ‘sj ints black, wlite, 
and grey, but 1s associated 1m m) 
nea of the spinmng wheel 
uncrable seaner, fom whose 
drew my ideal treasares of the spirit 

‘The pieces m verse in the memorial 
volume are far from being of equal ment, 
Some of them do not nse beyond mediocrity , 
others, especially when they are the echo of 
reading, of in any way imitative, are too full of 
general epithets, and thus indutinct in pictur. 
ing But when she mings of what she sees 1p. 


mond with mento 
tse white hure! 
love I test 





JANET HAMILTON. 


the moorland, in the glen, by the stream, or 
of disappointed love and bro¥en hope in 
the humble world she lived in, she shows 
pure feeling for nature, an inborn, genwne 
Jove, fine selective delseation, and a patho, 
which flows direct from the heart to the 
heart The various pieces on the Calder and 
‘on October illustrate her power of dealing 
withnatural scenery, and “Cousin Bell” and 
* Effie” are omong the best = ner cece 
tions, unadomed yet powerful, of simple 
yet touchmg sorrow, while 2 “Lay of the 
Tambour Frame” shows her sympathy with 
struggling po- 

veity, and burn- 

ang.” denunaia- ei. Gz 
tion of somal 





‘Upward to the shrine of freedom, 
wvardy werkong for our hind 
THe die “Lyaeng eee 
Dwell ia mad, am beart ce bibat 
‘Dpward los, and onward got 


One cannot mistake the reference to here 
self in these stanzas from “Tictures of 
Memory "— 

“A Rite brewed wraike! bestet pe, 
windows 


Iw ‘email that dimly hight 
Ths dowky walls and cartes Gout 


"epee soa 


‘Sh dang therr 
fy scented bavats 
Thea all te 
‘dingy room below 





enide tho southern 
‘casement sings, 





wing Wathro bis cage’ a 
In the verses iw 
enntled “The 
Lowly Song of 
2 Lowly Bard,” 
she has strack A matron plies her 
the key-note «of sunaing Wheel 
he life and poe- 4 renal dasahier 
y dm in ayes 
Ani: 
Teta: es 
re aro tomiy, 
prot pent at Tr fur tale and bale 
a i 
Lhe hitel 
EE un ih enh 
moe The tany volume 1m 
rh 
cid al Tyelagt nbn to 
te aOLE YOu Ca 
‘ta ny png Las : a Wotggrar kind ook 
oy p 
Fc the, weight of Nn Tote ber dashing ¢ 
‘ict . 5 PRET 
Fao pp inilen ety 
‘Low in statu low 10 Bat ‘will ant mike 
Iiboar, you gt aod 
Low im all that wae 


ions prt, 
TUG voce ws 
a 


xxv-9 
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Ob you shall hear? 





Sewld replany 
ies gurted dos 
i) 
‘The mother’s heart was moved er 4°38 
‘Wars brammag 0 er wa tone 384 Bey 
She sf Pd her band 
‘Spon os ine chug cvatng bur 
‘uke a danemg eunbex pum d 
‘Awiy soto the sume ar” 


Nothing is more remarkable in these 
poems than her passion for natuie im certam 
of its aspects. Her expenence was limited, 
‘but her feeling was thus the more intense. 
She was never move than twunty miles from her 
dwelling. She was not familar with moun. 
tains, except posmbly the shadowy form of 
some distant nll or hill range. She never 
saw the sea, not any river but the Clyde. 


The n SF the ide Water, a {eibutary of 

iyde, uggie, a small but pictu- 
resque stream whose and nooks 
showed the primrose, the hyacinth, and the 
blue-bell, in spring and summer, and were 
golden with bracken in autumn, were all that 
was open to her, but they were frequently 
haunted and intensely loved. 

With the true poetic instinct that yeams 
for the wild and be free, she the 
flowers of the glens and the moorland, “the 
wildings of nature ” and the heather bloom, 
to the finest nurslings of horticultural art. 
She loved the former, as she says, and 
admired the latter. Swectly she sings of 
“Wild Flowers.” 





© or 
‘of ny toed doa, 
Myr loom wood sa ale 


“Terabe a, 
cece 


The fellowing stanzas from verses descrip- 
tive of an early morning walk in the latter 
end of April, 1830, illustrate her feeling for 
spring, and show an eye and soul for trath- 
ful, orginal, and loving delmeation, and in 
several of the lines, a fehcity of idealising 
expression which is characteristic of the true 
poet, and which comes only from the uncon- 
scious flow of imagination into the world of 
the senses ~~ 





rapt 
Fe iy 
de 
t 
it 
4 
i] 
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ge 
AE 
= 


Bos bey 
tHE 


 Agan and 

it poems. Her ri it is 

almost literally Eiitheu)” with just 
eaffusion of pathos 


i 


and under- 


ui 
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current of appropriate suggestion, to make 
the pi afor the eye also an object for 
the to brood upon. In “ ber 
Fbonghte* (1862), we have the following 


A solemn, tender melancholy, 
sett emotion, sweat and holy 5 
sense of sulltese and rrpore 
may worn heart and spurt Lown, 
Oe tag Set ee Sad Coop i, 
con aad et, 
pee th plow rowland 
Seatac Bad! Wromy let Dace? 
rendering dare 





matt grecioey 
the fali-orbed mone Ya oniendour, 
ta, serene, anit meekly tender, * 

Her pathos, tenderness, and sympathy with 
the struggling human lives around her, are 
marked and noble features in her verse. The 
sorrows, the joys, the temptations of the men 
and women among whom she lived, are 
always finely touched. Her picturmg of 
these is simple, and thoroughly realistic, but 
the instinct with which she notes the human 
element, and the intense loving sympathy 
which it excites m her, and which is woven 
30 naturally into the narrative, make her 
‘verses appeal to all truc human-heastedness, 
In a Lay of the Tambour-Frame,” she 
sings 


© ending with steno 
Greg tebourme 





a Ba, 
eek, yo sil ed bette” 
ae 
Wath: a gers ramped and ch 
ages cramped and chil 
‘The pance ure sbatterod, an cold tho wind 
‘Wows over the eastora hull.” 


In“ Winter” occur the following stanzas :-— 


“Ob, mae'e me for te folk that droe 
Whe ea ct wit ter ney 
‘Are itt wi" mast, or bay/it wi! claoe | 

‘Hag scarce a spunk 0” Bre 19 worst 


ik = mother's care 
contentaret wi’ mec lot, 
hot mnthee’s love and God's war there 1" 
“The Old Churchyard” and “The Au’ 
Kirkyard,” are powerful pieces of pathon 


JANET HAMILTON. 


ms 


Bat she 1s never mote at home or mmpres- she observed, and so intensely had she felt 


tive than when 
or disappomted love, or musplaced afiec 
ron. “Cousin Beli." “ Effie,” “ Mary 


Murren,” “Sheepie Knowe, “Mary Lee,” 
“Leddy May,” are all very touching stories 
of the simplest incidents The picture of 
Effie, stricken hearted, pale, calm, fearless, 1 
‘one of the finest and most pathetic m verse 

‘There are a good many pieces on political 
freedom, the struggles of Poland and Italy, 
and on intemperance, which show a burning 
and creditable moral enthusiasm. 

The best and most mteresting of her prose 
‘wnitings are “ Sketches of Village Life and 
Character’ They are very well wnitten, 
and show shrewdness of observation, dis- 
crimination of character, strong common 
sense, and 2 certam marked mdependence 
1m judging of prevailing social customs, and 
traditional opinions in society and the rel 


gious world § A quaint, fine flavoured old them, 


with broken hopes, the mghts 


and scenes of the outward world, 
so readily id vividly could she represent 
them, that the imagery of the past was almost 
as powerful as the real world of the present 
could have been Her contentment under 
the loss of vision was unbroken 

Tn an interview with her in her later years, 
the Rev. Dr Wallace, of Glasgow, tells us, “It 
was very touching when Mirren, her daughter, 
read some of the ballads in the volume, in 
which there arc beaut:ful allusions to nature, 
to hear the bind old mother say again and 
agam, as she sat bent forward eagerly listen 
apg, in her arm char, ‘I see it! I see it! 
It’s hke 2 crystal o’ licht set sn my very heart’ 
On expressing our surprise thet she could so 
vividly recall past scenes, and speak with 
rapture of the wild flowers which she could 
see no more, she said, ‘They’re a’ in my 
heart I loved them too well ever to forget 





Scottish piety suffuses the whole. Or as she sings — 

The following touching cident, touchingly hr 
told, will illustrate her prose wnting iter tee 

me . 

“twill ” « ‘ee thes a there 
ene Mls tateal tanetes ed oak ior Stefanie ttinn artis See ear 
conecience take derng the days of epuicopa) tyrmay Lanyon avon e 
time, and 30 srct was the eevweh made foc tom thet 


resents 
T'vomen who had atteaded her in her ast moments 
‘undertook to inform him of the bereavement, warmmng 
him at the same time that advantage would be taken 


lum Heanng this, he contrived to come, under 
cloud of nibt, to a neighbounng moor, from whence 


be saw the Procession issuing from the door 
‘Ast approached, not danng to stand’ 9 do lay 
down, and dragging. a the 

wath 


Jong heather, ax near to the rosd us be 
safety, wept that to the cold clay asst was 


eammed past, which could act be spoken 
7 
Side of hu dying wife ™ Eee 


For the last eighteen years of her iife, 
Janet Hamlton waa bind | Her asuduty 1 
reading by the dim oil lamp, or even the 
fhekering light of the cottage fire, had con- 
tributed to this result In any case, the 
world of darkness behind the sightless orbs 
¥8 a painful thing to think of. In the case 
of Janet Hamilton, the deprivation was 
qqrecrally, severe, for she was shut ont from 
that world of ght, colour, and form, the 
glow of fower, the gleam of leaf, the sparkle 


of the stream, wl the loved with a 
love. One tion she had, that 
was the singular of her power of pictur- 


ing the past, So closely and lovingly had 


She makes several touching and exquiate 
references to her bhndness, but finest of ail 
probably 1s—* A Ballad of Memorie” 


Nye amar alse) nag mar 11] woe. 
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Again 1 paaner thro! the was, 


Son rach ould-we A blunts 
7 
THD theca. 
“Agua the maw-whits bowht’s wg 
ak ower wry hend ix fappen" 
‘When fras ber oevt "mang Caldee Craig 
Bey bee wo 
‘An Kachin ia the tay" at, 
I ed wr mapetann gut cy pooch 
Te gepa' bergy moo. 












“Again Lanner ower the i 
‘Kn! pu? the cowans Goa . 
‘Agu pasa the bares” 
a os ang-gnsaynel 
laces i, 
oar radsome wncss bear 
a gane, a" gape 
‘Ao Tat Dialer heres 
"The ata of siemary lichta the past 
Tuk there's a cht abuao, : 
oq darkzew o «igo 
‘Uhat quam be endit 
Ag) ah T thnk tha 


qaaty 
ra 






Will shine as 
‘Whan Thee 
Everyone must be struck-with the contrast 
between the lowly circumstances of this 
woman's outward life—humble and — 
and the wealth of thought, feeling, fancy 
of her inner life, the life of her sou! and heart. 
Poor and lowly as she was, no one could 
more appropriately have adopted the line :— 
“My mmd to me s Lingdom 1s.” 


Her story shows what a continuous store 
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¥ from external circumstances; that, infact, the 
tme life of a man or woman is thé heart life, 

Janet Hamilton was an instance of the 
gentlacoman whorn we not unfrequently find 
among the humbler class of Scottish women. 
Simplicity, inborn delicacy of feeling, and a 
certain self-respecting dignity, are at the core 
of the character—form its reliance, its 
atrength, its grace. To these were added in 
her case “the burning thochts within,” as 
her husband put it, “that wadna let her 
rest ;” and the outcome was that while she 
Inved almost wholly unnoticed and unknown. 
to the world of mouthing noisc and bustling 
action, she was framing for herself, in a great 
measure unconsciously, the imperishable 
coronet of a Songstress of Scotland. 

Janet Hamilton passed her lifetime with- 
out public recognition of any sort, save the 
yearnings to her of a few kindred and syrae 
pathetic hearts in her own sphere of life— 

‘ings responsive to the noble utterauccs 
of the woman. After her death, a few fiends 
gathered together and subscribed for a foun~ 
tain to be joan to” id memory, in the 
wil ngloan, nearly opposite to the 
a cottage where she had hved and 
sung. There the fountain now stands, her 
memorial, the free, pure, spontaneous flow 
of its waters aptly symbol:zing the natural 


of happiness, lying in pure and elevating upwelling, the freedom, the purity of her 
thoughts, is 19 be found apait altogether song. : 
J. VEITCH, 


“IS ALL WELL WITH THE CHILD?’ 


‘Written on tho death of the Infant Prince of Heqse Darmstadt, 
‘hy w fall, agth May, 2873, 


ROCKED in thine airy nest, in leafy elm, 
Sheltered from gaze beneath the mother’s wing, 
‘Who would have a blow to throne and realm 
Could fall upon them through so fair a thing? 


So drops the lamb upon the bleak hill-side, 
So falls the blossom in the vernal frost ; 
Ab! happy flock, where such can ne'er betide | 
Ab! happy garden, where no fruit is lost! 


Thave hearts were round thee, steeled through deadly strife 
To face a danger or defend 2 throne 

A word of peril to that sweet young life 
‘Had armed a host to shield it with they own. 
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A whisper on the wire, and England's love 

Had sent her best of science and of skill , 
And England’s prayers had thronged the shrine above 

For gifts of heahng—won by supphants still. 


Or, might the Tempter whisper, as of old, 
“The poison hngers still a sorrow s cup—~ 

“The angels, who thy Father's face behold, 
‘Did He not give them charge to bear thee up? 


Ab! was there not an hour, when He who gave, 
‘With legions waiting at His word to fy, 

Held back the mighty arms that bumed to save, 
And left for us His only Son to die? 


For us—for thee! Yea, so His will be done, 
All with the child is “' well” for evermore. 
And well with them who to their home press on, 


Led by the children who have gone before t 
ANNA H. DRURY. 
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B Modan Romance 
By SARAH TYTLFR, AvuTuor or “Crrovrynr Jacgtriing,” “Lapy Bris,” rc 


| was largely conservative, and its population 


CHAPAER' Vix SCAUTY by comparison stationary, Lady Fermor had 


Lavy FERMOR was a bad woman , she | neighbours nowadays who knew nothing 


had been a bad daughter and sister, a 
bad wife, mother, and grandmothe. She had 
‘been weighed and found wanting in every 
relation Lord Fermor was not her first 
husband, nor was she his first wife. It had 
only been after passing through the divorce 
court that she had attained her present posi- 
tion. But that was half'a century ago, years 
pnor to the birth of Ins Compton’s mother, 
tale ‘Fermor’s only child to Lord Fermor 

‘for many a long day the respectable 
world refused absolutely to condone the 
heinous offence. But time will serve to 
obbterate the blackest stains, and two facts 
were in Lady Fermor's favour. The sinner 
had for a penod which was equivalent to a 
moderately long hfe time reframed from her 
old sins against moral and social laws and 
she was now an aged woman. These facts 


further of the mistress of Lambford than that 
there had been something wrong where she 
was concerned, long, long ago, something 
which was better kept out of hearing, ard 
gradually lost sight of 

Lady Fermor was too wise a woman not 
to avail herself of the slow, shy relenting, 
though she felt more contemptuous of it 
than grateful for it. She had never cared 
for the members of her own sex, while she 
had always been able to be on “ hail fellow, 
well-met” terms with a wide circle of men, 80 
long a9 she was young enough to love com- 
pany and enjoy her part init. Nevertheless 
there was a small trumph im eurmounting 
what she consideed milk-and-water | and 
bread and-butter scruples. Besides, it was 
desirable for Ins, her grand-daughter, for 
whom her guardian had some consideration 


upheld celfinterest, easy-mnded tolerance, though little affection, that she should have 


and chanty, in granting some renewal of the 
‘8 passport to mix with other than the 
utterly reckless of her sex, Though Eastham 


| the entrance to reupectable houses presided 


over by women on whose reputations aus 
pacion had not so much as breathed. 


06 


Lady Fermor had not secured the last 
boon for her daughter, Ins's mother ; she had 
moved chiedy in Bohemian sets, and as a 
natural resuit had matned 1il, mn every hght 
save 3 worldly onc, at her mother’s mstigation. 
She had led a wretched life. She had not 

either spirit or power to rebel 
against her fate, Both she and her husband 
had died young, and she had left a helpicss 
child, another girl, to the care of her mother's 
nearest relatives, who had made shipwrech of 
her fortunes 

Hard, heartless, coarse, and cory, 
Lady Fermor’s career had left her, she felt 
that she owed some reparation to her un 
happy daughter's child, and she did not mean 
that Ins's history should resemble that of 
her mother, Lady Furmor put herself to the 

ns to secure an excellent governess—who 

1d not refuse to enter the family at Lamb 
ford—and placed the pupil enurely under the 
teacher's charge. 

‘Lhe mustress of the housc did not interfere ; 
unless it can be called mterference, that 10 
the early days of Miss Burrage’s domestica 
tion, Lady Fermor did not consider it wny 
‘breach of the contract or source of pen! to 
her scheme, to encourage the httle gul when 
the came to the drawing room to mimic the 
small pecolianties and gauchenes of her 
schoolmutiess, and to reward these exhib: 
tnons of talent by herself furmshing lessons 
an thts histriontc display. She was 2 well- 
qualified professor, and showed up poor 
‘Mass Burrage’s weaknesses 80 as not only to 
canse the child Ins to dance with debght, 
but to awaken universal laughter among 
the diawmg room groups, made up of the 
fastest men and women im that corner of the 

liom, 

Ins used to cry bitterly, a little later in her 
life, over her share in the game, and she 

wonder in her troubled mind whether 
the i, fuppant, or affectedly languid laugh 
ter was that crackling of thorns under a pot 
of which the psalmist wrote It was not any 
direct word or act of Miss Burrage’s which 
aroused the remorse and suggested the mmule 
On the contrary, when the poor lad 
not help learning the extent to wi 50 
snodest and retunng a person as she wis had 
sonseibuted 1 the solecuanest i aia 
ang-room, she contented herself wit! 
ange delicate duty fauhfully. She was forced 
for conscience’ sake and in Ins's mterest to 
say to the weeping girl, nmsting m an agony 
of conten on her falseness to 
the obhgations of imendship, “ Very true, my 
dear, it 18 not right or kind to mock at your 
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frends behind their backs, especially for such 
physical mufortunes as a hsp, or short sight, 
ora queer gait, But don't worry about st, only 
don't doit again I am sure you nevet will 

Do you think I cannot say all my absurdities 
off by heart at my age, or that I mind much 
other people's noticing them, especially us 
many persons have a strong sense of the nidi 

culous which they cannot easily curb? You 
‘must remember jesting and laughter break 
no bones, though the fun might sometsmes 
be suppressed with a good grace, and the 


as suppression, strange to say, rather tend to 
ent.” 


increase true memm¢ 

‘Miss Burrage was a very remarkable wo 
man, though she could be guilty of lisping 
and blinking and stalling as she walked She 
was not merely well informed and accom 
plished, a capital teacher with a lngh charac 
ter for uprightness, steadiness, and kindness 
toher pups She had come to Lambford well 
aware of what she was doing without saying 
anything to anybody-—not even to herself, 
unless un the vaguest way, untempted by the 
salary her employers offered, undazzled by 
ther rank—much as she would have gone 
into a zenana or a lazar-house 

“T shall take no harm,” she toid herself, 
“and while Ihnow I have not ten years’ more 
work left in me, I should like to do some- 
thing apart from earning my bread, for love's 


e 

‘Mus Burrage did more than give Ins a 
new experience, she brought to her a revela 
tion, that mtensely worldly house, where 
there was hardly a law save that of wayward 
inchnation, Iris came into closest contact with 
woman to whom the divine command of 
duty was the ruling, well-nigh the sole power. 
At Lambford the pursuit of pleasure, though 
it had cooled from xts passion and fever, and 
‘was now more of a hard, hackneved round 
than a headlong race, continued to be the 
entre business of life. But Itis heard of work, 
not as the degrading curse, but as the enno- 
bhng blessing of man's earthly 

‘Mass Burrage, somewhat homely and dowdy 
in those pomts of personal appearance and 


could dress which were extravagantly valued at 


Lambford, did not heatate to belreve that from 
‘no matenal throne but from the bine sky, bigh 
as heaven above her, God yaw her and loved 
her, and held blessed communion with her as 
3 the old-world Hebrew stones, when the 
same God walked among the trees of the 
ee ee ee ea eae mith ithe, Soe 
man, Adam, ant patnarch Abra- 
bam Hu fnend. 

Tt was not in Lady Fermor's bargain, as 
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she had read it, to allow her ter 
to be reared an enthusiast, with a vocation for 
<eligion and virtue quite out of the common, 
and a troublesome, impracticable forte for 
wighteousness, Lady Fermor considered that, 
with all her slips and stumbles, she had not 
‘been a bad churchwoman on the whole ; she 
had always stuck to mother church as “good 
torm’” to say the least, and she had her reward. 
‘She was willing that Iris should go farther and 
be more consistent in her walk; but as to 
her becoming over-pious and over-upright, a 
benevolent platform scold, or a meek martyr, 
Lady Fermor would sooner have Iris a hmatic 
at once and dispose of her in the safe 
seclusion of an asylum. 

As soon as Lady Fermor perceived the 
mischief which was at work—and it was her 
thorough scepticism which rendered her blind 
to it in the beginning—asbe did her best to 
stop the evil by dismissing Miss Burrage 


summarily, and taking Iris, who was then a that 


girl of sixteen, into her own charge, to be 
cured by a course of such knowledge of the 
world and unrestricted gnicty as Lady Fermor 
could administer to her, But the harm was 
done ; rather the bent was given to the twig 
and the inscription on the grail 
which not all the king’s horses and Aime 
King’s men could untwist or efface, There 

been « seal set on Iris Compton’s modest 
forehead, which Lady Compton's brow, at its 
smoothest, least guileful stage, had never 
bore. Iris was not wax, though she had 
proved pliant to the highest culture. She 
could not unlearn all she had been taught; 
she would not if she could, 

Lady Fermor did not believe in super- 
oataral aid, but she found in her grand- 
daughter a quiet power of endurance and 
passive resistance which ended by baffling 
betel tho wae theews old woman. Her 
wicl es destroyed many a faculty of 
mind and quality of taste, but it bad not 
interfered much with her native shrewdness. 
She could submit, after a struggle, to the in- 
evitable. She had no notion in those days 
‘of persecating the gti or sting het to 
greater folly or ness, or breaking her 
spirit. Nay, there was a degree of respect 


with the eternal grudge of evil 
foot bred in the eteren, bythe stauncless her 


ot the recruit to the marching gory which 
the miserable marplot Bu given, 
If Iris's_ mother could have hd as clear an 
= and been as constant to it, she need not 
ve come to such irreparable grief. 
Happily for all concerned, the sinner, Miss 
Bureage, had implanted the’ principle fa Isis 





that goodness was not x charm confined to 
any sacred place, or solemn routine of daily 
engagements, The first binding debt the 
girl must pay was that rudimentaryobligation 
which Lady Fermor had never dreamt of 
acknowledging in her day or contemplated 
transmitting to her successors, unless in the 
sense of a superior force or a convenient form. 
‘It was that primitive call to reverence, obey, 
and be tender to every elder and ruler who is 
the ordinance of God, unless the homage 
defies and outrages the unassailable majesty 
of truth, parity, and that beauty of gc cB 
which can know no decay. 

All these encounters were things of fonr or 
five years back, Iris had not seen Miss 
Burrage from the hour they were parted. The 
pupil had heard of the governess's death. 
‘Then Iris had shut her eyes and seen a lonely 
illtrained little girl and a good woman striv- 
ing with kind patience to win the child to all 
was honest and lovely. “And I have 
done nothing for her in return,” cried Iris 
with the tears bursting forth ; but after a while 
she admitted, with tender magnanimity, “ She 
was getting feeble before she left, I know 


she d to be dent, and shrank a 
little from a lonely ol age I wish, oh! I 
wish I could have cared for her; but since 


that was not to be, shall I, of all people, 
grudge tober the’ Well done, goodand fathlul 
servant,’ when we shell not miss each other 
at last?” Lady Fermor had come to let Iris 
alone. The old woman was not fond of her 
grand-daughter, Occasionally she showed 
herself spiteful to her with a spite which might 
increase on provocation to 2 formidable 
malice, But as rule the venerable matron, 
‘with 10 little to be revered in her, alas! was 
reasonable, with a sort of masculine domhomic 
about her which saved her from being guilty 
of petty tyranny, and caused her to like that 
the members of her family should be com- 
fortable in their own way—always provided 
that way did not interfere with hers. Contra- 
diction roused the demon in her. of 
his was now over twenty years of age, a 
tall, slender girl, with a small, well-carried 
head. She had auburn bair, which she had 
worn sincechildhood, anticipating the fashion, 
in little clusteriog waves and Togs, low on 
forehead. The mode had been her grand- 
mother's decree when she discovered the 
chief defect in the little face, which was the 
i ion of the broad, full forehead to 
what lay beneath it, ‘ + 
“ Good gracious, childt who ever saw such 
@ top to a Queen Anne's sixpence of a face? 
You only want to grow up like 


Miss Comelia—I forget her name—that 
schoolmustress of Dickens, Every man will 
be frightened avay by such a brow, unless he 
tmagines he can save himself trouble by uemg 
it fora dictionary Bid Woods take crisping 
tongs or a. wet brush and cover over that bugs 
overlapping promontoryas much as possi! 

‘Thus the defect was veiled, and Ins hap 
pened to be one of the very few women 1m- 
proved by borrowing # hint from her cousins 
the monkeys. 

In spite of the ommous indication, nature 
had not destined Iris for a prodigy of brains, 
and Miss Burrage had not completed her 
pupil’s demoralisation in this respect The 
gut] was quick andimtelhgent, and had received 
a solid foundation to her education, that was 
all As she grew up she proved enthusiastic 
1m an age which has sovented 9 new applica 
thon for the adjective “gushing,” and sympa 
thetic in a dry and parched atmosphere which 
would have withered all save heen sym 
pathies She was fertile m resource, She 
bad @ natal gut of working skilfully in 
womanly fashion with ber hands, The little 
face under the softly masked brow remamed 
seoall, and when the hazel eyes were clear, the 
mont pory, while the cheeks too had thei 
roses, the was @ wonderful reproduction 
sn form, colouring, and expression of the 
cherub head which Sir Joshua pamted in so 
many different poses having found the ongi- 
nal tm the head of the Honourable Isal 
Gordon, the kinswoman of a bouncing beauty 
of a duchess and of a crazy fanatic who kd 
a ner note on sometimes the cherub 
was under 4 cloud, with drooping eyelids, 
drooping mouth, and a pale, wutful litle 
He More suggestive of piteousness than 

ty 

‘The last was not the normal aspect of the 
gil. See had a healthy constitution, phys 
cally and spintually touched with the highest, 
finest influences ¢ had been accustomed 
to an molated life in that most depressing 
atmosphere of age without the attnbutes 
which render a hoary head a crown of glory. 
But she was far frow fnendless ether m her 
own class or among servants, working people, 
and poor people. In the neighbourhood of 
Lambford there was a great deal of feelng 
for Ins Compton, an orphan under bad 
guardianship, though she never dreamt of 
herself ag an object of compassion Lhe 
rector of the parish and his wife, well- 
meaning if somenhat self conscious people, 
made a pet of her without any mterference 
from Lady Fermor. Their only son, Ludovic 
Acton, was like a brother to Ins; and the 
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daughter, nearest to Ing m age, was Ine’s 
‘bosom friend, exalted by her lively oagina- 
thon far beyond Lucy Acton’s deserts, though 
Lucy was a good girl. 

Ins had a happy temper and a mind that 
was neither suspicious, nor exacting, nor 
foreboding She was always busy when she 
nas by herself, as she was to a Inge extent 
when she was at home, with her share of the 
club books, her music, her art needle work, 
her favourites among Lady Fermor’s poultry, 
her rockery and such assistance as she was 
sometimes allowed to give Lucy Acton in the 
church chow and m pansh work. Ins had a 
reserve of courage mn her character, which lent 
an attubute of the heroic to the gush 
womanhood She had been thrown from her 
horse when nding with her groom near the 
town of Knotley, and had her collar-bone 
dislocated. She had been carned into a 
house, where she had given no trouble beyond 
begging her hostess to allow the doctor who 
attended Lord and Lady Fermor to come 
and sit the bone and take be Home in bi 
br » in order to spare her grandmother 
pip ears of hearing of the accident before 
she knew tt was aothing and that Ing was 
safe bach in her room at Lambford 

A painful accident occurred in the butler’s 
pantry at Lambford, an unlucky footman in 
drawing the cork of a sodswater bottle 
wrenched off the neck and cut his hand 
severely Everybody called out a remedy, 
but nobody could bring himself or herself to 
Took at the wound or touch 2t Then Ins ran 
in from the garden, bound up the gash, kept 
the bandage in its place, gave brandy to the 
man when he grew famt, and stayed to help 
the doctor afte: he arnved in time to take up 
the severed artery, because no one elso had 
sufficient nerve to make him or her willing 
to become the medical man s assistant. 

Lady Fermor was very angry when she 
knew what had taken place, and said of she 
had been aware of the chagraceful chicken- 
heartedness of every soul about the place, 
she would have ordered each and all, on pan 
of instant dismissal with a month’s wages, to 
stand beside the doctor and prevent Miss 
‘Compton’s being taken advantage of and put 
to such uses. 

In spite of ber ladyship’s indignation, from. 
that date, whenever ¢ musadventure happened. 
m the household, the sufferer was sure to make 
a sectet humble application for help to Ing, 
though the gui protested laughingly her in- 
experience, and the absence on her part even 
of any intention of being trained for a mine, 

While things often went wrong at Lamb- 
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ford and in the world, Iris was as sure as she 
was of her own existence, that there was a 


nag 


new heavens and the new earth wherein 
dwelt righteousness and the Lord of nght- 


Ruler over all who ordered things anght, and eousn: 


brought good out of evil, and hgbt out of 
darkness. She beheved He had work for 


her to do in His world, and would show her 
more and more clearly what it was, xf she 
waited for Him and did the least thing her 
hand found to do, with all her might, for the 
good of herself and her neighbours, to His 
praise. And when thus scene of blessing and 
tnbulation was ended, there remaimed the 


ess. 
Ints on the whole was 2 happy girl, as who. 
should be if she were not? She was kept 
ignorant, 2s those nearest the sinner often 
are, of the worst of the imquities of the past 
at Lambford. Sull she heard and saw much 
to distress her, but while she shrank from 
further enlightenment, the wrong-doing felt 
away from her as something entirely foreign 
to her nature and history. She was very 








sorry sometimes, She could not fail to be 
grieved and shocke!, but it was not for her 
to judge and condemn those who were far 
older than herself, her natural superiors. She 
had an inextinguishable spring of hope in 
these years, She was always hoping the best. 
This was especully true of the wound dealt 
to her affections by the knowledge that 
neither her poor old grandfather m his great 
infirmity, nor her grandmother in the pos- 
session of all her powers of mind, but bendi 
under the heavy burden of an aged body, 
cared much for her. 

Iris walked in the light of her innocence 


"Sho net him at bus ease ox the umplont, krudest manuer 


and rectitude in the love and fear of God, 
and m the honour of all men, unhurt by her 
harmful surroundings, one of the strange, 
sweet, incontestable answers to the carping, 
doubting question, “Can any good thing 


come out of Nazareth?” 
CHAPTER VIl--BY LADY THWAITE'S* 
WORK-TABLE. 


Txere are women ane of the principal 
objects of whose lives consists in providing 
themselves with fine feathers, and in plurming 
the feathers after the wearera have got them, 
‘There are other women among whose chief 


ago 
aims is that of lining their nests luxuriously 
and ly, and displaying to envious 


neighbours those well-furnished nests, Not 
unfrequently these moods show themselves in 
the same women, and rather mark different 
stages of development than contrast of in- 
clination in one person. 

Lady Thwaite had married a man old 
enough to be her grandfather, without enter- 
taining for him any of the sentiments of 
respect, gratitude, or pity, which could by 
the wildest flight of fancy have stood for 
parallel sympathies and mutual inclinations. 
She was one of @ family of many poor pretty 
daughters, belonging to the slenderly provided 
for widow of a hunting squire-parson, or 
“ squarson” as the type is sorhetimes entitled 


made, 
To do Lady Thwaite justice she was just 
the wife old Sir John wanted, with the signal 


exception of there being no heir, to live and 
flourish after him instead of handing over 
Whitehills to Thwaites. She 
disappointed bim in else, and she 
‘was reasonably eontented the result she 
Tag herat, Sober accomplished two 

which the world thoroughly approved, 
done well for herself, and ‘male the most of 
her ahe was 3 she was re- 


popular ; 
garded as o fairly fortunate woman 
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tight have been still more cordial if he had 
been able to advance half-way to meet her. 
‘There was nothing distressing in her allusions 
to Sir John. She spoke of the loss she had 
sustained with no more than the quiet gravity 
and gentle sadness which the death of so old 
a man was calculated to excite in his kindred 
of the second generation. She was his 
widow, no doubt, as her dress indicated, but 
only a widow who had been his contemporary 
could have experienced sharp pain or keen 
desolation at old Sir John’s having passed 
sway before her, by ever so short a time. 
Very soon the conversation took a more 
cheerful turn, and Lady Thwaite’s social gifts, 
as a lively cose the world, came out to 
anybody capable of appreciatit Tr, 

‘The interview had not proved very formid- 
able, and from the date of the introduction 
the gentleman found himself, he could hardly 
tell how, in frequent communication with the 
lady. He did not like her particularly, though 
she was good enough to lay herself out to 
please him, but he had a sense that he it 
to feel obliged to her for bearing mo grudge 
against him after he had tumed her.out of his 
house, and he had an honest wish to serve 


her. 

Lady Thwaite approved of Sir! William's 
intention and : his capabilities of 
= She speedily extracted eh hin 
sundry china @ marquetzie tal a 
pair of old Diet leather ens mich she 
considered would be acquisitions in her 


highly available acquaintance. alike old rooms. 


Lady Fermor in everything elec, Lady Netherton was alread; a wonderfully cosy, 
‘Thwaite was like her in this, that both of protty dows house. ’ Lady Thwaive had 
them shad always dispensed with female kept a foabéring eye om it, ever since 


quaintances of 
so far as her girlish 
mather and sisters had been no more to her 
than intimate acquaintances. The point 
which the resemblance broke down was that 
neither had Lady Thwaite shown any need of 
male friends, Beyond the wide, easy bond of 
acquaintanceship—and no woman cultivated 
more acquaintances, she had been sufficient 
for herself. 

_ Mr, Miles, before he left, was ss good as 
his word, in introducing Sir William to the 
(ormer mistress of Whitebills. She struck an 
unsophisticated strangeraga fair-haired woman 
with 4 figure inclined to stoutness, and a fine 
presence which was “stunning” to him. Her 
black silk and crape and white cap set off her 
fairness, diminished her stoumess, and caused 
her to look younger than she really was. She 


E 


the married Sir John, and particularly after 
the death of thed sod. "She bad moved in 


the house was in perfect repair. 
bestowed unremitting attention on the im- 
provement of the grounds. The place was 
not and could not be like Whitehills. It was 
only a smallish, nineteenth-century country 
house, built in the earlier years of the century, 
when bow windows were synonymous with 
Nght, not shade, The lewn was almost too 
like velvet in its pile to be spoilt—as it often 
was, to the amacelbcatice 0k the. ona adult 
gardener—by tennis, ere was a carTiage- 
drive in the perfection of order, and a belt of 
Tarer, though younger shrubs and trees than 
any at Whitehills. Altogether it was a very 
different establishment from the ill-kept, min- 
out, over-crowded house from which Lady 


received him with ease and friendliness, which ; Tnwaite had been led by Sir John, 
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The lady, hke Mr Miles, was gratified to 
find the representanve of the family, whom 
she bad elected to make her profigt, hopefully 
docile and tolerably presentable Yet she 
felt a pang in connection with the thmg which 
had gone nearest her heart, m the whole 
couree of the debberately planned, worldly 
prospenty of her life Jt was the failure of 
the hopes with regard to her son “To 
think such broad, manly shoulders and such 
a resolute mouth should have been given to a 
Tout, a common soldier, while my boy, the 
true her of Whitehills, was like 2 thread 
paper and bad no more Gramess in hus poor 
loose lips than when he was a senseless baby,” 
was her maudible cry on the first peep she 
got at the newcomer. But she snallowed 
the bitterness and was altogether bland and 
propitious, finding the subyects for conversa- 
thon as became a fair, fat, well bred woman, 
80 good natured and accessible in her circle 
that there sometimes crept out just the faintest 
suspicion of lady hke wheediing and cajoling 
im her attitude, 

Tt was tat eth wean of tbe year when 
spring 1s still glad, and not yet growing 
Jangwid as it passes into the heat of summer 
Chequers of sunshine and shade were woven 
on the floor of the pleasant room, where the 
fire, stil gleaming on the tiles, was tempered 
by the open door, mto the httle conservatory, 
‘drmging wafts of tragrance from violets, lihes- 
of the valley, and yonquils. A far away window 
open to the garden admutted the full throated 
soon ‘of blackbats bee righ m the early 
Joy of mating, 6 ight, crossing the 
soft gloom, kindled up here and there in 
chair covers, portitres, and cushions, admir 
ably blended lines of cool blue and white 
creton, mellow oltve velvet and dead gold 
plush, ‘There was an effect hke the wavenng 
motion of leaves on the dull reds, and blues, 
and greens of the Turkey carpet, an ivory 
tunted softness and delicacy m the revived 
satin wood with its fine hand of 
flowers and fruit, contrasted with the nch 
black of ebony in the framework of the piano, 
chaus, and settees Of the pictures on the 
sober grey walls, that of old Sir John, padded, 
buttoned up, and looking as if he had just 
come from successtve visits to his barber and 
hus tailor, was in the merciful shadow, while 
Lady Thwautes hkeness, in the light, showed 
her considerately crowned with a small cap, 
and dreped im a shawl a0 as not to look 
younger than her husband's daughter, There 
‘was also a careful tation of = baby 
shrouded in 2 cloak, not to be superseded 
bluff or prim Little boy mttng on hi pony 
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or sanding by ius dog, the ordinary style for 
he bens the fanny a8 preserved st Ite 

‘Though Apni days mvite to dawdling idle- 
‘ness out of doors, the Apri sun shone on 
manifold sgns of busy idleness withm the 
house, ‘The temperate beams scattered them- 
selves freely on newspapers and books, & 
well-filled music stand, the paraphernaha of 
easel and colour boxes, and a dainty work- 
table contamning halfa dozen pieces of pretty 
work—all of which were necessaries of hfe to 
Lady Thwatte. 

Sw Willam, late pnvate in one of her 
Mayesty’a mfantry regiments, remamed an 
incongruous figure, not at home in such en 
entourage, Ut must be confessed that he 
was not sn himself entertanmg, so Lady 
‘Thwaite had ensconced him in one of those 
torturing, retreating, submding seats of the 
second Jast fashion, in which no man who 
‘was not to the manner born could have settled 
umself otherwise than uncomfortably and 
awkwardly She was telking to lum in her 
‘smiling, fivent manner on subjects of which 
he could know nothing. If be answered at 
all, he must exther express the most refreshing 
ignorance, or perpetrate the most grotesque 
mutakes She asked him to help her with 
the arrangement of some of her silks and 
wools, and he did not see how he could 
refuse to oblige her, by declining to comply 
with her demurely put request But hrs pro 
ceedings, while she would take care that 
they did no harm to her property, must be 
more ludicrous than those of Hercules with 
Omphale's spinning gear, for Hercules had 
the unfettered mien of a demi god, while 
Omphale’s establishment was sure to have been 
sumpheity itself, Sir Wilbam's spasmodic 
actions in the Netherton drawing room bore 
more resemblance to the uncouth demon- 
atrations of a bull in 2 china shop. 


“Ah! there ss somebody coming,” Lady 
‘Thwaite cned, wterrupting her httle game, 
a3 a shadow crossed the window “TT be- 


heve 1t 15 Ins Compton Don't go, Sir 
Willam,”—detaming hum when he sought to 
accomplish a shamefaced retreat “You 
may ruse of you will, that 15 if you can, Let 
me give you my hand. Dear! dear! I must 
bid Charles take away these low chews with 
ther sloping backs ‘They are a snare to 
half the people who st down wn them, Misa 
Compton ought to be one of the belles of the 
neighbourhood, though her fine figure u rather 
shght even for a girl" She favoured him 


mtha enhesm, sitting serene in 
kd her oun becomag matronly Dbountifulnesa 
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of cuthne. “There ws certamly a suspicion 
of red in ber hatr—uil-natuied people call xt 
red—and her face 1s too small, it 1s even 
inclmed to be chubby. But m spite of trifling 
defects she would one of the county 
‘beauties if she were properly seen She goes 
out very little, however , her relations are vury 
old and don't hve in the world, all the 
same you must know her like everybody else 
some day, and I am charmed thst the en- 
counter should take place here 1 am fond 
of young le meeting and making them 
selves at ¢ at Netherton. It ss not so 
very long since I was young myself, but my 
youth passed soon,” remarked Lady ‘Ihwate 
with an echo of pentiveness in the reflection, 
pausing as if she expected to be contradicted, 
and then going on with a furtive smile, faintly 
acidulated, at the omission of any contradic 
tion, “Poor dear Sir John hked the society 
of his contemporaries, naturally, and J was 
only too happy to accommodate myself to 
Ins tastes, It was no less my pleasure than 
my duty, and you cannot think the comfort 
it § to meto remembcr that now. Ah! hero 
she comes” 

Sw Waham recollected perfcetly what he 
had heard of Miss Compton and her grand- 
mother, Lady Fermor, He had struggled 
out of the cramping chau, and, as he stood 
suffly, feeling very much in the way, he 
glanced ‘up, Cxpecting to see a womin like 

ly Thwaite, but younger His eyes feil 
on the til, crect figue of a girl hke a 
‘straight, slim sapling. She wore a datk blue 
velveteen gown and jacket, with a little cap 
of the sime colour, Beneath it was the 
lovehest silken thatch of har, not unlike his 
own in hue, but how different 1m texture, as 
it strayed and curled at its own sweet will! 
Beneath the thatch was a Jie of white fore 
head and fine brows, with the rest of a little 
face ht up by hasel eyes, half eager, half 
wie, The round cheeks were rosy, still 
romer was the delicate mouth, which had no 
inherent weakness im the curve that broke its 
straight hne She was smiling upon him, and 
going through her part of the introduction es. 
at she hked it, and wished him well. 

He had not seen, he had not so much as 
conceived of a beautiful, simply refined gui 
ike ths, with so much of the child in her 
ink ase Gay. et thee wan soncting 

ay the day. Yet there was 
1m her which daunted him, more than he was 
impressed by anythmg mm the mature women 
of the world beside him, though when he was 
beside Lady Thwaite che bad him im her 
power, and caused him to do her behests, 
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In the presence of a third ip Lads 
‘Thwatte an doubly bound to refam from 
the faintest approach to making game of her 
kmsman and guest But she umagmed Sir 
‘Willem did not see what she was about, 
Ins Compton was not much of a third 
person, while her company enhanced the fan 
of the thing to such an extent that Lady 
‘Thwaite could not resist prolonging the joke, 
were it only to watch its effect on Ins, and 
how far her gravity would stand the strain to 
which it was subjccted. 

Lady Thwaite sought to inveigle Sir Wil- 
tuam back into the hollow of the detestable 
cavernous char She gravely asked his 
optnton of the genuineness of her old Chel- 
sea She sad Miss Compton would excuse 
them if they went on winding their silk, after 
a scene m a great Knglish classic which Sir 
‘Wilham must recall. 

Ins's cainahon cheeks flushed a rosier red 
She started up, as when she ran to the aid of 
the unfortunate footman with the gash across 
tis palm. It was a mental wound which at 
this moment called for her aid, and she could 
no more withhold it fiom the second than 
from the first sufferer. ‘To be art and part in 
hurting anybody's feelings, wilfully and wan- 
tonly, was about as impossible to Ins Comp- 
ton, as to conspire in dealing a stab with a 
knife, or to refrain from secking to stem the 
flow of the hfe blood Nay, she went faithe: 
io her séasitiveness, her own feelings wee 
hurt in the hart feelings of her neighbours, 
with a heenness which was positively painful. 
In addition, she endured uncalled-for remorse 
and affront as if she were accessary to the 
offence. 


Ins protested quickly, “No, no, Lady 
Thwaite, I can help you far better—Su 
Walliam ‘will forgive me for saying 80, Be 
mdes, what has become of the 2genious 
winding machine you showed me the last 
tame I was here? Ah! I see st on the table 
i the corner. Ib you have tired of using it 
Jet me try it.” 

She sat down, made the machine fast to 
the table, and twirled it round with her hght 
hngers, She kept up the other ball of small 
talk with Lady ‘Thwaite, making st turn upon 
the weather, about which anybody surely 
could venture an observation. ‘Then she 
referred tentatively to the meteorological sig- 
nals from America transmitted across the 
ocean, At last diverging adventurously to 
sea voyages, she sad pleasantly that ahe be- 
heved Su Willam Thwaite was the only 
person presentwho had any experience mn that 
Tespect, The manceuvre was as prettily in« 
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genious as the sanding machine, without | 


contaming a grain of affal 

He could not nelp answermg the bright 
appeal He sard he had made two voyages, 
the one in rough and theother mm fine weather, 
and he could not help thinking she—the 
ladies before him, would have liked the sea 
and the great steamer after they had grown 
accustomed to the motion of the vessel, 

Lady Thwaite, restored to her good beha 
vious, professed an ardent interest in por 
pone albatrosses, and flymng fish, as if each 

clonged by nght to the other, yumbling the 
whole togethe: m a somewhat as' 
fashion for so clever and fully-equipped a 
woman. 

Then more visitors came m whom Lady 
Thwaite went to entertain, while Miss Comn- 
ton stayed for a few minutes talking to Sir 
Wilham She set him at Ins ease im the 
mmplest, landest manner. She made him 
feel that he was the conveyer to her of some 
‘unsophistically, graphically givendescnptions 
of wonderful places where she had never been 
and was never likely to be He was able to 
tell her particulars worth hearing of the 
Hooghly and the Sunderbunds, the Gan; 
and the Ghants, Delhi and Benares, and far- 
away Afghanistan 

Suddenly he broke off and startled her with 
the mute eloquence of those dark blue eyes 
of hus, before he begxa to speak on a totally 
different theme (was so stirred and 


ioused by her sweetness and fellow-leeling and 


that he was moved to confide in her, 

“I have not read much,” he said modestly, 
“mostly travels and histones of campaigns 
such as they provide for fellows in barracks, 
but J have been tuning over some of the 
‘Whitehills books since I came here—stories 
and that kind of stuff. JI think I know the 
book and picture Lady Thwaite referred to 
But if I am lke that nabob fellow—though I 
have not brought home shawls and musiins 
and fine stones, how can she compare.herself 
to the woman who tried to take him in?” 

“Oh, she did not mean to carry out the 
comparison, she was not in earnest,” said Ins, 
colourng and very much m carnest herself, 
to reassure him and to withdraw if possible the 
sting from the absurd sume. “ Thackeray 
in 80 popular that a tnfie recalls his famous 
scenes, don’t you see?” 

He did see that she was good to hum =Was 
she one of those fine young ladies—as good 
as she was fine—of w! Jen had spoken? 
But wfs0 ahe was only the farther removed 
from hum. Whatever her grandmother might 
be, these lips of hers looked as sf they had 
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never spoken an unbecoming word, while his 


lity or patronage | had been soiled by the coarse language of 


the barrack yard and the ale-house. He was 
surprised that he could have taken 1t won 
him to speak to her, yet here again she Was 
am her innocent ignorance ashing him miore 
questions about punkahs and howdahs, 
al ts and tigers, and pretending interest 
in his answers, so that he could not reply 
shortly and evasively 

Lady Thwaite cast a doubtful, inquinng 
look at the couple. 

“Can that girl be making a dead set at 
my Sir Wiham? Did I ruffe the gentleman ? 
Has he got on so fast that Ins pride has to be 
studied? My humblest apologies to him, 
my bear 1s learning to dance, Its the first 
time she has seen him = If 1t_were any one 
else I should know what to think, but Ins 
Compton 1s halfa goose, half a samt, and she 
may just as well leave her settlement in hfe 
to that formidable grandmother of hers, who 
will never suffer another finger—not that of 
the | person Pnncipally concerned—m the 

ie 


Tle rode home, wondenng if he should ever 
see Ins Compton agam, and assuring bimaelf 
‘that it dill not signify in the very least whether 
he did or not She was a creature made of 
another clay He was a fallen spint beside 
her. In her beauty, which he compared to 
that of an angel, and her tenderness of herrt, 
she could feel compassion for his degradation 
for his mistrably false position, but 
as to drawing nearer to her, the step was 
impossible, and he would die sooner than 
take advantage of her. Yet, apart from so 
gross an abuse of her charity, he had a notion 
that he could have gone on speaking to her, 
enticed by her gentle encouragement—even 
telling her of Jen and Lawrie and beseeching 

forgiveness as ithe had sinned against her 
in his sins against them, and m his rough 
ng for counsel and gurdance in the 

troubled lite which lay before him 

Ins Compton drove back to Limbford and 
went to her grandmother with the scrap of 
‘news she would care to hear. 

“TI have met Su Willtam Thwaite, grand- 
mamma. He was with Lady Thwaite at 
Netherton when I called,” she addressed 
a wizened mummy man envelope of sealskin 
drawn over a quilted woollen dreasing gown, 
hugging her drussing room fire, but turning 
on the speaker 2 pair of the keenest, most 

cat hke eyes that were ever sunk 
m the puckered, fallenan face of a human 
being who had seen more than eighty smm- 
mers and winters. 
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“You were m luck, child,” sad the old 
dady, propitiated by the offermg, “What 
was the ogre ike?” 

“ He was not very big,” answered Ins mth 
momentanly stupid Ittersiness, puzzled at the 
tame time to give a descnption that would 
satisfy her grandmother, “He seemed a 
good sort of young man. He was homespun 
certainly, but he did not assume anythi 
T rather hiked tum." Then she wen on wi 
& great deal more ansmation. “I don’t think 
Lady ‘Thwaite was behanng well to no 
She was an at his expense wi 
T went in, and the wished me to join in the 
amusement, From what he sad i, 
T tink he saw what she was about. I hope 
at was not officious im me to try and stop xt, 
but I could not stay and look on and langh 
in my sleeve, as she meant me to do” 

Lady Fermor did not care either for what 
her grand-daughter had thought or done, 
though these were exactly the pomts which 
would have bulked iargely m the minds of 
most mothers and grandmothers She was 
only mterested in lady ‘Thwatte and Sir 
Wilham. “Just hke ‘Thwaite,” she be- 

‘n, with an impatient snort, “always takmg 

er own in the way of diversion when she 
cannot take it m more sohd coin, ping 
the sarvmu's pockets, no doubt, and m 
act showing him up to the pohte world” 

“But she 18 very good-natured,” remon 
strated Ins, beginmng to repent of her own 
censure , “she put herself about to chaperon 
me to the hunt-ball before Sir John’s death, 
and she drove all round by Cavesham the 
other day, to ask at the station for your parcel, 
ene ye supposed to have been left there.” 

“ She 1s as fond of company as the youngest 
clit she professes to take care of, and she 
wanted an excuse to call and hear what I 
had to say about the bumpkin baronet She 
thought I might remember something of wild 
Dicky Thwaite, but though I have met one 
of his nephews, he had done for inmself and 
left this part of the country long before I 
came to it I suppose she will magne I 
saw Noah go into the ark next You have 
never told me what the man 3 hke?” 


“He seemed a good sort of young man,” 
repeated Ins not very clearly. ‘ 
‘Lady Fermor gave snother snort “That 


18 nothing to the purpose, unless you thought 
of engaging him for # footman,” she sad 
aomeally. “1 conclude you know a man 
when you see lum. Is he a fine-looking fel- 
Jow under his rough reanng? or 1s he & cut 
below bemg polished? I have known the 
day when I should not have hat to take at 
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second hand the report of any young sperk in 
my neighbourhood 

“I think hes rather nice-looking—I should 
say so—yes, I am sure, he has good eyes,” 
hesitated Ins, growmg confused under the 
cross exummation and the certanty of gving 
fresh offence. Conscious, too, alas! that, 
though she had shared m the hvely cunosty of 
the neighbourhood, still after the first glance, 
she had not bestowed the most ful m- 
spection on Sir Wilham’s outer man. 

“You will tell me next that he has a nose 
and mouth luke other people,” ened Lady 
Fermor scornfully, “and that he speaks when 
he 8 spoken to But I will judge of Sir 
‘William ‘Lhwaite for myself 1 shall drive 
‘over and leave Lord Fermor's card, and then 
invite the man to a family dinner He 1s, 
our nearest neighbour, and we have not too 
many avulable neghbous , only old fogies 
and young scamps out at elbows, and long 
faced hypocntes I don’t know what has be 
come of all the honest, open hearted, open= 
handed fellows I knew when I was young” 


CHAS TLR VIL—SIR WILLIAM'S FIRST FAMILY 
DINNER 


Lavy Feawor was as good as her word, 
She left Lord Iermor’s card, she invited Sir 


the William, and, although he had refused other 


wvitations, he accepted this, drawn by an 
attraction he fought against im vain 

“the old woman may not be too par 
cular,” Sir William brooded, “af all 18 true 
that 1s said of her, she ought not to be §=But 
‘Miss Compton will not look twice at a clod- 
hopper—at worse than a clod hopper, a wild, 
senseless brute when I wasdrunk By George, 
af she heard of what happened at Nhilpoor— 
that I rubbed shoulders with the lash, the 
next thing to rubbing shouldere with the 
gallows! How dare I go where she 5? What 
it I were found out, and kicked out, as I 
deserve to be?” 

He went, however, committng the pre 

on and braving the risk. 

Lambford had been an old house not un- 
like Whitelulls, but, m an evil hour for arch 
tectural harmony, Lord Fermor had built an 
aldmon ee ie ae gee discord- 
ance wil j, and m the worst pos 
sible taste He ‘ad tacked on & new wing 
twice as high and half-a-dozen times as orna- 
mental as the main body of the buildmng, 
The entrance, by a great Gight of stars, pene: 
trated thu wing, and m this favourite quaster 
‘were she public rooms, with ther ceil 
so high that the size of the apartments dic 


i not keep them from lookmg hike telescqpes. 
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As much hght as the season pernutted 
poured betwecn the curtains of rows of great 
windows extending an re! almost to cet 
wg. Huy avy mat] mi sur 
mented the great grates of potibed: steel 
‘When Lady Fermor came to Lambford she 
had caused the pnncipal rooms to be re 
furnished according to her theory. This was, 
ifaman wanted a some dining room and 
drawing-room—and if they were not hand 
some, what were they?—bid him go m for 
good bnght colours, massiveness of form, 
and plenty of caring. Above all, don’t let 
him grudge plat and gidmg She 
hated the dim, dirty tints that people pre 
tended to admmre nowadays And as for lattice 
panes of green glass, worm eaten chests and 
cupboards, nckety rush bottom chairs, and 
bhnking wax candles mstead of pariffin 
Jamps, she would not harbour such trash in 
her garrets, Lambford had been a to 
strike the eye when she ordered its upholstery 
Tt had been az magmificent es some of the 
saloons she had seen in Pans She admitted 
the gilding had become tarnished, and the 
gorgeous colours inthe big patterns had parted 
with much of thew splendour, but the solid 
mahogany, walnut, and rosewood, and the 
colossal mirrors had worn well, and would 
last her tume, For true superbness of style 
recommend herto the era which reflected the 
influence of the first gentleman m Europe, 
George, Prince Regent 

Su Wiham Thwaite was certamly impressed 
when he was shown into the loud, loaded, 
once-costly drawing-rooms, where there was 
not a particle of evidence of culture beyond 
an appetite for barbaric weight and ghtter, 
and where the worn, emmched traces of age 
‘brought no kindly ar of family use and wont 
—no sense of domestic chanties Lady Fer 
mor bad ‘with spint all her own over 
a great house, but she had never made it a 
home Lord Fermor, who had been born 
and spent his youth there, had no home hike 
feeling attached to the place, except what 
belonged to a shut up portion of the older 
half of the house, to his private sitting room 
and the bilhardroom, and to the stables 
and the kennels, when he was still able to 
frequent them Ins was the single member 
of the household, out of the servants’ ball, who 
had found a home at Lambford , bat her home 
was centred in the old schoolroom, which 
she was allowed to keep for her morning and 
working room, and her white, dumity-bung 
bedroom, 

‘To Si William's unmitated cyes Lamb 
ford looked as grand ag a palace—not so far 


as 


removed mn 1s atmosphere from some of the 
marvellous Indian palaces which he bad 
visited , but it was not ma palace hke this 
that he would have expected to meet 4 
princess lke Ins Compton On the whole, 
mock palace as it wis till Ins came an, be 
knew himself less out of his old element 
than he had been conscious of feelmg in 
Lady Thwaite’s dramng-room. Lady Ter- 
mor, with her strong passions unbridled 
in the violence of their prime, her long ev- 
patmation from any save the fastest and 
shadhest society, had forfeited mm a large mea 
sure any claims she had ever possessed to 
gentle bearing She was not very different, 

m accent and phrase, from the coarse, 
untrammelled queens of some of the baggage 


waggons, 

But to do Lady Fermor justice there were 
other reasons why Sir Wilham should fecl 
at case with he: All that was most honest 
and least vindictive in her nature, came out, 
when she encountered simple youthful mat 
hood, as the best in many bad women 15 
shown where little children are in question 
Men had always exercised far more influence 
over Lady Fermor than women, and it 
is yust possible that if she had come mm 
contact with better men when she begin her 
ae 
younger days, she mght have a very 
imperfect but a far less guilty woman than 
she had lived to herself, 

She had Sir Willam brought up to her 
sofa, where she sit by the side of a blanng 
fre, with her Indian shaw] wixpped round the 
bent, shrunk figure which had once been that 
of a tall woman, while the yellow old lace of 
her ruffles and head dress flapped about her 
shnvelled hands and creased and crumpled 
face. She looked him through as he came uy] 
to her, and then she rose with the slow si 
ness of her years , but there was no stiffness 
in the cordial tones of the cated 
resounding voice with which she greeted him, 
as her young neighbour and friend, 

She bade bim sit down beside her and began 
to talk of horses and dogs, of which i truth 
he did not know much But as mo8t young 
men have at ther command some ar of 
vocabulary where these mterestng lower 
animals are concerned, and as she led the con- 
versation, the circumscribed character of hus 
information did not become conspicuously 

t. She went on to farming, of which 
i Miles had been talking to the equire of 
‘Whatebull, and op which bis mind had been 
naturally dwelling a good deal smuce he came 
to the place. Lady Fermor in ruling for her 
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lord had done a considerable amount of bigh 
handed fermog for him, She was quite com 
petent to speak on the rotation of crops, on 
short horns, South Downs,and Berkshire. pigs 
And her listener would have followed her vigo 
rous, f one sided details, with comprehension 
and tolerable usterest, 1f his attention had not 
been distracted by the oblieation of listenmg 
for 2 coming footstep, varic 1 by an aroused 
disturbed .pprchension—since he was not 
Acquainted with the habits of the dwellers in 
these regions—that Miss Compton might not 
appur of dine with hum 1nd her randmother 
as he had counted upon her doing 

At last Ins came im, advanced straight 
to hum, and with 1n outstretched hand wd 
cyes raised to his fice, sad without the 
shghtest semblince of insincenty, thit she 
was very glad to see him At thit moment 
he felt as if it would have been a rehef if she 
Ind stayed away, he was so dazzled by the 
vision before him, and mingled with the 
dazzling there wis so little sclf assutance and 
so much {ret lation=—spproac hn ‘to discon: 
fitue He hid seen Indies in full dress as he 
lad seen feasts before, but both hid been at 
distance and he had never seen any lady 
like Ins Compton 

Ans wore an Indian muslin with 2 little 
bunch of blue field hy reinths at her throat 
ajrecing with the turquoise brooch thit 
fastened them the tur juoise earrings and 
brreclets, and the turquoises set in the handle 
of her qory fin 

Sit Wilham felt abrshed by the far ght 
Tie shrank secretly from the notion that he 
Tmght be “paired with her, which seemed 
to him not unlikely trom them sim lanty in 
age, and because there were no other young 
people present HH. was not aware that his 
jank and importance as a stranger anaided 
Lady Fermor to hum, and that Ins was 
destined, as a matter of course, to the only 
other guest present a muddle aged M yor 
Pollock from Knotley 

Lord Fermor, though in fact younger in 
years than his wife, was loo fieble to take his 
place at table The company formed a 
pare chriec, somebody sad, which was a 
statement as mystenous as any sentence m1 
Chaldean manuseript to Sir William, but he 
swallowed 1t with courageous stohdity, as be 
did many moie things He sat at the nght 
hand of Lady Yermor, and continued to hear 
het opinions on farm stock and the grun 
markets Hc was not asked to carve Her 
ladyshup bad accepted a fashion which chimed 
in with the dusqualfications that had long 
been invading the powers of the host and | 
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hostess of Iambford Everything was carved 
at the sidcboard There was actually nothing 
to disturb the guest, whom her ladyship de- 
Lighted to honour, in his proper business of 
dining nd listening to his compamion, unless 
he let Ius eyes and thonghts stiay to the 
couple oppoute He conceived an 
stint ‘version to Major Pollock, which 
subs.quent inquines justified He wu a 
gentleman of dicidedly objectionable ante 
cedents, whose only ment, if it could be 
called a ment was that when a young man 
he had stood by Lady Permor m the muerable 
cuss of her history She boasted that she 
never forgot an old fiend, therefore Pollock 
continued an Aaduiue of the house, though 1 
this stance. the wicked had not fourshed 
like 2 green bay tre. he M-yor had played 
what might have been a pleasant, but what 
had also been an unuustakably loung game 
throughout the greater part of his fe His un- 
gilded sins were not of such a remote date as 
to have sunk into partial oblivion hke Lady 
Fermors one especitily~-an afar at 1 Lon 
don club, which lis fellow men bad deuded to 
be ofanagzravated character and had insisted 
on regarding with 1, hteous indignation—~had 
very neasly done for the gcntleman This was 
true even in the wilds of I astham, to which 
he had returned with his fallen fortunes, 
setting up a bachelors household—fastuli 
ous only an the grand questions of meat 
and dink—im a houx wh ch belonged to lus 
faonly 1m the markct town of Knotley 

All these panngs of biography Sir William 
picked up ind fitted toether later His 
dishhe to lns visa ras with his burly person, 
txceedingly black hair, twirled moustache, 
and cows toes, was purely insunctive Sur 
Witham hid not even the eacuse of finding 
Major Jollock on a detestably fitendly foot 
img with Miss Compton, such as the gentle 
mans frcedom of the house, and the uncer.- 
momious terms he was on with Lady Hermor, 
my,ht have warranted It was char that 
even Miss Compions unsophisticatedness 
and good nature rebclied against the mingled 
Jeet and sneer which constituted Major 
Pollochs odious expression where women 
were concrned She looked as if she had 
an uneayy sensc—sumlm to the old picking 
of the thumbs—of something evil, beyond 
her power to cope with and remedy, in her 
vicsuity Even a neophite could not mustake 
the constrained cuuity of her bearmg 10 her 
partner at table He submitted to take his 
‘cue 1rom her, probably with the sullen, cowed 
notion that Lady Fermor, who kept all that 
remained of her graceless satellites well in 
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hand, approved of her grand-daughter’s con- 
duct m this particular, and did not choose 
thet a notorious black sheep should gpproach 
too closely to the girl 

The contretemps of the evening occurred 
when Sir William drew back his glass, 2 third 
tume, as It was about to be filled. 

“What is it, Sir Witham?” cred the old 
woman of the world, puzzied, through all her 
accumulated knowledge, at this marked m 
stance of abstinence. “If you will not have 
Chateau Margeaux, try Madeira, or do you 
preferdry Champagne? Wemust have some 
brand that will suit you. Let me help you 
myself” 

“Thank you, my lady,” said the incorn- 
gible Sir William, not troubled by the form 
of address, but showing symptoms of ag 
tttion at the hospitable contenton which 
he foresaw awaited him, and which was inex 
pressibly painful to him, “I don't drink any- 
thing except water, I never do” 

“Not donk anything except water!” ex 
claimed Lady Fermor, in so high a key as to 
have attracted the attention of the whole 
party if it had been otherwise engaged, 
and not lying in wait for any general discus 
sion, “I have heard that the old, under-bred 
temperance movement is spreading m odd 
quarters, and making the noise in the world 
which empty tomfoolury alway makes 
Acton," namung her rector, “has atup— 
Bands of Hope, cofiee houses and all, * for 
the good of his working men,’ he says, as if 
his working women never enter an 
or as if bis claet has anythmg to do with 
their beer But you aie not 2 parson, there 
1s no earthly call for you to serve as an 


“Tt is not that, it 1 my own look 
out,” he stanmered bluntly, tdgeting and 
cnmsoning, thinking that he was badgered, 
and conscious that his temper was rmng, 
‘but stuving to bridle itin such a presence, 
“a fnend made me promise” 

“Oh, bother such promses |” mterrupted 
Lady Fermor, with umpatient scom, “I 
wonder you pay heed to such stuf Some 
officious idiot has taken advantage of you ” 

‘While he Itstened—amidst what seemed to 
him the splendour of the Lambford 
table, with its blaze of hghts, its ghttermg 
silver and crystal, its sneet flowers and danty 
cheer—there rose up before him the mtenor 
of a soldicr’s hut, and the spectacle of Jen 
‘worn out by her efforts to save him, 
with her last gasp that he might redeem him- 
self from destruction. 


Huw mani 
Bis manners had not that repose which 
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stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. He lost 
command over himself, blue eyes 
sparkled hike steel, “I will gp as I'ehoose 
1n what 1 ttobody’s bustness sve my own,” 
he shouted, looking round him fiercely, 
“and whatever you or other gentlefolks may 
think of promises, I will keep mine ” 

He brought down hrs clenched hand with 
violence on the table 

“Ihe effect of a sudden thunderclap so 
lond a8 to warrant the suspicion that the 
house had been struck, might have bome 
some resemblance to the shock Sir William 
produced. Lady Fermor, possibly for the 
first tume in her long hfe, sat open mouthed, 
with her shaking hand—arrested on its road 
toa bottle, which a servant was presenting 
to her, lying orthodoxly on ats side 

‘Major Pollock swore a private oath, which 
had to do with a “ canting brute,” champed 
his moustache to prevent an audible “ Haw! 
haw!" of a snatlng reminder of bis warning 
of what might come of ladies having anytl 
to do with the scum of @ barrack yard sus 
ashe known, even though this man had 
been discovered to represent a baronet and 


squire. 

Ins looked half fnghtened, but her eyes 
sl te 
‘The servants, not unaccustomed to extra- 
ordinary demonstrations at Lambford, pre- 
served ther composure, though they were 

3 novelty 

‘illiam, who had become as pale as 
he had been red, rose to his feet “Ihave 
to beg every one’s pardon if I have given 
offence and been insufferably rude,” he said, 
with proud humibty, inadvertently glancing 
across at Ins “Everybody knows what I 
am come from, that I have grown up a rough 
chap, unfit for such company ” 

Lady Fermor mterrupted him She had 
been looking him through agam, and now 
she put her weak hand, with an imperative 

tue, on his arm, 83 x signal to him to sit 
Sawn agam. “My dear boy—you will suffer 
the word from an old woman,” she sad, a 
hittle hoarsely, ‘let the matter rest. You 
shall never be interfered with agam, though 
you should take it mto your head to eat 
pulse as well as to drmk water. 1 could 
have wished, for your own sake, you had not 
adopted this freak, for st will be against your 
making your way im the county. You sée I 
plualy in defence of my opimions, 
Hsenit plenty of people will tell you they at 
‘not worth dé ing. But the affaur 1s youy 
own, as yousay. If anybody 1s called on to 
apologwe for gettmg up a row, I think I 
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Gaght to figure as the guilty person, But I 
bere lived more than eighty yeatw a sinner 
§ instead of 2 ¢ant, so what would you have?” 
“Nothing, nothing,” he protested mco- 
herently, “you can’t suppose that 1 want 
you to excuse yourseif, that I did not guess 
you meant kindly by me, or that I sought to 
dictate-—save the mark {—to anybody ” 
“Well, then, well let the argument drop 
and the dinner go on m peace,” sad Lady 


Fermor, with the quickly restored philosophy goigeo' 


of a once-practised jodge of sppeal m chnner 
and card-table squabbles. 


CHAPTER IX —TRE CARD TADLES 
Lavy Fermor showed no diminution of 
favour to Sir Wilham because of the sharp 
skumush that bad followed his introduction 
to her house. She would never have for- 
eo a woman for persistent opposition to 
wil, and the consequent outrage on con- 
ventional good manners But her estimate of 
amen had always been as far apart as the poles 
from her yudgment of women, She liked men 
to have wills of tine own 
When she rose from the table she took 
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antiquated, and, of I am not mistaken, same 
of your recollectons of your old regunent s0 
Gisagreeable, that I recommend you not to 
attempt to compare notes with Sir William 
here or anywhere,” @ significant reminder 
which caused the gentleman to retreat with 
a scowl 

Tea and coffee were brought m. Major 
Pollock read the newspapers sulkily. Ins 
fitted hke a winte butterfly through the great 
jus room 

Play of sing something, child,” cned her 
grandmother, and then fiom the gtand 
paano, massive like the rest of the furniture, 
though the march of time lind 1eached the 
instiument 1m its corner, there issued for the 
atruder not the bravura strains which the 
once strong fingers of Lady Termor had 
forced fiom the cracking stings, but the 
music of the spheres wistfully nstng and 
softly falung and dying away, songs with 
words and without words, by Schubert and 
Mendelssohn, Chopin's passionate,  pathene 
Poluh magurkas, quaint tender ballads by 
unknown singers in the far off, musty past 
He on whose ear every note thrilled, would 


Sur Wilham’s arm, availing herself of his sup ‘edoner have faced the cannon's mouth hot 


port insteid of her, bid ally’s aid, or her 
grand daughters shoulder, or her own stick, 
to help her to reach the drawing 100m, where 
she still kept her new fnend by her side 
She improved on her lectures on 


by presenting hum with sketches— ty 
pat Kept within bounds—drawn her 
carcle of neighbours, 


‘Once Major Pollock tned to stnke in mith 
a malicious inquiry whether Sir William still 
untereated himself in mutary matters ‘Tbe 
public found men in every branch of the 
service fevourng it with their expenence 
nowadays It might be worth while to get 


‘Wilham’s opinion on reciutts, or rahons, fen 


Sav hike, Major Pollock felt sure it would 
warry weight and would receive all the 
attention It deserved, 

Sir Wiliam had from the first looked 
askasce at the half pay officer—who, by the 
way, had never seen more distant regimental 
Quarters than wete to be found in Jreland— 
and now kast bis brows mm perplexity and 
annoyance, But Zady Fermor promptly 

eed and put a stop to the cross exa- 
Bonation. She was more a match 
& creature like Pollock, and she would 
show him what he should have for his 


wopertinence in danng to any person. 
the We mall Mive no" ebop 
Pollock,” she said, gam de 


aasion, ™ Indeed, your theorigs. beso 


with the death warrants of battle, than ap- 
proached unmvited the guhsh figure behind 
the heavy baricade, even though he had 
been freed from Lady Fermor s detention 

‘Though Lord Fermor could no longe: take 
the foot of his table at dinner, he tottered 
ito the drawing room on the arm of his 
valet The peer wasa bent wicch of a man, 
with lack lustre eyes, and 2 tongue which 
still wagged at intervals, no doubt, but had 
ceased to be under the sure control of the 
bram He looked so pitable an object, 
that Sir Wilkam sprang up, as if he, 2 young 
man in his strength, were fain to salute age 
ats last mournful decay 

“Come along, Fermor,’ cned Lady Fermor 
in what had been her view halloo voice, 
“you are as fresh as a datsy to mght. We'll 
have you following the hounds again, one of 
these fine days* 

“If you say so, my lady,” piped Lord 
Fermor in his thin treble, showmg his tooth 
less gums, with the ghost of a amie for the 
wornan who had been his ruin and was his 
last stay, “then st must be all mght, But 
where are the card tables?” 

Cards were the sole means of excitement 
remaining to the couple, and to do the 
two justice, it was more for a necessary 
stmulant, than from an unholy greed of 
gan, that Lambfoid had acquited sts last 
‘bad name for play. Lord Fermor's encam: 
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bered rent-roll was still more than enough newest fancy “Thwaite, lis old com 
for them fast dummishing expenses, and rades’ wives bad done She ‘not out of 
would last ther time, while Ins was the humour, She had just been pybpit by 
only descendant of the two to profit by their Si Wilbam's concession to ying She 


acquisitions ‘There; was an hew to the desired to make amends to her old ally. 
barony and entatled estate who was a nephew “You are not gomg to act up bemg thin- 
of the present Lord Fermor, lus first wife skinned at this tme of the day,’ she rallied 
having died childless But though the him, “you know I don’t hke my lord to pla 
reigning peer and his second wife consented without me at his elbow, since he 18 not vole 
to accept Mr. Mildmay’s tardy oveitures, for too much excitement, and wants me to 
the master and mistress of Lambford cared keep hum in order, don’t you, Fermor? But. 
nothing for their successor, naturally, They there, you may tackle him to-night, and Ins 
regarded him as looking out for thet deaths, will heip him with his cards.” 
and taking stock of what was to come to ‘‘ Thanks,” said Major Pollock “It mill be 
iim, every time he showed his face at his an unequal match, I shall have to put forth 
future place all my skill agamst the combmed forces of 
Mayor Pollock had thrown down his paper Lord Fermor and Miss Compton Bendes, 
to be ready for action, though he receivedno don’t you think "—he passed belund her chair 
further encouragement from his host than a and dropped the words into her ear—"'it w 
peevish, scantily civil, “Dear me, Pollock, late m the day for me to begin to play the 
have you ventured out in this east wind? I parts of dry nurse and Leeper? 
rather wonder at you, but since you are here, — She frowned with nsing wrath, but ahe 
you'll help ua with some game or other.” shook her fan at him the next moment, “ You. 
“ All of us have not your pnvileges, Lord are a queer creature. have gone o& 
Fermor,” said Mayor Pollock dryly, “but 1t1s finding fault with the on which your 
always something to be of use.” bread was buttered, ever wince 1 have known 
“T am afraid to ask xf you play cards, Sif you, and as that is neither to-day nor yauter- 
‘Wilham,' said Lady Fermor, with the drollest day, 1 fancy I must pus up with you to the 
suspicion of timidity, which was yet perfectly end” 
sincere, mn her voice and manner, as she Sr Wilham ran the most imminent risk of 
spoke to her next neighbour m a tone half convincing Lady Fermor, against her will, 
loubtful, balf snsinuating that he was 2 blockhead of the first water, for 
“1 have played,” he admitted, “ but I may the same couple that had threatened to play 
not know any of your gemes.” ducks and drakes with his powers of attention 
“ Nunporte, mon cher, 1 will teach you,” and response during dinner, now formed part 
she said gayly of a tno, with only two little tables between 
“No, Pollock, you are to have nothing to him and them, Major Polloch, whose sight 
do with the lesson,” she interposed peremp was failing, sat turned to one sule in order to 
tonly, to prevent @ quick movement of the catch the full hght from the lamp on ite stand 
‘Major im their direction , ‘‘Sir Wilham 1s to just behmd lum He did not serve as & 
be my pupil, and my opponent when he has , scicen to shut out the view of Miss Comptom 
learnt bis lesson, do you hear? I don'w{ and her grandfather from the furtive gests, 
want any interference with the course of in- Dewy youth and decrepit age sat side by sida 
struction which I propose to give him.” as Ins marshalled her grandfather’s cards, 
“Very well, Lady Kermor, you shall make put them into his fumbling hands to play obt 
your httle game,” saad Major Pollock, retreat- in ther order, and marked bu num 
ing with a shrug and the begfhning of a snarl him. She deyoted all her care to Lard 
worked off by the rehef of delivermg an un- Fermor, as if she would look aa little as pow 
Pleasant double entendre, “I may as well wble at their antagonist. 


take myself off, and face the east wind which 
has incurred Fermors displeasure, smce I 
cannot even have the comfort of finding 


“ Bosh, Pollock,” exclamed the old lady, 

belonged to the generation of women 
that had taken delight in addressmg men 
freely by their surnames In fact she was 


even now dropping the formal “Sur Willam,” * 


and, somewhat to his surprse, calling her 


‘Major Pollock did not play with the scarty 
Ah toca sae cist he nnght have 
dupla; there not been golden wake. 
bayer nd po gloated; for he ms 
broken down gentleman, up to the neck 
difficulties, as everybody knew. But Ins did 
not wish him te have her grandfather's money. 
Mor Pollo@k made her very any the 
srant of @alng tng reverence wid he 
took qfgvarg Siow and then, the scarcely con- 
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scious old man's pitiable weaknesses, turning 
them almost openly into merciless ndicule 
She beluved he dared not have done xt, if 
Lady Teroor had been disen enough to 
sce what he was about, but he todoit 
before her—Ins, m mean revenge for being 
set down to play this poor httle gime of 
bénque instead of being alloned to play a 
higher game 
Asa rule Ins wis not called on to assist 
at any of the Lambfoid caid tables uniess 
her grandfather 1nd grandmother wese alone, 
when they strictly Inmted thar nectssitly 
tame diversion to tiking fiom Peter to give 
to Paul It ws the first battle she had fought 
on her own—thit 1s on her .andfathers 
account rganst an unsciuy lous avers 
‘She reguded the field ts unworthy, but sbe 
stood by her puns and showed no want of 
eouraze tnd determinition ‘Young as she 
‘was the protective instinct ws aheady stron’ 
am her All that Sir Wallium understood of the 
fomime wit thit Inss little face wis 
lushed and her lovely bow of a mouth 
Susighienel ind compressed If he could 
only have secn bencith the soft fine rings 
curling hike a childs hair on her forchexd, he 
would have discovered that the big brow 
which ought to have len smooth as ivory, 
‘was ruffied and rumpled with intentness and 
veration 
‘The young mn could not magne that the 
gul cared any more thin he did for the 
Aittle heap of sovereigns with which, at Lady 
Fermors suggestion, he and she bid iso 
adorned their table | Any former experience 
‘he had enjoyed mm this linc had been m trials 
of chance of a nature little better than pitch 
and toms, and in betting on such races as 
ame of his oftcers had managed to get up 
even in India His losses had never been so 
deadly as to mbue either himself or Jen with 
a horror of the propennty But he could 
vee that Miss Compton had enough to 
try her. Not merely was her grandfather 
mclined to be aumiessly restive and to 
remonstrate without any distinct notion of 
what he objected to, with regard to every 
card she sought out, and number she marked 
Between the deals, Lord Fermors clouded 
memory invanably reverted to an awkward 
subject of inquuy Who 1s the youngster 
ying with your grandmother, gul?’ he 
led umtably, over and over again He 
spoke as if the knowledge bad been wilfully 
and injuriously withheld froma him, and Ins 
hed to hasten to reply in 3 auccession of 
explanations devered, with reget $0 ‘Lord. 
Fermor's deafness, in full ot pf thei 
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object of his cunouty She bit her bps and 
looked in an opposite direction 23 she kept 
saying every time, ‘ It 15 Sur Wilham Thwrute, 
geindyipt 

* And who the muschsef 1s Sir Willm 
Thwute? never heard of him sn all my days, 

bled the imsttiable questioner 

* Oh Sir Willrwm who has succeeded o}' 
Su John, ind his htely come to Whutehills 

“Whit! Js Si John dew? Why have I 
never heard of ? Who the dickens will go 
next I wonder?’ 

‘She would not laugh because Myor Pol 
lock wis grnnm, milcously without scruple 
or disguise And af that grin were observed 
eithet by Tord Tumor or Su William, it 
might be enough to exasperate the innocent 
offender into a frenzy, or to cover th. snl 
more immocent victim with confuson of 
face She bore the asewilts on her pr 
tunce and temper wondcrfully, but at inst 
her gnish grivity give way, yct even in 
yielding to the irresistible provocttion, she 
did not join in wee Pollock s laugh = Shi 
looked acioss with halfshy fiwkness and 
laughed 2 deprectting appc i} to Sir Wilham 
who coloured to the roots of his hair 1s he 
amiled slowly bick to her She was hike an 
angel, Sir Wilam vowed, mth a swelling 
heart and he way mspired and emboldene I 
to take 1 tep on which he would not hive 
ventured ewher When the gime was finished 
and everybody rose, he happened to be stand 
ing near Ins fora moment In that momunt 
he bid “the ampudencc," as he called it 
afterwards, to speak to her for 2 second ume 
aside, to beg her pardon specilly 

“Yam sory for what took plice during 
dhoner,’ he mottered. “Lady Fermor his 
been good enough to look over it, but I 
behaved like a sulky brute’ 

She glanced upat him with a hght kindling 
an her hazel eyes, her fuce grew grave, but it 
‘was very gentle and sweet in its womanly 
grivity | She spoke with generous impulsive 
ness, “ Don’t apologise, I ama sure you did 
quite nght" 

‘The Greek Ins was said to cat the last 
strand of human destiny, to refresh the 
parched earth by pounng down nvers of 
waters from the lowering clouds, and then 
to them with all the colours of the 
ran Bat this Enghsh Ins unwittingly 
knotted instead of catting = ternble tangle 
1m a poor mortal's career, poured out the 
beginning of a flood of trouble and sorrow on 
Ins devoted head, and then shone above him 
wu incomparable radiance, as if that could have 
‘brought any balm to his woes 
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Fieruary 3RD. 
Real }eub al raz, wd 2 Cor ¥ 
CIARA ALR 1s always determined by 
the affections, When we know what 

a man loves, we can decide what the man is 
Lct a man’s religious views” be what they 
may, yet if he loves money supremely, or if 
ambition, appetite or vanity sways his motives, 
then we pronounce him cavetous, ambitious, 
scnsual, or vam In Jike manner as we 
characteitre the scholar by his learning, and 
the patriot by Ins devotion to his country, 
#0 when we hear St Paul say, “the love 
of Jesus Chnst constraineth us,” we cin re 
cogmise the secret of his Christian herorsm 
And so 1t 1s that God sceks our hearts—for 
when the heart 1s given, all 1s given 

There are two methods by which sin can 
be prevented. It can be suppressed by force, 
as 18 done when  crimmal 1s confined under 
Tok and hey, or it can be driven out by the 
introduction of another and morc powerlul 
affection It 15 obvious that God could 
suppress evil by force, for He could turn 
tato lunacy the intellect which has been made 
the base instrument of wickedness, or para- 
lyre the drunkard or sensualist, who makes 
Inmself a curse to all who know him. 
But thus to deal with men by force would be 
destructive of the grand purpose which 1s 
bemg accomplished m the educttion of the 
world through freedom. It would be an anti- 
cipation of judgment It would render void 
the work of leading men possessed of the 
knowledge of evil, intelligently and willingly 
to choose the good. Therefore, it 1s not by 
external force that evl 1s to be vanyuished, 
‘but by the higher and surer method of win- 
ming $3 ‘thy for the nght, by winning the 
heat for God. sone ae, 

Again, there 18 only one way by which love 
to God can be produced and, with it, the 
God-hke character. 
love another through any mere command, 
The most potent monarch earth ever beheld, 
though armed with all instruments of torture 
that could terrify, or holding all the wealth of 
empire for his bribe, could not by the arbi- 
trary exercise of such powers force the love 
‘ot the weakest child. The little world of a 
human heart cannot be controlled at will, Its 
laws defy external pressure Nether the 
thunders of Sinai nor the offer of the joys 
of heaven could of themselves produce love 
for the good, the pure and the holy. There 
but one way of approach to man’s )mpatbieet 


No one can be made to and 


his heart must be won by that which appeals 
to its affections Love must constram love. 

And tt was thus—(oh, Mystery of Divine 
Goodness!)—that God sought us. We may 
falter as we uttcr it, so meffably strange docs 
it seem so to speak of the Infinite in relation 
tothe Finite Yet af the greatness of the In- 
finite God 1s not to be measured as we measure 
spice o1 time by magnitudes of extent, but 15 
rather to be techoned by the scale of moral 
goodness, then let us pause as we realise the 
meaning of the Incarnation. Tor it was not 
by startling us throu,h a disply of matenl 
glory and of srresistible force, nor by thrust- 
ing an abstract system of truth on our 
obedience, that He approached us. But He 
sent His own Son who came in that form 
which could best appeal to ourhumimity. He 
cume 28 a man to men, and through human 
speech, hum thoughts and affections, He 
whispered the tale of Divine Mercy. He 
emptied Himself of all those tokens of 
Divimty which, m dazzhng us, might have 
kept us back in astonishment and awe. 
He cume “ without form or comeliness" and 
risked everything (if I may hazard the ex- 
Pression) upon: the power of love to win love, 
and on the force of goodness and truth to 
create a. response in each nran’s conscicnce to 
the will of the Cather. Love utteing itself 
m deeds, looks, words—in the grand elo- 
quence of joy and sorrow, kucping nothing 
back, but sacrificing self in order to bless, 
this has been the power of God to bring us 
home to Hhowself, When threats of law fail, 
Tocarnate goodness touches us. A life irved 
in the flesh constrains us. The will ts 
yielded because it 1s won 

Let us beware of looking for some other 
kind of compulsion, It was thus the Jews 
asked Chnst for a sign from heaven to com- 
pel their farth But Jesus answered, “An evil 
adulterous generation socket after t 

no sign shall be given them.’ 
Iney would notTrecewe trol becuse 
saw it to be true, if they would not love - 
ness because appreciating its excellence, then 
a hghtning flash might tery or astonish, but 
st could not make truth or goodness worthier 
of acceptance So was it that Abrahams, when 
sues by Dives to ai Lazarus ley are 
15 Te) ted as replying, “ If thes 

hear not Moves and 8 the Prophets, neither wilt 
they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.” An ition might startle, but 10 
pranet finess more beautsful. And 
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we also may ignorantly wat for mgns from 
heavin—for some feeling of peace or assur 
ance, while every day we teject Him who ts 
reasoning with us of goodness and truth. Or 
we may seek the constraint of some external 
authonty, rather than open the heart to spiri- 
tual conviction. But there can be no sign 
Iugher than that of the Son of man ] ving and 
dying for us Nor can there be any authority 
40 divine as that of [11s love and mercy and 
truth commending themsclves to our heart 
and conscience mm the sight of God. 


I.tnuary 1098 
Read Iasuah sz 2-8 Aphenase at 

‘There 1s an obvious distinction between 
the existence of a moral quality and its mani 
festation Lhe brave or patient man 1s not 
made brave or patient by tnal, for the rush 
of battle or the weight of suficring only draw 
out and mike apparent the heroic qualities 
which had always been theirs. 

‘This distinction may (< wh us some lessons 
regarding God Himsclf Senpture often 
speaks of the greatness of the love of God 
never having been fully manifested to the 
antelligent universe until it was revealed im 
the gift of Jesus Chmat It docs not represent 
Gou as hewwing then loved for the first tume, 
Dut it assets that not till then was it made 
appatent th ut Ee “so loved the world.” Let 
Us see m whit sense this can be truc. 

Rvery mori qutlity has sts own appio 
phate form of maniftst ition, and exch one has 
& particular kind of trial whereby its special 
strength is proved, ‘Lhe circumstances which 
‘Deng forth bravery ase different from those 
which are appropriate to purityor tuth The 
tral of Job was not the simeas that of Abri 
ham, because pitunce and futh, while akin, 
Necesstate dittercat conditions for ther dis 
play. Now, just as dangen is the kind of trial 
suitable for tevcaling navery, or as patience 
answers to suficrng, s0 sacrifice 1s what 1s 
appropnate to love, and which can alone 
make manifest its geatness. It is when! 
it 18 called to give foith that the depths of 
love are ievealed. We can thuefor asseit : 
with all reverence that while the love of God: 
was chsplayed m numbetless methods from 
all eternity, yet the greatness of Hus ‘ove wis 
proved by a new meisure when to princi: 
pabtes.and powers there aj red that which 
showed not only that God loves, but that He 
80 loves as not to spare His own Son. 

‘The mamifistation of the glory of God is, 
indeed, the mghty end for whch all things 
have been created. ‘Lhe material universe 


may thus be regarded a3 an worolling.of the 
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niches of His wisdom and power and good 
ness before the eye of the intelligent bemgs 
whom He has mide for &llowshiy with Hm 
self Ihe very creation of such beings, en- 
dowed with the cipacity of entermg into His 
own blessed thoughts of cider and betuty, 15 
ofthe same nature as thatlove, which 15 tback 
of all regulwung laws and all loveliness of 
form and colour And thus it would be 
wrong to live m this woild of Gods, with its 
1oof of changing splendour and sts infinite 
store of things fur and healthtul, without 

sing His love Nevesthcless, while 
all things visible, the vastest and the mmutest, 
speak of love, yet these Lelong to + different 
plane from that ofsientve In the grandeur 
and beauty of the outer world we see the 
glory of Him “Who spike and it ws donc,” 
“Who sendeth forth His spit ud they are 
qieated, Who reneweth the face of the 
earth, Who lookcth on the carth and it 
trembleth , Who toucheth the nls and they 
smoke.’ But in xedemption angels and 
principales and powers sec the opening of 
the Father's heart an sacrifice. The lghest 
manifestation of this glory was therefore not 
through the dazzling wondas ot Im who 
possesseth and snstuneth all things,‘ Who 
clothes Timseif with hght as with a garment,” 
and “Who measureth the ocean in the hollow 
of His hand,” but in Him Who, while thus 
possessing all things, “‘yet for our sake became 
poor,” Who thoughthushigh yet “made Him 
self of no reputation,” that by a love which 
hombled itself, even unto death, He might 
redeemman to eternal fllowship with Himself, 

But even to speak of sacrifice m connection 
with De:ty must, however sctiptural, strike 
many minds as derogttory if not urevcrent. 
“What can this carth,” they may ash with no 
small show of reason, “be tothe Muakcr ofall 
things? Is st not less thin a speck in an 
ahmatable universe of woikls? Whit can 
the troubles and sufferings of this fecble race 
of mankind be to the Almighty One? When 
we measure humanity by the awin) magn 
tudes that surround us are we not forced to 
recognise that we are nothing and can be 
nothing m His sight?” 

But it may be urged mm reply that thy 
objection 1s founded on a pagin iither than 
a Christian conception of the greatness of 
Duty There ss surely something nobicr than 
callous power, soneshing more divine than 
unfeclng magnitude The majesty of power 
unapproachable and indifferent 16 not so 
worthy of adorahon a3 the maycsty of power 
governed by a love which can humble itself 
to behold and care for the things that are mn 
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heaven and on earth Goodness that 1s ni 

nite mits tensity must alwys appert loftier 
and more awing to moral beings than the 
mystery of a bare selt existent self centred 
Deuy ~ And 2f to win an inteliigent response 
to Tis all holy all loving will Gom creatures 
endowed hy Him with freedom of choice 

and whose symputies must accordingly be 
Ad back fiom evil to mghteousness af this 15 
4 more God hile result than the creating of 
mere things hy 1 stroke of ommpotence, then 
in the untol fing of the mind of the Father in 
the guft of Jusus Christ methmks we hive the 
subhimest me isui¢ and mnifestation of Divine 
character ind gly Venly, mn ths was ma 

mifeste 1 the love of God towirds us, becuse 
tnt Go sent His only begotten Son mto the 
world, that we mi,ht hve through Him * 


Teorvary 1718, 
RewJobzz xjJhne 

When St John siys “ Ihere 1 no fear in 
love perfect love cisteth out fiir He that 
fearcth 3 not made perlect in love We love 
Him, because he first loved us, he Brvctiraly 
olves many of the diffcultics connected wit 
the much lisputed doctrine of assurance of 
faith This evening we shall consider clnefly 
that part of St Johns statement which cha 
rcteri7cs the feat which 1s cist out by love 

Ttas desenbed 16a “ fear thit hath torment * 
There 1s 1 feu which love only decpens—for 
it 15 that fear of reverence which springs from 
ever profounder views being entertained of the 
infimte glory of God Any form of conhdence 
thet 15 destitute of such reverence, must be 
the rcsult uither of presuinption or of ignorance, 
‘The angels who veil their faces as they adore, 
represent the attitude of ali devout beings 
‘Ther holy awe is the consequence of thur 
decp and wondenng apprehension of the 
Divine Myesty But the fear which 1s tuhen 
awry by love 1s of another kind It 16 that 
tonnenting dread which is connected with 
anxiety regarding onr personal ie) tionship 
to God Most peisons can recil some 
experience of its poner, and the mstances 
are only too frequent in which tty influence 
has led to terrible cxtremcs of religious melan 
choly and despair 

Now if we consider the character of “the 
fear that hath torment” we notice that (1) 
{tis better than indittuence Some sign of 
hfe, albeit a sigh of pain, is better than the 
Pessionless apathy of dewth However die 
tressing th. anxiety muy be, it 1s better to 
be m earnest about the solemn questions of 
existence than to prss though hic lhe “dumb 
driven cittle (2) Agun, under certain ex 
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cumstances thes tormenting fear 15 natural 
here are assuredly many persons, who under 
the sweet mfluences of godly training in a 
Chnstan home, grow up in atch happy con 
fidence towards God thew Father, as neve 
to experience the difficulties which beset the 
awakenmg of religious thought in others 
And I recognise such self - unconscious 
Christan growth 16 whit would be the ruk 
instead of the excepuon were Chrisuan 
baptism followed up by its proper frat im 
Christian trainamg — But there are too mviny 
difterently circumstinccd, to whom the 
expenence of pamful rchgious inxiety 15 
naturd = When for the first time they stand 
face to face with the questions of existence, 
and when the sunse of responsib | ty to the 
unsecn God pressis upon the conscience, 
and they find no sohd cround for confidence, 
then 1s it to be expected that their Grst m- 
pressions should bi of the character of the 
fear that bath torment (3) But af this 
fear x» niturd, it must be looked upon as the 
symptom of a fecble spuitial condition 
As physical pun betohens the presence of 
weakness or discise, so does this tenor indie 
cite an unhealthy slate of Christian Ife 
God does not wish Hiy chil Iron to be afiard 
of Hm = He docs not give them * the spict 
of fear, but of power and of love and of a 
sound mmd’ (4) Ih tormenting fear is 
essentially seliish It 1s not so much God 
that it sceks 1s a sense of safety It deals 
with the work of Clinst, not so much as a 
revelation of the unserch ible riches of the 
divine goodness, evohing the response of love 
and obedience | but 1s a cround of personal 
secunty ‘The desue is tofccl safe, rither than 
simply to know God, and to love Him with 
sclftorgetfut gladness Ani accordingly out 
of this mserable selfishness of desire springs & 
conespondingly selfish theolo.y of calculated 
secunties, and arbitrary belicls, as uf the whol 
question of salvation were nothing more than 
confidence in the vilulity of a commerual 
transaction Christian life oughtto bedelivered. 
at once from this selfish terror, 1nd from this 
no Jess slfish creed It 18 quite true thit 
even the lowest type of religious terror, met 
by the decluration of a gospel which proclaumy 
nothing highe: than a mercantle view of the 
atonement, may gra tually lad the 
confidence thatisinspired toa higher: 
love, but they are m themselves ignorant, and 
often morbid True assurance of taith ahould 
arise yn gnother manner. The “ fear that hath 
torment ” should be cast out, not through an 
appeal to what 1s selfish, but by enthroning 
love on the conscience and heart, Lhe 
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gospel gives confidence not by giving such 
an answer to the selfish cry for safety, as 
may be no better than an echo of our own 
selfishness, but by revealng that “ perfect 
love which casts ont fear,” andl evokes the re- 
sponse of love. “ We love Him because He 
{ust loved us,” 


Ferrvany 24rn. 
Read Teush xe 1-11, and s John ix 24 to ead, 

‘There are few sulycets on which greater 
confusion of thought prevails than that of 
Assurance of bath It has often been the 
watchword of inuch fanaticsm, and it has 
also been the olycct of as fanatical a dishke. 
‘The truth appeats to lic between two eatremes, 

1. Assurance of faith seems to Le put in 2. 
wrong position when it 1s made a necessary 
sign of a state of sivation, There have been 
penods of rehgious excitement when an ex- 
aiggerated emphasiy has been ind on its 
necessity; ind the result of such teaching 
his been most dangerous to sensitive trinds, 
Teading them to search for this sign of ther 
yecunty rather than to look to Chust and to 
such truths as ate of themselves peace-n- 
spinog The wish, m such cases, 96 to feel 
surc of onc’s st If rather than to }eun the sure- 
ness of Christ, and presumption or despair 
has Leen frequently the bitter consequence, 

put assurance of faith 15 not taught in Scrip. 
lure ab being necessary to salvation, When 
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elsewhere, “ bears witness with our spirit that 
we are the children of God.” ‘The apostles 
had this assurance themselves. “I am per- 
suaded that nothing can separate me from 
the love of God that is in Chnst Jesus our 
Lord.” “I know Him whom I have trusted, 
and am persuaded that He is able to keep 
that which I have committed to Him against 
that day.” St. John’s Epistles are full of his 
own confidence and of that of the believers 
he addresses as to their “having passed from 
death unto life.” If an assured sense of per- 
sonal salvation 1s, on the one hand, not 
necessary to salvation, nor to be urged as a. 
conehtion of acceptance with God, it ought, 
‘on the other hand, to be recognised a5 & 
possible, even natural expenence for all 
those who have truly “known and believed 
the great love wherewith He hath loved us.” 

3. And this leads us to the one source of 
all assurance of futh, “ Perfect love casteth 
» We love Him because He first 
2” The history 1 bret and plan. 
‘The interchange of Jove with love destroys 
all tonmenting fear. ‘The process 15 just the 
reverse of thut fanaticism which prmanly 
dhrects attention to some consciousness of an 
assured faith, rather than to the grace and 
goodness of God revealed in Jesus Christ. 
Whatcver dread may have been cxpetnced 
by the Prodigal as lie left the fa: country, all 
stich terror aust have been banished when he 





St. John speaks of ‘the fear thit hath tor j felt husfather'sarms round him, andrecoguised 
ment,” he docs not say, “He that fuueth 1 the love that had met hum even “ when he 
lost,” but “ He that fearcth 1s not made per was a great way off” All fears about self or 


tuctm tove.” So, too, when he speaks else- 
where vf the possibility of “our own hearts 
condemming us,” he adds, “God w greater 
than our hearts and knoweth all things ;” 
teaching us that God may have far more 
Joving thoughts about us than we ourselves 
entertain. Our Lord, in Like manner, at 
once answered the icquest of the man who 
could not say “I believe ” without the pruyer, 
“Help thou mine unbebef.” Iam certan 
that there 1s 2 large piopoition of the hum- 
blest and best Christrans, to whom it would. 
heas death to be separated from the God 
they lose, who yet shrink from indulging in 
the language of assured confidence because 
savouring of 2 curtain tone of seli-asseition, 
2. But while this may be all tue, we must 
also remember that assurance of faith ts not 
only possible, but 15 cominanded m Senp- 
ture, St. Peter exhorts believers to “make 
ther calling end election sure” St. Paul 
blames the Conntluans because they aid not 
* know thei own selves how that Jest Christ 
was m them.” “Lhe Spint itself,” he says | 


security wou'd then give way to the yoy of re- 
stored filtal atfecou, And it 1s thus that God 
would have us brought back to Himselt. If 
our assurance of faith be ical it must be 
founded on no calculations made at a dis 
tance fiom God, weighing ment against de- 
ment, or punishment against pumishment, 
but must anse from frank suendcr to the 
love and gooines which has sought us in 
ow forgetfulness and sin, It would be a 
bad sign of a child were he to be ever puzzling 
Inmscif whether he is safe with his father. 
The interchanges of loving frendship should 
cause allsuch distiust to vanish. Confidence 
can never come from processes of seltex- 
amination and morbid introspection. As it 
ts light which can alone banish darkness, s0 
it 1s love which can alone banish fear. When 
we “acquatt ourselves with God,” then we 
are “at peace.” Instead of bucoming the 
plaything of our own shifting “feelings " and 
“expertnces,” we then lean to forget out- 
‘sclves, and to think most of Him who 1s cur 
ieconciled Father m Jesus Christ. 
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TR squires of Castham did ther part 
by Sur Witham Thwaite, They all paid 
their respects to him and held out the nght 
hand of fellowship, declaring that he was 
not nealy so bad as they had expected, 
and that now he was “Sn Willam and all 
that,” the past hai better be forgotten and 
he should be treated as af he had been bor, 
cradled, and schooled in the purple It 
would be hard to say exictly what the squires. 
had expected, or what they thought of them 
selves. Some of them weie clownish enough 
and not without wild ways of their own in 
their out of the-way retreats, though they had 
wom pink coats, sworn over giouse, handled 
old plate, swaggered in dining rooms and 
dozed in drawing rooms, ever since the 
muddle aged men were boys, 

But of Sir Wilham's fellow squires and 
neaiest neighbours, crery one was too old to 
‘be # natural compamon for hun. The way 
of the modern world and the poveity of East 
ham rendcred it unpossible thit the county 
should support 2 population of young men of 
the higher rank. ‘These lads, including the 
hens of estates, were all draftcd off betumes 
into penis or ships, to cat their dinncts 
in the Lemple, to wear white surphecs and be 
petted or pitied as curates, cven to figure in 
the upper walks of trade m the larger mer 
cintile towns, or to make shiftin the colonies 
‘Lhe absentees who could turn up at sut 
seasons only fluttercd home hke the buds 
the young men camc to shoot m Scptember, 
or hke the children and schoolboy, at 
Chiistuias, or on any private emeigency or 
demonstration m the visitors’ respective 
fumbes. What temamed permancntly was 
asmall residue of half-paccrs, pretenders to 
a better position than they were entitled to, 
scampish young fellows of whom nothin, 
could be made, who took ther cue from 
Miyor Pollock when they were within hal 
of Knotley. Some of these promising young 
people were supposed to be trying better class 
darming or brewing, since there was a great 
lnewery in Knotley, while they plagued the 
hearts out of thar unfortunate parents or all 
who were responsible for the delinquents. 

With both the old and the young sets 
representing the squreaichy, Su Willam 

vor 


Tawaite's total abstmence, in drinking only 

water or tea, was, as Lady Iermor had easily 

Prognosticited, a griut stumbling block to 

famihat intercourse and socul intimacy A 

rumour spread abroad that Sir Wilham had 

made a vulgar clamour in refusing to dink 

wine at lady Lermor’s table, where the 

choicest vintages had been wont to flow nm 

buchctfuls, Lady Feimor had condoned the 
offence for her own ends, but her naghbours, 
who might not have the sane inducement, 
did not fee) melined to excuse the outrage 

The most sober of the elder men did not 
sciuple to declare that total abstinence was 
Suspicious and ominous, not to say bad 
form, ‘The fellow must have suffered from 
DT. Depend upon st there would be re- 
action and an outbreak sooner or later There 
was nothing hhe modeiation im all things. 
The young men in grvat disgust voted Sir 
Wilham at once a low png, a cissenting 
minster in disguise, a wet blinkct, a beastly 
interloper, ‘The favour of the lust icntioned 
cntics would not have been pattieulaily de 

suable for the man whom thcy sent to Co 

ventry, Poor Jcn’s prevision was prophetic 
where they were concerned, 

But Sir Wilham was loncly mn his vew 
estate, and he would have Leen still loneher 
had not Lady Fermor proved faithful to her 
fancy and approached hun as she knew how, 
in a vanety of newhboutly ways He had 
touched some softer chord m the hard, cya 
cal old heart. Whether he recalled an honest 
young brothe: who had believed in her when 
she was still deserving ot belief, with whom 
she had been hand and glove in her carly giz! 
hood, ora lover forwhomshe hadicltthe duna- 
ing of fervent respect and regard, though she 
had tortured and toed him, tll for his honour 
and happiness he had parted from her for 
ever, or the boy she might has borne instead 
of weak and whinpetng girs, who could 
perhaps have saved her from the depths 
which had left ber what slie was there was 
no question of the hindiy feelog for Sir 
Wilbam which undesity lor mocking defiance 
of the neighbourhood, her determination to 
appropniute the nw comer, and the rapid for- 
mation m hur mind of ccrtam worldly schemes 
where he was concerned, 

Lady Fermor Lept up briskly the acquain- 
tance whch had Been’ begun. She iavited 
Sw Wiliam constantly over to Lambford ané 
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she seturned his visits by unceremomots calls, pockets, no moculating him with the incurable 
toask what he was domg, what he thought disease of play, no instilling into ium the arts 
of the weather for the tunips, whether his of a blachleg im scli-defince, He should 
jambs worm good condition She would come and go at Lambford without ins bung 
disturb the absolute silence of the long, low the worse for it, even if his betng the worse 
toofed dhawig-room, out of which Iady were not hhely to interfere with a half foumed 
Thwaile had ‘becn wont to low compla- plan of hers 

cenily 50 much coukl be nrude 1 ths age of _ Yet Sir William cid not respond to Lady 
revivals, It was «uch a delicious place for Feumor’s findslyp without some mstnctive 
window-scats, sucens fins and pot pou rductance Whatcescr his youthful errors 
As at was now, sipped of Lady Thwaite’s | had becn, Ins butter nature way tepuied by 


reversion of the scivens, fins and pot pourri, 
and. under the supcmtendence of an uncx- 
Ceptionable houscheepei the Mrs Cray, who 
hated what she tarmed hitter, the 100m was 
quichly assumin, a stiff, stany and disuse 
aspect Tut a did not chill or dannt J ady 
‘Lctmor, who clamed her aftnoon tea thae, 
and lookud round he: on tbe famnly postrauts 
wich wae heu-looms, the coupk ot Sir 
Joshua’s, the fine firgincnts of old taprsty, 
with a fecdom which cven she hid not at 
tumpted when the 1001 owned a musticss, 

Taaly Kermor decluc:l without a file, 
iather with sly satitaction, that she was a 
age deal too old far prople to peth about 

1 any longer, or to mind what she did, so 
that she could’ dop in on 1 yoting fucad to 
sce what he wes about without making 2 
lumpus She never took her grand daughtur 
with het, on her “lukme eapeditions,’ but 
Su Wiha wis in Jus Compton's comprny 
cvaly time he went over to Lambfoid. He 
acceptul the mvititions Mi Miley's eatly 
waning proved of no avul. Will Thwaite 
had not been so nice in the company he had 
kept that he should consider himself too good 
for these peopl, one of whom was the 
sweetest and tiust of God's creatures So. 
Tony as he did not fail in his promnse to Jen, 
he did not see what harm could come o} hie 
going whee he was mide heartily welcome, 
He thought more of that after the fist viet 
than of the rank of Lord and Lady Ieunor 
or the grandeur of Lambiord. 

Sa Wallm did not nine losing 2 htile 
money, he suppos.d at nas the way of such 
houses, and be could aftord xt. “For that 
matter, Lady Terma had interposed her 
sincld, from the first evening on which Su 
Wilham had gone to Lambford, between him 
and wholesale plunda, as repiesentud by 
Major Pollock and bnds of Ins feathe, She 
hept her young neighbour very much to het- 
self, either as her antagonist or hea partner 
at Whe card-table. Sh. would consent to 


hei, as by an old wom who was very far 
from what she should be. In spite of hur 
gadual social whitcwashine, she occasionally 
nade revelations of huscll which revolted 
him, He resented ber Lich of affection for 
her grand danghter, winch he had been quick 
to notice, and felt opgucved by st, though it 
was no business of hus, and so far as he could, 
judge, the mdjflurence mmamed unmved 
with any foim of dlusig.. But it also 
belonged {0 Ins nitwe, both m ats strength 
and ats wcaknoss, that he should be touched 
ly any kmdncss shown to himself. Lay 
Termor, be she what she nnght, was awiully 
good to bun, and one day finding her alon. 
among Un tuhp bells on the terrace at 
Lambford, tottumg wong by the help of her 
paravol, he way moved to un umpulsive offer 
of his stiong young aim, the fist he had 
made to a lady i his lif. 

“Won't you lean on my arm, my lady?” 
be sad, awhw willy cnough, “if 1 am’t too 
great a frecdowi in m< to propose i.” 

took his arm instantly, and patted at 
with ha claw of 2 hand, as she chatted to 
bun. 
Another day he «1s shown into the back 
dhawing room—by a bungle of the servant's, 
Sa Wilhun iminediately concluded—when 
he found Lady kxrmor almost snallowed up 
m wraps, m ao casy-chan, with one foot 
swathed as mm the curcments of a munmy 
on 2 stool before her, an the clutches of gout. 
He stopped on the threshold with a buef word 
of. and regret, and was about 10 beat 
3 rapid ictreat when the suffuiur hailed him, 

“Don’t go away, Thwart,” she forbade 
lum. “Come forwartl, and Iet me sce a halt 
and hearty fullow who bas all hus senses, and 
rsncither worm out, nor deaf, nor bhnd—even. 
Polloch has to use glasses im puvate, though 
the fool goes blinking without themin public, 
You have not had a twinge of my cnemy. 
Ab, your day will come. Wall, perhaps not, 
af sou go on dnmking ditch ater, but 1 


antitye herself by winning more or less of bis dare say worse will happen to you. Sitdown 
guineas, but so long as she could belp t and tell me what news 1s gomp, or read the 
there should be no turning inside out of bis paperstomefor adit. Iam sich of that hole 
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‘of 4 dressing room of mune, to which I huc 
Deen confined for three dys I dare say I 
shall dic some day witho it iny friends havin, 
Ind the grice to inquire for me No, 1 
know you aad not heard, but wh ose frult ws 
thi? Now that you uc here Iam going to 
mtke you uscful” See there 1s 1 droght 
blowin, from {2 tt window, eh uw the eurtuns 
mote to my sil 

He dil as he was toll han tly enough 
this time Td, w1s one of those ronsh fl 
lows who ae gentle in sickrooms = Indecd 
he bala gevte knack at nursing even than 
Jiy Compton possessed = Lhis aft ht] be 
come Fnown beth in and out of hospital in 
the course of lus sokdiaiim, He hid been 
repeatedly tald off is the oiderly appomted 
to wut on a sick comale ¢ officer but 
he had catunly never w uted on a1 ol thdy. 
undet an attach of Jout bee A/us 
nest piel px me pas ut When he 
turncil ind saw better the J: oll oweyes shitter 


ing with fever ind pun the puel ccd, }ellow | 
pls 


face, the consi une | attitude the he 
ness _he was full of jit) amd of tcrwin, to 
be of service to her 

“Ttanta jole Have pou hed your 
medicine ? Don tt case you the keast thing? 
No Iam mun sony thal af youwould 
ut me, I could Iift you mght ap ind set you 
down tun more comfortal Ie ile 

“ Ah} think you my den tillow thit 1s 
ever so much belter Laman the very bust 
cornu of purgatory non ITow Ion, would 
at have been before any 1 hot cf 2 scrvint on 
1 doctor would hive miniged it? Of course 
a well meaning lnby hil ¢ Ius would only kill 
herself without being of an atom of use to 
me Ther will you ai] to me? for the 
truth Tain not up to tilkimg You It find 
om of the moming papers en thit tbh 

Tie fell mto the tip at trap at wis, ine 
stintly He brought the piper, ind read 
fluently m 4 stcntoriin but puricetly distinet 
vou. which hid lost us scl! consciousness 
for the moment He picked out carcfully 
the purgraphs rlating to 11ccs fir and near 
and the last report of the Afas/ Jane Lapses 
Then he courigconsly itt eled the columns 
that set forth y tal for murda He wis 
sitisfed that these were the portions of the 
paper im wlich she woul 1 tike most interest 

Si Wilham rw all F2ly Tounor, grow 
ang drowsy, disoussed hum with thanks and 
pruse 

“I dont know whit I one to you, since 
you ‘re sending me off to sleep, winch is 
the very bust thing you could have done for 
me—what SawLoncs has tied m vain to bring 
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about with hry abommnible opntes You 
have read what any rihonal, unaffected 
person woull Ihe t> isten to, and I have 
heud every word you said, for you don’t 
cheep like 1,111 01 mouth like a pity ator * 

Lhe let hit wis duccted a, unst Mi Acton, 
the Rector who, in seekin, zeal susly to be 
eyes to ny disereditible old 1 msbioner, 
Id mutha uerccded im afiordin, y Jo wure 
not conveyim, J rfit 

But to day Lidy kermors heavy eyes were 
mont a they zlinced after her nase and 
reader She wis 1 good dal of a Ste and 
wihed to feel sulficicnt for heisett Lut it wa 
so Iong so vuy long since she |1d been 
suved with ny surviee sic cate] > recept 
out of pure dismucsted g otwill with 
seme kindly cue for her ut the bottom of 
the act 
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Tapx Lwy11a soon becwme aware of the 
Je,ree to which Lady Fetmor had divurted 
Su Wilbum fiom whit, afr Lady Listes 
advinces out ht to have been his griteful, 
trustful rch ince on the only person near who 
bul the most distant pretension to being, 
connctted with him by 1 funtly te ‘The 
absence of uny naturil Netherton influence 
over him, and the fact thit he could not find 
anything in common with the late Sir Johns 
widow,weie dis appomtin, truts im SarW ll, 
Abe conclusion might have been hild a com 
Ppliment to her ladyship, still it wis 1 pices of 
Great stupidity m the young man since J ady 
Lhwate was so poy ular in the newhbourhood 
She wis not bluer or more ‘esth« tical thin the 
custom of the day required She wis not 
Stuck up or puitimeal She wis a woman 
of socicty, a churmmg women in most peopl. » 
estumiton, the seciet of whos charm wis 
that she could suit hermlf adem bly to any 
commonplacc, tohaable company, in het own 
class of course 

ihc cool appropriation of Sir Willen by 
Lady ] ermor was 2 liwless inteicrenee with 
the nghts of another nd an arro,ant tramp 
lin, upon them which savourd of the 
womans old machinations but Lady 
Ahwaite, thou,h she hud wl her life shown 
that she could Jook out for herself, wis no 
mate] for her nei,hbour and knew it, which 
was 1 considurtble proof of Lady [hatte » 
cleverness Sh« felt provoked and a, 
Dut she did not druim of entenng ts 
agumst the successful compettor 
Wuham Lnwaite ind the bad taste and the 
bid mori perccption—and after all, what 
could be expected trom him?—toaccept Lady 
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Fermor for hts sponsor and to turn to Lamb- 
foid for countenance and guidance, unques 
tionably he wis tt hberty todo so Thanks 
to her mother s lawyer and the late Sir John 
ius wxlow was not by any means dependent 
on the favour of his successor, though she 
would have liked to have donc her duty 
hm and by the fine old plice over wh 
she had presided, which she hid onc hoped 
woukl have descended to her son But af 
$w Wilham showed himself inctprb e of ap 
preciating her motives wid was infatuated, 
there remuned nothmg more to be said 

‘Lady Thwute in her calmness and reason 
ableness was, as Mr Males ind vouched for, 
not at al difheult to get on with, up to a 
cettam point, and if you expected nothing 
further, you would not be disippomted She 
had at once suspected Lady lamo: of 
ulterior designs “Trust the naughty old 
woman not to do anything without hiving a 
sufficiently scifish cnd to serve, sud Luly 
Lhwaite toherself The preponder ice of a 
certain quantity of brain over heut in her 
Trevented her from so much as concewing 
the lingering womanly r.,,1rd with which Su 
Wilham Ind 1sy ned his un Jesirable monitor 
* Whatisit?” pondered I ady Lhwute Does. 
she want 1 fit victim for the uitermittent gamb 
lung that still goes on fitfully vt Lambford ? 
T know {—who make a rule of never stu ing 
anything save gloves—w ws forced into losing 
thice ,umeas the list treme J dincd tha 1 
did wish I had paid heed to poor Sir Joba 
and hept clear even of ¢ daant black sheep 
or that I could have pled, hke demun Mis 
Acton, that the Rector would not permit me 
to play for moncy Is Laity Lermor bent 
on malin, a match betweca Sx Wallim and 
Tus Compton? I did thnl, when they met 
here, that at it had been anybody els. I 
should have sud she seed the first oppor 
tunity of taking his homely measue and 
laying heiself out for um I wonder how 
at would do} Ins would be 1 great 1m 
provement for a cousin, ind che would not 
tule with a high hind ” She 1s the style of 
Grand simpleton who would never forget old 
faxows mid former conditions—for instance, 
thit L hid been kind to her, wd had bien 
musttess of Wintehillsin my dty Ah! but 
Mice a5 she is, there 18 4#if in the blood, 
while the association might prove a fearful 
ush 1a Us utter unsmtabiht; Beruty and 
the Beast, the Puncess and—not the knightly 
Page—the ploughman Squire * 

Attar further thinking over the subject, 

‘Lady Thwane sew here called 

attempt a talk yuh Su Witham 
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drop a gentle hmt—double barrelled—ag ust. 
the danger of houses—of which Lambford 
was not ue only one in Eastham—in which 
play was an essentil element, and against 
the rashncss of marriages wh ch savolved bad 
connections 

Lady [hwatte sent Sir Wilh one of her 
hitle notes, summoning him—with the most 
disarmmg "compelling confidence in hs 
obcymg the summons—to come over 12 
N«therton either for luncheon, afternoon ter, 
or dinner as he felt anclincd, to discuss 
tenint difhculty with re,ard to one of the 
farms set aput for he: jomture, bout which 
‘by the way, she was a hundied times better 
informed than he could be ‘ Men hke to 
be consulted whether thcy know or not,’ she 
reasoned Poor Sir John always did It 
used to put him into 100d humouw, and the 
less he hocw, the bettur huwis plewed F 
am right to ben by asking Sir Walliams 
opimwn, and young Sam with views about 
a new leis will do 1s wel as any other 
sabyeet * 

Out of three evils Sir Willi chose the 
Acast, the sh,bt refection which Indies affect 
as afternoon ter Lhough he never drank 
tea then for his own ptt, it wis not such 
novelty to him as many another thing 
This sister Jen, the washerwoman and her 
cronies, had taken ter at all hows! Tere 
was the touch of nature which scemed 
to mikc the whole of women kin Beside 
he had been fortunate before on such an 
occimon §=Who kncw whit graceful fie 
might prss the windows whit floweriue 
blossom before hs ravished cycs, what ea.cr, 
gentle interposition sive him from a homible 
strait ? 

It 16a cunous study both for philosophy 
and satire, to reco,oie how soon 4 man of 
ordinary aputude and fair opportumtics ac 
commodtics lumself outwirdly to a change 
of crcumstincis There my be « thousand 
things pris soms of ctrquctte tricks, turns 
and shades of behaviour which tahe years 
nay genetations to quire, which, when al? 
vw said, women learn soone: and better tan 
men But it would have becn either en 
couraging or mortifying, according to the 
caced or temper of the indiyglual, for an on 
Tooker to have watched the way in which 
Sx Wulim had atevstomed himself, on 
the surface at least, within thee or four 
months, to a new style of ning He 10w 
sat, or lent back, very much at his ease appa- 
rently, in one of Lay Thwaite’s fautcuils, 


upon to and looked round with calmly observant, she 
she would couki almost Rave said critical eyes, on hur 
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treasures, the orchids from his own green- 
houses, the Banksia rose tee covering the 
door of the conservatory with its mynads of 
minute flowers. But she did not have him 
there that she might privately remark on the 
improvement m his manner and bearing, 
which, save for his sokdierly carriage, owed 
litle or nothing to his traming. Ihe only 
sign she gave of noticing his progress, was 
that the faulelssly well bred widow, in her 
faultiess weeds, did not again break down by 
commutting the solecism of converting her 
guest and kinsman into a butt 

Lady Thwaite discussed fluently the gre 
vance of young Sam Withes wishing a new 
lease to Ins farm already, and settled the 
question without much help from Su Wiltim, 
whose one idea, as yet, in euch difficulties 
was Mr Miles ‘Then she glided on to 
gcneral topics, chatting easily and bnghtly. 
There was not much going on an the neigh 
Dourhood just then—there was not much at 
any time, Enstham was a httle slow, even 
those who loved it best—and she hoped Sir 
Walham would grow fond of his county— 
must own that But it would have been 
a blessing if the quality of slowness had 
been the only old fasion which stil held 
its own in Eastham Was Sir Wilham 
aware that a considenble—she might say a 
lamentable—amount of high play smvved 
an_ every class, with the most distressing re 
sults in some cases? Phe Rector could tell 
lnm tales of its demoralising ctfect on many 
of the farmers. She trusted Sir William as 
anewcomer would set his fice agunst the 
practice, when he met it m then circle, 

Sir William in bis gravity was not without 
a sense of humour, and now that he was 
Deginning to get over the shocks he had 
sustained, the humour had room to play at 
tumes. “I beg your pardon, Lidy Lhwaite, 
T thik it 1s just because J am a new-comer 
that It 18 not for me to snteifer., now, you 
are an old hand-—” 

“ An old hand!” she swallowed the brutal 
plain speaking. “I would gladly try the hittle 
ican, but except abroad a woman has nothmg 
to do with play ” 

Poor Lady ‘Ihwaite! she was an mnocent 
woman dwellingsamong green fields after all, 
She had little suspicion of the reappearance 
of the mortal malady among the grand dames 
of the generation, Such a relapse consum- 
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national upheatals, to be gambled away by 
the turning up of a hnave or the loss of an 
ace. 

“It as a sice," continued Lady Thwaite 
m her sumpleny, “which you men heep 
\ery much to yomselus im Lnghnd Bat 
Lady Fermor as an exception. Is st not a 
melincholy spectacle to see 2 poor old 
creature like Lord }eimor, and a bitcred, 
bedizencd old womrn like Lady lermo— 
they s2y she came out at Almack's—cling to 
cards as their chief good, when one would 
think the couple might be turmng thur 
attention to other thingy?” 

“To thargraves or ther wmding-sheets, I 
suppose?” ‘Sir William rose toirony “I 
thought the Kermors were your friencs,” he 
said, repeating the objection he had made 
to Mr. Miles’s opinion, as if the higher Sur 
‘Wilham rose in the world the more socul 
hypocrisy he encountered.“ They can take 
their choice, Ifincy If they are too stifi to 
walk or ride, and can’t see to read, and me not 
able to cntertain their trends mm any other 
‘way, ain't cards made for them, and the hke 
of them, to pass some of their slow creeping 
tune?” 

She hastened to explaun herself, “I quite 
agree with you that cards, or backgammon, 
or chess, in moderation, are excellent re- 
sonrces for old people, especially af they are 
deaf, Don't imagine for a moment that I 
am so narow or silly as to object to cirds in 
thumselves.. Why, I used to play draughts 
with Sur John as regubuly ay the evenings 
came round It 38 perfectly depressing to 
come across the board now But it was 
ply for Ingh stakes according to people's 
meins, that I was deploring. Lf that his 
ceased at Lunbtord it cen only be lately 
Oh! Lady Feumor has been a dieadiul 
woman,” exclumed Lady Thwaite, as tf 
on the impulse of the moment, shacing her 
fice with a fan which lay at Band “One 
chnnot speak of such things, unless when an 
old married woman, as you nghtly regard me, 
opens her mouth to put a strange: and Jans. 
man on hig guaid. Ihere 19 no end of 
‘skeletons in that house—very grisly skeletons, 
‘Lhe first Lady Fermor «hed mad. A visitor 
staymg im th house locked his room door 
and shot limsclt, after quitung the card- 
table. He way 2 young man engaged to 
be married , the only son of a widow, and. 


Mates the run of old historical fambes,\he was a cergyman—1 an sorry A ay, 
‘brings to the hammer broad scres, and’ when he yielded to the madness and could 
seattera art collections which have taken not face the disgrace and destruction in store 
centuries to acqume, and have been kept to- for hum. Poor Ins Compton! it 1s very sad 
gether through changes of dynasties and for her, but although she is a charming gl, 
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in good: ay gold, and allthe horrors happened the old witch at Lambford does snchne in 
before she was born, still the reproach that duection, I dure say the match 1s made. 
attaches in some ieasure to her—a portion PoorIns! shewill havemanya yawn and many 
of the shadow falls on her. It 13 grevous, a blush—though she has been accustomell to 
but + cannot be helped.” a dead ahve household—to submit, and to 
Tt was a rainy afternoon im May, and he! look aside when she cannot look straight 
had been sitting with ns long kgs and Jus Ixfore her. She will not have everything 
boots—not fice from mud—stretched out her own » 1y—when all 1s done, n spite of his 
before him, whule he glanced out of the | present blustunng souhtp. I could imagine 
window neaest to him with a tnind half that a hero froin the ranks woukl have a 


wandermg ftom the conversation, because 
of her he night sec among the lmels, m 
spite of the 1am which hu! only Le gun to 
fall. 
ness that inule Lady Lhwaite stut, aml 
turned upon her a Joncung bion anil a hot 
cheek. [ce was unused to any diplonuy 
m conversation; he only knew thit he hated 
to have his frends called bad nimes— all 
the more, perhaps, ul theydeserved then. But 
at made hum furious to hsten to the most «is 
tanl msingation of a stain on the spoticss 
plumage of a white dove uke Aliss Compton. 
1 have found Lanibford a jolly house, he 
declared defiuntly “Old Lady } armor be 
haves Inke a mother to me. Why do you 
smmuk and shake your head? I ain sie she 
Js old enrmgh to be my grandmothu.” At 
that word, which suppod out madsertently, 
he colomyd more violcotly than bifore, aud 
began to flounder in bis yuech © You 
tlow’t mean me to 1ake up oll scandals, and 
to distrust cverybody who sporks me fan 
and maku me welcome, because they hase 
not always Leen on the save. £ am not 
then judge, I have sis cnoush of my onn 
to answer for—if you only knew, As fur 
Miss Compton, I will not speak of her, she 
as not to be brought into such tuh, only she 
tsa much beyond reproach ay the stars in 
the shy. Good bye, Lady Tawute, Oh? 
Tom not diplhased. What nght has a 
fellow hhe me to be disphaxcd or to object 
to any word which a woman—a Lady—tikes 
to say of het fiends im he own diawing- 
room 2” and out he marched. 

She rose, went to a window, and stood look- 
amg alter him as he walked fast actos the 
sweep and down the littleavenue She laughed. 
a litth at her own dismmssal, “Yes, he has dis- 
msc ite, I have not sent hun away. He 
mught have taken an uminella, but I suppose 
he has stood sentincl m the wet luke tae min 
m Tennyson's verses. It 18 a plain spoken 
Sur Will, yet I am not swe that he saw 
my dnfi. It is evident he w hit by lus 
Comptou. He has not the self-contiol or 
debcacy to maintain a becoming reserve, not 
to say to throw dust into people's eyes, If 


He chow Inmolf up with a sudden- 


prmutively passionate comtship while it 

"asted—to be followed by a reaction of cool- 
ness, neglect, and mudcness, even when he 
thd not beat his wife ike a coal heave. 
Now Su John was culm and delsberate in 
Ins woll- bred waune », one always knew 
what to do with him, [fu dul not change 
ouch, though he could be cantankerous at 
umes, poor old soul! I dont know—she 
may be good enough to stand it ull, and 
beat with om while she is making as much 
‘ of a gentleman as can be maile of hun, 

“Jt he ws to many somebody svon,” Lidy 
Thw ule cogitated iuther, 1 would rather 
aagicat led have Ins than any of the Acton 
puls—only Lucy 1 okd cnongh, the others 
aie tuo young, and Lucy has not a souk 
above chou prictsing, Sundry-school tuach- 
aug, and pom people's dubs—m exc cilent 
chdest daughter or wie for a clagyman, but 
Rot a wile fot a squne, She would have. 
nuther tme nor tact for taking the lead in 
county soucty, and she might dive the squue 
to become dissenter or the worst of lind- 
lords, out of pme contradiction. Such things 
aie beard of now ways, noblemen holding 
toith at conventicls and squues dechong, 
to mtufie between fumers and labourers, 
and refusmg to put anoticr foot in the 
vilige, whee them wives are fur ever potter- 
ang, and making paupeas.” 

*¢Miudic and Ninny Holhs might have 
the monsiut foi a trickon then brothers, or 
a waa, but that nould not do at any 
yucc,” Vidy Lhwaste pursued hea inusings, 
“Lf an alliance be unmistubably mpending I 
shall throw my weight, such as it 15, into ry 
Compton's scale. I suppose she would go 
up to town for her troussean. I might 
chiperou her fawte de mucus, sf Lady kermor 
did not choose to accompany her grand- 
dhughict. The old lady will not give in, 
but she cannot attempt inany more journeys. 
I should not diskke it. Ins would have to 
inahe Sur Witham do a good deal of re- 
furnishing, and I should be the best quabfied 
Person to advise the couple.” 

“There! I beheve Lady Fermor has in« 
fected meorsubomed me,” theschemerendeu. 
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“€T could not have beheyed that I should be 
so ensily reconciled—not to say that I should 
tuhe kindly to Sir Wiham’s marnage—to 
another I atly Thwaite at Whitehills Heigho! 
But it 18 natural that 1 should continue to 
tnke an interest in my old belongings, at 
the same time he and she ought to he much 
obliged to me, as 1 don’t doubt they will be 
Uf my poor boy had hved the plaice would 
never hive gone away entncly hom me, [ 
should hive been living over there soll, till 
he ww of age, and it wis his mam we which 
ind to be phoned, Oh, mv litt. baby!” 
cried the woman with a momcntary softening. 
“Y thought for a bucf, blessed tune that you 
woul! grow up bke othcr babis—that we 
should mike 7 man of you, But it was not 
to be, and there 13 in end of 1 Where 15 
the use of alle Jununtrtion? The 
would say it ts 4a unchrishan as it 18 unwise.” 
Tandy Fermor had often astonished—nvy, 
astonndcd- ~the world, and she wis to wto- 
nish it 1,un, hy boklly proumntn, that she 
wis to rttumn to at lor one mght She 
would not put hesclt tbout to go up w 
town ¢luning the suison, wiule she mast hive 
Ins presented nest you, but she would 
hve gay doings once more at Lamhfod— 
unex ptionably g iy doings thts tunc, though 
she chd not supply the quabheition Her 
giand-daughtar would be twenty-one m 
pone and Lady J ermo: woukl hive a but 
jonour of Inss buthday ‘Thue would not 
be a multitude—nothing ike the festivities 
when she wd Tord Larmor kh pt opcn house 
for awech ta time in 3 close run it tn 
elution, o1 when the hounds hunted five 
fumes in succession at the diffurent fox 
covers within twenty miles round to oblige 
the Duke, who wis strying at Woolston 
Lodge. ‘Tom Mikimiy “Lord burmor's 
nephew, would be down shout that dite to 
look wiound him, cuny fwour with the 
steward, lounye through the offves ind tike 
solitiry udes over the yuoperty, pncking 
ins long cars all the time ‘Thy would sec 
whether Ins wife could find an excuse for not 
accorapisymg him on this occwsion, Lucy 
Acton would be at Inns’s buck, as "1s her duty, 
and the younger wtls could come, if they 
wae required. She might count on the 
Hollis gurls, who were never behind when 
any diversion, witlon the scope of girls, was 
m the wind, ‘That meant also thew father 
and mother. Were not those she hid men- 
tioned women enough? Very well, Lady 
‘Thwaite was to have her house full in June, 
and she would bring farther contnbutons, uf 
More partners were wanted. Leave the men 
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to Lady Tamor, she could unilertake for 
them, sinc. Tenmor was fos de combat. 
‘There would be Thw utc fitst—the ball was 
as much to introduec him as Iris—Lady 
Fermor said, wilh full comprehension of the 
sense in which the words mht be taken, 
looking her he rers full in the fice while she 
spoke Any men Tom Mildm ty myht lke 
to down—they would not be much 
worth, sill duy would be men—old Hollis 
and the train of fellows his ,urls kept at ther 
hecls, the officers from Birkett—they were a 
new set, but every min woull jump at )us 
cand Iudovie Acton nevi harlly bt counted, 
but since he had becn blown up by torpudocs 
he might come, and old Pollock must not be 
tcf out 

Nobody was more taken by surprise at the 
compliment pid to ha thin Ins It was 
an acceptible comphment to « healthy- 
mmndcd youns gn}, leudmg x smgulily re 
tread hf, but my cult tion she was tempted 
to fel became % good deat subdued after 
a comment of her grandmothers It fole 
Towed on Ins’s cxpresston of gi itciul thanks, 
and concer list her gu mdfather and grand 
mother should suffer hom the dhstuibance 
of thar usuu hilaty. + Though you and 
don’t pull an the sume boat Tus,’ sud the 
old Jandy with bor bul t look ind tone 
* you have not wien me any peeticular 
terson hitheito totinnk yot thai, But dont 
make prutunces thit { cinnot thke an No 
gul that evt was born woukl bud the 
comfort ot Noth and his wite when her first 
ball at home was mooted. Mthe the must 
of your youtn and whit zood looks have 
fillento your share, and any other ,ood thing 
that comes in your wy, Wink they tut Be 
sure they will not last long, and tht you will 
have a pnce to pry forthum But Ici. me 
totake cue of myself and my lord. I am 
stull fit for that and moi. Pray don’t waste 
your compassion upun us, 1 for one should 
hate it, and { think Een inswer for Tron." 

Drd the sewer cree scene 1 welcome 
gitandaslyp in th. fice—hgurativdy—from, 
the giver at one and the sime time? Phe 
process ts not plets int, especiilly tu a sense 
tye, affectionate nature, aud goes a long wy 
to spoiling the gift, only, hippily, custom 
blunts pam, and youth 1 elastic 

Lady Furmor chose thit she should be 
the person to apprise Sir Witham of hu 
Project, makmg lm one of her first cont 
dants. When he icceived it doubttully, rither 
hanging bich fiom the promsed boon than 
Jumping at it, as she had desembed the 
action of the jubilant officers over at Birkett, 
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ahe took lum im hand, and pursaed hen with 
her design on lus company She had a 
number of téte e tttes with him on his reso- 
lution to oblige or disoblige her ‘These 
tate 2 tCles waxed positively mysterious to 
the on lookers—of whom Major Pollock 
sneered the tighest sneers, and Ins smiled 
wathout a grun of anuety because of her 
grandmother's great fincy for poor, Ic, 
sober, agitated Sir Willam. 

Sir Willam’s agstation mereased under the 
pressure put upon him, and the notions de 
lnberately and persistently introduced into 2 
mind which though very far from weak, wis 
at its best single rather than subtle, and was 
narrowed by defects of eduertion and ab 
sence of expence. His assatlant, on the 
contrary, was as ich in the experience that 
served her purpose, as she was destitute of 
misgivings and seruples 

Sir Wilham, still dinkimg water, grew 
practically an intovicitd man, dazed, to 
begin with, mm his intoucation, but at evuy 
moment hable to a violent outbreak of his 
disordered ficulties It was at this point 
that he started for London with the acknow 
Jedged intention ot spending three or four 
weehs there, but he was pledgd to return 
to Whitehulls in the cnd of June, in time for 
Jady Fermor's ball 

‘Any one intcrcsted m the manoeuvre could 
detect that Sir Witham went with Lady For 
Mor’ permission, if not at her instigation 
The Jast conclusion was the morc likely, since 
she had been heard to dwell with some test: 
ness on the stupidity of lawyers, even those 
in greatest repute, and their common failuie 
an securmg {o1 chents the very advantages of 
which they stood most in need, which would 
be really available to them 

But what did fady kermor send Sir Wil- 
ham to London for? Did she fancy that 
Anowledge of hfe and the world, was im 
peratively called for to finsh Si Wilham 
Thwarte’s huting educiton? Greenhoms 
of young squires weie wont to be sent up 
trom the country to have their eyes opened, 
and learn how few people they could trust, 
and what o “precious difpeull ” task it was 
to take care of themselves. Were ndes im 
the puk, and visits to Lord’s, and running 
the nok of bung blich-balled by a West end 
club, judged the proper matenals for lending 
aspeedy pohsh to Sir William's orginal style ? 
Did Lady Fermor’s intention of bestowing her 
grand-daughter on the gentleman induce her 
to intrust him, oF all people, with the dehcate 
responsibility of buying a birthday cadeau for 
the herome of ihe bail? Left to such taste 
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and judgment whit might it not be? A 
hideously set necklace, Gt for a South Sea 
Islander, a brooch and ear-nngs as big ag a 
plate and a pair of cups and saucers, a new 
watch, which could be worn by an aldeman ? 
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Tac. sumple truth was that Lady Feimor 
had counstlled Sir Wilham to run up ina 
hurry to London, and, though it was the 
season, to live as quietly as he could mana,¢ 
at, not ven callng at Messrs Miles and 
Dickinson’s oftice, unless he felt bound to do 
80, for he would have little enough time for the. 
business he had im band, which was to take 
pvate lessons from a dancing mister, Lady 
Fermor would furnish him, by the aud of a 
fnend, with the adcdiess of the best man for 
Is purpose. While he was about it, he might 
as well go to anding master and get a little 
training from him also | With regard to the 
last obligation, Sir Willium had the liking tor 
a horse which reigns in the bosom of ninety: 
mine out of a hundied young men. Su John, 
as a matter of course, hid kept up a good 
stud at Whitchils long after he was incapable 
of taking excercise on bis cob, or having 
anything futher to do with Torses than 

duven out for a cuiuige airmg. = It 
had been one of the first of Ins possessions 
of which Sv Wilhaim availed himself, and to 
the credit of his courage and naturzl instincts, 
he had neither come to serious gnef, nor 
Tade a notorious spectecle of himself. His 
seat and hand might not be all that could be 
desired, there mght be traces of swallowing 
a ramrod in the saddle as elsewhere , still Sir 
Wilkam did not look amiss on horseback, 
while his attamments an this respect were 
deserving of cultivation. 

There 1s no one to tell what heart Sur 
Willum cand to his studies in the fresh- 
ness of eaily summer m London Whether 
he did not attack the first, mostly with spasms 
of shamefacedness and self ndicule? Whether 
he were not often tempted to abandon it, 
and find manher and nobler teaching 1n that 
great, wonderful world of stone and lime, 
which he had not known hitherio, except in 
the most cursory, one-sided fashion? 

Only this 1s certam, that a strong, sweet 
inducement was beckonmg him on to submit 
to what was hke the binding and teasing of 
Samson by Dehlah, rfter she nad subdued the 
fant with the spell which he himself had 
pat mto her hands, 

At the sume time absence and Jewure for 
Teficction, since he was not capering in one 
fashion or another all day, and all mght to 
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boot, did something to dispel the fumes of 
the mloxication, under the influence of which 
Sir Wilham had rushed off to town. 

He strolled miny 2 mehbt with his hands 
in his pockets and a pipe instead of a cigar 
between hus teeth, where not a mortil knew 
hum, prst houses m Piccadilly and Park 
Lane, lit up that gentlefolks might hold thar 
revels He pushed his way though the 
crowds collected to stare at the eunages, as 
theyrolled up to the covered entrances and put 
down the occupants—of whose finefeathersand 
sparkling stones the mob had a ghmpse while 
the guests passed mto the flower hned halls 
and went up the embowered sturs to the ball- 
rooms, from which the music of brass bands 
Kept sounding Lhe fellows, who seemed still 
mote the masters of the situation than the 
footmen, as they nd themselves of ther crush 
hats and. other encumbrance, and proceeded 
to jom ther partners, were perfectly at case, 
and had not becn condemned to undergo 
‘an absurd ordeal for a full grown min, or to 
feel hot and cold in such scenes, as he would 
feel, even ufter he had taken lessons in danc- 
ang. He hoped dcspentely Lady I ermor 
would not (urn round and “peach,” and Miss 
Compton fnd him out. Ils heart swelled 
with angiy dcspur of ever ficling on a level 
‘with born and bred jachanapes = It seemed. 
to him that he was gotng on the course and 
entenng the hsts for the sweepstakes, with 
such a mere shred of a chance that his falyre 
would be accompanied with the rows of 
nidicule and shouts of dension which he had 
often helped to ratse on other courses Yet 
there were drops of blood. in his vemns which 
give him some tille—as the squires of East- 
han Jong ago admutted—to enter such 
houses, wherc his acres and title put him, 60 
far as they were concerned, on an equality 
with all, save those of the highest sank, nm 
the,e assembhes — In the process of becom 
ang a finwhed gentleman, Sir William was, to 
2. certain extent? disillusioned and rubbed the 
wrong way, so that when he returned to 
Whutehills in good time, and found as the 
first thing that awaited him, a note im a shaky 
old hand from Lady bermoi, to tell bim that 
Lord Iermor had been seived with one of hus 
attacks, and been so ill, that though he was 
now better, the ball was unavordably post 
poned for a month, be suid to himself he had 
known all along this was how it would end 

Tt was in vain that he had sought by 
despicable efforts to cut the figure of a 
monkey obeying the directions of an organ 
@nnder, who did not even play his own organ, 
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as ithe had never been drilled, as if he had 
not been 2 drill sugeint in bis own person, 
and ended by finding fiult with his step and 
tus carnage! He was ughtly served for his 
folly What a grin it would cull forth if it 
were escr known to his old cumrades of the 
yud? for whom, thouh thy nee 
rough chaps enough, he was fi. toonn he 
sometimes secretly sightd He missed hiy 
mutes, among whom he had crowed, msterd 
of hanging his head and singing dumb) Where 
was the good of a title and an estite uf they 
only made a man feel small among other 
Daroncts and squires who hid worn their 
honours all thetr lives, to whom their grandeur 
came naturally, who knew what to siy and 
do on every possible emergemy? ¥ct with 
‘one notible exception, Sir Wallim did not 
sec that the circle, the menibezs of which 
ought to be his associates, were so very much 
better than their fellow creatures aficr all. 

‘Sir William put no faith in Lady Iermor's 
assurance that the bull was only postponed 
for 1 short time, since she would hive Lord 
Fermor as well as when the aflau was pro 
posed, before many weeks were over, She 
could not make bim hyve or die, though she 
had dnven rough shod over muy a barrier, 
and stuck at httle m her time — It sounded 
heartless and profane in the old woman, who 
had wound hun round her finger, to pretend 
to such power, 

he young man was suffering from one of 
the fits of reaction which beset many people 
who hive far less 1eason for them than he had 
His kneliness, winch had haunted him in 
town, struck cven more colily to his heart 
when he returned to Wintelulls He was not 
without invitations to his neighbours houses 
Lady Ihwaite aud Lady Fermot were not the 
only women in that patt of the country who 
decreed that Whitehills, even with Sir Wil- 
ham into the bargain, w18 not to be despised 
very woman with mamigeable daughters, 
from oftce beanng, harassd Mm Acton, 
who was as poor as a many chilled church 
mouse, to Mr Holhs, of Thornbrake, who 
was nich in her own night, and nich im her 
husbind’s, felt bound to cult ite the new- 
come: for the good of womankind, $0 far as to 
bee what could bemade ofhrm. But Sir Wil 
ham, thongh be might kick against his subjec 
tion at intervals, remained loyal to his chief 
patroness. In the at state of matters 
at Lambford he would not go into company. 
His unvarnshed refusals, together with the 
extent to which he had previously availed 
humself of the Lambford hospitalities, tended 


and who put his scholar through br paces j to confirm the rumour which was already 
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afloat that in newsptper Innguige ihcre was 
amma, onthe /7/4 between Sir Willrm 
Thwute 11 Miss Compton. 

Ths .> pom] ured one sourer of ature 
tior—thit of 2 disen,rged eh,tble young 
min—but filled its place with another It 
wonld be interesting to se Se Willwm 
thw ute and Ins (ony ton to,etne and 
jude if there wore amy truth an the story 
anything serious betwen the couple To 
think tht 1 woman over hty should step 
su adroit while youn cj co} Ie held beck, 
an order to subjcet the prize to ins] econ and 
win it bef re then eves! Mere was food for 
cAcitemunt in 1 dul} country ner hbourhood, 
while the juestion im suspense promised to 
ptove am important agentan film, the T wab 
ford tll room == Ansterd of a spr lin, of 
aductant ,ucsis, Tuly Fermoy, chacl Im. in 
ha sleeve wis in danger of being gul hey 
unly avately assuled for mvittions 

dn the meantime, one of the t> ccnties of 
inte test w 1s utterly unc myer us of the ;otent 
chum with hich she hat becn snvested 
Hei yert fiend, Lucy Acton might have 
aqtven Tn some ankhing of the puth tut un 
fortanitely Lucy had bern wotkar., «yy mid 
might to emible the fume tercher m the 
‘hector s schcol to bin, up herp uy 1 to the 
stand ud of altunment which should secu 2 
Governmunt yr, id ny wis occu iil 
ut home and less at the Re tory thi usu 
at this date 

Che military dacipline wlich Sa Willan 
had known hiclpcd his sense of | roptety 10 
holdin, himsclt Uoof trom his sers ts Lhe 
one to whow he diew neue ty 1s the youn, 
gloom who weompamied ins mista in his 
ndes this wis an honest sensible Jad a 
coungyman, boin m1 bied at Whitchills Si 
Willam anid Bi Rogers weie about the same 
age, while Lill was aa fad with all the nual 
knowledge, with wh ch Sir W Ii, biou,ht 
up im a town, proved sc mbly requunted 
And a did Tike Ball hid at Ins finger wnds 
the local annals of which Ins umste: ¥1s pro 
foundly gnomat From 4 cisual observ tion 
now wd then, the tno took to chuting 
hitde to,cther—quite respectfully on bilks 
put ibout the crops anc the crows, the colts 
andthe rabbits ill would ventuic 0 cult 
Sw Wilhams «tention to this farm, and tel 
ham there hid bccn Wilkinses in it, folk said, 
as long as there hid been Ihwaites m 
Whitehills He would pot to that mull, 
the lease of which belonged to Sn Wilham 
also It seemed but mght the squue should 
know what tioubl. thue bad been m the 
muller’s family, for the last two sewons, since 
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the muller met with the bad acadent, when 
his ann was cau,ht m the machmery, and 
his wife was of no use bec wse of © waste,’ 
while the 1 clicst son hud taken to dink 

Wh VWikeshad tiven im van—1 at seemed 
to bim—to wvrken in Sir Wilham sufticient 
curosity cut Ins tenants, with whose 10 
terests Ins own nut be mextic bl bound 
u> He wi new ind strange to the place 
ind hfe tn Lhe w is still st,,c1cd ind shaken 
by the cvents und r voluuions of the list fuw 
months It wis dilturent now, or bill com 
mmumerted the informition m4 sumy lor, 
more tellmg manna Sy Wilbam hetencd, 
ashed questions, cven went so fu 4 to 
corbfy some of Billy muratves ind ale a 
movement in connection with than And 
iw must be sud of Jill that he dad not wuse 
the mnflicace of which he wos nor ut oviher 
WICONSCL 

Inotl ur kpuin ents cven of ms own house, 
the S pec f Wiutclulls continue | terbly un 
soetl He Swe deep offence to Mr Cum 
Lutbit h the butler, by ordering his—the 

are —tmc 1s to be Jnou,ht into the itbruy 

and by] eying wbock lyin, tcstde tns 7 bile, 

Sir Malleun might think cf his burs tl 

miyd, f he had nene of hisown It wis too 
abamd for 1 fellow who haul pypcclyed 
his belts ind cleimed bis booty to mile i 
[rome ofbung thitscholuly Why the 
Dem hel never lool ed at a book for tull 
hilf an how betoie luncheon, siyin, the 
muc Sight of punt, hulon ame polt 
deston As for1cidin, durm, dinncr, ob 
course he new better he wis t ,¢ntlmas 

Lyven when his link were fiom home he 
wis sensible whit wis duc to the tible ind 
the wincs ~not t> sty to the cook and the 
buler but whit could be ex ected of 4 
squire who dranl watu lhe 0 tun crince 
Jectura? ihe Dew was m ufibly gentle 

man in proper quutas but Sur William had 
not lf idoan words to say—cacept, as 
Mr Cumburbteh hil heud, to that lump of 
a lad, Lill Regers Ma Cumbcrbatch had 
no fault to ind with bull, but whit could & 

tH v ,entlman tart woukl be of we to 
him? 

Mr Cumberb tch w1s not a bid “ilow 
Tamsclfin the mun IIe coull be jus, he 
could even be mynanimows — But he was dull 
ofcliss piyjudiers, ind he had notthe breidth 
of mnd to comprehend thit while he hunsclf 
might qj 1, even am, Su Willam as an 
old yg and humbug of butler, bill wis Sir 
‘Williwn s contemporary, “1 nice chip ? who 
would not hive bucn moig thin “2 cut above 
‘Will Thy ute in the old days, 
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The long summer evenings tempted Sir 
‘Willam to saunter, generally aunlessly enough, 
beyond the path, along the country roals 
When he passed the way-side mns of Laxthim, 
the sound of skitties and jovial voices ach 
in the inflections and ichoms of the native 
dualect, filled the ur, Dut the only eftect of 
the lively turmoil was to hasten the way farur’s 
steps, and eanse him foturn mto more sccluded 
Dy-paths, [here was one which led by a 
high matted-together hawthorn hed«e, one 
tangle of traveller's joy and black ind run 
bryony Beyond lay a lon, stup of unde 
wood, prized 15 an cacellunt covert for gim.. 
Su Willim knew that to his cost. He 
Ind happened to the a tare, whieh Ind 
attached itscli to him, along the fickl path. 
‘The scducuons of scent had yroved too 
suong for the small anual. She had for 
sahen hea late love, and plunged mto the 
untkrwood, ovct aslnysisb dich and through 
whole which wis by no moms Turse enough 
to aduut her compamon. 1 Willum hid 
hesitated to teat lus way though, and face, 
perhaps, one of his own indignant keys, He 
had fousht shy of them, as he bul fouzht shy 
of his 1etameis generally. And the keepers, 
uspeciilly, wae down im the mouth with 
tugad to a muster who, 20 far a, they could 
discover, had not asked a single question 
about the state of the buds and whether 
Poachicts were had to gapple with on the 
Wiuleiulls ground. The h~epers’ importance 
Was 5 sertously threatened as thatofthe butler. 
They were only dimlyaware that Sir Wilhaum 
had m hs day fired at game tather bigger 
and less safe than pattndges and hares. Nor 
thd they suspect that he had becn testing the 
truth of hus aim at a taiget, and had ispected 
Ut Sir John’s guns with sonie interest and 4 
ett xdca of trying his luck on the first of Sep 
tember, or whatever day was the law of the 
Tand and the gentry. 

fn the meantime Sir Wilham had stood 
still and hsteved to a great hurry shury be- 
hind the hedge, and such shaip yelps of 
frankie eagerness and delwht from Vixen, that 
Ae was sensible all bis whistling and shouting 
would not bring he back. Ile feated that 
dog-slau,hter would take place before he 
coukl prevent st, and before the perpetrator 
of the act was cool enough to recogmise the 
intruder, and 10 1ealise that the owner of both 
dog and game stood on the other side of the 
hedge. However, there are consciences in 
dogs, and Viaen awakencd 1n time to a sense 
of the folly and impropcty of her conduct. 
She sneaked back with her cyc> 
and watering, her no.tuls tull of sand, and 
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her coat stuck all over with diad leaves, 
broken twigs, and seceded heads of grass, 
pfesenting the usnal disreputable look of 4 
porcher caught adhinded, Sir Wiliam 
took cate not to include Vixen im his further 
rambles m the duection of Hawly Sciub, 

He was alone as he stiolicd one iaemorable 
evcning across the meadow land by the Scrub 
Ti was the loveliest hour of the twenty-four, at 
the hught of the young summer. ‘The sun 
had sct, but she ht was still cle, not only 
mm the west, whale 1usc and purple had given 
pltce to a pale ambur, but in the rest of the 
blue shy, bluer then at any other time, as 
the coin in the car and the leaves on the 
lees wte grecnet. 

Lhe trumpets of the greater Lindweed 
and the round fiecs of the moon daisies, al- 
realy wet with dew, still stood out yom 
nently among their sunoundings, but they 
wae idly assuming acharacta totally dit- 
faent hom thit they hul borne at noon, 
They wae becoming ghostly as by moon- 
Tight, and stuking cven an ummagmative 
person with a vague mpression of something 
wistlul, solinn, wystuious in then ordinarily 
faah, tamilia, checiful beauty, Just so the 
commonest, homehest picecs of fusmiture 
acquire an altcrcd aspect when seen by the 
sting lights and shadows of asolitary candle 
inthe hush of midnight orn the hall obscurity 
of the grcydawn, As for the closed poppirs, 
hhe big blood drops, and the blue com. 
flowers, like clippings of the ski, they were 
growing dim and indistinct an Lhurdcepemng, 
datkenmng coluur. 

Su Wiliam had 2 Jove of natue, though he 
could not have evprissed hi, feelings on the 
subyeet very untclligibly. Tle liked the look 
of the place at thi season. He liked the 
oec tston wl iusile and elurp of bids gone to 
00st, and the ttial, drow sy notes of the finat 
uvcmvong of the thrush, befuie the vid gave 
way to 1S nval, the niyhimgale, which wore 
the only sounds thet broke the silunce, 

Presently he cauie in siht of the waters of 
a pond—looking stecly blue as 2 stage to il» 
leaden greynus, when the night had faily 
fallen. “Kastham w15 so great in ponds and 
ditches, thu at would have looked as sf one 
of us most <distnguishing attmbutes wee 
wanting, if standing water, m some form, had 
been long absent fiom the landscape. ‘In 
June, floncimg rushes and flags iormed a 
suitable finge to these ponds and ditches, 
while the former were sometunics thickly set 
with the gicat white cups of the watelily, 
and the smile stais of the water ranunculus, 

‘But at was acather water-hly nor ranunculus 
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that Sir William was staring at, when he drew 
nearer the pond, and steppmg through the 
sedges, regurdiess of the slushy footing, guned 
the bunkofdeep water He had hiscye ona 
tuft of coarse grass, among which he believed 
he discovered the tul of 2 water rat—yes, tt 
‘a5 a water rat, and if Vixen had been with 
him, there might have been some splisting 
and rare sport, for water rats had not beer 
much more in Will Phwaite’s wry thin hases 
and pheasants Puiesently there wasa splash 
ing, whatever mght be sau of the sport, 
without the ad of Vixen = Sir William's 
footing gave way, and he fell into the water 

Tr wal deeper than he ld imvgined, with 
an 00x} bottom which yiclded to his weight 

In a moment the muddy water was far above 
hus knees, rsing breist hgh He was a far 
swimmer, and would have been safe m an 
open sea, in moderately culm weather, foran 
hour or more, but this snot pond, when he 
tned to sinke out, was like a miniature sub- 
inergedt forest, with roots of trees and lushes, 
aud 1 dense growth of water plants, He could 
not free himself sufficiently to swm = He 
‘was sinking decper every stant. He could 
soll hecp bimselfafioat, principally by resting 
his chin on 2 convenient but slender willow 
Dough which reached his length, and by 
clutching with both hands thiast into 2 
thicket of omers invading the water Rut he 
could not pall himself up, from the mature of 
the ground and the wefictency of his sup 
port, He had cause to envy his decoy duch, 
the water rat, and to suspect he might perish 
with as little grace as he and Viaen would 
have granted to the denizen of the pond, 

Sir William, though he had grown lacomc, 
was not slow to proclaims his case. “Halla! 
As sure as fate, I'll be diownded,” it 1s to 
‘be feared he said, returning to his vernacular 
in the exigency of the moment, and with all 
the volubihty which the occaston required, he 
shouted for help. 

To Is relief somebody answered him 
almost smmediately from no great distance 

“What'sa do? Don't let go. There's no 
danger.” 

‘The Jast statement sounded weakly flat 
terng, though tt was uttered m a loud 1ather 
deep vowe, which might bare procociea fom 
a man's chest But on Sir William's shufting 
his chin by half an inch, he saw it was 2 
woman who wa» hastening towards hrm, and 
did not feel surprised, m spite of his worship 
of Ins Compton, that she should talk non- 
fense in such a contingency. 

“ It's much you know of it,” he 
indignantly. “ Run and fetch any man you 
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ew find. Look shup, if you want to save 
me” 

“That would be an uncommon clever way 
of saving you," she retorted, stu} advancing 
quickly towards him, “when father ain't at 
home, and I don't know of any other man 
within half 2 mile Just do as 1 Ind you 
Hold on hke gum death, and YN help you 
out before you can say ‘Jack Robison’ 
‘What business had you down dabbling among 
them water docks? ‘Lhere aint no wild 
ducks’ nests here, if that was what you were 
after” 

Tle might have answered her that he had 
the night possessed by the monatch of all he 
surveyed, but he contented Inmself withindig 
nantly fotbidding her to come a step nearer 
to him, as soon as he saw what she was 
going to try. She hid shd helf way though 
the fringe of rushes, ind was proceeding to 
Plecipitate herscif still farther, hanging for- 
ward with one arm catendcd to mest his 
clasp, and the other thrown round 2 sapling 
willow which looked penlously shm as a sup- 
port for both, 

“TU pull you down,” he rmonstrated 
“Do you want me to drown you, too? Do 
what I told you” 

“And do what I tell you, you great don- 
key,” she imsisted unceremomously. “Do 
you mean to keep me hanging here all 
night? I'll go bail I've as strong an arm es 

you any day, unlss you're as big as Dan 

Bates. Thete, hold on to the bushcs withone 
hand, and give me the other, Try to get 
your foot ugon that patch of dock, the 
ground shelves there—1 know every inch of 
it—then spring Didn't I tell you I'd fish 
you out? Don't go to come over me with 
your man’s strength again.” 

Sir Wilham found himself standing drip 
ping like a water god, if water gods are ever 
shmy and green with duck weed, confronting 
&@ strong woman of his own age, and neatly 
his own height, weanng a black woollen gown 
and a red handkeichief knotted at her throat 
Her bead was bare, and her ruffted, dark hair 
‘was more conspicuous for its luxuriance than 
for neatness of arrangement. She turned 
upon him a brown face buxom even in the 
weatherbeaten texture and tnt of the skim 
The full red hps parted and showing the 
white, ghttermg tceth, and the well opened 
grey eyes looking across at him with a bold, 
blithe challenge, formed the most couspicu- 
ous features. 

His inspection and the thanks he was 
begmning to utter were brought to a sum- 
mary conclusion. “You'll have to come 
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straight to our house—ait ain't a hundred 
yards off—and stnp, and put on some of 
father’s clothes, while Ill throw yours into 
a bucket I'M rake together the fite, and 
youll swallow a mp of summat hot, or we'll 
have you took with aguer before we're done 
with you. Have you heard tell there’s azuer 
im them parts yet?” 

He followed her without resistance into the 
Scrub, which might have been an enchanted 
forest for him, though he was a clownish 
squire, and his ginde the most primitive and 
plain spoken of princesses 

She stopped abruptly and faced round on 
him = She had been glancing repeatedly at 
him, and she found herself on the eve of 2 
discovery which arrested her “Tent you 
the new squire, Sir Wilham, hisself?" ‘sh: 
suddenly charged him, with 1 uuxture of dis 
aay, defimcc, and lurking unusement “I've 
‘becn ont of the way, at the death of ob 

wunte at the Quaines, for the better part of 
the spring and summer Matthew, Mask, 
Luke, and John, J have got ito @ scrape, anc 
no mistake!" She hid her crmsoncd face 
for a sccond in rustic affront and alarm, as a 
child might hive donc, then looked sharply 
up ind around her, 1 if she were preparmg 
to bolt from the conscquances of her lack of 
ceremony 3n saving the squue. Altogethe 
her behaviour showed a yuinble of genuw- 
‘unreasoning mortification and al: with a 
tremulous dash of diversion at the ts 
of the siturtion, 

Hc put st before het in a more satisfactory 
Iight “I was such an ass as to tumble ante 
thit beastly hole , and I behcve that at thi 
moment I should hive been lymz at the foo! 
with my teeth clenched on a mouthful of mud 
af it had not been for your sense and pluck 
im no end obliged to you—thit’s about 1, 
though when I come to think of it, 1 dont 
know that there ts another human beng to 
sty a3 much to you on my account Bw 
you'll take me to your place and do what you 
‘an for me—won t you ?—hke 1 kind soul 
for, to tell the truth, 1 don’t like to show be 
Jove my fine servants in this guise.” Hi. 
huatt was warm with platitude to his rescuer 
He hid found frre speech whercwith to ad 
diess the country girl, and under the influence 
ot bus frecdom, she gradually grew glib as she 
‘was wont to be, with only a relapse now and 
again inte consternation—brghtened by a 
suspicion of a frolic, every time they became 
silent. “ What's your name, if I may niake 50 
bold?” he asked, as if she were the ludy and 
he the servant All the time, he was ex 
panding into communicativeness, under the 
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welcome consciousness of no longer feeling 
diunied and depressed, forced to pick and 
choose tus words, 1s he had been for the last 
at months “Whit may your father do 
when he is at home?” 

“Oh, I'm called Honor—Honor Smith, 
-nd father ts old Abe Sth, Abe short for 
Abcl. He has been one of the unde: keepers 
Jor a lot of ycurs, so that I woe born and 
brought up at our cottage nm Hawley Scrub. 
here But father do be getting old and 
losing favour with Waterpark, the head keeper, 
and my brothcrs did no good, but gave trouble, 
ind father—he were blamed for at _ Ted, he 
"hsted, and young Abe, he went off to Ame 
nea "Now, father and me—motha s dead 
before 1 can remember—we're thinking of 
going out, m one of them emigrant shrps, to 
join young Abc in the Back Woods Ihat 
name sounds pleasant, dont 11?? 
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Apr Sstiiu’s cottage was a tumble down, 
acturesquey self colowed lodge in the wilder 
ness, Ihe snterior failed to du credit to 
Honor’s househecping Disorder reigned over 
the articles, {ow as they were, in the fannly 
1oom — Lhe furmture was summed up in an 
old ork tibl, which Lady Jbwaite mht 
have coveted, though it was battered and 
standing insceurcly on thre ky», a conve 
ment deal chest, mto which cweaything: miyht 
be stuflud, a chair or two—that for Abu an 
old arm-chaw as black as the table, a cup 
board with the door half off its hinges, ex 
posing the scanty supply of common coarse 
- “y 
but the visitor had hardly time to look 
around on inanimate obyects, for, contrary to 
expectition, the owner of the coltaze sas at 
home, He know Sir Willam by sight, though 
‘Su Wilham could not profess to retuin the 
compliment, Oki Abe testified to his knows 
ledge by the formality with which hy stood 
up, as fast ag Tis stuffinin, joints would atlow, 
and icmoved his cap, 2t the sime time he 
glanced with a fluried look at his dau, bier 
for an explanation, which she did not delay 

Uhen Sn Willam received a considerable 
shock as he listened to an entirely new ver 
sion of the acculent 

“Twas a walking raund the pond wilh an 
eye for then y]iguey ducks that wander all 
the way over fom Mastley Doxa, fathet, 
when what should I see but the young squae 
wallowing m the mire and water at the vury 
woist plaw, where Adams ict lus death. 
Dwlo't I just run and cy, © ¥our honour, 
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mand whit youre about, dent fioun ler in 
inch futher you value your hte wl 111 
vo my fost which is my bounden dit) to 
avcyou And susecnou,h I crept roush 
the ¢ is and held on by onc bind ill dc 
guypul the ofhcr You Inow Jin stot, 
father aml Sn William’s acine sowe tru, 
alcd cut of the water, and here we Te 
Several times while she wr sputhin she 
give Sir Wilbrt 1 halfcunnn, hdicemed 
shince of wunm, and nnd intelin, ce as 
M she dire! bun to cent: Iet hu Once 
when she pr sed dose to} om behmd hi 
father is she wis busthn, 1 neta m Fe uy 
the inc which w2% }yin, white mm whe she 
muttered 60 that Sir Willi un ¢nly could hew 
Teil the that way of } wtting 2 best 
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hs wet fict unewily Iie was 1 truthful 
min slo hid never crc] ucomiach 
unless in the yJrmest chafing Has sist: 
ie woul] not have told 4 1c to save her 
if Lerbaps it wis 51,0 of their drojs of 
eentle blood, yuh ys st belonged to + 
isher onder of .cnuhty 

There seemed the k 9 sense m Honor 
Smiths cay frbncitions, that ha fither 
looht Lis mone paciie thin sige not 7 
man to fy mto 1 fury on 2 smil yrovocr 
uon Uc was bebtin, to bis gucst so dele 
ventrally thar it was dificult to sep uate obo 
q{tousness from the defurence 

‘Sur Walbun wnaved Ins host by absok tely 
dechnin, spints of tiny descry tion and defy 
jog thy conse jucnees” but lic ws anxious to 
Have Its clothes died for the rewson he hud 
elven Honor Tere 1 difiveulty presented 
ttsc JC was not dom hea dither that Ionor 
had inherite La splendid physique Te wi 
litt hry maw, who in his 1a led moleshins, 
mor tattered drain y itched, ml we athe 
stumudl fim edgatters looked shi, yl over, 
uke a cit wlure of the wilds und the wuters 2 
bad,er ot an gitcl, lathe ¢hin an ible ho ied 
twin Jt sucmed 1s af Sir Witliun could base 
put hua into one of bis joctils No ,w 
iment of Abes would be of the sight ¢ tam 
Joruy nse to Abes masicr 

“Yuw sikes! whrt ae we dunking of?” 
ted Lonor mn scorn of he own slowness and 
forgitfulness “ Lhutcs Uncle Sam» oldre + 
mental in the drawer of the chest They re 
the best we lave to offi, su, tnd Lick 
Sam ws 1 big min, when bt ware alnc, every 
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A Walliim pricked In cus at the word 
reguncntils and then fooled putout Whit 
9 fool he wu to mind a dead mans clothes 
though they were reguncotals! Very Lhely , 
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they did not belon, to any dey wtment of 
the sery cc he hil known — What though he 
hil thou, ht never to wer the (Queens hvery 
1un! Tiwas vbig he that he had disgriecet 
at beyond redemption, the last tumc hehadl iton 
im the sue ut Nhilpoo. when he wreachud 
the suas fiom his arm and flung them on 
hs colcnels face He must put on the rd 
picet once igun at i pinch, unless he cued 
to be Fu on lis Icurinds with ajue or 
wo % since his teeth wore be,innin,, to chat 
torn Jus head 

Flor or mistook the squzes hesitation 

Uncle Suns cloth s ue as oor as new 
he sudo hith hotidy, j1epuim, to pull out 
what hid been put uv ty with somecuean tle 
diawui of thechest * He wue 1.,v0d miny 
above us, 50 that his to gery 15 Lost 
fit for 2 genthimm = have oltin becn on 
fither to seifitaght way but do bet 
Tine of caciit for ds to have at, dat wete only 
to show thi we hidnt al of us our buls 
allus at the wail) And futher thee has 1 
votion thet the thins uc lucly ying icuy 
for use tnd that Ted muy yick up and come 
buck some day 1s smart 1s them which hsted 
befachim = {hitwill happen when the Queen 
wes us tl to asnich, tod bid afler it, xt 
onc of the pices It will be as ool 4 
funn, them clothes besides berg 1 anchity 
compl ment, 1 you will the v turn an them, 
Su William, while 1 im cleanin, your own suit 
Tithe: wd T will ,o ont and eve you t> 
the dire and yom own com) iny it youll 
phise shit yourself Dufore the fluor ts ma 
swim * 

At wis cle Unc Sim had been the 
greet man of the funily, und that it wis im 
scching to pry propu honour ty the yu 
the uniform bad becn lought out for his 
benefit 

Sn Willuum when kit to himseli, looked 
with some aitation wt whit would hive 
awakencd no intevest wn another man in his 
place, of at bid not cacited imnsemcat o1 
annoyance Vic hificd up the diferent por 
ons of the dress with 1 Kind «trey idation 
yet with yoammng It was all compli, 
though 1 little old fashioned Ly whit ap 
jcucd 2 mule comeidence the rink of 
Sam smith, which he hid not fuifutcd, must 
hare lxen the same ws thu. to which Wall 
dhwaite hid mscn There were the aden 
tical sirpes of which he hid mde short work 
im Ins fit of frenzy He had 1 glimpse of 
the old soldie’s word lyin, gleamung in the 
hf shut drawer Sir Willum dressed Jun: 
sclf punctilously, finding the clothes not far 
fiom his Gt dhen he looked in the hittle 
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looking glass which hung, for Hono: Smith s 
convenience, on the wall opposite the win- 
dow-—where a withered noscyay thinst into 
the neck of 2 bottle stood on the afl A 
thrill 1an thiough bum a he regudul his 
mye m the glass He fut wt home in the 
Dononed clothns He took out the sworl 
amid began to make the accustomed prsses 
with it Al! that was a deal better than 
yigging ike an wiot to the j1ancmg of 
inotha idiot, who could not cven pliy bis 
Hit without the hulp of another mn 

Sn Witham was disturbed by Tonos 
Anoch at the door He must be quich 
about changing, lis cloths, if she wete to 
lave them eleimed and cven partly ducd 
before midaight 

Was there a spell in these old regumcatals 
which became Sir Willem so well, that he 
Ind not to wait for Abes respuctfal complt 
ments, since he siw with gratified vanity the 
udmuration which shone m Honois groit 
my cyes? How long it was sce hus beut 
bul ,jown waim under the influence of 2 
wom ins mudvetently bets 13¢ 1 admiration! 
He wis not very vin, bot he was sensitive 
to publi ‘opmon even on ins looks In his 
ot qstate he hud becn a favounte, rither 
4 hero, with women, and though he h 
shown himself pirticulue mm his tste, so 3 
ta hive been somethmy of a rover who had 
found no humble huome, he did not obyect 
to the hero worship 

Liutcly at had chilled him to meet none 
save entical eyes He did not behcve Miss 
Compton had ever wasted 1 thought on lis 
michcs or the colour of ns han—only old 
Lady Purmor bil ¢ser made him feel that 
she found him 1 well Kut comely follow 

He had not lookul so gallant wd «ry, or 
made hunsclf so entuely at his ease, for many 
adi He sit wt the fire and sinckud with 
old Abc, and he ud dubious stories of porch- 
ing scufiics, or told tiles of a soldiers lift, in 
which Abe was mlerested for bis son Led’s 
aile and because of grating memorics of 
the Liother, who had Leen umost 1 guntle- 
min in thy unda-keepers eyes, and who 
cemed to sit there agua before hun 

Su Willwm shouted thinks and justs 
throu,h the hilfepen doo mto the lick 
kitchen, im which Honor ws so obliingly 
at work on hns clothes After her part was 
dont, there was still the diying of the soused 
girments, and thrt nccessittted the ,uests 
further stay, and hus taking @ share m the 
fannly supper, which was ptesscd upon him 
with the unstintud hospitality ot the host's 
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The mei ws composed of choicer fire 
than might hive Len hoped for from the 
rest of the estillishment Thee were cold 
roasted Ieverct prcon pie, md poachud 
gs An cxplanation ww ofiued of the 
nuture of the fest, with so hth disagree 
meat betneen the sperkes and so few break, 
downs, thit 4 more thou,httul min than Sir 
Witham muht have come to the conclu 
sion the futher and dau.hter wore accom 
Phshcd experts m such apolomes Abc hid 
found a jorchees sna with a Keyerct im it 
and he bid taken cuc that the seticr of the 
snae should not profit by lus sur cvs Lhe 
wikl pycons had been browht down by 
Jkcy Mushet’s slng The boy muint no 
hum, but he mist be tight not to take 
such hberties in future, as Su Wallin would 
be shooting both the clows and the pigeons 
for his own and Jus fnends' diversion = Lhe 
Kao8 WUC plovers cg,5, which Honor hat 
gubercd as {u off as Misdey Down 

Su Wallam heard cvery word 25 if it were 
gospel, and did not betiay the Cuntest sus 
picion that be w 2s cating savoury food of ins 
own pioviding—the game p cons, and pw 
tudes eggs which he paid a Gin, of men 
with Abt among them, ior protctmy from 
w spoilers 

ir Willem was good compiny on this 
occasion IIe wis us much carned aw) 
by rerction, old association «nd the spirit ot 
defiance which wis ipt to wise an the mw 
as if he had swillowed bumpers of stron, 
dnnk He yoked ind ritiled oft cump cx 
periences He pioved a cyntel Lstiner to 
thc annals of the woods and ficlly He wis 
gry and hearty, until he was newly voluntcc- 
m,, @ son, which hid ben the usual accom 
pihimentoftormer mary makin,s Itwcmed 
as il tus later drewns and the very mage of 
This Compton wore for the monent swept 
from his nund. At lst the play was playul 
oul, and Sar Walham, re hibrhtated in his hut 
dry clothes, took a cordial Icave of Inv cater 
tunes. 

The fritunsition hid been complen 
wlulc it ]isted, and cou) ? not have wlounde 1 
others mor, than it did some of the pu 
tieipators in at 

“ Did you cvey, fithur! protested Honor 
“If the squuc ant one of ouscles, ewe 
tell who is Why be has been jach-fellow 
alike and no wal « belicve with us, ever since 
T brought hum im hike a drowned rat He 
15 the night sort to till old Sir Johns shocs 
Bat won't he anthe the stuch-up Jahes and 
gentlemen stue? Aint I qmck to hive been 
and nabbed ium m this wy? Now we miy 
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laugh in Watcrpaih’s face If we only go 
on as we have begun, it may be ‘ change seats, 
the Kings coc, with you and he, and we 
steppmg into his grand cottage and no 
°Menca for us after all, Lcfore the year 
out’ 

“ And you maybe Lady Thwute of White 
hills—is that the next thing? ’ inquued Abe, 
with mild secpuicism and sarcasm, for he 
stood in some awe of his cinghter And 
sure enough that will be when the Queen or 
the Lord Mayor bids us to 7 {east, or when 
the world comes to in end, as 1s much the 
samething Its hke itis tuned upsidedown 
alicady, whcn a chap Tike him, have got the 
Propeity Bul dont you let your fincy cut 
capers and get the better of you so as youll 
sup disppou (ment for your pains, Hon 

* This here lad be come of the prople, and no 
mustthe He unt the superclly cut of a 
gentleman, thou,h the name be Lhw ute and 
he do belong tothe tnbe Buthe ain ¢ quite 
one of us neither, not he, though he my 
favour your Uncle Sum as were bound to rise 
im the wold = Lhe squne couldnt tike no 
dunk Ike a min ind w fu as I could sce 
he didnt tell no ciachers, neither one way 
nor tother, bouncing or sly which if ever 
man had a grind chance to dohe had = It 
would be Ibe pliying with fire to have to do. 
with he You could neva tell when you 
had hin or wi cn youwrnted him = He would 
be off bhe 1 hot when you Kut expected 
at Lantso cock sure that thar bent the 
making of onc sort of genthman in lum, as 
gentkmen goes, the sort a 15 bDlunt—nny be 
thin shunned ind ye] peay, but is 1 mice about 
thea word as if it w ty their nails or thea teeth 
And when 1 come to thik of it, Sir Willem 
Was a8 clean wadook all over, like your 
‘Unele Sia, | uring the mud be lnought up 
out of the pond He may kt us stay over 
the autumn, til we take stip to "Menca 
Waterpuk can hudly have the fice to make 
a stind about truny cry hodds and ind 
think for to tuin Us out at the Inst, when he 
Lnows that you diew Sr William by the 
‘urs of the ‘ead, as I may say, out of the pond , 
but thats all the good were lkt to get of the 
adventure, if youll believe me (or your own 
good, my gu), andIamanokl man I should 

Anow summut by this tame of the day’ 

“Like enoiigh father’ answaicd Mono 
indifierently, 25 af she were gettin, we ury of 
the subject, but thats not to keep me from 
putting ina claun to the squire’s acquaint 
ance, and getting 4 gwnea ora five pound 
note when Ive worked for it 
get more, maybe no,’ she added with a 
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laugh “Are yon going the round of the 
walks to-mght, when Luke Evans is to be at 

the tumnstil. wbout two m the mornmng? If 

you go, I'm with you I'm as fond of a rove 

when tumd folks 15 in ther beds, as you can 

be, or young Abe and ‘Icd ever wae” 

“ Lhe more’s the pity, lass,” said old Abe 
am a moralisimg vein, “though it do come 
nat'ral to some women as to most men 
Your mother now, she were reared im the 
Quarries, yet she took as easy to the voods 
as ao fish to the water More by token her 
brotheas were the biggest poachers here 
about, and Morry he were imnsported for 
I, for his share in such a tussle as has 
not been heard of smee that diy Me and 
Waterpark were m ut, and I wis im mortal 
terror I should have to fire at Moury or bear 
the muh of nsbludgcon here s no doubt 
companys chauy, :cilected Abe, going off 
on a new tack, which yct bid its link with the 
former Lnecof conveisition , “wandermgabout 
an the daik gets a thought creepy and sicki- 
fying as a man wen up in years, and recalls 
‘old mates and old frays ” 

Sur Wilkam, whose habits tll now had been 
48 re,ulur as those of any of “the Mcthody 
pusons” to whom he was somctimes comme 
que, for the first time since bis coming to 

Intchills, kept Ins servants up late without 
Pitvious warnin,, 

Cumbcurdatch, who had constituted himself 
Tus masters beeper capcuenced re ul anxicty 
‘on his account Wher at was iclieved by 
the squires making his appearance, the 
sutleret conld scarcely gb so faras to take the 
offender lo tisk, but he looked Sir William 
an the fue with such solana ieproach, that 
the delingucnt was 1wpclled to caplain. “I 
stepped into 2 pond @ good bit ofj, and had 
to wait in a house tii my clothes were diced 
No Idont want my supjx: No, I shouldn't 
think of hot bia cy and water That will 
do’ Sir Willium was himself agai, cold 
and resurved Will Thwaite, open hearted 
and reckicss, hid been left at the cottage by 
Hawlky Scub But the squne asked Bill 
Rogers, doing theu next morning § nde, what 
he kniw of an old under heepcr and his 
davghtcr hving togethe: m the worst cottage 
‘Su Wiliam had secn on his lands 

“They're a bad lot, Sx Willkam,’ an 
sweted Bill promptly, “Icastways old Abe 
amt what he should be Old folk will have it 
Abes come of a quccr bieed, bung a fa1-of 
shoot irom them squatters as made fice with 
Kastwham when great part of u—because of 
the water lying easy everywhere—was noman 5 
fand, given over to the fowls of the aw and 
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the fish of the fresh watu ‘seus, and to them 
as hiked to catch them. I don't nant to tell 
no tales, but Abe’s failings ate piper’s news 
and there's a scote of his neighbours 1s will 
let you know if I dont, while the mao 1s 
going for sure across the seas in the autumn 
The wonders that he his buen heptsolong , 
but old Sn John—he took it into his how 
fice at were a bit muddled, that Waterpuh, 
ine head keeper, had a spite at Smith, and he 
would permit no spites, would Sir John, sve 
Fie own, which were his nght hké, he bung 
quste and master ” 
© Isat ecttun Sir John was m the wrons? 
aquired his successor, as if he too wae 
ctlous of hus likes and dishkes 
«Well, ot, I would not go tor to conta 
let you, replied Bull with sinccte respect, 
but Abe connected hisself by mumag¢ with 
porchus notonous hat might have ben 
ms mbfottunc mor. than his fwit, but the 
word went even before Abes sons weic half 
town, that he were in let uc with the porchers, 
ind conned at then snitcs and shots, in 
ste dof fnting then fur ws the other keepers 
fought thim ‘There could be no mistake 
vbout Ted and young Abe, they soon mide 
the cyuntiy too hot to hold them I never 
jard of 1 Smith as was a credit to the mily 
wwe Surcint Sunth, a brother of Abes thit 
nhsted when he wis in Ins teens, and did 
ood 19 foreign puts, nd only cme home 
vw dic, before he was couupted by the rest of 
che Tot" 
“ And what about the daughter, Bll?" 
“Why, if you wall believe it, su, ono: 
the gul—that 1s 1 big and strong as one of 
her brothers—hare took up the tride too and 
ty as wild as necd 1 She hid a bad up 
Lenging, Her mothe, such as sh® was, 
«lied whoo the Inas was in her cradle, but 
what finished her off, yeas anu yeus gone, 
vas dhat 1 young chip with whoin she hep 
compiny, had a bole drilled throu,h his 
shoulda, one Scptembu night, and were 
tiken up and dicd of the wound in Bukett 
tol She» the strippingest I1ss guing,’ bill 
sud with some lurking aduuton, © and I 
don ¢ s1y she aint an honest woman. Shes 
kup’ men at the stiffs end—il but poor 
Hu,luc Guild—and he would be a bold man 
who would look soft on Honor Snuth, orspcah 
sucet tohcragunsther will = Shes 2 re,ular 
tindy, nigh as bad asa gipss Shes never 
in the house save to cook her fathers meals 
dhe aint up to sweeping or chazing, or erin 
dress ng herself fine lhe othe: women, not 
since Hugiue met his end, and tht 1s good 
al OF SeVeN yeults gone, When she was 4 ship 
xAV—12 
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{of a handsome girl, but the word goes she 


‘cin tramp day of mght, and keep out of the 
wy when shes winted, and set a snire, and 
bring down a bird, and dodge and he and 
toss off a glass neat—not that I ever heard 
tell of het being seen m diink—bhe old Abe s 
scl That's ali I've got to say of them 
Suuths, xf you plcase, Sir Willim ? 

The descnption did not please Sir William, 
but he gue no sign He souchsafed an 
explination to Bul, as the master of the house 
had offered an excuse to lus butler, and he 
dbew an infience which be had alrewly 
drimn more than once before ¢ I was in 
dubted to these people last might, Pill 1 fll 
hke a big baby into the pond near their door, 
and the gul you sperh of give me aleg up— 
when it wis touch and gov wh me, for I hid 
14> room to swim—s fT hacl been the gatk 
and she the mth Of course you did not 
Tnow this when you spake and Fadi In’t ought 
to have asked you 2 question without telling 
outst — Lat you undirst ind I don’t cure to 

su the Smiths spoke badly of, after this " 

“No, sn Lbe, your pudon, sir I hope 
you believe me, 1 woul lat 5; 01h harm of no 
fin of yours not af 1 knowed at, for my 
wages twice told,” ced Dill with genuine 
regtet, for he was quickly ac jum, aw um 
Te, ud for his mrstar 

But the servants puvate reflection ws, 
“Why, to think of his mikny fiend with 
them: Smiths, wif he wae the forlornest 
wictch im the kingdom ind he Sir Wilham, 
and the squire of Whitchills, with half of 
the gentlemen and ladies in the county ready 
to sttke then bands m hus, 11 go bul, if 
hell only give them ume! Ihey my sry 
what they like of hus smmcliig of the bari 
yard, and not of the hofheeis’ quarters there , 
either hes too good for this worl], or one 
sich of us lone postion? 

Afterwads the sctsants’ hil wt Whitchills 
1 wnt 2H the details of the wcident, w the 
workd below sturs docs not fil to weeitun, 
in spite of the absence of dicet inf xorition 
froin the fountam heal, what thit other 
woild above-sturs has been domg howe 
jud,es picked up the ad litional atermation 
thit Su Malham hai boca over to sec the 
Smiths, once or twie dung the muvt 1o1t 
mbt Mr Cambubatch muely tamed up 
Is nose in silence, and thought it wis whit 
he nnght have ex) ceted, fiom a buronet’. un 
seemly picference tor 4 young grvom over d 
muiddk 1,¢d butler 

‘Lull too wis silent, but he groaned within 
Iimself =‘ 1ie unt tt to tak. cate of his 
<li Why dont soine of Ins on And, the 
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hand he’s in now, Iovk after ium? [haces 
the ol] Tidy over tt Lambfoid, whit 1uns, 
afer tur wif she wore 2 ga herself, but 
they do say she’s devils hunp tf ever there 
wits one Why dont Sir Johns wid ler 5 oy 
hue Ol hes served with 1 wus, or Lake the 
sqinc to bide with her wt Netheton? wer 
toned poor Lill anrcasanbly and with a fine 
donegid ef the propia sm the coud 
micnt he prop ase l tom titate in bivwed 
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af Ican tell for what the hke of she 15 charged. 
on the cstaic, if it amt to do for use squic 
wha he wents her UP wae my lidy, I 
wouldat fhe my wiges ama giv 0 work 
for tuum conclude 1 Jill, rubbing dowa the 
home he wis Qo mm, with virtuous vigou 

Powibly 2 aly Lhwilks notion ol dom, 
for Su Wilbon diffuied: sh, htly from Jill 
Dut she Was not without 3 conscience, on thu 
point 
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A SAIL THROUGH I OWER EGYPT AFTLR [HF WAR. 


By LADY DRASSEY Arita on 


WE kit Luatind on the 22nd December 
2859 valhn, by ral to Var alles, 
whee we picked up the dew oll Se dere 
Attu deli shiful visits to Gonot Spun, Lez 
horn, Lbt Koame and Naples we cached 
“Malta on the 7th Januuy, 7583 and set sul 
for Part Sud on Mondty’ Tanurry the 15th 
We bad + bewtiful day fur our stut not 62 
southerly wiud and 2 cloudy sky but 2 bulk 


A Voyager in mr Sunm ast? Lic 


luant shy and 1 we terly bicese promising 
tty a quich ind plew ut passage to Poit Sud. 

dhe wether dutmg the next t40 days was 
pafcet, mdw ghdad tong rapidly, an almost 
smooth # ter with evers stitch of cinvas Bet 
Notinys of intue took pl ce, beyond suns 
dry shifungs ot suls, mide necessuy by 
prs ag squalls al ventions of wml. I 
was sufum, a goud dul fiom bondnts, 
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and was only able 10 come on dech tor a 
short time in the mxldle of each dy, 80 
that I got pretty well acquainted with my 
cabin and all the httle objects therein 

On Wednsilty aftemoon (January 17th), 
things dul not look qiute so promising 
‘Though the wid continucd fan, a heavy 
cisterly swoll met us and cused us to knock 
about a grew deal; and before dusk it was 
cvnlent thit we wer m for sume bid we wher. 
The waal prepyritions were acconkngly 
made, the two cutlets being then on boad, 
kepinats housed, recf ttken in all the sails, 
an} camsas coverings lashed over shylizhts 
Oat expectations wue justified , for atanble 
n ght followed, the easterly gale breaking on 
us with all us fury, cusying away our fore 
boom, and lung one of the gigs out of the 
divits, though it was subsequently recovered, 
with its bows stove in. ‘The anchors wore 
taken m off the rol, sail was still further 
reduced, ind we icimined hove-to all the 
next day (Thursday, J muary 18th), shippmg 
continu u sill scas with occasivnal big ones, 
though only onc or two were of gieat account. 
The citastiophes an the china and glass de 
pattmenc were numdous and rather scnous, 
the stcwasds haying been deluded by the 
fine weather into the belief that the usud 
procuutions might siely be dispensed with, 
The « epentes put the finwhing stroke to the 
vutious sinashes by tumbling off 4 stvol, on 
which hc was stancung toscicy up a skylight 
more iumly, ught on the muddle of the 
centre tible in the saloony destroying every- 
thing on at, including @ globe of gold fish, 
some favourite wlute china orsaments of mine, 
and nunsbetless othe things , to say nothing 
of breakimg the tible itself and the lamp 
above. Fverybody was mucrably ill, Jn 
the middle of the mght, Tom, looking very 
wotried, anvious, and tued—as well he 
might—came down to discuss whit was to 
be done. It was somewhu duticult to de 
cide, or, rathu, thue was not rauch choc, 
for thue wis too much wind to scud, evan 
had we bern inclined to tuna back, it wis, 
of course, uupossible to beat and so keep 
‘on our course, and thee wis, therelor, no 
icsource but to conknut lo le to. It was 
a saf., though most uncomfor lable unanges 
ment, for evury ume the yacht was put about 
sheshipycd a certum amount of sca, though 
nothing ol any susous consequence, he 
gale mht J.st Uuee days, or even more— 
homible thought '—or it might bre th im the 
mom, so we a,tecd to wast tl the sun 
rose and sce whit change that onght bung. 
‘We were at thi, moment near Adz, soni- 
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where about the spot where St. Paul was 
dnven up and down for many dys Tom 
remmadu me of the fact ht mght, but L de 
not think at aftoided nx uy consolation, 
though my own teclings mite tne undetstand 
more fully what must five been the apostle» 
suflnmgs ma much sm ulut and Is comiort 
abic vessel than our own, 

Iniday, January toth —By Arsh ht thin., 
looked Lighter, as they oltux ag when the 
gloomy might 1 past, the worst of the rl 
was over, and by mid day we wae abl to 
get up steam, and heal towards Nivanno, 
whcre we anchored safcly about elcvun o'clock 
at myght, to the grett thu hfulow,s, oy, and 
comfort of all on board. Have yuu ever buen 
hove to in agile? If not, you cannot ap 
precitte the rest, the peace, and the grateful 
1656 of hewt with which you find yourself ma 
well shultercadl harbour when all 1s over, and 
are able to sink peacifully off to slop. 

Navarmo, the ancient Pylos, 1 a splendid 
harbour, surrounded Ly rocks ind mountains, 
which, covered with snow, prosent a beaut 
ful panotama to the yc, but rendes the atmu 
sphere bitterly and almost unben ly cold. 
Ati an interesting place on account of thu 
many nav) butles that have becn fought hus 
wn allages Lhe Island of Sphictast, which 
shuts im the harbour’s mouth, 1s the supposut 
scene of Byron’s “Corsun " Here was fought 
the cUebrated batde betwen the Athenian 
and Jacedacmonin , 90 ably described by 
Jhucydules, of whuse narratise Jiotessor 

jowelt has given us au evcclicnt translation 

Many other Letths of mino: unportince tuo 
place neu Navarino during thy war of Green. 
Independence. ‘Then, im the fificenth cun- 
tnry, the Venetuns took possession of the 
phet, amd built a forl, alter which st was 
perprtudly changng hands between then, 
the Lurks, the Grocks, and the Lgyptuins. 
But, m 1527, occurcil, perhrps, the best 
known batth—that between the Loghsh, 
brunch, and Russians on ony side, mm aid al 
the Greeks, an] Sbiabia Pha and the 
Autkish fleet on the other 

Abe town of Nasaino 1» not much to look 
atfrom the sea, Uur men, who have been 
ashore, dustabe it as a place with “ nothin 
to eat, nothing to drink, nobody to sp.ak to, 
and all the men in petticoats,” L was still a 
pusoner, with vay bid cou.b but Tom, 
tne duklica, wal the ductor, who went ashore 
svon afler brcaklist, dustnbed the scene as 
most pumitive —heds of lung-haned pig> 
cur, about the strect, 2 cow bem, 
Tu, htcred an the raidile of the public place, 
the post office estabhshed m 4 comstiad, and 
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guarded by tno rufinlylookmg men, with 
no knowledge of any linguage, except a sort 
of modern Grick patois. Lhe male inhala 
tants, truly enough, were all m full white 
pettcorts ind guters simlar to those worn 
by the Albinnns = Ib tes t nice hittle fort 
gurisoned by 2 commandant and 2 hundied 
ind mmmety sokdices his cfheer kindly 
showed Lom and the othts all ov r the 
Met, including the pusen, where there were 
‘Ygrcaot many men m ions confined im one 
Tange coutly wl, contunin., howcvcr, numer 
ous huts or sheds, forming separite dorm 
tories, ‘Lhe eommandint wis + Sputiote, 
and spoke wth ihc giettest «maton 
and aficction for the Inghsh nation Lhe 
childien brought mea iniudohne, + curious 
Jog, v pretty Jon, banca itde yz) most 
as smi winy Pow Ishad fuounte, md 
sever ather offaun.s fiom thes! xe Fhe 
Paps the quamtest Pelle manal amagin- 
able, be ats up the ado, md way ais 
covered ater Jurch today comfortrbly on 
se meud amor g the patlons on the soft He is 
hou bY the size of ny fvounte old pu , 
Eehisc, inl has very sharp lecth of lis ows 
The weather this wtaneon had apparently 
clewcd uy the win dws fur and as we should 
Ve under $) cites of the Find fs some distance 
weduided tot afesh deputae Vary 
Jialty tudee 1 the Labour lool ed ts we sled 
slowly gut ywst the asinds, one of which 
contin 7 ino.t cunous mitted ach Iso 
tomers hid calc] duns the diy, wd 
had acmuned fora fw hows so that 1 
suppose Uae must Te some sxt of trade 
how quet ws thy dead dive place appears 
to be No svonea were we gutside the 
harbour than the ude scemed to butst upon 
us with re loubhd fy, thonwh by this ume 
the wind had chimed its dhcetion and wis 
foitunitely fom a founbk quute, ind we 
wus thacfore for 1 time m smooth water, 
ind went teutin, alon, befornit Once out 
of the shelter of the mun end, it wis 1 very 
hitercut story We encountere t terrific $u3s, 
ot vpeculialy pyramidu fom, which dicw 
us on cur ber ends, stove an the side of 
the otha gig, strumed the dovits, ant 
Joosene | the ul, best ies dom, other d ume 
on dich and Delon, Lyerythms on deck 
was Bet swimmu and m the nurety too 
Jor some ckver parson iter all hid been, 
stemed for the o ht, thoucht tt so fine and 
smooth wh le we wue under the lind, that 
he opened two of the skvlibts, the iesult 
of which ws 2 pulect deinze this mormng, 
when we shipped one of thse big sets, 
Gightening the poor maids out of thur wits, 
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and completely mundzting everything. ‘The 
contents of the lockers where the children’s 
boots and shocs are hept, were washed out, 
and floated about the floor m some eight 
inches of water 

Matters did not improve as the day wore 
on, and we continued to roll and mitch 
violently, shipping 515 1 intersals, tll we 
got under the he of Candia Ihen at last 
we had 1 hte compirttive peace and com 
fort, and were able to shike some of the 
recfs out of the sails and to try to get thas 
into 1 somewhrt bitt.r state once more. By 
six oclock the wind fill so Ihe that the 
munswt 91s lowered ind sicam was ordered 
to be got up, but scarecl) had the order 
been given when the brecee erme and we 
were rusting along before it and hechns 
over xt 4 tn,le which mide at very difhcult 
toget vbout,, thou,h, being st ll under shelter 
of the tind the writer w vs | cifectly smooth 
Past cyuncnee hid, howcvu, made us 
cautious wd everythin, wis mepucd for a 
further spell of bad we uber, though this tine 
our preccutions were happily unnecessary 
The rest ind comfort of thit mht to all on 
bowd cw scucely be imaincd after the 
troubles and anwetves of the fist toy dus 

Monthy mornmg diwncd fiesh and fair, 
with v light northerly btcez, frvourrble for 
ary, us on our course, but Latterly cold, 
making me cou,h more than ever L donot 
know when Lh ve hed such + bad attach, 
and hase spent so nich time in bed on 
boud snp 

Lam thud T 1 ave not given vou a vay 
grind or graphic descuption of the ston, 
which wits 1¢ully meyoticent 15 sccn fiom the 
dech below, with al shyli hts bittened 
down (well secured with cums 1s ind ropes) I 
] t8sed most uf the time, not sv much in bed 
as lying on the keboud (such was the 
angle a which we were hing over) uhtly 
waged tn, with Moome ws a comp mon, iny 
berth bung never the ccntr of the ship thin 
the nursery, md consequently 1 tulle steac iu 
‘Then wl the tmcc dots came and crouched 
down bende us, homibly fiyhtened, poor 
things whenever i woise roll or Jurch than 
usuil came and pitched them violently from 
thou plies Buby wrs never all tor 2 singh 
instant, and wandered about, trying her bist 
to be a simul mimstenng an,el to all the 
sofiacis A capita littl nuts she mide 
too, getting, or trying to ger everything that 
anybov'y wanted = Notwitast muing sundry 
tumbles and biuises, and the dict that everye 
Lody nas ll and there was no one to look 
after her, she kept up her spirits very well. 
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Tt wis of course impossible for her to go on 
dech, but occasionally she yomed our httle 
patty on the bed for an hourorso Itww 
very depressing work lying there, morc or 
less sn the dath, listenmg to the erukings 
and crewkings around us, and heaun, the 
water splashing about on deck, and not 
knowing what would happen next —1wo or 
thice tumes the se struck us so hervily and 
we took so much watir on boud, and the 
y tcht scemerl to struggle and stagger to such 
an extent, that I thou,,ht we must be going to 
the bottom om, who was on deck xt the 
time—as indeed he 1s almost Uways—told me 
he had expcuenced cvictly the same fas 
All dc; ended on every thing, holding together , 
for sf any impoitent rope hil given way, or 
a skylight or companion had been brokenin, 
nothing could have saved us How thankful 
we ware that we had started with new siuls 
and ropes so thit at the er d of the gale we 
found only two or thrce ummportint spirs 
camed aw+y, two boats stove in, and the 
rail and divits shghtly dumied! Lhe Sun 
deam, althou,h 2 beautiful set boat, 1s rither 
too heavily sparred for such gales and really 
awful sc1s as we have latly encountered 

Lhe following mornin, wis trther finer , 
but Iwas too all to get up and remained 
in bed all day, feeling very wretched = Lhe 
wind was shifty, though 1 jht and far 1 do 
not know what we must have looked hike to 
the very fiw stcamers we yssed or met 
All our suls wer. set and the mg,ing was 
hung full of cupcts, curt uns quilts, blankuls 
and clothe, which hid suffered from the 
etivets of the last few days sotking It is 
wonderful whit 1a amount of salt w vter these 
things will stand, if they we really good to 
start’ with Towards evennz the wiod 
dropped very li,ht We accordingly got up 
steam at midi ight ind steamed on and on 
throuch a dull and sindy sea, with occasional 
catsp ws of breezes, till we rexhed Port Sad 
one after midayht on Wednesdry, January 
24 

Thursday, Jonvery 23th —Fruly thus 
moming we had miny visitors on board and 
bigan to repair damages Our forcy 2rd was 
sent down, ind the sal unbent from our fore 
boom, whilt the bots were got into the water 
and were taken churge of by Captun Fanfex, 
who had hindly oficred to send them on 
bowd the Monarch to be repaired = A 
ery soil! midshipman came to fetch them 
—s0 small that [ offered bm cake and wine, 
and then sent nm round the ship with 
Moonie and Baby to see all the pets, treat 
ment which I teu he must have thought 
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mithei infra d, 15 T found afterwards that 
he was much older than he looked md had 
ruther distmguishid h msclf during the recent 
wuhhe operitions On the occision of the 
seaure of the Sucz Cini, armed with + 
lar,c cutliss almost 15 Li, as himself, and 
m command of twelte blue yrckets, he 
linded and took posscasion of the ofkte ol 
the Suez Canu Company, told M de Lesseps 
cmp loves thit he ws not on, to stan 1 voy 
nonsense and kept theta in ther quarters tll 
the livelong summer dy Very long and 
very hot w E,yptian summer lay 15 too 

Tam atuibly surpused with the appear 
ance of Lort Sud, which his giewtly m- 
proved since we were last hete — Lhere is a 
nice squire with 1 fountun nd flower 
where the bind y]1vs duly and a very com 
fortrble hotel (the Hotel de Prince) which 
Is rejlaced the excellent old Hotel des 
Jays Las 

Dnday, Juny 2th —We went wh 
Crptain baurfax and suveral other oflicers to 
the top of the Dutch House this altemoon 
and had the 3 lan of the recent opt: tans ex 
planel to us Lhe country buing so flat 1¢ 
3 very crsy to sce the whole ata glince the 
town wt your fect—I lt Menedch, covered 
with wild fowl and fishing bouts Fort Ghamil 
im the distance, and the ships going up and 
down the Canal for miny miles ihe Inte 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands was por 
suaded by M de Icssps to build this beau 
tful house is a speculation for a hotel, at a 
cost of from £120 000 to £150 000, M du 
Tcsseps promising to do ul sorts of things to 
unprove the surroundings by making gardens 
roids,Ac — Lhe hotel ¥2s good (I spe tk from 
cxpenencc, as I stayed there when list here) 
but the speculation wis bid When the 
hotel utterly fuled, M de Lesseps offered 
(£245 000 for the building, @ littl, more than 
he had chauged Punce Henry for the lint 
some scars previously His evccutors—ont 
being the Aun, of the Nethurlands—said they 
would rathcr blow the whole phe up with 
dynamite thin let at fall into hishands Our 
Government stepped 1m 11 the nick of time, 
and purchased what must prove a most va 
Tuable pr puty, whutver happens Its a 
fine well built house, standing on a lara¢ 
plot of tind with extensive out buildings wd 
ofitces surroundin, 2 courtyard, with luge 
verandahs on eather side, affording, protection 
from the sun, and perfict ventilation 

Ihe only four horscs wulable out of the 
sit in Port Sul bad been placed tt our die 
posi, an! on these, Cay tain 1 urhx, Lom, 
Mabdk and I accompimed by the two 
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childre on donlgs, 
stated for 1 ude 
through the Arib 
town, yrst the lit 
hoa ind don, thy 
ser shor. to Ghi, 
the last rebel fort thet 
suriendered to the 
Auhuhve, ov a uther 1» 
the British sa lors m | 
marines under Capt un 
Imrfax and Captun 
Bosanquct Ow we 
Jhy along the sudy 
shore close to the s<1, 
nd reminded meet 2 
tide I had often tiles 
on the north wc t—n 
stead of the north vat 
—cort of Afric, fiom 
Cape Sprrtel 10 our 
fiequent camping- 
aiound in the nuh 
Houthood of 1 mgitrs 
The sand wis smooth 
and bird, the slills numerous, the fetch of 
the s¢a consider ble, the swell far plu asanter 
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Sas no orcision to 

aitack the fort foras 

soon 15 om mn wp 

piorched, the g2s1180n 

cxme to the waiters 

edge and Ind down 

thur was Since then 

the fut has been de 

molshed, ad 2 very 

smu! fishing wilige 

hw sprung up on its 

site, fiom which sme 

of the dutiest Ar ibs 

1 we saw came out 

| to look at us with 
great 1 terest 

The nde bick to 

Port Sud was dehght- 

ful for it was 1 rchef 

to tum one's back 

to the wind, which, 

1 thouh warm, was 

———— ston, Lhe wt bins 

andwater fowl seemed 

to be all esmmg home 

for the might, and the shore wis alive with 

them. Anything mote beautiful, thin the 


to look at thin it would hie been to ficl fiigt ts of flimungocs cin scurcely be 1 nayined 


the clicets of ine waves crisp and cuilng, 
ranming in Jon, curves up the shelving shore, 
ind forming whit lookud lhe 2 secs of 
huge pe uly oyster shells trom the South Scr 
Tat Hate ay the freshly wetted sind reficeted 
all the ewpmsite tints of the bright sunlit 5 
Ours wrs rether a dilierent nde from the fist, 
that Crptain T uefin hid trhen, when he went 
out with 2 body of blucy1kets and mar nes 
(whos. camp, which they occupied for thee 
months, we rod throngh on lLwan, the town) 
tosewc TortGhimil The capcdition stud 
over night and amved 
near the fort at 3 am, 
when the men hy down 
for am hour to yrpae 
for te attich which th y 
cpceted to have tom the. 
Tn the meantime the mon 
fiom the flect, which hil 
anchored off tic Islina, 
oppor Le the fort the pre 
vious mbt were lande 
with coriderble dift 
calty, suscr Tb oats bon ¢ 
nearly wpst in cross, 
the bar ut the entance ta 
inc nanowchannel, whic 
had not een suvver 
nd with watch the, wee 
not familar. Lut there 





—trst blich and gicy, ind then, 1 the sun 
cw.ht thar scukt and pink bre wts ind 
win..s, turning into t bright rose tte cloud, 
flishing through the aur, and calubiang every 
vurety of tint as they scared md whecled 
ugh above om heads We just manigcd to 
act on boud before the sun chyyed behind 
die horivon ind the coll chill of cvenmy 
wis fat 

All the non commuss oned officers and. 
miny of the soldicry and muirincs came on 
board the Sun/eam this vternoon, Thew wd 
appen to have enjoyed 
the visit , at which am 
not surpuscd, for ther 
hfe hete must be very 
monotonous Lhe L.vp 
tin Govanor of Port 
Sud abo came thy 
motnmg wath his wie 
preter and stiyed acon 
sidaable tint He aa 
mee old man, decidedly 
hibcral in lus view, cv 
pressing great rm tet that 
linkish itdus wae not 
allowed to rcaive the 
Duncfits of ¢ lucanen, 
and to travel about ind 
se moie of the world, 
and so Lecome more 
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antdlig nt comprnions than 1 possble +t 
present He was much intersted to hear of 
our vit to Constantinople in 1578, and of 
some of the Suhwnas htving come on board 
tne yucht amd th. opmons they hid ev 
pressed on this and other subjects 

Satwdn, Januasy 27th —In the mormng 
wc hid stam up and were vl reidy to stut 
at nme, but were so hemmed m by stermers 
of all sorts and kinds that it was almost om 
posable to extricate ourselves 

Pnivellcgio Bey cam to see us this morn 
ang He sperks Inghsh vury well, and sa 
breve little man When the wi be, be 
wis at Suez, ind wis ordeied by the Khedwve 
to take his ship to Alextndna, which he pro 
cceded todo At one of the stoppig-places 
on the Canal, Aribi sent some soldzers to 
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seve the shy the cicn of which showed a 
disposition to fraternise with the rebel , seeing: 
which Czptun Prvell mo rushed ‘among 
them, fist alone, but son followed Ly a few 
of the mcn who remunc 1 futhfl, shot some 
of the mutinecrs, put othurs bulw hitches, 
forced the engineer to steam the ul ind with 
the vay fowhinds wala, stfauly through 
the Canal and saved bis ship 

As soon 1 we got outsile we f>md the 
wind blowm, ficsh ml rither shy but the 
set wis quite smooth until aftr we hid 
poxd Duntett. Then at became rough 
and unpleasant Ihe usul picrutions of 
reefing, housing topmasts, gutting boats on 
board, and battenng down with canvas were 
taken, and we had a bid might of at again 
tossing and tumbbng about, but still gomg 
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very fast, which #15 some consolition In 
the mormm, things wore much worse, every 
Dody was more or less all, and I confess thit 
when lom came down ind woke me, to an 
nounce thtt ne were slill thirty mks off 
Alexin hn, that the wind was dead thew 
and blowing + gile, with a misty crows sea 
(the latter bemg a fict of which we were all 
orly too well awarc}, ind that there was no 
hope of 1eachin,, Aluxindita until to monow, 
my heart sank withm me, and poor httle 
Mute], who had beg,ed to be allowed to slep 
with me, lool ed most piteous Soon after 

wards Lom came down agun to say that (he 
wind ws increasing, and that even ifwe could 
beat to Aleamdr 1, wich wis unpossibk, 
We nought have to he off that port for tuo 
or three days ‘The question thercfore was 


whether we should herve to where we were, 
or run bach before the gale 120 miles to Port 
Sard, the nerrest port I felt qx tly tempted 
tosry “run lich [out Ticsiste 1 and did not. 
Trescotly there wis 1 ticmendons report, and 
acrsh whch mile the sacht shiver from 
stem to st in, an] c.used me to wonder with 
some amnty, whet codl hive hap, ened 
fhe pb boom hi leaned awty = There ws 
tgood duulcfwreet 46 to clear, but this wis 
done as soon us possible the ship w1s put 
about md we were soon runnmg at great 
speed and wih comparatere comfort towitds 
Port Sud, whic we armed at 4 am on 
Mondy5, ‘Ui pretty well td out here 
‘Wis 1 general tum m, anl not much was 
seen of wybody until ver mid day, 

In the aftemcon we went for a nde with 
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Captan Taft. ‘Ths tme our way lay 
throvgh anothi quarter of the Arab town, 
where a maiket was bong exmnicd on with 
men unmition, and along the side of the 
Crnal between it and Tuke Marcous 
‘here is not much vancty of choice an 
the rides about here, surrounded as the place. 
as by sea, lake, and canal ihe ground 
wis mice and soft after the ram of last 
night, and we galloped along and soon cugbt 
up asteamer— one of the Wilson linc—gomg 
up the Canal, and rode alongside hei for some 
time ‘Lhcn we turned and cantered bach, 
admuming tht graceful lateen sails of the dhows 
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a they flew across the lake to Damett, look- 
mg like white water fow! with then wings 
spread On the other side there wore a gieat 
many flocks of real wild fow) nd swans, 
geese and ducks, besides rose colowed! fla- 
mngoes, and sea buds of many desenptions 
Just as we got near the town, al so happened 
that a party of Arabs, 1n the brightest coloured 
garments, were sclling the caigo of hve or 41\ 
fishing boats—by a sort of auction apparently 
—with a good deal of noise and gesticulation 
There were fish of all kinds and sizes, and 
the scene was altogether very picturesque 
and interesung We watched at for som. 





time, 18 the carts and hand burrows, the 
Pwnnies of the mules and donkeys, or the 
small baskets of the women and children, 
who walked gracefully away with them on 
then heads, were gradually filled. 

lhe fron Duk and the Orton? both 
mms ed here this evening, one going up and 
the other down the Cami an which theres 2 
frcat block yust now, thirty sia ships having 
een stoppetl for fixe days by the grounding 
OF the Braonshse Its lucky we dil not go 
up td Ismaiha in the SuxBeam, and thence to 


not to make the altempt, on account of the 
delay which so frequently occurs w the Canal 
Demdes which the cxpense would have Leen 
enormous, owing to the high ducs which fall 
very heavily on non cargo carrying ships 
Next morning at ught ocloch, we agaut 
started for Alasandna, the Afvmch leave 
ang the port at the same time for ting prac- 
tice. Durectly we got outside, cans1s ws set, 
and we had a delightful sal on a really hot 
day—the first since #e left Malta Lowards 
evening it fill calm, and we got up steam: 


Kassassin and Lelel-Aebu. We thought of | Our progress was so rapid that the engines 
doing so at one time, but were recommended | were slowed, and we passed a ically quiet 
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might going half speed only so as not to get 
to the Aboukir Forts which we wished pir 
uenlirly to sce, too carly = We pissed quite 
lost to them ind then steamed al along the 
coast, by Ramich past the forts of Pharos 
and Aids, of which we hid heard so much 
to the narrow intucite entranc to the hir 
bour of Alexandria 
Wednesd ry January 318t—In the afters 
noon ne went for tdnvewith Captain Fitzroy 
through the wsenal- where the Egy; tan 
soldicie silute | us wath great respect—to the 
foit of Ras et tin where the evidences of the 
destruction caused by the bombardment, in 
the shape of guns dismounted and completely 
overturned, grcat holes in the wuls and 
other effccts of the mon storm were very 
stnkmg ‘It 15 wonderful that some of the 
proyectiles did not pencirite the mrzizines. 
which are full of English jowder shot and 
shell, of the latest and snost improved hind 
accumulated here during the list five years 
We collected some sinill relics, of which 
there was no Inch and then drove on to 
Pharos, the site of the cclbrited hghthouse 
that wis once one of thy seven won lers of 
the world, but of which no remuns ate now 
tohe seen Agreut Arab sleikh wis buned 
many yeits ago, wd no Luropean was 


afcrnards allowed to 
visit the stered spot 
under pun of dexth o1 
even to goon tothe spit 
of Iand on which the 
present lighthouse 
stands Since the bom 
budment, however we 
have taken the matter 
into out own hands, and. 
free access 1 allowed to 
the foitress surrounding 
the lighthouse, which latter cilifice escaped 
a single shot In the fort, ul the guns 
that were not dismounted ind gs ba 
at the ume hive becn spthed smce (ere 
the destruction caused by ourshcll 1s almost 
as great 1sat Rasettin One of them burst 
inside the mosque contanmg the stcrel 
tomb nother penetrated 2 soit of niche or 
what we should call a side chapel, and partly 
buried itself m the opposite wall, w thout 
; burstu g 
From Pharos we took one of the saddest 
drives imaginwble through ruined Aluxandat 
almost as sad 2s our dive through Tans 
omediitcly after the C ommunist ins irction 
In fact the state of things here wis in some 
respects more deplorible for in Pus the 
fary of the mob ws mor. es ccally wreaked 
‘on the public edifices while sn this city | oth 
public and private buildings hive sutfiued 
alike, and thousands of mnocent peor le hive 
been rendered houseless wnd homeless Fhe 
splendid squire 3s 15 vou know, 1 hap 
of runs but the tenable and widespresd 
desolation im ail pirts of the once bu wiiful 
city must be secn to be fully rehed Of 
whole groups of houses, not one stone has 
‘Deen leit standing on anotha: , while in other 
places one house bes been taken ind 1s 
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next door neighbour Jeft having marvellously 
cscaped d struction by some unucountibk. 
char c the relics of its former gran 1 ur in 
the ship fT hekencd walls ant seul tue 
and uo bilcames tanted int yp utly bs 
oh Ly th heat ont saving ts shov boy 
be tifa tt hrionce ben ind hv mely 
choly 1 contrast ity | resent con fition oftcre 1 
The cffict of the htt huts booths ant 
shops, erected mong the runs fhit ate 
pled up in the ecntre of the syru to mike 
130m for the trafic 15 much the smc Lhere 
where once were beatiful girdens now stan 
mucrable hovals hastily put up t> sheller 
the poor hometess wan icrus anf iho [am 
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shops 4nd dincin, booths, which if 1 t» be 
Hsped will shottly be done aw wilh Ther 
owners took alvi ti ¢ of the ,encral con 
fusion 1) cstublish them but I thin! 
will not be Jon, betore they are disest b 
Ishe! 
Tretemel on bow ithe yacht cally th 

theas went fn vong walk to seem re of tls 
nuiserable destruction cused as ain Lany in 
1572 by tutors fom within and nol by fx» 
fiom without = Cytun }boemfidll Mi 
Routh md Va Come line l with oy ant 
toll usa tert deal al jut that tmibk Sun {1 
masstere which wis the be,inning of the 
abulion If only tle Luropems had been 
wamed and armed 40 as tu have becn able 


sorry to sx 20m. very disteputible lt yuor 





o make 1 stand F beleve the wffuly thing theu weekly holiday then favomte 
cwnds woull hwe nin agay a once amusetnent bem, a dnve in an cpeneurn ¢ 
Ctptam and Mis Bloomfickl hd Teen andy w—1 brtel2 or small bu suche with 
Tanch:,, on that day with Captun Fitzioy 1hood of wheh thae ue 2 1ag¢ nimber 
ind] ul sunt their childien m tle curtige to for hue m Alexei Lhe dens, ind 
hear tle bind phy Aetmam, on shore [om vind the donkey boys wre an the 
Catin F omfield whose houge 1 near plot amd bioubt all ther ius down the 
the pot and some distince from the town man sttcet Opposite i parteulat c flee 
hewl that somethin, wis wion, and went hous, which was the reydczvous the inf 
Cit ato ce to co what nas the mit: = Of; fan stop} cd the cumages br ic in or tore 
the fearfil events of that utcrneon you ] ive | down the hoods, bert the o¢cu) int t> aeath 
of course reid Lut I feu thy retent ms with clubs and sticks ond thicw the r bodes 
worsc than thy publishe 1desenptonsicrione ito the streets tne drnvirs meanwink. siting 
to suppose The v Hhins Lit chosen ther quietlyun their boxes and when ill was over, 
time only too well—the day on which ul the drivmg wwiy, peihips—who knows?—to 
rendent “gaours ere in the habit of pick up another fieight and conduct them 
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into the same trap, to mecta like bloody and 
untimely end. Capt Bloomfield, as cap. 
tain of the port, bung in Leyptan uniform, 
and happening to meet a fnend, mannged, 
by by-ways, to reach the Jintish Consulate ; 
but conkd hex nothing of his childien, either 
there or anywhere else. With great difficully 
he got back to his own house, and en- 
deavoured to re-assure his wife, though he 
humself sutfered the most intense anxicty. 
Between nine and ten o'clock the chiklren 
retuned, Captain Bloomficld's private coach- 
min having behaved with great fidelity and 
diseetion, Finding that no band was pluy- 
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ing, anit thi there wore symptoms tu wh. 
‘out the city of a general émeue, he dr ne 
them off to a fiicnd’s house, “here he 
seereted them and the car ige m an old out- 
houw.e till the worst of the hoisors were over, 
and then managed ta make his wry to his 
master’s resxlcnce by quict and unirequented 
streets Fancy the joy of thean vous parents, 
on finding their loved ones, whom they had 
almost given up for lost, once more safcly in 
ther arms! I could ill pages with heat- 
rending stone, and accounts of harbic wth 
«scapes on the sume occasion, which IL have 
heard since our arrival here, 


(Zo be continued ) 


PUBLIC DUTY, 
By R, W. DALE, LLD (Brevrranay). 


Winnie eternal Word and Son of God 
became flush, He rcveuled the sicied- 
ness of human hfe, its stcretdness, not mercly 
an its direct 1¢lations to Gor, but m ats ret 
tugns to that natural order and socil ensnon- 
ment by which itis disciplined and developed, 
and i which it exercises its affections and 
vutues. In transliting us into the kingdom 
of heaven, He does not spu ite chnldien from 
Puents, husbands hom wives, He tikes up 
the Family ito the divincr order and so. 
consecrates it, Te docs the same for industry 
and commerce, for Iitci (ture and science and 
art. Christelocsnot pronounce them common 
and unclean ; He mthcs them His own and 
transfiguies them, by declirng that m all 
these pursuits ncn atc to detac will of God. 
No: does Mécill us out of that social and 
pobtical order which 15 necessary, not only to 
the prosperity, but to the existence of nations. 
On the contrary Ie affirms the sacredness 
of civil authonty, and enforces civil duties 
with new and divine sanctions. As there 1s 
no conflict betwecn the Divive Kingdom and 
the Family, nuther 1» there any conflict 
between the Divine Kingdom and the State 
Chnt does not suppress the Family, but 
punfies and ennobks st. Chnst does not 
suppress the Sttte, hut nspiics political hic 
with a noblu tumpet, and directs at to Ingher 
ends, He makes loslty the rcligious duty of 
subjects, and under penalty of the divine 
displeasinc requnes 1ulets to be yust. 
Unhappily this conception ot Is work has 
neveryet been firmls gasped by Chusteadom. 
In the corrupt ages of the Church, men 
thought that the 1 anu! was not diune enough 
for the perfect life ; and there arc many Chiis- 


tan people still of the opinion that political 
activity 1s inconsistept with szintiiness. 
‘There are the elearestindicationsin the Nuw 
Testament that the distrust and antagonisun 
which have so Jong ewsted betwecen the 
Chunch and civil souety began culy. The 
apostles hid to insist with grat eneigy on the 
duty of subunssion to secular govetnmunts , 
and this is an mdieation thit many of the enly 
converts to the Christian faith were disp ys. L 
to think badly of kings and magistates, an 1 
to dispute their authority. It was not cry, 
mdeed, for Chtstan men and women in 
apostolic times to believe that “the powers 
which be ate ordained ot God,” and to gud 
civil government 1s put of the divine ondet of 
the world. Tilo]atty met the Christan man m_ 
allpublic plices. Heathen gods recuned th, 
homage of the State. ‘I'he Roman Janperor 
was the high pnest of Paganism. Why should 
the sons of God, the hers of immortal 
glory, acknowledge the authority of tla 
who were in revolt agamst the dive autho 
nty, who often persccuted those who ere 
haying to obey the divine will? Whit dum 
hid secular rulers, secular Itws, svcula an- 
stitutions on their allogrince and respect? 
‘Thé prosence of Jews in most Chnatian 
Churches dunng the trst century embittured 
ant sm to theempite, It was the custom 
of the zpostles to begin their exangelistic work 
an the sy nagomie ; 11 many Churches consents 
from Jud usm constituted the mayorty of tha 
membesp, the old vision of an enthly 
Mesazh, with anmes and fleets to assert Fis 
power, had vanished, or was vanishing, but 
the Jewish hatred and scorn for Gentle rulcrs 
remamed. The Churches were infected by 
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the fice reckless, revolution try 54 mt winch 
wr het ktuy wong the Je vish poo; le, 

Pater, therefore tits with ercit strenth 
the duty of obcying the serul authontus 

1c subjectto every oulinance of min for the 
Tots sthe"—as prtof thealed ney mee 
¢ Chrot—* whether it ss tothe King, 15 50- 
Jems, oF unto governors 1s suit by him $1 
\enpetnce on cvil dacts and for pruse to 
hem who do wall ” 

Paul telly Iitus ts pat” Chustran pooy ke 
“an mind to Le mm subjection to rules to 
thontics tale ot dent, to be ready unto 
Gay g od wo 6 ay frmifer re 
the Stitt hich the ty sand the me strats 
repaid 

Tn lus Tyrth to the Romans, Pil de 
veloy smote fully the Chustran co cept 
of the sccults cr mizition of soucty Lhe 
Chaich ay not the eoly insutution that has 
the divine sanction the tite te usy dismic 
Cu vy, the provincial joven 015, the caty te 
fastrtes all “the powers that be," we “or 
dumed of God? Church rulers danse ther 
authority fromheiven sodo political rakis 
They, too, we “uimsters of Gods service 
Chn tain men uc therefore to subimt to 
them, not only m order to asoid civil pened 
tus, but “for cons unce’ sthe,” fur ‘he thit 
resisteth the power withstandeth the ordi 
nines of Gof * 

Christ had soured all these tpostalic 
piece ts im His a¢ply to the anilaint yncs 
tion of the J huisces and Tcrodiins ~ Js. 
a Tiwiul for us to give tribute unto ( usar or 
nol?’ “Ie perceived them er iftiness and 
sud ito them, Shaw me a penny Whose 
ani,e md superscr pion hath i? and they 
sulCasars Ami Fe sud gato them, thon 
mu Car unto C usu the things thit ae (usar 9, 
and unto God the things that ue Gods ” 

“hender to Co ar the things that ue 
Caste” phe precept wis st, este byt 
que Gon ahout dubute. a ats ougmil rele 
rence it cnforeed the duty of pays tres 
Pint duseribes the levying and collection ot 
trey as a divmely appointed function of die 
avi nvastre This throws quite a new 
Light uj oa “€ ommuttec of Supply,” upon the 
Ladyet, upon the ae of Chancellor of the 
J schequer, uy a2 Income tx Connnissiontrs 
ind Custom hc use offic ts, uy on the unncl 
com locments which we reeunve fron the | 
ovctsccrs of the poor ind the collectors of 
rics und ine We uc to pry “tribute ’ 
beeruse ual mets ne “ministers of Gols 
servace, attending continutly upon this sery 
thing tbe thx may be excessive, unfurly 
Itvied, unwisely o unyustly sj cnt, If so, the 


4 Lule ue doing thar work badly, and will 
hive to “w ount to God for thar iyus ire or 
thur foll) We may try to set them 11 ht 
in % cuantry with 2 fice constitution, and 
vhure pus ile citizens hive a }u.c acspon 1 
lubty for the rcts of the government, thy + 
aduty In exteme cases—when, for in 
Stance atts levied by an arlatuy ercrease 
of poner im) im wiolition of the recognise 
Nglits of the 1 ton or When 1 government 1s 
So corr { and tyrinmcal tht the pimwy 
oi jcets for which the State exssts we nor 
Scrured—there remuns the pone, porhap 
the duty, of resastince and acvolt But + 
wee nition will sutier much | efor rt agsort 
to mcasmes of vivlencc, 2nd good men wil 
be slow t» come to the conclit 1 n tht the 
powers which are “ordamed of Gol "hve 
Tost the diving mebon 

Thaw we sume j coplt—honest cnov_h an 
ll thar jsisate at wus—who sccm to dunk 
that 1 {a ora rie 142 claim to be evaded 
Paul mikes tra prying a relions duty - 
* the demand note * of the collector 1 bachutt 
by the divine wwthority, and countersigned by 
the divine hind, Whit happened when Ana- 
mms and Sapphira made 1 false return to the 
apostles, who wer “nnnisters of God” ie 
[cscnung the Church, we hnow It ought 
town us Igunst mrtking filse returns to the 
Income {1 Commissiontrs, who, recording to 
Paul, «nd according to the whol. Chistrin 
conception of seculir socity, ue “mimstes 
of God” mprescnting the State fhe trcaniy 
be vexatious i may be uncqurl, but while 
at lists we ought to return every fulling of 
our income “ for conscience’ sake 

The sime obhigition holds in relation to al} 
othe: clums, Ihe Custom house olticer 15 
‘one of the “ min stcrs of God,’ and to evade 
lawful duties 15 to cvrde a divine clum, 

On the other hind, Chnytian mca in Pur 
Arument, oversceis, numbers of town council 
‘and of local boards should remember whose 
ser ants they arc, and should levy faves wna. 
Titcs justly, and expend them wisely and fanly 
As the npresentatires of the atl o1tty of God 

Lut we hue not discharged the duty of 
rendusing to Cusar the things which ve 
Cost when we have pud rites md tres 
Tn many countncs the Stale re quites al mn 
of a tult 1¢ to serve for 1 definite number of 
jer sinthe wnay, in ickbtion to coniubunng 
moncy to py for the defence of the country 
they hive to defend at themsclves We have 
no mulity conscnption m } sglind, bat our 
conshtuten requires tlt very Hue numbers 
of nen should gave 1 consilemble portion of 
thar time to certaun nat oni and ninicpal 
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dubes , if they refuse to doit the whole systan 
of yovernment Lreiks down, As long as ju 
uce is administered by an unpaid mo igistt wy 
Men must consent to spend dismal hours on 
the bench = As long as our local affairs are 
undet the contol of local authontics clectud 
by the rite payais men must consent to serve 
on ton councils, to be members of witch 
founntices, makets and furs commutices, 
fmuice commttecs, gus committers, water 
conumites, and the rest, and they must 
constnt to acccpt the mayoralty Other men 
must be willy to surve on school bords, 
and others te act as oversous ind guudiins 
of tht poor. Mcnwho dichage these dutics 
py a voluntuy tis Jaid on pasonil su 
See, Its v tax which must be pul by 

ome one and every min has to detemune 
Jus own shire, 

As long ws we are gosainel by tno 
Chanbos 2 mensLber of the Tf suse of Lords 
has no more whit to neghet In kashituve 
duties, than a poluemin to ,> olf lis bert 
Dotore his time, or a duel hyex, who as pud 
for ton houts’ work, to wutk five hours md 
slicp ot smoke the other five, It ts true 
that most of the mun who hue to serve in 
the Uppa House bert their tesp msibilitics 
dy birth and ware nescr shel whetner they 
would Leu the burden of lool en or not 
But Uns does not relicve them ftom thur 1c 
sponsib ity Many of the save t duties of 
every iin ire dutics which cine to him 11 
The sume way, mans datics to his purcuts 
ind to his brothers and ose 1 just as 
vinding 15 the hid undatitken them volun, 
tuilys Nor as it choush for an here lituy 
1 aastitor to di chare hig duties 15 well ws he 
sable, he should iry tu make hupself ible 
to uisthuge them well 

An the House of Commons t man sits by 
lu own consent, and the obligation to dis 
hare the tut he his accessed fom his eon 
alituents 1s too plun to be ignored =A min 
who uses br position an thit FEouse to jo 
mote bis pK mterests ansicr] of the 
antucats of Ue mation, ts guilty of a Aigeant 
sori offence, he as ws jtnlly Ww 1 solator 
who uses for bly own putposes the money he 
has accaned to anvest for 1 clicat. © Bat 
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Casu's,” itis possible that in tefisin, to 
stand for the House of Commons hei * 
frauding his country, deftiuding it as 1c uly 
as if he had icturned hus mcome tt ty> 
thousind 1 <u, when he oucht to hue ic 
turned it at ton. his ts 2 question for 1 
man’s judgment and consci nc, not for his 
personal tistcs and prefuiences It wouls 
hudly do for vnrin torchuse to pry lis dubls 
and to plad in self defence that pay ing duh » 
was catiemaly dististcful to hun, and thit he 
found it mote agcerble to his pusonil in 
clin iiions to spend his moncy in olher w ys 

Cul quthority iy a divine rastitu on Fhe 
min who holds municy Wor pohtieal o we 
12mnst of God One umn my hoc 
just as real 1 divine vocwion to bucom 1 
town cont cillot ora Member of Iahame t 
1 anotha to becom 2 missionuy to the 
heathen = In cither cise atas ut rimin’s patil 
thither “disobedient tothchewenly vision 
Lhe divme naht of kings was 1 bise couup 
tion of «mo t noble truth, so Wty ine dint 
tied dicam vbout “the wisn of the sunt 
We shall never ypproich the Chustian aka 
of civil society, until ul who hold municy al, 
Jadicial, and political olfiees, recognise the 
socul wid polticudl vt ler af the maton ot 
divine mm tution, ind d schurse their ofthe a) 
dlutics «5 amnsters of Gul" 

Tit m this county the respon Ditties a 
sovcinment ve share! by the pe pl dn 
pret oathnes of mn ton kavtaton ul 
policy ue Lud down, 19! in Pal m rt, not 
inthe Crbinet, but ut the pollny bata Ttas. 
the elect ts whomike wal orn untimy 0 
who tepeil old Lis md prs pew acs, why 
intalue, justly or unyustly, between fn Hor 
and teniwis, ates and scivants, pun > 
andchidicn — Lhose who abst un from vont s 
dutert une the niioad pohey is teak ws those 
who vote The responsibility of he Pulte 
mentiy fiiachise Crpnot be ated 

Lsometunes think that mmc y thas ei 
do mote for the people thin Puliament 
Loci powers will piol ly be cued, but 
under the powers which thy po cs urculy 
they can Jte2thy di nish the im sunt of stick, 
nos m the enamuml, ul om piel, 
hamain he hg cin presen they hove 


men miy tse be guilty of neglecting duty | prcventut—tens of thous wis of wives fom 
who refu c to cnler thy House. Jt is plun | buumms widow , tens of thou 1 ds of chil 


that the Stuc hts cums on the susiees of | dren fiom bec nung orphans 


those who are rbie to serve tt most citer ti ely 
Where thae is poli ical Knowledge polit cal 
Sigtaty the power of commmuding public cou- 
fidence, Jo ute to dachuje Pulumentuy 
duties, there 15 soluc a tsun to think that a 
mun Is in possession of * the dings thit are 


Ls cm do 
scry much {y imptuve those mir Ie homes 
wluch uc fatal not only to he ith but to de 

cency and morihty, hey cai give to Un 
poor the enjoyment of plewant p the and 
oudens, and the intellectual culty toa and 
Tufincment of public hbrasies and , wluiies of 
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att, ‘They on reelicss in many ways the in 
equalities of hun conditions he .r1ci0us 
worrls of Chast, “ Inasmuch is ye did at unto: 
on of these my brethien, even the ¢ lust, 
ye diTitunto Me, wit be ad essed not only 
to these who with their own hinds fed the 
Iun,iy nd clothed the make, nd ered for 
he sich, but to those wh> supparte | mu 
merpul poltey wh ch lessened the ms sus of 
the wietdhe f, ind added br biness b> the 
tyes of thedesolat. And the tumble rebul ce, 
“Inrimuch as ve dul rt no unto one of 
these List, ye ch it not unto Me,’ will 
concen the sclfi hness of those who refused 
to mile munty al government the insta 
ment ¢f 4 pokey of jusnee ind hunsamty 
Tf yeus co the Cin stiin people of the 
met polis hid m stad on having tn allective 
youn of nm mip jovanment, ad hid 
worked ity poses vigorously, th “bitter Cry 
of Outert London nocd never hive been 
heud Now thit the cy bie cone to than 
the churches will never be rble to remedy the 
evil yout from the wuen of municipal 
wih ries Madleime, and not the gospe) 
only neces wy to cure the ich Municyy al 
ictiuh, and not the Sospel only, ys ne e suy 
Ur amaps ove the homes of the poor 
An some countries the loct 
<omespandin, 10 our mayor and town 
« uncil ut ippomted by the Giown Fhe 
duty of ypemtment a 1 dithcult one, the 
contr Goveinment cin never have vl the 
hnowlale bec. sary te ypontwisely Wath 
us the diuy of ty intment 3s thiown upon 
the rite payers and the cuts cures with it 
Base sesponsalitics 
The munep d ind poltied firmehise 19 4 
trust, tas to be used, not for private but for 
pubbe pmposes If in yppointng an unbi - 
sidor to Pins, St Petusborg, or Balin, the 
Pame Minister ml the Foreign Sccrctus 
were nfla need Ly unyroper motives , af they 
appomte ba man, not because they thou,ht 
thit en the whole he w 5 the best min as ul 
le for the post, Lut because he w 9 in old 
fuond, or if they icc ule done unbasswdor wd 
nt out mothel on the ground of parson 
iqug, and te ,ritify pemonu resentment , 
or af a min obtuned the appointment by 
ving 5] ku did cntertunmients ty bis polite 
yitrons or iin ls, tw ld be a public scin 
Uo Tthe obtuncd it by a bnbe—by i bribe 
ten an any torm—by 1 heavy subsuuipl on 
Tot instinct, t» the election fund of the 
Cults cr the Reform (iub—ait would be a 
pubhe cum 
Wut the sume 1 ord laws thet govern the 
exurthe af poll cit patronyc, govein the 


vuthorities, 
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exucise of the frinchue, If m a municipal 
or 1 poluictl coutest, you vote for 7 min for 
no other reason thin thit he 1 9 frend or + 
nuhbour, tnd st would not be plewant 10 
dbsobhie him) ot bec mise the asd cindidite 
pisselyoum the cet without spe than, 
you, or omilied to mite you to % dinner 
pty, o1 forjot to tell his we thi your 
duitus wate to be whed to 1 dince — 
this s accu volition of public duty Ifsou 
yote for 1 iin for no other reason than that 
he has subsert! ¢ | to a hospatal, or a school, or 
tchmch, in which you bippun to be inte 
rested, of becuse he sustuncd your appl 
‘Caton for some | ublic ofc , 1f you 1¢fuse to 
yote tor hnn becune be told the manager of 
the bink of which he htppens to be a direc 
tor fu mluse to mcrcase your “ ovet dry,” 
on because be ,tves you no ouluas for cors 
oF meat —tls ts positive couuption 

According to the divine order civil autho 
nly is newssuy to the castence of cit 
soa ty Cisitiulas we “ministers of God ” 
Lut they are not desi,nite t to than vifice by 
avoce fiow haven In this county the 
soverci.n and the poos mhent then position 
by buth, the rest have to be selected, ducctly 
or directly by those who possess the tan 
ubise Tete sucly 1 part of Gods service to 
determne who hill ve Gods ‘ mmustets,' 
and for the minna am which we disch age 
thas servi Gwe ue responsible ty God Not 
to yote 1s tort the put of the unfuthfal 
se vint who lid bis tuunt im the euth and 
mile no usc of at Lo vote coruplly to 
felony, it ts toy proprrue to ou vwn pur 
poses whit we have recused ay tustoes for 
the town or the nation 

Those who are in the bubst of speaking of 
political life as though st woe unliundly to 
all the j uisurt md untcrests of the hin,duin 
of Christ wiwoio thercfore duce ty «ls 
huge diy sat cu duttes uv strangely mon 
sistent It a anumaprlity proposes to open 
Libis or mus.uins ont Suma, many es 
cellent Chistian pcrople become pieally ov- 
cated and stam all thar influence to prevent 
waist they mud as a fescciation of the 
weekly dry or rest, but they do not sec to 
lheve thit membus of a town council live 
to do the will of Gud on Mondzy and Jury 
day 1s well as on Sunday, ind that Chi stun, 
Tig ier ou At to clect the men wh» will do 
wt Ifa pathamentisy oath i to be abolished 
these devout j crsons ign petitions and anatke 
speeches Lyunst at for a professcl athet 
to jet into Parhament scums to thum a tere 
24 Ic scandal in Cluistian country but mat y 
of thase same puisuns mgard the actual bust 
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ness of Parliament 1s so 1cmote ftom the 
Pioyince of religrous duty ws to mike tt 2 
very “worldly ' thms for 2 Christrm man to 
interest himsulf in politics Tk this ay true 
recount of polive ul hic, chen a the memb to 
of the House of Commons ought to be 
uhetsts  L pronaunee no yu lyment in tas 
plue on ather of these mewues It may 
be the duty of Christin men to insist thet 
mun iprhics shul refuse to open brian , 
muscums, art gillaics, on Sunday, xt my 
‘be thur duty to msist that Puliuacnt bul 
reluse to permit a min known to be m 
wheist to tike the orth But at as ritha 
odd and not quite intellble tht those who. 
rogud polities 1s the spccnil province of the 
pulnce of this world and who o- linanly shun 
all contact with politic Ul tue fos fear of losins, 
then spuitidity of mind, should now and 
then becom. ztlous politictins in order to 
protect the interests of the Chustiim futh 
and to maintun the honom of God If 
pohticyl forces we so mscuribly evil one 
would supp ove thit the delenee of the kin, 
dont of he wen we ikl by th Just pup ase tor 
which Chrstrin mn waukd be wang t 
use them Lhey pray fot kings anil mits 
trues, but sf pohticy 1.0 ful to Chistiin 
hdchty hin,s ww fainvyistrates are pet pray. 
my for Livy enjoy — ippicntly without 
ny qualins al conscience —wl the udvin 
foes of mun ipd ind nabon ud govenincat , 
but at imaniaipul ind political activity is 
uimous to the souls of ill who ens tge mat 
Chust wy wen ouybt to decline the pursoual 
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ulvintages which uc bought at so featful 2 
pnice, 

Poul his tuyht us i nobler and pra- 
funk Ucoy of politics * Lhe power 
that be ve ordunelof Gel for the mun 
tenance of pubbe andr, tar the proteetion > 
He of propity, anlof po nil ir clom 
Coiliulas ve nonisters of Gd,’ and thar 
yeL Ite Is neecssuy to secure ti great unds, 
ot cil svents, the diitusion of matuil 
comfort the wccumalition of ntant woth 
the culty tion of the mtelleetual Ife of the 
rec, the transmission from gencrition t> 
gencrition of the discoveries ol scence ant 
the triumphs of at Aput fom civil society 
some of the nobl st und most ,cnerous virtue 
could never be developed ~ Lhrough the 
Munscipality an 1 the Stee, as well 29 throu] 
the Eamily ind the Chuich, the infznte rzht 
cousness ind J .odness and macy of Got 
hive provi led fur the discipling of human 
pufecion Lhe ue duty of tne Chnyuan 
m1n 38, not to forstke mumerpal and pobtie tL 
Ite because at 1 conupt, but to curry into 
nium Und yulit cul aehvity the lw wd. 
the spat of Chiist, to resolve to do hts prt 
to secure for Ins fellow two on nth 
fdlon countrymen il hose blessings waica 
a mumeipihty ant vuition, jus ly wise 
wd cilacatly governed, Cin sectae for them 
thit 90 the powers which te * ciduned 
vt God nia rulul the puipa ¢ tor whier He 
vdunel then und the divine will be done 
by caval aulers om carth vw it as done by 
angels ind the of mits of the just in hy wen 
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WING! sning! 
Budsin thy buddin weal buds on the 


Till sweet solt 11 with cain, , 

Tne woods no more contun then Lice 

Joy Tum cver on every tree 

Th vilutter Clee es hile Ty, 
Swin,t sin, 


T uly pum eww ike 0 sep, 
Tr miny adewy Lak dey peep, 
To! oped hid fn bed ant i se 
Unnil yonder cloud tha nove 
In teoyunthn ¢ but base! 

Swing! win | 


Anemon tithe of 1 veed snow 
Lie over the sunny habs | 8, 
Lx over brown bent wo wo ml wat, 


Where yellon ye] white vol t 
With moss and strwt uy fuith met 
suin, swing 


Spang wases har youn Fa leaves for toe 

Duk winters der Ue spimys we broken 

The tty 19 oty with low suas ind, 

Welcome to then cum prof wl 

The uoves > S calin alos yo nd, 
gwin,! sn ngt 


T aby 1 tes on as tat um 
Obl de wud May sie nem ham 

1 the boy Wally will push the par 

Halt how h3 fuith w they muse thew 4 


the wi 
All the youn, world Thuhs oh how tur 
Sour Tswing! 
AUTEN NULL 





CROWS AND SCARECROWS 
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po 1S for poetc reasons despise the cmbobment of whit 1 gool rgneult mst 
cow but 1 i prosuc rewsons tm shoull be—aits cyes are eva on the field 

font of the Inrt In the Celestial } mpite, Its flight 1s tireless and confidence 1s heard 
and many other plrecs not so fr eficli he amit chattering voxe And it 1s something 
a4 bad of itt omen ind to the pocts he 1 to its cicdit inl tts self demu that it never 
ong ot all fume Eulky it as troc, in hry, sings, for Mr Darwm tells us that it pos 
“1x tus,” puts + heuty sang in his yrawe | scsscs the proper wpprritus. No other bird 


unto the mouth of 2 student — 1% $0 soci ilistie in h tits, und nonc 1s 50 con 
eh oe Oe ee eae servative «Where once it nests, it for ever 
dark? %* tie Ce nests it weds for it, mt it is almost 


rnd 50 with gusto the student conclude — Ghee on gman Buty wks bade 
he Oke 1 on attichment to onc spot thal makes 1t lovable 
Ttassud in oidinery phraserlogy —stitiht to ordmuy moitds its preference for one 
as the crow flxs or as the crow flies, { Jump cftccsovct all other trees in theworld , 
rut the crow aocs not fl so stru,ht a 1 / its fondness for tiecs neat 2 river, on a 
suppoud It knows better md wmys its} bught, or neu to wm old manor-heus, or 
wy Inther and thither in 1.00] flit of iumous tower or gitewiy, At nightfall it 
inj bon, ‘ blown ibout the shits, 1s Len | fits about ruins bke he ghost of the former 
m nsys lowners and wssocittes itscif often with the 
Lhe cow 19 1 bid of ul weuthens, 1s ever destiny of fumbes. Io me this 18 not only 
on the kit and wide awake, and never) poct c hut unselfish 
Wastes its time Its the most prosae burd,! Every time} pass 1 rookety Iam in love 
an Edcserves t good word from pros 1c mor- with the decp mummuing nowsts of the crows , 
tly You find the crow in our city sticels jit as the music one likcs to hem on a large 
u dybreik ‘Yeu cain ever count upon estat and new to 1 country house No 
a“good diy fort at It ws the faraers now. mills yo full of home associations and 
fiend, 1 the worms mt grubs coal l test fy so ,tatefully on ones cus as the early 
af then vores ould be heud, and it ws the clamounng calls of the dushy birds curchng 
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round and round the rookery the first mom creet httle tatthn, of Coronis to Apollo when 
ang one awakens on retarnmg home from the god blackentd him over and gave him 
fore lands They then speak to us onc note to ving of It imitates the strut of 
not only of our own childhood, but of that of man whom it ever livesin sipht of There 
our fathers 1 some human interest about t bird thi 15 
Thurs are the homely and careless known to have fed its bin | compantons thit 
novus that endear them, like rustic voices leads a club Lhe hfe wml ficrecly icpels in 
ani prnsh dialect, to a nate Home truders and pecks them with its black bills, 
Jiness 15 a5 great a merit inv bird win an 1% effective as our black balls, and that 
author and the crow never loses its modisty builds im trees in streets and in the mdst of 
‘The ciow 5 homclmess 1s probably the result’ London at Kensington Paliec ind in Hol 
of its fallen estite ever since it has followed land Park, and in Cortes Crescent in T line 
m the wake of civihsation, and of 1ts indis burgh Yet its solemn walk and sable look 
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won | almost mike us Lebeve it apprentes 
tle value it v1ds in auctioncers languie 
to the sdvantag » 1nJ amenines of a fimily 
te lence 

No [in [scipe 1» complete without 2 line 
of crows Loo! wound 5 9u anywhere in the 
country be it the fit lowlands the hilly 
slopes, or the grey haks, vou will find the 
Diack tine winging the homewud Mi,ht when 
ul other birds “te silent or plliemg in x 
shetp field or % stubble field or following 
the plough m dark dots Crows are every 
where, and they bin. with them the serious 
mess portheanes Tove =‘ hey are birds of 

—i3 


ek 


Tuny weather ant every wet day you are 
almast certain ma coun ry with t> sec them 
on the move ani hetr thar win.s slowly 
flapping heavy with rain ind to notice how 
ther dull yorecs hirmoniz with the grey 
shy and the brown fiel’s In summer thes 
make the air cloyuent with ther loud di , 
and the cvenings uc drowsy with thar dirl 
boles ‘ athwat the concave of the dyh 
blue dom: Our scenery 18 everywhere 
coloured with them hei sober blickness 
brings out the colour of the loam the deh 
cat. tints of spring, the mellow ripeness of 
autumn, and the dead of winter They 
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are the commentators on our scencry and 
our sewons They make a world ot Ic 
turcsque contrists wd nowhere do Sey 
Jook out of place = Phey fit in naturally 
whacser they aight 

‘They we the field preachers, and pierch 
one scimon from differnt txts, and the 
surmon consists of 2 repetition of one word 
“Work work, work, the kilurs on being 
transposed, spell the birds name = At what 
scison tnd in what moru sense do we not 
find this b din sokam uten lane, 2? They 
are associitid with the sokmmties of fe 
Tn autumns culy mghtfuli one looks wd 
listens, and 1s impressed with the naturu 
compliteness of another day 1% at #5 rounded 
off by then homewid fi,hts, by ther 
nearer and nearet approrch im blickenn,, 
shadows unul the air i filkd with thar 
clamounng calls It 1s 2 cvenint, yastoral 
that woll mgh bnngs ones heart i not to 
his mouth, at Kast somewhat ner it, for 
he love that 1s wsocitted with onc’s own 
parish steeple, the vesper bells and the 
evening sounds of 1 roohe1y around ones 
old home ws pit of ones nature and part 
of onc life, at the best It 15 the pathos of 
pansh hift 

Tnuividually the crow may not possess a 
pwect voice, butcol 
lectively they pro 
duce nanealy en 

ing sounds No 
other sound hike 2 
rookery at night 
fall appetls = 50 
strongly to oncs 
imaginvtion = Ant 
only one wnter has 
done justice to 
this homely knglsh 
picture—Gilbest 
White the _fatha 
of the Engl b 
prose pastoral Hh 
lean words 50 
charged with 
realism and beauty, 
they we still 1 pxr 
fect model—of the 
crows ‘ returning it 
night, cxertng thar 
vores, md = mai 
img a loud caw 
ing which, ben, 
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Diende1 ani softencd by the distance that 
we at the village are below them, becomes a 
confused nowe 01 chiding or rather a 
jleasmg murmur ¥¢ y tngi,in, to the imig 
mation and not unlike the cry of 1 pack of 
hounds 10 hotlow «echoing wools, or the 
rushing of winl m the til trees, or the 
tumbling of the | upon 1 pebbly shore 
When this list cerem mv is over with the Lise 
glam of day they rete for the ni,ht A 
Adele girl usc | to nul that the rooks were 
saying thar | rycrs 

This pleasm, muimur very cngagmg to 
the imaginition soon sets it at work “tnd 
one looks and li tus ind whs himself + 
number of questions —though tmanswerabl,, 
ones smaginition finds food for thought 
‘Lhe voices then become softer, and thoy 
do not continually call about work, work 
work but rither iy ply, play An 
they gomng over the roll cul! or comptin, 
notes of ther days fort.ing, and arrang 
mg fur tomorrows soutcs, or are they 
aindulgmg im scandal and paying visits to 
eich others nests ot boastmg of the worm 
they hive pounced upon, or cnticizing the 
farmers and compl uning of the weather, the 

hmen and the ficll scarecrows, or a 

they, like Little childien, crying themselves 
asleep? One won 
dus and wonders in. 
wun Itis music to 
be heard only im 
the plains or felds 
and I hke the crows 
the more becaux 
they follow — the 
| foughshare ands 
dom haunt moun- 
tains or hills wheie 
deur run wild and 
min cannot live 
Buly wis not wide 
of the mark when 
Ac mide the student 
sing of the com 
fortabl techng of 
the by, black crow 
The crow, except 
an frosty weather, 
ts uways will to 
do and comfort 
able = And what 
other bud knows 
Sunday so well? 


(To be continued ) 
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Wwe with a new doctre of atonement, 
in whichthere was no bargain made and 
no pnce paid, but only a union of fallen 
human nature with the divine which was to 
tedeem it, and also lectures on the second 
coming of Christ to do for the world what the 
Church had failed to do,—what with these 
and other novelties mn her brillant but ec- 
centuc son, the Kirk of Scotland was sorely 
troubled, and wist not well what to do. 
‘Lhe more zealous Presbyters rushed into 
newspapers and maguancs, wlule others 
began to furbush up thar learning and get 
ready grave treatises Of the former class, 
one whose zeal was surely not according to 
knowledge, confounding the name ofa heresy 
with that of a heretic, wrote something to the 
<ffuct that  Monothelos himsclf” had never 
said anything worse than the minister of 
Regent Square Church. If Irving had only 
had Carlyle’s gneat laughter he might have 
made rac muth of that “ Monothelos” 
might have been as famous as the “ german 
or Professor Teuftlsdrockh. But he could 
not make fun of the sgnorance of the kirk 
whose larning he had so often lauded to the 
Cockneys, [is mother church clearly stood 
in doubt of him, and began to hold aloof, 
She was slow indeed to tike any action 
agamst one who gare such lustre to her 
name tm the metropolis, But her oithodoxy 
must be above suspicion, and while she did 
not know much about the Luathers, and 
sliank from possible ndicule about “ Mono 
thelos,” she had a shtcwd suspicion that 
Irving would have to be dealt with by and- 
by. If he would only do something or say 
something which could be easily handled by 
platn common sense! 

Thar something they had not long to wait 
for, and this ime the mnpulse came from 
Scotland itself, the very home and citadel of 
orthodoxy. 

The late Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, 
though a liwy «1 by profession, was ¢ 
a theologian, and onc of the subllest minds 
that have dealt with the finer questions of 
Tehgious thought in these latter days. He 
‘was, I believe, the real reviver of that school 
which in the seventeenth century was 
iepresented by Cudworth and John 
of Cambndge, and m our owa day by 
Maunice and Robertson of Bughton. With 
him were eatly absociated John Macleod 
Campbell, minister of Row, and Alexander 
Scott, son of the munister of Giecnock, and 


ay yet onlya probationer arpreacher, Grow 


‘ing dissatisfied with the prevaihng theology, 


and feelmg out for something deeper and. 
more real than the Ieg2] fictions on which the 
‘were soainly fed, thy hact specrully 

thar doubts about the received view of 
atonement, though they did not the Irving's 
way out of the difhculty. ‘They dul not see 
how mfinite divine love could be subjected. 
to the hmitations of predestination, nor vet 
how God could form a scheme to propitiate 
Humself by giving Hts Son for that purpose, 
which seemed to make a schism in the dinne 
unity, Altogether, they were feelmg thit 
the old Puntan armour «lid not fit them well, 
and that they could nowise fight the battle 
inat with any hope of success, Dut they all 
worked at the atonement as the central point 
which needed better elucidation, They still 
held to the notion of faith in a doctrine rather 
than in a person, as Irving had Icarnt to do. 
Among other questions, then, which rose 
out of the s¢hgious fermentation now going 
on among the grecn wooded slopes of the 
Gaxeloch, that of miracles ere long assumed. 
v rather startlng shape For the mere story 
of wonders done long ago, on which the 
authonty of the Bible was made almost ex- 
clusively to sest, did not seem to help 
people to beheve, seemed even to make 
faith a hittle harder. Dut if a miracle were 
actually wrought before one’s eyes, that 
would bea very different matter, one might 
look then for some notable results, Hither 
to the Church of Rome alone had laid clarm 
to a continuity of the nuraculous gift, which 
all Piotestants reyected, sometimes fo1 reasons 
which came perilously near those of thu 
uc, But now it began to be asked, 
what mht drvines had to assume that supet- 
natural powers were only temporary and fora 
specific purpose? Who could say at what 
time they cied out? And supposing they 
had actually cisappearcd, what af it were 
only becwse the needed faith had first de- 
jarted ftom the Church? Was not the git 
‘of the Holy Ghost specully a power to speak 
with tongues, and to work wonders of healing 
an the name of Jesus? And if these were 
“the last days” and the second advent were 
near, as many surely beheved, might we not 
ieasonably hope that, as in the days of 
Moses, and aftereaids of Ehyah, and finally 
of Jesus, so now also this power would return 
tothe Church for the convincing of gain- 
sajcrs, and establishing of the faithful? On 
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these lines a good deal of conversation psychology, and how unfit to guide men's 
went on, and also some preaching, which minds dunng a time of fermenting religious 
were followed, by and-by, by some remark- thought. Every student of history knows 
able phenomena in Row and Rosneath. that, im penods of religious excitement, ab- 
Tumble and pious women were scied by an normal phenomena are apt to appear, | We 
apparently uresistible impulse to speak in meet them im the Middle Ages, and we have 
stiange unnatural tones,and sometimes what seen them 10 our own time. Only some 
they sad was ordinary enough, at other score of years azo, many who went to “re 
tumes, to the hearer at Jeast, it was the vival” meetings in Ireland and Scotland 
Meist gibberish, but the sperker called ut were mystenously “struck down,” by an 
an unknown tongue, and sud thitit “edified mexphcable fit, out of which they emerged 
herself" Several people also rose .n amo by and-by with a fechog of light and peace, 
ment from long sicknesses, and were healed and a full conviction of its supernitural 
of ther disorders, as they said, by merely character. There was no deception on their 
beheving that they were herlel The facts part, the thing was owmg partly to mental, 
wee clearly verificd, the parties were quit. ind partly to nervous excitement, and to 
incapible of deception, ind n1turally enough that kind of mfecnon which will set a whole 
there was no smill stir tbout these things company yawning if only one begin. Ol 
When tilings of them came to Irving in course, such phenomena are obscure just 
London, they set him at once upon the same because they are s0 far abnormal, but they 
quest, They fitted exactly into Ins present are not therefore supernatural And the 
Ime of thought, and were the very Lind of “power,” as it wascalled with a kind of awe, 
facts needed to give him strong assurance was not one whit more or Iss mystenous 
If only they were vouchsafed to his congre than “the fits” we can remember at those 
gation, what 2 renval of religious life he revival meetings, 
mught look for in Jondon! Henccforth, Irving has himself descnbed these doings 
theiefore, lectures on Daniel and the Apoca 10 certain Papers which appeared at the time 
lypse alternated with expositions of the four- in Fraser's Magassne, and there 18 no dift- 
tecnth chapter of rst Cornthuans ‘Ihusmen's culty in beheving all he says, except a3 to 
minds were propitcd for wonders, ind (he the final conclusion, thut they were of divine 
expectations of course tended to produce omgin. At that point we pause, and have 
them Their thoughts were m a state of to consider whether the thing uttered Ind 
eatieme tension, elecirical with hope of the any divine qualty in it. There were, then, 
muvellous, and it was simply @ question of two forms in which the supposed spintual 
time when the phenomena would appea. affilatus exprissed itf ‘The one was the 
Irving hnnsclf never tued to work muacles, propeily “unknown tongue,” which I have 
or to speak with tongues, in all humility con never heard spoken, but of which I have 
fisemg that this faith had been demed to come across two spccimens in writing Of 
him, But very soon the eacitement produced course, one can make nothing of it, as it was 
its natural crop of enthustasts in Regent only supposed to edify him who used it, 
Square Church, and there were scenes there which one will hope it did, for il 1s of no use 
which sorely troubled the douce and steady to any ont else ‘Ihere are a great many 
Scotchmen who came tohearspeech of reason, vowels in it, and only sprinkling of the 
anil not ummntellgble cjaculation. At first more liquid kind of consonants, as you 
* the tongues” were mostly confincd to the | :mght cxpect to find in a mere ejaculation 
‘somen, which ought to hive mide the Whcn read aloud, F seem to hear in it a 
miatster pause, and take time to think of frequent echo of Greek teramnations, espe- 
whit Paul had said on that subject Aficr cially the Homenc ones, as if the speahus 
wards, however, the male competed with the had once known a hittle Greek and forgotten 
fem part of the congregation, and both of all but the general sound of tt. It seems 
them 1n the end shunted the clergyman into also to have a kind of rhythin of a loou, 
asulng, Of course, ax in Scotlind, there urcgular sort, and I can easily imagine that, 
was no sort of deception. Of course, when when it was chaunted im an ecstasy of exal- 
put duly to the apostohe test, they all con tation, such 25 Irving describes, the cifect 
tessed Christ without reserve. All the out would be tather etartling ma sober Presby- 
cry aganst them, as if they had been only taian kuk. 
@ set of hypocutical pretendeis, mercly But there was another form in which “the 
shows how shallow were ihose who judged power” expressed itself, happily for us. It 
them, how ignorant of human history and spoke sometimes in plain English, and of wq 
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mnght judge by what at sad when we can 
follow its meaning, we might have our doubts 
about the deep things which its unknown 
tongue concealed, indeed, anything more 
flat and commonplace than the pious ejacu 
labons of Messrs Drummond, Bexter, and 
Cardale, when they were under thes inspira 
tion, 1t 16 not well posable tormagime Henry 
Drummond, apart from the afflatus, could 
say shrewd, mcisive, and witty things, worth 
hstening to, even if not always very wise, 
But when he spoke by “the power,” he was 
‘weak as other men, or perhaps a httle feebler 
than most. His bnsk and spnghtly intellect 
at once became leaden, while the Baxters and 
others exploded:n merest vapid exclamations 





Thold no abstract theory as to the possible Irving, 


return of miraculous gits to the Church 
That snot a thmg to dogmatueabout There 
18 no scnptural authority for saying they 
were only meant to be temporary, and there 
1s no distinct pomt m history when we can 
affirm they ceased to be But when the 
ordinary course of nature 1s to be departed 
from, one naturally luohs for some result 


worthy of such a step Wegct, nowndihen, him be 


from certain quarters, messages said to be 
trom Shakespce or Milton, or others of the 
mighty dead who, to default of handicr tools, 
communmicue through creaking tables. I do 
‘not afro absolutely that the dead may not 
sah to the living, for I hnow nothing about 
thar bberties or their lnmtations, But [ 
inike bold to say that, Shakespeare bas any- 
thing to say to any one, he will not talk 
(waddle, and that af Milton chooses to speak, 
be will make even a rickety old table melo 
dious and grandly rhythmicil, If they ver 
do break the solemn silence, it will be be 
cause they have something to say which 1s 
well woth saying, and which could not be 
fitly said mthout them In Lhe manner, I 
cimnot beheve in 2 supcmatural divine 
utflatus which talks no more divinely than 
the good folks at a Methodsst camp mecting, 

At first, when this “power” began to 
show itself, Irving tried to set some bounds 
toits exercise. He thought that the apostle 
‘bad laid down mutes which he had a nght to 
enforce, Therefore, shen some ecstatic: le 
found herself unableto hold her peacc dung 
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silence that a mere man might speak? So 
Irving tned a compromse, An interval, afi 
teading and exposition of the lesson for the 
day, was allowed for any one 19 speak, who 
could not be silent. ihat seemed reason 
able, but he had not now to do with reason 
able creatures , and im spite of their lack of 
rewson, they had cleaily the Jogic on their 
side. The Spint was not subject to tmes 
and seasons of human appointment, be wis 
like the wind that bloweth as it listeth 
By and by, therefore, in the middle of prayer 
or sermon, during any part of the service, 1 
youe, male or female, would be uplifted, 
shrill, wed, and eene, only there was nothing 
in it, but the merest commonplace Poor 
‘one pities him, and wonders what had 


he sincerely believed in this inspiration of 
“the latter days,” which had so hittle of the 
poetic grandeur of the old Hebrew prophets. 
He was confident that Christ was commg, 
and that these were signs of His comm 
Therefore Jet him, Edward Iuving, stand 
aside , with his gentus and his eloquence, fet 
as nothing, while these poor oracles 
did the work he wis not mect to do so he 
reasoned , but he forgot that Gods wok 
ons are not generally conceited and self 
sufheient as those people were He may set 
Balsam s ass to rebuke the prophet, but the 
asa mevhly spcths very good sense, and 
esdes it secs something which the prophet 
Tufuses to see 

As we mvy fancy, there rose crc long no 
small sur about these thimgs Lhe crowds 
m Regent Square giew ligger thin evcr, 
but they cum. not for any good they hopud 
to get thar, but mercly to hear the tongue» 
add to the confusion. Nuturally the 
trustecs were gieatly troubled, 
were mectings, expostulations, 

of various kinds, for living 
very dear to their warm Scotch heats 
all came to nought. IF this were the 
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who, mthe and punty of hs soul, 
Sorel on a hak euler Gah far above 
all orderly propneties and honoured ancient 
customs? On the whole, pabaps, the maht 


sermon, she had to make a rush to the bond thing to do would have been simply to 
with her mouth full of bummg words which renga office, and Itave him to go jus own 
she Poured forth in‘a torrent, and in a high way, If they took no action, no one elo. 
Pp key, the moment she got within could, and what good would come of break- 
us door, ‘hat, of course, could not go ing his heart, whose very life was bound 
oa long. Jf st was really God thet was up with that church in Regent Square? 
speaking, who could set bounds to Hum? ‘Troe, they had got it built for Scotchmen an 
‘Who dare say that the Holy Spunt must keep London, and held st in trust for them. But 
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after all it nas Irving's populanty that built 
1, to him in equity 1t belonged, for without 
‘is eloquence not a stone of it would have 
becn lad upon another. If the Church of 
Scouland claimed it, let her establish her 
aight at law. But as for them, what beiter 
could they do than depart, at least tall Irving 
came to his tight mind again? But im those 
yeare men had high notions of ecclesiastical 
authonty and duty. Jt was not thought 
enough, when a church ahd any of its minis- 
ters could not agree, to part com) any, and 
still try to keep ther chanty. There must 
be trials, suspensions, depositions, all for- 
nialitics of lew, however httle of its spirit. 
‘Lwo of these so-called trials Irving had 
now to undergo, the first before the Pics- 
bytery of London, promoted by hus trustees 
and cldeis, and the second m Annan, sub- 
stantially by order of the General Assembly. 
Charged in London with permitting uregu 
Jaritics im the conduct of pubhe worship, he 
could not deny that things were done in 
Regent Square <huich which were not cus 
tomaly im the Kuk of Scotland, only all the 
witnesses testified that what they did was by 
the Holy Ghost, with one exception, and he 
thought he had been deceived “by a lying 
spit” Whether it were so or no, the 
Pnslpley did not pause to inquire, nor 
would it probably have been to much pur- 
nose if they bad. They had no particulu 
skill in “trying the spirits,” and bcsules, 
thoy hid mule ” thet minds to put a stop: 
to the scandal living’s bxhefs, bis protes 
Lauons, his prophetic warnings all went for 
nothing. He had allowed unauthotised per- 
sons to sputk im his church, and therefore 
tty door was closed to him neat Sunday, and 
that though 1 happend to be the Com- 
mumion Day—a cleaily gratwtous piece of 
harshness, for they mught have Jct him con- 
duct the service under protest that it was 
not as of nght but of grace only. Ile found 
a place of refuge fot a tune in a hall that 
was wed dung the wek days by Robeit 
Owen for the pieaching of philanthropic 
infidelity, ‘That was an offensive associa- 
tion for one who loved the Church and the 
athobe faith as Irving did, but ere long he 
escaped fiom it, and pitched hus tent m 
Newman Street, m2 gallery which West had 
erected for his huge canvases. 
,_ The other tual was for deeper matters, and 
involved grave issues, It was conducted by 
the Preshy%1) that hud ordamed him, and 
in the Church where he had been baptized. 
Its result, too, was fiom the beguning a 
foregone conclusion. The Church of Scot 
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land had lately been purging herself of heresy, 
She had deposed Macleod Campbell, whom 
Chalmers thought to be “the holiest man he 
had ever met,” and had taken his licence from 
Alexander Scott, one of the most suggestive 
thinkers of our day. Having accompli 

this, the Assembly tossed Irving to his native 
Presbytery, with strict injunctions to see to 
the purity of doctrine taught in the Church, 
1 do not dwell on the tnal. Irving was 
present pat of the time, for he clang to 
the Church of us fathers luke a child to sts 
mother’s bicast. But he did not abide the 
end when, 1n the dusk of a wintry afternoon, 
by the hight of a flickering tallow candle, he, 
whom God had so plainly consecrated for 
the work, was declared to be no longer a 
munister of the goapel of Christ. iis friends 
in London reccived the sentence im a very 
strange way, to say the least of st, Instead 
of protesting against an unonghteous deed 
which, for truth’s sake, they must ignore, 
istead of mecting Cd mtged with a 
generous sympathy which mght have some- 
what comforted him, they substantially en- 


doistd the sentence. Like dull atic 
formahsts, they said that what the Chuich of 
Scotland aven, she had a might to take 


away, and when Irving returned to thom, 
they objected to his baptizing a baby, tll he 
had been reordained by the laying on of their 
hands Inving, who bcheved mn these people 
and their o1deis and mspirations, submitted 
humbly and, sf he felt at, he certamly made 
no complaint. 

By this time also his health was failing, 
‘Unremitting work and perpetual eacitement 
had undermined even his splendid constitu- 
tion, In the begiuning of 1834 it was plain 
he must have rest. But he would not go to 
the south of Fiance or Italy or any of those 
resorts where people seek for health in balmy 
ar. He thought he had sull work to do, 
and needed but to get among his native hulls 
for awlile. So he went north, by way of 
Wales, preaching of course as he went, and 
for a scason st seemed as af he had judged 
nghtly, for he wntes to Ins wile of grewtly 
umproved health. But a Tong rule through a 
pelung rain biought on a shiver, a settled 
cold, fever, and other symptoms which gre ily 
alarmed his fnends, when they saw Jus gaunt 
form and sallow face at lavt in the sticets of 
Glasgow. There he had only been known 
when he was in the strength of his manhood, 
and theie now he died on the 7th of Deceni- 
ber, 1834. ‘There, tor, le was buned, in 
the solemn crypt of the noble cathedrol 
church. WALLER C, SMITH. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN GREENLAND 
8s TDWARD WHYMPER, AurHor oF “Tur ASCLWT OF 1Hr MATIEZRHORN 1 
‘THIRD (AND CONCLUDING) PAPER 
Ts ascent of Aclaitinjoutt was 2 com the Noursoik Peninsult with avis Struts 


lete success 
ind the summit jioved to be lofuer thin 
anything in sty neighbourhood and was well 
wolated from the surrounling perks As I 
cast my tye down the n Ig up which we hid 
come my followers were sun 18 little blick 
dots scattcred over it at mtervals, some re 
garding their poor fect and some pretending 
to be much interested im the landscape, 1n 
the miner of people who we very tued ‘The 
berwer of the theodolite kgs was the most 
advanced of them and when be amved 1 
fixed and Icvelicd the instrument 11 order to 
sweep the horizon It w15 soon evident that 
Twas more clevated thin anything withm + 
great distinc with the exception of two 
Sharp, glacter clid peaks lying on the nor 
thern side of the Umenik Fiord, and these 
two mountains which are between 7,000 and 
8,000 fret high we the lofuest 1 hive been 
able to find in North Grecnland 
‘Kelerting wt was 6800 fect high, and 
there was a grand and most interesting view 
fromits sumnut m all directions Southwards 
it commanded the whol biewt! of the 
Noursoak Peninvula, and eatended over the 
‘Wangat Strait to the loffy island of Disco 
westwards it embraced the wostern part of 


Ihe day was cloudless | beyond northwards it passed nght over the 


‘Umenak Fiord (some 30 miles side) to the 
Black Hook Peninsula to the north east it 
‘was occupied by the ficrd with its many 
imposing wlands and islets surrounded by 
innumemtle ucbergs streumm, 4 from 
the mmland ice, and mm the erat ¢xtending 
fiom northeast to south cast, over well 
nigh 90° of the honzon there wis th m 
Tund ice stsclf—present 1g the chuacterstic 
fertuies which have becn menticned in the 
eather papers The southern j ut of the 
view of the inland-ice 1s sen froin Keler 
tingomt, overipped the northern part of it 
as seen on former occisions whi st north- 
wards it extended toatIcwst 719 15 N lat, 50 
Thad now siewed the section of the sntenor 
between 6S 3o and gi 15 cyurl to 190 
Fnghsh mics wd 11d cscrywhere found 2 
Staight unbroken crest of snow covered ice 
conccaln, the land so absolutely thit not + 
single crig appeared above its surfice 

The huyht of thts strught, unbioken crest 
of snow wis now the object of attention— the 
pumapl objet for which the ascent was 
made On bnnging the theodolitc to bear 
upon it I found that it afpeas ad to be shghtly 
depressed below my station, but, aa it was 
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dutant more than roo mules,* it 
‘was onl; lower in afpearanceand not 
im reality On the assumption that 
it was no mor. than 100 mules dis 
tant, uter makmg allowance for 
refraction and curva- 
ture of the earth, its 
height was found to 
be amsderably sn ex 
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35 hkely to yield very little of inte- 
rest to the explorer, the case 1s far 
different with the i111 of land 
bordenng the coast {he chan; 
which have occurred both im the e| 
vation of the coun! 
‘nd im its climate, 
areamongst the most 
remarkable which can 


ces of 10,000 feet z= be quoted from 

Lhereaderisnow EB any pait of the 
ey 2 ae 

FE 

ing at was certain t = at 4% ahabited 
that Baron Nor os have many points. 
danslauld would be $= of snterest about 
dhsappomted af he pth oi ahem. I propose 
should take the 7 to devote the re 


ditecuon indicated 
an his programme, 
and why his state 
ments regardin,, 
the intenor of thy 
put of Greenland 
«aud both sur 
pubt and concen 
A yourncy made 
across the frozen 
intenor would no 
doubt be ac 
counted a remarh- 
able achicvement, 
but there 1s every 
reason to beheve 
that it woukl be 
barren in results Tor, although the m 
tenor has not been seen from the out 
shurts over its entire length and breadth, it 
ha» been vicwed to a sufficient extent, and 
has been exumned with suffiaent precision, 
to render it 1 matter of all but absolute cer- 
tainty that the whole of the interior fom 
north to south, and east to west, is entirely 
cnveloped in snow and ice. Almost all that 
can be learned by traversing this fngid waste 
can be leamed, with greater case and at 
infinitely less cost, by contmuiung tts mspec 
tion from the mountains on the outskirts, and 
this 13 the course which has the greatest 
attractions for future explorers 

‘Though the veritable interior of Greenland 

® Axsomorecd 10 credit the pombehty «f 


T may ment x that 1 
wy 


not sadly 
ia disrusce 
f ths 





tho & goal Hoose xt Goll 


mainder of thy 
space at my dis 
posal to these 
three topics, tal» 
im, first the com 
p peed Rene 
pltat upheaval ot 
the land 
Varthquahes 
and active vol 
cimoc are un 
haiown m Green 
lind, yet the 
country presents 
evidences thit at 
has been the 
scene of tre 
mendous convulsions Besides the small 
areas of crupted rock which my have nude 
its appearance through rifts or fissures, there 
are wide spread éistricts composed of volcanic 
rocks, with thicknesses of thousinils of feet, 
The island of Disco, which measures more 
than sixty miles over m every direction, 18 
mainly composed of them, and they are here 
3.000 to 4,000 feet thick Fhe mainland on 
the opposite side of the Waigtt Strait 1s also 
pnncipally composed of them, and they attain 
there a much greater height and thickness, 
fisting to the very sumont of the mountain 
Kelertingoutt (6,800), which 15 the greatest 
height at which they have becn observed in 
Greenland. in this district the volcanic 
rocks stretch more than roo nules east and 
west, and considerably moic than that dis 
tance north acd south They have not the 
appearance of having welled ont of a crater, 
oF some vast nft m the surface of the eath, 
rather suggest having been violently up- 
heaved or punched upwards, possibly dandg 
a somewhat sumilar convulsion of nature io 
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that which ocourred in 1883 in the Straits of 
Sunda, when the island of Krakatoa was 
shattered to pieces, and large areas round 
about it were suddenly uphewed or de- 
pressed = But such a convulston,if it occurred, 
dpust have been on a vastly more important 
seale than the cruption of Krakatoa [he 
area concemed is many times greater, and 
the cliffs are prodigious—on Disco often 
rising more than 1,§00 fiet in single clew 
precipices, and at the northern end of the 
‘Waugtt attuning perhaps thea greatest de 
velopment, where, on the mountain Karkar 
soak the seaward face, nearly 4,000 feet high, 
1s mainly composed of one great cliff, little 
removed from perpendiculanty. 

Whether this great development of volcanic 
matter made its appearance at onc bound, or 
‘vt successive periods, or whether st has been 
subjected to alternate upheavus and depres. 
sions, are questions which are kely to exer 
cise the inge- 
nutty of geolo 
gists for some 
time to come 
There 1s ew 
denc. on the 
lower slopes of 
Aclertingowit 
touching the 
Umenak Tord, 
that at that part 
upheaval has 
occurred dunng 
@ quite recent 
period, for 
there, at % place 
callcd Pattorfik, 
there 18 a con 
siderable shell 
deposit, rising 
from a few fuct 
above the sca 
to more than a 
hundred fect 
above the sea, 
where thou 
sands upon 
thousands of 
manne shells * 


more —specics, 
are lying on the 
surface, or are 
imbedded in & 
coon tend 
sua, Preten [landin 
co ad serecal pO 
cies of Aatarte were 
an greatest sumboe 





(Fram tha type specoman ys the Briteah Bfuscum ) 
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conglomerate of pebbles and sandy detritus, 
and beginning to form a rock of extraordmary 
hardness _Ihis deposit appears to have been 
formed at the end af a fiord (which has become 
dy land), in the same manner as deposits 
of 2 similar niture are now bung created 
at the cnd of fiords m the neighbourhood 
of the inland ice ‘The engraving at the 
head of this paper represeats a small frag 
ment from this mteresting spot 
Ths place has becn visited by various 
travellers, amongst others by Buon Nordcns- 
huold, who termed the matnx of the deposit, 
“a somewhat hardened brsalt sand in course 
of transformation to basalt tof," As there. 
may be considuable difference of opinion on 
this matter, I referred 1 specamen to Prof 
T G Bonney, FRS who has examined it 
microscopically, and has favoured me with 
the following note — 
* This rock 1» compostd of various mineral and or 
fingmenteim 
edded in an earthy 
matnx ibe mine 
tal fitgnuenty con 
sust of quarts an | 
felspar—some 
fumes 30 assacrution 
—ot 1 1h 
manual a. part at 
leat hornblende 
{not common) of a 
amity enystl 
lize t basalt {ime} 
and of a lew Grams 
of a dark brown 





Lass | robably re 
nted to the Int 
named Ihe or 
& me fiagmenty 
tre, Tbcheve an 
ers» Lite of shells 
of molhusls fhe 
earthy mata 1 too 
decomposid 10“ 
Jow me to teade 
vponisonpm It 
ty utlerbe de 
compo ed fi 
on the detr tus oh 
basalt The greyt b 
or gicenish “sspect 
of the rch world 
notbeunfavom abla 
to the latter new 
Tiom eutnn mi 
nute peeul antics 1 
Veleve that the 
quartz and the fel 
spar aie to a lar, 
extent derned froin. 
a gramte or 
tod gneus ‘Vole 
ae dust mxy partly 
makeupthematna, 
but the rock 1s not 


seme 
ofthe wond a Eu” 
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About a hundred miles to the south of 
Pattorfik I obtained a better proof of up 
heaval by finding at a distance of scveril 
mules mand, at a height of sso feet above 
the sea, shells of the following spectes — 
Yoldia ‘Ayporbores, L, ¥. glacalie, Gray ; 
Tillina tensa @) T proxima, Brown , Nuwtla 
sida, Sowerby , N tenuss, Gray, Sarnata 
sugosa, L , Astarte,sp The foregoing two 
instances, and especially the latter, afford 
strong testimony, and they are su) ported 
and confirmed by other evidence. All the 
Inghest summits I have climbed in North 
Greenland are composed of rocks of voleinic 
ongin, and they aic everywhere, almost up to 
thar highest pomts, sprmbled with a large 
dnersity of drited socks To the general 
reader at would be tedious to enumerate 
mstinces in the detail, which will be done 
ulumately, and I therefore quote only one ex 
ample, namely, the summut of Hare Island 
‘Jhis wland les to the north of Disco Island, 
and 1s about seven mues long, with small 
cliffs by the shore, crowned by a slightly un 
dulitng top, almost a moor, favourable for 
the retention of detritus, as it 1s little liable 
todenudation The whole of this top (the 
summit of which 1s 1,800 feet above the sea) 
as covered with drifted rocks, m size fiom 
small pebbles up to boulders contaming 
several cubic y wds, which have settled down, 
with thar Jaigest diumcters approximate! 
honzontu, and are sn many places so well 
fitted into cach othe: that they almost look 
as if placed by the hand of man. This 1s 
only onc esample out of many which mght 
be quoted, he gencral fertures of the land, 
the custence of manne shells at considerable 
cleyations above the se2, and the vast quan- 
tity of drifted matter, appeanng in some 
places just like asea bottom ,* all lead to 
the conclusion that greit and wide spread 
upheaval has occurred, and that it look 
plee (i lly speaking) at no very 
1emote date, as the shells are all of an arctic 
type, and mostly, if not entirely, still live 1 
the Greenland seas 

It 1s curious to find, m the heart of this 
region of volcanic rocks, in an arctic country 
and 10 an arctic cold, the fosst! remains of a 
flora totilly distinct from that now hving 
there, and one which imphes the eaistence 
at an earher penod of a very temperate 
chim ite ut the east Fossilised wood, icaves, 
flowers, and frmts have been found at vanous 
ecbistnngy ertcle? wn Ge npahhonshod of grove kel 


Maas bees epee beaten Gereehe 

Pas bong | > 

am axsortment ‘of rrchs au were collected on the summit ot 
‘Hare Toland, and at othor places 
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parts of the voleamc region of North Green 
Jand, m more than a dozen places, and have 
been refirred to various penods—those which 
have been asagned to the Tertiary period 
alone amounting to about 137 species, and 
the major part of these have come fiom 
place, called Atancheidluk, satuated on ti 
western slopes of a mountain facmg the 
Waugat Suatt. 

My attention was first directed to this 
subject by noticing in McClintock's book, 
"The Voyage of the Foz," p, 26, a refuucnce 
to a “ fossil forest,” and st appeared that Mr 
Olnk (who was refined to in the fist piper) 
had given Sir Leopold some spucimens fiom 
the above mentioned place. “1 come away,” 
sad he, “curiched by some fossiis from the 
fossil forest of Atantkerdluh” On mquiry 
of Mr Oltik, I Jearncd the situation of this 
locality, and that he had obtained at various 
tumes through the natives a considerable 
number of specimens fiom it, many of which 
had been sent to Copenbrgen , but he bad 
not, I believe, ly been upon the spot 
syne oe b parol we taken By his 

vice, before proceeding there, 1 went to 
the settlements of Ratenbink and Sakhik, 
to obtain local guidance and assutunce, and 
‘on arnval at the spot was accompamed by 
fourteen natives engaged to collec , besides 
my own regular party From a hitle shelf 
on the slope, about 400 feet long, and out 
of strata amounting to scarccly more thin 
three feet mm thickness, 1 obtuned no hss 
than seventy-three spucies, including oaks, 
poplars, chestnuts, planes, sequoias, magnolis, 
and many others, By the instrumentality of 
Mr. R H. Scott, FRS5 ,* the fist set of these 
specimens was secured for the Brituh Museum 
by means of grants from the British Associ 
ton and the Royal Society, and the whole 
were sent for examination and description 
to the late Prof. O Heer, of Zurich, who 
had also examned most of the specimens 
previously brought from this localty, and 1 
take the tollowmg extracts from his observa 
tions upon them { 


“The collechon contains sevcuty-thtee species fiom 
thn locality, of which twenty ive uo mw Of the ¢ 
latter five are found wo the Muocene Blova of Lunope, 
we , Poacites Mengeanus, Smeulae grandif toa, Ques 
cur v2, Conylate ensigns, ati Sarstfras Feria 

these the Smadar 


‘and Sassafras present 
ports of pecahur mterest Lhe Smidar srandifolia 
tepresents the $ 


Mauritama of the prcscat > 
* Who had sntendud to have traxcll dm NW Greenlind and 
2 guint from tho fiat sb Asweiaton 1m 1386 


tance aud rafal 


rmanon, 
Souioty, March 11, 185. 
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and at the lower Miocene was 
sanean fora, 1c c rc, epocts se 


and we now know that it occ! eren 
w Greenland, hinging probably m featoons from the 
tren The Sassa/ras has hitherto 


only been found 
ata few localities, which are, how cver, $0 far apart that 
stat very probable that the plant ranged over «large 
pet of Euope —. As mteresting new species we 
ave ta notice & Fabur mum (V Whympers) resembling 
the ¥ Zantana of Emope and the V diwtatum of 
Amenca, an Araze with levthery leaves, a Corus, 
an Zax with vury hinge leaves, two hws, a Sortus 5 
ry and wo 2 fer ospes mutes ‘Lne collec: 
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ives us also much miormation about 
already mown It contains muny fine leaves of 
‘MeChntehia, whub extend our knowledge of thu 
Temathable genus The orks appew very fre- 
quently at Aunckerdluh | Jo the eaght wpces 
which Wwe kncw formerly, anew one (Quercus Zakar 
ded, wile among the former 
‘ones we obtamed mote perfect leaves of Q Lysiltt, 
and Q Platema The same 1s the case with Yuta, 
Planiera,snd two remarl wble ferns (Zemulsliter Zc rells 
and Woodwerdites), dieing very widely from all 

both of the Cemper ite and fragid vance 
he discovery of the frast and flowers of the chestnut 
ove fo ws that the depomts of Ataoekerdk were 
ed at diferent seasons , in spring when the cheat 
ut 1310 flower, as well ns 10 antuma Lhe discovery 
‘of the fruit of Menyanthes 18 1 further confirmation of 
a speaics founded only on the loaves ” 


‘Lo discover such an assortment as this in 
an acti climate 1s m itself sufucicntly re 
mark ble, and it 1s the more so to find it 
within an area measuring less thin 200 feet 
in length, to feet in width, and a depth of 
3 fect Binehcs Within this spice thousands 
of specimens of scventy-three species were 
obtained* In his valuable paper, Prof 
Heer speaks with adusration of the “densely 
packed” masses of leaves, but the collection, 
‘ag at rerchecl his hands conveyed httle idea 
of the wonderful profusion seen on the spot, 
which gave the rmpression of a most luxurrint 
growth of vegetation, of numerous species in 
close contiguity, and of an mmense accumu 
lation of fallen Icaves, twigs, and branches 

‘As a tule, there weie only smprcssions of 
the Jeaves ‘Lhe onginal tissucs had disap- 
peared, though in some cascs the tssues 
remamed, and even cones and stems were 
found with then structuie only shghtly fossi- 
Iuzed = Lhose nearest the surface were in & 
hardened, reddish clay. ‘hese masses did 
not aplit crsily, and they suffered little in 
transportation, and the huger part of those 
which arnived unbroken m Europe were of 
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‘thus nature, but the lower strata, composed 
of greyish shales, were by far the most pro- 
Iiic, and, when cleated of the aopenncumbent 
rubbish, presented 2.nost charming spectacle 
of mynads of leaves lymg closcly one over 
anothci, as perfect in ncrvation and contour 
as when they had first fulen to the ground * 
Ihcse shales, unhappily, wore exceedingly 
tender and brittle, and they suffered greatly 
in trinsit, and through the irequent pricking 
and ng, 80 that few reached Lutope 
intact. 

The deposit at Atanckerdluk 15 by fir the 
nichest which has been discovered in Green- 
land, either in species or specimens, but I 
have myself (in 1867 and 1872) collected 
fossil leaves belonging to various perods at 
ten other localities, either upon the mamland, 
Hare Island, or Disco Island, and there 1s 
little doubt that many others will be found 
ultimately, The greatest success obtained 
m 1867 was the discovery of a Magnolia 
cone on Disco Island, and this afforded 
much satisfaction to Professor Heer, who had 
previously observed m specimens which had 
been sent to him some fragmentuy leaves 
which he referred to Magnolia.{ An en- 
graving from this specimen, which ts now 
exhibited in the Bnush Museum, is given of 
the natural sue In the same neighbour- 
hood, in 1872, I obtained large quantities of 
fossiized wood. ‘The stems and tunks which. 
are found im this condition gievtly caceed in 
dumensions anything now growing in the 
country, There is now, indeed, scarcely 
anything in North Greenland woithy of beng 
called a tree—the nearest approach to one 
being the dwarf birch, which creeps along the 
ground, and seldom grows a5 high as a min 
‘The largest hving wood 1s hudly ever more 
than 2 snches in diameter, while complte 
fossil stems have been found caceeding a 
Jet w diameter, and isolated fiagments ac 
occasionally met with, which have apparcatly 
‘delonged to more considerable trunks ‘The 
largest fossil stem 1 have actually brought 
home, belonging to a coniferous tree, 1s 
figured herewith on the scale of 34 inches to 
2 foot, and an iteresting contrast 15 atforded 
by the annexed specunen of ving wood (1h 
Lirgest I have actually sven giowing) which 
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1g engraved upon the same scale as the other 
fragment. 

iderable differences of opmion have 
been expressed regarding the period to which 
Prof Heer has referred this fossil flora, and 
some as an easy way of accounting for its 
presence m latttude 70°, in so archc @ land, 
have suggested that it was floated to its 
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from deeds of violence than Greenland. 
Marder 1s practeally unknown there, and 
order 1s maintamned, or rather mamtame 
itself, without the assistance of a single sol- 
dier, pohceman, or magistrate. 

‘The treatment of the Greenlanders hay 
tor many ycars past redounded to the credit 
of the Danes Lhe native population, which 


present posi- ' a century 
tion from ago nun 
more genial wy bered about 
climes—a ad. 5,000, now 
conjecture exceeds 
that no 10,000 It 
one would was stated 
entertain long since 
who had that the ma- 
eecn it on Jonty of the 
the spot. nativescould 
The evi- read and 
dence 18 wile, and 
already over- fiom per 
whelming sonal obsur- 
thu, m the vation I 
past, vegetae should sty 
tron flou- that the pro- 
mished there pation of 
of + charic- those who 
ter now un- can read i» 
Anown = in larger _ than. 
the country, in the Butish 
and that Islands, In 
there was a some way or 
dense and other the 
luauriant Danes lave 
forest growth succeeded 
which ex- making 
tended over school + hile 
nearly a attractive, 
hundred and though 
mules, rech- the small na- 
oning from tives delight 
north to mm making 
south, and dnt pies as 
from — infor- much as 
mation I ther chil- 
ave res yy Foam] Stew and fe) 3 «len, — they 
ceaved, [THI i dedi Calkcten) A display 
have litle greater love 


doubt that this area will be extended at no 
remote date 

‘The Greenlanders deserve more space than 
can be allotted to thew consideration. They 
have their pecuharities, but when these are 
mastered there are few people amongst whom 
it 38 80 casy and pleasant to travel. A 
single person can tiust himself amongst them, 
unarmed, without apprehension. ‘There 
probably no country in the world more free 


for school than 1s commonly found in mote 
civilised regions. Some othe bianches of 
cavilsation which have been mtroduced are 
perhaps less generally benefica) ‘The vices 
of snuffing and smoking are Jargely indulged 
m, and “the skilling (farthing) cigar” has 
decome an stitution amongst the urchins, 
I heard mm Disco Bay of one child, aged two 
years, who enjoyed a short pipe-—but it should’ 
‘be said that s4¢ was accounted precocious, 
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Many of the good effects which are now 
visible should doubtlss be attnbuted to 
the seed sown a centuy ago by the Egedes 
The house which was tentnted at Claushavn 
by Hans Fede Saibye (grandson of the 
fitst kgedc), which wis ref rred to in his “Ze 
tracts from a Journal,” 1s still standing—a 
queer, little, mcommodious dwelling, into 
which it ts difficult to understand hor he 
stoned away his wife and family, In his 
time fiands wcre system tically practised upon 
the natives , but ut the present it would be 
dhfheult to point to any country where trade 
1s more honow ably conducted, 

‘Lhe list of the goods which are suppose | to 
be obtainable at the 
stotes 1s very com 
prehensive, embiac 
ing everythmg that 
the heart can desire 
between gunpowder 
and lavendei-w1ter, 
and, as the selling 
prices are extremely 
moderate, 1t seems at 
fust sight that a ta 
vellurwoutd find this 
a cheap country. It 
1) 26 well to port out 
shit a great many of 
th. articles sct forth 
est only in fe dod, 
and that all catablis 
\ery commonly run 
short 10 the summer 
months just before 





Seqt ora Langrdortity and Viburaom Whympen, 
(oem th sf rmens im the british Motus ) 


the armval of the annual 
slups I came once to a 
scttlenent where nothing 
whatever eatable could be 
obtamed, and wherescarcely 
any thing was left mn the store 
except china buttons, fish- 
hooks, and lucifer matches . 
and, a» 1 was very short of 
food at the time, the pro- 
blem presented itself, Which 
of these three articles 1s the 
most nutritious ? 

‘The arnval of the annual 
ships 1 eagerly looked for, 
and 1s usually the most im- 
portant event of the ycar 
In the northern settlements, 
Godhavn, the capital, 1s 
generally the first place to 
receive news from Furope, 
after having been cut off 
from civilisation for seven 
months On the extremity of the promontory 
within which the harbour hes, there 1» a 
signal house and look-out station, a quaint 
little building, supported internally at the 
angles by laige bones of whules, and many 
wisttal glances are cast fiom it down Davis’ 
Straits in the spnog for the first ship, bring- 
ing news from home and food for the hungry 
Jens 1s pethaps most eager for that half cash 
of rum which was ordered tnelve months ago, 
Hans considers his sixty pounds of tobacco 
the most smportant of earthly considerations, 
‘but all devour the news, to find whcther the 
loved ones at home are well, and above all 
to learn, Is there Peace, or 15 there War? 
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MR. MUNDELLA’S COOKERY CLASSES. 


the tuclve months that have elepsed 


remedies working hand mm hand may succeed 


N 
I since the subject of the introduction of in restoring a pure and healthy tone to the 


practical cookery into the elementary schools 
was discussed m this magazine, public opimon 
has rapidly developed m its favour, Pos- 
sibly this 18 in some degree due to a deeper 
insight mto the causes underlymg the m- 
temperate hubits that work &0 much degra- 
dation, and to the perception that “ Outcast 
London” and “Squalid Liverpool” in great 
Measure exist because the people in their 
ignorance have no cafasy to appreciate or 
make good use of any comfortable domestic 
arrangements that are planned for ther bene- 
fit, In almost every utterance of the social 
reformers who are strugghng for Home Re- 
forin this difticulty 1s recognised as one great 
bamer to success. Mr. Mundella, in his 
reply to the complaint of over cducation in 
the clementuy schools, says, “that, in his 
opinion,’ the children arc not over educated, 
but uaderted, We can thuefore resume 
the discussion of cookery instruction with 
fresh arguments in its favour, as well as fresh 
encouragemcnts from the Department and 
fiesh expurcnces of work done to lay before 
those who «cure to take up the subject, or 
to stir up others who have Iutherto been in 
dilicient or even immucal to the proposal. 
What Mr, Mundella defines as “the want 
of propa food ” for the children 1s only one 
phase of thit loss of “ home life” which 1s 
such a palpable evil among thousands of 
‘our working peopl, and which disheartens so 
many from makmg efforts to ameliorate ther 
Present external conditions. This loss 1s to 
be met with, not only or even chiefly in the 
demiaded mode of livmg so ternbly brought 
before us of late, but in the homes of other- 
we decent Roking men, where want, dirt, 
and drink almost necessary prevail, And 
why almost necessanly? Because the wife 
and mothe knows httle or nothing of thnft, 
of saniay laws, or of the art of providing 
and the methods of preparing wholesome 
food. And kuowmg nothing, she finds her 
ignorant eftorts so unsausfactory that she 
iscontinucs them and ends m davng her 
husband to the pubhc-house, and in bring- 
ing op her own girls with an equal distaste 
to the unknown joys of good housewfery. 
She herself probably becomes the afternoon 
Jounger on the doorstep, ready for any temp 
tation that may present itself. This i no 
fancy picture, but a condition of life too often 
found amongst our people, for which no one 
remedy can ever be found, Possibly many 
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Taught n school the mceties and advan- 
tages of praca domestic economy, girls of 
every grade will know how to value and to 
use the beiter arranged houses which may 
soon be within the reach of even the poorest. 
And if, instead of philanthropy helping to 
pauperise by givene food to poorly fed chil- 
dren (or, worse still, the State undertaking to 
do so), sts efforts are directed to teach the 
people to help themselves, we may hope that 
the introduction of cooking instruction mto 
the schools will, before long, show results in 
the better fed condition of the brains and 
Loches of the younger members of the famuly, 

In Apnl, 1883, the new code came into 
operation, and from that date “in schools in 
which the inspector rcports that special and 
appropnate provision 1s made foi the practi- 
cal teaching of cookery, a grant of four shil 
lings is made on account of any gl over 
twelve years of age who his attended not les, 
than forty hours during the school year at the 
cookery class.” This condition 1s quoted 
wt eatenso for the purpose of directing attcn 
ton to the pnnuple implied an the term “ap 
propuate provision for the pracical teachng 
of cookery,” viz that this grant 18 for some- 
thing quite different from the “culinary 
treatment of food” taught by theory under 
the head of Domesue Leonomy. Unlus 3 
great part of the childrun’s time is occupied 
in pradical work, the condition of the code 
for which the four shillings 1s granted 15 not 
comphed with, Hence, also, the objection 
to large practice classes, which, for economy’s 
‘sake, are a great attraction to school managers, 
In lange practice classes only about half of 
the class can work at a tume, while the other 
half look on, or, pethaps, learn a recipe or 
two, neither of which occupations produces 
spuch result at the age at which these classes, 
are formed, although, of course, the forty 
hours may be duly made up thereby. 

‘There is one difficulty im the conditions of 
the grant, viz. fixing the age of twelve years, 
at which the subject 1 permitted, But we 
have every reason to hope that this will be 
changed to eleven years of age. Out of r4,000 
schools in England and Wales, m 8,000 the 
children are free to leave after passing the 
fourth standard. Very many of them are 
only eleven years of age. In two recently 
examined cookery classes of twenjy four girl, 
all from the fifth standard and upwards, the 
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greater number weie only eleven, and one 
only ten years of age. Che managers had 
wuely allowed their children to have the 
benefit of the lessons, although it 1 to their 
pecumary loss, for they will receive no grant 
for any under twelve In another class of 
thirty, where all had passed them twelfth 
year, before a quarter of the lessons had been 
given more than onc third of the children had 
Teft to go to work In consequence of many 
‘such experiences a3 these the Commuttee of 
the Liverpool Truning School of Cookery 
have petitioned the Department to reconsider 
this difficulty, and have keen promised an 
early attention to1t If the change 1 per- 
mittcd one of the greatest stumbling blocks 
to min-gers and teachers m arranging the 
cookery classes will be at once removed. 
Kven more encouraging than the grant it 
self, are the terms of approval and recom 
mendation of cookery contamed in the report 
which Mr Mundella laud before the House 
on thé aoth of July hist. He then sud, “We 
art glad to leun that arrangements are beins 
mad 1 various parts of the country, by school 
boards and voluntary wsociations, for 
gals, m the last year of their stay at , 
some practical instruction m the subject of 
cookery, a hnowledge of which 1s so useful to 
them in after fe The grants offured by the 
code which has recently come into force, will, 
it us hoped, be of use in encouraging managers 
to make cookery a part of the ordinary course 
of mstiuction, After the three elementary 
subjects and sewing, no subject ss of such sm 
portance for the class of girls who attend public 
ehmentary schools and lessons 1 tt, sf; 
§tcen, will be found to be not only of practical 
use, but to have grcat effect m awakening the 
interest and intelligence of the children.” 
Nostronger recommendation could possibly 
‘be addressed to managers on the introduc 
tuon of any new subject into their schools, and 
if the opinion of the Iords of the Pnvy 
Council on kducation has any weight with 
them, wesmght expect that few schools would 
consider themselves “excellent,” until they 
had taken up so unportant a subject 
placed 1n the code amongst the “Specific 
Bubyccts,” it 1s here ranged in order of useful- 
ness next after the four obhgatory subjects, 
and before long may take a place among them 
‘To this commendation of cookery there is 
appended a condition to which we wish to 
direct special attenuon The lessons will be 
of use, “af properly given” This we take to 
mean, given by teaches who are qualified to 
do their work thoroughly, The teaching of 
cookery is not simply the preparation of certain 
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dishes, which might be shown by any ordinary 
cook, but mcludes much instruction m the 
even more difficult art of choosing sutably 
nounshing and, at the sime time, economeil 
articles of food, so that the smalkcst mcomes 
may meet the needs of the largest families. 
‘Such anstruchon means a farly broad educa- 
ton on the part of the teacher, with com- 
plete mastery of the practice of cookery, and 
the power of imparting this instiuction in 
am attractive and efficent manner Expen- 
ence shows that the more highly the student 
his been educated so much the better teacher 
she eventually becoms, [his 13 2 work 
which it 1s most undesuable to add to the 
duties of the schoolmustrcsses, whose time 
and strength are already fully taxed, and 
who, as a rule, by no means disive to take up 
tus additional burden. We fore ads 
‘vise, very strongly, that if the subject 1s to be 
tanght effectivcly, and to the satrsfaction of 
her Maysty’s Inspcctors, the Icssons should 
be given by special t.achers, regularly trained 
1m those schools of cookery where diploma, 
are awarded, and with cular regard to 
proficiency im teaching children of the work 
ing Class In this way only can managers {el 
assured that their childicn are taught how to 
become thnifty providers, as well as good 
woks The occupation 1s one which hilly 
commends ttself to miny well-cducated per 
sons, from whose rinks it 18 most desuable 
that the staff of teachers should be drawn, 
and for whom there will be ample empioy- 
ment af even a small proportion of the schools 
take up the subject 

‘Lhe tamung for a diploma of the Northern 
‘Union of Schools of Cookery occupies from 
five to six months, After taking the different 
courscs of Jessons requmred for her own m- 
struction, and having passed two theoretical 
exumunations, the remazder of the student's 
ume 1s employed in pracusing the art of 
teaching cookcry, very special attention being 
given to qualify her to teach children in the 
elementaiy schools If her specimen lessons 
satisfy the requirements of the comunittec, 
marks for efhciency m teaching are added 
to those already obtained for practice and 
theory, and all go to make up the diploma 
There are two kinds oc. Ee fall 
diploma qualifies to teat ranches 

4 igh class, household, and artisan. 

The fee for this w £10 108, An artisan 
diploma qualfies only to teach houschold 
and artwan cookery The fee for it » 47 78 
‘The study of certain specified books 15 re- 
quired of the student, and after each theo- 
retical exammation she receivis & certificate. 
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We will look now at some of the results 
alveady attained, and also answer questions 
so ofien asked as to matters of arrangement 
and general detail. 

On the 28th of September last year the 
Countess of Derby, on behalf of the com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Traming Scheal of 
Cookery, of which she is patroness, presented 
the cookery certificates of the L verpool 
school to 4 large number of children who had 
received lessons in practical cookery for the 
forty hours presenbed by Government on the 
plans of that school. “We refer to this as a 
(horoughly representative gathering, children 
being prescnt from almost every posuble 
vanety of girls’ school, and showing the many 
directions in which cookery instruction has 
penctrated There were classes from volun- 
tary schools of all denommations, Church of 
Ungland, Roman Cathohe, Unitanan, Non 
conformst, from the Female Orphanige, 
from the certified Industrial Schools, from the 
Workhouse School, and last, but not Jeast in 
importance, and cettainly first in interest, a 
class of barefooted guls and doys from the 
Night Industial Ragged Schools. Upon this 
class the exammet repoited that they were 
even qiicher in their work and more intelligent 
in their answers than the children of the 
lugher class schools, though all alike seemed 
extremely interested im thetr work, and the 
majonty of them put their mstiuction ito 
practice at home. The thanks of grateful 
pucnts had rewarded the managers for taking 
a fcad in this matter, and the ragged boys had 
been allowed to learn at their own urgent en 
treaties, The cleanhness required for their 
lessons was in itself a valuable experience for 
them, That such useful instruction has suc- 
cessfully penetrated to the very lowest strata, 
even to the gutter childten, proves what can 
be done, if we choose to set to work, with 
the you1g, in preparing the very poorest to 
undirstand and apprecute good house ar 
Tangements,* 

‘Many inquines have been made as to how 
cookery can be introduced into the already 
cronded tume tablea Laperiences differ, 
but the geater number of schools seem to 
have taken a portion of time from sewing, 
advanced authmetic, and grammat—a plan 
whith would be quite in keeping with the 
cial n't Umplpaeat of byced tegen ehek te 
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opmion of the Department quoted above In 
none of the classes mentioned had there been 
more than fifteen girls in a grace class, gene- 
rally only twelve. The demonstration classes 
gre sometimes attended by two or even three 
practice classes, so that forty lessons instead 
of sixty would suffice for three classes, The 
lessons berg alternately demonstration and 
Practice, the three classes that attend one 
demonstration would each have # practice 
lesson before the next demonstrahon, This 
very much reduces the expense of instruc- 
ton. Lists of utensils and details of plans 
have already been given m this magazine 
{January, 1883), but it may be well to remmd 
the managers of country schools of the co 
operative plan, by which a teacher giving, 88 
18 due, #em lessons a week, can rende for half 
a school year in one central place and instruct 
ten neighbounng classes 

Evenmg classes might also mect the difh- 
culty of half-time schools, which are so 
numerous in the manufactunng districts, 
where such instruction 18 particularly need+ 


full 

Some people still obycct to the use of gas 
in giving lessons to the poor, but no gu! 
cxer expressed any difliculty in working at 
home, because at school she Icarnt at 1 gas 
stove. It the principles ate thoroughly ex- 
plamed, an average amount of comtnon sense 
will carry them out anywhere The £5 5» 
required for the rest of the utensils 1s not a 
very formidable amount, and if other edu 
cational assouitions followed the liberal 
example of the Liverpool Council of kduca 
tion, and made grants to poor schools far this 
special purpose, there aré many managers 
who would be glad to commence work, who 
are now only deterred by expense. 

‘The¢onclusion of the whole discussion may 
‘be briefly summed up in the words of Mr, 
Mundella, “Delays are dangerous" And 
they are*purticularly so m matters of educa 
tion. While we are considering and inquir 
ing,” one school inspector after another 1s 
setting free from the authority of school ant 
sending into active lift whole generations of 
gitls, who go to form the future wives and 
mothers of the people, By compulsory 
education the pubhe has taken the trammg 
of these girls mto ite own hands, and there- 
foie it owes it to them to provide such m- 
shuction as will fit them to carry out home 
duties with more success than has hitheto 
charactenzed the home life of many people 


of this land, 
FANNY L. CALDER, 
Hon Sec, Liverpool Training School of Cooleary. 





“Jo” 


IF Phiyed thepoorerphin J ve bulhed and whined 


In the cold and the wind and the wet, 
An Tve lied tke 2 nigger thes whole blessed day, 
‘An Tamt eamnta -ipenny yet 


Fint a clesgyman comes and 1.2135 to myself 
ie Here. 3 ale sue a ilpay 
fe was thin} of next * Is 
Forhe chimed me ouloths way 


‘Thea comes « fine Lady as cared a dawg 
As wat and fed hke a samt 

(Ab, there's many a man as 18 left for to store, 
An! there 6 many a dawg os am t) 


An see to the lady, Tez sez 3, 
‘All a shiver’ and chatienn’ with cold 
“My father’s pst dead and rother 18 le?” 
ith but me, an’ a gel two years old” 
EXV—14 





I voye ee at comes easy to he in that #1) 
en you ve lewnt i ever sunce yer was young ) 
Bot the lady pwsed by with her fat little dawg 
‘An her foot boy he pat out hus ton,ue 


So. yer see I felt hopeless so hungry and queer, 
"An trerabliny 1 arly could 

An it weomcd «my broom ‘al grew ‘caver much 
‘An was geltza too by for my ’and 


‘When I sce x old lady, as looked wery good, 
An could pay a biol chap, 
As was ungry ind little and dirty and pore, 
An gre me a penny mayhap 
‘But ahe gave me two tracts, "bout brimstone and that, 
An one were called, ‘ Sinner do Right! 
But they made 
An my stoma: 


heart "eawer much than bifae, 
they lef past os ght 
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Ab met Tyne wretched, nd 
net and ott of the cold! 
axetyertl tse (for Lean tel he trath), 
‘Down i goea un the mud, and I ‘owled 


An’ I'owied and I ‘owled till 1 fell fant asleep, 
at be 
ite ee 
bs 
.An' ‘angnly cluvied me on. 


‘Blundenn"’and stumbhin’, I crawls on again, 
In the face of the wind and the sleet, 
Till, more dead than alive, into wom. one 


T walk, 
An' fell in a Yeap at his feet. 


"Twas a nerey; he Routed me 
a 

AsEaad eva Irange couldbe, 

Ax out comes my slary, without 


any lex, 
rex I'were too wretched, yer 
i. 
ma vome bread, sr 


ve me some biead! 
T shall die, sf yer 


“Oh, 
a 
— 
ay 1 1 eve me yo my od that 
‘sat youll arm woa't 
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“© stand at my crotmig from momung tll 


An’ T begs of the coves a6 PET. aes 


AsTier i, inea 
Ti doc’t they wom't listen ; that's why. 
«You say I'm 2 werry small chap to be bere ; 
Ay Breer fo Tay broors, 

parents, 4 
bit fe tae partilee ome 


‘Then ho carried me straight te a “orspital 
(An’ that's where Dim sayin? jut oi 
‘So warm, re & palace 


Rupa ewe fom the dit and tow. 


A-brmpn’ & present for me. 
An’ thay whuper and whisper, 


the nurses an” 
Anon hd me (ay dunt 
2 
‘That I'm pit? to Dbeaven— ‘ant 
at almost 100 
For a pore hte er hike? 
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SUNDAY READINGS. 


BY THE 


Marci 2Np, 
‘Read Paalm crv. and 1 Cor, bn pho end, 


"HERE are several mistakes, ancient and 
modem, met by* St James when he 
gives the warning, “ Do not err—Every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down trom the Father of lights, with 
whom is no vanableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” He gives us, for example, 2 prin- 
tiple which may be applied to the difncult 
question regarding the ongm of evil, and to 
the source of every-day temptation. 
have been those who have recognised evil 
as a necessary and even salutary clement, 
as being the stimulus to virtue and the educa- 
torof the will, Others again, puzzled by the 
existence of sin in a world governed by the 
Omnipotent God, have drifted into a dark 
fatalism and dared to ascnbe evil to the 
Almighty Disposer of all events. Now St. 
James meets all such theones with a bioad 
negative. Whatever difficulties may beset thus 
the suestion, one thing is plain—“God can- 
nee Ue tempted with evil, neither temptcth 
any man.” God is “the Father of 
ight therefore all light comes from Him ; 
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and with Him can no darkness have its 
origin, for “ with Him ig no vanableness nor 
shedow of turning.” As the sun gives forth 
nothng but hght, apd as darkness springs 
from the interraption of its rays by matter 
that is foreign and alien, so the ineffable 
clearmess of God’s goodness can have no 
shadow of inconsistency, The shadow of 
sin is not from Him, “Every man is 
tempted when he is led away of his own 
lust and enticed,” 

But St. James also meets the error of those 


‘There who in the spint of a false Puritanism would 


confine God's gifts within the limited circle of 
things spintual. He asserts that “every good 
git and every perfect gift” is from God. 
‘There 1s not one God in grace and another 
God in nature, but the broad tile of wisdom 
and power and beauty which floods all worlds, 
materral, intellectual, and rehgious, flows from 
Him. It is indeed ennobling to reflect on 
os fulness of the perfect goodness which 
surrounds us Only cover for a moment 
the blots of wickedness and consequent 
sorrow and death which mar the vision— 
and, lo! what a paradwe lies before the eye, 
surrounding us on every side witha loveliness 
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which ts absolutely without spot or blermsh | 
External nature presentsalandacape thronged 
with ranlutudmons forms, and colours, that 
are staunlesaly beautifal. Or, if we reach 
back to the laws which regulate all physical 
Movement, we trace, fiom the greatest sun to 
the tintest ephemeral, 2 wisdom and tender- 
ness which are inexpresuble Or, of we 
examine the social system under which God 
has placed us, we recognise in our natural 
affections and all earthly relationships nothing: 
but tokens of chvine goodness The mu 
tual love of parent to child, of brother to 
bagi eat husband to ss es the lan 
guage through which we the meanng 
of the highest relationships which bind us to 
God, The social fe of the commumty 16 a 
school for self disciphne and mutual duty. 
Lven the body 1s holy ‘The hunger and 
thirst, the heat and cold, the health or mck 
ness, the pin or enjoyment of which our 
bodies are capable we important elements 
1m our education, They are the promoters 
of commerce and of the intercourse of na- 
tions Tt as chiefly to mopply our bodily 
wants that we scatter our fleets over every 
sea, and cover the globe with railways and 
telegraphs Without multiplying farther illus 
trations, enough has been suggested to show 


‘that, when we deduct the evi) which 
from the perversion of God’s good es by gous 
ing our 


sinful map, there remains surroun: 
common Vs one vast system of blessing and 
mercy. It 18 a strengthening and joyous 
thonght to recognise this m the work of 
Chnst, Who, in removing not mercly the 
penalty of sin but stn itself, would vindicate, 
as from God and to be nsed for God, 
every department of human interest It 18 
thus that we can understand the rehgious 
function fulfilled by the statesman who 
moulds public policy so a8 to subscrve the 
beneficent purposes for which the social 
system has been mtended by God We 
thus see the nobility of the sphere which the 
true scientist fills, who Iearna the wisdom 
and glory of God in the materil universe, 
or of the artist who secks the ideal 
breathed im nature’s groupings of form and 
colour , or in hum who apphes for useful ends 
the laws which God has imposed. For what 
are science and art but man s acquastance 
with God through material thmgs? So that 
every truth learned and every beautiful work 
accomplished by us ate but “good gifts and 
perfect gifts” that come ftom “the Father 
ea ol Even im the oan and din of 
We can recognue the seqmrement 
Of skill, money, or influence, and the work: 
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ing together of the many towards the 
advancement of the tocal whole When 
thus used as from God and for God thesc, 
labours constitute 2 truly rehgious service 
Intellect, magmnation, skill, the eye which 
dehghts m beauty and the voice which 
thnils with harmony, the joys of domestic 
Ife and the varied links which bind man to 
‘man, all are from above, and if we but sub 
tract that one disturbmg element, “every 
man 1s tempted, when he 1a led away of his 
own lust, and enticed,” there is nothing left 
but what 18 perfectly good and religious in 
the truest sense, 


Magee gra. 
Read Peolm tras Coloswine al, 

‘What 1s that “wold” wlich St. John 

us not to “Jove,’ but to “over 
come?” We are fumiliar with the interpre 
tation frequently put upon it~ Hatred of the 
“orld” is the pet phrase of many religious 
schools, who with facile audacity classify as 
“worldly” all persons who do not repeat 
thew shibboleths. Pharisasm has im all 
ages attempted to set up visible bumers be 
tween the lawful and unlawful. Lhe austentes 
of the early Chnstians, the monastic system 
of the Middle Ages, and the camer but 
equally narrow exclusiveness of modern re 
coteries have been founded on a 
similar demre to create a society which shall 
be a visible protest against worldliness. 

Let us then try to understund what St. John 
meant by “the world.” He certainly did 
not mean that we were to hate the world of 
nature, The green earth, the sweep of acean, 
the splendid day and might with their chaste 
beauty, are God’s own hrndiwork, and full 
of His glory Nor can it be the world of 
social ie with 113 manifold duties and um 
fluences that 1s condemaed When men 
have fied from society in order to escape 
worldhness , scowling on the geniil human. 
thes, which weave the buzhter thicids of 
innocent memment into the hard web of 

care, or regarding with indifterence, 
if not suspicion, the many pursuits—political, 
literary, and setentific—by which the ad 
vance of civiluation suetemine! ’ they bay: 
generally experienced worse than failure 
Pride and gnbunon have ne always or 
extmgushed e cowl the mon! 
‘Vanity and al! unchantableness sometimes 
display their most revolung aspects within 
these very religious circles which glory in 
standing aloof from the world In contrast 
to such methods of avoiding worldliness we 
Thay remember how Chnat's own hic was a 
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protest against the distinctions created by 
mere “ schools” of opinion or of observance 

He shocked the relynous narrowness of His 
xe by His universal lovingness and sym- 
puhy He refused to walk under the petty 
tyrianies of prevalent conventionahsm He 
dincd with people at whose table no Phansce 
would sit It was because of His very un 

worldliness that Chnst broke through all 
ficuligus distinctions He was the cbycet of 
teproach in proportion 15 he vindicated the 
hberty of the spint agunst the dead letter of 
external rules, 

For worldliness does not le so much tn the 
olyect as im the spuit in which we deal with 
the object ‘There 1s nothing necessanly 
Gil in “the world,’ or m “the eye,” or 19 
“hfe” tas when “the lust of the world, 
and the lust of the eye, and the pnde of life" 
come, that worldhincss prevails kvetything 
depends on whether we ate so governed by 
the objects around us that they reign over 
and determine our chirreter, or whether we 
are governed by the sense of God, and of 
the holy, and tre, and pure, and good, 
and see the objects that surround us m 
subjection to these principles. Tor there 
we tno tendencies with which we have 
to deal Ihe one would drag us down, 
chaming us to the mfluences or passions 
cicited by the things at hand, the other 
appeals to us im the name of God and of 
duty , and accotding as we yield to the one 
or the other of these principles, do we 
become worldly or unworldly When the 
present 80 Cngrosses our interest that Ife falls 
undu tts power, then are we “carned away 
by the course of this world,” and our charac 
ters are moulded, not by the eternal deal, but 
by the force of cncumstances and the fashion 
of the how: Without touching on the grosser 
forms of evil, we can see this principle illus 
trated im common hfe, There was nothing 
‘wrong in the plentcous harvests and the en 
Jaiged bains of the prosperous farmer, bat 
he became 2 woildly man because these were 
hus all mall, He had neglected that bemg 
of his which was made mn the image of God, 
anil wlich ought to have had sts life m the 
spintual rather than in the matenal and 
tempoiary His wealth held bum in pos 
session, and he was mastered by the 
things of which he foolishly thought 
the master A similar spint of worldiness 
may exist m the poorest a3 well as the mchest, 
‘The labourer whose interesta are centred on 
the question of weekly wages may in this 
manner be as wotluly aa the millionaire who 
spends his existence over bis ledgers. Its 
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the hke principle which converts the possibly 
pure gratihcation of our social instincta into 
worldiness When society with its petty 
ambitions, 16 gossip, its trrvialines, engrosses. 
the mund, 0 that in the world of fashion men 
and women become mere things camed on 
by the stream, and accepting the tone and 
mannerisms of the hour, without obedience 
to the claims of God or of His love—then 
are they emphatically “worldly people” 
And not otherwise 1s it with that subtle 
worldliness which so often mingles with the 
false preusm which affects to be separate fiom 
the world When there 1s no sincere outgoing 
of the being towards what 1s simply just, 
loving, and dutrful, but when the interests of 
the little o1 great sect are allowed unquestion- 
‘ng supremacy, and conventionalisms exer- 
cise thur tyranny, and ambition, vanity, or 
petty intrigues find shelter under the sacred 
names of Church or Creed, then have we 
what in unconscious satire 18 sometimes 
termed “the religious world ” 

Without further illustrating this principle 
we my ask next how at 18 10 be overcome? 
St John rephes, “ Phis 1s the victory which 
overcometh the world, even our faith" If 
faith is that which gives substance and reahty 
to things unseen, we can easily perceive 
how im proportion to the strength of faith we 
will overcome the engrossing influence of the 
things secn and temporary. ‘Ihe man of 
faith walks as “ seeing Him who 1 mnvisible.” 
He is not dragged down by the earthly ten 
dency, but like one who, ascending a moun. 
tain top, beholds the hulls ard trees, which 
once appeared great, shrink into comparative 
ainsigmaficance, so faith hfts bim into a posi- 
tuon whence all earthly objects can be re 
garded in thew true proportions, He thus 
Jearns to use things anght But it 13 more 
than the mere principle of faith which de 
termines him, it 1s farth m Jesus as the Son 
of God We take Him, the hrving Saviour, 
as our Ginde and Master. If we are ever 
tempted to be worldly, we are strengthened 
to live above the world when we behold the 
glory of Him who, while He consecrated all 
earthly relanonships by His presence, yet was 
so mmovably held by Hw hie m God that 
‘no shame or desertion, not the tedious agony 
of the Cross, nor all that this vinble world 
could heap of difficulty or tral against Him, 
could make Him swerve from the path of 
lonng obedience or disturb bis hfe in 


In conclasion, xt 1s by the eppheation of 
these principles that we are able to solve 
many of the practesl dificulties which beset 
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some people, When they ask whether it us 
night for a Christian to engage in this amuse- 
ment or that, or where the hne1s to be drawn 
between the lawful or unlawful in the degree 
as well as in the kind of recreation that may 
be enjoyed, I answer that no such rule can be 
Jad down with any precision. The gospel 
gives us principles, and leaves the application 
of those principles to the conscience of the 
faithful. There 13 no Phansaic drill pre- 
scribed for the avoidance of defilement. 
There 1s frequently both cowardice and 
wickedness in the demand for certain definite 
Ieanits, because that demand often conceala 
the desire for selfabandonment within the 
lumt, But Chnist's law oflife admits ofno such 
casuistry. He commands us to share His 
own mind, and sf we are true to that then 
the very instinct of loving loyalty will teach 
us what 1s nght. This 1s a searching Jaw 
which udmuts of no compromise, It is the 
law of liberty, for it 13 the expression of what 
has become ou: life By it must the Chris 
tian be guided 1m all things, and through ts 
power, and by the in dwelling of the Holy 
Ghost, can he alone overcome that subtle 
worldluness, which lurks not in outer things, 
‘but in the eye with which they are regarded. 


Marck 161m. 
‘Read Pula sox and x Cor a 1p. 


It was in reference to the question, then 
a0 keenly discussed at Connth, regarding the 
lawfulness of eating meat which had been 
offered to idols, that St. Paul laid down the 
maxim, “whether ye eat or drivk, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

‘The old question of meats and dnnks, 
which, hike many others smce, was noisy in 
Proportion to its insignificance, has long 
ceased to have any interest, but the pna- 
ciple lard down by the Apostle is as import- 
ant aa ever, 

It w not difficult to understand what 1s 
meant by glorifying God. There is a sense 
an which sun and moon, winter and summer, 
frost and snow, beasts and all cattle, “ praise 
and exalt Hum for ever.” But it 181m a dif 
ferent manner, because conscious and intel- 
ligent, that God’s children are to glonfy Him, 
The way im which the marvellous structure 
of the human frame shows forth His glory, 
1s easily distinguished from the method in 
which the soul that mhabits that frame 1s 
called on to praise Him. Man glorifies God 
when he appreciates and confesses what God 
ws. It was m this sense that Jesus Christ 
glonfied God. He found it His very meat 
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to do the will of His Father. And we also 
glorify God only as we respond to what He 
18 We glonfy His love when we render to 
Hom our affections, we glonfy His wise 
government by submiting to His guidance, 
we glorify His g ace by yrelding to Him our 
hearty trust, we glonfy His holy will by 
obeying it, and we glorify His promises by 
having our hopes fixed upon His faithfulness, 
as a very anchor of the soul Every one who 
thus responds to what God 1s, really adds 
to the glory and blessedness of the universe 
As the star, which catching the rays of the 
sun, itself unseen, not only manifests the 
psence of sunhght in what would otherwise 

we appeared a dark and empty heaven, but 
adds to the splendour of the sky a new bnl 
lhancy of its own, so does every faithful 
servant of God make the glory of God 
visible by reflecting His nghteousness and 
Jove. Heaven and earth are ennched 
every pure spint who dwells in the hight of 
the divine countenance. 

Now St. Paul teaches us that there is no 
act however lowly, no life however common- 
place, which may not be consecrated to the 

of God, It 1s a stmple and often- 
lesson, but none the less requiring to 
be continually pressed upon our attention. 

For there 1s nothing does more harm to 
tme relypon than the non recognition of the 
will of God in our ordinary duties. ‘That 15 a 
tost mischievous error, which teaches us to 
hand over to whats called “the world,” the 
things which really occupy the greater pro 
portion of our thoughts, and which form 
the most powerful factors m the formation 
of our characters and in the advancement 
of good or evil around us. According to 
such conceptions Jesus Chnst was ful6iting 
“worldly” Jabour when He toiled m the 
carpenter's shop, while He was “religiously” 
occupied when He was preaching in Galilee. 
In like manner a man 1s supposed to be 
engaged with “religion” when he i in 
church, but to be pursumg things “ secular" 
=" ” when he is im the office, or 
when the hammer m the workshop, 
A woman ws doing something “rehgrous” 
when she goes to the prayer-meeting, but 
tan see nothing religious in the management 
of her household, or 1m her duty as a ser- 
vant. And thus hfe becomes divided, and 
religion and business ete kept in two distinct 

ts, The consequence 15 that 
Chnstiamty 1s denuded of the very power 
which God intended it to exert. Commerce, 
poles, amusements, social itercourse, 
bemg classified as “worldly,” are left to take 
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care of thomselves, instead. of being per-: 
meated by the Christian spirit, whose pur- 
pose is to elevate and purify all that belongs 
tous as men, Now, a primary principle for 
all right-doing is to remember that it 1s God 
Who appoints our various duties, go that 
the work of shop or factory may be’ recog- 
nised as being given to one, as much as 

es in or missionary is given to 
anott ‘Che Christian merchant should 
know thet God has called him to buy or sell, 
as truly as He has called another to preach. 
‘When the right motive governs, then even 
the cup of cold water becomes consecrated, 
which is given in the love of Christ. 

But it is obvious that this conception of 
the sacredness of labour excludes all work 
which, from its very nature, is injurious to our 
own souls of the souls of others. Jt is inn 

ibte for any sincere man to believe that 
it is God's will that he should gain his liveli- 
hood by things which hinder the good of 
others, IC-his occupation is such, or if “the 
custom of the trade” is such, that he cannot 
ask God to bless or prosper him in its pur- 
suit ; if it is of a nature that be feels Christ's 
presence with him in it would be a continual 
rebuke ; then he is bound, at whatever cost, 
to obey conscience. “No man can serve 
two masters.” For the Christian the glory of 
God is the one guiding rule ; and come 
Amows that the verdict of the great Judge 
can never be, “ Well done, good Sed fait 
acrvant," in reference to the mannet of his 
life—then must le make a choice between 
sacrificing what may appear to be “his 
intereats” or the loss of the divine blessing. 


Manci 23RD, 
‘Read Past 1, and St, Matt siete to end. 

Last Sunday evening we spoke of the 
sacredness of common duties, and the im- 

of the rule laid down by St. Paul, 
“Whether ye eat or drink, or uence ae ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.” 

‘There are many hindrances to the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God besides 
the attacks of modern unbelief, the deficient 
supply of churches, or the unsuitability of re~ 
ligious services ; and among these one of the 

atest is to be found in the gulf which has 
vn allowed to separate things religious and 
secular, The divorce is often complete. He 
does not seem to be the same man who sits 
so demurely in the pew on Sundays, full of 
interest in sacred things, and who on week- 
days is the oy@bearing or overreaching man 
of busines It is not easy to connect the 
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full-blown decorum displayed in charch with 
the mean trickeries or the unprincipled sel- 
fishness which the brother merchant knows 
were characteristic of certain trade transac. 
tions. ‘The “scamped" workmanship or 
cowardly eye-service 1s perhaps rendered by 
another who, if religion meant no more than 
an ample supply of pious phraseologics, 
would be eminently religious. The temper 
which keeps a household in misery, or the 
rude inconsidcrateness which jars every re- 
lationship, or the bitter party-spirit which, 
to serve its own ends, can touch the 
borders of falschood, are often found in per- 
sons who woukl expect the highest place to 
be given them in the synagogue, ‘The effect 
of such inconsistencies is to deter men from 
Christianity altogether. Clerks in offices, ine 
telligent mechanics, and artisans ask, “What 
is the use of religion if it does not make 
people honest, kind, generous, and cour- 
teous?” They point to the revelations of 
the Bankruptey Court, they describe the 
recognised habits of tade, and assert that the 
Parsee or Mahommedan is as reliable as the 
Christian. ‘They tell you to contemplate the 
actual condition of society, and to measure 
the slight influence which Christianity has 
upon the relationship in which class stands 
to class, the rich to the poor, the employer 
to the employed, capital to labour; and on 
such grounds as these they refuse, perhaps 
with a certain bravado, to cknowlelige the 
value of truths which seem so powerless in 
practical life, 

It is easy to give replies, more or less 
ry, to these objections. It is obvious 
that ‘Chris tianity is not to blame for the 
‘wrongs inflicted on its every principle by 

men who “hold the truth in unrighteousness.” 
Nevertheless, we should be thankful if such 
criticisms serve to rouse the Church of God 
to evils too much overlooked, and thereby 
Jead to an examination of the causes out of 
which they spring. And of these causes, one 
of the most pernicious is the schism between 
religious anu secular affairs, and the identi- 
fication of religion with certain opinions, feel- 

ings, hopes, and observances, rather than with 
the production of a certain character through 
the energising power of right beliefs and ice 
tions. It is by Christian people recognising 
how God must be glorified in business, in 
politics, in society, in such telationships as 
Mnaster and vervant, parent and child, by 
manifesting in these the Christlike spint of 
truth, patience, considerateness, generosity, 
and kindly love, that that Kingdom cant 
beat be advanced which is “not meat and 
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drink, but righteousness, and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” Such methods are 
surely more powerful than those hard pro- 
ceases of dogmatic argument which so often 
fail of true conversion ; or, still worse, which 
enlist fieshly passion on some “side” in 
wretched Church controversy. The attrac- 
tion of Chnst-like tenderness, and the wsion 
of lives sweetened by meekness and chanty, 
ate the best proofs of the valuc of religion. 
But so to act we must have as the 
motive of our lives the dewre to glonfy 
God in all things. I do not mean that 
the presence of Godt must always be a dis- 
tinet subjcet of thought, but to that love 
God must form the abiding motive. For 
it is quite possible for the mind to give 
itself wholly to the work in hand without 
such a motive being ever really absent. Just 
as the wo:kman may be bringing every 
energy to bear upon his immediate task, 
while the thought of the home for which he 
toils, the sick wule, or the child that is to greet 
him on his return, 1s never absent as the 
chief stimulus to labour and its rew: 
too, even when God 15 not consciously thought 
of, and when the whole attention 18 strained 
in the fulfilment of some passing duty, yet 
may the Christian have the glory of God as 
the gieat object of his life. And just as 
the workman must know and love those for 
whom he labours, so must we cultivate the 
Lnowirdge and love of God by daily prayer, 
and by bnuging ourselves under those n- 
fluences which imspue the sense of God’s 
goodness and glory, otherwise the fountains 
of motive will soon be exhausted. Other- 
‘wise, though we may continue to piate about 
work being worship, we will find our work 
speedily losing those qualities which are 
essentual to its consecration. 


. Marcu gots. 
‘Rend Exndas wxa.23, St. Lake xv, x1, 

‘The contast which our Lord draws between. 
the slave who fulfils what his master orders 
im blind obedience, and the friend who under- 
stands and sympathises with the purpose of 
the command, illustrates the difference be- 
tween the education of the law and of the 
gospel. The distinction lies in the spint in 
which obedience is rendered, rather than in 
the duties which are imposed. St. Paul alus- 
trates the same truth by showmg the dif- 
ference between the hfe of the child as guided 
by extemal rules, and that of the full-grown 
man who acts on the principles of which the 
rules are but the expression. Under the 
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letter of law the disciple could ask, “ How 
often shall my brother ain against me, and I 
forgive him? until seven tmmes?” implying 
that after that he nnght get bis revenge, But 
‘Chnst rarsed him from the letter to the spirit 
when He rephed, “Not unt! seven times, but 
uni seventy times seven ;” for when a man 
‘became His friend and shared Hi own lov- 
ing mind, there could be no limit to forgive- 


ness. 
ruling But the spirit of legalism assumes many 


shapes, and the teaching of Chast requues 
to be continually repeated in order to counter- 
act the Phansatsm peculiar to every age of 
the Church. In the present day we need 
His teaching to throw hight on many tenden- 
cies, This evening we will use it as illus- 
tuating the position in which what are called 
“good works " ought to be viewed, 

‘There 18 a prachcal error, common to both 
Romanism and Protestantum in regud to 
‘this subject, which is at once removed when 
we understand the ditference between the 
spint of the stave and of the son. Under 
Romanism and its kindred systems a type of 
religous service 1s flequently witnessed which 
caanot but arrest attention by its great car- 
nestness and devotion. In a luxurious 
ora apes very striking e be 

of selfassumed poverty, a1 e 
endurance of painful fasting and numberless 
privations, in order to win the favour of God. 
‘Lhe most menial duties are fulfilled, and 
an unquestioning obedience rendered, the 
great ment of both being sclf-mortification 
whether there is any night reason for such 
or pot, There is undoubtedly a certain fasci- 
nation for young or romantic minds in such 
devotion. There appears something essen- 
tially religious in the self-abnegation that is 
enforced, and many naturally conclude that 
persons who undergo so much suffering in 
order to please God must be the true repre- 
sentatives of Christ, 

Under Protestantism we discover frequently 
asimilar tendency, When 2 man becomes 
anxious regarding his soul, and recognises 
how very far he is from the standard of good 
ness which is revealed in God's word, he 
feels as if he dare not go to God until he 
‘Decomes a better man. He then resolves to 
give more attention to his religious duties, to, 
pray more earnestly, to read good books, to’ 
lay aside evil habits, and by doing so he 
hopes that by-and-by God will have mercy 
on him and save him. In the meantime be 
thinks it would be presumption in sucn « 
sinnet to take the place of a son towards this 
holy and awful Being. It seems more humble 
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and reverent to remain far off—2 bired 
servant rather than a child, All this is quite 
natural 

But both the tendencies I have descnbed 
are contrary to the method of the gospel of 
Jesus Chnst He came to the world to 
make us first children of God—and when 
chiklren He calls us to do the will of the 
Father m the hberty of sons, who know the 
mund of the Tather and sympathize sith it 
Reconcikation comes first—and the con 
Bequent obedience 18 to be that of frends, 
not of slaves He demands undoubtedly 
selfsacrihce and thorough consecration to 
‘His service, but these to be truly acceptable 
must be the fruit of the ncw love which has 
been awakened When the Prodigal cme 
home, and hs father, embracmg him, cred, 
“Rejoice with me, for this my son which was 
Tost 1s found, he was dead and 1 alive 
again,” would ithave been true humality if the 
son had refused to trke the fnendstip thus 
offtred, and had insisted on being treated as 
‘servant? What if he had said, “Take away 
the ring and ts robe ae the shoes—I can 
Not accept such mere instst on Jabouriig 
with the meinest of the slaves, and by the 
tol and sufferng I endure J will try to 


make myself worthy of the hire of bread, for 
which Istarve. Perhaps after such deserved 
prvation I may be received 2s 2 son, but 
not now" Would such conduct be the 
exy of true humilkty, or of pnde? 
Would st not be a worther act frankly to 
accept the father's love m the spit of 
restored sonsnp? After that he might in 
deed work and tol, but how different to be 
working un the liberty of a son from toiling 
asa slave! 

Now Jesus Chnst came to show us thit 
God would deal with us even 28 that father 
dealt with the Prodigal, that He blots out 
our sins and iniquities , that He restores us as. 
sons, and will not have us as lured servants, 
that by Hus grace He inspves the spirit of 
sonship, and that the service He seeks 1» 
the service of a love which finds sts very hfe 
in pleasmg Him = He calls us not servants 
‘but frends—who share His own blessed 
thoughts of love, holiness, and joy. Good 
works are evcn more called for under the 

than under the law, for there 1s no 

w so seurching as the law of the spt of 
the life that 1s m Jesus Chnest, and no com 
mand so exacting ag that Jove which makes 
self sacrifice a very mstinct 


BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE NORTHERN SEA. 
By M LINSKILL, Avruor ory “Hagan, “Roszat Hours Ittvsion,” arc 


GHAPIER XVI—COMIN’ THRO’ THE SPRAY 
* Then do you know ter fice looked down on me 
“With alock ft ple cd ver wn oo me 
The I la At of the Du hess —Dnown 10 
TH day was passing on, the tide was 
nising, the awful foun white walls of sea 
that wuc rearmg and dashing in Soulsgnf 
Bight were growmg morc appalhng in ther 
dread tempestuousness with every hour that 
went by he spray of the waves that struck 
the foot of the chff flew upward in curling, 
twisting columns, the lighter masses staining 
the white snow on the chif tops, the heivier 
falling back and mmgling with the flying 
surf that was obscuring all sight of the 
Tagged blackness of the rocks at the bach of 
the Bight 
‘The little bort with the shypwreched crew 
was still there, tossing outade the br skers 
At could be seen from tme to time for a few 
seconds Whenit had been firat seen six figures 
bad been visible agamst the clear cold glare 
beyond “Then my little lad isnt there!’ 
sad Ailme Drewe with quivering hps and 
blinded eyes, and from that time A Ise bad 


nothing more to say But she still stood 
there, braving the cold, and the snow, and 
the cruel showers of hail 

Near five hours had gone by between the 
sighting of the dismasted ship and ¢he sudden 
Toomung of the life-boat on the top of Bnscoc 
Bank, but it was only three hours since 

e Kirhoswald and his Bevis had nddew 
into the coastguard station at Swartheliff 

Swiftly, silently, yet with temble difficulty, 
the boat was lowered down Briscoe Bank by 
means of ropes. When st touched the sands. 
of the Bight there was a burst of strong, <ub- 
dued, yet almost overpowermng emotion, 
Jeus, sobs, prayers, broken words of hope 
and consolation, revealings of long suppressed 
affection, warm claspings of hands that had 
never touched in friendship before—this was 
the choral music of humanity set to wild 
accompaniments of storm wind, and thunder- 
Jond bass of the furious wave = * 

Swiftly, and as sileatly as might be, the 
life boat was manned, the brave sea-soldiera 
‘buckled on their buoyant armour, set ther 
ale blue lances athwart the rest, and tumed 
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to face the foe with hearts as brave, as dis- 
datnful of danger, ax any that ever beat in 
the breasts of the chivalrous kmghts of 
ancient repute. Chivalrous 1 

I dy duateust the post who discerns 

Pope el 

Hast moat and ds Tour 

‘Bel cf eome Mack shat half anget Balfshrep Mier * 

If Homer had seen Ulysses and his men 
launching a nineteenth- century Ife boat 
straight out into the very middle of the 
breakers that surge and dash upon the North 
Sea coast during » burncane, we had had 
another epic to set our hearts a beating to its 
diviner theme. 

George Kirkoswald was a poet, not quite 
mate, not quite inglorious, but it was hardly 
to be expected of him that he should see the 
poetry of that day’s deed while bis best 
strength was set to help the doing of 1t. For 
a long while efter the launching of the hfe- 
boat he saw nothing but the desperate stnfe 
it had No eye there saw aught save the boat, 
ls swift forward leaping, its downnard 
phunge into the trough of the se3, tts perilous 
q 
ol 








lifting and suspension on the curling crest 
the mountainous wave, its perpendicular 
Tearing as it rose, its dread descent as 1t fell, 
ats human reel and shudder under the shock 
of a mughty blow, its sad submission to the 
drenching, bursting wave that halffilled the 


hollow between its planks, the swaying, the of black 


rocking, the tossing, the threatening, the 
hard, strong, desperate stnving, — how 
sbould any eye turn from the appalling 
fascination of a scene like that? 

Genevieve Baitholomew saw it all, not 
knowing how she dared to see, not knowing 
or dreaming what she might yet see. For 
her the scene was 28 strange, a8 utterly un- 
amaagined, as it was touching and overwhelm- 
ing. She was still alone, still on the slopmg 
ledge of shale where the rock curved a httle 
to the southward. She was utterly heedless 
—~a native of the place would have said reck- 
less—of the Lrwed that ere hussing below 
her, seething at very t, sending fying 
showers of spray all about her. How could 
she fear a few flakes of foam m such an hour 
ag that, when men were fearing not to Tsk 
their lives, feanng not to face death at such 
odds as these? 

She was not saying these things to herself, 
the had forgotten herself altogether She 
‘had no thought but for the safety of the souls 
there m perl—the life boat crew, and the 
ciew of that lesser boat that every now and 
then came into sight for a second or two, and 


then disappeared in a way that sent a thrill 
through the gul’s whole being, suspending 
every faculty of life with dread and pan 
More than once she had to turn and hold by 
the rocks behind her for support when the 
aurq of fear had passed over her, 1 seemed 
to leave her strengthless, and ths was a new 
sensation. It never occurred to her that ex+ 
posure, need of food, keen anxiety, could 
have much effect of any kind. 

Still she stood there m the curving of the 
rock, a httle sheltered ftom the wind, and 1 
little sheltered fiom observation The surf 
was still flying about her; it began to fall 
more and more heavily , and at last the edge 
of a wave burst upon her mith some force 
‘Thus was awakenmg Tuming to retrace 
her steps, she saw with a sudden smking 
and nckening of heart that the yellow yeasty 
waves were tossing the long tangle of the 
wery ones she had prssed over—it seemed 
to her only a few minutes before, 

‘Was st impossible to reach the sands? 

Another darmg greedy wave, another 
thud against the perpendicular wall of rock, 
auother clash of the recoiling wave and the 
adi one, another cloud of heavy spray, 

these things made answer 

She was standing there, holding by the 
Jagged edge of the rock, She alterwards 
remembered looking up at it, notmg itv 
cunous Inear fractures, its manifold tints 
and green, of russet and blue, of 
vanous browa and amber, she remembered 
distinctly the thought that st might be the 
last thing her eyes would rest upon 

Presently she closed her eyes, praying for 
deliverance, if deliverance might be. If 
‘There was nought to be heard through the 
roar of the storm, There was a smothered 
cry down on the beach by the water’s edge, 
where the people had gathered after the hfe- 
boat had been launched. Genevieve did not 
hear st, She had been standing farther for- 
ward by the angle of the jutting rock when she 
discovered her danger. Sle could be seen as 
she stood there, a tall white figure agaist 
the black rock , and Ailsie Drowe had been 
the first to see her—the first to raise that 
startled cry of dismay 

It could only bc a fuw seconds that elapsed 
before Genevieve was conscious of a dark 
form dashing through the white whul of 
spray, of a strong arm thrown round her, 
holding her firmly through a fierce shock, a 
drenching, binding shock of water, Then 
she knew herself lifted, borne on .... For 
a ttle while she knew no more. 
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Tt was a very hittle while, not moe thin a 
minute o1 60, she doubted, mdeed, if con 
sciousness had ever really left her, st grew 
suddenly so quick, so keen, so full of shame, 
80 full of gratitude. All at once she wis 
herself again as she slood there sonouned 
by the httle group of helpful women who 
lat the crowd—abe hardly saw them in that 
first moment Her eyes were fnficd to the 
face of the man who risked his 1 fe for 
her Ife. It was only a look she gave, no 
word, but it repaid him—he knew that on 
the mstant—it repaid hum a thousandfold 

‘The day was eventful, but that one look 
was the event of the day for him 

“You will come with me?” he sud autho 
ntatively. He was always authontitive , al- 
‘Ways Most courteously commanding in his 
manner. He drew Genevieve s ann within 
lus own, made it rest there, accommodated 
jus movement to hers, and went up the 
Beach to the ttle mn with qinte ordinary 
mvity and composure. Thete was @ fire 
bliang, provision made for any half drowned 
man who might reach the shore, 2 woman 
waiting to do what mght bedone She was 
iather amused «than concerned by the bucf 
lustory of the lady’s drenching that Kirk- 
oswald gave. 

“Strange foalks don’t understand, ya 
see,” she sad, removing Genevieve's dnpping 
fur paletot, and the little white fur cap with 
1s hip feathers. “‘Lhey don’t understand, 
an’ Ah've secn ‘em that ventursome ’at Ah’ve 
been fair 'marved But all's well ‘at cods 
well, an’ Ak 1echon you're nut muck wos, 
‘miss, by t’ Iouk 0’ ya?” 

“ Thank you, I am not any worse my 
sud Genevieve, glancing at the dark, wet 
figure bende her, who stood watching her 
with quiet concern. 

“You'll be thinkin’ o' yer cloak,” the gat 
ralous woman went on “Ah’s inghtened 

myeel’ 'at it "ll dry rather hask,* wi’ t’ saut 
water, an’ it "Ibe a pity Its a bit o' bonny 
grathin’,t if ‘tus rethei kensprc,{ but it be 
comes ye well. Ab said so to Marget this 
mornin’ ” 

Geneneve listened m amusement George 
Kurkoswald was turmng away, his work out- 
aide was not yet done 


“I will come back presently,” he sad the mmfurmte storm. 
Meantime you will have something tu eat, , was loomng 


» and you will oblige me by remaming | 


lease 
i until I can arrange for your return to 
Murk-Manszhes " 
Geneneve looked up with aquick blush, 
> Vasko, eapielding 
foes aa 
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He knew her then, or, at any mite, he knew 
somcthmg about her’ Was he aware that 
she had lett Mus Craven, who would be 
both perplexed and angry, at Thurkeld 
Abbas? Did he know that she had a father, 
who would at least be anxious? Did "he 
understand how she had come there; how 
she had longed to be at hand to offer sym- 
pathy, to be of use, to tend and help others 
rather than be tended herself? Could he 
comprehend her disappointment and burmlia 
tion? All this was behind that one glance that 
George Kirkoswald answered with a smile 2s 
he went out It was the smile of aman who 
smiled rarcly, and :t was strangely moving, 
strangely sweet for a face 60 strong and sad 

It passed fiom his face very quickly. The 
Little door of the inn opened straight on to 
the low quay As he went out he saw quite 
distinctly the lift boat struck by the heaviest 
sea she had encountered yet. ‘St fell hke an 
avalanche, well mgh swamping the boat, and 
breaking six of her oars. “ lhey snapped 
luke straws,” said one of the men afterwards, 
aman whose arm had been disabled by the 
same stroke. ‘lwo other men were hurt, 
the boat was not minageable against the 
wind, there was nothing for it but to turn 
‘bach for reinforcements of men and oars A 
whole hour’s rowing at full strength in such 
a seaas that had exhausted the powers of 
the life boat crew to 2 considerable extent, 
and it had been frustless, 

A low sound tlat was half a cry passed 
through the ciowd when it was made clear 
what had happened, ‘Lhe storm was sult 
Taging with its wildest fury. The little boat 
was shll m sight. Six long hours at had 
tossed there betwecn Bnscoe Pont end 
Soulsgnf Nuss 


CHAPIER XVII —“SIT STILL AND HEAR THL 
LAST OF OUR SEA SORROW.” 
Love's not » Sowor that grow, 1m the doll earth, 


by the esiendar, mast watt for sun 
maton by peitymart take ts bm 


for ram 
‘Tavigm to joaf to bod to blow, it owes 
A ncher eott, and bowte a quicksr sed’ 
‘You lock for't, and x © 1t not, and lo! 
wap 


GEnsvirve, watching from the inn window, 
could see all that was happening out there m 
Another snow squall 
and threatening m the distance , 
coxswain of the life-boat was calling out 
fresh hands—they were there with fresh 
oars, all waiting ready. Among those who 
put on che cork jacket for the second attempt 

Kukoswald was foremost. Waeit 2 


the 
for 


oe ee ead _faney’ or did he really glance up from under 
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those henvy, frowning brows of his toward 
the window of the httle mn? 

Another moment and they were out again 
an the great white upheaving world of water 
‘It seemed as xf the roar of the gale were 
nisirg to a shrick as the squall came on 
Ihe mungled sleet came down, rain and snow 
one muute, rain and stinging hail another 
You looked, and the ife boat was visible 
through the slinting scud, leaping, plunging, 
quivering, the men bending forward on the 
thwarts under the deluge that was pomme 
cover them, clmging for very hfe Agam you 
looked, and there was neither boat nor men 
to save, neither boat not men to be save! 
All was 11ge, dread, white fury, black despair 
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long, and sympathuved with them so keenly 
Words of hers, comforting, consoling, had 
been passed about from lip te hp during the 
day , and her kind face and unassummg ways 
had opened hearts that were not opened too 
easily Though she never came into Soulgnif 
‘Bight again she would not be forgotten there 
‘She saw the one figure she dered to see 
he was helping to hft the rescued men ont 
of the Life-boat, pale, helpless, exhausted men 
who could not even look thew gladness or 
their gratitude One wr lying back with 
closed eyes, another had tom hands, tora 
with clinging to the httle boat, but they were 
too much frozen to bleed Another had a 
bioken ann, that hung down when he was 


For an hour, a whole, long hour, thet hfted 


seemed as ten, Genevieve stood there by the 
window Lhe childish sense of wrong doing 
that had haunted her all day was gone now 
Averything was gone bat one strong desue 

She would not have said it to herself, she 
would not have dared to say that one min’s 
Ife was more than another , but 1t was onc 
mans face that came before her when she 
prayed, one man s voice that rose above the 
others when the cry of drowmng men seemed 
to her tensely strung nerves to come mingled: 
with very shniek of the gale 

At last, through @ bieak m the thick, 

How grey mystery, 1t was seen that the hfe 

t was being rapidly dnven shoreward 
10 Another minute and xt was seen that 

¢ had more than her crew on board 

No voice was heard in that suspense It 
any spoke, even to God, he spoke silently. 

Not til the life boat actually touched the 
beach, slanting downward on a seething wave, 
did the cry reach the shore— 

“ALI saveDt” 

Across the Bight it flew, am:d the roaring 
and rattling of the hurncane. 

“ All saved ' all saved | all saved!” 

Genevieve be at. She ran out from the 
litle mn, down the half dozen steps of the 
quay, way over the wet, shingly slope. The 
old man to whom she had spoken first when 
she came down to the Bight was there He 
took her hand and pressed it, tears were 
streaming down his furrowed face 

“Ob, my 41” he exclamed, “they're 
saved! they're saved! It's a mencle! a 
mencle! as much a mencle as af they’d been 
rose fra the dead!” 
ww“ Ay |” said another ancient manner, “44 
tuver thowt te hve te see the daay when a 
Doat 'ud be built te swim m 2 sea like that!” 

Some of the made way for the 
young Iady who jtayed with them so 


Ailse Drewes httle lad had been lifted out 
almost first, lifted into his mothers arms, but 
he lay there quite sturlessly There was no 
‘sign of returmimg consciousness as he was 
carned home, no stgn when he was laid on 
the sofa by bis mother sfire. Genevieve had 
Teft the beach with those who had carned 
him = She was there in the cottage helping 
others to chafe the frozen Limbs, that hed been 
covered quickly with hot blankets, helping, 
to0, to heap up the mother s funting hope. 

“The cl breathes—he breathes quite 
naturally,' she said, bending over the wet, 
yellow curls to kus Inm as he lay. He was 
only a little fellow for his years, and he looked 
‘so fair and sweet in his death-hke pallor that 
she could not help but kiss him, In after 
days Aulste used to tel him, smiling sadly as 
she said 1t, that a lady's lass had kissed hun 
back to life Certainly it was strange that hs 
blue eyes should unclose just as the kiss was 
given He looked up, at first vacantly, then, 
as his eyes met his mother’s, with recognition 
But they were very heavy eyes, and they soon 
closed again Was the lad remembering how 
and where they had closed last? 

‘Lhere was a tale to be told, and by-and- 
by a gentleman came w, hopmg that he 
mught be there when the boy told it Fer- 
haps he bad also another hope, 

“T trusted that you would be here, Miss 
Bartholomew,” he said “1 have taken the 
liberty of sending to the Richmond Arras for 
acab, it will be here presently.” 

“ Thank you,” Genevieve said, feeling again 
a confused sense of wrong dog, astill more , 
confused sense of wonder as to what thi 


“T 
came to Thutkeld Abbas with Miss Craven 
this morning, and I promwed to wait for her 
at the Rectory... .” 
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“Tostead of which 50u ran away?” 


“Yes,” replied Genevieve with a sudden impre 


smile, perceiving quichly that she had no need 


to fear misconstruction “Yes, I suppose 
tt mght be put that way” 
“ T think you ought to look sorry” 


“Don't I look sorry ? I should say then 
that must be because I look afraid I beleve 
1am very much afraid of what Muss Craven 
wil tay, Te 18 80 late, at will be dark very 
soon, 


“Don't be apprehensive,” said Mr, Kirk 
oswald, changing his tone to one of greater 
lundness. “I will see you safely home, if 
you will allow me, and after that I can easily 
take care that Miss Craven comcs to no harm 
that I can avert. Ishall go Lack by the moor” 

Again Genevieve looked up with the sudden 
mqutry m her eyes that had amused hum so 
much before, but his mstinctive courtesy 
‘was stronger than his amusement 

“Tf you do not know my name I ought to 
tell st to you,’ he sad “It s George Kurk- 
oswald, and I hve at Usselby Crags, there 
fore I have the pleasure to be your neighbour’ 

“Thank you,” Genevieve said, “I did not 
know" Yo herself she added, “ a yet I 
think I did—I think 1 have known it all day 
aince that first moment ” 

All day! It w1s only a fragment of a day 
in troth, and yet it was half a hfetume. 

Surely uf se had never seen this man 
before, then he was one whom she had long 
desited to see, she had head of him, or 
read of him, until the unpression had been 
roade, that he had to day confirmed It was 
he who had mingled with all her past inner 
history, 1t was he about whom all that was 
‘best and highest in her estimate of humanity 
had gathered, it was he to whom she had 
tured for guidance when thought was con 
fused, for help when knowledge was darkened, 
for support and sympathy when the days 
were heavy with unsuspected burdens He 
had been part of her past life, as certainly as 
he was part of the present, aod her future 
was bound to his, though she should never 
see the greatness and the goodness thit was 
in hmm looking down from hus cyes ito bers 
again ull her life should end 

She hardly thought consaously of the 
deeds he had done that day a3 she stood 
there. They were only a part of himself, 
and being himself he could have done no 
other. Yet doubtless the acts had disclosed 
‘the man more plamly than years of uneventfal 
antercourse would hare done And it was 
not only the thing done, the manner of domg 

Womade evidence also, 
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touch there to mar the fine consistency of the 


cession 
‘There was a hghter feelmg in the cottage 
by this time, the httle lad was sitting up, 
leaning against a pillow and sipping some 
tea Rough, uncomely faces maved smilingly 
across the firchght Aulsi¢ looked pale as she 
sat by the sofa She was rocking herself to 
and fro, as if the weight of dread and sorrow 
were loth to leave her, and full dehverance 
hard to recognise. She was not ungrateful, 
poor woman, but her gratitude lay trembhng 
under dread possibilities, awaiting a freer 
moment for expression 

Presently the boy spoke, and his mother 
‘Dent over him 

“*Yon's him ‘at pulled me oot o' the water,” 
he said ma famt voice, and indicating Mr. 
Kirkoswald as he spoke 

“Yes and it was more of a pull than any- 
body would think to look at you now, my 
moan,’ said George, coming to the side of the 
Little patchwork covered sofa, and stroking 
the yellow curls that yet had the salt sea+ 
water in them “I want you to tell me how 
you came to bein the water Your captain 
Says there must have been a mstake some- 
wi I have heard his account, which 1s 


ng 
“YLwas my can fault—at first)” sud the 


cabin boy. 
“So at seems. Captain Unwin expected 
that he was the last to leave the ship—he says 


that he could hardly see through the spray 
and foam who was in the boat, and who was 
not Then, just as he was about to cut the 
rope he saw you on the deck of the hull, and 
called to you as loud as he could to look 
sharp, mstead of which you cast the boat 
adnit, to the dismay of everybody init. The 
captain thinks you must have known that 
they had not the smallest chance of getung 
near the wreck again to take you off” 

‘The hitle lad looked pale, his lip quivered, 
2 tear or two gathered on bis eyelids 

“ The captain sad that?” Davy asked, 
“Te said he shouted ‘Leuk sharp?’ 

“Yes, what did you think he shouted?” 

“ Ah thowt he said, ‘Let go the rope!’ ” 

“And you ket it go?” 

“Ay, ar Ab let it go” 

There was a silence in the httle cottage 
The lads simple, heroic obedience—obe- 
drence to a command which, as he heard it, 
must m its very horror and cmuecity have 
struck him with a sudden bewilderment, was 
‘too great and grand a thing for spoken praue 

A sob broke the silence st was not Mus 


end there saz no Bartholomew who was sobbmg, Her face 
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was white and tense, but there was a smile 
on it. 

“Whet did you think when you saw the 
boat drifting away ?” she asked of the cabin- 


7. 
4 ab didn't think nothin’, miss.” 
“Hoethaaeret 
‘Hus bas to 
quoted George Kirkoswald with a light in his 


rave eyes. 

“ And now tell me what you meant when 
you said it was your own fault?” asked Kirk- 
oswald. 

“TI meant "twas my odn fault for goin’ 
doon below when they were gettin’ ready te 
leave the ship. 

“Then why did you go?” 

“For the mate's pictur... . He didn't 
tell me; but Ah knowed he'd miss it, "Twas 
his wife’s ‘at's just dead 2 month sen.” 

“ And you went below to get that?” 

“Ay, and Ah got :t, an’ Ah kept it a bit 
after Ah was i’ the water. But it got washed 


oot o” my belt.” 
“ How Jong did you stick to the wreck 
after the boat had diifted away?” 

“A good bit—an hour mebbe. Then she 
began to go doon, stam foremost, an’ Ah 
fastened myself to the hfe-buoy—the captain 
told me te stick te that buoy @ long time 
before, when the masts went by the board.— 
Then Ah jumped off fra the bow, an’ tied 
te swin to the boat, but t’ sca were ower 
heavy,” 

‘That was all that Davy Drewe had to tell. 

Kirkoswald knew the rest. He had 
called the attention of the coxswain to some- 
thing floating on the water before they reached 
the little boat ; and that something had proved 
to be the widow's one son, tossing in 
the storm-swept sea, exhausted, half-frozen, 
yet fighting even then for the young life that 
was in hum. 

Davy's tale wag hardly told, when o neigh- 
bour came with the startling news that a 
carriage with two horses was to be seen “in 
the street.” No one there had ever seen a 
cartiage in Soulagnf Bight—there was not a 
horse im the place, nor was there a road that 
any ordinary animal could be expected to 
chimb. 

“Since it is impossible the cab should come 
to you, I fear you must go to the cab,” said 
Mr, Kirkoswald. Genevieve was putting on 
her cloak and hat, the women were 


‘her, thanking her. Davy Drewe was looking | tudes. ‘This made 


at her with childishly open admiration. 


SL you come ant we me again?™ he 
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asked, holding ont his small frost-stiffened 
hand, 


“Yes; I will indeed,” she said. “We 
ought to be friends. This gentleman has 
saved two hives to-day, your life, and my life 
««.. We must remember that, Davy.” 

“Were you goin’ to be droonded ?” 

“Yes;” interposed George Kikoswald, 
“ Miss Bartholomew ran some risk of being 
drowned because of her anzicty to see that 
you were saved.” 

“You'll be thinkin’ Ab’m a thankless 
woman, sir,” said Aulsie Drewe, when Mr. 
Kirkoswald offered her his hand at parting, 
“ Bat it's noan thanklessness ; it's nut known’ 
what te saay, nor how te saay it. Ah feel as 
if Ah'd like te lay down my life for you, if 
80 'twere to be ’at you wanted it.” 

“ Then that is certainly not thanklessness,” 
said Mr, Kurkoswald. Genevieve did not 
hear what other reassuring words he sad. 
There was more knocking at the cottage 
door, more people coming in, Surely that 
was Miss Craven's bonnet! And quite as 
surely that was Mr. Severne's low-crowned 
clerical hat immediately behind it! 

“Oh, I say! We simply thought you were 
lost, Miss tholomew,” said the curate, 

jing forward. “We've come down in 
a cab, Miss Craven and I, ¢he cab, there 
isn’t another in the distiict; and somebody 
else had ordered 1, but it was coming down 
here, and we insisted on coming with it. 
Oh, really] Is that ittle boy ik?” 

Explanations followed, inters] with in- 
troductions, inquiries, disapprobations. Miss 
Craven was very austere, very cétermined 
that her displeasure should not be made Nght 
of. She accepted Mr. Kirkoswald's polite- 
‘nesses as if they were justly ber due, having 
an instant suspicion that he might be in 
some way to blame. " 

So much attentivencss to a gute hare 
portant stranger would be very likely to 
anse out of a sense of culpability. Then, 
fortunately, it occurred to her that in the 
eyes of a man of Mr. Kirkoswald’s leaning, 
the Cravens of Hunsgarth Haggs might not, 
after all, be such very unimportant 2 
He would know something of their ancient 
standing, and he would comprehend that 
though a family might come to be repre- 
sented for all practical purposes by one un- 
married woman, that family was still entitled 
in her, person to stich respect as would bave, 





ing, been paid to it under more fortunate vicissi- 


tmakiers plainer, Miss 
Craven's mood lighter, and ‘pomeward 
journey certainly casier in consequence, 
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The darkness came down suddenly; the 
lamps were hghted m the streets at Thurkeld 
Abbas, Mr. Kirkoswald, who had been 
viding on before the cab, stopped at the 
Richmond Arms until Miss Craven came up 
to ask whether he might not send his man 
over to take the trap up the snow-covered 
roads to Hunsgerth Hragge m the mormmg 
Miss Craven yielded to this, but not too 
readily. Some transferring of parcels took 
place , Mr, Severne shook hands with cvery- 
‘body, amd went away, smiling, blushmg mn 
the dim lamphght. Something had dehghted 
him, some ather thmg had perplexed him , 
but he was not very clear about his sensations 
as he went homeward, Mr. Kirkoswald was 
nding forward again, and he did not stop tll 
he reached the stile by the cottage at Nether- 
bank. Ie dismounted therc, 

“T may call to-morrow to inquire bow you 
are?" he asked, walking by Genevieve’s side 
along the frozen field path. ‘The wind was 
still bowsterous; a few silver stars shonc 
keenly out between the clouds. There were 
lights 1n the window of the httle cottage. 

“Thank you,” said Gencvieve, with un- 
hestutng grace. “I shall be glad to «ce 
you, and my father will be glad to hive an 
opportunity of thanking you... . You will 
not ave hum the opportunity now?” 

“¥ am ofaid J may not, thank you. I 
must go up with Muss Craven as the roads 
are so bad,’ 


He waited a moment by the foot of the 
uny fight of steps. Keturah opened the 
door with an exclamation. “Good night,” 
said Genevieve gravely, standing a moment 
im the glow of the light that came from the 

tchen fire, “Good mght.... There are 
80 many other things that ought to be saud 
that I am unable to say any of them.” 

“Tam glad you have not ined to say 
them,” answered George Kurkoswald, with a 
deep intentness in his tone. “There are 
things that are much more peimanently con- 
tenting to me unsaid.” 


CHAPIER XVIN.—JULIEL OR ELAINE? 


“Love at fiat maght 
haat Stat aah the eurest love, aed forth sexsom— 





Sie Awrume Hiuys 


Guwuvirve had spoken quite when 
she told Miss Ruchinond hat Pig not 
lonely. She had an acnve brain and achve 
fingers. The tmy house needed curefal and- 
constant mindfulness , the study offered oc-| 
cupation; Keturah required a conmderate | 
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supernsion. Then, too, she had her piano, 
her embrosdery, there were letters to be 
‘wntten, books to be read ; for sympathy and 
society she had her father; for the solitary 
hours which she had always enjoyed there 
was the moor, the reedy marsh, or the wide 
seashore. “I wanted nothing,” the gurl said. 
to herself, “and yet st seems as it I had 
wanted all.” 

It was but natural that a day so eventful 
as that stormy day in Soukgrf Bight should 
cause @ great reversal and upheaval m the 
e@usting order of things, especially since that 
order had, undentably, been of a sumple and 
settled kind. It was almost mevitable that 
thought should Imger on such a day, that 
thonght should turn to revere, end mouse 
upon it, that musing should grow creative, 
and build upon st. 

Juhet’s musings on the balcony took form, 
and landied ito a guileless yet forceful con- 
fession of love, though not a hundred words 
of Romeo's had fallen upon her ear, 


Ag ont ag uta se pte ic, 


Elane spoke less, and less passionately in 
her first sudden love for Lancelot , but— 


“All ght long lus face before her Lived, 


ue] di in 
Bioasls Cage Radial br ee ain 


Genevieve’s love resembled both these, 
and it differ-d from both. It resembled 
them in suddenness, in completeness, it 
differed from Juhet’s in respect of impatience , 
from Elatne's m respect of simple and beau- 
‘tiful self-abandonment. 

Her nature was too rare, too fine and 
strong, to che for need of another nature ; 
but by reason of these very qualities her need 
of love once wakened would become the one 

e need of her life. 

Hier need of lovet It had never existed 
tll now ; and now it was one with her need 
of an atmosphere for her Soul to breathe in, 

All day there was with her in the room a 
new light, a new strength, a new reason for 
living hfe at 1s very best. 

Tt was a sunny day, clear and keen, and 
calm with the strange calmness that only 
ons after coe paenar sy ‘The snow way 

Tying white upon great sloping 
upland, under the clumps of dark fir-trees, 
overall the wide, low-lying land that stretched 
‘between the rugged slope and the sea, 

Everything was stil, so still that 2 footfall 
on the frozen field made echo enough in the 
Iittle house to stir the pulse to quicker move 
ment. Genevieve was ashamed for her blush, 
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when the door opened and Mr. Kirkoswald 
came in, afraid lest her heart's secret should 
blaze itself in the heart's colours on her face 
How tall and strong he looked in that htile 
room! He seemed to fill it with his m- 
pressiveness, with the finely careless digmty 
that he had when he moved and spoke 


“T see that it i: a mere matter of courtesy Kur 


to ask you how you are,” he said, looking 
imto her face with a grave and kind itent 
ness, “ Are you 1eally no worse for all that 
you went through yesterday?” 

“Thank you, no—not any worse,” Gene 
vieve replud. “I should like to have gone 
down to Soulegnf Bight aga today if I 
might I wish so much to know how Davy 
Diewe 1, and the others” 

“They are all nght—thit 18, a8 nght as 
one could expect,” rephed Mr Kirkoswald 
with compassion in his tone,“ Poor Vernill 
couldn't have his broken arm set tll this 
moming Tic looks the worst of them all, 
bat Dr Setton says hell come round in 
time, Davy Drewe was sitting on a stool by 
the fire, whistling ‘Sweet Dubhn Bay,’ wd 
catting 2 modcl of the hull of the Vi/sng 

« «+ But there! that 3s stupid of met 1 
‘was not to mention the model ” 

“Tsce!? said Genevieve, smuhng It was 
1 dreamy, lmgenng smile that played about 
her beautiful mouth, Was she recogmsing 
the human Promptings by which this new 
found fnend was led? A litle silence fol 
lowed, it was as if her beauty were weaving 
@ spell thit a man might ly dare to break 
unidvisedly 

‘Was it only her beauty? George Kirk 
oswald asked of himself ashe sat there Was 
at only that she made a picture as she sat 
before him with her faultless face, her crown 
of soft, shining, yellow hair, her deep, violct 
grey eyes? She had on a dress of warm 
white serge, there was some lace round her 
throat, and @ string ot two of coral beads 
‘No detajl that went to the making of the 
whole escaped him, but he knew thit for 
tum the spell wa» m none of these. The fice 
ttself, lovely as it was, did but seem the 
human expression of some lovelier spiitual 
ideal. 

Suddenly Genevieve recollected herself, 
and a buraing blush of sel-accusation spread. 
over her face and throat. 

“Shall I tel! my father that you are here?” 
she ashed, “or will you go down to the 
studio?” 

“ Which would he prefer?” 

“ZT don't know, I don’t thnk he would 
care much, but I should hke you to go 
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thang” the pal mos spealg wh ker 
the gul said, ing with her 
usual unconventional honesty, “I have been 
thmking that I should hke to show you 
some of his work” 

“And I have been wishing much that I 
might be ye pesuanied to see it," rephed Mr 

koswald, also speaking honestly 

They went out together, down through the 
leafless orchard. The tmsted trunks of the 
apple trees were throwing long blue shadows 
across the snow, the old moss green well 
was sprinkled with diamonds, the hedzes 
were bright with scarlet rose lips, a robin 
‘was swaying lightly up and down on a purple 
bnarspray. Far away beyond the snow 
covered pasture lands you could sec the dark 
Dlue giey sweep of heaving waters 
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Tut door of the studio was open Noel 

mew had heard voices, and he stood 
there quictly eager to welcome the man who 
had saved bis dwghters life He lookud 
wan and tired , and it seemed to Genevieve 
that bis scant and illarranged grey hur wis 
even greyer than she had bebeved it to bu. 
He was, as usual, very grave and very calm 

Bis first words were of course words ol 
gratitude Lhey were not many, and they 
wore quitly sud, but his emotion wi 
appirent, even to the point of giving pain 
This was only for a moment, however. 

“Te isan ill wind that blows nobody good, 
he said, recovermg hnmself “And I must 
not forget that I owe to yesterday’s pen! the 
pleasure of seeing you here to day” 

“{ should, of course, have given myself 
the pleasure of coming sooner or later,” sad 
Kukoswald “1 hope Idon't interrupt your 
work by coming this afternoon?” 

“On the contrary, you are domg it a 
service, by preventing my working with 1 
tured eye and a still more tured bram ” 

“I suppose most musts are tempted to do 
that?” 

“T believe so, and I bebeve that the 
greater the unfitness for work the stronger the 
fascination of it, that 1s, of continuing it. It 
3880 at least with me. It ucamer to put my 

dowa in the middle of 9 successful 
morning $ work than at the end of a doubtful 
. 


day.” 
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“That I think I can understand,” said 
Kirkoswald, who seemed to Genevieve to be 
Jistening with an interest that was as real as 
it was deferential. After a moment's pause 
he added, “I have often wished, when Ihave 
found myself standing before a picture that 
1 have really cared for, that I might know 
something of the history of its creation.” 

“In many eases, perhaps in scven out of 
ten, the true history would disappoint you. 
Is not Browning's ’ Andrea del Sarto" a teve- 
lation 2” 

“Tt is," said Kirkoswald, “2 sad one, But 
the pictures of Lucrezia’s face reveal things 
1o me that are sadder far, Take ing’s 
poem, del Sarto’s pictures, his wife's portrait, 
and you have as painful a soul's tragedy as 
you need want.” 

‘The walls of the studio were stil! decorated 
with unfinished paintings, with careless 
sketches, with masterly studics, On the 
casel there was a full-length figure. It was, 
as George Kirkoswald saw for himself, a 
bvautiful-browed Ainone. ‘The Judas had 
been put away out of sight, untouched since 
the day it had excited discussion, 

Noct Bartholomew was somewhat surprised 
by the insight and pertinence of his visitor’s 
vemarks. 

“You paint yourself?” he asked, as they 
nat by the studio fire, in the midst of the glow 
of fine colour, of artistic ornament and sug- 
gestion that was everywhere in the place, 

“No, on the contrary, 1 can't draw a 
straight line,” was the reply. “But I have 
Jong been attracted towards art—half against 
any will in the first instance, I have been 
told that Byron had a great contempt for 
painting. I had no contempt, but a con- 
summate indifference. A painted canvas 
seemed to me such an unreal thing, I know 
now that il was my own incapacity for 
nising the real, that is to say, the spiritud, 
the true real, when I saw it ; my own inability 
to perceive the right cotnection between 
‘buman life and human art.” 

“Then you are now altogether on the side 
of the artists?” sail Genevieve, She was 
sitting oppasite to George Kirkoswald, and 
her eyes met his. He saw that there was an 
intenser meaning in her question than it 
mgt seem o have, before reply 

le paused a moment replyi 

“Would you mind explaining to me more 
exactly what you meau ?” he asked, 

“ Furst let me explain,” interposed Mr. 
Bartholomew, with a quietly humorous smile 
that was more visible in his eyes than about 

his mouth. ™ My daughter has the misfortune 
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to have inherited strongly Puritan tendencies, 
tendencies that have skipped over one gene- 
ration if not two, and are now displaying 
themselves all the more strongly for the 
lapse. . . . . Proceed, my dear; inform Mr. 
Kirkoswald that deep in your heart of hearts 
you believe all painting, all sculpture, all 
secular poetry and music to be s0 niany 
snares o! the Evil Onc.” 

‘There was a distinct silence, Genevieve's 
face was tumed a little toward the fire, as if 
she were looking into it for some thought or 
word that she wanted, 

“1 am sure that your father has stated the - 
case from the extremest point he could find to 
stand upon,” said Mr. Kirkoswald, speaking 
in a tone that betrayed both his interest and 
his appreciation of the difficulty. 

“So he has,” said the girl, turning a grave 
uplifted face toward him. “ But I will not 
say that he has gone beyond the truth. I 
dare not say it, lest my words should come 
back upon me.” 

There was no smile now on the face of 
either listener; one face had a touch of 


surprise, 

“Perhaps, if I may venture to say so, you 
are suspending yout judgment at present?” 
Kirkoswald said, 

“Tt bas been in a state of suspense ever 
since I began to think at all, and I sce no 
pros] of any conclusion to the matter. 

Ys T have let it rest.” 

“Or, rather it has let you rest,” said her 
father, 

© Fxactly. Coming to Murk-Marishes was 
the hoisting of a flag of truce.” 

“Which I suppose you do not consider 
equivalent to a declaration of peace?” in- 
quired Kitkoswald, 

“No, I do not,” said Genevieve. Then 
she added more gravely, “ I think that peace 
for me would mean the death of one of my 
two natures—the artistic, or what my father 
terms the Puritan, So far as I can tell, they 
are both very much alive; though at present 
they have no reason for cleshing.” 

“Then you have the misfortune to repre- 
sent in your own person the two opposing 
Parties? 

“Yes, I suppose 20. 1 ata very conscious 
of being torn two. ways" said Genevieve, 

“On the one hand by a love of beauty, on 
the other by a fear that your desire for things 
beautiful ia not, from the highest standpoint 
of all, a legitimate desire ?" 

. Precisely,” said Genevieve, looking up 
with some gratitude, some wonder in her eyes. 
“It is precisely that. 1 want what I think 
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the whole civilised world is wanting, A RI- 
onto ce le wh; ks exactly 2’ 

“To reconcile what, ong ly?” 
asked her father. ee . 

“The Sermon on the Mount and the inte- 
rior of a modem artistically furnished house,” 
sad the gul, speaking as af she spoke of a 
ting long considered. 

“The command to take no thought for 
your hfe, with the strong, pure seeming in 
stinct for graceful, refined, and beautiful sur 
roundings?” said George Kirkoswald. Then 
he added, “Does st seem to you that no 
ach reconciliation 18 possible ?” 

“On the contrary, I feel that ef must be 
possible," declared Genevieve with enthusiasm: 
“ But I cannot see at, I cannot find it One 
day I honour most the men who can set their 
foot upon the neck of pre, the pnde of the 
eye, the pride of life—who can live out their 
days surrounded by four bare walls, and never 
know that they are bare. Another day, and 
my whole soul 1s stirred by some good, some 

lory that I discern through some trumph of 
uman art—art that has drawn its iny 
from Nature, and 80, assuicdly, can lead one 
from Nature up to Nature's God.” 

“ How the world 1s made for each of us" 
said Kirkoswald musingly, hardly recognising 
Tus utterance as a quotation. 

“You think that?” said Bartholomew, 
adding reverently, “ It has always seeined to 
me that Christ's own different way of devling 
with each differently-consututed and ditfer- 
ently-circumstanced individual that came to 
‘Hun, was certamly sufhcient warrant for sup- 
posing that He had no desire to reduce huma 
nity to one dead level of thought and opi- 
nion.” 

“One may be sure He never meant that,” 
said Kirkoswald , “and it seems to me, also, 
a sure thing that He never meant to ctush 
out any human feeling for whatsoever things 
are lovely, or pure, or beautiful, or true.” 

hel I am one mth you,” interposed 
Genevieve. “He who said, ‘Consider the 
jihes,' and declared that Solomon m all his 
glory was not arayed as they were, could 
never have desued that any human being 
should pass through the world with eyes 
closed to its marvellous loveliness, But we 
‘were not speaking of natural beauty.” 

“No; we were not,” said Kirkoswald, ap- 
Preciating the effort to keep him to his argu- 
ment. “But to reply to what you said just 
now, how many people have passed through 
the world with eyes closed to every gloiy of 
sunrise and sunset, who have never been 
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of green leases, the npple of 2 brook, or the 
sparkle of sunlight on a summer sea’ How 
many have gone down to their graves care- 
‘worn, totl-stamed, crushed out of iife by the 
burden and heat of the day, who have never 
once m their whole long life felt the sweet 
mfluence of 


TES Sitp tase nang ea ht? 

If Art had no other mission but to minis. 
ter to the needs of such as these, it would 
still have a most glonous and decided right 
of being” 

“And you think it has even a wider mi 
ston than that?” ashed Genevieve, 

J do, undoubtedly; a musion as wide as 
that of science itself,” stud Kirkoswald. Then 
hrs lps parted with the shadow of a smile. 
“ But I am not going to touch upon science,” 
he continued, “you would not Jet me, I 
know. You think I was going to reason 
illogicaly. But yust fet me say that st seems 
to me that science, instead of destroying the 
Chostian’s idea of God, will one day unfold 
‘Him to human cyes in aspects so grand, with 
atinbutes so stupendous, with powers and de- 
SIgnS $0 inconceivable to us at present, that 
humanity will be tempted to look back upon 
the days of pre-scientific darkness as pityingly 
as we sometimes look back over the aay of 
mingled doubt and anticipation that preceded 
the coming of Christ." 

“So great you beheve to be the ends of 
science?” asked Bartholomew. 

“Yes, and equally gieat I believe the 
ends of art tobe. Therefore it 1 that I look 
upon a true artist as upon a true steward of 
the mysteries of God. He 1s not more not 

an interpreter—a revealer to com- 
mon eyes of nature, the ‘ time-vesture,’ woven 
that man may have some ever-visible token 
of the nearness of his God.” 

“ You me hstening, my daughter?” 

“Yes, I am listening very willingly,’ said 
Genevieve, “' and also gratefully.” 

“Oh, please don't be grateful!” entreated 
George Kirkoswald, “that sounds a if I 
had made no muipression at all. I should 
like to make an impression, if tt were but a 
shght one, so that you may be the bette: 
prepared to listen to the Reconciler when 
‘he comes." 

“Don’t make light of it, please.” 

“Certamly I will not. And, indeed, you 
are might, it 1s not a light matter m these 
days. Every one who can thik at all 15 
taking it more or less senously , and, so far 
as I can discern, there is a general tendency 


awakened to one tender thull by the rustle! to what one may term ‘coming round,” on 
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the part of those who might seem to be the 
natural opponents of art. I heard one cler 
gyman confessing to another the other day 
that he had never seen the real glory and 
loveliness of a sunset sky untit he had seen a 
few scorcs of painted sunsets.” 

“‘That bems out what Browning says. 
‘What 1s the passage, Genevieve ?” 

“You mean the one in ‘ Fra Lippo Lippi ?’ 


© For, dop't you mark? we're mide so that we love 
Hirtew ine tne ore pase? 
mK 





“el Saab the context rightly, the 
poet includes more than landscapc-painting,? 
said Bartholomew, who appeared to be very 
content to eheit another's views, keeping 
‘back hrs own, f indeed he had any that he 
could have presented on the spur of the 
momtnt, which 3 doubtful 

“Yes,” said Genevieve, “he includes na- 
tue anvmate as well as mammate. Ie puts 
the question — 

Jos fel heal ay ono 
Pate One eo 


Mach mare Ae Gaarts of 218, wotnen, 
Thins ane the fe ite 102” 


“Of course, ull that can be said for the 
panting of nature apphes m a much higher 
and stonzer measure to the painting of huma+ 
nity, Or 0 it secms to me,” said Kirkoswald 
“The churacter, the history, that lies so pathe- 
tically written in the lines of a human conn 
tenance may surely be as beautful a thine, 
and as full of meanmg, as the truth that les 
am the scars of a rugged cliffside, It 16 by 
the study of art that one learns to see ‘what 
Deauty there 1s in the dark cyes that are sunk 
with weeping, and in the paleness of those 
fixed faces which the world’s adversity has 
compassed about, till they shine m their 
patience lke dymg watch fires through twi 
hight’ I may be wrong, but it certainly 
appears to me tbat there is a greater sym- 
pathy abroad for all manner of su 
and I attribute the growth laegely to the 
grater spiead of-art and poetry, under the 
head of poetry including the prose poems of 
such men as Dickens, such women as Mrs, 
Gaskell... .. But, there? again I shali 
have to be brought back to the subject.” 

“No, I won't bnng you back any more to- 
day,” Genevieve sud. ‘I have a feelmg 
that I did not state my own case efectively 
in the beginniny 

“ Therefore 


“You are feeling victorious?” 

“On the whole, yes. But st modifies the 
feeling to be told that you did not bring your 
fall strength against me, Will you do your 
worst nevt tune?” 

“T wil do my best,” said Genevieve. 

“And may I be there to see?” said her 
father, restraining the smile that played about 
his face, lighting up its sadness with an almost 
pathetic hght. 


(Hap, XX, 1HE MISTRESS OF YARRELL CRO! 1. 
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‘Tue thaw that followed that heavy snow 
was a very piolonged affair; some time had 
to pass befaie the Bartholomews could return 
the calls of some of their more distant neigh- 
bours. It was not an unbappy tme—at was 
too full of life and work to be unhappy. When- 
ever there was ight enough Noel Bartholomew 
wrought at his beautiful AEnone, or, 1f Mr. 
Seveine came, he worked a hittle at ‘the Sir 
Galahad. When the hght failed he sould 
read, or diaw in black and white, or sit and 
dream. Sometimes he would read aloud to 
Genevneve whilst she sat at her embroidery ; 
sometimes in the firelight they would stt and 
talk, Genevieve always thought ths the 
best time of all, there was so much confi- 
dence, so little stram; there was no more 
dread of silence than of mistaken speech. 

One duil grey afternoon they sat together 
as usual: there was a cheery fire, and 
Genevieve's canary seemed to be singing to 
the leapmg flame, Mr. Kirkoswald had 
called dunng the day, merely, he said, to beg 
that they would not thmk of going up to 
‘Usselby until the roads were better. He had 
stayed im the studio awhile, then he had 
Imgered again m the dainty sitting-room ; 
and Genevieve had found that his Ingenng 
there was very sweet—penlously sweet, 
‘When he went out, a little cry, half of glad- 
ness, halt of a new and unknown pain, went 
efter ium, a ery that came echomg back a 
moment later with the force of an openly- 
uttered reproach. 

Genevieve was thinking of it as she sat 
silently there by her father’s ste in the twi- 
light. When she spoke he was aware of the 
slight effort m her voice. 

“What age should you say Mr. Kuk- 
oswald uw, father?” she asked, somewhat 


is acy ha eee sy abruptl; 


“1. a thmking of his age thas momung,” 
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answered Mr Bartholomew. “He will be 
thirty-five, or thereabouts ” 

* Not more than that?” 

“No, he can’t be more than that, 


What age should you have supposed him to 
be 

“Fifty! .. What 1s xt that makes him 
Jook 90 old?” 

@ He does look old for ns years, I admt, 
and there is a history im his But I 
should say it was the history of some more 
or less intellectual strife, rather than of any 
ordinary life experience. Whatever 1tis thas 
taken the years. Still st 1s @ grand face and 
a grand head 1” 

“You ate thinking of pamting 1?” sud 
Genevieve, rather m the tone of a protest 
A minute later she was conscious of a strong 
desire to see it painted. 

“No, on the contrary, I decided this 
morning that his face was one that I should 
never attempt,” replied Mr Bartholomew 
“T could but fal, It 1 too full of the per- 
plexity of life, and his eyes have too 
of the lummousness of thought in them 
an pee there 1s 2 good deal in hum that 
could never be made viable on canvas J 
should try to make it visible , 1t would elude 
me, and I should be leit with the conscious- 
ness of having spent my strength for nought” 

There was another brict pause, then 
another question came with cfort — 

“You like hie, father 2?” 

“Yes, I hke him." 

“You don't say that heartily ” 

“Don't 1? Shall I say st aga, and put 
more heart into 1¢ 2” 

“‘Lhere! that 1 satire We will not speak 
of Mr Kirkoswald again to day” 


Another afternoon—a pale yellow after- 
noon—the cab came from fhmkeld Abbas 
to take Noel Bartholomew and his daughter 
to Yarrell Croft It was a large, massively- 
but, grey stone house, standing half-way 
down the slope where the upland curved to 
the west The roads about it were well 
kept, the leafless trees were tall and stately, 
and they were so grouped as to look pic 
turesque even in their leaflessness. In front 
of the house there was a portico with pillars, 
and a double fiight of broad stone steps. 

‘Masa Richmond was in the drawing room. 
She was alone when they went im, sitting 
there, gracious and graceful, in a dress of 
maby velvet. She was like a picture m its 
prope: setting now, The yellow hght out 
‘ide seemed to give value to the nch furm 
ture, the glowimg drapenes, the blue and 


‘cnimson and gold of the pemted and diapered 
ceilmg. Genevieve could not help wonder- 
ang what Miss Richmond had been domg, 
and of what she had been thinking as she sat 
there m the midst of so much mrgmificence. 
‘There was no sign of any book or work 
Ibe grand was closed ‘The luxurious 
looking cushions, strewn about £0 profusely, 
‘seemed to be the only things in aciual use, 

Miss Richmond was very quiet, very im- 
Pptessive, perhaps even more impressive than. 
usual Cecil, coming into the room, seemed 
as of he hardly understood his sister's mood 
He watched her furtively for a time, then he 
ceased to watch, ot to try to undeistand, but 
he went on wishing that she wonld be more 
cordial to Miss Bartholomew Genevicye 
bad not missed any cordiality, She med to 
be responsive to Cecil’s attentions, but they 
became a little pronounced, a htile embar 
rassing , and he seemed to take any sign of 
embarrassment rather as a compliment It 
did not trouble Genevieve much She wis 
histenmg to Miss Richmond, wondenng 
about her hfe. Something scemed to be 
weighing upon her, some great loneliness or 
weariness, some strong desire. She was 
speaking of wasted lives, of unseen sorrows, 
unsuspected despairs, of life long mrsunder 
standings Mr Bartholomew was listemny, 
replying when reply was called for, but he 
felt at a loss to know whether Mass Rich 
mond’s remarks were quite of the general 
nature they appeared on the surfice of them 
to be It was odd how, now and then, the 
mans keen perceptive powers failed him. 

Genevieve knew less of Mus Richmond 
than her father did, but she saw more than 
he did today To her there was nothing 
mmpersonal about Diana Richmonds words 
except the grammatical mood of them 

Once the girl thought that, it they had 
been alone, she would have knelt down 
beside Miss Richmond, and clasped her 
hand, and prayed her to speak of the thing, 
whatever it was, that was lymg onderneath 
the stilled, opptessive graciousness of her 
ways. Her words wore said slowly, quietly, 
en cally, but thry had the effect of a 

cry of confession upon the gurl, whosc 
own emotions were just then being wrought 
upon more than she herself knew. 

“The strange thing 1s," Miss Richmond 
was saying, “that people don't gut ove 
things, they dow’s forget as the preachers of* 
consolation tell you they do. ‘ Time hers 
all sorrows,’ they tell you, but it 1s a plate 
tude, and nota tue one, Sometimes people 
deceive themselves, they thmk they have 
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forgotten, and then something brings all back 
again, and 1t 15 worse than before.” 

“T suppose it 1s 80, very often,” sud Mr 
Bartholomew, sadly. He was thinking of 
‘is own sorrow just then—he could not help 
t—we if he could ever deceive lnm 
self into thinking that he had forgotten. 

Muss Richmond was continuing — 

“Thad a frend,” she sad, “it was years 
ago; we were children together, When she 
was engaged to be marred I felt wt lke a 
blow, as af she had died, and I went into 
deep mourning. But the engagement was 
soon broken off, The man was a fhrt, and 
as cruel and heartless as a man could be. 
Nothing would move hum. She was years 
before she got over it. All the best of her 
life went m anguish. But she dil seem to 
get over at at last. Then—only a year or 
two ago—the man came back he hail been 
abroad for years, and with hum came all my 
fuend’s sorrow, It had all to be hved 
and endured over aga. She 15 
yet. You mmght think st would kill her, but 
it will not. She 1 very strong She will 
hye and suffer for a hfetime yet. And 
man does not care They often meet, He 
niust see it all, but he cares nothing—nothing 
for the lifelong martyrdom that he 
brought about.” 

Suddenly-—-while Miss Richmond was 
speaking—there flashed across Noel Bar- 
tholomew’s biain the remembrance of the 
conversation that had passed between him- 
self and Miss Craven on the first might of his 
arnval at Hunsgarth Haggs He glanced 
towurds Genevicve, but she did not under 
stand the glance. How should she? Miss 
‘Craven and her father had spoken of ¢ dozen 
people, all of whom were only names to her. 
How should she remember that George 
Kirkoswald’s name and Miss Richmond's 
had been mentioned together? And if she 
had remembered, how she have sus- 
pected—as her father did—that Miss Rich- 
mond’s frend and Miss Richmond's self 
were one and the same, with historical vana- 
tions? 

“And after all it is only a suspicion,” he 
said to himself damng the long drive home- 
ward from Yarrell Croft—it was very long 


and very sient, and the silence was less com- under the 


prehensible than the silences between the 
father and daughter usually were. 

"Two days later the thick yellow sky changed 
toaclear, und, frostyblue. Noel Bartholomew 
was divided in Ins mad as to how he should 
make the most of such a day. Fmally the 
expession on his daughter's face decided 


him, He would leave ng mournful Anone, 
and go down to Soulsgnf Bight to sketch = 
wreck washed ashore during the last mght of 
the storm , the night after the day on which 
George Kurkoswald had spent his strength 
and nshed his life to save the hves of others. 

Tt was not only Kirkoswald’s chivalrous 
courage that was moving Bartholomew to 
have faith m him, Doubt thrust iteclf m, 
echoes of Dorothy Craven's words came 
back, romembrances of Miss Richmond's 
emotion, but Noel Bartholomew was not 2 
man to be unduly mfiuenced by such evidences 
as these against his own better judgment, 
“There has been nothing 10 Karkoswald’s 
Ife that he could not explain, sf,explanation 
were needed,” he suid to himself in the dead 
of the night, when he lay awake, thinking of 
Ins daughter's future as he had never thought 
of st before, and realising his own carelessness 
about it, 

The carelessness was imcomprehensble 
now that its probable consequences were 
becoming visible in the distance. If hfe 
were spared to him, with power to work, he 


the might atone in a mcasure, but the “af” was 


an urportant one, and he perceived it now. 
He could only hope that Lnowlcdge had not 


has come too late. 


He could not shut his eyes to the other 
possibility, the possiblity that his daughter 
might marry. It was distant enough~-he 
hoped that it might long remain distant ; 
but he reccgnised the fact that since hiv 
child had no mother, 1t would be well for 
hum to try to excrcise a mother’s foresight 
He would spare her pain ut she might be 
spared by any watchfulness of his, 

A moment of mingled sadness and per- 
plcxity came to him when he saw the sudden 
light on her five as he spoke of gong down 
tothe Bight But the sadness did not stay 
with bm. He looked 2t fairly im the face, 
“What is it I am dreading?” he asked of 
hunself, and he anew that there was nothing 
to which he could put a name. He took no 
account of the fact that the nameless fears, 
the nameless sorrows of life, are often a large 
and heavy part of life's sll, 

No such shadow came over Genevieve, 
Even in the solitude of her own little room 
thatched eaves she blushed for her 
‘own half uttered hope. “He will be there— 
I know he will be there she said, arranging 
her yellow hair under a wide-bnrumed, purple 
velvet hat. She was not vam—she had 
never been vam—but she was too sumple- 
mainded not to be glad ior once in her hic 
that another should find her fair enough to . 
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be pleasant to look upon. It was a gladness 
she had never really known tul now, and she 
could not have told how she had come te 
now it All within her that concerned this, 
new found fnend was unquestioned, and un- 
questionable. 

Enend! That was quite the nght word, 
aml she nsed it to herself always, saying 
softly, “I shall know now what human: 
ship means, At last I shall know.” 

Her cheek had not forgotten its blush, 
nor her kp its bappy smile, when she per- 
ceived that her prophecy was fulfilled 

Soulsgnf Bight was ali ahve that morn- 
ing—almost as much alive ag it had been on 
the day of the storm The stranded ship 
had broken up dunng the hist tide or two 
Groups of figures were hurrying about, men 
with gay coloured sou’ westers and 


blue guermseys, women with red shawls, yards 


children with bright pimafores, some were 
bringing firewood from the wrecks that hy 
on the dark beich, others brought ropes 
and iron A man was up with a 
clock that he had found amongst the meck 
ae both tts hands were gone, and the dial- 
plate was cracked across. Some children 
were making metry over a bird-cage which 
had been found among the tangl 

with a little dead bird at the bottom of it, 

People were straymg all about the sinds. 
Some were sauntering away toward the reef, 
ecnett yore coming back On the edge of 
the qnay there was a gentleman standing, a 
tall, strong man, with dark har, a loose 
ftey coat, and an impressive manner of 
Wearing it He was talking to the auctioneer, 
who had come down from Thurkeld Abbas 
to sell one of the wrecks. Suddenly he 
turned his head, not Lnowimg why he tuned 
at, and the colour that rose slowly to his 
clear, dark toned face was plain there for 
any one to see. He came forward rather 
hurnedly, but as af he ted to repress some- 
thing as he came. ‘Ihe hght mm his eyes as he 
shook hands with Genevieve was at least as 
glad as the ight in her own, 

“Do you know that I have been hoping 
I may say expecting—that you would 
come?" he said. "Indeed, more or less, I 
Deheve that I always expect you to be in 
Soulsgnf Bight when I come down ” 

“Do you expect to see me standing on 
that rock in a storm ?” she asked, the smile 
dymg away from her lips as she spoke and 
a grave look coming mto her eyes. “TI 
sometimes wonder how I can ever forget 
that moment)” 

“TIT thmk I don't forget it,” George Kirkos- 


arg 


wald rephed, speaking intently, but as if he 
spoke to himself Mr, Bartholomew was 
walking forgetfully away with Ishmael Crudas 
toward a group of people who were gather- 
mg round the wreck that was about to be 
sold by auction. 

‘There was a little silence. Mi Korkos 
wald and Genevieve were on “the 


fnend- staith,” a» the people termed the wooden 


quay. The sun was shinmg, in a pale, wintry 
fashion, over the blue sea that was only just 
stured by a hght breeze , the wavelets broke 
far out over the purple-brown reef that was 
all broken into long lines by the strips of 
standing water that reflected the pale blue of 
the sky. Russet red anchors were lying 
half embedded m the sands, 2 strong sail 
lay riven into atnps of canvas a few inches 


dark wide, a tall mast was there, with broken 


chnging to it, halfbuned underneath 
there was a ship's lantern and a tea kettle, a 
little farther on there was a curving piece of 


bat eae of 4 violin standing out of the 
‘sant 

“You will not care to go down to the 
sale?” saul Mr. Kukoswald Turning to 


look at Gencvicve as be spoke he saw that 
her eyes wete filled with tears “ You had 
better come and see Davy Drewe," he added 
with gentleness, moving to go as he spoke. 
“ Davy has been wanting to see you for days 
past, and I am beginning to have a notion 
that be holds me responsible for your non 
appearance... . Would you like to go and 
‘see him now?” 

“ Yes,” said Genevieve , “I should like it 
very mauch. But will you tell my father? 
He may want me if he 13 going to sketch.” 

“J will tell him while you talk to Davy 
I should hke you to stay there awmle, m the 
cottage, xf you will You are not used to 
scenes like this.” 

Tt was all quite natural—ths care, this 
protection, this deep understanding kindness 
Tt was as natural as if it had always been, 
and yet it had the tremulous surpnse, the 
quick, quiet, palpitating gladness of a new 
and unboped-for joy 

were only Aulsie Dicwe and her 
little lad m the cottage on the lull-side. 
Ailse was knitting, and she might not stay 
her hand, she earned much of her byvng 
that way, knitting strong blue guernseys for 
the Sshermen of the Bight. 

“Eh, bless you, then, 1s 't you?” she had 
snd in her own rude, glad way as she opened 
the door “Come yer ways m, an’ mt ya 
doon, both o’ ya, Ah said when muss came 
she'd be comm’ wi’ you, Ah sad so to Davy. 
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An’ Ah satd af Ab’d been better off for 
menseful * grathing, Ah’d ha’ meade bold to 
ha’ asked you both tv a cup o’ tea.” Then 
the woman stopped, too dignified to lay bare 
the worst, and 100 cheerful for any ordinary 
listener to suspect it 

George went out presently, and Davy 
went up stairs, coming down again with & 
tiny model of a ship, which he would have 
lacked courage to offer but for his mother’s 
prusence there It was not very damuly 
fished, but it wis beautiful by reason of sts 
fe proportions. 

e's done xt all husself, mus, an’ he 
thowt ‘at yad like to hev it, as it ‘ud sort o” 
remind ya o’ that day, an’ o° your life an his 
Dein’ saved together ike. An’ eh, but yon 
gentleman 1s a brave man! an’ a strong un, 
too They saay he pulled 1 the boat as if 
he'd mver done nowt but bandle an oar since 
he was born Ah reckon yad know him 
afore yer came te this neighbourhood, mss?” 

“No, I did not know bim before,” said 
Pcp tiad “Y dui not know hun until that 

lay " 

“Ya don’t saay so? Then, mebbe, ‘tisn’t 
as Ah thowt,” said Ailste, looking into Gene- 
vieve’s fice, as uf she fiared that she had 
anade a mistake =" Ya mun excuse me, 
mss, 1f Ab sad owt ‘at Ab sudn't ha’ sad 
But there weren't no harm anyways in me 
pruun' hm. Ah didn’t know him myse!’ 
‘ull they said his name were Kurkoswald , but 
Ah’d scen Imm when he was a litle lad, 
‘Ab’d seen um up at Usselby . . Yall ha 
been there, miss 2” 

“No,' sud Genevieve, aga feclng that 
the admeion would be considered an un- 
wilhng onc—‘no, we have not been to 
Usselby yet... Do you hnow it well?” 

“Noa, Ah don’t know it nut to saay well, 
but ’tsn’t much of a pluare, nut the Yarrell 
Croft, nor nothing o' that sort Years ago 
‘was'a kin o! rackledoon oul spot, an’ Ah 
aver heerd ‘at owt had buen done tot 1" 
oad man was ba queer, ya know He wam't 
nowt ov a gentiemin, nut like this Heda 
secght o' money, 80 they said, but he were as 
arcedy as sin, 1’ sarvants used to tell on him 
goin’ doon inta ¢’ kitchen, an’ cuttin’ a talla 
candle inta three, an’ givin’ owther on ’em a 
bit yance 1 weel An’ they wasn't alloo'd 
noa supper He turned tvery Sarvant there 
was off {’ spot one winter, acause they'd 
roasted some ‘taties unbeknown ty him” 

“ But had he no wife?” asked Genevieve, 
who could hardly in any way connect George 
Kurkoswald with such a home hie as this. 

© Mensefal—deceat, respectable 
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“Noa, honey,” said Ailne Drewe, sipping 
mto the word of endeanment unawares, as 
homely Yorkshire folk will do, when their 
hearts are won. “Noa, honey. His wife 
died when this gentleman waa born; that 
mebbe was how t oad man came to be sa 
despcrt strange An he was straange! Ah 
remember once when Ah was nobbat a little 
lass goin’ aboot wi’ t’ Kessenmas waits to 
sing, an’ we went trampin’ all t’ way up to 
Usselby 1°? saw an’ darknesy , an’ what did 
Coad teistul+ do but throw up his winder, 
an’ fire a gun nght in among us afore we'd 
fauly gettcn started wi’ ‘God rest you, mary 


“Oh, mmagme i! Was any one burt?” 
Genevieve asked in amazement. 

“ Noa, honey, so it happened. We ran off, 
despert fiightened , an’ we niver went there 
no moie, 1’ oad chap died, an’ t’ son were 
sent away to school, an’ it’s but httle we've 
heerd on hrm doon here tll tother daay. I 
nope we'll be seein’ and heann' more on him 
noo He seems to take a mght o' interest 1’ 
Equity hocabonts ‘Theyre deypert baer 

ity hereabouts es , 
mostly If they buy a bit o’ fish they {I beat 
ya doon 1’ pce til ya scarce can see yer oan 
dyain” 

Davy was siting still, watting, looking 
wistful, but when his tum came he had very 
Little to say, he could only smile and chan; 
colour and push his yellow curls nervously 
away from lus foreheid when Miss Bartholo 
mew spoke tohim Ie was going to sea agzn, 
he sad, atter Chustmis ‘Ihe owners of the 
Viking bad another stup almost reaily to sail 
“Th, met” sad his poor mother, “he'll 
be like his father Hell niver ha nowt but 
what he blashes 1’ (” sea for, an’ theo he'll 
end wi’ lyin’ at the bottom o’'t Itis a dree 
doom." 


CHAP XXI THE SOUNDING 0} HUMAN CHOKDS 


* Lethe bdored— 

Tw ll tusk comewbat this sami. porurty— 
Izy Dave tamptebons grodgue Rn wing shams 
1c which "in blamed "How prove an tnfult evil? 
‘Woul ist be the peor sean « rund? "Must trevao with time 
‘Laat Jevpl ws buager—ict thy crapplod beck 
Aikc or Op cadlsee furrow 

Kinouay The Saunt 2 Tra,eds 


Nogr BartHoLomiw spent a couple of 
hows over his sketch of the wreck of the 
Waldemar Ws daughter sat near him 
awhile , but it was too cold for her to re- 
main sitting there in the December breeze, 
Perhaps too she was ina legs quiescent mood 
than usual She went back again to the hitle 
hamlet efter a time, asking George Knkoswald 
> Teasted~s violent or boutarous character 
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to remain there by her father, who always liked 
to have » companion near him when he was 
aketching out of doors. She wanted to go in 
and out among the fisherfolk quite alone, 
“They will telk to one person as they 
cannot talk to two or three,” she said, speak- 
ing to Mr. Kurkoswaid, who was sccompany- 
ang her to the edge of the reef. “IFT hada 
trouble I could never tell it to more than one 


person, 

“Do you think you could tell it to me?” 
asked George Kirkoswald, speakmg with a 
sudden effort, 

Genevieve hesitated 2 moment, her head 
drooped a little, ber colour came and went , 
but she spoke honestly, and without affectation, 

“Yes; I think I could,” she said m a low, 
penetrating voice. She knew that she made 
a great concession. George Kirkoswald knew 
that it was not made hghtly. 

‘Was it fortunate that they were parting 
yust as the word was said? Genevieve was 
saved frown further embarrassment. Kirkos 
wald, with a glance that might mean mere 
gratitude, went back to where the white easel 
gleamed upon the dark reef, Genevieve 
went forward to the village in the rocks, 
happrer than when she left st a httle while 


elore. 
* * . * * 


An hour later they went up Soulsgnf Bank 
together, Genevieve, her father, and George 
Kirkoswald. ‘Lhe two men were talking over 
certain suggestions that had arisen out of the 
day's events ; Genevieve was silent, and her 
face told ox a certain amount of sadness, 

“You have not been accustomed to what 
clergymen's wives turm ‘perish work,” sad 
George Karkoswald, passing round to her 


aide, 

“Then the result of what you beleve to 
be my first attempt 1s visible?” 

“ Not the result, but the efiect upon your- 
sel. ... It as very saddening, I admit; 
even 12 place hke this, to feel your way 
night mto the ves of the very poor ® 

“1 thought I knew,” said Genevieve, “I 
thought I understood it all better, I have 
read about it, and thought about it, bot one 
has to see, to meet it face to face, to know 
how deep it goes, how entirely suftering and 
endurance 13 ther life; how it enters into 
everything, the food they eat, the clothes 
they wear, the beds they lie on, and the fires 
they burn, And what strikes one 1s the 
quietness one finds everywhere, the extreme 
patience. I have been talking to an old 
‘woman over seventy years of age, who has 


ary 


it was to be sure of the means of existence 
for a week beforehand. And that woman's 
temper 15 as sweet, her faith a¢ whole, as if 
she had never known an ungranfied desire.” 

“That I can well believe," said Kirkoswald. 

“Qne fancies sometunes that such people 
must see farther than they seem to see ; that 
they must feel unconsciously something of 
the mfluence of the wider laws of the world’s 
onward movement, laws that compel them 
to take their part in the great human sacnfice 
that 1s always being offered up for the wheels 
of progress to pass over.” 
“Do you think they dream of that?” 
asked Genevieve, “Ah, it 15 such a hard 
thing to remember, to realise! And yet I 
beheve, as James Hinton believed, that we 
are all of us helping, all of us who suffer, to 
work out the redemption of the race, It 15 
beautfal, it 1s sad, it 15 snfinitely great,” 

“Yes it 1s great; but, as you say, the 
adea has an element of sadness m it, Now 
and then one meets sad, aged, tired eyes 
fixed on one’s face full of things altogether 
‘unutterable. They atc the eyes of people 
who have hved through want, and wrong, 
and contempt, and pain, and hfelong neglect ; 
but it 1» as sf they said, ‘And yet we have 
not hyved vamly.’ Vainly?~no, i 18 not 
such hves as theirs that are hved im vain.” 

“The great problem of how best to help 
the suffering poor,” said Bartholomew, “1s 
always move or less a painful one, unless you. 
bappen to be able to offer substantial help 
yourself 1n the cases that actually come under 
your own notice.” 

“That 1s true,” sad Kirkoswald, “ But I 
fear that a great deal more than mere giving 
must go to the solving of the problem” 

“It seems to me that there 1s almost in 
finite good to be done without any grving at 
all,” unterposed Genevieve warmly. “That 
1s the one thing that struck me most of ail 
to-day, the gratitude ot the people for 1 word, 
a mere look of sympatliy. Ihey don’t say 
they are grateful, but you fecl it m their 
very accent, in their reluctance to let you 
turn away, in their wistful hopmg that you 
will come agam. Qh, if I could, I would go 
down there and live amongst them, hve as 
they hye, work as they work, endure what 

endore , then I would tell the world 
what I had learnt im Soul.gnf Bight.” 

“ And you expect the world would listen?” 
asked her father. 

“There are people in it who would hsten, 
some who have no chance of hearmg 6. such 

some who would not go out of ther 


never once m her whole long hte known what | way to hear them. . . . Oh, the world ts not 


ax6 


bad!” sud the git, speaking out of her own. 
‘bnght humm heart which no expenence had 
as yet torn or bruised, “The would not 

|, it not unkind, itis only stuyndly in- 
ammate And it 18 not only whe the poor 
are concerned, We show it m everytinng 
I beheve people hold aloof fiom each other 
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George Kukoswald had a long and lonely 
walk before him after he had sud “ good- 
bye” to the Bartholomews at Netherbank 
Lately he had grown a hitle tired of walang 
alone, or so hefancied. To day he covered 
a good deal of ground quite unaware of lane 

ess. 


as much from fear and dread of repulsion as hn 


from anything else. Sometuucy—in London 
—I have felt half-wretched, half angry, tosce 
a room full of people, one stanng coldly, 
another contemptuousty, another with sublime 
indifference , and no two people taking any 
trouble to get nearer to each other. And set 
these very people . . .” 

“Won't you finish what you were going to 
say?” asked George, drawing a Iitile closer 
to her, and lowenng his voice somewhat 

“1 was going to s1y that those very people 
will, at hast every Sunday, declue that they 
beheve in come future hfe, and that one of 
the joys of that hfe will consist of bnght and 
fervid and intumate intercourse with others, 
*Commonion of Samts, we tcrm it. But 
who are the saints? And in what 1 it sup- 
posed the communion will consist? 
think sometimes that rf we don’t begin it be- 
forehand, begin with small and poor 
nings here, we shall never continue it there" 

“ Then you don't consider that it 18 some 
thing of the nature of 2 solecism to introduce 
religious toptcs to ordinary social mter- 
courac ?” 

“Rehgious! What precisely 1s region?” 
asked the girl passionately. “Is it gomg to 
church on Sundays? Is it smging hymns? 
Is it even the scrupulous praying of ones 
daily prayers? Is that all that it means for 
us—all that it cin be made tomean? If s0, 
keep it ailcnt then, keep it stratly in its 
place, If rt might be made to mean some- 
thing less pathetically unhopeful, less uns 

itably dreary—af, for stance, t mght be 
made to mean a more cyrefully beautful 
human hfe, with finer and higher sympatines 
and manners for every day uses of life, if 1t 
mug suggest a quicker and more heen- 
sighted compasston for unobhusive sorrows, 
a less cruel contempt for uncomprehended 
failuie and mistake, a less open and sickening 
‘orship of wealth for wealth’s sake, a stronger 
oo mote fervent desire to lessen but for one 
lay, one hour, some small part of the great 
rushing burden that we help to lay upon the 
hapless shoulders of othere—af religion mnzht 
but ever so remotely mean these, or any of 
thege, then, in God’s name, let us speak of it, 
and we shall cease to dread the commision 
of that unpardonable sin, a social solecism.” 


‘It was not utogether thought of Genevieve 
Bartholomew that occupied his mind It 
seemed to him that he had hved a tolerably 
long life before that eventful day in Soulsgul 
Bight. He had hved much, he had endued 
much, he bad made mistakes, and suffered 
for them. His early dreams, like the early 
dreums of all of us, had wrought for him some 
vely punful waking moments Still there 
had been good sn his life as well as evil, gain 
aswellasloss The thing that ampressed him 
most when he looked bick was the enor 
mous aggregate of the experience which had 
been crowded into his five-and thirty years 
Until quite recently it had secmed to him 
that if he should live another five and thirty 
years they would inevitably be years of com- 


I parative cmptiness There could be nothin, 


to make them otherwise , nothing that coul 
add any great zest to life, and make the 
‘natural ending of st seem particularly undesir- 
able He had ideas, not vague ones, of 
the future and its work, but they had been 
‘very apt to 1ound themselves off with an ex 
pressive sigh 

He was thinking of the future now as he 
went striding over the daik brown moor, but 
‘no sigh followed upon his thoughts 

‘He had put away the pwst—he put it away 
with an aadibly-spoken word — 

“Oh, the difference!” he said, “ob, the 
unspeakable difference betwcen one human 
soul and another!” 

Te was thinking of two souls as he 
spoke, and neithe: of them hisown One hrd 
been lad before him im that past from which 
he turned so willingly , the other was unfold 
ing iteclf to um now Another page had 
ust been tumed, fair, pure, glowing with 

in warmth, alight with intellectual fires, 
mspued by something beyond, finer and rarer 
ven than these What wonder that as he 
walked on he should lose the sense of tune 
and dwtance! What wonder that, for that 
hour at least, the future that had seemed so 
arksome and infelicitous, should open before 
hum hke a vision of a new hfe, a life that he 
mught live, entenng upon 1ts far chances 
and farreaching posmbnlities, with the hope 
and gladness of a man entering into posses- 
sion of a great and unexpected heritage! 
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CTIAPTER XXt.—"“I ChY YOUR MERCY—~ 
PLUA—Lovr! ay, Love." 
+ Scorn me fev 
Fae arying the thing T should oot Well Thnow 
A shoul! nat Thats kept, as obtuse havc, 
‘Acieon rule of womanly taser 
Tap ind bh tll now Ma Browrno. 
AWINTER'S afternoon, with a clear, deep 
blue summer sky, a low sun slanting 
across the Manshes, makmg dreamy pictur- 
esque eftects where you least expect to find 
them A few stray cattle stud among the 
dead reeds, little pools of blue water reflect 
them. In the stubble-fields at Netherbank 
some great grey Royston ciows jerk solemnly 
about, a fight of field fares ish past , 
Genevieve’s pizeons come whirling down 
fiom the cote, and perch on the top of the 
old ciaw well. 

Tn the litle sitting room also there is an 
atmosphere of quiunt and quiet beauty. The 
sun slants across the room, hghting up 
Genevieve's shining hur, and her pale, atten- 
tive face. It rests, too, on the soft silver. 
whute hair of Canon Gabicl, who 1s speah- 
ang. 

i And you think, then, that so fir as you 
can see, the plan has answered?” the Canon 
ashs, 1 @ tone of deep mtetest. 

“Yes; so far as I can see. But I am 
never quite swe how far Ido see. And my 
father needs, what I believe most men of 
genius need, some one to see for him, to 
Unnk for {him—that 1s, so far as thought of 
anything but his own work 18 concerned, If 
he can concentrate his whole force con- 
tinuously wpon that, it 1s well with bim.” 

“I see, but when the thread gets bro- 
hen... 2?” 

“Then that particular thread is broken for 
ever... . « He has not touched one of the 
pictures that were begua before—before my 
mother died.” 

“And 1s the work that he is doing now as 
good as the work that he was domg then?” 

Genevieve hentated a moment, then she 
said, lifting sad eyes to Canon’ Gabriel's 
face: No, st 5 not, not es arule I would 
not tell him so, not for the world; and, 
happily, there 1s no one else bere to tell hun 
And [hardly know myself where it fails, It 
33 not in design, and it 1s notin ¢\ecution , 
#0 far as that goes he will do good work or 
none. The defect s.ems to arise out of 
failure of that staying power that he once had 
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so abundantly, Ie chinges his mind; he 
alters this and that, and so confuses the 
orginal conception, This has happened to 
everything he has done here, except the 
none, that 1s the exception to the rule, It 
is as perfect, perhaps more perfict, than 
aught he ever did. But his woik 1s taking 
ten times as much out of fim as it used to 
do, because of this very uncertamty ” 

“Ah! that 1s quite intcligible,’ satd the 
sympathetic old man “I have had my 
fears lately, but they were of another kind. 
Now I understand, That was partly why I 
came with Severne this afternoon, that I 
might sce you alone a little, while your father 
and he were busy... . Is the Sir Galahad 
promising well ?” 

“SirGalebad is here to answer for him- 
self,” said that bemgnant 5 oung man, bursting 
into the room, chsplaying his beautiful white 
teeth and his ciunson blush, “I say, I've 
been turned out of the studio! There's a 
lady there. . . « Miss Richmond!" 

“ Mass Richmond !" cacl umed Genevieve, 
im amazement, “She is in the studio? . . . 
‘Then I ought to go down!" 

“I—I don't think I would, fI were you!” 
said Sir Galahad. “1 beg pardon, but—well, 
you know Miss Richmond seems as if she 
dida't wantanybody. That was why I came 
away, She looked awfully glad when I sud 
T would go.” 

‘That Miss Richmond should be described 
as looking “awfully glad” was, to say the 
least of it, a little incongruous under the 
circamstances, 

‘There was something in her face and in 
her manner that Noel Bartholomew would 
not have attempted to descnbe at all. It 
perplexed him, and he was perplexed, too, 
by ber coming in the manner she had come, 

“1 will let my daughter know that you are 
here,” he said, moving as if to follow Mr. 
Severne. But Miss Richmond detamed him, 
as much by her look as by any word she said. 
Already it was becoming evident that she 
‘was 10 one of her “‘desperate tranquillities,” 

As usual she was dressed with a studiously- 
careless magnificence, She wore a puiple 
silk dress, which made her look paler than 
she was, and the white shaw) which she had 
thrown artistically about her shoulders added 
yet more to the look of pallor, almost of suf- 
fering, that wes upon her face. She throw 


her hat ade as she had a habit of doing 
‘on every possible and impossible occasion 
knowing that she could ford to dispense 
with the shale oft Ter thick ducky hair 
curving downed over her forche ed, ride 
sufie cnt shade to add mtcnuity to her cyes 
had thy needed adventitions wl, but the, 
dul not, they were dich cou h, chanefal 
«now h, insctutible enou,h for any odin 1) 
uscs of Iife 

She sit upon a Jow sol, over which Bar 
tholomcw had thrown some antique em 
broudercd stuffs that he Ind Lcen puntin, 
from Onc hind gr sper! hgl Uy the cushion 
by her side, the elbow of the other arm wis 
placed on her Ince, her head re «1 on the 
white finie1s that wote turned under he clin 
Her pur ie tr un ws waapped about her fect 

She st quite silent for some moments— 
this, too, wis t way she hud +t the bec inning 
of cven odin uy intasicns It was umpies 
sive 

Her hufclosed eyes seemed 1s if they 
‘were scrutnisu ,, the. picture on the casel with 
an exbeme judicial scrutiny 

Tutholomew looked wuted, woudcied 

“You have come tu make me 2m otier for 
the Anone, Mins Kehmon!? he sad 2t 
last, smiling as he spoke under bis gicy 
moustache 

Miss kichmond rased her cyes slowly to 
hus, not fully unclosing them 

‘No,’ she said, sperkmg in a low, quiet, 
deliberate wiy ‘Theie was no smile about 
hermouth Her prominent upper hp curved 
forward, the under one nasdiawnin “No, 
Ihave not come to make an offer for the 

Anone” 

Uhcie was another silence Tt was broken 
by Mus kichmond, spc thing aways with the 
sme forceful calm 

“Iwas desirous of seeing your picture,” 
she amd, “Ihave heud of it” 

“Tave you, mdecd? Do pvople talk of 
pictmes in the neighbourhood of Maurl- 
Matishes? * 

« Lhey talk of everything in the neighbour 
hood of Muth-Matshes ‘They talk of you, 
and they tuk of me * 

“Ah! that is more conceivable,” replied 
Baitholomen, mstinctively keeping to a hight 
and hvely tone “That 18 much more con 
cevable, but I should like to know what 
they say of the picture—I should like to 
now aff they say ‘hat 2s the drawback 
of being surrounded by non-critical people, 
one hears only the prase * 

* Do you hike to hear blame?” 

“No, I don’t, ‘There are people in the. 
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world who tu one ther adverse opmion with 
ukind micnbon, no doubt ‘They think it 
must be a ood thing for 1m attst to be made 
wee of his fuuits of the mastakes he hig 
fallen into It neve secins to occur to tha 
that he bas prot ly been very sadly wd 
bitterly an aeof h s shortcomings all thiowwh 
A man seldom secs nustales of any kind tilt 
lc his mide them aml 24 tule that 1s tao 
late Lhe best plin undoubtedly, 16 to put 
your flies in the fise af they can be pot 
ihe .. But sou have not vet told me 
what you have howd sud of the A none? 
Tie drew the ease] for ud mto a fuller 
Uht as he spoke he pictme on at ws 
Tage the fiure of Anone standing there in 
her white Greck drapery, ‘ haning on a 
fragment twincd with vine, singing her sad 
music to the stillness of the mountain shutes 
of Ida, was 1 olutking and 1 fimtcly sugacs 
five Lure The fascination of the pictue 
“15 of course, centred in the fic of the 
bewtrful owed ’ maiken It was punty 
uclf—faultless puuty ind it had a it 
an_unsperkwle loveliness 1 most swect 
and touching sorrow = he pal countenance 
wis uplifted, the cyes 1 used suj plicatingly , 
tle win yellow hair floated down over tl 
neck and tobe, the hips were pirtid w ut 
uttering the words that were to be gic as 
Acynote to the 





Flireme fe Le tgedk axtb tt, 0 





yond ee 
RS domiytoay” veaiow 2 1 
Ach (data th rity fet abe 
Art Wika tt) tay wid 
yl naya kris od jue? 


Altogether, the work hid been made to 
scem what indecd it teally was, an echo an 
colour of the poem that had inspired it, 

“It  Icunysons A.none, rather than 
Homers,” sud Batholomew, “and Penpy- 
son’s sccnery he bac! round, the pine 
‘trees and the floners, the liwns and meadow 
ledges, the suggestion of Ihon in the dist ince 
of swimming vapour, thse things are all 
taken from the singer of to day” 

“So I have heard, and I have read the 
pocm that 1 might be able to understand the 
picture J read it this mornng ., I 
could not help wondenng how much you had 
comprehended tt yourself!” 

“Then now you cin see” 

“No, padon me I cannot, not alto 


gether.’ 

“So far then, my intention has failed?” 

“ Not if your intention was mmply to print 
a beaunful picture,” sard Mus Richmond “I 
can see that it 1s beautiful. 3 can see that 
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the face 1 the face of 1 lovely and soos ful 
girl But st 1 diftient fiom my wkal, the 
ideal ried an me by the poem itsclf 

It 15 not the face of a duspurmg, forsil cn 
yom, lonain, passionately for de ith to end 
her despa! pitymg to ucuh, crying aloud 
to jum on the hills — 


P obit taped Let wely 
Ty pth jamb yg ofl ie? 


Your A rone isnot theacfore the Anone thit 
Tnd m J canyon ? 
You think it necds mote fervidness? ’ 

“Ldonot know ft needs something tt 
has not 

“My dca,’ said Bartholomew, anvious 
appucntly to keep the conversation as utstic 
as povsibie, “my ider has always becn thet 
either wtst or poct 1s the greate: in hus wt af 
he can succced im heih cning his eflects by 
repression, by undarstatement, rather than 
overst ucuient It would be ewily 
possible to make the ALuone shuek rion 1 

“I suppose you could never unaciat int 
the a womm mht Le drven to shuel 
aloud?” sud Miss kichmond, in tones that 
ware ws fir as possible from shnching, 

‘Onc has to understand such things, sud 
Tartholomew, at a loss to know what to 52) 
Ale feel ng was gtthering about hu that he 
‘Wis standing on the vey verze of some pre 
eipice, ind that he had stood thee beiore 
He could only turn his iacc, r¢fusing to look 
downward 

Miss fuchmond looked at him for a 
moimcnt 18 he made this reply It was a 
sok of appeal of suficaing, of such tender 
muss ab he hid never thought to sic on the 
fic, before him It was only pain to hm to 
sue it thae 

‘When sbe spoke agai she spohe as af the 
silenec hut been full of continued speech 

“ Hivc you forgotten so completely ? she 


asked in a tone that almost stutled him by de 


ats intensity 

Tic mnght, without cruelty, have asked to 
what particular incident of his life she was 
refering, so little impicssion of vy lastiog 
Jind had been made upon him by thit part 
of his existence which hid becn lived within 
Abiss huchmond’s hen Ph vt was about all that 
coikl be said of it, that it had been lived 
within reach of her influcnce Het question 
ts to whether he had forgoliea awoke no 
scne of shame, of re,ret If any touch of 
€1 wartassment was upyn hum, it was not for 
his own 

Hic 02s not a vam man now, he had not 
been vain tnenty years before He had 
always been conscious of his own extenor 
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dhvadyintigis He even believed himself to 
have bewn addened by hs want of the power 
of mukng a fis nable umpression at first 
saht When he hii becn al Ie no longei to 
Tile trom bmocif hit Moxa kh chon] ws 
ypucntl tig to male t fvomable on 
presson gin dim be hily b caullunt 
> od sce set it down to her les re to be 
quik the hewy lays that were | nz on tt 
Lunch Croft’ best les, tak and | lend: ly 
forme Las she wis he bed but looked upon 
haw ach Id, in uitiained, mncvperienced, 
and tither dinngly unwise gul of seventeen, 
while he was ttnan of well nigh thuty years 
In jomt of fict the whole affur had atnused 
huo test and then annoyed him, without 
once awaken, in hum any rex interest 

Now that he was thus t ked if be had for 
Bolten, at wis but nrtaral thata keun wd 
vivid mem ny like his should bin, bick the 
ume with many of ats sn il anculents It 
pase l sess hum hike 2 fish hit one sum 
mer when he had becn half vex to find 
ilat he could not set up his ets.) any where 
in the nei,hhow hood without 20n 1 o1 liter 
seuing Miss Richmond comm, towud him 
or heuing her step behind him, she had 
sit beside him talked to him Jooke 1 at him 
questioned him, and even reid to um, until 
fiom bung glad to sce her hy had  rown to 
dread her conung with a strong ind really 
wuldefinal dread She had discovered 
this and in the cvent there had bcen 1 scone 
Was it of this that she was thinking as she 
sat there on the studio so’ among the 
emlnondenes ? 

Tam iid I forget very few things, Miss 
uchmond, he said at last He was fechog 
‘sume coinpassion, some des re to make his 
tonlanes as hittle hard and civel as mi,ht 


“Tf that be so, then, at lewt you can un 
me, Diana Richmond went on, 
lookin, into Ins face with eyes cxpressive 
only of keen pam “I forget nothing I 
have never forgotten Indeed, 1t does but 
seem as if all through these long wearv years 
every feelmg had becn .rowin,, intensilying 
ateclE =. = And once f thought I had for 
, you will hue heard of thit And 
was one 1etson why I cune to day to 
tall you the truth I thou,ht, too dnt I 
mught have kd you tomike wrong infurences 
the other day when I told you thit story of 
my fixnd You remember? ” 
“Yes, I remember quite distinctly 
* And you discovered thet I spoke an alle- 


gory—that I meant myself when I spoke of 
another ? * 
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“Yes, I may adnut it since you ash 
thotight that you alluded to your own expe 
nenee, and I was sorry.” 

You were sorry?” 

Yes" 

“May I ask why you were soir) ?” 

“To learn that you hud suficredl so much 
It 15 natural tnat one should feel regret at 
another's pain.” 

‘Aga Miss Richmond looked at hun won- 
dermgly, appealingly 

“You might hive saved me from ali the 
pain I have ever had,” she said at length, in 
low, wistful, besecching tones Then her 
head diopped, her fice slipped downward 
till 1t was hidden by hcr white hand. “You 
might have saved) met—you might have 
saved me}” she murmured in a wild, 
piercing way. 

Noel Bartholomew sit with clasped hands, 
looking into the fire ‘Lhe grey hollow of hts 
cheeks looked greyer, the deep intensity of 
Ins eyes secmed dceper for this strange per 
plexity ‘Thue was safety only in sikaice 

‘Miss Richmond raised her head presently ; 
there was a new look on her face—1 look as 
of onc tuin in conflict and overpowered. 

“What w 15 st 1 said of George Kirhowald 
just ate 2?” she asked, evidently trying to 
ber, 

‘ou saucl nothing,” replied Bartholomew , 
“ that 1s, yon did not mention his name ” 

“No? I should be glad to know that his 
name need never pass my lips again. Ii I 
ever fclt hate m my life, if I know what hate 
us, then I hite that man It has not always 
been so, I know that, and sometimes... . 
‘but no, no, I do hate him, and 1 wanted to 
tell you so. I wanted to tell you, knowing 
that at was safe with you.” Then Diana 
Richmond changed her tone for a moment, 
and ailded,  Ilcre may yet be reason why 
I should be glad to hnow that that fact had 
only been confided tu one person, and that 
one a gentleman.” 

“1 think it wilt be s2fe with me,” sud 
Bartholomew, with as lutle expression of any 
hind as he could use. He was not sorry to 
know this thing He could conceive of no 
thing just then that could make him wish to 
disclose it, 

‘And that 1s all you have to say?" asked 
‘Mass Richmond with surpnse. “ That 1s ail 
your reply? It as no relief to you to know 
that I do not care for another?” 

The only reply that Bartholomew could 
have made truthfully would have seemed 
pitiless, almost human under the cucum 
stances. Again silence only was possible to 





him , but it was not a silence that could be 
mustaken. 

Theie was a new softness in Miss Rich- 
mond's tone when she spoke again 

“Jam not achild now,” she sad, “Ineed 
not tel! you that I Know all that this means— 
Uus that Lam saying to you, I know what 
the woild would think of, and of me, andat 
shows how I trust you, how I recognise you 
for what you are, that J can say it at all 
But do not think it 18 easy, do not think it 
ib costing me nothing... .. Nothing? It 
1s my hfe.” 

Dartholomew did not Jook ather, He was 
still looking with grave grey eyes into the 
dying fire, The sun ws low now, 1t had 
gone over the hill tops, and the studio was 
dim, the aur chill and heavy. 

“Ti as not easy to me—this part that 1 
have to tut,” he replied afteratune “You 
will understand that, and, therefore, you will 
beheve 1.” 

“How em I understand?” she asked, 
speaking with a subdued passionateness, 
“How can I understand that you should 
be so incrorable—so impassive? . . 
swer me thi—at least answer me this-do 
you hate me? Am I hateful in your sight?" 

Noel Bartholomew looked at the ‘ace be 
fore am It was beautiful at any tune, it 
was much more than beautiful now in the 
new light of saflering and tenderncss 

“Only one answer 18 possible to that ques- 
tion, Miss Richmond,” he said, “ and hope 
Thardly need mike it, I do not hate you, 
most cartunly Ido not. Iam not conscious 
even of the faintest antipathy,” 

Dana Richmond looked up. A smile 
came ovet her lips , it was the fitst smile that 
had been there thit day, and it was full of 
sadness , but, despite the sadness, there was 
a touch of wonder and disdain. 

You are not conscious even of antipathy?” 
sherepeated slowly Fora moment or two she 
sat silent, stirless, looking out from under her 
dusky hair, away into some vague distance A 
keen observer might have seen by her heavy 
breathing, by her dilated eyes, by the qmvcr 
of lips that seenred firmly closed, that some 
strong conflict was going on within, 

Tt was even go. She fought with a wid 

» and she won, Her impulse, 
heanng this man’s quiet, indifferent con- 
fession of indifference, had been to nse to 
her feet, to stand before him, to pour down 
upon him her wrath, her contempt, her utter 
scorn for a thing 0 callous, so apathetic, 60 
obtusely mpertuibable, This she could have ° 
done effecuvely without bating one iota of 
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the love she had—that she had undoubtedly 
always had—for tus man, whose love was 
not for her. 

‘Another thought crossed her mind, ‘There 
was a temptation that she might throw down 
before hun. There were men m the world, 
she said to herself, who, if they could not 
give their affection, woukd at Jeast consent to 
sell a semblance of it for a fairpnee. Miss 
Richmond was not so wealthy as the world 
supposed her to be, but she knew that she 
could offer a price that might surely seem 
fair to a non provident and not too successful 
artist. . . . She thought of rt a moment, 
then she put the thought anay. ‘his man 
was not as other men, 

She rose to her feet suddenly, at last, and 
drew her shawl about her. Her hat had 
fallen to the floor. Bartholomew stooped for 
at, handed st to her with a look of pain on 
hus face, and Miss Richmond took at quite 
silently, She uid not offer her hand as she 
‘went out into the twilight. Her carriage wes. 
there. Noel Bartholomew would have gone 
with her to the gate across the fields, but she 
turned to decline this last attention. She said 
no parting word, but Bartholomew, watching 
ag she wont, saw the clisping of whnte hands, 
the passtonate uptuming of a despainng face , 
he heard, too, a cry, a Jow subdued cry that 
touched him more nearly to the heart than 
all that had gone before. Long afterwaid he 
heard it echoing, echoug plantively— 

“Ts there no hope? ... . none? . 
‘Will nothing win back hope?” 


CHAPIER XXUI,—USSELLY HALL, 


vacates gm er 
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Grucvisve BartHotomzw watched the 
Chnstmas customs of Murk Martshesin some- 
thing of an antiquarian it, and so watched 
they were not devoid of interest. 

‘Lhe mummers came, a dozen or so of men 
and boys with blackened faces, and fantas- 
tically ordered attire, ‘Ihey eang an old 
cazol, they performed antics, Keturah pre- 
tending to wild alarm—she had been wildly 
alarmed for several Christmases past, Ishmael 
Crudas had sent a handsome firtree top for 
a Chnstmas tree, which Genevieve hung with 
small gufts for the children who came to the 
door on Christmas morning shouting, “ Ab 
wish ya’ 2 merry Kessenmas an’ a happy 
New Year, Mr. an' Mrs. Bartlemew, an’ 
Keturah Glead!" The first boy who crossed 
the threshold had to be a tau-haired boy, 
Keturah was mundfal of that. A dark-haired 





lad would ceitanly have heralded a dark 
fate tor the coming year, 

Did any one think of the flaxen whiteness 
of the Little head when the snows of next 
Chnstinas fell? Was anybody's faith shaken 
by finding that Fate had ignored the Saxon 
farrness of the first to entur the cottage at 
Netherbauk ? 

Another point of antiquarian note was the 
taming of Wassail Cup into Vessel Cup. 
Old Mrs, Craven could remember the ume 
when a real wasyul bow! full of spiced ale 
bad been carneil fiom house to house in the 
villages. It had been cured always by 
young guls in her ume, and the tasting of 
ithad been a matter of sciupulous observance 
1m all well odercd households. 

name remained under its change 
form, and it stood fora ceremony, but no 
‘wassail bowl was carriud now. Instead of a 
band of rustic maidens an ancient woman 
came, who caned a box with a waxen Babe 
of Lethiehem, lying in wide eyed placidity 
among sprays of laurel and red-berned holly. 
The old woman sang quaveringly , a tear or 
two dropped fiom Keturah's eyes—the gut 
‘was strangely emotional , and the coming of 
the Vessel Cup was, traditionally, of the 
nature ot a consecration. . 

Miss Craven had pronded the bowl of 
“firmty" for the Chnstmas eve supper, 
firraty being, as perhaps very one knows 
nowauays, wheat poindge, eaten with sugar 
and spices. The taste for it us an inhented 
taste, doubtless , and doubtless also the most 
patnotic of Yorkshiremen would admut that 
it might be dithcult of acquirement, The 
tact that it had been eaten at Netherbani, 
‘was much apprecited in the neighbouihood 
of Murk-Marishes. 

It was Miss Craven too who lent the large 
round pewter dish to contain the gingerbread 
and the big cheese of her own making. 
Genevieve had to be instructed concernin, 
the dispensing of cheese and gingerbread, 
the lightng of Christmas candles, and the 
preservation of the charred remains of the 
Yule log. These remains were to be put 
under a bed, to preserve the house from 
danger by fire throughout the coming year! 

A tow invitations came, afew were accepted, 
but it was not an easy matter going about 
that rugg.d country on moonless nights. 
Bartholomew went for his daughter's sake, 
jus daughter went for lus sake; and as a 
rule they wete both of them glad when the 
small sactifice was completed. » 

It was a satislacuon to Genevieve to know 
that George Kirkoawald was not spending bis 





Chustmas im lonchness at Usselby Crag 
He had come down one day fiom the Hull 
to tell them thit he was going to York for a 
weck or so, to St Aldhelms Vicarage, his 
fuend, John Warburton, bemg Rector there 

“T hope that fortune and the weather will 
fexour us when you come back again,” said 
Bartholomew “TI am iwhamed to think 
thit we have never yet found our way to 
Ussclhy * 

“) always hold profissionl people excused 
from conventionil observances,’ tc] hed 
George “ Vesides, I have a fear thit I have 
never gen you inv very stong impression 
that I shoul Fbe ,lad to sce you ‘Liuth to 
tell, the plice looks so desolite, nay, worse 
than that, so dilipwited, thi I am hf 
ashamed of it Neveitheless, come It will 
stem toss disol ue when you hive becn there” 

Hc Ind spoken to Butholomew, but his 
eycs hul sou ht Guneviere while he uttered 
the last sentence, and she knew that he 
spohe to her ilone Hau colour came, and 

eepened, 2 tltle pleasanty dud away from 
her lps unsaid. Dil he know whit these 
scl iom iccummng admissions and ievealin,s 
ware to her? Dil he dre im what soma 
weight they had? how full they were of grave 
ugurmec? Alrcwdy at seemed thit she 
coull need no further assurance — Lhus love 
was definite enough for this hf. 

So it was that there could be satsfaction 
un his absence , contentment in his silence 

Neyer an her Inf. had ther, been 2 time of 
such full rest, such fall sweetness, such full 
faith m a large and liberal future 

She ashcd no question of herself, none of 
Jum, there wo none to be asked. The 
unspohco understanding that was in aglance, 
an a tone, authuinticrted evciy thought of the 
daysto be It was a tune of stillness, the 
stillness that prcecdes raptue , and 1t 
opportunity for 11 vimost spuituil reverence 
of the latent fulicity that the next moment 
mht unfold ‘Lhce was no desne to hurry 
ats unfohhing , rather was thee desire for the 
continm nce of the present Dea tiful strange 
ness , the present intmateral tics, the present 
hilfacknowkuged sympathes ‘No caitain 
Krowkdge could overpass this sweet uncer 
taunty, 

The day when the long-proansed visit to 
Ussclby cime to be made was a bright, windy 
January day. Ihe leafless trees on the edge 
of the goched and whitened in the sur 
shite; "the Sted, blew pale hollows m the 
fleeces of the bigek-fxcud moorland sheep, 
the sea if herther was tossmg and 
heaving in ‘wayes for leagues away. 


huld uttering words of cordial welcome 
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Tt was a day on sluch to be strong, to be 
glad, to put away fearfulness sf you bad anv. 

The w ute stony road went winding all the 
way by the bold edge of Langbarugh Muor, 
Below the moor thcre was a greit sweep of 
conimon all dotted over with grey boulders, 
Jo the left a vist dath fr wood bounded by 
fieestone walls coved the sloping lind 
that Iny between the moor and the low Iying 
Maushes. 

ihc cntrance rite to Usselby wis @ common 
fixe bured gute im the wall of rude unshapen 
stone, Thc dnve, which wound between the 
fir-trees, was a ncuion 1014, full of deep ruts. 
‘Jall fronds of farm, still green and graceiul, 
wae curing out from beils of warn pine: 
needles A squirrel ciosud the row, 0 
large handsome magpie dived slowly down 
ward fiom the blue mystery of the pine tree 
shade, another following Presently some 
water fowl rose up suddenly out of a litle 
streanict, and went chuckhog and fluttering 
awry as if quite conscious of providential 
escaye 

Ibe house itself was not out of keeping 
with ats wild surroundings dt was ancicnt, 
but you did not think of its date in looking 
atit, nor did you ask any question as tors 
architectunal order 

It stood a little below the road, the 
dormer windows of the upper story projected 
over the lowcr, the red tiles of the gabled 
roof wure green and grey and yellow with 
lichens Dark yew trees stood m the ter 
raced girdens, wide grass grown steps led 
down under the shade to the great arched 
doornay A sun dial stood in the middle of 
the lawn 

‘Ihe old brown door scemed to open of 
atself, 2 tall eager figuic came hurncily for- 
ward, holding out a hand to Genevicve, 
“Come 
mm, come in!" he sud—to think of your 
walking so far in such a wind as this! You 
will have to come m here, it 1s my study, 
there 1s no fire anywhere else, Jael wont 
allow it a8 a rule, but she would have male 
an eaception if she hid known you were 
coming Is there a chair free from books 
anywhure, Mi. Bartholomew ?” 

“T think I see one in the distance,” was 
the ieply, It wasaroom that had a dis 
tince , a long old fashioned room with a low 
calng, and uneapected recesses Despite 
its shabbiness there was a prevailing dark 
warm tone that lent an ar of com‘ort to at 
It might be gloomy on a gloomy day, just 
when you desire of a room that it should 
have some bnghtness, but all days are not 
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days of darknoss It was not dark to-day 
The sun was slanting athwait the muflions of 
the low window at the other end of the 
room. Far away beyond, over the gicen ol 
the cliff top, thee was a streak of dull blue 
sea agaist the brighter Llue of the shy. 

Kuirkoswald had been wntng, and the 
contracted Iines about his great, square fore 
head. did not smooth themstlves out all at 
once, ‘There were books on ether hand, 
newspapers on the floor, sheets of manuscuipt 
atill wet on the tible. 

“Y am beginning to have a suspicion thrt 
we have interrupted you,” said Genevien, 
taking the chair he had placed for hea by the 
fre, 

“You have, but just at the very point 
when mterruption was necded I was wntng 
an article for the Quiaofe Rersew, and it 
already too long, 1 shall hive to spend as 
much time in cutting it down as I have spent 
a writing it” 

“You mght make a pamphlet of it.” 

“So Imght, But do you think anybody 
reads pamphicts in this epoch of magarines P 
Perhaps it might get horn yt if I called it 
amonogrim, But thanks for the suggestion 
A shall think of st. It you will let me I will 
tall the thing over with you some day, before 
I send itoff J know you would be interested, 
Et 1s connected with something we were 
speaking of the other day—the life of those 
to whom life means nought but labour. 1 
would have asked you to hsten a httle now, 
‘but Jacl 1» commg with some tea, and F want 
yon to see the housc. I want Mr, Baitho 
Jomew's advice about it, What am I to do 
with such a plice?” 

Are you spcakung dimespectfully of it?” 
asked Gencvitve, opcung her violet grey 
eyes a httle wider, 

“Do you wonder that I should? Do you 
ike it?" asked Kirhoswald with an almost 
boyish eagerness 

*T he at so much that I feel as if I hid 
always hhed tt, always known it,” said Geac- 
vieve, speaking with guieless anreserve. 
“Indecd, it 1 steange,” she went on, “ever 
since I saw the twisted chimneys, and the 
gables, and the dormer windows, I have) ad 
Quite a strong impression of having seen the 
place bifore ? 

“ It is probably some picture that you re- 
roember,” saul be: father. 

“It may be,” swd Grorge, “or it may be 
another mstance of thi feelmg of rem- 
miscence with which we are all of us ac- 
quammted. I bcleve the secret of it to be a 
sudden sense of affnuty. Jf you mect a man 
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towards whom vou ue about to be birongly 
Gtamn, between whom and younelf any 
\aluable mtercourse ts likely to be possible, 
you never mieet as su ingers meet The first 
glance does away with sis months of pre- 
hmmnary acquaintanccshnp.” 

‘Was he thimking of a glance that had met 
hus in Soulsguf Bight ashe spohe? Was he 
wondenng if Genevieve had any glunce of 
hus that she cared to remember ?' 

‘The tea came m presently, the sight of 
Jacl Irmging to Gcnevieve's mind’ for the 
fist time all that Ailsic Diewe had tokl of 
bygone days at Usselby Hall, ‘The old 
Noman'’s narrow , her suspicious 
glance, het penurious gown, her independent 

made that mconceivable piece of 
local history to be conceivable in a single 
moment, ev1eve looked round, wonder- 
ing from which window the srascible old man 
had fired upon the carol-singers , wondeing, 
too, if his son knew all the strange traditions 
that weie being handed on. Looking at 
George Kirkoswald she could imagine that 
there had, been pain and darkness some: 
where in the unfoigotten past. 

‘They went over the house , up starry ntoa 
wide drawing-room with windows that looked 
seaward, it was hung with frayed aod 
faded satm damask ‘Lhe carpet was fidetl, 
too, and the worn ycllow satin of the git nd 
white chairs looked too dingy to be spokin 
of ay yellow any more. 

“T have been told that my mothe: used to 
like this room,” smd Gcorge with a quiet 
echo of a dead sadness in his tone. “She 
used it always till my sisters dicd, after that 
she never left her own room agun,.. « 
That 13 her portiait,” he continucd, taking a 
Miniature from its case and putting tt ito 
Genevieve's hand with tender touch and 
movement, It was not a beautitul face, even 
on ivory, but it was strong, and pure, ant 
compassionate, ‘Ihe eyes were her son's 
eyes, dark, full of thought, comprehensive of 
human pain. 

‘Theie were other portruts in the dunng- 
room below. = Luxlics in luvendar simpered 
with cold, pile lps, fi ree old women with 
double chins looked thieateningly down fom 
fiames of shabby sold. ‘There was a pufly 
bunting-man in pith, a naval olficer in biue, 
a leg ancestor in wig and gown, It would 
have been a cuno0us sudy to try to make ou 
the spintual hueage of the present ol 
Usselby Hall by help of ‘oat . 
traits of his ancestors. 


‘Remembering some a it 
not be possible to find m 2 feel. 
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ang of satisfaction that one’s ancestors had 
never been printed at all, that one stood 
alone and distinct, so to speak, unhaunted 
and undaunted by a pated cloud of wit- 
nesses to one’s huntage of meinness, weak 
ness, vinity, hardness of hart, or general 
moral obliquity ? 

‘There were not many of the portraits that 
George Kirkoswald could turn to with any 
feeling of granficition, or even of content 
Some day he would remove the greater part 
of themy he sud io himself this afteynoon, 
looking at thum though anothcr’s eyes. And 
even as he said so his imaginrtion punted 
for tum another picture to fill the frame 
where a faded laly in orange sitin stood 
leaning agunst 2 own trce ‘Lhe orange 
coloured lady's hau, with some one clse’s to 
help it, was built up 2 quarter of a yard above 
her head, she Ind putfy chechs and tiny bead 
Nike eyes of adull brown Kirhoswald could 
hardly help turning to the living picture that 
stood beside his undignified and uabevutiful 
ancesucss, For one moment he had a wild 
impulse te ask Dartholomew then and there 
x he would pamt this daughter of lis as she 
stood at that moment, with her fine, sneet 
face tuncd upwud towrd tle 1 ture, her 
curved lips parted with half a smile, her rich 
masscs of golden hur blown ito jactmesque 
confusion by the winds of Langb uugh Moor, 
aud touchcd now by the last slanting ray ot 
sunshine. 

Could any artist that ever punted punt. 
such loveless 15 this? And if he acluused 
that, could he ar lueve something mote, could 
he put on camvas the inner ht that was 30 
the eyes, the chan,cfal incanings that passed 
90 swiftly aciow the mouth, the revcjation 
that was in the iscetic lines of the lower part 
of the face, the vi,o1ous intellectual activity 
that stamped the upper put? If at could 
he done it ought to be done now, he said to 
himself, feelmz mstinctively that it was the 
Lind of face thit ttn years of fe sould 
harrow with the wear and tew of twenty. 
“ But, heaven helping me,’ he added, “thae 
shall be little wear and tear that I can keep 
away from her * 

Just then something—was ot a mere passing 
shadow P—came suddenly down upon him, 
darkunng his forchead, showing the stiong 
Ines about lus mouth, the cleft that crossed 
tus lower hp, and wis visible again on the 
broad, finn chin, Gcnesieve, meeting his eycs, 
could not but wonder at the sudden change 
Ie had come hke a shadow, so it departed, 
Jeaving light and gladness behind st Another 
room or two had to be mspecte, and Mr. 
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Bartholomew had to give his opinion on the 
capacity of each for improvement. The 
furmture was of all Linds, so, too, were the 
ormaments , but things had been so long in 
their places together, they had ministered so 
long to the necds of the same people, that 
they bid vequred a certain harmony that 
‘yas not without 2 beauty of iteown There 
was hittle beauty of any other kind. ‘The 
priccless and abundant treasuies of ancient 
china and glass were all packed cucfully 
amy out of sight in gurrcts and cupboards, 
and the heys werein Jacis pochet-they had 
been there for close upon five and thuty 
years now, 
CHAPTER XXIV—EIIICS AND A'STHETICS. 
Paine Lecper to one cL: sCun? 
Aas BCwneeo 

Grynevizve hstened quite silently while 
her father gave the opmions that wue asked. 
of him, and she reco. niscd the fact that chev 
were woithy of being listened to. It seemed 
os if the old place hwl stured his decorative 
instincts to even more thin usuil activity 

‘His ide1s were not, of course, the latus 
modern wes. Ile mide no mention of 
sage green on of peacoch blue, he aid nut 
imsist upon screens, or dados, or lily pots 

“J want to hive the thing done once for 
all,’ said Kirkoswald, ‘and therefore well 
done" 

“ And, of course, you know what precisely 
the thing 1s that you wish te havc done? * 

“YVus, Tbeluveso I wish to have tha 
house made into a home, a home that shall 
be adesuable place to hve in beciuse of its 
bewty. And, moicovcr, I want at domg as 
soon as may be, since it i» evxlent tha I 
cannot ask Warburton to bring his wife here 
till it 28 done.” 

“Tf you do all that I should do i your 
whee at will require time,’ said Dartholomew. 
“You will want an artist, perhaps two, down, 
from London, who cw paint m fiusco. I 
should recommend the Gambier Parry pio- 
cebs.” 

“Yes, you are thinking of the staircase ? 
And there ts the drawing room — The panel- 
hing Lelow the pictuie space has been painted 
winte It might be scraped, I should say 
at 18 oak.” 

“Probably But you would not care for 
the effict of dark oak in that room, espc 
ually as there would be nothing to balance 
at Why not have the pancls decorated— 
some of the hhur and brighter historical 
scenes, for instance? It would have to be 
done in flat punting, and mn the palest pos- 
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sible tints. The wall space above might be 
gilt and diapered , and above that again you 
Tight have a fneze painted to accord with 
the panels " 

“That promises well!” said Kirkoswald 
after musing over it a ttle while, “But af 
the tints are all to be so flit and pale how 
woull you get a look of warmth info the 
room?” 

“Ry means of the hangings, something 
Indian, no- 
thing can equal 
the Indian 
things for good 
subtlud —hu- 
monies of 1ich 
colour, — And 
you would hive 


heeping.” 

“And the 
dining toom ?” 
asked George. 

“Lhe dining 
room I shoukl 
Ieave a5 it 15," 
rephed Mr. 
Butholomen, 
* and this toom 
diay, that 18 50 
fat as the walls 
ale concerned. 
Nothing coutd 
be finer in its 
way thin this 
okl watnscot- 
ing. You might 
have fireplaces 
of carveil oak, 
and you will 
want some tiles, 
both for the 
fireplaces ancl. 
the floor of the 
hall. You will 
Catal a rh ule: 0d. 
careful about choosing your tiles—good oncs 
are to be had.” a 

Genevieve had taken no part in the con- 
versatton so far; she was not even looking 
at the two who were carrying it on, but one 
of them was watching the varying cxprission 
of her face somewhat closely. 

George Karkoswald had not forgotten thar 
day in the studio, the gurl’s cry for a 1eron- 
ciler ; nor theinstance she had given of need 
for reconcihation. 

“? “I need hardly ask you uf you upptose of 
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your father’s plans and designs?” he said 
presently, tuning to her with his usual 
gravity 

“Lam thinking them ont,’ she said, “try- 
ing to realise them At fist I objected to 
the idea of Indian hingings mim I aplsh 
room decor ited with Liglish histone al scenes. 
Aken xt occurred to me thrt the histones of 
the two countries ate now so twined together, 
that it would be rather intercetmg to have 
comlancd asso- 
entions” 

“Think you 
for that ader, 
Tagice with at 
And you like 
the seat?” 

“T think the 
result wall 
touch the thing. 
you aim ate 
Leauty .” 

“Tsce,’ said 
George, nus 
ingly Ane 
the am? You 
sympathiec 
with it only 20 
fur 


“Only 40 
far,” z 
“And suse 


pect yoursclf of 
wiong-doing 
even gn that? 
satd her father 
“Dy the way, 
I buluve you 
have never ev 
plamed to Mr 
Rithoswald 
what Fam sure 
must nicd er- 
plination, the 
non Purrtinical 
nature of your 
own dress, and 
of such surroundings as you possess at 
Netherbank?" 

“No, Ihave not Ihave left Mr Kuk- 
oswald to suppose for himself a ficsh mstance 
of feminine inconsistency,” 

“ Or rathe: a fresh mstance of graceful and 
womanly concession,” George interposed, 

which 15 above all consistencies whatever’ 
1p such mattcrs as this 1 have under- 
stood.” 

“Have you also understood my attrtude 
in the matter?” asked Bartholomew. “I 
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do not undeistin] it myself I never pre 
tend to undcrstin | the ott ong humin craving 
for mitenal beaty “fen wil ruin them 
sulves to possces it, though they know that 
the possession will add 1 new anguish to 
lewth itself Think of Cardinal Mazano 
digging Iumself from hy de wth bed to wah 
round fis picture gilleris for the ast time, 
velaimmg, *Sce this bcautiful Correg,10, 
and this Venos of {ittin al this meom 
parable Deluge of Anion Caraca! Abt 
and I must ltwe wl this, 1 must leave al 
this!’ Ie miles ones heut ache to read of 
it, but it does not enille one to compre 
hend the seerct that lis behind I dare say 
you know the secon | vol:me of ‘Modern 
Punters’ an] Jhushins ilea that all pure 
beauty 1 neti more nor less thana shadow 
of somcilin, to be founl m God Himself 
If that be so ad I think it ts, it will account 
for much that we take no note of now , it will 
make pln much thit we m sconceve. Who 
eu expe sm words the cffect upon his own 
soul of a sunset of a storm at sc, of truly 
grinl music, of a really dd picture of 4 
Teuly fine statue? ‘And. these litter are but 
form ani colour, and sound ’ 

* Only form, ind colour, and sound,” re 
perted Aukoswakl = ¢ And yct so long as a 
mins soul cin by revched thiough bis senses 
itty wmMportant to consider what shall be put 
Lefore hin for his senses to entertain There 
‘ue men who ern be stined, uphfted, through 
their senses alone It secins as if the strught 
‘soul avenues of thought, of spntual percep 
tion were closed for them Over men of 
i1hiy stamp music often has a power that 1s 
quite incpheal] Others find form and 
colour more stimulating , and 14 un there ere 
men who can be moved by all three Perhtps 
lam «mong the latter, so you will under 
stand why 1 1m inwous to amve at some 
sufficient reason for making my house beau 
tiful, or Ieaving it unbeautafal 

“Js thae no middle course?” asked 
Genevieve, smiling — Must you either spend 
some thousands of pounds, or go on with 
feyyud curtains ind faacd carpets?” 

Sofily, Ge revieve, dear! said Mr Bar 
tholemew “sc ftly EF think you should 
leave the question of cost till Mt Kurkos 
wiki ruses it himselt 

‘ Phen I must leave one of the most im 
portant wsucs of the whole matter," sa? the 
gurl speaking tml If these thmgs that 
you suggest could be hud without money, L 
‘would say, have them ly all mews, and as 
soon as possible, let us all have them Phere 


4s no inherent harm m them, it 1s conceiy | 
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able, 1s you sty thit there my be good, 
they we most certainly full of dch, ht, quite 
pute debght It 1s the idea of the money 
they repicscot thit takes the dchght out of 
them for me It I were walking up your 
ftexcocd sturcase I should het the ery of 
children who cty for hunger 1 shonld’ set 
the white win {ues of women worn with 
workin, for I roid 

‘There wis a silence, a somewhat length 
ened silence 

George Ku osvild sat looking into th 
fre, it was Icqying, Divang, he felt the 
comfortable warmth of it, but he felt also 1 
chillness that the fire could not reach 

Amunnte or two before he hil seen his 
painted wills h s histone panels quite plunly 
now it was as if he siw them fading before 
hiseyes The knowledge that the old damp 
‘stains were still thure was a satisfaction to him 

Genevieve broke the silence 

“You will not misjadge me she sul, 
turning an carmest face toward Grorge hark 
oswald, “and you will not suppose that I 
am jud,ing you, or meaning to Iegislite for 
you for 1singk moment told you the othe 
day,’ she went on her lips brevking into a. 
smile as she spoke, “that I had not sti ed. 
my case eflectively So far as I remember, I 
did not state it at all I hadn t the courige 
and went on wan lering outside of it Lat 
‘me try now to say what I meant then 
I did not mein to imply that there was ot 
could be ary spcciil wrong 10 surrounding 
ones self with any and every kind of material 
beauty one could obtun It 1s possible that 
the tume may come when every desire of the 
kand may be satsfiei without a hint from 
conscience of anythin, but rpproval Ugh 
Tess, commonness, un eemlinces, will be 
considered as blots mutakes « Dut has 
that daycome yet? =. Can any of us dare 
to sty to ourselves in our best and most 
secict and most sicrcd moments that this 15 
the time to decorite finely, to dress rarcly 
to add picture to picture, and omament to 
omment while all about us the joor an 
crying sikatly, or suffczing patiently, or tum 
ip, to stone, in the cilort to endure the 
hardness wc do not even see they are endur 
ing We do not nant to see and they know 
‘And yet thcy take off their hats and curtsey, 
and do us little kinduvsses when they can, a5 
af they would cxpriss a penitence for ther 
unprosperous diys In all this world there 
1s nothing more pathetic, more stringely 
touching, than the bearing of the respectwble 
poor tonards the heedless or «pathetic nich ! 
I beheve firmly that the poor man 3s better ' 
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skilled in the science of soul-readmg than 
the nch man 18 Your well-dressed and 
well-fed man, with a balance at his banker's, 
hardly cares to broo! over what may bu 
passing in the brain of the man whose very 
soul fits with chome hunger He wilt 
pass hun tn the strcet, ancl never see that his 
eye 1s dim by reson of souow, and hus ip 
closed hardly by pressure of long despair, 
while, xf you contd kaow what the poor man 
says to himself, mine times out of ten you 
sould find that Ins thought had shaped! stsclt 
ynto an ewuse ‘ Lhcy don’t think, bless yout 
nich folk never think!’ That 1s how they 
beat, how they find patience, how they find 
2 courtcous humility so grandly and grewly 
possible... If 1 mht ask for a git that 
should be more to me than all else m this 
world, 1 would certainly ash for the pen of 
a realy water, realy enongh and powerful 
cnongh to awaken the souls who are at ease 
concerming their daily biead, and who never 
see on any human fice a sign that 1s sigatfi 
cant to them of human ned for the com 
passion that 1s divine. . .. ‘Lhuse ae they 
who will ash im such amazo— Lord, tehen 
saw we The an dungnds* 

* a * * 

The conveisition did not end thee. It 
went on gra'ely awhile, moving in and out, 
Deing, as it weic, the silver thrcad that the 
Master workman uses to draw His work 
togetha, 

Genevieve and hei father went home in 
the twilight, and George Kukoswald went 
with them to the farthet edge of the moo: 
‘As he went back alone a young moon, like a 
tiny sickle of pure gold, hung over the dark 
purple distance , the sky was one vast, clear 
Bradation of tint and tone, from faint amber 
to mdizo bluc. Late ag it sas a rob was 
chirps and swinging on the eusse of a long 
sptay of buar. 

‘And George Kuthoswald was questioning 
humselt‘as esnent. Seeing Genevieve Bar- 
tholomew at lis own home that day, watch- 
ing hei as she moved about his rooms, listen- 
ing to her foot on the starr, to her voice as 


she spoke, he had recogmised the things that daught 


alone could make his home homelike, Two 
souls with one high aim, tno minds with 
‘one strong will, two heaits beating m tune 
to one mpulsc—the rest might be there, or 
not there Would she decade? Had he 
3toud enough for hoping that one day she 
would come ancl say, “his let us do, for 
the sake of secmliness, and that let us not 
Jo, for the sake of Chnst?” 

‘Then, thinkmg agaun, he knew that she 
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had sud these things, If she never came to 
Ussethy, nor spoke of it again, she had diwn 
for him a hae over which he knew thit he 
could never step unarsted. 


CHAPILR XX\.—OU1 OF THE Past, 
* Boat do thy worst to st al thyself 1615 


Tort rootl f wutaser | n 
An itt no lu ger thm Gay Te was 
Lure depezds upon that love ctl 1 
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hh was acknowledged throughout the dis- 
hict tht the downwanl tendency ot thinzs, 
at TIunsgirth Higgs was m no way atte 
‘butable to ignorance or mismanigument on 
the part of Miss Craven. 

‘Thue was not 2 faim of its sive in the 
neighbourhood that had been more cuctully 
cult with in respect of rotihon ol ctops, 
vbundance of lime, and almost beascless 
tillage. ‘There were fields of Miss Craven's, 
where the labourers seemed almost to live ; 
but these same fields were not profitable Ibe 
soil was *tyff clay, the water stood in pools 
between the lands, not seermng to find sts 
wey to sach dramage as custed, and the 
yield of com was only good in unusually 
good yous As for the prsture lund they 
were full of moss and whin and picturesque 
bramble-brakes, and therefore fated to feed 
the numbct ol cattle they should have fed. 

It had been different once, Dorothy 
swl Labour had cost less, there bad buen 
no Amencan supphes to cise fluctuations 
an the market, and more than that, thcre 
had been no lack of capital. It would have 
becn hard to say extetly how the cpital 
hid been dramned away, the drainmg process 
hil probably been gomg on a long time 
when thit histone snow storm had buted 
Joseph Craven's splendid dock of sheep m 
the hollows of Langbarugh Moor. [he 
old man had felt that to be a hind of final 
stroke, aud he never rallied from it. 

There had been a touching scene one 
mérning. Old Joseph had lain awake all 
might—perhaps he had lun awake many 
mights; but on this particulr morning he 
felt as af his might s sleeplessness had wrought: 
some chinge mn him He hit gone to his 

fer's Toom quite early—it was hardly 
Dght—and she hid been roused to 2 veiy 
keen and starting dread by seeing lim 
standing there with an account-book or tno, 
and a box with a few sovereigns in it. There 
was a strangely haggard look on his fice, 

“here's nobody but you, Doiothy— 
nobody but you,” the old man said in a faint, 
plaintive voice, “ If you'll not tuke things in 
hand there’s nobody elee; they must go, 
Dorothy, if you don't look to them.” 


Dorothy watched him silently for a 
moment, then she made him sit down by a 
hittle table, while she prepared him a cup of 
tea, A rose tinted ght was connng up fiom 
the sea, flooding all the room, the old man's 
white head was bowed over his trembling 
hands, He could hardly tarn the Pages 
before him. He seemed as if he found it 
difficult to understand whit he hunself had 
wnitten there. Yet Dorothy could eve that 
he was, so to speak, watching himself; that 
he had mental inmght enough to know that 
that msight was failing. ‘The effort he made 
was heart rending, though he made it so 
quietly, ‘There was money borroned here, 
money owing there, “ You're listening, 
Dorothy ?” he said, now and again. “ You're 
trying to onderstand?” And Dorothy as 
sured him to his satisfaction that all was plam 
to her comprehension , all that so far had 
been placed before her. But there was a 
good deal behind yet, confusions, mtricicies, 
arrears of rent, arrears of interest. The old 
man’s utterance grew less clear, less firm , 
his voice trembled, then at gave way alto 
gether. 

“T can't see, Dorothy—Dorothy, I can't 
remember , I cant understand!” 

‘That was the end of effort—a passionate 
burst of wild, unrestruned wecping that 
would not be comforted , of sobs and tears 
thit secmed like a great upheaval of the 
strong man’s strength .... That was the 
end, He way never himself again after that, 
and st was Dorothy’s turn to be strong— 
strong and farthful rom thit morning she 
had done her best, the best that mght be 
done bya woman mm a world of hard and 
unserupulons men. 

She had had offers enough of help, some 
of them from men who had professed them 
belves her fathcr's frends, but no keener 
strokes had fallen upon her fife than those 
that had tanght her what such offers meant 
She was not an over-sensitive woman, but 
many a time her brain had almost recled 
under the sense of her own helplessness 
against wrong and oppression, 

‘Still Dorothy Craven had bome up and 
borne on bravely, fighting where fighting 
‘Was to be done, and enduring where fighting 
‘was ofno avail, None but God took count 
ofit. NonebutGod Inall the wide would 
there was neither man nor woman to whom 
Dorothy could turn when her soul fainted 
under her burdens Some of the people about 
saw that she had burdens, they did not fail 
to gosmp of that, and they all of them knew 
that deep under ber business tals she had 
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another tnal lying still, of indeed at did he 
still 


It had all happened Jong ago, when 
Craven was quite a gurl, a proud, 
handsome, dark-eyed girl not yet twenty, too 
to be on cordial tems with the 
daughters and sons of the other farmers of 
the district... . When the worst came the 
old that declares that pnde always 
goes before a full fitted in finely, and Dorothy 
‘was made to perceive how pleased her neigh- 
bourse were to have the satisfaction of fitting 
at. She had never forgotten that. 

Genevieve Bartholomew had never heard 
the history, but, as it has been said, she had 
reasons for beluving that there was a history, 

Of late the Bartholomews had known, as 
eveiybody cise, had known, that something 
very hke 2 crisisw1s coming on at the Haggs. 
‘Thcre had been five bad harvests in succes 
sion, crttle had been found dead mn the 
hiclds , a horse that had fallen over the edge 
of a stone quarry on the moor had had to be 
shot, and the result of all this hid been thit 
Mr Damer, the agent for the Yarretl Croft 
estate, hed had to consent to take Miss 
Cravens rent by instulments Further than 
this, it was known that she was wanting to 
sell one of her best milch cows, of course 

ple sud thit this was in order to enable 

+ to mect the tithes. 

‘Lhe confirmation ot it all was there written 
on Dorothy's face Her mouth hid com. 
pressed itself till the droop at the comers was 
a scitled thing , bercolour wis fading, leaving 
only a net wok of fine red lines on her thin 
checks, her ej¢s looked out at you with 
strangely mingled expressions, pain, defiance, 

ce, came by turns Had there 
been a Iittle wistfulness mingled with these 
of late, Gcnevieve asked herself? A little 
wonder if anywhere in the world there mght 


‘be compassion ? 

‘One fine February day Genevieve set out 
fora walk , she would go upto the moor, she 
said to herself, and she would call at the 
Haggs on her way. She had not seen Miss 
Craven tor some days, and the last mght of 
her had not been reassuring, There had 
been signs plain enough to be seen, but not 
easy of comprehension 

here was not mach promise of epnng 
anywhere A few pale snowdrops atood with 
folded petals in the garden, some hly bulbs 


were thrusting up strong green leaves, there 
was a thrush singing m the boughs of the ash- 
tree by the stile. 


' 
Genevieve went upward in the sunshine as 
lightly az a bird. ‘There were a few daipes 
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Dy the road-side , a young oak-tree had some 
red crisp leaves on it, last year's leaves. A 
man was coming round by the bramble 
biake, whnstling “Barbara Allen,” looking 
hotand angry, swmging his arms about: 

“Eh, it’s you then, Miss Batholomew, is 
it?” shouted Mr. Crudas, his grey whiskers 
seeming to stand out on ether side of his 
keen red face o little moie fiercely than 
visual. ‘You'll be going up to see Miss 
Dorothy, Ah reckon? Well, 1 hope she'll be 
civil to you Its more than she’s been to 
me. Ay, 11s moue than she's been to me for 
many a year bach, But I hevn’t given up 
hopin’ yet, an’ what's more Ah don't mean 
togive up” You can tell hur that sf she gives 
you @ chance o” speakin’.” 

Genevieve could only guess what it nas 
that Mr. Crudas was determined to for 
80 persistently. Peihaps she looked rather 
petplexed. 

* Ab'll nut keep va stannin’, miss,” saul 
Ishmael, with polite thoughtfulness“ Ah'il 
turn aboot, an’ walk up t’ hila bit, Ah can 
saay what Ah want to saay better, 50... 
Ah've thought many a ume 'at mcbbe you 
could put things afore Dorothy im a different 
waay fra what Ah can put’em = Yali hnow 
all about it, Ah rechou?” 

“J don't know anything about at,” sad 
Genevieve, “I cannot evcn guess what 
should make Miss Craven ungvacious to you. 
I fancud—well, I tancied you weie old 
friends!” 

“Friends! It doesn t seem to me so very 
Many years sen we were lovcrs—just ont 
pout o' bein’ married! "Tis a good bit too 
Dorothy was only turned o’ nineteen, an’ Ah 
was but just thirty. All ? countly side 
knew on it, for there was mony a better- 
hike, an’ better to do chap nor me would ha’ 
smarnied Dosothy Craven af she'd given ’em a 
chance. Not but what we were well anuff 
off, my father and me, an’ them ‘at said we'd 
gettin’.t’ bit we had wi’ smugghin’ tell'd a lee 
—Deggin' yer pardon, miss. Ah might ha’ 
said a he, as Abs talkin’ tiv a Iaady 1” 

“Smuggling! But was there smuggling 1n 
this neighbourhood go recently as that?™ 

“ Ay, an’ not a litte neither, an’ Ah’ nut 
say but what Ab knew more aboot tt nor Ah 
sud ha’ done. An’ Ah'll nut lay ¢’ blame o” 
them ‘at 13 dead neither, for when a man’s 
gettin’ on for thirty years of age he's oad 
aneaf to know right fra wrang An’ Ah 
knew it was wrang all t tune, an’ for that 
Teason Ah never neddled wi' nowt ov’ sort, 
but when Ah cogldn't fairly help myself. Ané 
Ab couldn’: help myself that nect, an’ 
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Dorothy knew that as weel as Ah did, an’ if 
she'd had mar pity an’ less pnde she'd ha’ 
had an easter hfe nor she hes had. An’ it’s 
as much for her sake as my own ‘at Ah want 
her to gi waay at last. But she’s as atiff as a 
stoun—ay, as stiff as a stoan im a wall, she’s 
been fra that dauy to this” 

* Then she tlunks that you were to blame?” 
asked Genevieve, knowing thit she must be 
well up in her case before she undertook to 
plead with Miss Craven. 

“ Ay, an’ she’s mght anuff there Ah was 
to blame. But what could Ah do? We 
were goin’ to hev a bit of e at Swarth- 
cliff Top—we'd allus had a spree o' my 
buthday—-an’ poor old father, he kept 1t up 
tothe list An’ that year 'at Ah's talkin’ on 
he'd set down to goa to Blakehouse Baay t’ 
day afore, an’ just a few hours afore he aud 
ha’ started he was ta’en bad all of a sudden 
wr rheumatics, an’ Ah weie forced to gou 
votead. Ah wasn't nut to saay eager to 
goa, but goa Ah dit, an’ got my two tubs of 
Hollands—two fuush sized tubs they were, 
an’ Ah slung ’em one on eather side o' t' oad 
galloway, an’ kept em partly covered wi t’ 
skirts o' my father’s great coat. Of course 
Ah didn't start frat? Baay tll 't was darkish, 
an’ when Ah gat te t’ toon, 'twas as dark as 
onybody could wish, But as bad luck wud 
ha’ 't, t bridge was open for a stip to gor 
through, an’ she'd stuck 1' the bridge way, 
an’ there was a gay few folks wantin’ to be 
across, an’ Ah way aboot 1’ t’ middle o! 
erood afore Ah saw ‘at there was one Ah 
durstnt tun back then for fear a’ raisin’ 
Suspicion, an’ Ah durstn’t stand still for t.ar 
‘at folls wad see t' tubs Ah was in adles 
pert takin’ for awhile, when all of a sudden 
Ah bethowt me to use my spurs a bit, and 
mak’ t’ oad galloway rear, "Iwas almost 
laughable to see t’ folks flyin’ back, an' Al 
was left 1’ peace a bit. But t’ crood scan 
closed in again, one pressin’ behind another 
to get ower t' bridge as sean as ’t was shut, 
an’ bad to heep usin’ my spurs avery noo 
an’ then. Another minute an’ Ah sud ha’ 
been saafe, when up comes a man oot of a 
dark comer. ‘Let us have a luoh at those 
kegs, my friend!’ he said, in a sort of a 
muncin’, south country tongue. An’ Ah 
inew ‘twas all up wi' ma then He nas one 
ot? coast guard, an’ there was pair on 'em 
behind, an’ folks com’ clusterin’ round hike 
bess round a burirce .... Well, the up- 
shot was ’at Ah didn't see Swarthdutf Top 
ica mau, well, t next winter. My poor old 
father had been buned just @ week when I 
gotheame. An’ fra that daay to thu Dorothy 
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Craven’s niver spoken me a cul worl to 
sweu by" 

Cangvicee was sint a minut. ortwo It 
was cotanly something of a shock to her to 
find urself tuking on irrendly terms to a 
mun who had been a whol. long ycu in 
puyon for smueghng, Tt was not dificult to 
uiderstand Mass Craven's atlitude now. 

the gitl could not help thinking over it all 
fiom Miss Craven $ side—the side of a proud, 
high spuited woman, sensitive to bor neigh 
bows’ ypinton. And she did not doubt but 
that there had been wounded love as well as 
wounded pnde ‘Though the story was shost, 
at evidently coveicd long years of suffuring. 

Ishmul Crudas expressed repentance tor 
hb wiong dowg, thoush, sooth to say, 11 hal 
seuucd to him that his ero: had consisted, 
in his beg found oat. Ls regret and sorrow 
for the consequunccs to Miss Craven was al 
to,cther another thing, but if she had suf 
fucd, so had he, Since she had refascd to 
ita Swarthelif Top ag its mustress he had 
sworn that no other woman should enter 
there, and he had kept bie word. He had 
men-servants and maid-scrvants on his farm, 
but no woman crossed the threshold of his 
Ui, dismal house, not even Maitha Ii isgets, 
who did his washing Ishmacl Crudas had 
Judd at down ay a condition that her husband 
should take it home, It was a lonely hfe for 
amu, and uncongemal, but uf Dorothy 
Craven could wake her days had and her 
lle solitary, 80 could he. She should never 
acmoach hun in thit, she should never sw 
that the punishment had fallen upon hersclt 
alone. Ishmacl Crudas had said that he hid 
not done hoping yet, and this was evidently 
true Just now it seemed to him that circum. 
stance was working very ceitainly towards the 
fulhlment of his desues. 

There wn't a chance for her, muss, there 
isn'ta chauce She's done despcrt well for 
@ Wouun, but she’s had ivery thing agcan 
hut fia t tart, There's misery anuff alore ; 
hea af she will haud on 1’ this waay, An’ 
she’s nowt to dea but saay half a word— 
half a word ‘ud do for Ishmaci Ciudas , an‘ 
there she'd be, mistress o’ Swarthchf? fop— 
as tdy a farm as you'll find 1 the three 
Ridings, an’ all my oan; not a stcan nor a 
sod mortgaged to nobody. Ah’ve had things 
sctticd 1 my oan mind this mony a year—ay, 
down to the varry chars old Joseph an’ 
Barbua ‘ud ha’ to sit on, an’ the core: 
where they'd sit, Dorothy knows they would 
want for nowt ’at money could get ’em, 
nerthcr sud she, an’ she Lnaws that an’ all. 
«... But seems as of ‘twas all o’ no use. 
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Abe gone ower 't all azcin todany, but 
“twas lhe teamin’ water mtv eve. se 
Mebbe it ud be diflercat i vou could saay 
aword, uns. Derothy thinks « Jot o' what 
jou say” 

L]cre was just a touch of gentle cnvious- 
ness about the last sentence Ihe man’s 
shull voice softened and broke as he sud 1t, 
® Dorothy thnks a lot o’ what you suay.” It 
was almost as uf he had luted a val for a 
moment, and hid given a ghmpse of the 
strong, patent love thit was in lim, It 
must haye been very pitient, pcthaps it was 
patience that had wotked such hope —hope 
that had never faked though the ycar had 
counted well-nigh twice the svi of Jacob 
for Rachel. 
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‘The marks of that wich ame but 1% 
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Nor wishing to step stiught ito the 
muddk. of mulking tune, Grnevieve had to 
hurry upwaids towards the Wiggs. Misi 
Craven, strange to say, Was stinding near 
the garden gue, looking pal and al stracted 
She had only a faint smile of welcome, yet 
she was glad that Genevieve had come.“ 
was bcginning to think you'd forgot me 
she said, 11 a tone of quite new hunulity. 

It nas a little diheult for Genevieve to 

at once and uninvited thiough the out- 
works that we all of us, m our piuful human 
helplessness, usc for slfdefenec. Do not 
these very outworks help sometinics in bring: 
ing about final deftat? If the wnemy cannot 
get beyond them, neithe can the find who 
would bung relief, Tere ought to bea 
pass word. Was these, once upon a time, a 
word that people ud? 

Genevieve thought herself very dazing, but 
she could see that she was raising no resent- 
ment. Rescntment! Poor Mie Craven! 
Her outworks had been strong, and vay 
high Neither frend not enemy bad seen 
that the years behind them had been yens of 
self conflict, of pride that was all pain, of 
love that was all sorrow, of stiong resolution 
undestruck by strong yearning, of seeming 
self sufticrency where in reahty there was one 
long cry of acknowledgment that the dayn 
were full of burdens too heavy to be borne. 

And yet, even yet, there shght signs 
of relent * 





ting. 
“T don't know how it is with me," she 
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said, looking out with weary eyes across to! 
where the salstedded sa nas gleaming 

“YJ don’t hnow how itis. I feel as if years 
ago T'd passed beyond the point where givin’ 
way was possible, Ive hardened myself till 
I couldn't yield af I would, an’ if I did at 
secms us if life would be as Litter as gall 
when I'd done at” 

“ And yet—yet yousud just nox that you 
do sul care for Mr Caulas?” 

“Care! Some day youll know what such 
caun’ means if you don’t now,” said Mass 
Craven, catching the sudden pak flush as st 
rose to Genevieve’s chechs. ..« . “But no, 
you don't know what it 1s you've speakin’ of , 
no more docs he. He ncvea knew thit T'd 
all my weddin’ clothes lym’ retdy, down to 
the fast thing. I was young, an’ cagen, an’ 
ower sure o’ things, an’ I male all realy as 
at there weren't no chance o’ nothin’ happen 
am’, Dhunk of at, 0” my weddin’ gown an’ 
bonnet }yn’ locked away out o° sight ever 
since afore you were bon! ‘Lhe day had 
‘Deen scuttled on, everybody knew il, an’ 
when it came, an’ him 2’ prison, 1 filt as of 
Vd he glud to hnow ’at never another day ‘ul 
Tieak for me” 

Tor Dorothy it was as if it were all happen- 
ing over again as she stood there, 1 came 
hach so tividly, so full of suong pain, and 
even Genevieve felt as af 1% were hard to 
realise that the whole of her hite, and more, 
was lying between, 

“You say you promived thit you would 
say a word or two lor mun,” Miss Craven went 
on, “but Idon't think you'll say much ‘at 
I heven't sud to myself. I've had ume 
cough, All the best o’ my days has gone 7 
sonon—they 2¢ gone! If I marry him now 
wul they come back ayain? Could I ever 
be young “gain as I was thea, an’ tull o’ hope 
ay happiness? . . . « Happiness! I’ve 
forgotten what it’s like. I've forgotten what 
cverything’s like but lonciiness, an’ hard 
work,-an' dread o! ihn’. Do you think I 
could forget these things now, an’ take up 
any life aan where he bioke i off? If 1 
could forget, then I might iorgive, but I 
don’t feel like forgetlin’, nor forgivin’ neither. 
Ive hnown what st was to feel a good deal 
more like goin’ mad wY tryin,” 

“(Is that your greatest dificulty—that you 
can’t forgive?" asked Genevieve sympa- 
thetically. “Do you know I thmk f can 
understand that. I have always telt as if 
forgiveness of a person who had actually and 
walfully wronged another nas one of the very 
hardest virtuea@at 2 human being could be 
called upon to practue, But then, the kind 


of wrong that I thmk J could not forgive 
must have been done dchberately, and out 
of atlce pripense ths wiong that was 
done to you was not like that; there was no 
thought of wron ing you at ail, And surely 
it has been repentid of? 1 think EF could 
neva help forgiving a pcson who repented, 
sho was but cvcr so little sory for having 
done me harm!" 

“Well, wat tll you've tued! I hope 
that'll never be ; but tf itis thmk of what Ive 
told you to-day. Do you think ¥ wouldn't 
forgive if I could? Do you think I like 
livin’ out all my days full o' sourness, en’ 
Tntteaness, an’ hardness toward all the world ? 
Do you think I wouldn't hike to Le as you 
ar. —gentl, an’ pleasint spoken, an’ hind to 
everybody? . . . Somutrmes I've hated to 
Jook at you, because you were so young, an’ 
free fiom trouble, an’ had such an easy, ight 
some sort o’ Ife. Lhe contrast was brought 
ower near. Tut don't go dwetlin’ o” that, 
Is put. I'm glu you came to day; I'm 
glad there’s onc to understand a hittle, 
There’s bucn nobody to care, I've mver 
sand as much to any human soul ab I’ve said 
to you." 

“You will not repent having sard it!” 

“Yes, I shall, 1 shal be wild wi myself 
fora tit, hen I shall be glad, bbe,” 

“ And after that?” 

After that it'll alt be as it was agun.” 

“Then I have made no imptcssion what- 
ever?” 

Mus Dorothy hesitited a moment, then 
she souled 4 little—a suancly secet smile 
for so sad & woman, 

“Tt won't do Ishnact Crudas no harm my 
knowin’ ‘at you tuke his put Nobody 
never took 11 afore fo me.” 

“Lermnot helpit I cannot but fecl sorry 
for him because of his long repcntance, of 
hus keen desire to make up for the il that 
was done. Has his patience never touched 
you at all, not even a lite?" 

“He’s been more than putient,” Mis 
Craven admitted. “He's done me many u 
good turn ‘at P’ve only lound out atter fiom 
others, an’ he's boine moic fra me than I 
ever thought any man would ha’ borne from 
awoman. An’ I’ve scen all that, an’ moic, 
plam enough But al cver I've hada thought 
o' relentin’ I’ve had ten o’ bitterness an’ 
desire for revenge to make up for it... 
But I heven't felt so vengeful lately. I've 
been ower much broken down wi’ other 
thmgs, An’ that's what folks 'ud say if I 
was togive in now. I should be a laughing- 
stock for the countryside. It ‘ad be said ‘at 
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T'd had to go to Swarthcliff Top to save my- 
self fia havin’ to go to the workhouse.” 

Genevieve sighed, It was very perpleaing 
to her imexperience to find what a strong 
reserve of motive Miss Ciasen had accumu- 
lated; stl she had an mstinctse feeling that 
some of the arguments were Ixing brought 
forth in the hope that they might be met , 
that they might be overthrown in the meet- 
ing. Genevieve did her best. She expressed 
amazement at the ule1 that any one chould 
care for the gowip of “the country sue,” 
and she almost surprised herself by her own 
boldness m danng to suggest that Mis 
Craven hadl strengthened herself in her pride 
until pride ruled as her master—but she did 
dare. “Is not that the root of all your bitter- 
ness?” she sad, speaking gently and plead- 
ingly “Is not that the secret of your mabihty 
to yuld? .. . You must forgive me if [ say 
Anything I ought not to say. Think that I 
am your sister; and Jet me speak as a sister 
mught ; let me try to show jou what I think 
Tce. It scems to me thatif ore can sec 
rightly where a hindrince or a difheulty hes, 
It is $0 much easicr to get over it. And I 
do want you to get over thi difficulty. Ido 
want to know that you are not intending to 
ia on darkening the days that might be 50 

might, so different for yore and for 
another. And shy as it all? What as the 
real strait through which you cannot pass? 
‘What is it but a teelmg that you can neither 
define, nor defend ?” 

Miss Dotothy Itstened in silence, but it 
was casy to see that it was not offended 
silence. No, there was no offence in 11, but. 
only pain, only a keen sense of isolation. "The 
heat hnoweth its own, bitterness, and no 
other heart can know it. “This 1s true always , 
but more sadly is at true when the sorrow 
one that has lmbed itself with the years, 
woven itself with the hfe, coloured every 
thought, darkened every joy, and embittered 
every grief, How should this gnl under- 
stand? How shoul she be able to go bach 
over such a life, to enter into its fine mesh of 
fmrseries, 1ts coarse humiliations, to have 
sympathy with ats calm despaus, its wild 
unrests, its ceaseless jongmgs for some 
Tepatauon that should be as great as the 
suffering had been? Jf Miss Craven had a 
favourite passage in the Bible at was certainly 
that passage of the grand Psalm of Moses, 
wherein he prays foradequate compensation 
“Comfort us azain now after the ume that 
Thou bast plagued us, and for the years 
wherein we have suffered adversity.” 

When Genevieve leit the Haggs she did 
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‘not carry with her much sense of assurance. 
No word had been suid that could be con- 
strued as a word of actual concesson. Yet 
surely Ishmacl Crudas had some ground for 
hus hoping ; surely he had seen, as Genenreve 
had seen, that there was, unsuspected perhaps 
by Miss Craven herself, a tremulous wavenn 
‘vf emoton, a balancing of thought, a sense 
of fainting under the stufe, betokening any 
thing rather than a contumuance of stern un- 
yreldingness 

How could st be that such unyieldingness 
had been possible so long? Genevieve 
wondered over st as she walked up the 
Ravengates towards the moor. She would 
Just go up there and watch the sun smk down. 
into the far distince. It was worth while 
walking a long way to see that, to watch the 
warm purple of the moor quivenng mto the 
haze of pale daffodil yellow that hung across 
the west. The sun was only a little way from 
the honzon now. The furzy hillocks all about 
caught the Ingering ght, kept it awhile, 
then it faded slowly, tenderly away, It was 
like watching a iriend who was 89ying “good 
bye,” saying it so gracefully that sorrow lost 
itself in admmation. 

But no, it was not “good bye” that 
fnend was saying, it was “ good evening 
Genevieve hail heard the step, and recog+ 
mised at even before she turned. Ler face 
flushed with a sudden crimson as George 
Kuhoswald took her hand in his, and held 
ut fora moment, with a strong, warm clasp, 
They were silent save tor the word that the 
one glance said, 

‘There are always some moments in the one 
true love of a hfetime that are to be remem- 
bered when other momenis are forgotten. 
‘They have no event in them, there 1s nothing 
to be descnbed unless you could desenbe 
the stillness of them, ‘They are not moments 
of hopefulness, nor do they hold the fruition 
of hope, they hold nothng—nothing but the 
‘still, sweet sense of the sureness of all things 
—alt things worth knowing, or being, or 
having, so far as this lite 1s concetned, 

“LT have been down to Netherbank,” said 
Kirkosnald, breaking the silence at last, “and 
Talso called at Hunsgarth Hagga, in the hope 
of finding you there.” 

“Did Miss Craven tell you that I bad 
come up to the moor?” 

“Yes, Poor Miss Craven! Did you leave 
erin tears?” 

“In tearsi No, but very sorrowful, She 
1s m trouble, and I am troypled for her. 1 
‘was thinkiog of her when yol@came, wonder- 
ing if one could do anything to reheve her 
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wind but a httle from the ternble strain of 


responsibilty... Do you kaow what her 
life has been?” 

“ ¥ have heard something of it—only lately. 
tis a sad history altogethes ; but one cannot 
help bemg struck by her bravery, I mean 
with regard to the farm, by her splendid per- 
severance. As for the other matter, well, 
perhaps I admire her less there. But, then, 
1 do not understand, perhaps Ido not hnow 
the truth, Do you know 1t? Do you think 
the ever really cared for Crudas 2” 

“She has cared always—she cares still. I 
think it is grander than all else m her that 
her love has never changed—never wavered. 
She might have been marred many tunes— 
my father told me that—but she has never 
cared except for this one man, who has made 
all the best of her life to be one long sorrow. 
«++ I think it 15 beautiful I” 

“Yes, tt 1s beautifull!* said Kurkoswald, 
looking into Genevieve’a face, and seeing 
there the deep interest, the keen animation 
that awoke there always to the hghtest human 
touch. “It 1s beautiful,” he sud again. “1 
think love is always beautifal 1” 

“Jf it be true,” sad Genevieve, watching 
the descending sun and the deepening yellow 
haze. The two were suill standmg by the 
edge of the furce brake where they had met 

“Yes, if 1¢ be true,” repeated Kirhoswald, 
a sudden inquiry leaping, so to speak, mto 
his eyes, “ What made you say that?” he 
asked m a low tone that had concer in it. 

Genevieve smiled at his seriousness, “I 
said st because we were speaking of love that 
18 beautiful; and it seems to me that its 
whole beauty hes in its truthfulness—in its 
unchanging truthfulness.” 

George Kurhoswald remained silent awhile. 
Lately he had been conscious of unrest—of 
dread. This great and growing love that was 
dommating him 60 utterly could hardly be 
said to have sole possession of hus facultres 
‘There was room for fear—fear for the effect 
of disclosure and confession. How could 
‘one so smple minded, so noble in intent, so 
dhrect in aim as Genevieve understand blind 
Bwerving, an almost mexcusable self-delusion, 
and all that had followed upon such a delu- 
sion? And if she should not understand, 
what then? Would she have pity? Would 
she condemn? Would her Jove shnok back 
in disesteem ? 

Kurkoswald had made up his mind that he 
would confess that long-past mistake of hus 
befare he urged his love, and the resolution 
was a bin mm his path already. The 
confession would be so hard to make. Had 
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not the word that had just now been sad 
made it even harder? 

“I suppose,” he began after a time, “that 
you could never understand that there might 
be two kinds of love?” 

“Yes,” replied Genevieve, “I think I could. 
I think I could see that there ght be a 
false love and a true.” 

“And what should you think of a mao 
who had been betrayed, so to speak, into « 
love that was not truc?” 
are say that he had betrayed him- 

” 

“ And you would hold him in contempt?” 

“Not without knowing something of the 
circumstances,” said Genevieve in her gentle, 
senous way, Was there anything hhe a sus- 
picion dawning across her mind, 2 suspicion. 
that George’s earnestness had a personal mo- 
tive behind it? Be that as it might, she had 
made an opportunity, Here, if anywhere, 
was an opening for Kirkoswald to speak. 
Never could any moment more favourable 
than this awatt him, The very word had 
been said that could more than any other 
word charm out from his heart that hidden 
thing that lay coiled there like a snake, cer- 
tain to spring sooner or later, unless st should 
be drawn out by some sweet note of human 
mosic. That note had been sounded, but 
the lip that should have moved to its sound- 
mg remained closed. There was 2 patite, 
and the sun dropped down behind the moor, 
putting an end to the day, and marking the 

of the long, drear mght. 

Stay from blaming Kurkoswald. The 
strongest men have moments of weakness, of 
failure of insight, and it roust be that some 
such moments are fatal. 

Tie could not have told you; not then, 
nor later, what it was that had held hum from 
this thing that he had required of humself, He 
had decreed that it should be done, and he 
‘was not given to the making of vain decrees. 
Pcrhaps it was the wneapectedness of the 
opportunity ; or it might be that the moment 
Was too sweet to be rudcly broken in upon 
without consideration as to the manner of 
domg it. There was no point at which he 
had saul, “I will not do it now.” He had 
waited, overmastered by his own emotion 
even as he did 40, for some impulse to com- 
pel him to his task; but there had been no 
Movement strong enough to be called an ith-, 
pulse. His sole satisfachon afterwards lay in 
the fact that he had not made remsiance, 
there had been nothing to be reausted. 

‘There was no idea in hus mind then that 
the moment had been decisive in any way. 
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‘There would be other opportunities ; and he 
would be better prepited, more on the aleit 
to take advantage of them. It was ley cus 
to talk seriously now that they wre gang 
down the rugged Ravengates. They wont 
silenily for the most put, silently happy, 
silently certain of happiness to be. 

“You are not to brool foo mtently over 
Ms Craven’s troubles,” sad Geor ze as thes 
stopped at the stile to exchwmve 1 puting 
word, He «poke with al] the tne: amtho- 
nitativeness thit Geneviere Ioved so much to 
hear, “If 500 will pronmse nie that, I will 
Promise to think the matter over mysch,” 1a. 

l. 

“ Ah’ then you are thinking of something 
alteady,” Genevieve exctumed, taming vt 
face to hry with deli cht waitten on cvcry fer 
tue, “ You sce sor ie gle em of haps, o: you 
would not speak 40” 

“T sce some very hitlhiant gle un, of hope,” 
wid Kuhoswild, spockin, with 2 quiet yet 
ardent cagetnes,, and tiking Genevicve’s, 
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TH articles recsntly publi hed 17 thy 
magving by Va, Whympa, entitle? 
© Laplorttions m trecolind,” ne a most 


antaresting contribution to ou knowl T ¢ ot, 


frets which wie of the Iuvhert scuntific in 
terest. In some points of view there a no 
one wellalefinct ater of the cath’ simfice 
moie cunous thin Grculind, Ia the fist 
place Act us observe als enormous cvtent, 

k at xt on any genciil map of the 
world, and at will be seen to occupy 
far lager space than miny of the arcw of 
continental importance in cvography, and 
of corresponding impoitinee im human 
Instory, It a fir larger than the whole 
of British Indi, with us population of 
250 000,000. It 1s at least 1,380 mbes lon; 
from the southern pomt (Cape Fucacll) to 
the faithest pomt of the northen corp 
Wtherto explored, At the brordest put it 
15 nearly 7oo intles actoss from sca to ser, 
and as whole area as net less thin sbout 
320,000 square iniles. By far the lugest 
yart of itis within the Arctic cucle, and its 
north westein pomt 15 the most noith ily 
Jand which bas bien scen by the human ese, 
the nerrest to thit grvat object of abonous 
awd abortive efforts, the Nott Pole. It 1s 
this extreme northerly position which, coupled 
with other facts, gives to it its great scientific 
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hand m his as he spoke, he held st there in 
his strong grasp “‘Phe whale woild 1 ra 
dant with hope to me now,” he cxclaimud , 
“and 015 such a radiance as I have never 
cn before, noi cheumed of... . Hewen 
Recpat unclonded 

The rund G nevieve’s hand, preveiny the 
small white wast with a prissioate respect 
fulness to his lips for one moment, then, 
with a ghoce thit pled cloqueatly for pa don’ 
he tamed anay. 

Tor an imstint it seemed crud) thit he 
should go—strine> that he should be ov 
«qual to the pun of puting Dutat wa only 
for an mstant, ‘Ihe echo of Ins fnotstep 
ched softly into the distance , the silver tus 
cime out overherd, the cntancement of 
Stl, swert rcstfulness came down though 
the twilight. If was an entrincument that did 
not deput with the twihzht, at sued, nd 
aw ctunder the thetchedl roof, over which the 
shu hany way clu tering and ma! of the Ife 
Lived there onc log act of firvant gratitude, 
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terest. We we accustomed to assocrate 
ths geographical position with exticme cold 

But the rocks of Grecnland tell us thu, al 

thon h this 1 the case now, it wis not the 
ce in some former ages, and cons iqucntly 
‘Unit thercas no necessary connection between, 
an extremely low temperature and 2 position 
acu the Pole. ‘They tell us, in short, that 
this association 15 purely temporary and acct 

dental Itas striking and cunows enough to 
find, in the bletk headlands of the Isle of 
Mull, on our own coa‘ts, the leaves of an 
abt ndint forest vegetation—the laze aves 
ol the plane tree, the ever green needles of 
the tisodium, of the yew, and of the pine, 
and miaed with these the frond-lke lewes 
of the tree called by botanists “ Sah bur,” 
wluch is now an inhalutaot of Fipin, But 
the canosity of th contast between the 
picsnt and the prst, as regards clim.tal con- 
ditions, 1s nothing to the still greater con- 
tiist im this matter which ws presented by 
tinting the same fossil flora in the rocks of 
Grecnland—rocks whose surfaces are now 
usost wholly bare of vegetation, and all the 
lugher elevations of which are covered with 
etunal ice and snow, And yet even this 
‘contrast 18 not the contrast highest in degree 
which the rocks of Greenlang present, Ihe 
Miocene Flora, to which leaf beds 
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helong, ts a very oll Flora now, but there 
nag another Flora much older, which we 
have neset seco in life, and which, from 3s 
nearest hving anions, we re accusteme | 
to think mrs hve bees assorted with 
almost 1 tend ad steamy atmo phere ‘Tins 
w the Tlort ot the Cou mersurcs Yet th 

Llor, too non 1 5b ote the Miocene 
his certunly @cunshed on the azea which attention rs the mesa yager Ol ec ques 
1s now occupied by Greenlind Itis need. s tiny not 1s curtots md inttes 1 are 
to point out wl it curious questions these | used by ats cox liton now, and the west 
frets raise How cue this great change of | of these qu: tos hes im this—thit thevhve 
tunperntture? How could such warmth be {1 durcet wl a amediite bowie on catin 
art ntrined im 49 hiwh 4 Ivtude? How | frvonnts thors 15 to the yl ied con le 
roid such plin » fl mish, even af th clmnate | tons of the whok of Nowhun iro in 
were is temperite 18 itis now serene fthen i whratwedlel ihe G ¢ lis 

as now, there were nine months of rat! Onc of these theotics is that duting the 
coll wd dathness and only three months of | Taal ie ture vis what i culled an 
a htt warmth ond 1] ht? Or as it that) Siccemp* scm ta cy var ously cid om 
we we all pneslng ourstives on a file “icesh ct) wich Ly busy upon th whak 
assumption —that the yolc of the carth’s 10 northern re tons of the globe, ind wi of 
tation bts uwas ben whee at is now such mmense tet wl dmicnsions thit it 


are of lige Fito con Inde that long daskness ay 
2 omhtior parects comp arble with the 
cimwth of fotesis sh h now only fowsh 
wnen the dats ind m his us (ur more ne uly 
equt throu,nout the Cir 

Bat these cumions yue to rused by the 
con Litton of Gieenlim' mtn aus past ue 
not the que tons to which bde ve ty de et 


whereas im realty, it Ins chen cd, ant 
Greenlind was realy it one ume ws far 
from the pole a California or Jy an are 
distant {rom at now? Or ts it that temnera 
tmi¢ 15 the only real ditheulty, tnd that dul 
reso no difeulty at —bevwy 7 tints 
will flourish even in prolonged dukness {10+ 
viled the (emreitae be mintuncl w+ 
ulfeicnt cles 1tion? All thise questio 1s, 11d 
Many More ise out of the Mets, wml pro 
Dably it may be sud with tuth that not one 
of them has been solved cor clusively Lhe 
mathemiticians, indeed, come m with thar 
cdeul tions and tell us thit on physic dita 
the hy pothes of 2 chinge an the wis of the 
4urth's rot ution inuyt b cisimis cd 1s imp 29. 
sible Tt sa comfort to have wy one port 
in so miny problems dealt w th by methods 
ey ble of demonstrrtion, wi thou,h the 
mio \ of uy nay hive no cor ception of the 
1ror sby which such ¢1 proof 15 vutived at 
we nny he well content when sich thon 
ues 4 Sur Willan Lhomson wd Mr 
Duwie tell us thit (the 11 round which 
the catth resolis must be ‘tsmapal aus 
of met,’ and that 1s such 1 cinnot have 
Deen ch ings 1 witha t “such Cnotmouy trans- 
}Osition of matter on the cuth’s surfice, or 
else such distortions of the whole solid 
mass,” a3 would pre ent fu gicater dificulties 
of another hind thin those with which we 
have actully to dul *® 1 wimg the theory of 
any possible chanue in the position of the 
pole, we ate driven dick to other exphina 
tuons of the change of temper itur, ind we 
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occupied wl sled up cert put of the 
Northern Ocem, md lowe] southw wd. 
Ile a mht) glut, cotrely coveriny or 
submergin, all the mountin, of Scotland, 
ind of Engliad, ud ot Wales 

T have Ways been an unbel cver an this 
they bee we of two siett obxetian = the 
fist Gh ¢ there wsnoy 1 sof whats thats cb 
moses Of 164, mountam wh, ever os otud 
The comds thitat such masse of 1. hid 
ever existe ther never coulu hue moved or 
vetoed is the theory vs times them to hiyede 

As rocu ly the former of the & two g cit 
objections E shul s1y nothin hue, a, 
been ¢ Giecnland throws no lijht upon it 
rd sccon ily bucause the colic ut 
m nts upon whieh the objcedon rs tun ot 
‘uc tov techon d and detukd to swe tie 
Pies of 2 poplar mrzizme 

Dut the second of the o jections ibove 
speoficd cur J thtok, be erst y cvpl incl 60 
w to Le undustood by thst wh> ave not 
professed gcolo ists, woulst, at the sine 
tune, a vary impottinl prrt of the uommcnt 
asinvch confum.d by th fet de cubed by 
Mr Whiny er and others 12 respect to the 
physical conditions now 3 isented vy Gaccn- 
Iand and ity a yacunt seas 

My proposition 1» sumply this that great 
masses of we hing upon any suilice ip 
proximately Icvcl, still more such inasses of 
ree Tying in sist hollows—depressions such 
as the bed of the German Ocean—would not 
have any proper motion of their own such ap 
as tetribed to the supposcd ice shect, and in 
puticular thit tt would not “flow” as an 
ordmary ghcier flows, 
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‘We all Lnow that the causes of the motion 
an ordinary glicitre have been the subyect of 
anvestigation and of much discussion among 
Physicists for a long penod of years De 
Saussure and Agassiz among foreigoers, and 
the late Principal J D Forbes of St’ An 


drew s, were among the most distinguished polishing 


obververs Substantially, there uw only one 
explanation A glacier “‘flows’ down its 
bed with some distant resemblance to a 
nver It fows more mpidly in the mddle 
than on its twosides 1 he pnneipal moving 
force 1» mmply gravitation The retarding 
force 1s fiction along the bottom and along 
the sides Some of the effict muy be due 
to what has becn called “dilatation' —the 
alternate swcllings and contractions which 
accompany prttial meltings and partal re 
gelauion But as the advance 1s alway 
downwards, it 1s clear that gravitation 1s 
foice which ultmately profits by every 
ancillary cause of movement Almost ail 
glacum are gathred on stecp mountain 
mdcs Down these sides they tend to fall, 
and although their own cohesiveness 1s con 
mderable, and the fection must be tremen 
dous, yet on the whole the glacier on the 

at wcale acts asa plastic, or sem! itquid 
boy, and as long as it 1s fed by the 
and accretion of fresh snow mm above, i 
continues to fail slowly but steadily down 
nil, until at last it reaches a level, where Its 
own waste by mclung 1s greater thin ats pro 
trosion and giowth from above, and there it 
tenmnates 

Now, in the “icc sheet’ theory, at 18 
assumed that misses of ice would always 
have a similar motion, whether they had a 
hull side to tumble down or not It is 
assumed, further, that masses of ice on a 
much greater scale than any glacier of the 
European Alps, would not only move over 
level ground as they move down steep de 
chivities, but that they would be so mstnet 
with motion, and be possessed with such 
mmmense momentum, that they would not 
only move over plains, but ascend opposing 
slopcs and climb up mountains from 2,000 
to 4000 feet The idea seems to be, that 
a undet a conditions would ane 

most as wittr flows in a pipe—or up 
as water docs m a basin when it 18 poured in 
at one mde, and runs over at the other 
Such an eaplanation has actually been 
su,gested to me by an ingenious and Glacul 
frend 1 am not, indeed, prepared to deny 
that 1ce may Le forced wp agamst an 
surface by some great pressure from 
‘The pressure of the tides and currents of the 
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sea has this effect on no inconsiderable scale 
with the floating masses of thick ice which 
‘are driven kuther and thither on the Palco 
crystic Sea—as the Polar Ocean was called by 
‘our last explorers Sy te Doene, cliecs of 
great power in the grinding, abrading, and 
of rocks are produced along the 
shores of all the Polar Seas Iam, indeed, 
satisfied, that to action of this kind we must 
really attribute most of the effects upon our 
land surfaces which are usually ascnbed to 
the land ice of the ice sheet, because as 
we know from other evidence that our 
mountains have been submerged to a great 
depth durmg some part of the Glacial age, 
it 18 Certam that floe, or floating ice, would be 
brought into action at all levels in succession 
daring the process of sinking and of nang 
again, of, perhaps, durmg both of these 
at Bat when we conmder the theory 
that land ice has been ampelled over our hills 
from lower levels without the intervention of 
‘water currents, we are com) toask what 
other kind of pressure can be mvoked for 
the movement of mountains of ice up the 
sides and over the tops of mountams of 
tock? In reply to this question, the only 
answer we ever get is a reference to the 
action of glaciers The action of the ice 
sheet 1s satd to have been like their ection, 
only on an enormously greater scale Now 
this ss precisely the question on which the 
condition of Grecaland throws an important 
‘ght Here we have an ice sheet of enor 
mous magn tude in respect toarea, We have, 
too, this ice sheet resting upon a highly an 
ined Jand surface, so that, unlike the theo 
retucal ice sheet which lay 10 hollows like the 
German Oce1n, this Greenland ice sheet has 
all the advantayes which gravitation can give 
to stin makm, it “flow outward from the 
immense reservoirs of its thousands of square 
miles of snow-fall Surely here, f anywhere 
m the world, we may expect to find proofs 
of the moving powers of an ice sheet-—press 
ing outwards on all sides, and overflow 
ang for great distances any opposing hulls, 
and even mvading the bed of adjacent 
seas 


‘Now, instead of this result, which might 
go some little way to justify the theory, we 
tind a set of facts which are wholly different, 
So far 1s the vast ice shect of Greenland from 
overflowing the whole of the land area of 
that country, that st fuls even to reach the 
coast except at particular spots where it comes 
down valleys, and appears as true glaciers 
terminating sometimes in the valleys them- 
selves, somehmes im a field or am of the 
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sea, So inadequate um the motion of this 
immense continental mass of ice to carry it 
any distance beyond the subjacent slopes, that 
all round the West Coast of Greenland there 
18 @ Margin more or less broad of country 
which 15 free from the ice-sheet, and 1s called 
Lf the Damsh settlers “Che Outskirts” 

its of comparatively low elevation in that 
remion of country are free from the invision 
of the icesheet, and even far within the 
maigin of the ice sheet itself, there 1, at 
least, one sohtary peak of about 5,000 feet, 
which that sheet 1s unable to overflow. And 
yet just let us try toconceivewhat that ice-sheet. 
i, Mr Whymper and Baron Nordenskioldt 
have both described it, and I think it must 
be one of the most impressive sights of our 

Manet. When one of its terminal glaciers 

as been scaled, and the human foot 18 fairly 
planted upon the ice sheet, its seen rising 
to the most distant horizon m one smooth 
unbroken slope of spotless snow. No man 
can know the maximum elevation to which 
at reaches, nor the distunce to which it 
atretches. ‘There is nothing to mark distance 
on that unsullied surface It 18 open to the 
silent heavens, and receives upon its track- 
Jess surface, nothing but the cosmic dust of 
meteors 

If now we turn our faces the other way, 
and look at the sea which divides this enor- 
™mous continent of ice fram other lands, we 
find thit on the west it 1s separated from the 
islands lying to the northward of the Ament 
can continent by a channel nowhcre broad 
as compared with the breadth of Giecn 
land, but natrowing rapidly as we follow 
at northwards through Smith Sound and 
Robinson Channel, until at one point it 1s 
Jess than twenty miles across. Yet this 
narrow channel, which, as compared with 
the breadth of the Greenland ice sheet, may 
be said to be a mere ditch, is quite broad 
enough to constitute a complete barner be- 
tween it and the opposite shores of Gnoncli 
Land. The ice sheet sends out into these 
straits and channels ite broken fiagments m 
the form of icebergs, which float away south: 
wards, or become entangled in mtn 
cacies of the coast. But the ice sheet iteelf 
does not occupy or even invade the channel 
tus confined strictly to the land of 1ts birth, 
it 18 yust able, at certain points, to creep 
sluggishly to its shores, and along hundreds 
of mules of coast, itis not competent to effect 
even this short excursion from the hills which 
it bunes in its embrace. 

It 19 mdeed true that we do not know 
what proportions, as to height or depth, the 
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hills and the ice sheet of Greenland bear to 
each other. We do not know the maximum. 
elevation of the surface But Baron Nor- 
denskioldt hes mounted it to an elevation 
exceeding 6,000 feet, and it still rose before 
hum to distant shy hnes of loftier height, Jt 
18 probable, therefore, that the bused moun- 
tains rise higher and higher towards the in- 
tenor Mr. Whymper estumates tt at not leas. 
than to,o00 feet If this mountain slope were 
indeed unbroken in its own surface, it would 
represent conditions under which the upper 
1c sheet would tend to" flow” most easily,and 
‘with a tremendous 1nd accumulating pressure 
upon the lower portion of the ice If, there~ 
fore, we were to assume such a land surface, 
at would indeed be an extraordinary proof of 
the low moving power of ice even under the 
most favourable conditions But I do not 
make this assumption I think it probable 
that the buned hulls of Greenland are more 
or less undulating, or more or less broken 
by glens and hollows Every one of these 
hollows represents at least one surface 
which opposes a high resistance to any 
movement of the icesheet, at least m 
its lower strata and the gcneral result 1s 
that the vast ice shect of Greenland is wholly 
unable to overcome the resistance so pre~ 
sented to is passage to the sex, except where 
valleys happen to lie in the direction of its. 
movement, and down those it 1s just able to 
creep, and to show isclf at a few pomts 
upon the coast, where these valleys happen 
to break ite line of hills 
It so happens, indeed, thit we have a 
detailed and most griphic account ot the 
nature and bebaviour of the Greenland ice 
sheet very near the highest latitude attained, 
by man. ‘This account will be found m the 
appendix to the second volume of Sx 
Gearge Nares’s “ Voyage to the Polar Sea” 
One of his officers was sent in the month 
of May to examme a great mict of the sea, 
called “Peterman’s Jiord,” in latitude 
about 78° 5’ N This great mlet, which 
stretches as far as the eye can reach into the 
interior of Greenland, in @ direction Sk, by 
NV W, 18 occupied in its upper portion by an 
enormous glacier Ihe two sides of the 
fiord are formed}, p.=.pitous cliffs of lime- 
from 1,000 to 1,100 feet high, and on 
the top of the cuss Proper the tne 
ace sheet, tly so called, by which I mean 
the ice sheet not as it 18 consohdated in the 
hollows into glaciers, but as it lies mone 
thinly on all the mountain slopes. More- 
over, the top of these cliffs 1s merely the 
coast termmation of great masses of moun- 
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tam land wh chmse tothe heishtof6,coo fect Passing, then, frown this question lo ane 
atno picat distance from the const, so that other of greut interest it scutns to me that 
from th to of the csloptstothec) cof the the facts conicete | with Greenlind thow 
caf terei. a, adient ol ame 5 oro fect great doubt uoon, sm ked they do not alto» 
Here tlen we hove all the con liu 1 under ether disprove, another theory, which is 
which the behaviour of the Gaccnlaid ccm comparatively new, but wluch sems to be 
bee amuted—in th gliict occ 13 1, the Tccomm, popular wong the speculations of 
be 1 of the ford, ind coumag ft rit very geolo.y Lhit theory as, that the ernst of the 
distant elevation, we hig th moln of a] arth as so semsitise b> picssure 48 to be 
true gheier whilst im the icesluct on the | tmost hke wane ot bu ameter, and to be 
top of the chfts, we Iwe thx mou nol tle hable to sink with the sh htest uldition of 
universal Giccotand mane fll, dosnt wa,ht wpphed v2 wy portion of ats surlace 
much steeper de tuat, Ant wht do we Ln. dcoty is mvokid to account for the 
find? We find cit tli gicl P teen n tecumnlition of delta dey osits at the mouths 
gluervas di tin uw bedby al th mi ks of of greiaivers—cach Iaycr of deposit sak g 
anane ted wlesie ste lmeticn wilt on the surfec on which i ful, and thus by a 
the contay there ne ton thet pof tx laieapl ation of yas and + uultpheation 
clits c tunel t> hive Lem bout forty ct sink ngs formug at lit buls of such 
feet ch inde: ting of the solitice at depth an] thickness 1 atc found at the 
the Clruretortstic Flue tecn colout, wt ]c2 inouths of the Miss) 1 y2 1) the Nile On 


petuilly having at cic pushel evar th 
pec ybe th pre wicton bobs lw 
wr ill daylong sning dy nr we we 
Janches ou the Hoof the fori how ring 
fragment ofiech upon them an? pr yelling 
the stone ometincs fo the di tice ot C aty 
yards fion the botton of the chy  ltis 

seman bl that m so high 1 latiti le 


trmuch gow ler sede the sung throry 15 me 
sole lto uw ount for the yn it ebm rgunce 
of the inl which w ul ,evlogits ne now 
beyimmn, to rdimt wis un ucompemniment 
ot putofthe Glalye  iwasthe 1 
het? whch sank at by the mec cffect of 
woght Theis sont g say attr ictive 
m this theory—at ty $0 snuple, ind would 


ied on Mounttimous evans of so Teak) account it first sit for 50 many ficts 
her) the get Gre nlintie het howl L] Ut hay ayun Greet nl isa pict obstade 
havelocn ny th dor thas 1} atienty fect | Lhe whole cowt of G cen! nd, for muy 
But this fac al a may welliner ws out seep unde L mils, covend wit a by 1 enor 
tecauin 15 to the thiclnesses of 1 whicheim fyousice si cet 1s not sini n,, but usin, wd 
alone be reclot J uponas ham jrobi ty an ing, too, y prenth, u rryidrite ~ [tas 
occupcd th Types of om own m unte true Vint anvther yl the same covt ta 
dunn, tieGe lepch Atlcrent, tt | laa the op; it movement, and is 
phenom nicfbekimn litlentna th dng dnt, un ortur ttely for the theory 
opmonthitu, nt cocven Ave cvteat fceuse, ata th northun hf of Guen 
and misdo mn br tim wy an ta t,t at fin d—thaty hha pie mmbly most Jovled 
datincts fiom m nntan (yoy fonwhier withe wh hist 1, wits the southun 
they come, in} ie soon mie sly anc td § lof me cont nent, pesumil y less loaded 
dy fiction or by uy O12 4 Lticks wthace whichaysmling Lhe vis of these 
whilst on the other hant thy 1 aly con )tyo 0p rite move ncnisethe hin « pomt 
fm the opinion that ¢ cn une th most’ orhu cline on which they tum—Les some 
ng ious ,lici chinat », wd even on inh where al out the 77th degree of lantude A 
Mceurtens an those cl mutes, the ory woul mosti tiesto, nl stiphic account of the 
don ty ghention is cone by © omy reine) ype mees which prove thes. movements 
thy cts of see yang, upon, and sud, on the Gicunlind cov t will be found in Dr. 
doy 1, tc]! mounta n surftecs Tics “Account of the Suc ned Grinnc] 
th 1 sho, then, the cadence supphe: 2 ped ton an seuch of Su J Franklin, m 
by U cond trum of Gicealtn Its sor hy wd they us 1853 45 (Lau me, toc6) 
vei G wth t uroption that ice slicets hi St ts esxdent unit we do not I now the 
on kev) urfiee o the carth, of ull mozem wid cu co of these acculur mo, sent of 
the hollows of the sx, woull hue any ten [theatres cus Tew bist to confew. our 
dene to ‘flaw ci vets crcnay slowly spt tai normes All thit we guth r cout nly 
glackrs muy bo ¢ id to fym, 171 that tha | fon the fut as, that we aie con tantly i the 
B no }nown cause of motior which could | te cuce of fore s which ae exp ble of y10 
po wbly dive them over 1ouh wd ulverse ducing im com uativel, short periods of 
slope ‘tume the most cnormous chantes in the dis- 
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In these days, however, we do not cross the 
North Sea as our forefathers did in Viking 
ships, but in swift and comfortable steamers 
of 800 or 1,000 tons’ burden, 

Tt may curious that our passen; 
steamers have not yet found out the shortest 
route between Great Britain and Norway. 
‘The usual routes are from Hull to Christiania, 
from Hull to Bergen, and from Leith to 
Christiansand. ‘The distance from Hull to 
Christiania is 600 miles, and the voyage 
occupies 56 hours. ‘The distance front Leith 
to Christiansand is about 450 miles, and 
from the latter place to Christiania is r50 
miles more. 

But the seaports nearest to each other on 
the opposite shores of the North Sea are 





bergh and Aberdeen. Nevertheless, it may 
be worth the while of steamboat proprietors 
and speculators to consider whether they 
cannot in some way combine their own 
interests with those of the travelling public. 

, As for travelling in Norway, after 
initial difficulty of crossing the North Sea has 
been overcome, its discomforts are as nothing 
in comparison with the pleasure it gives. 
Threading the maze of islands and pene 
‘trating the fjorda of the West Coast in the 
amall coastii amers that ply regularly 
between ‘Christiansand and Bergen, and 
between Bergen and Trondhjem, is delight- 
fal and even luxurious travelling. It reduces 
the dole far niente of touring to a system. 
‘You have no trouble, no cares which are not 
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Fraserburgh and Stayanger, ‘The distances 
only 300 miles, and voyage could be 
made easily in a single day. If Aberdeen 
were considered a more convenient port for 
embarkation on this side, it would not make 
a difference of more than one or two hours. 
If that ronte were adopted by a line of swift 
and well-appointed steamers, it cannot ‘be 
doubted that the objection of nervous persons 
would be in 2 great measure overcome, and 
that the tourist traffic to Norway would be 
greatly increased. The difficulty that stands 
In the way of this route being adopted, of 
course, is that at present the passenger traffic 
is subordinate to the goods traffic, and that 
for the latter Leith and Hull are more con- 
Venient than more remote ports like Fraser- 





of your own making, no anxieties about bag- 


gage, Or routes, or correspondences. You 
have committed yourself to a travelling hotel, 
which glides easily and comfortably from 
station to station. There is nothing to be 


the done but to give yourself up to the enjoy- 


ment of the constant and constantly varied 
succession of grand scenes through which 
you are carried hour after hour and day after 
day. You can read or write, you can eat 
and drink, or you can sleep and dream, a3 
the spirit moves you. You can pass a 
pleasant hour in conversation with the cap- 
tain or the mate ; for the captains and the 
Mates on these steamers as a role speak 
English tolerably well, and are very intelli- 
gent fellows, When there is nothing more 
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‘Voblungunace and the Romudat 


Taborious to be done, you can lie on dech 
with a cigar 10 your mouth and gaze upward , 
for that 15 the inost convemient and most ap 
proved mcthod of adminng the scenery of 
the nairow fjords, flanked by stupendous 
cliffs which are sewed with picturesque 
waterfalls, At the many stations at which 
the steamer calls there i no lack of diver 
ston You see farming operations in pro 
You see pleasant villages. You see 
joat-building going on. You see fishing and 
merchandise, Above all, you see the people 
of the country, and you have golden gppor 
tunities of observing theu costumes and their 
manners and customs 
Travelling on land 1s not quite so luxu- 
nous, but it brings its own pleasures, it 
leads to new experiences, and it has 18 
own tnals The tour may be plcasantly 
vanied by quitting the steamer, and by crogs- 
ang overland the peninsulas which separate 
the fords. You may cross from the hide on 
the Hardanger to Gudvangen on the Sogne 
Eyord, from Vadheun to Forde, or from 
Tnowk to Hellesylt, or ove versd in each case , 
and you may acquaint yourself thereby with 
the mtenor of the counby, and with the 
pleasures and the pains of canoling. For 
my own part, I am bound to contess that 1 
am not enamoured of the canole, which = 
the typical conveyance of the country. The 
sensation of bowlng along m “a one-hone 
chaise,” with legs extended honzontally, 1s 
pleasant enough at first, but the attitude 1s 


apt to become tiresome, as well as painful 
in other respects which shall not be men- 


tioned more particularly, The chief objec- 
tion to caroling, however, 1s that it isolates 
the travelleis. It 1s m fact the least sociable 


and the most selfish mode of locomotion that 
ever was imvented One of the greatest 
pleasures of travelling in company lies in the 
interchange of ideas and experiences , but if 
you wish to exchange comments with your 
companion in canoling, you must either 
shout to the detriment of your lungs, or call 
a halt for the purposcs of conversation. 

Then there 1 in canoling the inconveni- 
ence that you may be delyed provolingly at 
station after station, till fresh horses are 
Procured. Knowing travellers send on a 
“forbud" to engage horses in advance, but 
that 1s not always effectual in preventing 
delays. ‘Ihe station masters are bound by 
law to be as obliging as they can be, but 
ther powers in that regurd are lionted by 
their resources, and it is no uncommon 
occurrence that tiavellers have to wait two 
or three hours at u statron till fresh horses 
are procured 1am bound to say, however, 
that the stahon houses in Norway, which are 
generally under government control, are now 
very well managed Many of them have 
attamed to the magnitude of hotels, and 
on the most frequented routes travellers 
have now very little to complamof. 

It not my intention, in these fragmen- 
tary papers, to inflict on my readers anything 
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bhea dias, or 1 dctuled nurative of my 
tour im Nemay @unng list su norr All 
that shill ttcopt is to present them with a 
series of } icturcs Of the mos strtcin seus 
that presented themselyes in th couse of 
my ramble, and that without giv * much 
regud atherto timeo tore, hu Toke 
T shall begin with a rfucaee t> what is 
genetally ¢gatded os one of the «hu f attiac~ 
thons of a Norwe,tan tom, tamelys— 


Tor Mipnicus Suv 


I may 1s well confes. vt 11. outset that I 
have uo ysited the North (1, and thee 
fore, I wy pose, Femme b rddlaiawn 
the main Ut suninparcer ys Tey quite 
mitufied Fowuvcr, it ane cum eet the ful 
eft of continuo diy] ght wethont gomnz 
much | tht north thin dtondlym ~The 
try» to the North Cipe sone bout which 
opinion dita ytely  Thasain nb fivour 
with Nor ¢,tins wie pork of at w bony 
the finest exe ion in) nojc, not me cly 
onic u Uf the novelty of wnat uupted 
unshic ft days tf) lore mov ity, at 
must 1 gua mk dw ays real ¢ L—bat 
quite as riuch on icc unt of the wline s 
and gun for cf dhe cae t and Tid sear ery 
dhoush which the Gasell ros ca tel for 
my dis ool wyhty togtl 2 On the 
otha 1 i st of Uh forcien crs with whom 
Thine 1 lene the subyet, ind who hue 
made the exer tomy hive expresecd them 
selves diary antel sath at Lb 5 1 unt 
Uhetthee  ¢  sery as time but they tat 
dun thitat | op ticpry de onthy a cre 


aad of ut wy sy came mcles The ove 
Cursion ceoup va he a tea to tom and ys 
foms anlicunun, nicoti nim £55 


to Azoalert trey sperket th mt ht 
sma acca ata Cy enh 
the werther ts finn sod! nd stouny 
thi nosua cam bes an) rade the wactehe 1 
hide Lapps who we fionsit do wa to th 
cor todsply dercun 1 amy 
Wlenmeme Tob bese tha the que un 
of Song or net sho it be dca sol hk 
1s considcritions of time I the treseil 
hiv the tumc to p ue kt hor mike tes 
curston by all imeins Uh hts tine shat 5 
hh cim occupy toe ten days or t © ont ht 
whil the te] 1,115 much more prot uly 
an tng fyords 411 all ys of the west erst 
Monov, ws Lhwe sid, a low jor 
you ae farene iia thé priced pas 
poles Youu on te sivy wth pidkl 
ot north tatsluae— as fu norh 1 the south 
ot Ievland. By iatiing the voyzge fon 
‘Trondhyem to Molue m favourable, werther, 
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you my practiclly sec the nudmght sun and 
also as much 28 % necessary of the rock 
seenc y of tie cowt In June, the sun vets 
betwocn tenand chsen, if arses agai before 
two, so tint, thou,h its orb 1 below the 
henzcn for three o1 lout hours, thure 1 sun 
ght all throu h the mht 

Such, at Icast, w w my ¢ xpencnce last June 
In the for north we U thue woe streaks of 
che, gey 10%. ph, ortn.e, and puiple, 
bencath wh ca the sun su ‘denly dipped into 
the <2 ind went out of sight, but the glory 
cf sun © continued alin ght Lhe darkness 
of toc Ouke thou wis never gievter than 
thatot a ummercvenn , im Inland, Or 
deck wc cuulu read ln bt even the smallest 
dye Tite scuwt suo Ub and clear as a 
mira AM nt ht tory tle sting ships 
wept on thur coure Al micht Jong the 
scrguils an! otter binds, of which by the 
way thie wy muscle sly few in Norway, 
W re fying ier sy ou vows, and the mynutet 
ely oon shite conld be doumetly en 
Fleck etwrant o ue by the wppou men 
© the man, which wos uw the lull, ond 
jist 1s th sun sc. an a warm glow an 
the mort west, the tion bec une promuncat 
ma the sor th cast, lew and coll und silvery 

As & m, to bed on such ami) t wats out 
of th questian, we acmund o d ch tll 
sum s, Which cin abouttwoou xh As 
tou hour appre ched tie -low a the north 
noith eist beem cmon mtense Sa ldenly 
ucorb ypemed ina niche for red by the 
var co nvat Wor duds, uid scat out evel 
ryswaeh fl oll cacd lunds and the Intl 
toy with your, hat 

Srcgcnily, ts tie vapows on the rocky 
1’ t Becune cond na pend hilo was 
sumed uomd the wis dig so that it 
seme thi the csc or a eile looking ont 
on the deat of watery Deep and d ch 
wac the shilons cit by fis! in, bout ant 
roel Lhe humr a en the nppling water 
wis hle tht of moonligy by and by, 96 
the sun ot chu of the howe n, rosy hus 
tele ever the sly, ind Natuic ryoteed in 
the glans of tnew day 
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No yew in Norwy 1s fina: tin that ot 
Veblungsmies with the Kom dal panoiamy 
Loial i, as sen fiom Lhotsik, on the 
nonin bank cf the Ruins Al Lyon. Lhe 
]1 tutes que sai ge of Veldun,snacs stands 
al the mouth of the uver Run, on the sea 
wou su,e of an allevial Jun, which is sur 
younde! by stupendous mou tums nang 
purpendicularly trom its sides to the height’ 
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of 5 000 and 6,000 feet The sides of these 
mointins ae cimed and scarred in the 
mot wonduiful fasluon, and are streaked 
with tn nulluous cataruts In the fore 
§round 1s the plied sea reflecting the white 
hou es of the villige, and the winte suk of 
the pusing ships, and presenting a mar 
yellous cont: ist to’ the pinoruna of rugged 
nyountuns in the t «1 ground, some of waich 
arc covernd with snow ¢cyen m summer 
while all of them make ther clefts and 
vallkys a refuge tor clowdy massis and 
wieuhs of mist Tust there is a stupen 
dous wall of 1ock on the left stretching inland 
for muy ank , not bue, but having i> mu, 
» less rel cved by a clething of seattacd 


Salon fen there as the rand do ble 
poled Von ett ler wt ats wonderlul 
aang of ct 3 nicses which spperr hile 


a ftusan the of ofa mnt eubedral lo 
the sieht of thit we b ye the curious an 1 
tuk Ken shorn, Io) ing bhe one grint 
f thyo don the top of another Net 
comes the secur dl miss of pouls calle] the 
Lich crvitehts pals Ther ¢ of, 
the Setn ¢ Gelldo cupth vuvontherghe | 

A som hit diffuient sew of the «ame! 
roma Tie raouatain sy tem 1s obtaned 
fiom Hota Val thee mk ulini Yu 
tice stunt it the fo t of th wallotr cl 
m the kit of le et mt took w $ 
the uum townd ue ouliwet Lic 
ant y | now fom sro h ar mice 
rouny th bol valles— ist the Ven ce 
tind then the Aoisti doi thea the 
fi linda: (acm the Mika, ilen, or 
Mddhy IL 1 socntled bec ¢ the sun 
Ue Bow sures ty ummt Jetnecn tw 
atlar peths thes the vo ndrfal Tt oa 
It known todentve t bshy Kg 
1 LQuect Ts ly the «jw ofthe Sein cafjelid 
Ut omelet Vole oan A thie 
‘ vay in he 't from 4000 t» 6020 
tet ind uc cpuuted by ni he nt lens. 
cout ae duler thin Glui Simos or 
G nO le some not on my be formet of 
the , ™muem of the ene 

[kL no alk, however, Unit these 
tm untins do not lo [ by nymcu ro Jofty 
1 they really we In pout of fact ul are $0 
Inge that tney cn rf onc anotler  fvery 
thng1 ones vis ase kh and the 41 por 
32% so jus maotuned butwon the 

send parts, thit the eve iy d ceived 
Another thing that ayy ucath dwarfs these 
ui miny olla Nuise mountuns 1s ther 
ebroyiness  Lhcie ue n> gentle slopes ind 
furcrching ridges, and giiduil sh ulus, 
cauiyimg the sumnut far awiy fom the spec- 
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fitor atthe base ‘Lhey mse up sheer, in 
one unliolcn whok. from bise t) summit 

Unsisc peas true of the Romsd ushorn 
as sien fiom the vilky of the Aiuma 
Though not the h host perk in thy syste n, 
itty the most eunous ind stl Jt rises 
almost perpen heularly fiom the vulley to a 
hei,ht of mor. than 5009 fect It hw no 
spuis, or shoulders ot cows niges Ihe 
hora otself, honcver, from which st dence its 
name, is easily distinguished fiom the 
pedes al on which at stinds lt as w af 
Nitwe, hing finished one ,! int mountun, 
wihed to show that her power wou nt 
«vhausted, and siruzbiway ruscd another 
fot meuntin on the top of the fon r 
Grand w these mountuns are ain the noon 
dy sun or Wien robul m mists un] stoun 
clouds thcy are most bewwtifut when wa cd 
with the tints of suaset, Thane con th m 
thus cl thad with the pit, ploy of 
cay Th Hom we lke 4 menster a by 
sp whlin inthe redglue [le Venetin eb 
Wis sutttoc | with roseate hie exe pt vd ore, 
the shicd cores mile bey o bl ch 
betw cn the trumsverse nies Above the 
pois the safitoa ky ws floo led with cloud 
lets ever, one of which Lowe hho a ee a 

Thegh ol eney of de fom bila be 
me t conse aitly visite l bom Hotel ik, 
Wiheut cnco ntam the wore 5 of 11 ng 
cvcdan Furey thog h the compaatiy ly 
fme cenivo Gu brink ial Inked the 
a stampt yey ut of the hors lal is that 
bi en AT wl Uophum, 1 out ten a ley 
uptlevily Thee the glib comes y iy 
amon, uxt x ures wild anf tel ntl 
apc TE kon dah rm acs preege 
tous! on tle kft t> 1 he ght wluch macy 
the Lelol er ol yas be giey my vu 
On d rit the dak m oc oof Ue Jeale 
und ruse ams to etahe, ont 
vesutmount. d by dintite rd tyes 
wbichresembl ain cf, at dan In 
the noi tthe Krimi rou mid re aes ser 
wad Fuupimdy chit t ye cso snow 
and bits of al cor uc wl china be C8, 
mise L by aty blue colo 1 ith the white 
Jwu of snow Leolin ft chon thy duk 
and tupendous pore i> n above I he m 
The coking on nur tr mee to the infun 1 
Tejons gua cd by toncis and pyrami 5, 
udsurnou t Lwitneol sal domes 

Hh, ci uy the wl y broudlens out, ther 
nutore, th nitro hens, them manows a ,* 
formn 2 contr uous series o Lind lou esl 
Lips pommel by munw pose One ob 
these psc 1s filed wath aoc) and boul 
dus, wd wooded Anolls confusuly hailed, 





through which the river foams fretfully, now 
over the rochs, now undcr, now between 
them It is 16 af the giants had broken up a 
mountun and left the fragments 1n the valley 
The Romsdil surprises all the valkys I 
have seen in Norway, in respect of the num 
ber and the beauty of its waterfalls It 5, 
mm fact, a dile of waterfalls [he number 
ton, and their varity is endless Some 
are like silver threads streaking the bie 
and dak coloured rocky Some Iap m 
masses from one ledge of rock to another 
Some throw thuinseives fiom an mmense 
height, ana lose themselves in mist before 
they reach the ground Some descend lhe 
showers of rockets bursting in spray Highest 
of all 1s the Mongefos, s htth way above 
Hoghenn, in which a great mass of 1 ater 
leaps clear over % rock of fifteen hundred 
feet high Vary picturesque, too, is the 
triple Vermofos opposite Oimeim, whcre the 
stream 1s brokca up by anterrening rocks 
into three separate cataracts, cach of which 
would by utself make « sinking olycct Bat 
finest of all 1s the thundering Slett ufos, about 
three miles faither up the valley, in which 
the whole volume of the Raum1 rushes 
through a rocky gorge only a few {vet wide, 
and seethes and foams in the natural caldrons 
which 1t has worn for itselt m its solid bed 
Though the height of the fall 1s not great, 
tne effect of the tremendous rush of water 1s 
much grinder, much more suggestive of re 
Jentless force, than that of commonplace 
cataracts, though hundreds of feet in height 
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The Gemanger F fjord 1s one of the branches 
of the Stor kyoid, near its head ‘Though 
small, it presents m a concenttated form 


all the most notable features of Norwegian 
seenery—stcep and lofty chffe rising abruptly 
from the watcr’s edge, towermg mountains, 
rushing waterfalls, dark ravines, dense and 


fuathery woods The fjord 1s one of the 
panowest in Norway, and the rocky wally 
that flank it on both sides are steep, rising in 
moany places sheer fiom the ser to a height 
of two thousind feet, with sul! loftier moun 
tunsin the background ‘The entrance to the 
fjord 1s guarded by two lofty headlands and 
fiom these the fjord winds mlund fcr twenty 
five miles On the north side, alout half 
way up, there 1s 2 mvgnificent pile of rock, 
supported by massive buttresses, and sur 
mounted by a bold horn which rises to the 
height of 5 500 feet On the top of a 
prolonged ridge on the southern bank we 
see a deep layer of snow, the trinsversc 
section of which has the appearance of a 
wall fily or sixty feet ugh The echoes 
reverburating among these mountains, when 
the steam whistle sounds or when a gun 18 
fred, are wonderful 

he walls of sock approach more closely, 
and become more precipitous and more 
picturesque, towards the head of the fjord 
Lhere the wild grandeur 1s most impressive, 
and it 1 intensified by the grotesque protiles 
that stand out agamst the sky he magni 
ficence of nature 1s lavished in alll directions 
The waterfalls, which sweep over every ledge 
and fill evcry come, add immensely to the 
chaim of the scene In some cases they are 
dusolved in spray before they reach the 
middle of the rock Others appear to drop 
directly from the clouds, ar to pour them- 
selves forth from the overhangmg mists The 
finest of all 1 the group of falls called the 
Kavwwslaafosserne, or the Seven Sisters, the 
streams of which cross and recross, separate 
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and reunite many times, forming, when the 
water is abundant, an elaborate network of 
silver threads covering the whole face of = 
broad and dark precipice. 

High up on the cliffs we see little gaards, 
or farm-houses, in positions in which it seems 
incredible that human beings can live, Some 
sixteen hundred feet up the cliff there is 2 
grassy ledge not more than a hundred feet 
wide, and above it there is another cliff two 
thousand feet high. On this narrow led; 
the hardy Norseman has built a loghut 
his family and a shed for his cat The 
farm can be reached only by a tortuous path, 
which goes zigeag up the bed of a roaring 
torrent, ‘The supplies of the peasants must 
‘be carried painfully up this path, or must be 
drawn over face of chi by ropes. 
‘When the parents go out to the hill to work, 
or descend to the shore to fish, they tether 
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their young children with ropes, lest they 
should stray to the edge of the precipice and 
fall over, In these and in similar cases there 
is generally seen at the foot of the cliff a 
trim little boat-house with a skiff moored 
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at he should have a roof over his 
he is as much at home on the 

on the rocks; but, with all 
marvellous that such situations 
been selected for human habita- 
is even more marvellous that it 
possible to extract the means of 
such places and out of euch soil. 
are many euch instances among the 
of the Geiranger, and they cannot be 
to encroach on its grand solitude any 
more than the eyrie of the cagle mars the 
grandeur of the Alpine height, 
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OUR VILE BODY. 
By L, 8, WALFORD, Avraox os “Dick Neranasy,” ETc. 


“(TO have as much work to do as one can 

do, and @ little more,” has been given 
as the best recipe for cheerfulness and con- 
tentment; but while readily concurring in 
the first pat . the fentiment, we Same but 
suggest that it may be, perchance, very 
“litte more” which is the root of half the 
ill-health, pale faces, and fractious nerves of 
the present day, It is that last drop in the 
already fall cup, that last straw on the already 
wellladen , Which is too much, just one 
gearee too much for the sorely pressed men 
and women who are fighting in the fight of 
life, and it is that overplus from which they 
‘ought if they can to abstain, 

‘They will not see it; they will not do it. 
Each allows that in the case of another, that 
other's duty in the matter is plain enough ; but 
for him or herself—and then follow excuses, 
arguments, and obstinacy not to be shaken. 

‘Now, as this short paper relates simply to 
the ill-usage of the poor body under the press 
and strain of daily overwork, or daily ne- 
glect, or the like, we will say nothing of the 
tanner in which the soul and the mind, those 
two higher powers, likewise suffer under the 
effort to do too much, to undertake too 
Many things, to see too many sights, to keep 
up too large a c ndence or zcquaint- 
ance,—in short, to be twenty people in- 
stead ei _ we eal i ‘ont Ss sight 
every higher consideration, but merely put 
in& plea for that hardly treated and 


gloriously appointed image of our Maker, 
which it seems to us meets with but scant 
Tempest from many in the present day. 

It is the fashion to hold it cheap, and to 
work it hard, What matter that it is hot or 
cold, tired or famished, when there is fame 
to be won, money to be made, admiration to 
be bought, or—and though we say it tenderly, 
yet the principle is wrong—souls to be saved? 
Those who give themselves to God's service, 
or to the world’s service, are alike mistaken 
in their policy when “they make haste to be 
tich” in obtaining their desire. They will 
not bring in the best harvest who cannot wait 
for it, who must have it allat once; they who 
rend themselves in wrestling for the prize 
cannot hold on, and another, who has hus- 
banded his powers, obtains what hey miss. 

But how few consider this ; how many flout 
the idea when presented to them—at all 
events when presented as a home thrust! 
Everybody, it would seem, must attempt 
something over and above what he or she 
can possibly accomplish ; everybody must 
drain little more out of ther worrying 
feverish brains than can be yiclded consist- 
ently with only wholesome effort or energy; 

ly must fly at game beyond their 
,, if only it be within their aight, 

Pethaps the most hardened offender of all 
isthe eamest, anxious, middle-aged married 
man, who carries with him from hour to hour, 
sleeping and waking—for even his dreams - 


waffering, yet marvellously feahioned and | are troubled—a settled burden of care which 
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curtuls rest, sndisposes for recicston, and 
ands, sis me's (NB Unlucl ily it ches not 
mitericre with the appetite, or that ¢n ing 
gmawig hunger which pisces for apie tc 
when no food his b en titen for hems 
‘Lint would be the leer evil of the tno, 
beew ¢dhemore palpable an I themorc eas ly 
remeihed , but it tales a bitter 1esenie di 
recily the mei ss over) Phe hardest tusk 
Master could not ue wor the boly of 
another, than docs the ova-niou ht] rofes 
sonal or busines man c ttunes Insorn It 
1s not the work he ,ct> throu h, nul the 
hours of busy application, nor even of deep 
thought, which ido the damage eventually, nt, 
tus the fietting un lar a loud wluch ew nf 
be Lorne, the jrossue of prrtises mde 
which are imposuil le to Le fulille 1, of ¢2 
gaguincnts which cannot be carucd ont, of 
thins «uch as thes, which prescntly fcro 
iolo t cloud ova the Liow and diiw buts 
round the cycs ud mouth 
“Oh, it 1 ll very fine to talk, * the man 
will cll you, ‘wis very one” Pahaps he 
may add, “It very tue, what you ay, an 
the abstract , but sou aun / /xcw, you cannot 
apprccsite the cucumstinces, you alc not m 
ne scciet of my affairs, I wuss do as 1 am 
domg,” &, &c , Ac 
Or, he will go futher ani Jlow moe 
“Yoo, yes, you we inthe w ht, he w aly 
«ronot hold on much lon,u, he Ie ty he 
“ ought to rol wud take things mon 1 ily, 
and in his acquiescence he ig 80 {rink tod 
sincere that you imi,ine the an picsston 
as made, and will be acted upon Lut some 
how or other at never is, you hear thit yom 
frend 1s sull af /, ull tet ning onwards and 
upwards at the sune bib pres ure, aud you 
meet to find hm olde, oh t so much olde, 
all im a year or two, you furl that lic 1s more 
engrossed, mor. submierguil in cates and fi 15 
and a loonung ovet ci 1c future thin ever, 
and Peonently— stung cracks, thats ul 
So much for ovawnorh, now foro uy of 
Thete isa member of ou vile bo » winch 
3 80 Important, so usciul, 60 anfiuential, 
that he bas becn styket‘ the father of the 
family "—1n plan terms, the stomach Tow 
wichcily, how ® intonl}, 15 thit poor stoinch 
maltierted by many of us, ani thot without 
knowledge, or at least milecton, or at any 
rate compunction | 
Itus allowed tu go fisting and empty for 
and bouts in defitnee of the lans which 
«zy aloud to be heard, then all at once it has 
thre upon at, bolted down, a hasty volusun- 
ous ig hot meal, the jast mouthful of 
which 1 scarcely down ere the char 3 emply 
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and its hte occupant off any where and every. 
where, fer} ng miserable and mastable 1 1s true, 
but ignoti, the cwse and por ist ng, froma 
diyto dry, in pursuing the same ccwse Wall, 
he emt do it sathout prymg the ponulty 
“Indieston as the conscience of the 
stainteh,” says a suler of todiv, and ity 
wammng yore nofhiis cin siknve = Can 
any one Le hy py, cheerful, amnilic, can he 
‘be benevolent ind forbeuing towuds hs 
fullon-men, or even tthe the full mea ure of 
comfort and support out of ach, on itself, 
whois me ct, Who never Lnons what it 
15 to be will out ay wns hie side, or an ache 
in his hevl, or a sinking sichucss within ? 
Such 2 suliucr will doul Uess iflum that he 
is “only a little out of sorts,” or that at is 
nothing which sigmifics, ’and he never sto & 
to 18k himsclf honestly and practically a Ay 
he should cue so mich about that eur 
latter he has to waite o1 the extia buf mile 
he has to w ul ,or the Iettle mutter that went 
wiong = But the doctor—hc knows , hi; pre 
tied eye secs to the root of the silter, and 
be will tull you, though you may laugh at him 
until you believe at by bitte: expucace, that 
Ile atself becomes a burden scucely to be 
Dotne by the victim of sunple indi cstion 

"Lhen another thing this poor budy necds 
is Sleep We tun now to those whese diys 
ue compu iuvel ca y and who, havin, fiom 
moinm, ull mght to work in, to 11d Ja, to 
tik m, to bencht others ard enjoy chun 
stlves 1, pel ast im silting up 1c, dary far 
into the nipht ust becrtin ‘it 9 too evily to 
gotobed' Lhe tod woin by day Inve an 
¢xcu e for piolonm? then scinty thne for 
icacition, but tng 1 fur those who, tar ny 
no tsont Jak a for stur, up vo bum the 
nucdu,ht of, bave f Ten into the halut, and 
hive pursuadal oth 1s to do w they do. 

Tt whopcess to tll p 1k who an not 
candy 151s by nrture of the ,] ues of the sum- 
wea morn, of the frtgiant sccnts from the 
mcidons, the dewy cobwebs on the ,srass, 1nd 
the j caceful ights and sounds to be nit with 
ac the bustling day wan the, but when they 
sit up night rfler might when there ws Hxothing 
do sitfor—it 8 alwys worth while on occision. 
of course, when thue 38 any Lint s1,ht to be 
vicned, or music to be heaid, or com any to 
be enjoyed-—but when there ate ouly the 
sime laces to be seen that have been thae 
alld1, and only the same thin,s to be done 
that can be done in the day, then we do 
afitm that it 1s cruelly hard on the poor 
body to be foiced to breathe the gas lit or 
Jamp lit at, and to work the eyes by artificia) 
light when the hour for “beauty sleep” 
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arrives, that sleep which would mike the 
slumberer wake m the morning fresh, vigor 
ous, Joyous—or, at any rite, not ndisposed 
by the discomfort anJ wearmess of the fish 
fox the mornm, dev > sons and the after dutics 
and pleasures of the day 

Cold am, cold witer, plenty of exercise, 
and abundance of recrcation, are wl vy 
necessary for and too often demed thu 
duped and defrauded body we think m sone 
ways so httle of You can dance, young 
Tadic, admirbly, you can ride, you cin 
skute, you can pliy lawn tennis for hours to- 
gether, but you do not know how it 19 you 
do not, af you own the truth, like wathing 
When there 1 anything to be done, you siy, 
you do not imnd, you ei shop, youcin 
visit, you can dawdle mm wd out of your nagh 
Dboure houses, or if y .u1 tastes and principles 
uc higher, you cm engage mn mission work, 
torch childicn, pase from one cottige to 
another, trulge imiks to church to hear a 


frvonnite preacher, but youshuddcratthe bur of 


idea of a good, lish, healthful a ad for walk 
ing’s sike Ah, but you do not hnow the 
plewure of st the cxlular ition of spits, the 
glow in the veins, the del htfal well cained 
fatigue of the limbs so «dulcient to the fatigue 
ofthe head and In un the b mest hunger that 
finds everything ov | at the tunic, and noth ny 
troublesome aterm uds = And—It none de 
psc this—the erect cui, the clint 
hape and grace(ul movements are to be ob- 
tuned, Iegiumatcly ovtuned, by exctase, by 
mury wnes, ancl sj otts, and plrys, not by 
v mistrtble comprssion, that worst touture 
of the 1 oor body, about which so much his 
Tready been sud that it 1s unnecessary to 
say more, the bu,ht compleaion 1s to be 
won by fiesh biecrcs, not by—but this 1s 
outside our province 
Bach one of us knows his own weik powt, 
bis owt {einpt ition, and its hardly too much 
to say thit two thnds among us do wantonly 
and mig ineyously and ignorantly thw ut aud 
iyure our own fish and blood Bat why 
be thus unkind, why thus unjust? You would 
not so treat anothe: , your voice would be the 
loudest, your arguments the most urgent, if it 
were not yourself whom you yourself were 
thus et war with? ‘Lhen, why not 1ecogmse 
‘once for all claims so mamiest? You can 
Bot, be assured, long go on holding your 
own body at bay, as at were, you cannot 
make of it a drudge, ora drone, as the cxse 
May be, without bringing down a retnbution 
which you will not bke, my friend, and which, 
perhaps, of you are piously disposed, you will 
tefer to Providence, and endeavour to submt 
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to with patience and resignation But, my 
we, with all aevurcoce su, jest that Prov 
ckacchwnoth 1 todon th Natu ‘srevenge 
on her own inpuns? 

You men who will not curtul your long 
working hours, who will un littke what you 
now you cunol po sibly do, who consider 
ita trifle, perbips benutth your dignity, 
to be mote regular, and suited, and careful 
im sour dict, you women and guls who will 
gape and yawn in erch others fies, insterd 
of Inying your tucd heads on thy px eeful 
Pillow, who will huddle over the fie, or the 
desk, or the sewing mrchine, mstiad of 
letting the fine wintry air fill you lungs and 
raddcn your chechs, you will ull pay for at 
some day Somechry? You ato prying tor 
itewy day, every day of your hives You 
are prying for it in frutful ‘peevish tempers, 
low spmils, rches, pains, moods, offences 
agunst God w lyour nughbou, ll of which 
you probably yourself depl ve, vad the most 
which you are fun sorrowlully to attubute 
to your “un ( uistian stite of unind ” 

So it 1s, vay unChesugn Christ, your 
Master, would live you honour and preserve 
that poor body you ¢ysj19¢, would have it 
sound, ¥1,01 us, List, mates Lof aching and. 
dwming G2 and tike a breeay blow mm the 
fish outer an, insted of wi ung a lamunti- 
ficn in yom diary tear up your diary and 
opcn yom windows Dont come shivering 
an Tinsuravle out of church ot the Sunday 
school bectuse you have now uin co nfoile 
bk. waa] to throw uownd ju ani dunt fly 
along fiom one ovet heated n oy btsy place 
to wother il die boly day of test | Whon 
you ate tcl out, when you head on your 
ues or your back i aelin, be content to 
icecpt the willin, substitute who offurs to di 
yom wak, and Beluve thit some one ds. 
Desides yourself 1s good for something in the 
wold Lauc it 18, deed, that onc may and 
dovs notunficquently hear of or behold wit 
aweand adot ition God worl ing His wonder 
through some poor afflicted a, onised saint 
whom J/¢ has stuchen, but suicly it 15 not un 
reasonable to conclude thit whuc He hay 
destowed full powers, «uses, and faculties, 1t 
15 wot ylcasing in Ibs »1,ht that these should 
de slighted and unfvblud, nay, We may got 
step farther, and lum that the scivant who: 
sericth Him best 1s he who, with every energy 
of the mind end every aspiration of the soul 
strengthened and antmatcd by the soundness'* 
and vivacity of a perfcet dody, yields with a 
willing cheerfulness and an humble gratitude 
‘the fruits of these at the feet of hi, Creator, 
alter whose image that body itself was created. 
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Br taz EDITOR, 


MONG the man: ny memoirs which have 

been pubhshed of recent years, few 
AY created greater interest than the auto 
tiographicul notes left by the late Mr 
Anthony Trollope We regret that we have 
been unable before to notice, m Goop Words, 
the life of one who for many years past con- 
tnbuted to its pages, and to when our 
seadera were so much indebted * 

‘His reminiscences are full of interest and 
tastruction Professing to be chiefly literary, 
and teeming with literary eniticum and de 
lightful literary gossip, they also contain a 

eeifrevelation in which no detail 1s omutted 
necessary to the understanding of lus life 
In common with all who knew him only (257) 
after he had achieved distinction, we were 
surprised by the picture he draws of the 
hardships of hus early life For no trace of 
sorrow, no memory of disappointment, could 
be detected in that bluff and cheery presence 
He seemed to revel in the fresh aur of a 
healthy, happy, and useful existence The 
loud manly voice, the banging emphasis and 
‘straightness of leap with "hich he plunged 
into any matter of discussion, had something 
ap them of his fayourite amusement of hunt 
ing. He adchessed Pg as @ man trotting 
alongude, and in teeth of a strong 
‘breeze, mught address you ‘There was the 
nog of the “Vier-hilloo” in his heartiness 
Hin countenance beamed with thorough 
honesty and kmdness And yet he de 
‘icribes the first twenty su years of his hfe as 
“years of suffcring, disgrace, and inward re 
morse" We are disposed to make large 
allowance, m these statements, for the in- 
fluence of a sensitive temperament His 
“craving fot affecton' probably made him 

erate the shihts to which he was ea 
posed A coarser nature would have for 
gotten many of the incidents that left deep 
cars on his kindly spint But the picture he 
gives of lus schooldays 1» none the less 
touching The son of a bamuster of some 
abilty, who was afficted with poverty, a bed pate 
temper, and igh anaptitude for bus. 
ness, he was born under a conjunction of 


evilatars His mathe, the Se eacae om 
ay 


rapes 


oer’ 
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. fon 


Haroines'cé “ampingica™ (ite) 


was the one solace of his youth, but bys 
hard fate he was Jong separated from 

He thus describes bis firat experience at 
school — 

«Twas only seven, and I thiok that boys at seven 
are now apared among thew more conuderate semors 
‘Twas never spared and was sot even allowed to 
run toand fro belween our house and the school with- 
ont a dauy pergtory No doubt my eppearsce was 
‘agamnst me ber well, when f was stil the 
‘yumor boy in the school Dr Batler, the head master, 
bine me 1n the street and asking me, with all tho 

‘of Jove upon his brow and all the thauder m 
he Yee shathir st poe ible that Harrow School 


Prtsbl ahttle boy w 
te On! Oe ieT ener that phat Bot I could 


ot look wy foeimgs | donot doubt that 1 was 
ety, but T unk thet be wan ertal ‘He must hive 
ime had he seen me as he was wont to see me, 
forke wer to the babe of me constantly 
‘Perhaps he did not recogawe me by my face 


Later on, when he was at Winchester Col 
lege, he was as miserable as before. 


"I guffered_hombiy? te ae 20 stand 
agunst [had % friend to wl 1 gold pour 
out my sorrows I was thee wieward, and 
‘ugly, and, I have no danbte'T inode about 10. 
‘2 most unattractive manner OF course T was il 
drewed and rf But, eh! ow wel I remember 
all the my young beat, how I conadared 
whether ways be alone, whether I co 
‘not find 77 20 topo ht age owe, 
and from thence put au end to everything ?' 


He had ather sorrows to meet before he 
entered on the business of bis life in connec 
tuon with the Civil Service The beginning 
of his career at the Post Office was equally 
unfortunate with that of his boyhood. His 
superior stioers at # a an om hie 
unpunctual and careless, wl ought 
them overbearing It seemed to lum as if he 
were doomed to roe Yet even dunng 
those unhappy cars there were the sticrings 
of literary amfition, and tohens of the shape 
which that ancbition was to take. He was 
haunted with a passion for castle building 

For weeks, for months, of I remember ghtly, 
from fon yor aye te A woald carry on tha same tale, 

Propreuer, and unten. "Notag ne 


In Ireland he found, for the first time, con- 
gemal surroundings, and he threw himself 
with enthugizsm mito his official duties. Hus 
mamage added new stimulus to brs amber 
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tion He determmed to increase his income 
by the gains of authorship, and accordingly 
sat down to his first novel This was in 
1841, when he wis twenty six years old 
Fortune however fiowned on this first at 
tempt, as she had frowned on every com 
mencement he made in life, But a new spnt 
of courage was in him, and he faced the 
world with a determmnation to succeed 9 With 
that dauntless energy and perseverance which 
became his chief charactenstic, he prced 
humself for his conflict with fortune It was 
not, however, till 1855 that he gained his 
first success It was then that ‘ Barchester 
Lowers ’ appeared, the earliest of that senes 
which meluded “T1 Parsonage,” and 
The Last Chronicle of Barset ' It 1s on that 
prin hus fame hitewany Ot ‘From 1855 his 
lace in contemporary hterature was recog 
mised If it wasnot the very highest place, it 
‘was close to the nghest He would himself 
have been the last to claim equality with 
Thackeray or George Ehot They had ge 
nrus, ‘Trollope had talent but it was talent 
of rare quahty. It seemed exhaustless in 
Productive power, and capable of bungmng 
its full strength to bear on every production, 
XXV—8 
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however ripidly executed If his work never 
nises to the loftiest range, 1t maintains an ex 
cellence that 1s astonishing m view of the 
speed with which story followed story He 
describes his method of working with per 
fect frankness He despised the wea of a 
wnite1 waiting for inspirahon = Gems,” he 
‘once said to us, “1s but another name for the 
length of time a man can sit’ “I was once 
told,’ he says in his Autobiography, “that 
the surest aid to the writing of a book was a 
piece of cobbler’s wax on my char I cer 
tainly beheve in the: cobbler’ wax much more 
thin im mspration.” No cobbler s wax, how 
ever, could have held him so firmly as did 


‘bis own determination. 

“ Accordmg to the circumstances of the time,” he 
whites, “whether any other business might then be 
Kewy or light, or whother the work which Twas 


‘Roimg was orwas not wanted wit speed, T have 
allotied to wn abeet ety 
Srcage sociber hw been abckt far” Te haa beet 
as low us twenty, and has ruen to one hundred 
and twelve And as 8 page san amt ferme 
may page has been made to contam two buodred 
BO re aad us words if pot watched, will hava 2 
to avagple, Ihave had every word counted 
wilect targeuns I have seeds wilh 
lushen, I have—not, of come, with their knowledge, 


ag0 


‘bot m my oun mind—undertaken always to supply 
wih so many words, and Ihave never pol 2 

book cut of my band short of the number by a eagle 

word" L my alo rig that the exeent ls bees very 

small T have Fact ‘ayelf on complenng 

{ti myull ence eompleseg at wtb the 

tk 

[ropoted lime, and I have always dows 30” 

Tt was indeed @ comfort for any editor to 
have Trollope as & writer, for there was 
never any anxiety as to “copy” being forth 
comung at the appointed time. We remember 
the surpnee we expenenced when, on the 
occasion of our fist arranging woh hum for 
i story, he asked, “How many words do 
you wish?” On what day do you wish 
copy?” was the next quesnon A jotting 
was then taken of the }, and it 
was observed by him to the letter Such 
methods cannot but appear inconsistent with 
any preconceived notions of mspirstion, and 
as being too mechanical for the accomphsh 


meat of the best work Yet we beheve it lum 


had no sich trammelling influence ie 
lope, whose temperament was 
that he could reach his, highest power 
whether he was flymmg 1 an express tran or 
bemg pitched about in a steamer in a gale. 
With unfinching regulanty and decuon he 
could concentrate his mind on hus allotted 
tash—tometimes even timing himself with 
his watch for the production of so many 
words m so many minutes. We 
however, whether the consciousness of 
having to fill so many piges, while quite 
consistent with the maintenance of a certain 
Literary proportion, did not sometimes lead 
to undue “padding” 1f he worked 
be very properly expected to be paid for his 
t work. He had no false sentimentalism as to 
‘money im connection with art “It % 2 
mistake to suppose that a man 1s a betta 
man because he desmses money Who 
‘glows not desire to be hospitible to his 
ida, generous to the poor, hberal to all, 
it to bis chiki n, and to be humself 
from the carlung fear which poverty 
The profits which he reaped 
from hus works amounted im all to some 
thing between £70,000 and £80,000 It 
seems 1 large suim, but when we consider the 
talent and industry employed, and think of 
whit this same talent and industry mizht 
have gumed had they been engaged at the bar 
‘of in commerce, we cannot estimate the result 
of his lift's work as at all extraordmary 
‘His conception of the moral purposes to 
be served by the writer of novels us 3 noble 
ove, and he u justified in his clam to having 
honestly med to fulfl hm ideal 


i 


i 
ul 
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in spite of its incessant toil, was. 
ly happy one, and he recognised. 
to the full, His duties afforded 

ty of travelling extensively, 
Egypt, the West Indies, Amertca, Austr a, 
South Africa, became farmhar ground to him. 
Mind at boas: be — lus tet oe 

ly to: ta to the covert side, and (what 
we Tnore @ficul) to cary a nder acioss 
who was so short sighted that he could 
never 4 jadgmcat of fence or ditch, and 
who boldly rode straight at everythmg 
From his habit of rising every moming at 
530 AM. he was able to have ins hterary 
work over in good time, and the day frvc for 
apy other duty or amusement Loving lis 
own fireside, he yet enjoyed goiny into 
society, ind seldom in hus later hife did he 


an 
ats happiness 


& 


i 


hard, mus, when m town, the afternoon visit to 


the Garmich, and the afternoon iubber at 
whut there Never making eny very loud 
professions of religion, and regarding all that 
was innocent i life as open to his free 
cajoyment, all lus fends knew him to be a 
Tevercat rnd sincere Christian * 

From the affection and admration with 
which we regard him, it 18 painful for 
us to draw attention to one passage in his 
Autobiography in which bis memoiy has 
evidently betrayed hun, and in which he 
wntes m a tone which, for many reasons 
well known to us, has filled us with surprise 
We refer to the following passage — 


Tn 1863 ha asked ma to write s novel for bus magezine, 
eaplaming to roe that hu prmerples did not 
to confine his matter to rebious subjects, 
me the compliment of saying that be would 
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have been—and that money 1 
that the fanlt had am truth beea with 


When we remember the trueness of the 
fnendship which existed between Mr Trollope 
and Dr. Norm2n Macleod, and which was not 
even disturbed by the meident of “ Rachel 
Ray,” we are at a los to account for the nnta 
tron which thi» passage betrays, Still more 
unaccountable 1 his narrative of the reyection 
of Rachel Ray,” and his supposition that the 
‘only cause for it was the occurrence of some 
dancing in the early part of the story To 
show the groundleasness of the reason he attn- 
butes, we have but to recall to our readers 
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editors have tned to select fiction—that most 
difficult of all elements in a periodical with 
the aims which Goop Worns has always put 


before it. 
“NB —Thu Detter will keep cold till you are at 
wih & pipe well. fled 


Read it then, or a bit each day 


* Glasgow, 1th 186 
“You are not wrong. ar’ kave’ you wresged 


A veet ue uae am Lunde A MBULUEEMLUULL yOu MUL 
‘you me, though I more than you have beea the cause 
Tike auvandertanding Want t tued to. coats 
‘and wished you tosee when we met here was, the ecu 
hae place which GooD WoRDs sumed at % 
m the field of cheap Christian literature I havo 
always endeavoured to avou, on the one hid, the 
exclagively narrow religious an its 
hae of subyect sede sa stnero tel theta 
lntherto occu; oar religious cals, and, 
Gn th other hard, avoud Stogeker whatever wal 
antagonubc to the trnths and spunt of Christanity, 
and sho as much as posnble whatever was calculated 
to offend the preyadices, far more the macere convic- 
‘hous and feelings of fair and reasonkble ‘Evangel- 

* men Wathin these extremes it seemed to 106 


Gifbcolt one, unless for very 
«Evangelical! or anti- Lrapyebxal’ wer, At all 

emg a clergyman as well as an editor—the 
cone from deepest convictions, though tho other, T 
fear, 15 Geom the mntake—I could not ‘be 
else than sensitive lest anything should appear im 
Goop Worps out of harmony with my convictions 
and imy piolession Well, 


e 
and that there wee many traly Christan 
meets of bietas well the caaiog and 1 ta 


ones, with which you heartily eympathis.d, und 
ble and’ disposed to 


you ‘were to debneate? I was 
iad song once wnitten for Goon Worps by tot 

forman Macleod himself si I had no ground for hopmg that yeu 

ae woud pr mes dibertae baad of story from 

é y cbildrea | lads wad Jasuest huterte publuhed If 90, f 
‘Cat and cine toes and beste you ace 80, forgive me 

r tour feom every cheater ws, at wish was father lo the th 
money of Bat it dd not imply that any of our 
former novels been false ether to your own world 
ny ‘witha of to the Ing world wt ¢ to truff or 
nthe tonsture It assumed only that you could with your 
oy pincene hha, assed, whole heart snother novel whuch mead of 
abont fe pide, ‘what was weak, false, disgusting in pro- 
Crp ad uolnag bet of deny feng Cheba might also bring out, as hos never 

» 


But Mr. Trollope ought to have had no 
dufhoulty 1n divining the reasons for “ Rachel 
Ray” not beingaccepted, because he had these 
reasons given at length by Norman Macleod 
tm a letter which we published in the memouwr 
of our brother, and part of which we here 
reproduce, not only to show that there is very 
little trace of “ warling and repentance,” but 
also to give our readers an insight mto the 
Punciples upon which the former and present 





hat Christumity as a limng power 
wi iy nog Pos 


‘accomphah m the warld, fo. the geod of the indiv- 
‘Why, wht ave vente of the i 


mai - 
good men 2n most novels, st can hardly be disc 


heer 14 ness, but iet a a 
rmcatber be throdaced aad st 


fesarag 
‘more, was the substance of my sermon to yor. 
"Now, my good Trollope, you have been, 10 my 





bamble opinion, guilty of committing this fault, or, 
8 you might sy, pravewortky mn doug m 
yourstoy You hit nght and Jet, give a a1} 
& sneer there, and thrast a nasty 

cast a 


u—but quite enough, and that without any necenity 
‘your head or heari,to keep Goop Wonps aad its 
Teeter am boukng water until ether or both wove beled 


0 © © I know well that my porition 15 difficult, 
and that, tov, beans 3 —— — to ease oth 
partes, but simply because 1 wish to produce, 
sible, 3 mngarne wich hoy ‘eo wile tx ie 
* Evany ,’ and too narrow for vot ‘Lvange. 
ieals,"-and therefore dishked by both cliques alay 
nevertheless rally 1ound it in the Jong un the 
‘thies of all who vccupy the mud Ile cand of @decded, 
macere, and manly 1 vangelical Ghustianaty ” 


‘We have only to add im reference to 
another remark made by Mr Irollope— 
that such have been the changes in public 


opmon that the once rejected novel would fresh herssngs 
foe ‘old gentleman, ‘if that 18 60, what woukd 
inshed they be after dinner!" 


plobably now be published without 
in Goon Worps,—that having just 
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the perusal of “Rachel Ray,” we thorough! 
endorse the judgment of the forrrer editor ¥ 
We will close this brief sketch of the good 
Anthony Trollope with a mary lately given 
‘us, which 1s both amusing and will serve to 
show how hearty was the friendship which 
eassted between him and Norman Macleod, 


‘of long after “Rachel Ray's” reyecuon had 


been forgotten. They were both with Mr 
John Burns (the well known chairman of 
‘the Cunard Line) at a little Highland in, 
when, after supper, stories were told, and 
the laughter became loud and long, lasting 
far into the might In the morning an old 
gentleman, who slept in a bedroom above 
where they were, complained to the landlord 
of the manner in which his mghts rest had 
been disturbed, and presumed fo express his 
astonishment that such men should have 
tuken more than was good forthem ‘‘ Well,’ 
rephed tne landlord, “I am bound to con 
fess there was much loud talking and laughter, 
but they had nothing stronger than faa and 
uu.” “Bless me,” reyoned the 


EAST-LONDON LIFE AND WORK. 
By inp Rey IARRY JONCS, MA 


TmtRD (AND CONCLUDING) PAPER, 


‘HL East of London is reckoned to be 
dull, and certainly it stands in need of 
moie wholusome public amusement than it 
how ci conveniently realise Dut its social 
life 1s often unfairly judged by a few who 
miss the society with which they have been 
personally familiar Some tune ago, eg, an 
Oxford bust end clergyman wrote letters to a 
paper signing himself “An Exile" From what 
‘was hg exiled? Trams and trains are frequent, 
cabs are numerous, and it used to take about 
thirty-five minutes for us to dive fiom Rat 
cliff Highway to Mayfair when we happened 
to dine with friends mn that fashionable region , 
but our * Exile” was of course separated from 
‘the immediately contiguous touch of “Um 
‘versity ' men, from that of suchas kept butlers, 
rode ‘on horseback, and quoted Latin accu 
rately. He was not cut off, however, from a 
very favid, sagacious, and outspoken sect of 
people amongst whom my wife and I reckon 
waim frends. ‘Lhere is, moreover, much 
East end middle class mterchange of hospi- 
tality, and such an estimate of current hterary 
cullure as many “ West enders” would be 
surprised at, One day the Bishop of Man- 


chester was preaching for me at St George's, 
and im his setmon took occasion to deprecate 
anotable article 10 that month’s rhily 

Qu: Jumor Warden, living and trading in 
Ratchff Highway, said to me afterwards, 
“lve got the magrzine at home, and am 
Glad that he gave Clifford a dressing” At 
another time, during one of our choir suppers, 
the conversation ran without forcing or pre 

tence on the last number of the Vineteenth 
Century. kvery now and then I was struck by 
the way in which subjects of high genetal inte 

rest came up m local society, and realised the 
mfluence of popular educational periodicals 
on the scopeand tone ofits conversation The 
prevalence, too, of hittle “parties” among 
eastern work was, it seemed to me, 
more notable than m the west, where they 
have few parlours in which they receive their 
fmends, Still, there 1s sore lack of wholesome. 
Tecreation, and chiefly to thiz end the scheme 
of a People’s Palace was started at a Mansion 
Honse meeting in December inst. The 
gathermg was remarkable, and one of the 
speeches, by Professor Huxley, gravely atart- 
me a us that be eel knew ons Poot 

ERIE BEO, ant never fo.- , 

gotten xt, ie ead that since then he had 
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been round the world, and seen many kinds 
ot savages, bat he solemnly esserted that if 
the choice were given him between the life of 
@ savage and that of 2 dweller in the place 
which he remembered so well—a wretched 
waterside district—he would distinctly choose 
the life of a savage. This was an awful 
sentence, but though avowedly forty years out 
of date, and by no means specially applicable 
toEast London—Iknow more about that than 
the Professor does—the case of some people 
in all our great cities might justify it now. 
Matters have mended in many ways, notably 
since Hogarth photographed the streets, but 
the present amusement of the poorest is 
woeful, Many must have had more mirth in 
the dark ages, with their fairs, church festivals, 
miracle plays, and May-poles; though they 
wore sparse jerking, slept on straw, and were 
much kicked about by the upper sort. 
Certainly the most superstitious pilgrimage 
on foot gave a better knowledge of the 
country than a modern excursion, when people 
are packed into a third-class carriage and 
projected out of one set of public-houses into 
another, That is what a “Holy day" often 
comes to in these enlightened times. A sad 
business. Once perhaps thisland deserved the 
eres oft men ow we nee ca plundered 
at many poor children, es; even 
in the country, do not ienow how toplay with 
corporate interest, when they get the chance. 
‘They have not spirit of selfsacrifice enough 
to realise the true taking of sides, and of a 
sound corporate licking, Their play is indi- 
vidual, auch as cat, peg-top, &c. Though it 
is pursued with greediness and noise, they 
break off in 3 moment to crowd and grin 
around a white-haired drankard, or a tearing 
fight between two women, whom God forgive, 
for they know not what they do or say. This 
scent of the social air is, Ominous, 
and we may trust that the Mansion House 
"Btbe Kayptisn Hall ard lch Gog and Magog 
in the Egyptian Hall, a 
something to think about, will bear fruit. An. 
appreciation ofsound learning and wholesome 
lay for the people was certainly then shown, 
and if the people themselves are employed 
in its realisation, we may have turned a useful 
social comer, at least in respect to London, 
Thappen to have been made by the Charity 
issioners one of the trustees of the 
“ Beaumont Trust,” out of the ashes of which 
we hope to see the People’s Palace rise, and 
I may be allowed to take the opps 
af saying that we want fifty thousand 
The time has not come in which to form 
@ just judgment of the elementary educa- 
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tion now being given to the working class. 
There are, nevertheless, several things in it 
which seem wrong to me. 

I would instance the combination of com- 
pulsory attendance and a payment of fees. 
‘The former, or at least the attempt to realise 
it, makes school stink in the nostrils of too 
many, The very babies in our crbche used 
to play at “school visitors” by themselves, 
One would come in peeping about with infant 
severity, whereupon the others fled, or affected 
to hide themselves, This indicated not merely 
general and profound domestic distaste for 
compulsory school, but a frequently successful 
evasion ofit. If we have Board School vistora 
they should be shifted, and not be allowed to 
remain so long in the same place as to be 
immediately recognised at the corners of 
streets. We made one capture once, at St. 
George's, of which I am keenly ashamed. 
After our recreation ground was opened, 
‘truants naturally frequented it, ‘The ground 
is entered by two large iron gates. One day, 
at about eleven o'clock, we shut these and put 
8 visitor in the midst. It was like lowering 
a terrier into a pit of rats. They squeak 
and ran; in vain, We caught fifty-seven palpi- 
tating recusants, But I must be allowed to 
say, gladly, that we were not moved torepeat 
the s process, however piteously comical. 

‘o return to the economy of schools: the 
small ordinary fee of a penny or twopence 
is enough to suggest resentment when de- 
manded after compulsory attendance, and at 
the same time it is not enough in respect of 
the benefit received and cost incurred. It is 
urged by many, that people do not value what 
they do not pay for. Very true sometimes. 
But they do not, and know that they do not, 
pay for the schooling of their children when 
they send the weekly pennies. The looking 
after these, too, takes up much of the teachers’ 
time. Ifwe must have compulsory education, 
I, for one, would like to sec those schools free 
in which it is applied. They need not be all. 
‘The attendance at the greater number of 
schools in a district ought, I venture to think, 
to be voluntary, but in some cases—I would 
not be too hard on little girls minding babies 
which are half as big as themselves, and pall 
them lopsided—the panes of children 
might be enforced. in, the part payment 
of teachers by results, #0 far as these are 
measured by government inspections and 
grants, obviously tempts masters, who are no 
better than the rest of us, to shirk the profit- 
lesa instruction of the most backward scholars. 

should be paid a fixed income, and 
for failures, heavily for grose ones. 
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In respect to mstruction generally I have, 
of course, realised the resentment with which 
it 1s generally met. Very few in any class 
or condition hike to be taught anythmg, but 
T confess to disappointment when I provided 
lessons in cheap and toothsome coo 
was full of enthusiasm about it, but 
cared twopence for the matter. I had aroom 
properly fitted up forthe purpose ‘Lhere was 
the bright, white aproned teacher from Ken 
aington, with her pots, pans, hints, wrinkles, 
and sniffs about nice dishes to be made for 
next to nothing, The resultant viands were 
set on the table, to be smelt and eaten, and 
they smelt uncommonly good. But, no, our 
people would havenone of it They came in 
crowds to the opening lecture by Mr Buck- 
master, cheered lustily, and then stayed away. 
“Oh,” said some, by no means the poorest, 
«give us ment, and we will find a way to cook 
”" This was, perhaps, natural, but al? the 
same provoking, for these cynics really ate 
meat on most days, but did not kaow how to 
pre] it well Thus, I am pleased to see 
cooking form part of elementary education 
in @ gtowing number of schools, for it 18 one 
of the most important matters whicn need 
to be taught. Certamly it is more useful than 

momar, with which dry stuff many poor chil 

n have hitherto been crammed, to the great 
discredit of us managers, pastors, and mais 
ters, I look, too, with mixed thought at the 
huge Board Schools which hunch up their 
backs above the flats of tle and chimney pot, 
inasmuch as they seem greedy to swallow up 
family life, This ought to be treated with the 
more res] ect where its influence 18 likely to be 
tainted, but I take comfort in the knowledge 
that many in those battalions of children 
under then roofs find appreciative friends in 
teachers, and that veins of love traveise the 
Tambenng scholastic carcase I am thinking 
just at this moment of a flower cross sent by 
children of an East end Board School to be 
lad on the little blue coftn of the care 
keeper's baby. What a profoundly joyous 
and consuming career might be found in ele 
mentuy teaching by many young laies who 
duserve a better fate than success in lawn 
tennis! The worst of it 1s, that however 
charming, they are often too ill instiucted to 
teach even the most ignorant. Bat the 
opportunities open to the younger and most 
capable among them in these educational days 
are incalculable. 

While recalling the “remedval” factors 
in Kast-London society, and pasmng in 
mental review the many polyglot institutions 
end invitations for our sulors’ benefit on the: 





nobody Refuge 
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borders of the docks, I might dwell on the 
‘Wells Street “Home,” which has beds for 
several hundred tars, and stalls under its 
roof for the purchase of whatever they really 
need,and which supports itself, but I stop to 
say a word about the “Ratcliff Highway 
im i am sul an Sctang memib= of 
very smait board of management, or what- 
ever it 1s called, and go there occasionally , 
but it ts managed by Miss Steer. I will 
not wnte what I thmk of this lady's rule, 
for 1t combines more true tact, love, and 
sense—mith a wholesome vein of sud humour 
—than I know how to set down the record 
of, but E must pen a sentence concerning the 
Refuge itself It came about in this wise 
Down Old Gravel Lane, which leads out of 
the “ Highway, ' there sa dock bridge, popu- 
larly called “ Bedford's Trap” It was thus 
named, not after the genzal bishop who has 
made so many love hun sm East London, but 
after a coroner who was conhoually sting 
on the bodies of the people who thrown 
themselves from it to be drowned The 
water there was not only stagnant and deep, 
but poisonous ‘This was probably caused 
by the copper bottoms of those shy 
lay long in the docks, and which, indeed, de- 
filed them in other ways People said that 
the swallowing of a pint of dock water was 
enough to you, even if you were drawn 
out before you were dead from suffocation 
The stone sides of the wharf are high, atec 
and slippery, defying after thoughts of self- 
extncation. Here “ unfortunates, weary of 
“Highway” life, betook themselves so fre- 
quently that a special police constable was 
ged to watch the’ bndge, and uf pos- 
sible stop fatal maddened leaps, The provi- 
sion of a better door of escape was one of my 
hopes at St George’s, and it eventually 
artived in the shape of a‘ Ratchif Highway 
Refuge,” a few doors off that thoroughfare 
—at No 26, Prince’s Square, Its ttle 1 
wnitten up plamly outside, so that she who 
Tuns to destruction may read, and at any time, 
day or night, a penitent meets with a kind 
and smiling welcome The house 1s always 
full Some who come in are moved on to 
Ingeranstitutions, a few goaway ungraciously, 
or are mevitably dismissed till can 
approach the place with such honesty and 
decentness 2s the most forbearing must 
require , others are sent home to ther inends. 
All the abandoned freqaentérs a€ tye High- 
know of this harbour of sptfige, and are 
Peg oe pe 
ey WO! evil of their 
posite Bath ae 


inta another xort af 
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fe Nosmportunate public yppeals are sssucd 
for this excellent work, but divers of those who 
come to know of it send money to help Miss 
Steer, who hves m the house, which at first 
was mobbed by sons of Belial Hers 1s not 
4 post which many could fill. Iti sm 
rounded by devouring anxiety and exposure 
to strains of foul unrighteousness, but its 
guiding spirit had not broken down when I 
saw her last—thrs afternoon God helps her 
Ineed not dwell on the vinous directly 
religtous or spiritual influences which are em 
Ployed and invoked to move and cheer the 
people in that part of London where I have last 
jied ‘They are numerous and manifold No 
doubt, though it is an impossible feat anywhere 
to hve without God i the world, there are 
those who seem to do so at St George’s m- 
the-Dast, ag well as at St Georges, Hanover 
Square , but offers of rehgious ministration, 
wi en theyare perceived to be genuine and self 
sacnihemg, are gladly received before very long 
by many, at all times, and in all places And 
T do not think that the “ opmions ” of those 
who offer them much affect their acceptance 
Opintons, especially when advanced with 
acrimony, are always wnperfect, and mostly 
repulsiv, inany one. This 1s not inconsistent 
with the truth that enthusiasm 15 promment 
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Fictor m the movement and conduct of the 

world ot men, nor with another truth, s¢ that 
there must be some form of belref. It us 1m- 
possible to build upon 1 scntiment alone. 
Lhe most worldly maternal spuit must havea 
cask to hold it, sf2t 1 to do good or harm. 
Bur given a sober min with an open eye, a 
loving heart, a touch of true humour, and a big 
futh m the power of right over wrong, and 
he inevitably affects Ins fellows for gool 1 

knew, and knew of, men crdited with 
cunonsly different views, who were all domg 
excellent work, and setting me a wholesome 
example in various ways, thongh I ted to 
preserve my individuality, and had my own 
notions about then rehigiousfads They were 
more or less known— Jess—sturdy per 

sonal inglonous evangehstt, with a behef and 
trust na hvmg God, and Jesus Christ who 
loved to call himself the Son of Man I 
could dwell at length upon many vaneties of 
rehgious machmery and motive, but much 19 
written on these things, and Ido not now 
want to add my pebble to the heap I will 
only say, in a last word about East London, 
that nowhere have I more clearly seen the 
worth of the man weighed rather than that of 
bas party to which he was supposed to be 

long 
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By LADY BRASSEY, Avrmox oF “A Voraor mt Tur ‘Suxpray,’” 2c 


PART It 


HURSDAY, Jiérwary ust —To day we went with Lord 
Napier, Mayor Napier, General Harman, and some of 
the staff, including Colonel John, Captain Sinclaw, 
Mr Krmington, and others, to the lines at Cafr Dowat, 


and thence to Ramieh We drove first to the Mah- 
moudreh Canal, and then for some distance along its 
banks, past beautiful palaces and gardens, which bad 
all fortunately escaped the violence of the mob, 
desolate and deserted , 
not having yet returned, 
{the best, by the way, 


though they now look sadl 
their owners having fled tad 
Near Mr. Antomades’ garden 
in Alexandra) some of the jush troops, under 
General Harman, were encamped for several weeks 

and, to their credit be st spoken, not a tree, shrub, or 
flower wis myured durmg the whole time Just 
before the camp was broken up, they had only a few 
days’ water supply for horses and men, and were 
getting very enxious mdeed, when the change mm the 
fide turned the water into the canal once more 
and well Here we found horses in readiness 
for ub; but 2t was now rainmg so hard, and the weather 
looked so unsettled, that we were ol ed to wait 
moore than an hour for it to clear up. tune was, 





however, not at all unpleasantly spent in 
listening to various detatls of the campaign 
from the lips of some of the actors therein. 
Rain is the last thing one expects to en- 
counter in Egypt; and we were all beginning 
rather to despair, when the heavy clouds 
passed away, and the sun came out once 
more, The General had kindly lent me his 
favourite ‘pony, a dear little Arab, taken at 
Cai Dowar. Accustomed to be ridden by his 
toaster in front of everybody at a hand-gallop, 
he did not at all approve of going at a com- 
paratively slow pace in the midst of 
of other horses. He stack his nose straight 
up in the air, and jumped about and bit 
at his companions, and capered and slipped 
on the muddy ground, till I thought we must 
inevitably come down and probably roll into 
the canal ; for the rain had formed 
a sort of greasy paste on the top of the hard 
ground, which made riding rather dangerous. 
, Presently we arrived at a very ill-repaired 
iron tabular. single-line railway bridge, of 
which some plates were gone, and others, 
of holes, looked as if it would not be long 
before they followed their example. Alto- 
gethert was a most unsafe-looking structure. 
jowever, safe cr unsafe, if we wished to 
* continue our ride we must cross it; and that 








full stand on the 





in spite of the objections of some very decrepit 
railway } which received little or no 
attention. Every one dismounted ; and after 
& short delay and 2 little difficulty, all the 
horses were Jed across in safety. We mounted 
again on the other side, and had rather an 
exciting gallop, which I much enjoyed, along 
@ narrow raised causeway, built on the top 
of @ steep embankment, for a single line 
of rails, between two lakes—or rather across 
one, General Harman, knowing the pecu- 
Yiarities of his pony, and seeing my difficulties, 


Jor kindly suggested that I should lend the way, 


as we could only proceed in single file. The 
difference was marvellous. The pony flew like 
the wind, without pulling en ounce; ahd was 
as quict asa lamb, The General advised us 
to make the pace good till we reached 
the junction to Menalie as the down train 
from Cairo was nearly due, and there would 
not be much room, if any, for it to pass us. 
cae,” he se “if ere train, 
you have only to get off and let - y 

embankment " (whick tense 

@jine, and. he won! 
sno, doubt his 
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teached Melhalla junction just before the 
tvain arnved there, 

It was along thw causeway, over which we 
had yust galloped so fast, that the armour- 
plated train, of which we heard so much 
during the war, used to come slowly out 
from Alexandna, to reconnoitre the enemy 
and throw shells mto his hnes. It was very 
interesting to have the operation explamned 
and described on the exact spot where it 
had been cirned out, for we had of course 
all seen the pictures and read the descnptions 
of the tran, which appeared at the tune m 
the newspapers , and we wanted very much 
to kuow more about it. 

From Melhalla we had a less exciting 
nde, below the embankment, on the marshy 
ground beyond the lake. ‘Here we were 
shown the vanous outworks and Imes, and 
the small, covered ditches, along which the 
Fgyptians crept in shelter until they wero 
close to our advanced posts Just before 
reaching Cafr Dowar, we saw a very dirty 
Egyptian, wding a miserable-looking donkey 
along the railway “ Ehere,” said General 
Hunan, “ts the place where all the pechas, 
and the thousands of men who occupied 
those works, laid down their arms to us” IT 
asked how many were there to 
receive them, and was told, 
“Only Sur Evelyn Wood, my~ 
self, and our staff.” What a 
toumph of mind over matter, 
of moral over physical strength! 
Lhe works themselves look tor- 
midable, and, I believe, with 
good men behind them, woukl 
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"have been perfectly impregnable by any army, 


however determned and numeious, 

‘The modern kgypuian, when not properly 
coramanded—es was the case in the late war— 
seems to be ratheradespicable enemy, running 
away directly he 1s heid pressed, I believe 
that immedhately after the surrender of Cafr 
Dowar the sudden dissolution of the army of 
thousands of men was perfectly marvellous 
Having laid down their arms, they retired to 
their villages, some of them far distant, re- 
sumed their ordinarv fellah’s dress (or the 
want of it), cultvated thei fields, and were 
no longer distinguishable from their more 
peacefal brethren 

We had to cross the ditch inside the fortfi- 
cations, to make 2 1eturn journey alongside the 
Mahmoudieh Canal, in order to sce the other 
lines. The General crossed first, with some 
Attle difhculty , for his horse uid not like facing. 
the water, I followed, with a jump, a foun 
der, a splash, and 2 scramble hen came 
Lord Napier, the place, of course, getting 
more difhcult with evry jump pian 
‘Sinclair tied a new place a little lower down, 
and got over all tight. Mabeile came after > 
and her horse, who evidently did not much 


hike the look of it, caught bis foot in a wire 
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laid down originally as a trap by the 
rgyptians), and rolled completely over into 
the water. Mabelle came off on the other 
side, and hung by her habit, the horse rolling 
and plunging furiously. If Colonel John, who 
was following, had not jumped into the water 
up to hie neck, and Captain Sinclair, who had 
ly crossed, had not also dismounted and 
rashed to the rescue, she must have been 
drowned or crushed. Jt was horrible thing 
to see! After one roll I thought she would 
‘never come up from under water pai but 
in what was really a few seconds, 
thos it appeased many minutes, the wae was 
ies half carried to the shore, Sripping 
and nearly drowned, but perfectly cool 
collected, and not much the worse apparently. 
‘There are only about two or three trams & 
day each way on this line; and as one to 
‘Alexandria had just passed, there was nothing 
for it but for her to continue her ride just 
as she was, and to hope that the sun, which 
was now shining fiercely, would dy her 
clothes, and that the brisk exetcise would 
prevent her taking cold. 
We rade close . the canal, on which were 
uumerous dabab sailing up or ies ik 


down; those coming dor down iow tows 
cotton, sugarcane, and 
those from Aeadita with al pret 
of stores from other lands for the interior. 
‘We saw the “ one-tree picket,” of which we 
have all often read: s0 called because of a 
curious old forked tree, which is cons; 
at thia spot. In the said tree, perched in the 
fork, Sir Evelyn Wood used to pass many 
hours, sented on an old sraat a 
watching the operations of theencmy, Other 
pickets, advanced works, and small mud in- 
trenchments were passed ; till at last, after 
nding throug’ a large mud village, we again 
reached our oid rotten bridge, which we once 
mare crossed safely. Then we tuined to the 
right, and came to a village situated in the 
midst of a fine grove of palm-trees, through 
which an avenue had been cat, by Sir Beale. 
Wood's order, to prevent their masking the 
enemy’s fire or concealing his approach. The 
owners only ch; 45 apiece for them (by 
way of compensation), which I should have 
thonght was hardly as much as they were 
worth. Close by was established the ged 
of of beaey g gans, brought here with great skill 
labour by the Naval Brigade, and placed 
ondes the “Red House .Fort,"—or, in other 
words, the waterworks, with a large tower 
adjoining, which made a capital look-out sta- 
tion ma the war. In fact, it was the chief 
point of observation for all the pickets about 
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Ramieh and towards Cafr Dowat ; command: 
ing, as it did, a large extent of country, 
Thence a short ride took us to the Khedive's 
Palace at Ramleh, from which he was rescued 
with so much difficulty, and on the roof of 
which he used to sit in an arm-charr, provided. 
with a pair of opera-glasses, to watch the effect 
ofthe bombadment. Here are now quartered 
the 46th Regiment, old friends of ours at 
Gibraltar: and very pleasant it was to mect 
them again, and to be hospitably entertained 
by them at lunch, in the marble hall of the 
palace; for we were all pretty tired and hungry 
after our Iong morning's work. 

Friday, February 2nd—This moming we 
went by special tin, with Lord Napier and 
much the same party as yesterday, taking 
donkeys with us, to see the forts at Aboukir. 
A three-quarters of an hour's journey brought 
us to Aboular Station, where was a large quan- 
tity of fish of various kinds, including a por- 
poise, waiting to be sent up to Alexandria, 

Leaving the train, and mounting our 
donkeys, we had a quiet ride across the 
sand to Fort Tewfik, as it is now called ;— 
the oldest of all the forts, and one that was 
specially mentioned in Nelson's despatches ; 

which time it has, of course, becn 
Ipper much modernised and strengthened. There 
yee till fome ver heavy Srmstiong a 
{ying ‘on tb on the groan ready to be mounte 

the most modern English 

common, sufficient in quantity for a 
prolonged siege. It was « lovely day; and 
the waves of the (sometime, not by any 
means a/ways) blue Mediterranean looked 
bluer than ever, seen through the white em- 
brasures of the fort, or in contrast with the 
yellow sand and green feathery palm-trees 
surrounding the little village of Aboukir, 
‘There was Nelson's (or Hoon) Island; to 
the shoreward of which he so successfully 
manceuvred his fiecet, notwithstanding the 
numerous sandbanks, over which the crisp 
‘waves were curling to-day, before the light 
northerly breeze. I am not sure that I 
not take more interest in recalling the events 
of that battle than in listening to the descrip- 
tion of recent events. 

On our retum to Alexandria, we went 
to the Gabbari Hospital, where most of our 
sick soldiers now are. It nsed to be « 
cotton store, and having no windows—only 
shutters~—is somewhat dark ; but it is 
and airy, and contains ‘commodious wi 
‘There were a good many patients, mostly fever 
cases, some very ill, and all 
and drawn~-even more 50, 
at Cyprus in 1880, I thou; 


it they were 
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evidently well cared for, and there were any 
number of doctors to look after them ; in fact, 
toore than were necessaty, we were told; 
perhaps, by way of compensating for their 
insufficiency on the scene of operations dur- 
ing the war. A very pleasant young surgeon 
showed us round, and gave us many interest- 
ing particulars. We next went on board the 
Carthgge hospital ship, which is to go home 
to-morrow, as she is no longer wanted here, 
and is ratheran expensive luxury to keep, cost- 
ing £10,000 » month, although her accom- 
modation is eatremely limited, She is beauti- 
fully fitted up, and is now provided with regu- 
lar navy cots, instead of ordinary passenger 
berths; which is a great improvement. The 
sisters ‘in charge told me that what they 
went through at first, before this change was 
made, in their endeavours to nurse cases of 
broken thighs and fractures of various kinds, 
where it is 80 necessary to be able to get at 
the patient on cither side, was terrible. Miss 
Stuart showed me all round the ship, and told 
me a great deal about her work and her pa- 
tients, past and present, The Carthage is 
pretty full just now, the sick from 
who ate delighted at the idea of going home 
in, having arrived on board to-day. 
jst all the wounded have been sent 
home already; and only sufferers from fever 


and other mckness are left in the hospital 
here, Those with severe cou; simi- 
Jay affection are to remain in wntil the 


milder weather sets in; and quite touching 
it bas been to see how they have tried to 
conceal their symptoms, in order to get back 
to the dear ones at home in England. 

A “nursing-sister!” I wonder how many 
who read that word realise all that it means, 
the strict discipline and the total abnegation 
of self which such a vocationinvolves. I have 
the very highest respect for all the sisterhood; 
especially do I sympathize with those who 
have known, not better—for that would be 
impossible—but brighter days. ‘They have 
the most interesting of all work, I think, to 

erform, and are encouraged by the know- 
that they are doing immense poi 
the relief of suffering hanvanity. _ Still, in the 
Yonely watches of the night, during the long 
weary vigils of an anxious case, the tears must 
sometimes unbidden flow, as m 
the days that are no more, and thoughts “ re- 
trace their hurried footsteps” to the time 
when existence was more pleasurable, but not 
80 noble as at present. 

Seturdy, ‘$rd.—We started at ten 
o'clock ig for Cairo—a long weary- 
some journey, t@ tagemfortable carriages; for 
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the rolling and permanent stock of the line 
is m very bad condition, An unconscionable 
time was wasted at every small station, half 
an-hour being allowed at one place for dinner, 
Lord Napier and Major Napier were in the 
same train, and a good many officers and 
soldiers, On our arrival, an hour late, at 
Cairo, we found a waggonette awaiting us at 
the station; and a quick drive th the 
ever-busy streets brought us to Shepheard’s 
Hotel, where the most polite of mangers, 
Mr. Gross, met us on the steps. The 
hotel, as usual at this hour of the afterv 
noon, was crowded; most of the Euro) 
vimtors and residents assembling here to listen 
to or relate the news ofthe day, We met 10 
many friends, that it was some time before 
we could escape to the same comfortable 
suite of rooms we occupied on our way home 
from our vo; round the world, in 1877. 

‘Sunday, 4th.—Tom and the 
children breakfasted with the Dake of Suther- 
land, who arrived yesterday, and has kindly 
asked us alt to go with him by special 
train to Tel-el-Kebir to-morrow ; thus af- 
fording Tom a chance of visiting that place 
before he returns to England. ter on we 
‘went to a rather small and very stuffy church, 
baits beard Dean a preach, i 

y, February sth.—We started about 
nine o’clack, in & saloon: attached to 
@ special train, for Tel-el-! » the party 
consistin; the Duke of Sutherland, Mr. 
Chaplin, Sir Samuel Baker, Sir Arnold Kem- 
ball, Captain Maxwell, Mr, Maxwell, Captain 
Honter, Mr. Greg, Mr. Leigh Smith, the 
Earl of Caithness, Lady Fanny Sinclair, 
Mr. Stewart, and some others; besides 
Tom, myself, and the children, The latter 
wee rather for such an expedition, I 
thought; bat the Duke kindly insisted on their 
accompanying us, and ordered a special sup- 
ply of oranges and sweets for them. I think 
they enjoyed it as much as anybody; and we 
did not see any of the ghastly sights I bad 
heard of and feared for them. We stopped 
at Zag-a-zig for a short time, and saw the 
telegraph clerk who so cleverly mystified the 
Egyptians by his messages after the battle, 
causing train after train to be sent into the 
stalion by the enemy for our use. 

Our arrival at Tel-el-Kebir put me some- 
what in mind of our South American expeti- 
ences, the donkeys we were to use having been. 
‘brought with us from Cairo, just as we used 
to take horses with ux in cattle trucks, in 
readiness toride across the Pampas from any 
station we might stop at. Here the donkeys 
were quickly got out of the train; and after 


the usual bustle and confusion, and the special 
and vociferous recommendation of each par 
tens ammal by hs attendant owner or 
dnvur, the whole party were mounted 
Those who were very keen, and had break 
fasted before starting, went off to the hnes 
atonce Those who were not so well pre 
pred—and they were by far the more nu 
merous—went straight on board a comfort- 
able dahabeeah that has been towcd up here 
by the ever enterpnsing Mr Cook There 
‘are eight or ten sleepmg berths on board, a 
saloon, and 4 large covered deck, where an 
excellent meal was served I was rather 
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amused the other day to hear of man who, 
after considerable hesitation had at last hard- 
ened his heart to make the expedttton to 
IdelKebr He provided himself with a 
tent, timed provistons, revolvers 1nd [ don’t 
know what besides, and talked a great deal 
about the hardships of ermping in the desert 
‘His disgust at finding that there was a floating 
hotel on the spot, where three mers a day 
were provided and where donkeys a discretion 
were to be obtamed on which to visit the 
field of battle, may be wwagmed A young 
ofhecr of the 79th, Mr wart, bas @ tent 
pitched close by the station, and has been 
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surveying for some weeks, all by himself It 
woul be ternbly dull, but that he 1s hard at 
work all day, and that generally the train 
brings somebody to the dahabeeah for the 
night and pres bun 2 coace fd not quite 
ting how to speak his own language 
we nde ofa httle more than a mile from 
the stition brings you to the first ine at Tel 
el Kebir, winch is titogether seven miles long, 
with five redoubts at intervals, to increase its 
atrength ‘The second line 13 not so long, 
and has no redoubts About four hundred 
yerda in advance of the first hne there sa 
detached fort, which every reconnaissa ce 


from our side failed to discover Asis the 
cise sometimes with an islind, which, newed 
from the sea, does not detach itself, buc 
‘appears to be part of the mainland, so this fort 
did not detach itself from the ro1n line, but, 
1n spite of the closest observation, seemed to 
form part of it By some extraordinary and. 
almost unparalleled piece of good fortune, 
our men, when advancing m the darkness to 
the attack, passed the fort without attracting 
attention , for af once they had alarmed the 


sentres and drawn its fire, the warning of 
their gpprogch would have been. con’ to 
the man line and what a different tale of 
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Joss of life that of the 15th September. would 
then have been—cven if the tide of-battle 
itself ad not been changed, as was quite 
possible! For those four hundred yards our 
men must have advanced against the deadly 
fire of the enemy, over @ bare sandy plain, 
without a single inregularity-of ground, or 
or stone, to protect them. The 
n itself looked a formidable place to 
aasail, with a deep ditch in front of it, which 
the assailants must either jump across or 
‘cramble through or over 
as best they could; ° the 
bodies of those who fell 
forming stepping-stones for 
their more fortunate com- 
panions. : 
Many, in fact most, of 
the relics of theengagement, 
possessing any special value 
‘or interest, have of course 
been collected and carried 
“away, either to be kept or 
sold by their finders: but 
there are plenty. still left. 
Shot and shell and cartridge 
cases still strew the ground, 
interspersed with water- 
bottles, broken articles of 
various kinds, and the 
heavier parts of a soldiers 
kit ; while here and there a 
larger quantity of cartridges, 
ased and unused, and of 
spent bullets, show where 
was the thickest of the fight, 
and where the struggle, 
short as it was, raged most 
Gercely; helmets. and tar- 
boosha or feres in close 
proximity proving that the 
contest must have become 
@ hand-to-hand affair at last’ Here and 
there, in various directions, buge mounds mark 
¢he spotwhere many a brave man lies buried, 
close to where be fell, The painful work of 
interment was not properly performed in the 
Giret instance, the bodies not being sufficiently 
deeply buried ; so that it subsequently became 
Recessary to rend out d ments of sol- 
diers to complete the task.: The officer who 
was in charge of these burying-parties told me 
it was the most painful and disagreeable duty 
he had ever to perform; which one can 
well believe. Black crosses in some 
now iwark the graves of non-commissioned 
ol y.other black crosses, with a: a 
a om, abow where many men of one 
regiment fell togethes, ao 








ats: 


‘Having ridden nearly. the whole length of: 
the first line, and returned by the second, we. 
dismounted and studied the plan of the field 
of battle, and also examined various parts of 
the ditch, Mr. Stewart pointed out the place 
where his men had got in easily, which still 
shows traces of the conflict: and we also 
saw where the side of the ditch had been: 
thrown down and the artillery bad charged 

it across it, the marks of the wheels being . 
plainly visible. It was, indeed, a plucky} 
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exploit: but one can scarcely realise bow 
difficult and dangerous it was, veithout actually, 
seeing the depth of the ditch which the 
had to cross, In some of the redoubts ere 
were still large quantities of shot and shell —~ 
‘some that had done their work, and some that 
bad buried themselves harmless in the sand. 
After our examination of the Egyptian 
Tinea, we were shown the place where the 
British cavalry came up, and whence @ por- 
tion of them continued their ride. to Cairo. 
They did not actually cross the lines, the 
depth of the ditch in front rendering this im- 
sible, but passed round one end of them. 
The plain between the..two entrenchments 
wis. more or less strewn with relics, inclt 
shells both live and exploded, with some 
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which the members of our party loaded them- 
selses There were very few traces of the 
conflict near the second Imes, the fighting hay- 
ing been practically over before our troops 
wiched them, and the [yyptians having 
thiown down their aims and fled By the 
aevt day the whole of their army had melted 
away hike sow in 2 hot sun, and hardly = 
soldier was to be secn, for they had been 
forced to fight against their will, and were only 
too glad to return to their peaceful oceup2- 
tions = ‘Dunng the attack they bad, as a rule 
—pethapsowing in some measure to the angle 
of the sand parapet—fred much too high, 
their bullets passmg over the heads of those 
for whom they sere ontended, and doing 
almost as much harm to our second lines as 
to the attackmg party, They were either 
unacquainted with the use of the bayonet, or 
tlae were too fnghtened to avail themselves of 
their know! }, for while the Egypnan killed 
and wounded had many bayonet wounds 
scarcely one of our men was 50 injured. 

A quick nde brought us back to the station, 
and we reached Cairo again at seven o'clock. 
At ten Tom was obliged to start for Alex- 
anda, on his return to England, leaving the 
children and me to feel very deserted and 
Jonely I should dearly have hked to have 
gone bach with him, for many reasons , 
ty cough nas still very bad, and the doctor 
would not hear of my returning to a colder 
chmate Lven here the weather 1s still teach 
erous, a hot sun and a cold wind making the 
risk of taking cold very great We are one 
and all glad to get round the fire in the early 
morning wid on the evening, and yet the mos 
quitoes ac most troublesome, and buzz 
hungry, angrily, and annoyingly, outmde the 
curtains, When, as 1s too ficquently the case, 
unable to sleep, I write or read for two or 
three hours m the morning, before daybreak, 
Dy the light of a candle, 


Wainesday, February 7th —Ms. Moc up 


kenzie Wallace, the children, and 1 stated 
at eaght o'clock for the Pyramids. It was a 
lovely day, though the wind was rather cold , 
and we had a pleasant dnve, rendered: 
specially intetesting by the presence of our! 
companion, who pomited out to us several! 
places where some of the principal mncidents of ' 
the occupation had taken place There was’ 
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tence wes read out m an almost inaudible 
voice by an insignificant little man m an 
kgyphan wmform. There was no breakng 
of the sword, nor any of the usual forms which 
are through on such an occasion, and 
when 1 was over, and Arabi drove away, the 
Enghsh soldiers quartered in the barracks, 
who were looking out of the windows or hang- 
ang over the balconies, cheered him—I sup- 
pose as a mark of sympathy with a fallen foe. 
After his sentence, the justice of which 15 
difficult of comprehension to the Egyptian, 
and perhaps to a few other minds, those who 
saw most of him say that he was cluefy 
occupied with considerations of his own com- 
fort, and the arrangements to be made for lus 
journey to Ceylon His wife was not well 
‘enough to travel, and 1 still here, but 15 to 
follow him mn a few months ‘The 

smpression seems to be that he was a puppet 
m the hends of cleverer and more unscru- 
pulous men than himself, rather than the 
actual instigator of the rebellion He was, 
of course, the nominal leader of the move- 
ment, but the others are responmble for some 
‘ot the worst plots and crimes, which he had 
neither tte brams to concetve nor the courage 
to execute At first, bitter disappointment 
was felt herc that Arabi was not hanged 


but That feeling had subsided somewhat, but has 


secently been revived by the execution of the 
men who were concerned in the muiders that 
took place at Tantah in July last, 

On the Gezireh Budge, and for many miles 
beyond, we met crowds of Arabs, with their 
camels and donkeys, commg in Inden with 
berséem (a sort of clover), and sugar cine. 

Amved at the foot of the Pyramids of 

s, we were surrounded by the usual 

of shrieking, gesuculatng Arabs, 
anxious to take us to the top, 01 at all events 
to exhibit their own skill and agility by run- 
‘amg in the shortest possible space of time 
and down one and then to the top of 
another, which 1s paved at the summit, and 
affords but httle hold for the feet, Then we 
went on donkeys round the Sphinx to see 
several tombs and temples, now more or less. 
ubedded in the sand, and to get a good view 
of the Pyramids Marvellous monuments are 
they of the greatness and yet the littleness of 
human er! ‘That one man, m those fa 


AMabr's prison, a ttle corner room in abouse distant das, should have had authority to 
close by the present headquarters staff, and command suck « lasting monument to be 
there was the large square in the centre of buult, and cause 1 to be completed, in order 
the Genre Barracks, where Arabr was pub- to commemorate humeelf and his dynasty, 
hiely degiaded. It was a very uni and yet that his very name should be lost to 
ceremony, I hear from those who ¥ postenty? Surely, “ Vamty of vanities, all 15 
at, Fen people were present, and fhe sen-: vamty “ 7 . 
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‘We got back to Cairo before one o'clock, 
— the: pape went to the vieon los 
pital——or Lady Strangford’s Hospital, as xt 13 
generally called here, smce st was she who, at 
vanch pool trouble, inaugurated 1t, col- 
lected the subscnptions for its esteblishment 
aad maintenance, procured the gift of Arabi's 
house foe the Government, bape her 
excellent staff of tramed nurses, t 
throughout the war, and for some time after 
wards, thereby earning the gratitude of many. 

Th , February 8k—Th mommng 
we went to Helwan by the rx 30 tram, which 
we very nearly mused , being stopped on our 
‘way to the stahon by the funeral procession 
of the Russian Consul General, M. de Lex, 
which was nearly two miles long. 

Helwan 1s situated in the desert, about 





uve water troughs, They seemed fearfully 
thirsty, poor beasts, and some could with dif- 
ficulty be restrained until the before 
them had finished and retired, and 
sounded for the next troop to advance Most 
of the horses had been the campaign, 
and they almost all looked well, though I was 
surpneed that, m apite of the heat, many had 
not yet lost thrir winter coats—some, 

looking just fike bears, so rough and woolly 
wire they, We went all through the camp, 
which was much hike other camps, and seemed 
extremely comfortable and well arranged, and 
visited the mezs-rooms, the canteens, and the 
Jecreatio 1 room for the men, which had a mce 
luttle theaire at the end, and was well supplied 
with newspapers The mail had just arnved, 
and groups were gathered round every illus- 
trated paper, the vaganes and fights of 


‘Dutant View frocs the top of the Great Pyramd 
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fifteen miles from Caro, on the 0] ite mde 
of the river to the Pyramids of Sakkérah, 
and the ruins of the city of Memphis, the 
most ancient capital of Egypt ‘The sulphur 
springs for which the place 1s noted are sup 
to possess m some 
cases of disease, and « large hotel has now 
Deen built, where people stay im order to 
take the waters and inhale the fresh, pure ait 
of thedesert On account of the well-known 
healthiness of the spot, alarge camp of cavalry, 
and infantry has been estabhshed at Helwén 
Tbeheve the men find it a very dull place, but 
the officers manage to get up to Cairo pretty, 
often Colonel Chapman, of the 7th Dragoon 


Guards, met us at the station, and we first 
went with him to see all the horses that were 
comung to be watered in troops at some prim! 


smagination indulged m by some of the artusts, 
in depichng the vanous scenes and incidents 
of the war, giving nse to much laughter and 


Mio “Tadey, Perveryh— Lord Dormer 


called for mo at ten o'clock to take me 
to the bazaars A very pleasant mormpg 
we spent m the most picturesque of strects 
and shops, sometimes only gazing on the 
many hing pictures which every comer pre 
sented, sometimes bargaining for curtams 
and carpets, Idelght im all Eastern bazams , 
and some of those at Caro are specially good 
‘The carpet bazaar 1s the most picturesque of 
all, and therefore my favounte The cunous 
overt Dalcomes and quaint stone 
niches, each occupied by a Persian or Arabiza. 
carpet merchant, n long flowing robes of 
‘bright colours, form a fitung background to 
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the rich dark colours of the rugs and carpets, 
brought from Persia, Smyran and else 

If you wish to see it to full advantage you 
miuat try to choose a moment when there are 
no Franks in that special corner of the bazaar 
at which you are looking. Without them, 
om thay imagine yourself living once more 
qi the time of ‘he Arabian Nights; but a 
party of tourists soon dispels ail illusions, 
and brings you back from dreamland to the 
prosaic realities of every-day modern {ife in 

‘iro, 

In the afternoon we went to the races at 
Gezireh, The racecourse is close to one of 
the Khedive's palaces, on the very spot where 
the English army were encamped when they 
first artived in Cairo, A portion of the centre 
ofa temporary-looking grand-stand was railed 
off for the Khedive, his ministers, and the 
foreign representatives and their wives. The 
Khedive sat in the middle, in a gilt chair, with 
red velvet cushions, having Lady Helen 
Biackwood (her mother, Lady Dufferin, not 
being there) on his right, the French 
Minister's wife on his Jeft, and the other 
diplomats, with their wives and daughters, 
close by, Tewfk is a pleasant-looking man, 
with the most agreeable manners, but with & 
weak face, which, when you look at it, makes 

jou cease to wonder that he should have 

en able to do 60 little to relieve the trou- 
bles of his country, His handsome 
somewhat effeminate features, his pink aud 
white complexion, his embonfoint figure, and 
his languid attitudes, were in stiking contrast 
with the bearded and bronzed soldiers and the 
various foreign Ministers; and, in fact, with 
the whole of fis European surrounding. All 
the royal princesses were present; and on one 
side of the stand was an enclosure entirely 
eserved for the harem carriages, well guarded 
by slaves and eunuchs. The stand was 
crowded ; and as évery officer was in uni- 
form, the scene was a gay one. I always 
like soldiers’ races: they are so cheery; and 
when the riders are all gentlemen, and one 
knows most of them, one’s interest is 
increased. Mr. Stewart rode a horse 
“Sunbeam” in one of the atee; his 
colours curiously enough being a light blue, 
exactly like that of the frocks that the chil- 
dren were wearing, They of course were 
greatly interested in this race, and par- 
ticularly in the water-Jemp which we went to 
ate. Unfortunately poor “Sunbeam ” would 
not look at it, which caused great disappoint. 
ment; and we hurried back to the atand just 
in time to see the favourite, Prince Ahmed 
Pacha’s “ Obeyan,” win. 
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In the evening I dined with Lord and 
Lady Dufferin, and bid . Jong talk with Sir 
Wood, from hom I heard « great 
‘about the Egyptian army. He seems 
with the soldiers, and says they 
good; and that it is quite a 
ience for him to have so many 
rt his commend, without a single 
cing made against anf of them. 
t he has to fiod with them is 
altogether too meek and mild. 
le been trying toteach them to salute 
i of to salaam, and to look up in. 
of down; a work in which he finds 
diffcuity, the change being 0 entirely 
opposed to their notions of respect to their 
superiors, He has made himself extremely 
popular among them by reforming some of 
the abuses of which they had reason to com- 
plain. They now get their pay regularly— 
much to their surprise—and every hundred 
men have a hundred rations issued to them, 
instead of only ninety-five or ninety-seven as 
was formerly the ease, the rest having been 
kept back as backsheesh by the contractor, 
who naturally does not approve of the new 
order of things. 

People here differ as widely as they do at 
home about the future of Egypt. One man, 
who ought to know, expressed an opinion that 
in two years time, uoder our rule, Egypt would 
be quite a different country, and that it would 
Lote om fault ie were Bots. x Anothet, 

equally good opportunities ing 

an opinion, said he thought we were not 

severe enough, and that we should never do 

any good until we were; another that all the 

ians wanted was “the stick, and plenty 

it;" another, that a couple of years of 
Russian rule was what was required, 

Sir Alfred Horsford has just returned from 
his trip up the Nile, and gives a favour- 
able account of everything, so that I hope 
our proposed expedition will be a success. 
It involves giving up Madam Nubar Pacha’s 
Sane 00 Mondey, end Gener) eine bal- 
poudré on Tuesday. The latter, judging from 
the or ai i badaiostumé, is as to be 
pretty sight and a great auccess, Most of 
the pril from the harems went to the 
last ball and enjoyed looking on immensely, 
I believe. They were put in a room bebind 
curtains hung across an archway, whence 

‘could survey the novel scene. I wonder 
what they thought of their Western sisters” 
manners and customs, which they could 
eres ave hed Se chance (certo before, 
though it is perhaps possil it they may 
‘ave read about them. 
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By CHARLES GRINDROD, 
AUTHOR oF ¢ Pras Frou ENaiisy History,” B1C 


TH! sunset fades mto 2 common glow 
A deeper shadow all the valley fills 

The trees are ghosther in the fields below 

‘The nver runs more darkly through the hills 

Only the Night bird’s voice the coppice thulls, 
Stirnng the very leaves into a sense 

A witching stillness holds the breath of things 
Earth hath put on her garb of reverence, 

As when o nun within a cloister sings 

To mourn « passing soul before it wings, 
Silent as dew now falls the straight winged Night. 

Clear overhead (Gods stil! imaginings), 
Stunmg like Hope, through very darkness bnght, 
Star follows star, till heaven 1s all alight 


SUNDAY READINGS. 
By Tat EDITOR 
Arnal, Gra proich thet consideration in the spint of 
ReviInohla aedTulex 13-35 devotion rather thin of criticism, and with a 
] PROPOSE to take for our Sunday evening deep sense of how shllow at the best must 
readings daring this and the following be our apprehension of their meamng Fo. 
month, Seven Words or sayings spoken we must love as He loved before we can 
dy our Lord upon the Cross We must op fully understand what it was for Him “to be 
Veg 
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despised end rejected of men,” we must be 
holy as He was holy before we can com 
hend the horror with which sin affected Him , 
and we must share His fellowship with God 
ere we can measure the weight with which 
“the reprosches of those who reproached” 
the Father “fell apon Him.” 

On the Friday morning, when Jesus was 
Jed from Jerusalem to Calvary, He had for 
several hours been undergoing the severest 
toental and physical stra , and now, between 
enght and nine in the morning, He was led 
forth todie We can somewhat understand the 

suffering, but who can measure what 

at was for Him to contemplate the true mean- 
ing and consequences of what these men were 
Petpetrating? ‘That His mind was then filled 
some such thought 1s evident from what 

‘He said to the women who were touched by 
the spectacle of One so pure and gentle being 
Jed to torture, “ Weep not for Me, but weep for 
yourselves and for your children.” Outside 
the gate, close to thé city walls, was a garden, 
and the “place ofa skull”—not a hill, as Cal- 
vary 1980 oftencalled It was near the public 
road, so that the crowds of pilgrims stream 


ing into Jerusalem became witnesses of the forgot 


dreadful scene , and there also, hurned along 
by the seething mob, were Mary the mother 
jesus, and St. John, and Mary Magdalene, 
others whose hearts were Weary 
crecexon was not 2 Jewstb, buta 
punwhment, was generally re- 
served for slaves and murderers, Its cruelty 
consisted in the protracted nature of the 
suffering it inflicted. ‘The victim generally 
hoger three or fourdays,and died eventually 
of fever and exhaustion, The Roman cross 
‘was not high, as generally represented in 
works of art, but was so low that the crucified 
was clevated only two or three feet above the 
crowd. Nor did the sufferer hang by the 
nailed hands and feet, being chiefly supported 
OD a projecting piece of wood, which served 
Ma measure asa seat, Again, it was usual 
to attach the victim to the cross before it was 
raed to its uptight position. 

And thus we may imagine the manner in 
which the events recorded in the Gospels 
actually occurred. When Jesus arnved at 
Calvary they banded Hum ‘the of 
wine tungled with myrrh, which it was the 
merciful custom to give to the condemned to 
deaden senmbilty. But He put aside the 
alleviating draught. He drink with 
weclonded consciousness “the cup which H 5 
Father had given lum to dnnk” 

Jesus was then stripped, stretched on the 
wood, and nailed to it. And it was in all 
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probability as the cross was raised, when not 
only the first pang of suffenng was expe- 
rienced, but, for the first nme, when thus 
Iied above the crowd His eye fell on the 
wea of faces around Han—not a face in it 
which did not seem to say, “I hate you! "— 
and when there rushed upon His soul the 
sense of utter rejection ; that then,,Jooking 
up fiom those dreadful facts to the calm 
haven, He breathed the first majestic wort 
from the cross, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do'” “All they 
that see me laugh me to scom, they shoot out 
the lip, they open ther mouths as @ ravening 
and hon, . . . But Thou att holy, O 
‘Thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel" 
That glance down on the hell of hatred boil- 
img around Him was for Him the first stab 
ofdeath, “He had come to His own, and 
‘Hus own had received Him not.” At such a 
moment His bodily suffermg would be for- 
gotten, For what father among us, were his 
own child to smite him on the face, would 
care forthe pain of the blow, compared to the 
hatred of which it was the expression? And 
‘0 was it that in Jesus all thought of self was 
ten under the acute agony of His 
wounded Spint He had ever been revealing 
God's own truth and goodness, and now 
they have crucified Him between thieves, and 
every voice around the cross shouts its 
scorn. “Verily, now have they seen and 
hated both me and my Father” But He, 
“being reviled, reviles not again." He meets 
tt all with the prayer, “Father, forgive ther, 
for they know not what they do” 

These words may impress us as the most 
yronderful wlustration of the Spirit which He 
had always enforced in His teaching, His 
love being tried was revealed in power, And 
they also show the love that 31n God. Ex- 
cept He had known that there was that in 
the Father's heart to which He could appeal, 
He conld not bave prayed, “ Fathes, forgive 
them!” He knew that His own love was in 
harmony with the love of God, and so, not 
‘a8 trying to change the Father's mind, but as 

the Father, He gazed up beyond the 

storm of suffermg and shame to the cloudless 

glory of the Divine Goodness, and said, “'For- 
them!" 

And His prayer was a nghteous prayci. 
“They knew not what they were dong.” IF 
they had known xt, and n full consciousness 
of the act had rejected the Divine Son, 
Jesus could not have so prayed. But so far 
were they from hnowing 11, that they thought 
they were domg God service Many a one 
who that day was reviog Him was soon to 
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be crying out at Pentecost, “ What shall we 
do?” Many a voice then blespheming Him 
is now joining in the anthem of re- 
deemed. And so methinks may the same 
Fighteous intercession be going on still for 
many who may in ignorance be crucifying the 
Lord afresh. We are encouraged to believe 
that many who in our judgment are enemies 
of Christ, may nevertheless draw forth from 
His lips only the prayer, “Father, forgive 

they know not what they are doing.” 
For, alas! how many pure, generous minds 
have there not been in all ages among those 
who have pierced Him! How many too who 
deemed they were loyal to the God of Truth 
when they rejected Christ? They did not 
know Him. They had rejected, perhaps, 
man's misrepresentations of Christ, rather than 
Christ Himself. And can we doubt that He 
who understood the real meamng of their 
lives felt for them and interceded for them as 
He did for those Jewish fanatics, “who knew 
‘not what they were doing"? 





When the cross was raii 
first time the title fixed on 
came visible. It was 


ed, 
it 

placed there him 
three languages to throw tinea? on 
Messianic hopes of the people. 


then, 
y 


really an unconscious prophecy of 
ory. But when the iption was 
the crowd, in which were pilgrims from 
all parts of the world, the studied affront which 
Pulate bad inflicted on the nation was under- 
stood. Immediately deputies, headed by 
the High-priest, went to the Governor to 
have it removed. They were met by the 
stubbom refosal, “ What I have written, I 
have written.” It was probably at this time, 
when the bitterest of our Lord's enemies and 
the more fanatics! of the mob were sway, 
and when there was a certain pause in the 
atorm of mockery, that the friends of Jesus 
found it possible to approach near to the 
cross. The Roman soldiers were too absorbed. 
casting lots for His garments to interfere 
with them. When the other disciples had 
fled then these women and St. John, 
almost womanly in his tenderness, passed 
through the horrors of the crowd and went 


up to the terrible crom. Of this sort is where 


indeed the strength of woman. St. Peter 
might draw the sword, and be willing to die 
Sghting for his Master, but, stronger than 
man in the might of her love, it is woman's 
part to draw near to the wounded, and to 
suffer the sight of blood and pain, if she can 
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soothe by her the ies of 
only . by her presence the agonies 


“When Jesus, therefore, saw His mother, 
and the disciple standmg by, whom He loved, 
he saith unto His mother, Woman, behold thy 
son! Then saith he to the disciple, Behold 
thy mother 1” 
wt? ‘There is herea certain tone of fare- 

As on other occasions He addresses 
his mother by the name “Woman,” which 
according to Greek usage was not a disre- 
spectful form of address. Yet that there 
should never be an instance during His 
ministry of His calling her by the name 
“Mother,” is a suggestive fact in the, light of 
the after history of the Church. And now, 
as He dies, he acknowledges indeed His 
relationship, and by His care for her temporal 
wants, He reveals the tenderness of His love ; 
yet His farewell is couched in such terms as 
to convey the further thought—"Though 
thou hast known me after the flesh, yet, now 
henceforth thou shalt know me no more, 
Behold thy son!" And #0 we find the 
new relationship recognised by her. Only 
‘once again do we meet with Mary in the New 
Testament, and she is then a bebever 

the behevers—one of the hundred 
and twenty who were waiting in Jerusalem 
for the Promise which they had received from 


(2.) There is a certain farewell of another 
kind. It may have been that she, lke the 
other disciples, expected some sudden de- 
liverance. “God will surely deliver Him” 
—they might have thought—seeing He de- 
lighted in Him.” Bat He mercifully dispele 
that dream, The other son and other 
home of which he spoke, indicated plainly 
that separation and death were inevitable, 

(3.) And this saying illustrates, too, our 
Lord's faithfulness to the commoner duties. 
Nay, there seems in this word to St. John a 
further hint of tenderness and consideration, 
asif He hed said, “Take her away, let her 
not see it all!” St. John seems so to have 
understood Him-— from that very hour he 
took her unto his own home.” And thus was 
she in His love spared the spectacle of the 
indignities and the terrible darkness, and the 
heating of the piercing cry. 

(4.) And may we not see in that new home , 
“Mary is with St. John, a faint picture of 
the new Jellowship in Christ which in the 
subsequent history of the Church has bound 
hearts together in ties closer than éarthly rela- 
tionships? How often have not the same 
words been spoken in the name of Jesus, and 
desolate mt have found sons, and orphan 
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children have found parents, through the 
love of Him who gave Himself for us! Itis 
Christ's love which alone can mspwe the 
spmt of a boundless chanty For let us hear 
what that same St John who took Mary to 
tus home has written— “Hereby percuve 
we the love of Christ, because He lud 
down hs hfe for us and we ought to lay 
down our kyves for the brethren But whoso 
hath this world's good, and seeth his brother 
bave need, and shutteth up Ins bowes of 
compassion from him, how dwelleth the love 
of God m him? My Ihttle chiliren let us 
love not in word or in tomur, but in decd 
godin truth ' 


AIRIL 207TH 
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The most cursory reader of the Gospels 
cannot fail to notice that the sequence of the 
events of the Crucifixion 1s not given in the 
same order by the different Evangelists One 
omits a circumstance related by the other, 
and the other buings into prommence what 
15 only alluded to by the rest, We are, there 
fore, at Liberty to construct for ourselves that 
sequence which recommends itself as beng 
most likely to hive been the true one 

Last Sunday evening we pictured the 
approach ofthe women and St John to the 
cross, a8 having occurred when the priests 
and senbes, and the most fanrtical of the 
mob, had gone to Pilate to bes the removal 
of the ttle from the cross But on the 
return of the deputation, folloned by the 
wilder enthusiasts, the storm of mockery 
broke into redoubled fury. Baftled in their 
petition to the Governor and emaged that 
He who had clumed to be the Messiah 
should bear the ttle for assuming which 
they had crucified Him, they level all possible 
scoin at Him, ‘Lhe people go:ng past on the 
road yom them, the rabble shout and jibe, 
and the soldiers rejoice to ansult the Jews by 
insulting their would be king, and dunng all 
this ame, the pnests and elders and scribes 
‘were moving among the crowd and stirring 
up thew passions For there 1s a suggestive 
difference in the form of speech adopted 
the leadera from that which the people uscd 
Ihe populace speak fe Chust, “Thou that 
destroyest the Temple and buildestst m three 
days, sive thyself" “If thou be the Christ 
save thyself and come down from the cross,’ 
Lhe soldiers albo speak fe Christ, hitng up 
a cup of thew sour wine, as if pledging Him, 
while they cry, “ King of the Jews, save thy 
self]" But the priests speak adoa¢ Christ 
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a wilder rage “He saved others, Himeelt 
he cannot save” “He trusted in God, let 
‘Hum deliver Him, seeing He trusted in Him" 
“Tf He be the King of Israel, let Him come 
down from the cross, and we will beheve 
Him" 

‘These were bitter words, and yet they 
were umotentonally a wonderful confesmon 
of the glory of Jesus, and a revelation of 
ther own sinfal unbehef Truth and false- 
hood were mixed up in them They aud, 
“Himself be cannot save.” In one sense 
that was false, for He could have summoned 
the legion of angels for His dehverance. 
He had “power to lay down His life and 
power to take it again” And yet they 
expressed the deepest truth, “Himself he 
could not save” ‘Lhcre were moral restrants 
which made that impossible He could not 
save Himself and Iet the world persh 
“Save self!” cned the puests, and ther 
words were the echo of the very Kingdom of 
Satan Thus had been the devil s he from the 
first “Save Thine own will, Thy passions, 
Thy comfort, Thy self—hfe in whatever form 
at may please Thee’ Such had been the 
temptation m_ the Wilderness, when the 

tned tolead the Divine Son to wie 
His power for self independent of God 
And now in that which was “ the hour and 

of darkncas,’ these priests and rulers 
Become his mouthpuece But Jesus, with hands 
stretched to the nails, revealed the glory of 
the new kingdom of the Son It was His 
to yield self as a living sacrifice 

‘Lhere was a further clement of truth in 
their taunt “If He be the King of the 
Jews, let Him come down now from the 
cross and we will believe in Him!” But 
what would they then have really believed 
about Him? hey would have accepted 
Hom, it may be, as Messiah in their false 

n of what the Messiah ought to be 
They would have regarded Him as a great 
magician—1 political leader who by means of 
Hus mageal powers might fulél ther amin 
tious dreams, But they could not, thereby, 
have leamed to recognise the real glory ot 


by Cbnst, as King in the spintual kingdom of 


righteousness, obedience, and, self sacrificing 


love That glory was shining in its fullest 
radiance on the cross of » That was 
the very throne of His true power. 


‘We have to recollect tins for our own good. 
If we really confess that He who thus would 
not save Himself, but obeyed God even to the 
devth, ws the One we worship and serve, letus 
take care that we do so in our hves by fal 


asf they were busy rousing the multitude to } loning in His footsteps, and that we accept 
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for ourselves the laws of that Ki 
which love reigns supreme and is 
rendered. 


m 
sur 
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be while the storm of mockery thus 
maged against Him, Who, m His patience 
was firmly submissive to the Divine law of 
love and obedience, a new voice jomed in 
the tide of cursing One of the thieves began 
to rail at Him, 

It 18 probable that the crimes for which 
these robbers were dymg were connected 
with some of those bands uf marauders who, 
under false Chnists, then infested Judes, and, 
under the guise of patriotism, were no better 
than fierce banditt, ‘They thus combined 
a certam religious fanatic with a life of 
enme. One of these robbers was now 
dying im agony, and bis passion turned 
aself mi ie phen against Jesus, Pitnc 
usa wild, half despairing hope in his cry, 
“Save Dhyself and us” fe thinks of Chnst’s 
power as a power which may be used at will 
—no matter the purpose—and as Christ 
heeds bin not, his anger is the deeper stirred, 
so that he rails at Him. But the torrent 
of rebuke receives a sudden check, The 
other soalelecate on past orl 7 his old 
companton, “Dost thou not fear God, seeing 
‘we are in the same condemnation? And we 
andced justly; for we receive the due reward 
of ourdeeds but this man hath done nothing 
amiss" And then with eamest accent he 
prays to Christ“ Lord, remember me when 
thou comest im thy kingdom.” Jesus, whore 
silence under reproach had never been 
broken, at once responded to this cry 
“Venly, to day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” 


When we first read this prayer and the 
rapid answer, and recollect that the man who 
prayed was a robbersuffering deserved pumsh- 
ment, we may expenence some rurpnse at 
hip gudden avexpiznce ‘by Christ. We ask, 
“Ts there not something arbitrary here? 
What of the necessity, elsewhere expressed, 
for repentance and faith?” Further con- 
sideration will show that so far from being 
an exception the case of this man is an ilus- 
trahon of the law, for that he had indeed 
passed from darkness to lght before he 
entered the promused Paradise. a 

‘There can be no doubt as to the sincerity 
with which a man thos on the brink of the 
grave would speak. Now notice the solemn 
thought which wax uppermost in his mmd—- 
“Dost thou sot fear God?” he asks his 
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dying compamon. Here is the key to lus 
penitence. He realues the glory of the 
unseen Judge before whom he is about to 
appear, and his own 1esponsibilty to Him, 
and this produces a deep sense of sinful 
ness, He confesses, “I am justly con- 
demned , I receive the due reward of my 
deeds.” He makes no excuse He has mo 
ghmmering hope that his sentence may be 
mitigated. He condemns himself, and meets 
the nghteousness of the law which had con- 
him with an “ Amen,” because he had 
deserved it all 
Agam, consider not only “hus repentance 
towards God,” but also “his faith towards 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” “Lord,” he says— 
not “Rabbr” or “ Prophet”—but “Lord, 
remember me when thou comest in thy 
kangdom.” Such fasth at such a time is 
marvellous He thus addresses One Who 1» 
weak, blasphemed, dying. It was when 
Mary and John had gone away, and when, 
among those around Him, there was not one 
that believed in Him, but when every repre- 
sentative of the Church and of the world was 
scoring Him, that this thef called Him 
and spoke of Him as coming in His 
‘He was perhaps the only person 
in the world who at that moment recognised 
the full majesty of Jesus, and was willing to 
trust Him. We wonder what previous cir- 
cumstanccs could have suggested such faith, 
Had he formerly heard Jesus and seen His 
miracles? Had he hstened to “His confession 
before Pilate? And had the events of that 
day, and the sublime bearing of the great suf- 
ferer, revealed the deep meaning of st all? 
That we cannot tell. We can only marvel 
at his faith now, under such circumstances. 
His prayer 1 not only full of fatth, at 18 
touching ar its humility. He makea no deli- 
nite request, he utters but this sumple 
“remember me” of penitence and desire 
Like the woman of Canazn who would take 
the place of the very dogs, if she could but 
the crumbs that fell beneath the 
faster’s table, so does this man cast himself 
entirely on the mercy of Christ. We were, I 
think, therefore warranted im saying that his 
‘was an instance of vesy real conversion, for 
be hed come to see his sin in the hyght of 
God, and had leaned the majesty of the 
suffering Chnst, Who, though now despwed 


. and rejected of men, would yet come in His 


‘own glory and in that of the Father. 

And Chnst met this prayer with the 
Jungly and gracious ansner, “To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.” On that cross 
as on throne, we see Him dispensing 
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jidement. As cublimely calm Fle opens the | 


sngdom of heaven to this penitent, we see 
the glory of the higher crown casting sts 
aureole around the crown of thorns. 

Abd how tenderly He meets the wants of 
the safferer! The man was perhaps looking 
forward to days of protracted agony. But 
Jesus telly him of release that very day. Not 
an the dim future—but ere that sun had set 
would he be with hus Lord m Paradise! 

And can we not imagine how precious that 
voice of faith must have been to the Lord? 
IE “for the joy that was set before Him He 
endured the cross and despised the shame "— 
Toust not the confidence of this dying male- 
factor, who, in spite of the shame which 
others were heaping on Hum, cried, “Lord, 
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remember me” ons, bee's fervcent of that 
when He si ve the 
pases ERs mulntude winch no'man can 
number? Thus seeing of the travail of His 
soul He must have felt. even on the cross, 
some foretaste of Hs eternal satisfiction. 
We do not even enter on the discussion of 
what 1s meant by Paradise. It was enough 
for the dying thief to know that he was to be 
with Chnst. The conditions of the future 
life ate necessarily involved for us now m 
great mystery. But Christ removes all terror 
from His own children with one word of 
promise, “Where I am, there shall ye be 
also.” ‘This surely may suffice us, and help 
us to leave all other questions until “that day 
shall reveal them,” 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
« QB Modern Romance 
By SARAH TYTLER, Aviwox or “Crrovanne Jacquening,” “Lapy Batt,” rrc 


CHAPIER XIV—MISS COMPTON'S BAIL, 

J ADY Fermor was a5 good as her word 

-¢ ‘he brought Lord Fermor up to that 
point of recovery which made it 
and not outragous that a ball should take 
place in hw sus. of Lambs, where he was 

rageing out his weary days 

‘The all had come to be called Miss 
Compton's bu'l, without any objection on 
the part of Lady Fermor, although she sug- 
geoted an improvement 

“Tt may also bear the name of my worthy 
young ncighbour, Su William Thwaite,” said 
the old Indy demmely. “It 1s his first ball 
tn Eastham, as st 1s my grand-daughter’s first 
Dall st Lambford. Let xt be Miss Compton 
and Sir Witham Thwarte’s ball, 1f you please. 
Awkwaid to couple the two names together, 
do you think? Oh! I don't mmd 1t,” de- 
qiared Lady Fermor, with such an unblush- 
ing amount of candout, that 1t sounded as 
u there were something under 1¢, something 
to excuse the indiscretion, 

But the persons appealed to yudged that 
the union of names was premature, to say the 
Teast Even suppomng Miss ton and 
Sr Wiham got so far as a betrothal, 
England was not , where betrotbals 
were announced hike maritages, and betrothed 
pairs appeared m public together the same 
as husband and wife. As for Lady Fermor, 
ahe did not care what the hypocnitesand fools 
calicd the ball sf they came to it, and it 
werved ber purpose 


ussible she 


Mr Mildmay and his wife lent Lambford. 
thew countenance for the event He was 
simply and strictly polite as usual. She 
looked fnghtened to speak o1 move Iecst 
should compromise herself, while she 
stuck to her husband hke hus shadow, as 
af she might require his protection at any 
moment, 

* Does the good woman think I shall take 
& bite of her?” protested Lady Fermor in 
one of her slight asides. But both Mrs 
Mildmay and Lady Fermor knew it was not 
bemg bitten but being socially contaminated 
that the lady dreaded. It was a little com 

to her, for being dragged down to 

this horble ordeal, to be able to take 
stock, covertly, of the possessions among 
which she was to reign as the future Lady 
Fermor, Mrs, Mildmay did not count Iris 
‘one of these possessions, and would almost 


assoon have josed to be on confidential 
terms with wmeked old mother as 
with the mnocent young grand-daughter In 


fact Mrs. Maldmuay, though she was not worse 
than other colourless, cowardly, self-engrossed. 
‘women, bad very ttle doubt that Miss Comp- 
ton’s mnocence was nothing better than a 
callow stage of wickedness, and felt dis« 
posed to regard it as more mmdious, if less 
tepulaive, than the advanced stages, 

Ins was glad io tum from the chill of 
Mrs. Mildmay’s unthawed reserve, and her 
constant withdawal to her husbend’s side, 
to the friendly of Lucy Acton, 
who had been allowed to spend a few days 
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at Lambford to support Ins on the great 
occasion of her ball. It was somethmg hke 
@ preparation for home gaiety to have Lucy 
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telations and family friends Where there is 
an affay of this kind, the house itself 15 over 
flowing with Lindred near and remote Bat 


on one of her rare visits, and to grow enthu pe and grandmamma are old, and 
svastic in her company over the dresses, ‘outlived wt generations, and that 
the decorations, the dancing, the supper makes a difference,” she broke off with a 
Ing would have taken dehght m them all tigh 


nad she not been behind the scenes, where- 
as Lucy happened to be a matter of fact 
gitl, who things as she found them, 
and did not seek to look below the sur 
face She was a daughter, and an 
assiduous helper of her father and mother, 
both with the parish and the younger chil 
dren She was 4 fmthful friend to is, and 
pard back with easy fondness the gurl s fervent 
affection But Lucy Acton was not gifted 
either with much sensitiyeness of feeling or 
‘diserumination of character She was mfenor 


to Ins both in heart and mmd Her personal reignty 


appearance wasof less consequence, butin this 
case the body reflected the spirit, Lucy Acton 
was a well-grown, rather comely, but perfectly 
«commonplace looking young gentlewoman, 
the colour of whose hair and eyes, and the 
shape of whose nose and mouth, though 
«quite well defined, her acquamtances were 
constantly in danger of forgetting A crown 
on her hewW and a sceptre in her hand would 
not have made her look othcrmse than 2 con- 
tented every dry mdividual But Lucy was 
worth a great deu to Ins, and the solitary 
girl warmed into something of the pnde 
and plcasuie which the ball at home called 
for The two gurls were excitedly comparing 
Notes on all the »mpoxtant items that belong 
to such an entertainment—surrephtiously 
inspecting the ball room and supper room— 
dwelling im delighted half mystification on 
what was to be the distinguishing charactenste 
of the evening—flattering from Ins’s room 
to Lucy sto gaze upon this dress or that, and 
compare these flowers and those, and study 
the programme tll they had it by heart 

“Tt must be so nice for you to have a ball 
at Lambford, dear," said Lucy inal sincenty 
“You are the young lady of the house, and 
therefore the queen of the bali. It 1 for you 
to confer honour and bestow pleasure, though 
you ragy kindly share your good # 
Tlop’t you like it very mach ? Tam so 
‘Lady Fermor thought of it at last ” 

“Yes, 1t18 kind of grandmamma,” said Ing, 
hestiting a little, with a momentary cloud 
coming over her small face. “ Of course 1 
like to have a ball of my own, and to invite 
my frends, They are not very many now— 
that 13 one drawback,” she remarked i quckly. 
“Other girls are happy im loads of home 


‘She had conjured up a vision such as she 
bad read of, rat than seen, of @ gl with 
loving msters and brothas, with 2 mother 
of whom she was proud, who held her child 
dear, and a father whom she could trust im. 
pheitly, who guarded her as the apple of hus 
eye—a family who were among the salt of 
the earth, whose Mnendship was coveted and. 
prized by like minded People, arriving in 
‘troops to take part in their festival. 

“But in that case you would not pe the one 
queen, with an undisputed, undivided sove- 
I know there are girls who hate 
the idea of nvals, even 1m their own family, 
2nd are ready to be thankful that they have 
‘no sisters to come in and claim any portion 
of the attention that falls to thew share, But 
there 13 no use in speaking of therm, for I 


know you are not a bit like them As for 
mye T must say I should not care to be 


without King Lud, and Susan, an Ie, 
and the rest—not to say without the poor dear 
father and mother, to be handed back'to ¢ 


former generation I have not more 
one grandmother hving, the kindest granny 
m the world, at Birkett, you know, Ins,” 
said the hteral Lucy ‘But it's the will of 
Providence, and we must all submut to the 
will of Providence,’ she quoted glibly from 
her stereotyped speeches by sick beds 
aod m the Sunday-school “We ought to 
make the best of things, and to feel contented 
and cheerful, as I know you do, Ins Only 
T don't know why you let your deprivations 
—we all have our depnvations—it would not 
be good for us tf we had not—crop upon the 
afternoon of your ball You are not badly 
off for a buthday treat this year, and I 
hope that Mr. and Mrs, Mildmay behave 
well to you” 
Ins winced a little at this suggestion, ever 
from Lucy Acton Nether of the gurls knew 
2 great deal of the old, uuserable embroil- 
ments of the family, but they were acquunted 
with the general outhne—that Tom Muldmay 
‘was the son of Lord Fermor’s younger brother, 
who had, further, marned 2 sster of the fist 
Lady Fermor It wasunderstood that there 
had been an entire breach between the two 
branches of the family for many years, and 
. that though young Mildmay tubalted tos 
, patched up reconciliation for his own interest, 
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he looked with hostile eyes, under bis cold 
courtesy, on Lady Fermor and all her belong 

ings. Ins, though she was his cousin once 
removed, was also Lady Fermor’s grand 

daughter and hezess, In the last hght she 
was hkely to contest with Mr Mildmay such 
taoney as the old Lord could “ will away,” 
either with or from the entailed estate When 
its further taken into consideration that Tom 


Mildmay was a married man and the father garden 


of a family, that he had only the modest 
meome of a moderately successful barnster, 
tacked on to Lord Fermor’s allowance to 
tus her at law, wherewith to maintain his 
honsehold, it may be argued that he would 
have been more than human if he had been 
able to entertain astrong regard for Ins Per- 
haps it was to the credit of both that, un their 
formal intercourse, he could preserve towards 
her a spectes of neutrality, 

My dear Lucy, there 1s not a fault to be 
found with the Mildmays’ behaviour, unless, 
indeed, they behave too well,” rephed Ins 
hastily “They are never off ther good 
behaviour, as people sometimes say of chil- 
dren, with rather a stand off result, to be 
sure” 

“Then you ought to be satisfied,” Lucy 
hastened to say, with a tone of sensible, 
affectlonate reproach “ You should not spoil 
your grand birthday ball with crying for the 
toon, and rawing up bugbears of trials and 
troubles.” 


“T don’t mean to spoil any thing,” maisted 
bein ad little ruefully, “ But it 18 not my 
tol day bal, that 18 another contradiction , 
nay birthday was on the agth of June, as you 
membered, when you sfot me that pretty, 
Lind card, T spent it all alone without even 
you to speak to, grandpapa was lying at his 
wort, grandmamima would not come down, 
and she did not care for me to goup and help 
vertonurse him But I did try to submit and 
poke the best of thn Tt was a lovely day 

Thad a new book which I cared for, and 
ook with me mto the woods. Fancy how 
lelightful they were while they were still 
teah and full of flowers, and all the birds 
weie singing! Mrs. Pole had baked a cake 
or my express benefit, and Susan and Georgie 
an oven to inquire for grandpapa, in time 
or afternoon tea, and helped me to eat it 
Then we heard poor pape was Detter 
wd had enjoyed some hours of refreshing 
leep, I am not sure whether a ball lke 
bas vlich we Are Gow to Mase, would have 

le me 50 very much happier on my real 
yy than Tus, ater all” 
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and talking nonsense still,” smd Lucy briskly. 
1 won't have you grow unsocul, but it 1s 
more ikely Rha will have your little head 
tamed with the comphments and flattery and 
all that sort of thmg which you will be receiv- 
ing presently It ts rather a pity that it i» 
later in the season than the agth of June, for 
then it was moderately cool, while the goth 
of July is really too hot for anything save a 
party I wonder Lady Fermor did 
bald jchange the ball into a garden party, 
ins 
“She was set on the ball and had made 
her arrangements, besides, I fancy garden 
partes were not 50 common when she was 
young However, we are to have something 
of the kind too, and you will be there, Lucy. 
Mind you must not cheat us of our due, and 
to a mothers’ meeting, or a cottage 
reading at the other end of the pansh The 
Mildmays have half-consented to stay and 
go, and Lady Thwaite 1s to premde, though 
xt was grandmammas idea, and I believe it 
was her influence which brought it about.” 
“Tam not gomg to make any difficulty , 
1 am not often in such request,” smd Lucy 
memly “T enjoy a treat just as much as 
the school children do But you have never 
told me where this one 1s to be” 
“ At Whitehills, at Su Witham Thwaite 5,” 
said Ins composedly “Hes to have the 
second cutnng of hay im the water mea- 
dows just beyond the park, to morrow, 
We are all to go down alter luncheon 
to Took on at the hay making, and I sup- 
pose to help also if we have a weakness for 
playing at Daphnes and Chloes. Lady 
‘Thwaite 1s to give us tea mn her old drawing- 
room. Poor soul! I dare say she will not 
Ike it, though she can laugh and carry off 
her troubles as well as most people The 
Rector thinks she has behaved beautifully to 
Su Wilham, though, as you say, we all have 
our depnvations, Oh, Lucy," went on Ins, 
in the rambling manner of a person who 14 
saying everything that 1s crowding into h.r 
head—without stopping to classify the mate- 
nals “TI should not be surpnsed if the 
Holisses were there, Grandmamma will take 
care that they have an invitation I thik 
the hay making wil! help usto submde grace- 
fully mto our usual soberness. I have only 
been at two or three balls before, and J 
confess I felt headachy and dawdhng and do 
for days after the ball,” 
Lucy bad heard the name of the host, and 
of his local habitation, with = modified 
“oh!” She was too busy 2 gitl to be quite 
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which served to confirm idle guesses and 
audacious prognosticat.ons But she knew 
enough, to have put it to any other girl as 
intimate with her as Ins Compton, whether 
she were going to marry Sir Wilham Thwaite 
But somehow Lucy could not ask auch a 
question of Ins Compton Girls, especially 
fairly educated, well bred girls, may be very 
good frends, without exchanging love con- 
fidences In this case there was none to 
exchange. Ins had none, and if she had, 
the greater depth and delicacy of her nature 
would have made her shy of confiding it, tl 
the very last moment, to her dearest fnend 
It seemed only the other day that Ins and 
‘Lucy Acton had speculated, with the rest of 
their world, on the anomaly of a clownsh 
squire at Whitelulls, and asked each other 
if he would be fit to enter a drawing room, 
and how they should shake with 
him when he might swing thei arms like 
@ pendalum or crush thew mngs into ther 
fingers What should they find to say to him, 
especially if they wished to propitiate him— 
supposing Lucy sought a subscription for her 
pet cottage hospital or any one of her 
missions, and Ins was solicitous to abet her? 


When brought to the test the diffi 
not proved so insurmountable to a with 
an exceptionally tender heart and single mind 
But Lucy had only an mkling of this, while 


aratruck her that Sir William s name was con 
lantly coming up in the conversation. 

On Ins’s tablets, which were not left clean 
ivory, wt was recorded that she was to have 
‘Mr Holle for her first partner, while Mr, 
Mildmay was to dance with Mrs, Holle 
This was a piece of county etiquette Ins 
again, as a piece of family etiquette, was to 
waltz the first waltz with Tom Mildmy 

“ And 1 hope you will give the thud dance 
to King Lud,” suggested Lucy, usng ber 
brother Ludovic's family nicknaaie. 

“No, nothing quite so good,” answered 
Ins “Tam to have Sir William for my third 
pattner” 

Tint can he dance? are sou sure? "uw 
Lucy, in alarm for the consequences, “ Will 
he not trample on your toes till they are like 
Filly, or tear your skirt to tatters?” 

“Ob! no,” answered Ins, langhing fear. 
lesely “At least grandmamma for 
hum, and scouts at any doubt. It is only a 
quacnite, so that I cannot come to great get, 
But I dont think he would attempt what he 
knew nothing about He has sense and 
observation You must remember I have 
seen 8 good deal of him since grandmamma 
has recetved him into high favour. I bave 
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not seen her make so much of anybody 
for a long time, she keeps him mostly to 
herself, but occrsionally I have to talk to 
hum, of play to him, or take a turn with him. 
on the terrace, It 1s not nearly so awkward. 
and uncomfortable as we femed I believe 
he 18 rather a mce fellow Plan? Oh! 
without any pretence, homely, and not par- 
teularly bnght, though it 1s hard to judge 
of aman brought up quite difterently from 
ourselves, He never drinks anythmg save 
water, because he promised to a fnend that 
he would not touch strong dnnk Then 
you know Jenny Roger, the little table-masd 
out of your class, whom J like so much? 
She tells me that she has a brother a groom 
‘up at Whitehils, smce the ram and heat 
he has been attacked with rheumatic fever, 
and Dr Snell 1s attending hum at the White- 
hills offices. Sir Witham goea to se Bill 
Rogers every day, and hits him m hrs 
arms, asif he were the servant and Bull the 
ane aa age to read oie to ease 

pan ani Ip to pass the tune, just 
as he has read the newspapers to grand. 
mamma dunng a fit of her gout Ihe book 
was to be what the Id hhed, but he had 


had no choice, so that Sir Willam took over 


‘Tom Browns Schooldays,’ which I had 
told him to get, when we happened one diy 
to speak of boys’ sports Iam so proud of 
having mentioned it, becwse he said st was 
first rate, I declare,” sad Ins impulmvely, 
with ber sweet smile, “I am falling quite in 
Jove with poor Sir Willum, though he 1s a 


rough diamond Huw eyes are like a 
woman's, or ike a dumb animals whenyt 38 
trying to make :tself understood.” 


It wis a frank announcement, w} ld 
not sound promsing, and Lucy did not mis- 
take it for a moment 

Lady Fermor had ordered a dress for her 
grand daughter from a court dressmaker, and 
the old lady tuned out certun jewels frotn 
her jewel case for Ins to wear. 
gil Lnown their history, the thought 
would have burnt into her pure, just soul as 
af the jewels were red hot and scorching her 
tender flesh , but Ins cid not know, and her 
ignorance was more than bliss, it was uns 
sullied righteousness. 

Lady Fermor had spared nothing for the 
occasion. She had even condescended to, 
consult Lady Thwaute on what novel luxury, 
elegance, of eccentricity would bestow eat 
om the ball Formerly Lady Termot’s at- 

tempts in this direction had tended to arsta- 
cratic, but rather notous orgies, She now 
_ Sought to establish a different character for 
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Ins's ball She was asking the suffrages of the 
peighbours, and she B concession to 
ther prejudices to the extent of letting it be 
known that Miss Compton’s ball was to be a 
ball pure and simple. There was to be no 
cosy room, with green tables, to attract strag- 
glera from the chalked floors For once 
play was abjured at Lambford 

Lady Thwatte had suggested a foregn 
fashion of dancing the cotillon. It certamly 
called for expensive accessones, but xt might 
be new in Eastham, though it had been 
ridden to death balf2 dozen seasons ago in 
London, and had fallen back in a great mea- 
sure on its native ground of French and 
Ausinan balltooms But Lady Thwate 
could think of nothing better as a surprise to 
tackle and charm the natves, and Lady 
Fermor adopted the device 

Ins and Lucy met to put the finishing 
touchea to each others touts. Ins’s cos 
tume was made up of white milf, tulle, and 
Tihes, with long grassy leaves It might 
have been looked down upon as insipid, 
tame, and old-fashioned by the man-mulliner 
‘Worth and hus prostrate American and Eng 
Iish worshippers, but she had never wom 
anything so befitting her youth and 
As she looked at herself in the long murror, 
her face beamed with girlish gladness at her 
own farimige It beamed still more brightly, 
though bashfully, when Lucy cned out in 
honest exultation, “Ins, dear, you look—I 
won't say how you look,” for she knew Ins, 
however pieaed by her fnendly admiration, 
would atill feel affronted xf she were told to 
her face that she wasbeautfal. “ Your dress 
webarming. Madame deserves her reputation 
aod her prices,” with o ttle sigh, for poor 
Lucy—one of the many children of a much 
hampered clergy man—had to be satisfied with 
an old pink silk of her mother's, which bad 
seen much service but was atl} supposed to 
pass muster when covered with fresh tarlatan 

am so happy you everything about 
peaks Soars bons Sarge) 
lose were not bhnd, you would see that all 
vs needed where there 18 a face like a 
Annes sixpence, gad a by ‘bump to be con- 
eal by real thatch,” and she strred with 
her forefinger the silken tangle 
duspropurtionate forehead. 

The next moment Ins forgot 
mventing improvements on Lucy’s dress 
She would gladly have given her fneod 
new gown for the occasion, while Lucy 
ber mother would = have been too proud 
to accept the git But Ins, though a pro- 
spechve heiress, had hittle more pocket 
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at her disposal than Lucy possessed, 
Nether was Ins at liberty to transfer for a 
aight one of the diamonds ghttering at her 
throat and waist, and on the passed 
through her har. It was only her love, taste, 
and skill, and a few perishing flowers, which 
Ins could lavish on her frend But Ins 
looped up here, and gathered together there, 
and festooned with ferns and Geant de bataile 
roses, till Lucy protested with gratification 
she would not have known her gown, and 
that Ins had far too clever fingers for any- 
body save 2 dressmaker. 

“There us not much of you, but we have 
made the most of it,” sad Lady Fermor, 
when Ins went to showherself The mustress 
of Lambford spoke from the superbness of 
her purple velvet and ermine, which only 
royalty, condemned to wear robes of state, 
or eighty years of age, with an icy finger on 
ats veins, could have borne on a July night 
after the Goodwood races had sounded the 
retreat to the rear guard of fashion fiom suf 

London rooms “See that you do 
the best for yourself, child,” sad the ancient 
oracle, “and make your hay when the sun 
shines ey bs a fool a 2 Sunk 
you are everybody's bargain, and lose the 
‘only chance that may fall to you: lot” 

‘Ins was accustomed to her grandmother s 
speeches. She had got into the habit of 
not stopping to abalyze them when they held 
anything enigmatr Where was the good 
of pulling words to pieces in order to find 
‘Deneath them galt and wormwood, ashes, 
golden powder from the great image of 
Mammon, stamped small and strewn on the 
water which men and women were to dunk 
for their dally refreshment? 

‘The httle used ball room at Lambford was 
one of the finest, least-spoult rooms in the 
house Ins's taste and dexterous fingers bad 
been there too in the decorations. She had 
kenghed to herself as she mdulged in her 

be at the esthetic mana, with 
which she was so farmihar from her studies ot 
Punch and the other Wlostrated papers She 
had introduced the great tawny discs of sun- 
flowers and shields of peacocks’ feathers 

the drapery of svy, Virgiman creeper, 
and clemats. “Even Punch, and Toby, 
and ‘the Colonel,’ of whom one has read, 
would own the effect was good if they were 
here to-night.” 

CHAPTER XV.—IRIS WITH THE BALL AT 

HER 4007 


‘Tue guesta, though there was a shade of 
shyness and stiffness about them at first. be- 
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cause they were coysciousof feplacing a dif- 
ferent company, did not chagrace the scene 
‘True, Mra Mildshay wes more colourless 
than ever in her pale ey hn a She would 
have liked, if she had dared, to have her 
pera black, and to wear no ornaments but 

er pearls, which might have stood for con- 
gealed teats of reluctance and 

she drew Mr, Mildmay aside into the con- 
servatory, and hima to tell her which 
were the least objectionable people present 
She got mto a scare, and pomted out the 
Hoollis’s party ag certainly disreputable, 

“My dear Amelia,” replied the harassed 
gentleman, ‘it 1s quite nght that you should 
be particular about the company you keep, 
no husband worthy of the name could blame 
his wife for bemg careful on such an impor-' 
tant pownt But for heaven's sake don’t go 
ito @ panic and do yourself and me wre- 
parable injury Remember this 1s to be our 
future home and these are to be our neigh- 
bours. There 1 nothing wrong with any- 
body here to night, unless it be that stout, 
bottle nosed man in the corner, whom there 
ts not the slightest occasion for you to notice. 
‘Lady Tesmo: huows better than to have us 
down to countenance her old associates ,” 
and the small, pompous man, who was to be 
the future Lord Fermor, spread out his chest 
and brushed up his flaxen hair, which was in 
a higher top than usual, and drew his fingers 
through the “Piccadilly weepers” of his 
long moustache and beard. “ Besides, the 
old woman 13 not such a fool as to compro- 
mise that gland the lout on whom she 1s to 
be bestowed, I wish ‘would take then- 
selves farther off than Whitehills, certainly , 
but the rank-and-file ‘ baronet’ may be more 
easily dealt with than a finer geatleman, Now, 
Just to show you how much you may be mis- 
taken, and how near you may go to impair- 
ing our fyture comfort here, the very people 
you have singled out as objectionable are 
the most unexceptionable im the whole room, 
80 far as birth, tortune, and wreproachable 
antecedents go.” 

“ You don't say 20, Thomas |” 

“Tact, I assure you, Indeed, the family 
14 80 ureproachable that the present people 
must needs trade on their tmmunity fiom 
scandal, and begin to play pranks. Hollis 
38 of a very old Eastham family, who have 
left their estates unencumbered—not the 
usual pee with the gentry here—neither 
will tmapar them. He is an excel- 
tent man and admurable magustrate, though 
‘not o rouch master in his own house as he 
is on the bench, Mrs, Hols had # large 
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fortune and 1s equally well descended—she 1s 
nowy related to the Marquis of Eastham's 

ly—all of which 1s perhaps at the bottom 
of the muschief I mean these people can do 
anything they Itke, and they, especiaily the 
young people among them, have chosen 
lately to revive many of the tricks and tom- 
fooleries of a former generanon, I cannot 
help thinking xt 1 a pity, but there 1a no 
‘serious harm in it, and st must be overlooked 
im thew case. You can see for yourself what 
thorough enstocrats these two pretty gurls 
are, though they have early shown them 
selves fond of making people stare.” 

Tom Mildmay's definition of the Hollwes 
was not a bed one. Either they and 
thetr actions were a angular rehc of the 
rudely healthy thonghtlessness, half-haughty 
hoydemshness, and halfrefined, half-bar- 
‘batous horse play of their predecessors, or 
else the existence of these qualities was 
one sign amongst others that, in the moral 
‘asin the physical revolutions of the world, 
we are constantly edging back to a good 
deal that we were fain to hope we ‘out 
lived. Thus the puntanism of the Com- 
monwealth was replaced by the licence of 
Charles I1's reign, and the virtues of good 
King George Iil.’s court were replaced by 
the vices of the Regency. At such eras 
oid quips and cranks and odd traditional 
practices come to the front again. Such were 
the unbridled giddy love of fun--not ending 
with boyhood or gulhood, and the feather- 
headed unscrupulous devotion to frohe for 
which nobody was responsible, that had dis 
tinguished the Marquis of Eastham's race 
when its members were contemporanes of the 
wits and bulhes of the earker nm 
chronicles, The same charactenstics re 

strongly marked mn the family lately 
Tt was @ remarkable testmony to the m- 
fluence of blood and to the truism that 
there 15 sya new under heh gun, 80 oe 
‘biography must repeat itself, to discover how 
decided the attributes were in a branch from 
the mam line, conmsting mostly of women, 
hike the Hollies. Has a sons were rarely 
at home, and Mr. genet~ 
ally the sole male element in the family, had 
no quicksilver blood in his veins. 

Mrs. Hollis bad laughed and grown fat 
hke Lady Thwaite She was im a measure 
hors de combat where active sport was con- 
cemed. But she would not stand in the way 
of nonsense—which she enjoyed with the zest 
of the youngest efigeged in st—or binder her 
gus m the maddest escapades. 

‘Te was difficult to beheve what these two 
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stately-looling nymphs, certainly with roguery 
peeping out, now again, from beneath 
the stateless, had dared to do and to leave 
undone. All Eastham would have been up 
sm arms against the culpnis, if they had not 
been the Hollues, who might do enything. 

Maudie and Nanny Holle had dressed 
themselves lke farmer's daughters, and driven 
a market cart through Cavesham, stopping at 
every door when required, measuring out and 
selling peas and early potatoes, blackbernes 
and cheres, much ss Sarah Jennings, the 
future Duchess of Marlborough, dispensed 
oranges, for a wager, m the streets of 
London. 

The Misses Hollis were never out of their 
mail phaecton, dung the summer, when 
they had a brother at home. They coaxed 
tum to let one of the girls blow the horn, 
and the troop had been known to drew up, 
and invite each marvelling stray pedestnan 
they met to avail humself of them cattle and 


tra] 

Sometimes zeal for the improvement of the 
human kind was engrafted on the family foible. 
‘The young ladies would arm themselves with 
a formidable array of brushes, brooms, and 
pails, and force an entrance into a cottage 
closed for the day. Dainty hands would 
aplash and sweep and souse with such good 
will, that the cottagers, returnmg from toil 
some field-work, craving sluttish rest, would 
stand transfixed before a dwelling recking and 
running down with cleanliness, and half dried 
whitewash. Every chair and table had been 
ousted to undergo soaping and scrul 3 
every chenshed oid secret hole, full of rubbish, 
stood gaping in emptiness, in the gansh hght 
of day. It never appeared to occur to the 
imperious, gleeful sts what their 
feelings might have been if Thornbrake, with 
all thew pet retreats, had been so assaulted, 
taken by storm, and well-nigh washed and 
swept off the face of the earth, 

At another time it bree Bheoees 
the girls would rout out ua 
and hunt into the Holhses’ school, when 
peed perpen ee Board. There 

‘was taught to shootin a wholly 

fifd and @rotesque manner. According to 
the amateur schoolmutresses’ moods they 
would set their sralf scholars such astound- 
ing lessons as no youthful bram conld com- 
pass, which b drove the puyenle fy sod thew 
Parents to the verge of despair. Or Nanny 
Holba would undertake to enact the entire 
drama of “ Punch and Judy” for the benefit 
of the assembly, 

Withal, the Hollses were kind-hearted 
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an ther heedlessness, Whole and half 
sovereigns, which to be sure they never 
mused, were contol finding a way into 
Lacy Acto 5 ot her Tather’s purse, 20 a8 to 
salve, in the people's day of distress, what 
wounds had been dealt to the pride which 
still survived in the stolid day-labourers, and 
dojnsh, unshilled mechanies of Eastham. 
fanny ahd Maudie Holle were the most 
simply dressed girls in the room, but for the 
gleam of some of their mother's jewels, to 
which Lady Fermor’s il gotten gems had 
been nothing. ‘The sisters sat demurely by 
Mrs, Holhs's are, and 1t was only those that 
knew the madcaps bet ho eternal an 
unerning apprehension that the long, sleepy- 
looking eyes—the true Eastham eyes, under 
the well-pencilled brows, were glancing out 
from beneath their lids in search of prey. 
Lady Thwante's weeds had passed grace- 
fully mto black satin and bugles,and a Queen 
Mary cap. She had fulfilled what had been 
of her, She had brought with her 
@ tram of young nephews, and meces, and 
cousins, to whom. any ball was welcome She 
was sincere mm seeking that neither Mus 


Compton's ball, nor the great which 
Lady Thwaite bad herself inaugurated, should 
prove 2 fiasco, only if either did she was not 


called upon to cry over it, She was easy in 
her mnd with respect to “ hedging,” so far 
28 apy woman could perform that prudent, 
manly measure, where the ball and any 
results that might follow the ball were in 
question. 

‘The officers fiom Birkett had appeared to 
aman, end Lady Thwaite was taking some 
Kohyed she joer her confidence about 

special part of the programme. When 
the best that-could be brought forward was 
sard of Sir Wilham, he was not the man who 
could be chosen with any prospect of a suc- 
cessful 1ssue—nay, with anything save tremb- 
ling apprebension—to figure as a Master of 
the Ceremomies mm a yew dé socet. There he 
stood, halfbidden among a knot of men at 
‘one of the doors, 60 that though many an eye 
was tumed upon him, and many a whisper 
breathed bus name, he did not suffer from an 
overwhelming consciousness of observation, 
He could pass muster, tugging at his gloves, 
in hia well- tang dress coat, with the camellia, 
which Lady Fermor had herself picked tor 
nm, stuck in bus button hole. 

Ins bad danced with Mr, Hollis and 
received the kindest encouragement fram the 
white-bearded, ind t, too-ndulgent mas 
ter of Thombrake, whom his wife and daugh- 
ters set 2t noucht. coaxed and Jauehed at as 
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“poor old dad,” and “ Peter” whereas he 
‘was not a descendant of the old Hollises for 
nothing, and his Chnsttan name in reality was 
“Adnan” 


Ins had waltzed her punctihous waltz with her 
ounatl before bed thiee rounds ipa later 
she telt alarmmn,ly mfected by his 
She was glad to’eachange he? partner for Sit 
Wiltam, wro went through the guidnile to 
the admmration of the sceptical 
of his dancing-master, though not without 
some loss of equanimity. 

“Poor man," Ins secretly compassiona’ed 
hum, “how pele he has grown' surely the 
game 18 not worth the candle” At the same 
tume she darted a triumphant challenge of 
the eyes to Lacy. “Shall I mtroduce them?’ 
Ins pondered “Of course the Rector has 
called, and Sir Wiliam knows some of the 
faroily, but I thik this 1s the first time he 
has happened to meet Lucy, and she has been 
sitting for the last dance He would not be 
= bad partner if he would appear to forget 
what he 1s doing, and not leave his partner 
to find all the small talk He looks as well 
agany man present I am not sure that be 
does not look better His figure is not at all 
bad, 1f 1t were not so bolt upnght, then he 
‘has got quite bewutful eyes, and I hke his 
chestnut bar If Lucy were very captivating 
she might pave the way for a handsome sub 


scription to her Cottage Hospital He could of 


afford 1t, for \dmamma 1 always say 
what a fine uate ‘Whitehulls 1s“ tier 

Inss good intentions were ny in the 
‘oud by Lady Thwaites claimmg Sir William 
and carrying hum off in mystified reluctance 
to be presented to Maudie Hollis This 
movement was the consequence of a short 
conversation which had passed between the 
two ladies 

“Where 1s Orson, Lady Thwaite?” in- 
quired the younger “You don’t tell me 
that he dancing with Ins Compton? What 
next? He will be found able to read and 


wnte, and then ha will be like everybody beside 


else , he will not be worth his salt ” 

“My dear child|* exclaimed Lady Thwaite 
She was « htde nettled, for Sir Wilham, though 
she could laugh at him when it suited her, 
was her late husband's hei and her profge 
Like many women, when she was piqued, 
ashe became specially affectionate with 2 sort 
‘of bittersweet affectonatencss Besides, 
she bad known the Holls guile all ther 
dives, and felt free to take them to task. “I 
should not wonder, Maudie, though he were 
better read for ¢ nian than you are for 
woman, Every class can command wonder: 
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ful advantages now Sir William had a fur 
elementary education, and he 1s a reading 
man 


“He mav easily be better read than we 
are,” sad Maudie Hols unblushingly, ‘1 
he ‘has gone beyond a few novels, which 
make me yawn all the time I am reading 
them, though it was rather good fun smag 
gling them mto the house, under papa 5 nose, 


credit im the guise of histones and sermons. But 


Sir Wilham Lumpkin 15 disappointing ” went 
on Maudie with a pout, “What a the use 
of the fine story of the man's having been a 
private soldier, if he uw to be just hhe every 
other pattner we meet? But I mean to ge 
hm another chance Wont you mtroduce 
hum, Lady ‘Thwaite?” 

“Certainly” 

Lady Thwaite bronght him over, and, to 
her gratification, Sir William went through 
the mtroduction with a coolness which would 
‘have been miraculous, had it not admitted of 
an explanaton ‘The well filled room con- 
tamed only one woman for Sir William 
Thwaite, and that woman was Ins Compton 
‘To dance with her was rapture and torment, 
m which former scenes came flashing back 
to taut, cow, and sicken him To every 
other woman there he was profoundly in 
different, and indifference in certain in- 
stances lends ease, freedom, even a species 
distmction to the manner But Sir 
Willam did not immediately avail himself 
of the privilege of asking Maudie Hollis to 
dance. He stood looking, e httle as it he 
wondered what he had been brought there 
to do, till she suggested that she was dying 
to waltz to the particular ax which the 
‘orchestra was playing 

“Then hadnt we better try it?” he satd, 
and whirled her round carefully and cor 
reetly 
“Orson’s a humbug,” she whispered to 
her sister, when the couple stood still to rest, 
and Nanny Hollis with her partner stopped 
them ‘There w not a ruse to be 
got out of him. I thmk the Field-Marshal 
should make an mvestigation what the men 
who take the Queen’s shilling ot ad 
dniled in—the goose step or 
he had been a Scotchman, and we Kad &’” 
up ma reel I could have understood it, I be 
heve Scotch children are born dancing reels, 
and only need the sound of the bagpipes to 
make them skip and whoop like red Indians 
But a waltz! Yet, I assore you, there w 
nothing at all odd ‘im his waltaing’ Why, I 
thought we should be the spectacle of the 
room, and I might be reduced to spraming 
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my ankle or faiting to put an end to it, and 
he only touches me 2s af I were glass, and 
Jets me go when he has the opportunity I 
wonder what Ins Compton sees m him? 
But you can try him, if you hhe I dare say 
Captain Ryder will not object to change 
partners, and Orson may think st 1s the rule 
m our set. Then Peter will be pleased to 
tee us both dance with Sir Wilham, though 
the worthy soul has no notion of match 
mating" 

“Of course not,” answered Nanny. “Peter 
only thinks we are good, polite children, to 
dance with everybody who ashs us, and not 
to affront a stuck recruiting sergeant” 

In the meantime Ins had been allowed to 
follow her inchnation and waltz with her fast 
fnegd, Ludovic Acton, as they had walted 
together hundreds of times before, since the 
yuvenile days when they disputed hotly 
about thei steps, and she asserted that he 
trod on her toes, while he retorted that she 
had nearly palled his arms off 
Peper Ladera | -_ der eloped into a 

and imcomprehensible fellow, comely, 
like lus sister Lucy, but with more smdivi 
duahty in the comehness, which defied and 
conquered a mass of maternal, for he was 
big, with sandy hair and moustache, and an 
inchnation to chubbiness im bis cheeks At 
home he was the gentlest and most moffen 
mye of male beings, the most duteful and 
affectionate of sons and brothers, whose 


principal weakness displayed itself in a hood 


passion for musical instruments of a languish 
ing and dieaway descnption He never 
came home from foreign service without 
bringing back a new flute or mandohn = It 
would have been his joy to have played 
accompaniments to hus mother’s and sisters’ 
erformances on the old piano all day long 
it was his sonow that with all the will in the 
world to oblige the family’s darling they hed 
#0 little tume to avail themselves of his powers 
But no sooner had Ludovic rejoined hs 
stip than the most extraordinary reports 
reached the Rectory and lus neighbours 
regaiding him, ‘The mid strumming fellow 
was all but blown up by hus forwardness mn 
in te beppy beatg pound ef shar, aod 
im the ran of 8] 
risked a valuable ie twice over to save 
awretched Malay woman. He had volun- 
twered to tale the command of a boat on 
an explonng expedition among the sce 
near one of the poles And when the crew 
landed on a frost bound coast, and on 
fale information took a journey over the 
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left the exhausted, despairing men 
together in ther hut, and made an a1 
journey back alone, He crossed the wild 
white waste, with no companion save an Esqui- 
maux dog, and no sound to break the stiliness 
of death bat the roar of 2 bear, the bay of a 
wolf, or the scream of a bald headed eagle 

‘These performances were certainly re- 
moved by an immeasurable distance from 
eny expenence which his home and native 
place had of King Lud, and he was so hurt 
and indignant if anybody ventured to ap 
proach the subject, that his fampliars were 
dniven to the verge of doubting whether he 
could really be the hero of the explotts which 
were putin bi name Had they not rether 
been performed by some gallant young man 
who was unaccountebly defrauded of his 
due, while Ludowic Acton, as his manner 
seemed to umply, had, by an absurd mustahe, 
been falsely accredited with the glory? In 
spite of the bewlldermeng which attended on 
the young man’s honours, King Lud was 
justly the pride of Ins father’s and mother’s 
hearts and the idol of hus msters us 

» too, was proud and fond of him 
She only escaped a deeper feehng be 
cause of the familanty which paral zes the 
imagination, and because one of the finest 
fellows in the world did not happen to enter- 
tam any deeper fet for her, 

All the difference which the advance from 
boy and girlhood to young man and wot, an- 
had made in the relations between 
Ludonc Acton and Ins Compton ws that, 
after frequent separations and renenals of 
intercourse, the couple were able, as a tibute 
‘to social forms, to address each otherm public 
as Mr. Acton and Miss Compton, instead of 
King Lud and Ins 

Therefore Su Wilham, with his unmasked 
face, need not have looked every time he 
passed the patr as if he would enjoy sweanog 
“hike a trooper,” according to Maudie Hollis 
graphic description Even if he had beard 
thelr conversation, so pramitive a fellow might 
have felt elated rather than Srrcomee by it, 

“Don't you think Sr Wiham Thwaite 
waltzes very nicely ?" said Ins, looking with 
approving eyes on the waltzer. “Oh! I 
hope Lucy sees him.” 

Ludovic had been mterrupted in an enthue 
siastic account he was giving ofazither He 
did not dream of resenting kus partner's lapse 
of interest mn hus conversation , but he looked 
at her a little cononsly mn hus quiet way. 
“ A lady us the best judge of a fellow’s waltz 
ing,” be said cautiously, pulling his fawn 


mow, which was hkely to be thew last, he: coloured moustache, “but af you ask me 
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szI should not have presumed to offer any 
@lucim, mund, vf you had not put it to 
me—I should say the gentleman 1s just a 
tnffe laboured in hus performance, and occu- 
pied with tt. No doubt art will soon become 
second nature” 

“Now, Mi Acton, that 18 very ll natured 
of you, parteularly as we are speaking of 
dancmg, not of singing, or playing on the 
banjo,” said Ins saucy, “and I do not 
know what you mean by professmmg not to 
presume to gizé me an opinion, fill st as 
‘soheated ” 

“Don’t you?” responded Kmg Lud, du 
biously , “but may 1 inqune what Lucy has 
to do with it?” 

“Yes, Lucy was so conceited 2s to imagine 
Sir Wiliam could not dance at all—Sur Wil- 
hham who 1s waltzing hkhe—hike Lord Palmer 
ston when grandmamma saw lum at Al 
macks” 


“Sir William waltzes more hike his danc 
ng master, whoever he may have been The 
man 18 as solemn and earnest over his task 
as if he were eining his bread by it.” 

“TI don’t’ beheve he ever had a dancing 
master," said Ins im her ignorance, with a gay 
laugh, “I think he waltzes by nature—so 
well that you are tempted to be jealous ot 
him, just as he 18 a gentleman by nature, to 
@ greater extent than many people sy i 

It was just after this dance that Ins had 
her eyes opened and the ball utterly spout 
for her, operation of having euphrasy 


squeezed on the eyehds may be always the 


beneficial, as truth af we can bear it 13 always 
the best. It by no means follows that the 
act itself as not often exquisitely painful, in 
deed the occasions when it 1s supremely 
pleraant are the exceptions, Ins'senkghten 
ment had no apparent connection with an 
awkward and distressing eptsode of the bail 
which had bappeneda little beforehand The 
pel nas out of the room when the unluchy 

under occurred, and she only heard a 
angled version of it some time afterwards, 

fevertheless the accident was partly the 
cause of Ins's having her eyes opened—in 
this as in many instances she suffered for the 
sins of others. 

Lord Fermor had not walked since his last 
attack of illness, but he hked to be wheeled 
fiom room ta room, to look at the company 
he could no longer jom, and mumble 
ings to any fnend he recognised. 
Fermor had directed that he should be 
wheeled once jane the Laas Gas 
progress, though it disconcerted some 
guests, nas made with apparent satisfaction 


to the poor old man, who glanced about wil 
hus lach-lustre eyes, and snuled » meanin 
Tess seule, tl he came close to Lady Ferm«< 
where she sat at the top of the room St 
was preparing to accost him with one of hi 
customary challenges, in the overpowering! 
hilanons tones which she always adopte 
towards him. 

4 How do you hke it all, Fermor? ‘Th 
domngs area hitle slow,eh? The young foll 
have not the go they bad when we wei 


At that moment he anticipated her, ¢ lig) 
came into his faded eyes and a tinge of hifi 
blood into tus clay coloured cheeks 1H 
succeeded in raising himself up, and stoope 
forward with sn attempt ae low bow, at th 
same time fumbling to lay his yellow way lik 
hand on hus heart He spoken a cunyeca 
but perfectly audible voice. “Allow met 
pay you my very best respects——my arder 
homage You must Know it gtves me th 
greatest pleasure in life to attend yor 
assembly, Mrs. Bennet,” he said, using a nam 
which had not been mentioned in her hea 
ang since she had dragged it through th 


mire, 

Even she grew ghastly at the unfamba 
wet and uated for = 1 asta whil 
everybody within hearing at eac 
other in dismay, and Mre, Mildma 

4 so appalled, that her husband had t 
burry her away mn search of instant restor. 
tives, lest she should groan aloud or famt o 


spot. 

‘The next moment Lady Fermor had signe 
to the servant who was wheeling the chair t 
move on, had pulled herself together, looke 
round defiantly, and startled her next neigt 
bour by asking her bow she liked the ne 
fashion of puffed sleeves, ke pillows wit 
stnogs tied round: disturbing 

But there was a disturbing impression pro 
duced at the worst time, for there was a lu! 
m the dancing, while the gentlemen whot 
Lady Thwaite, as mustress of the ceremome 
for Lady Fermor, had deputed to be andes a 
camp, were assuming their stewards’ bow 
and ilbands, and consulting together abou 
the bringing on of the freer de resistance, 

Lady Thwaite wished to get nd of th 
sense Of something wrong and to disspat 
an uneasy qualm of conscience on her ow 
account Bendes, ue was a woman born 6 
meddle, capable of letting well alone, ut 
an her own private concems, which she fe 
with the greatest respect and discretion. * 
‘She caught Ins, as she was soroing beck into 
the ball room, withdrew hex from her partnes 
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and took possession of her, to have a little 
confidential chtt, in @ cool coindor which 
was then deserted 

“What 15 st, Lady Thearte?” inquired Ins 
without a shade of apprehension, unless for 
the small trouble indicated an her next words 
“Oh! I hove nothing 1 gomg to put s stop 
to the cotillon The bouqucts and foolscaps. 
have not gone amusing? Nobody 1 too 
bashful? = Captam Hood has not begun to 
doubt his power to act 1s fugleman?” 

“No, no, but I have hatdly spoken to you 
to might, my dear Ins not even to congratu 
late you, if I may venture—" 

“On my ball? Ins finshed the sentence 
“Well, 1 do think it 1s going off dehghtfully 
in spite of th. heat, and thit everybody 15 
happy Tam beginning to be sorry tt 1s half 
over, I did not enjoy my other balls nearly 
‘80 much, though you were very kind,” ended 
Ins with a little mgh of content. 

“Tam so glad you find this ball especially 
chiming , J1m not surprised But you did 
not que take me up It wis not on the 
bait I thought of wishing you joy—may f 
not do it on something clse?” said Lady 
Thwaite caressmgly 

“On what elec should 50u wish me joy?” 
inquired Inis wonderingly “I dere say it 1s 
very stupid of me, but 1 do not m the least 
know what you mein I think I am stupid 
so might, for I have been two or three timcs 
pe led by things people have said, or rather 

half-smd Judovic Acton, among the 
reat, professed not to presume to give his 
‘opimion on something we were talking about 
T must hive grown, unknown to myself, a 
grand, unposing person all at once * 

“You are not stupi, and you have only 
grown grandcr by anticipation—you are 
merely modest, a rare quality, let me tell 

u, Nowad1ys, and perha ya little shy But 

must warn you, my love, shyness 1s not 
always wise wheic serous interests—the hap 


piness of two pcople’s lives—are at stake,” plajn 


she added with an air of mationly wisdom, 
and a tone of friendly caution “Shyness 
may be misunderstood in certam cases and 
cause irreparable mischief" 

“What cm you mean, Lady Thwaite?’ 
erred Tnis, provoked into standing still, with 
her cheeks hot and semlet, and a sparkle and 
ung of justifitble vexation m her eyes and 
voice “You speak as if there were some 
body when there » nobody—nobody in the 
world Nota soul has 2 nght to say so, or 
to talk to me about st, though I hope I should 
have the sense and goo! fechng to let any 
frend talk to me for my good, if there were 


a shadow of reason for it Mr, Acton, 

mean lnm,” continued Ins incoheren Sy, 
“ though I cannot think why, unless because 
he 18 Lucy's brother, and we have always 
been intimate friends—they have all been 
Amd to me since I wasa baby at the Rec 
tory—but we shall never be anything more 
than friends—we have never either of us had 
the most distant idea of I should be so 
sorry, and Iam afraid grandmamma would 
be very angry, f anything without the smallest 
foundation were sad ” 

“ Don't trouble yourself, there 1s no fear of 
it,” sad Lady Ibwaute, with the faintest 
strcasm im what continued the unruffled 
emiling serenity of her scrutiny , “what us the 
proper word for what old fashioned people 
used to call ‘close’? Does your grand- 
mother never say, as characters m novels 
were wont to do, “My dear gil, you are very 

?? 


Lady Thwatte could not in any sense be 
termed a bid woman. She was not ciuel or 
treacherous or even tyrannical in her selfish- 
ness, and she had a genuine hiking for Ins 
Compton , but she no more understood her 
than she could have understood the inbabi 
tant of another world 

“1 am almost a relation,” went on Lady 
‘Thwaite, with her exasperatingly cheerful re 

fulness—“ at leist a most interested 
ily connection ' 

Ins had been standing staring at the 
sppater, now sbe started witha gasp "Lady 

ite, You cannot mean Sir Wilham, to 
whom grandmamma hs been kind, and L 
have tried to be kind to him too, though of 
course I have nothing 1n my power What 
do you take us for? He would never make 
such a dreadful mistake’ 

“Ins,” amd Lady Thwante, thoroughly ex- 
cited, “tt 15 not other people who have been 
making mistakes, 1t 8 you who are—a perfect 
sunpleton I had almost said, forgiveme forsuch 
speaking, a greater child than I could 
have conceived possible All the people here 
‘to mght are talking of your marnage with 
Wiluam Lhwaite almost as an accomplished 
fact What 1s more, Lady Fermor has ar 
ranged the match She has spoken of st to 
me Sir William himself ws looking for the 
fulfilment of the expectauons which have 
been held out tobim = It 18 right that you 
should know the truth, of you have never 

at before * 
“And was I to hase no voice m my own 
? What as there about me, what 
have I done, that people should see fitness in 
such a mamnage? Would grandmamme give 
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mage one of the servants, to a mde, igno- 
nt working man?” 

Lady Thwaite wes touched by the misery 
in the girl's face, and by the selfrestraint 
which prevented her from expressing it, save 

the unconscious tightening of every 

muscle—ao that the eyebrows grew contracted 
and the little mouth drawn—and by the invo- 
luntary clenching of her hand on one of the 
white roses of the bouquet, til! the flower 
was crushed, and the petals fell unheeded to 
the ground. But Lady Thwaite was also 
provoked and indignant. “ My dear Iris, 1 
‘am very sorry. If I had dreamt that 
would 
not have spoken to-night and spoilt your 
pisazare, though it is high time some- 
jody spoke to prevent a great esdandre. 
But, pardon me, you are speaking very 
foolishly in what you imply oF sir William, 
He is not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with an ordinary working man. No 
doubt, his branch of the family had been 
permitted to sink into obscurity, so that he 
was Lrought up very plainly; but he was 
Ausieiea tawny ea 
think he showed his origin fering’ 
army to any small trade, ang P believe he 
proved himself @ brave soldier. You know 
we have all accepted him, and given him his 
Place among us. Every year that 
will sce him in greater harmony with his posi- 
tion, I am convinced he isa rough diamond, 
with many admirable qualities, 2s men go. 
He is young, fairly good-looking—I may say 
rather handsome the reverse—~manly, 
honest, If you were as well acquainted with 
the world as I am, you would be aware 
that many, very many girls of your rank, 
whether they get their choice or not, have 
to go farther and fare worse, to put up with 
much heavier objections in their hus! 

than are involved in marrying poor Sir 
William.” 
ae Lady ne surprise Iria gave a 
i nervous er only protest. 
Lady Thwaite fancied it was in scorn, and 
she was annoyed at this exhibition of pride 
in 2 girl whom Lady Thwaite had imagined 
only too good, gentle, and docile. 

Bat the laugh was more hysterical than 
scornful, though Iris was too healthy in body 
and mind, with too much native dignity and 
self-respect ie her simplicity, 0 be guilty of 
Pronounced hysterica. Only Lady 
words bad vividly recalled to her mind the 
half- sentence which she herself 
hed y of Sir William, when she had 
seen. first, that he seemed “ 2 good sort 


Vine 


so distressed, I should certaraly ideal 
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of young man ;” and Lady Fermor had pro- 
tested impatiently such a report would have 
‘been very well if che had meant to hire him 
for a servant, 

‘Yes, the recommendations which Lady 
Thwaite was citing were just the good cha- 
racter which one might get with a servant. 
The question was, whether the attributes 
of m good servant were quite those which a 
girl would look for in a husband, though it 
was tre she might not fare the better as a 
wife for the lack of therm. 

Iris, in spite of the silence of her lips, had 
not been without her dream-husband, her 
ideal of true nobility, honour, grace, with 
every accomplishment for which she cared a 
straw. Compared to this ideal Sir William 
‘Thwaite was 2 clown, ani ing worse, 
if he had so grossly misinterpreted her, and 
presumed on her friendliness towards him, 

Lady Thwaite went on in spite of the un- 
propitious “TJ think he was mitten 
with you at first sight. I am certain that he 
now worships the very ground you tread on. 
You could make almost anything of him. 
Would it not be worth your rae fit task 
for a girl so kind and unselfish as you are— 
to enable the poor Beast to break the spell 
of inadequate training and unfortunate asso- 

inti and see him rise the perfect prince 
of the tale? I remember, Lris, finding 
you, when you were « little girl, reading 
"Beauty and the Beast,’ and crying your 
eyes out for the poor, self-denying, forsaken 
Beast. 


“That was long ago,” said Iris, shaking 
her head. “I know now that Beauty had 
her rights, no less than the Beast—in fact, 
that there are no such Beauties and Beasts.” 

“Who would have expected cynicism from 
you? Was there not some old queen and 
saint who esserted her queenliness and saint- 
ship by christianising and civilsing « bar- 
Darian of a husband, to whom my Sir William 
isa Paladin?” 

“I am neither a queen nor a saint,” | 
answered Iris briefly; but she recollected 
i the whole story of St, Margaret, 
which ly Thwaite bad never read, and 
that Margaret's royalty and samtliness did. 
not save her oe cat oe of ine of 
exquisite anguish, it by the bitter 
that her old rustic yooer Malcolm, and their 
first-born son, fallen together in the 
Northumbrian siege. 

“I have only one word more tg say,” 
said Lady Thwaite, beginning to at 
the zea} of her own pleading, when she was 
carried away by the spirit of the moment. 
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“Lady Fermor u a very old woman, 
sumply natural and nght thet she should 
concerned for your future, I don’t wish 
adden You, love, bat you anil bea 
lonely girl when she ches, and xt 1s possible 
that she and Lord Fermor have not 
able to make such an ample provision for 
you, as the world supposes ‘There may be 
other reasons, which you are too young, and 
do not know enough of the world, to compre- 
hend, why it would be specually desurable for 
you to marry early and well, as society judges 
‘mar Is it at all eurpraing that your 
grandmother should wish to sewze the oppor- 
tumty of seeing you established at White- 
hilis? Though it 12 not above eight months 
since I Jost poor Sir John, I think you must 
have forgotten what Whitelills 1s like," re- 
monstrated Lady Thwaite between warmth 


and plamtiveness, “It 1s as well, perhaps, Thwatte 


that you are to see it again to mormow. I 
am not ashamed to confess that I was a 
proud woman when I came there first as its 
muistr.ss, Whitehilis, with @ man who adores 
you—not at all a bad fellow, not vicious, or 
even superannuated, quite capable of be- 
coming a respectable and respected county 
gentleman! Iu, think twice what you are 
about ” 

“ Thinking a hundred times would not 
make any difference, retorted Ins, stung into 
passion, and proceeding, in her pain, to deal 
certam howe thrusts~of which abe would 
have been incyble at a calmer moment— 
of whose pomt, in truth, she had hitile idea 
“ I mty be left a poor soltt wy gitl—far poorer 
and moi. dolituy than gis who have becn 
brought up to ewn then bread. I may 
have to bear reproach, I have not been so 
happy as to fail entirely in the knowledge of 
evil, which will chng tome And Whitehills 
may be a very grand place, with its mistress 
& most enviable woman. I dare say Sir 
‘Wilkam will sot beat her, or prevent her 
from being o fine lady, though he w not a 
gentleman, and her frends will not forsake 
her. But for all that, I see no cause why I 
or any other ha should sell herself. 
would be the it poverty, the moat utter 
desolation of all, because it would be degra- 
saan ate he." 

"Then I unagute you must be suffered to 
£20, own way,” sud Lady Thwaite a 

ttle loftily end angnily, “ smce your notions 
are 80 unpracticable. I hope you will never 
regret your resolution You will allow me to 
say 00,” abe continued, recovermng her temper. 
For it recurred to her aga with greater force 
—why should she so press Su William's 
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be It would be Legft rohaerlied 
erm , Whe never maried 
er tthoagh woah, a that exe, would 
become of dear old Whitehils? To think 
that it should go abegging! But now she 
would have the clearest conscience with 
regard to having done her best, in seconding 
Sur Wuham an the wish of bis heart, though 
it went a little agamst her convenience rather 
than her mterest. amght bs 
Even Bill Rogers it have owned that 
the dowager bad done something to cam 
her penuon. Under the renewed sense of 
what was best for herself—doubtless for her 
“cousin” and Ins elso—and under the full 
sunshine of an approving conscience, good- 
natured Lady Thwaute’s touch of indignation 
at Ins’s very tall notions and absurd uncon- 
ventionaltty vanished speedily, “Ins"—Lady 
addressed her companion sooth- 
imgly—“don't mind i too much, it cannot 
De helped Its vexing, but most gurls have 
troubles of the kind to encounter, sooner or 
later, and though they are trymg they can 
be got over. Indeed, I am not sure whether 
any girl would like to be cntirely without 
them—we are such contradictory mortals, 
‘eo women especially, This 1s 8 free country, 
though there may be some difficulty with 
your grandmothtr, who cannot be ex- 
pected to see with your eycs, and gcneral 
objects to bemg thwarted However, 
make po question that Sir William will take 
tus conge hke aman. But of I were you, my 
dear, I shoukd put him out of pons quickly 
and humanely as posible. 1 am afraid he 
has deceived himself, and been deceived, 
without any fault of yours, while he may not 
stand being undeceived quite calmly yust at 
first, Only dont inghtcn yourself. I dare say 
he will not go straghtway to destruction, or 
even forget himself $0 far as to swearat you.” 
Lady Thwaite was laughing now, but 
though Ins felt hurt by thu rapid transiton 
to a light mood, as by everything else in 
the discussion, her wounded pnde did not 
prevent her from more nearly preelang 
down than she had yet done, She cou! 
have umplored Ledy Thwaite to stay the 
denouement, to save everybody from an ex- 
which could only be painful. If 
‘Thwaite were ngbt, which Ins to this 
moment doubted, with the di eas Of 
effront and mortfication, and utmost 
recoil from the neat stage of the farce— 
surely st was a fgrce—not a tragedy--would 
not lag aes Su Willan on 
not » Ing, was very sarry ; but 
suggestion was monstrous, Weil, if that 
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Bats be too strong an epithet, the thng 
‘was not to be thought of fora moment. Sir 
‘Wilham would take Lady Thwaite’s word for 
tus dismuesal, and there would be an end 
of it. Lady Fermor could not say anything 
af he withdrew of his own accord 

Ins was saved fiom an entreaty which 
must have bean refused, by the secre) ofa 
servant, with an urgent request that Lady 
‘Thwaite and Miss Compton would return to 
the be fooms mmediately.. ate — 
part of the programme, the cotillon, w 
was to give speciality to the ball, was about 
to begin, but it could not be started in the 
absence of the two ladies 


CHAPTER XVI —THE COTILLON, 


Lavy Tawaite was more sorry than ever 
for having interfered at so inopportune a time, 
though she had the consolation, which was 
gieat to a woman of her character, of knowing 
now exactly how matlers stood. 

“ Are you quite able for it, Ins?” she tn- 
quired landly. “Would you like to wat 
here a hte longer, orto go to your own room 
for a few minutes? Shall I send to say the 
cotillon must be put off for anther half- 
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So courageously cid Ins carry heiself to 
Inde her wound and binder herself from be- 
commng a drag on the satisfaction of her 
neighbours, that only one person remarked 
the girl who had left the bulroom the hap- 
prest creature there, and who returned to it 

zzy hom @ blow, with her madealy pide 
up im arms and humibated, and her heart 
fiuttermg with nameless shame, pan, and 
teiror Et was not het old fnend, Lucy, who 
sew the change It was the awkwardly atift 
young man, clumsily encumbered with his 
Jessons im poltte accomplishments, wretchedly 
self-conscious, out of bis element, and so 
racked with anuety and shaken with alternate 
ague fits of heat and cold, hope and fear, that 
he could not offer the shghtest response to 
the many overtures—some of them not un 
generous or self-secking-——made to him as he 
hung about the doors and corners of the 
room, ‘Lhe consequence was that he was 
pronounced the merest stick, the most un- 
social fellow im the world. It was he who 
bat guick to serve the subtle }alveaten in 

‘a pton's though her gut was 
as elastic, and the rosy flush on her ‘dcucately 
rounded cheek « more perfect carmune than 


hour? It wall not matter much, thongh the ever, 


supper hour 19 


Ptoved to Ins, 1t had not been & nursery of 
selfandulgence. The place had not been with- 
out its bracing elements She pulled 
together, slight young gui that she waa, as a 
strong man might have done, and after put- 
‘ung her hand to her head for a moment, she 
answered, “No, thank you, where would 
the good? I must not keep everybod; 
‘wating and dieappomt people,” and then 
she held up her drooping head and walked 
luke a young queen back to the ball-room. 
Thwaite had never adaured her so 
touch, “She 1s too good for him and such 
a fate,” she said to herself, for her 
conviction was that the mamage 
a thing of time, Lady Fermor would 
eventually, for when had she not 
ge im spac of ber beny ahd apm, end 
1], in spite ity and spint, 
hat fortune she might inhent? It was a 
pity that she could not yield without a. 
Su Walam was a bit of a Turk, alt 
Lady Thwatte had seid bara woe Crue Ik 
was to be hoped that he would not develop 
into a Bluebeard, If Ins could have seen 
it to be her wisest course, 1t might have saved 
useless contention and suffering, but Lady 
‘Thwatte had done her best, her 
wound up with « shrog of her shoulders 


i 


a 
< 


bal 
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“They have allowed her to do herself up,” 
he complained to himself angnly, “She 1s 
as mick as I am of all this nigma- 


‘There was a httle agreeable mormur rather 
than hueh of expectation Ladies sat and 
fanned themselves and complained of the July 
heat, but could not make up their minds to go 


be ont on the terrace—not just at ths moment 


They hoped there would be no thunder 
pene yieelpomay hep Sr ee 

elt presence at symaking. It 
was so seldom that there was any summer 
suey in Eastham, except tennus of 
wi everybody was sick, or harvest fests 
vals and thanksgiving services, which mght 
be pretty and improving but were not very 
entertauing Gentlemen formed a succes- 
‘sion of httle cucles, copying the circle of 
officers who wore the badge of the stewards 
of the concluding ceremonies. 

A flutter among those who were not ac- 
quainted with the cotillon heralded the en- 
trance of pereents it great bees ful et 
Donquets compos: istinctve 
espero} white stephanotis, roses. of rer 

striped carnations, | peturuas, blucor 
scarlet salvins, ir calceolanas, 
each tied with its appropriate white, red, or 
blue riband. These bouquets were handed 
to all the young. people, indies agg gentiemen 
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alike, Then the masters of the ceremonies 
announced to the novices, who were fingering 
the flowers and gazing doubtfully at the 
ribands—not knowing wpat to make of the 
posies and their streamers, since the most of 
the recipients were already provided with bou- 
quete—that these cotillon bouquets matched 
each other two and two, and were to serve 
as indexes in the choice of partners, besides 
‘being worn without fail by their owners in 
the waltz which was to follow. 

‘Then commenced a grand hunt for carres- 

nosegays with 1 plenty of jesting and 
laughter, eStore a shted men peered about 
for special roses mich their special ribands, 
Colour and formblind men obetnately per 
sisted that oleander blossom was the flower of 
a balsam, or that the large clustered head of 
the plumbago, with its grey blue, was one 
and the same with the little sky-blue tufts of 
Jobelia, 

Nanny Hollis tied her nosegay of marigolis 
under one ear in a trice. She wasa tall girl, 
but ehe stood up in order that yw and 
brown might the more easily 
Maudie swung her Tom Thamb geraniums 
from her adie: like a ch&telaine, and advised 
her partner to tie his flowers at his knee as 
Tae Tet Compton ert tephanotis 

jut ipton Kept her 

and its bridal white riband hidden out of teasin; 

sight, hey she glanced round in fright, com 

Some witch at Sir William Thwaite’s elbow— 

it it might have been Lady Thwaite in spite of 
ryihing-—hed guided his selection, for he 
jing a handful of stephanotis and 

Tooke ut with trepidation, 

Tris leant back and stooped down to one 
of Lady Thwaite’s young cousins. She was 
a little girl of fifteen, full of the enthnsiastic 
admiration which some girls lavish on other 
girls than themselves. Iris Compton 
was at present the object of Janie Fuller's 
eee like the of stephan: 

e the scent of step! ots 
Janie?” inquired Tria famtly; “I don’t; it 
makes me sick,” Andashe had grown as pale 
as a ih within the last few minutes. 

then don't keep it near dear 

Miss Compton,” ,Pieaded Janie, intent on 
serving the heroine she wes worshipping. 
“Give it tome, I am very fond of the sent, scent, 
and though I were not, it would not matter. 
Change with me; my flower is only 
with a tartan riband; that won't hurt you. 
pat el il the dance if we change the‘ 
dimleaed? "Obspies sell ne ai Ce = 

, please teil me, Miss Comp- 
ton,” besought Janke i in an agony of 


divided ; 
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‘elings There Sper delight in alg 
ing for her goddess. There was hee 
dread o} of not behaving properly and so an- 
poring g her aunt, who had procured for her, 


one of the greatest treats of her young 

fe." Above all there was the \crrot of Grave 

ing down upon herself the wrath of that awful 
old Lady Fermor, 

“No, no, there will still be partners or 

, and I will take the responsibili 


You know it is ay bal janie,” said I, 
hurriedly assertis ivilege with a poor 
attempt at 2 ami) ‘At the game time she 


‘was oatentatiously shaking out her borrowed 
heather and tartan, They were successful in 
bringing to her tide a stripling brother of 
Janie’s, who would ceitainly have been a fitter 
partner for his sister than for the young mis- 
‘tress and beauty of the ball. 

‘As for this very young gentleman who led 
Tris forth to the waltz, he was at the mil ad- 
mari stage of his existence, He would 
not have given a cricket match for all the 
balls in the world, He had already enraged 
Janie by declaring that he couk pots ace 
what she made such a row about in Miss 
Compton, s & maypole of a gitl with a little 

turnip of a head, pink painted cheeks, 
and the recollection of carrots in her hair, 
He would have preferred palling about and 
teasing his sister, by a long chalk, to b 
to stick that beastly rubbish o: 
in the pocket of his jacket, and “to 
tread a measure,” like any other theatrical 
ape, with the young lady of the house. The 
was not even propitiated by the 
circumstance that Iris, in her excitement and 
in the reaction produced by her small achieve. 
tment, chatted to bim as if she had been a 
very chatterbox. 

Sir William fell to the share of the quakit 

He was hogely disappointed, 





y a stroke of 
Tock, though he was ‘considered, by 
embly generally, the luckiest fellow 


Ifany other person received a surprise, at 
the result of the pairing of flowers and 
couples, in one case, he or she was fain to 
Ceetacie that a serene Daa burnsieted a: had 
been unable to carry out private instructions. 

The cotill perce rie remark tad been quite fair, 
several people remarked with approbation, 
when they saw Miss Compton dancing with 

a school-be Oe A a Thee, in his 
shee ot ind, lifting Janie clean off her 
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When the waltz was over there was another 
the An as the es eople x 
it glimy ‘were In- 
lined te ery that the 1 Eeuies Yor the 
Sowers were re Cry and absurd. ee: 

e company found that to every paper 
ot ass’s head which waa extracted from one 
of ths sackae—tiet ire generally reserved 

ie amusement juvenile parties 

on Christmaseve and Trak Night—Lady 

Fermor hed been so liberal as to add, by way 

of bribe, a pretty, more or less valuable 

trinket or fantastic charm, which could be 

a either at a lady's or a gentleman's watch 
ine 

A. hum of gratification on the discovery 
testified that a proportion of the bij 
boys and girls there, were williag to 
fools of themselves for a smalt reward. 

If her fate and her human foes were alike 
minded to betray Iris on this occasion, she 
aust submit so far to destiny, She must 
dance her round with Sir William, as the old 
Gesperate villain danced his round beneath 
the gallows tree, th every eye in the 
room should be upon her and her partner, 
and every soul present mistake the couple's 
relations and injure and insult Iris by the 
nae Tria could not sect © ‘be over- 
come by @ crown, mitre, a] or 
tippet ; Tad abe could ‘not openly ihralt Sr 
William in her grat er's house, by 3 
marked rejection of his claim, and 
the laws of the dance. She was too gentle, 
too courteous, her good breeding went too 


far beyond skin depth, to permit her thus to 
release herself, at the expense of Sir William into 


and the company. ‘The favour or treachery, 
call it which you will, appeared again in the 
dustribation of the crackers, else Sir William 
was indeed the luckiest of men in externals 


oy 4 babies” 
Lh ie We must seem as great babics 
asthe Oller,” she said, with « rush of colour 
to the cheeks which had been pale just befote, 
Shé spoke in 2 formal, cons way—the 
first time she had ehown such a manner to 
him. Padewigprlon y comps at her with a 
more rate 3 

a Gesee a agree unseen, should warn 
you,” she said, lingering, as if she hoped to 


of thought 
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find him superstitious, and to play on his 


superstition : 

“] don't mind,” he anawered in a voice 
balfchoked with the tumult of his feelings. 
"J don't mind anything.” 

She rose and stopped him from saying 
more, She ought to have fastened hia scarf 
on his shoulder, but she left that duty toa 
servant while she clasped her paper rag be- 
neath one arm. 

__ The scene had changed to a harlequinade, 
in which Iris's one ray of comfort was that 
the two must pass comparatively unnoticed 
among much more ridiculous figures causing 
merriment verging on boisterousness. For had 
not tall Nanny Hollis uttering wings pi 
to her shoulders, and was she not dancing 
is Gn ol mle fe fo von 
wing companion wings to his little 
ra, which, as they waved in time to 
the music, gave him the air of making a per- 
petual vain effort to fly up to a level with his 
partner? Was not Ludovic Acton waltzing 
and pointing the beak of a vulture over the 
shoulder of a “vulture maiden” from no 
greater distance than Knotley? 

No wonder Mrs, Mildmay took to re 
proaching her husband as if this were more 
than she had bargained for, more than any 
exemplary matron could come through and 
live or else be for ever ised. 

Is ita masquerade all, Tom? Oh,I 
masquerade balls were confined to 
the opera houses and only attended by actors 
and actresses.” 

“ My dear Amelia, you ought to go more 
y, indeed you it," protested 
the red husband. “This is only one 
of the of the aotillon, You will take 
fags calico balls next you will say calico 
are only got up for musichalls and 
casinos,” ry 

Iris would have hoped that she and her 
partner passed unobserved among the greater 
notorieties, if Sir William had not waiteed a 
litte wildly, as ifhe had lost hia head, so that 
he did not stop with the others, or hear her 
telling him she would not have another turn. 
And when he paused at last, it was before 
Lady Fermor who—Herculean old woman 
2s she had shown herself—was just with- 
drawing to rest for half an hour before supper. 

Iris tried to meet her grandmother's gare 
without betraying consciousness or tremor, 
but the gurl’s modest haze) eyep fell abashed 
before the bold, half-taunting challenge which 
met hers. “What characters are you two young 
people representing?” cried the old lady in 
great good-humour. A pair of ‘I'yrolean 





beggars on the tramp with an organ-grinder? 
A couple of Foresters from the Forshipfal 
company that hold their annual festival at 
the Crystal Falace, only the wives and sweet- 
hearts do not go in character? They ate sup- 
to be too retiring for fancy dresses. 

fell, Iam pleased to see that you are en- 
joying yourselves, and 3'm ready to say ‘God 
bless you, my children,’ whenever you like.” 

Ais drew her arm from Sir William’s, and 
moved hastily away. He might take the 
words as a matter of course, He might not 
understand them in their stagey slang. This 
was 5 forlom hope. But if he were sharper, 
what a cruclly mortifying ordeal for her to 
de thus thrown at any man's head} At the 
head of this man, who could hardly be ex- 
pected to see that she had no share in the 
unwomanly transaction! It was not to be 
thought that he would disclaim it for ber, 
or even feel for her in this humiliating 
position. She had never refused to admit 
that there were nature's noblemen, but 
these she understood to be martyrs, heroes, 
geniuses at the very least, not mere stiff, shy, 
your wires and baronets. She had been 
su to find that Sir William could con- 
duct himself passably ; but he had been led 
into an intolerable blunder, which a better- 

red man might have avoided. He had been 
betrayed by 1 coarseness of ption and 
‘vain credulity, which had him become 
an easy prey to her grandmother's scheme. 
At this very moment Sir William might be 
exulting in what his lands and title could do. 
He might be making up his mind to get rid 
of all the matters on which the couple dif 
fered—of what would sppear to him her 
squeamishness and fads, from the time that 
he consented to take a willing bride. 

Trig was mistress of the situation in the 
two (including acts of the cotillon. These 
were the prettiest, most dramatic, and most 
foreign of the whole, 

A chair was placed in the middle of the 
room, and Isis was the first called to fill it. 
‘A hand-misror was given to ber, a march was 
played by the band, all the young men in the 
room passed insinglefile at the! offierchair, 
each pausing an instant that his image might 
be reflected in the glass she held, If she ac- 
cepted the first man for her partner, ehe must 
Act his i remain, till he, recognising the 





‘ip came 1d to the front of the chair, from 
whith, risen, led her out of the curcle, 
when ought to waltz a single round 
of the Then enother girl seated her- 


self in the chair, and the same performance , 
‘wha repeated. If Cassiopes rejected the Grat | 
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man, she passed her handkerchief across 
mirror, as if she were broshing away the 
offending image; and che might Boon etacing 
quenched partners, one after another, to the 
Jast man, and, blotting him out also, decline 
to dance at all. 

Tt was a tableau rather than a dance, a 
capital tableau for a born actress or a finished 
coquette, who could improve upon the arigi- 
nal idea by fine touches of coyness, disdain, 
hesitation, eurrender, to the delight of the 
audience, 

Iris was no coquette, and she had only one 
thought in her mind, that of pnbliely refusing 
tobave anything mote to do with Sir William 
‘Thwaite, by theoretically wiping out his image, 
Her nimble mind had quickly laid hold of 
ane important deduction. If she accepted 
the first, second, or third man for ber 
of course taking it for granted that none of 
the gentlemen was Sir William—her decision 
would be to a great extent without point. 
It might look the simple effect of girlish shy- 
ness and unwillingness to offend. It would 
be treating the unpalatable suitor thrustupon 
her, exactly as she treated a large proportion 
of the other young men. She must behave 
as if _ = Aetiberarely casting till a 
partner of her choice presented himself; at 
must ait till the reflection of Sir William was 
in the mirror, and she had the chance of 
peeing | wipe it out. Oh, surely then 
he take the hint! and it would dawn 
upon him, that she bad never looked upon 
him in any other light than that of an ac- 


comprehend that she had pitied, even liked 
him, but never cared for him as her grand- 
mother had arranged that they care 
ich other, 
sat the picture of youthful loveliness, 
an erect, undamted carriage which she 
shown before on special occasions, but 
The company, thinking of her 
having some ides of her relations 
grandmother, marvelled that the 
part so well. “She will make a 
ignified mistress of Whitehills. What a boon 
1b Sir William! The man may creep 
into bis shell, and remain there for 
his days, with so efficient a partner. 
not let herself be put upon, She 
know what to do for both—a child like 
How cool and 
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4 The gallants of Eestham behaved with the 
geetlomanlixe geucheriz, the iis of intel- 
gence, and morbid sawoaise which 
is apt to attack the young gentlemen of Eng- 
land when they are unexpectedly called 
for an exhibition of histrionic talent. 
tumbled and stumbled, sidled and boggled 
pt Tris, who sat so still and so steadily, with 
er heart throbbing as if it would burst her 
bosom, or make ity beating heard above the 
rhythm of the march, as with a movement that 


fr, measured and mechanical, abe passed obliged 


handkerchief lightly across the glass, and 
hid the reftection of one smiling, reddening 
face after another. 

Still he did not come. What if in his tag- 
gardness, or in his conceit and volgar desire 
to flaunt his triomph, he stayed to the last? 
‘Then Iris's fastidiousness and determination, 
in place of giving a conspicuous denial to his 
claims, would lend a glaring confirmation to 
the report and to his hopes; because, as 
the daughter of the house and leader of this 
herself of the welcome privilege of not danc- 
ing at all. She began to get dizzy with ap- 

rchension, to be conscious of # panic laying 

ld of her. She would wait no longer, She 
would leave the next reflection unbroken in 
the mirror. But happily agitation did not 
din her eyes, for what she saw was the repre- 
sentation of the upright figure and soldierly 
step {ramping past—contrasting not unfavour- 
ably with the uregular, shuffling paces that 

gone before—the head slightly bent, the 
flushed face glooming with a very passion of 
suspense. It was the image she had been 
ooking for and dreading to see. 

Iris’s arm was not unnerved by the appa- 
tition, With a rapid gesture she swept her 
handkerchief, as xf in the impatience of high 
disdain, right across the glass, 

Iris was conscious of a little stir of sur- 
prise in those around, and then she felt she 
Could go no farther with the play, Instead 
of looking at Sir William's successor in the 
neaily completed file of rejected candidates, 
he shut her eyes fora second and let her 
arm drop, 40 that her handkerchief fell to 
the ground, The next moment she beheld 
Mayor Pollock leering and sncering and 
bowing before her. She had done well ; she 
had given point to her tion with a 
yengeence. She had as much as said that a 
trokendown reprobate, the person she de- 
tested most among her acquaintances, was 

‘ble in her eyes to the squire of White- 


‘The consideration was a small consolation 


the cotillon, she could not well avail 1 
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to Iris, when she was whirled away by the 
ei-devant man about town, with his step made 
up, like everything else about him—to mit 
‘his gout in parece hs hateful, out-of 
a ing coc! "Pon my 

Tdent know what npuh Misa Comp. 
for this mark of your favour, I'm a 
man, #0 that I'm at a loss to know 
Pre done to deserve it, unless you and 
going to be better friends in future, 
may depend upon it I'm eternally 

to you.” 

‘Swearing friendship with Major Pollock— 
was that what Iris had come to? It wasa 
greater consolation that she was soon done 
fs taking ber choice of a arts, tot 

uy er i @ partner, 
the chosen man had to be content with the 
honour of his election, and eschew the profit 
of more than one round of the room. 

Tris did not venture to seek out Sir William 
with her eyes, and learn, by the evidence of 
her senscs, whether he was rampaging in a 
ude fury, or merely moderatcly morose. 
‘She was fain to tiust that he had got enough 
of the cotilon, and would keep himself out 
of the last figure, which was only another 
version of what had gone before. The re- 
‘versal of that rule of society by which a gen- 
theman is sopposed either to sclect or to 
be given to his partocr, in all the various 
forms in which people dispose of themsclves 
or disport themselves in the upper circles, 
must have fascinated the imagination of that 
munster Of the ceremonies—or more probably 
that queen of fashion—to whom the cotillon is 
due, The last figure was a repetition, with a 
slight variation, of the magnanimous i 
sion for a fanciful ei ies than strong 
minded woman to select her charnynon, while 
it also betokened that the invention of the 
author was ning to fal. 

AM the girls in the ballxoom dled to- 
gether in the centre of the room, making a 
stationary blooming ring, with their faces 
turned to an outer ring of young men that 
moved round the deer ing. a lappeereed 
prompted her, # git ant le a step 
forward toa fied man of her acquain- 
tance, who took her hand and Jed her to his 
side. If Iris had been stern in stamping out 
& false impression—a base insinuation—that 
she hed st herself to the 
Thwaite 


z, 


Hl 


a 








proved stubborn in ins public 
cmaonstration which should a 
otis fe, snd sextta Ble Bo is ear 
‘He was in the revolving ri it 

did not wait for him €9 epyt her. She 


eagerly nodded and advanced to Ludovic 
Acton, when he drew near, and went aside 
with him. She did not want to hurt Sir 
William more than she could help. She was 
utterly incapable of wanton cruelty. The 
blow she had dealt had tebounded on her 
own head, the sword thrust was quivering in 
her own heart. She was very glad when Lucy 
Acton graced Sir William with her hend 
before the whole of the young people were 
whirling round in a final waltz. 

Supper followed immediately afterwards. 
Iris might have saved herself from a last 
spasm of fright, for Lady Fermor, who had 
returned to the ball-room, took Sir William's 
arm as the crowning mark of what she had 
intended to have been the significant dis- 
tinction conferred on him throughout the 
evening, and Iris fell thankfolly to her last 


partner. But King Lud did not monopolise the hardly 


attention of his companion. She could not 





keep it from straying to Lady Fermor and 
Sir William ; she could not shake off the 
Sus] that they were 5) 

plotting against her, if it 





plot, when he might merely be complaining 
of her avoidance of him, and Lady peining 
smoothing him, = and rexeating ‘hin 
His face—primitively transparent in spite 
its fair share of sense and intelligence~cer 
tainly looked so black that she feared other 
pecple must remark it, while Lady Fermor 
ad her rallying, our finger, authorita- 
tive expression in ree. 

Iris's guess was not wide of the mark. Sir 
William had said, in his gruff, hurt under- 
tones, “I tell you it is of no earthly use. I 
had better let it alone before worse comes of 
it. Ihave your good-will, I know, but that 
ain't er mg.” 
Now, Thwaite, what in creation are you 


her to jump down your throat? 
‘Did you ever hearof euch-s quality ascoyness? 
Are you not aware it is the most favourable, 
sattering symptom women betray at an early 
atage of a 


down ip the mouth about? You were all 
right we Ti he or, Do you expect than Sir 
a ¢ 


certain malady? Were you never 
told that when a woman is willing, a man can 
‘Dut look like a fool? Do want to look 
like @ fool? Would you deprive us of our 
single, short season of power? Don't we 
Be eae taa “gts noe corse chonpers 

mun what your 
jeaeaon. vit Be. ‘Take my word for it 
that it will tank the scales, if there is 
turning needed. She is just the atyle of gi 
the $e be idiotic ebout green 
rubbish of ‘weeds, beetles, and anais’ 


ge 
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and all the rest of it, Youscan show her 
your house, too; end it is not like 
to be plain with you—you ob- 
serve I don’t butter you up—it is a fine place 
of its kind. You have my consent to press 
suit. 1 will see that you are not worsted 
in the end, but you cannot expect that you 
are to walk over the field and conquer, with: 
out a siege ora battle, or the shabbiest skir 
mish. The prize would not be worth the 
winning if you got it at so easy a rate.” 

Lucy fotlowel Iris to her room that night 
“ Oh Gear, it hes been eu a nr? ing | 
everybody says 80,” exclaime: nina 
glow. “I never enjoyed anything half 0 
much in my life. 1 feel perfectly demoral- 
ised; and, do you know, that dear fellow, 
Sir William, has promised such a handsome 
subscription for the harvest feast) He 
waited for me to speak of it. Of course 
Ishould not have thought of asking him to put 
down his name the first time I had spoken 
to him. But when he saw I was pleased 
with bis volunteering a subscription, in the 
handsomest, most modest manner, 1 assure 
you, darling, he wished to double it. I had 
actually to forbid it, There is a man with 
his heart in the right place. That is of 
twice as much consequence as his having 
samped and dug his fiste into his eyes, after 
the fashion of Gerald and Charlie over their 
Latin Grammar, or putled an oar or ridden 
a hurdle race at Oxford or Cambridge. I 
was quite struck with his appearance to- 
night. He is « fine, soldierly-! ooking man 
when one comes to study him closely. I 
don’t in the least wonder that you, who value 
all that is honest and kind, like him so 
much, though you tease him a little.” 

It became clear enough to Iris, in her 
open; aaa picked po geod Gel soee 
‘open, pic! a go more 
i aed oe sec 

“Tam ve been 7» Lucy,” 
she anid, wei. ae 

“Oh, happy! Iam only afraid it is wrong 
to be 80 happy in a scene of mere worldly 
gaicty—thoug! the Church does not con- 

innocent gaiety, does it, dear? ‘Then 
there is tomorrow to look forward to, I 
shall so enjoy sceing Whitebills again in a 
new light. But I shall leave you now, Iris, 
for you do look tired, and no wonder; but 
you must be at your brij to-morrow.” 

Tris was at last at liberty to pace up and 
down her room, toss on her sleepless pillow, 
and cry, “Oh! 1 am glad it was not my real 
birthday,” with the restless, tumultuous, half- 
fanciful trouble of youth, 
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CHAPTCR XXVII—"1 WOULD f HAD SOME 
FLOWERS 0! THE SPRING!” 
+" The starn of mdaight shall ba deve 
aah 
Teulats dunce ther wiyward round, 
[tie crys mca 
‘Wospswoarn 
T° trve lived but for one spring in the 
very heart of spring 1s to have had a joy 
that might be deswred by the angels 
No poem, no picture could give for an 
instant the sense of umversal benediction that. 
‘comes down with the full sudden bursting of 
sptingtide over the land. There 1s always a 
suddenness, alvaye ‘one morning when the 
tidings are flashed in glad thniling notes from 
bough to bough , when the sunshine 1s sweeter 
and mider—the air faller of quiet promise of 
blessing There 1s always one day when the 
valleys laugh and sing more glonously, and 
when the hills are more joyful together be 
fore the Lord 
To every “flower o' the spring” there 18 a 
season, from the first snowdrop that peeps 
fiom under the dry, dead leaves at the bot- 
tom of the wood, to the last ha 
that bursts on the top of the late white hedge 
row 
And yet there is always ag it were a meet 
ing of seasons-~a time when the flowers 
‘come up that they may be together for a 
while, that together they may ty tn ther 
beautiful way to make more glad the heart of 
man—more glad and more good 
* One ranment now way gv. ov re 
Oup mnt at deat at erry pore 
‘The apint of the waason 
"Sic hey tal fog soy 7" 
vonage ae 
‘Ab! for many years, of that ‘“nnard eye 
which 1s the bliss of sohtude” be but keen 
enough Of vinon 
‘Yet better even than the after vision of 
poets and seers 18 one free, fresh hour when 
your footstep falls upon the daisies, having 


‘There were places in the neighbourhood of 
‘Mark Marshes where Genevieve Bartholomew 
stood alone and stirless while hours passed 
by unnoted, dim hollows m the fir 
ankle-deep with wild hyacinth, woodland 
paths blue with forget me not, moist beck 
sides glossy with unfolding fronds of fern 
The sloping sides of the Gill were over 
grown with a mch luxuriance of large pale 
prnnroses , with fragile, trembling, pink upped. 
anemones, and dark scented violets were 
there, with timid white woodiuff The purple 
orchis stood up strong and firm im the green 
pasture-lands, the glowing yellow Mary buds 
filled the marshes , the daffodils 

+ That coms before the swallow dare, 

‘Aad ¢uke the winds of March seth beaaty 
these danced only in favoured spots; one 
spot most favoured bemg the orchard at the 
back of the cottage at Netherbank. 

Genevieve had hardly known what to make 
of the thick clusters of crisp green lanceolate 
leaves that had thrust themselves through the 
grasa and the dead wth in such fine 

Her father kept an amused and 


bud deliberate silence, even though he was called 


out from ie studio day to pesca son 
amazing change, or growth, or new devel 

ment = It rate with every leaf and bud 
that was responding to the spnng sunshine su) 
the little front garden, Everything gave a 
quite distinct delight, because it was so good 
as to come up éhere, and be watched by one 
who had never before watched a flower grow- 
ing, and unfolding, and coming to its tints, 
ats curves, and full perfections, The daffo- 
dils were somewhat slow of development, as 
became thew stately ways, the slender green 
buds came very gradually to thei fuljgr form 
and finer unt Eben all at once 2 dBzen or 
80 among them began to bow their heads— 
to be ready for the great crists of their hves, 
the cris proving to the world that their Tong 
promise had not been given out of a vain self- 
estimate They stood there at last, the shell 
of silver brown tissue thrown back, the great 


nowhere else to fall for the crowding of them, wide-open,amber tmted cup quivering proudly 
when you feel upon your cheek and forehead on the strong stem, the paler petals standing 
the cool dainty aims that come up from the round like rays round a pictured saint Yeu, 
blue wea, and reach through the boughs they stood there, and they danced to the 
of tufted larches and tasselled willows, and muse of the AZohan harp that was in the 
when your car hstens entranced —always apple boughs, and the birds sang to the 
newly entranced—to the voice of the cuckoo same, and altogether you knew that it was 
that comes to you from the whinbrake on good to be at Murh-Manshes in the spring 0’ 
the ball the year. 
rok 
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“¥ wonder if the debght of 3 could be of 


too rare a nature to one not used to it?” hitle 


Noel Bartholomew said one day He was 
srttuig on the cige of the old draw well, 
Gencieve was feeding the pigeons that had 
come wheeling down at her call, It was yust 
the Jand of day on which to be sdle—to feel 
that idleness meant growth and refreshmg, 
und dehverance from spiritual stagnation. 
But Noel Bartholomew had enjoyed several 
such days now, and he was begmning to feel 
that they might have their dangers. 

Genevieve, throwing down her last handful 
of corn, came and sat Leside him, and heard 
all that he had to say of the soft dreamful 
mood that had come over um, 


* Yevwnot will my will nor werk my work,” 


he said, “and yet I feel well and happy, or 
rather happier It 15 strange, but I cannot 
help feelmg that this calm 1s like the calm 
that comes before a storm ’ 

“ A haat storm, perhaps, haihng new ideas 
down upon you.” 

“No, I am not waiting for tdeas_ The 
‘Anone' i all but done. Then I shall 
finish the ‘Sir Galahad,’ and after that I 
have it an my rind that ¥ should like to 
a landsenpe—a wide sweep of 
barugh Moor, with a dark grey sky torn 
flying before the wind" 

Cs , my father ! 

«+» But of I were a ter, now here 1 
my subject coming me as shyly us you 
pase Three little maidens with three little 
mmules, bearing thrce little bunches of flowers 
of the field And there! three little curtseys 
dropped Iike one, to show how manners hoger 
an Likely places ” 

“Do you haow that Keturah has decided 
that not another of your flower-maxiens 18 to 
be admitted into the kitchen this year?” said 
Mr. tholomew when the cluldren had 
tan to go, having offered their flowers and 


and 


received the usual reward of thanks and- 
1 Sages, the important possibilities it held for 


soles. ‘She declared to me this 
that there were seventeen of them between 
school hours and sunset last evening.” 

“Little dears 1” 

“T beheve you bbe them 2” 

“That 1s precisely what Mrs. Caton sad 
the other day, when I went m laden with the 
Gowers that the children had brought to me 
28 I passed through the village.” 

“What else did Mrs Caton say?” 

“She smd many things. Would they n- 
terest you?” 

“Some of them mght. Mrs Caton often 
‘says interesting things” 


‘That must be done. quite 
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“So she does, especially when they are a 
spiteful,” 


“ That 1s spiteful of you, my dear.” 
“Ttis, and I recall 1t.” 
“What made you say it? It was not hke 
‘Was your visit an unpleasant one?’ 

“Tt was not parhcularly pleasant, Why 
should Mrs Caton have asked me about— 
about Mr Kurkoswald? She wanted to know 
wf I could tell her why he had stayed throe 
months at Usselby alter writing to tell old 
Charlock that he was commg for three nights? 
+» Howdo people get to know of such 

things? And why should they care?” 
“ Was that the worst you had to endure?” 
“There was more of the same kind. [ 
was asked what Mr, Kirkoswald was domg m 
London now,’ repled Genevieve, her colour 
deepening to a loveher tint, even under her 
father’s gaze‘ Mrs Caton had heard that 
he had gone up to buy furniture. I could 
only tell her that I did not know, and that 
‘Mr. Kirhoswald had told you that he was 
gong vp on busmess I had also to confess 
I did not know when he was coming 
back, that I did not knowhow long he meant 
to stay at Usselby when he did come, and 


it that I did not know whether he was ever 


going to live on the Continent again or not. 

And all the while I had the satiafiction of 

that neither Mrs Caton nor her fnends 
Jieved in my ignorance.” 

“Well, that was rather trying for you...» 
Tt x, a8 you say, wonderful how people get 
to know of things 2 sinall towns, more won- 
derful stil that they should take so iex- 
pheable an interest in what does not concern 
them” 


“Oh, it 1s not what they know that makes 
the strangeness of it, it 18 what they conjec- 
ture! If they would only cease from con- 

” . 

They were hardly likely to cease with such 
attractive ground to go upon, the delicate 
nature of st, the uncertainty of its present pas- 


the future—all these things, that should have 
inspired a kind silence, were a8 so many in- 
centves to gossip, to flippant suggestion, to 
unchantable conclunon. 

And yet it 1s easily concervable that there 
was not im that Thurkeld Abbns cotene a 
single mdividual who would have faled in 
‘one single particular to take the part of the 
Good Samantan, had Genevieve Bartholomew 
‘been found wounded in any of the dark way- 
sides of hfe, or mm any way needing compas- 
ston of thews, It 1s ctrange how a human 
bemg will stab another to the heart with an 
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unkind word, who could never bear to see 
that other with an aching nthout try- 
ing to reheve the pain Why 6 we blun 
der so? Why but because we have facilely 
fallen mto an 1ll groove, and made no effort 
to get out therefrom, 


{CHAPLER XXVIU—A BEGINNING OF GRIDS 


‘To this the courteous prince 

Acconled with his wontrd courtuy 
arin it? 

Courtesy with a taoch of eae 

Onrnin1 to one of the sudden mpulses 
by which his hfe was manly ordered, Noel 
Bartholomew set out alone one morning for a 
day’s sketching. He was not fond of gomg 
alone, but not knowing whither ns mood 
and the aspect of the scenery might lead 
tum, he dechned the offer of ins daughter's 
company. 

“You will be glad 
wntng,” he said “Letters from London 
pets few and far borers ot late.” 

be le are sure to forget us uf we forget 
them,” said Genevieve, feeling some 
of conscience at the remembrance of a 
of letters docketed “unanswered” on her 


table 

“ Anyhow, they will forget us!” rephed 
her father as he tumed away. 

He waa not in @ very equable frame of 
mind. Out of doors the spring sunshine 
intoxicated him, #0 to speak fe could say 
‘things, and think them, and dream 
that were quite impossible to him im the less 
stimulating atmosphere of his own studio or 
the cottage fireside. But there was always 
reaction, always after each hour of expan- 
sion, of spontaneity, of vivid, passionate in 
ght there ane a Soson hae of doubt, 
of vague, nam ly mtting by 
the ashes of the dead fre 

It was not new to him, this alternation, 
this change from swift fight over the sunt 
regions of possible achievement to chams 
and darkness on the barren ground It 13 
new to no man over whose soul the thing 
called gemus tyranmises, But Bartholomew 
was becoming aware of changesin the manner 
of the tyranny, aware, too, that his seasons 
of desolation were more prolonged, more 
frequent , worse than all, they were in & 
manner unaccountable. 

‘That long dead time of gloom which had 
followed upon hug bereavement had not besn 
in itself & matter for wonder, for perplexity. 
At had been unc of all men, up to 
the measure, and most men had sympe- 
thized—-that up to them measure also 

‘Tt was different now. There had been no 


new bereavement, uo new shock, and the 
Peralye of his oor ‘Powers was in bony 

a nt nature = It was creeping dpon 
hum by slow and irregular degrees 

‘This was his own idea. He did not share 
wt. No one divined 1¢ 

Genevieve only saw that since that autumn 
day when he bad set his palette in the new 
studio at Netherbank, he had worked more or 
Jess steadily, and with more or less of success 
She had anticipated a period of comparative 
machvity, she had almost hoped for it of 
Late, that her father might have rest. A 
long, peaceful, unsexed rest that was not the 
rest of incapacity would give him back the 
power to place himself where he had stood 
when he was most conspicuous m the sight 
of men, or higher still, it might be, He had 
not touched the hit yet, of this she wap 


of a day for letter- certain. 


‘So it was that this depression of mood did 
not move and to any nw Cie fear 
“ Anyhow, they will forget us'” he said as he 
went out, and Genevieve smiled, watching 
bum as he crossed the field where the young 
green barley wae springing. “ He wi! 
avimon of another and more glorious Enone 
before he reaches Birkrigg Gull,” the gu} sad. 
to herself, knowing tnat the Ainone he had 
already created was aj ing 2 finer per 
fechon than anything he had given to the 
world yet 

Her prophecy was fulfilled, not only in the 
spirit, but also to the letter. As Noel Bar- 
tholomew went on through thc low ly ing pas- 
ture lands that were all golden with the great 
marsh-mangolds,dappled with daisies, musical 
with the songs of the thrash and the lark, he 
thought no more of the neglect of men, and 
the sense of the lfclong under appreciation 
that he could not but be aware of cewed to 
bea pamtohun It would be with him as it 
had. been with Millet—he would sleep, sleep 
soundly, and men would awake to the 
knowledge of him and hus work when he 
knew 2t not. But Genevieve would know, 
she would come and whisper it to him where 
he lay, and he would entrcat of her before 
that time came to take care that he should 
ie where kang Cups, and dees Won BOW 
It wae ve le on such a mormng to 
feel as Kens had felt, that the dauies Sere 
growing over hum already, and there was no 
shadow of grief in the feeling, rather was 
there a new longing for this perfectness of 
test, of which the daisies were whuspering, 10 
the lonely mansh lands 

Neither was this mood a permanent one, 
‘The next was fuller of hope for the hfe that 
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now 1s Ihe world had not seen his last 
and best work, A few weeks more and it 


should be seen. And then and there, thnk. 
ing of bis pxture’s reception, there sprang 
another vision pieture to his brain—a far 
young Nausicaa, surprised by the wandering 
Ulysses as she stood among the sedges by 
the side of the npplng nver He saw her 
standing as plainly as if she hid stood there 
among the reeds of Mutk-Manishes, so plamly 
that he could wonder at the roundness of 
her strong white arm, at the grace of her 
Greck dress, at the surpnse that was on her 
parted lips, and in her lovely eyes—eyes blue 
as the forget me nots that were round him 
everywhere in Brrkrigg Gill His way was 
no inore lonely, nor long. Before he awoke 
from hs v3s10n he was out on the hill top that 
was almost opposite to Yarrell Croft, and a 
picture, loveler than the lovchest dream hiv 
brain had ever wrought, lay stretched out be 
fore him—a picture that would have tempted 
him to despair, if nature might so tempt a 
man 

It was a scene for Turner, and for none 
other smce The mystery of soft, sunny, 
male gold vapour that was upon the distant 
dales, veiling everything, and with 60 trans 
parent a vcil chat nothing was hil, was hard]; 
a thing to be attempted without forethought. 
Noel Bartholomew sat a long tune thinking 
Defore he began. When he dul begin he 
worked with a will, and the result was not 
wholly distasteful to him Yet he was not 
satisfied No artist, no poet, no sculptor 1» 
acquainted with satifaction. 

He was standing back from his easel, 
wondering if he had made the cloud-shadow 
‘that was upon the trees that divided one dalc 
from another dark enough He was afraid 
of distubing the sense of mystery that he 
bad achieved. Tt was the one thing that he 
had desired to achieve. 

Quite suddenly, as he stood there, he 
became aware of footsteps close to him =A 
figure was coming stndimng up the Inll ade 
Pathway that was all grown over with mect- 
ing bars and wild raspberry canes, “Oh, 
itis Mr Richmond!” he said, holding out 
ins hand, “I did not know that you were 
at home , we had heard that you were in 
London" 

“No such luck! My sister is there ; she’s 
been there this three weeks,” sard the young 
man with 4 touch of something that might 
be displeasure, or might be disconsolateness 
But don't let me interrupt you,” he added 
courteously, “I sew 
see you from the billiard room window, and 


were here, I could you 
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I thought I would just come over and watch 
you a bit, if you don't mind... Its aw- 
fully slow being by one’s self.” 

“That seems to be the general finding of 
poor humanity,” rephed the artut. “And 
so far from objecting to your coming, I am 
obhged by 1t.... What do you think of 
the sketch?” ‘ 

“ Ah, that’s capital! Now I should call 
that first class, of ut were a httle bit clearer 
Why, you've even got Craig's old house and 
the stunted oak by the mere. It's water 
colour, isn't 1t? What 2 splendid picture it 
would make in oil, wouldn't 1t?—especially 
af you could put a little more colour ito it 
You've got that distance to perfection. Sull, 
{always luke oi! pamting best. Shall you do 
that over again in onl?” 

“ Yes, probably " 

“ And I suppose you intend it for London, 
for some of the exhibitions ?” 

“ That 38 not certain + very seldom 
send my works to the exhibitions.” 

“Don't you? Well, I thought I hadn't 


seen your things about much, They're an- 
fully good.” 

“They please you?” 

“Yes, they do, and, do you know, I've 


been thinking a good bit that I should lke 
to have something of yours—somcthng 
really first class, you know. I thought once 
T'd ask you to paint me, And then ] thought 
Iw watt a ycar or two before I was 
panted.” 

“You are quite right in waiting. Cha- 
racter can only come with years Holbein 
used to say that filty years was the mght age 
tor a woman to have her portrait pamted.” 

“ Fifty! Oh, come, he nght as well have 
said a hundred at once. IY shan’t watt ult 
I'm fifty And I don’t sec why I need wait 
any longer to have some sort of a picture 
of yous, that 15, xf you will pat me onc. 
T should bhe to have one specially done for 
mysclf.” 

‘Was the master of Yarrell Croft fechng for 
once that he actually was the master, now 
that its mistress was away? He was quite 
aware of a sudden desire to make an expen- 
ment as to the extent of his authonty. There 
unght be danger, but the danger was not 
without its attractions 

“TI bave no objection at all to paint a 
picture for you,” sad Bartholomew, saying 
it as much out of lus natyral good-wil] and 
tendency toward concession, as out of any 
other consideration. “But I should wih 
to have a clear idea mm your own mind 
as to the lund of picture you would hike.” «| 
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“Oh, I know quite well what I like, and 
an idea has just come mto my head that I 
think would do capitally, Why shouldn't 
you turn a httle yust where you are now, and 
pamt that hill side and Yarrell Croft into the 
Picture you are dong? It would be all 
night, you know. If you come a tnt futher 
bach you can see the house, and all that 
distance that you have painted at the same 
time.” 

“So I can,” sad Bartholomew, feeling that 
that square block of stone would destroy 
every particle, of sentiment that the picture 
could ever have, Still, 1t was very natural 
that the youth should wish, beyond all other 
things, to have a pictue ot his own home, 
the house where he had been born, and whete 
he had lived Ins untroubled hie. Bartholo- 
mew made no objection, he would pamt 
Yarrell Croft, since 118 owner wishcd to have 
at painted, 

Tie sat 2 hitle longer, working at the 
fis aes He woah have to come a 
and yet again, perhaps many times, if hd , 
this thing that Cecil Richwond wished to 
have done, He felt mstinctively that nothing 
in the way of generalisation would be appre | 
ciated, Every mndow and door, cvely tree { 
and shrub, every gate and every hedge iow 
would beey Ae sand inits place. He seemed 
to see tchy, vaporous picture grow! 
into a coloured pi tora before his en 

Cecil Richmond had seated himself among 
the moss and the thick primrose leaves that 
covered the bank side , and he sat there with 
his head thrown back, his amms folded, a 
cigar between his lips—the very personifica 
tion of youth satisfied with itself, with its 
antecedents, with ats present prosperity, with 
ite future prospects. Bartholomew could not 
hilp looking at hum from time to tune, won- 
dering at him, not envying him, 

Almost he hhed him. If he were unculu- 
vated he was mgenuous, or scemed so. If 
he were not without ostentation, neither was 
he without the sinall courtesies and deferences 
that he on the surface of social life, and are 
60 pleasant and useful. 


“You will come over and have some a 


luncheon?” he said as Bartholomew began to 
pack up his biushes, and it may be that the 
artist would have been glad to accept the 
snvitation had nothmg pievented him, But 
he was prevented, ‘Lhe knowledge that he 
‘would not have gone to the house for luncheon 
had Dina Richmond been thure, was sufi- 
cient to keep hum from it when she was not 
there. 

‘The invitanon was pressed, and agam 
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declined , but Bartholomew went homeward 
‘by the same way that young Richmond went. 

« Téyou ave going back by the moor,” said 
Cecil, “come through the gardens; it will 
save you half a mile at least... Have 
you ever been over the place? It was 
pnory once, you know—Yarrell Priory. That 
‘old aichway—you can see it from herc—was 
an arched gateway in the walls of the pnory 
gardens ; so they say, That, and the bits of 
masonry about it, are all that is lett of the 
old establishment. My great-grand{ather 
‘bull this house, and an old Putian he must 
have been, He wouldn't have the name 
kept up, but must needs call the house after 
the field he had built tn. It was not built 
on the site of the old priory, that was wo 
low, too far down in the wood. Rut that 
needn't have mattered. We could have 
ept the name,” 

“ You mmght resume it, af you chove,” sug 
gested Bartholomew. 

“So we might, I've said 0 to Di scores 
of times, but she’s as stff in hu own way 
asa womin can be, and thats saying a 
lot... . But there, that’s the archway, 
it’s Gothic, you know. Shouldn't you say it 
‘was Gotlnc 2” 

” Yes, cettamly I should,” saul Bartholo» 
mew, “and I should say at us eluventh-cen- 
tury worh, of I may judg.” 

Tt was a great round-hcaded arch, with 
plain round mouldings of solid design, Lhe 
pier and the capitals were compleiely covered 
with the strong gicen ivy that had foutisbed 
there for centuries, ‘The walls on either 
hand had been covered with wile trully 
work, and the clematis that crept in and out 
was just bursting into leaf. Lhe young 
sprays wore waving in the breeze, A lzough 
the archway you could see un old fountain 
among the greenery of the inner gaiden. A 
par of tortoise-shell butterflies were quivering: 
‘agamst the blue sky. The pale bii,ht green 
of hollyhockteaves brightened pait of the 
ground-space , lilies and irmes weie coming 
up nearer to the gate, Ihe boughs of clumb- 

rosu-tices fluttered cvurywhere, making 
a tame to a scene that could not ful to 
be suggestive to the eye of an artist of any 
ght. 


Why shouldn't you have this painted in- 
stead of the housc?” ashed Baitholomew, 
with the sense of snatching at means of 


escape. 
“You think this would make 2 good 
22” 
“Certanly Ido. When the summer and 
autumn flowers are out it must Le almost 
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perfect. And garden scenes are less com- 
mon than they might be To say the trath, 
I have often longed to pat one, and years 
ago I made some studies of flowers for the 
purpose , but I have never seen anything 
tke this to inspire me.” 

0) xorg well, then you shall pant 
both,” said the young man, speaking rather 
as Disrach's Young Duke might have spoken 
to Sir Carte Blanche ‘‘ How soon can you 
get them done?’ 

Bartholomew smiled “It will take some 
tame to pamt two such pictores as you seem 
to desire,” he sau, “that 1s, unless I do 
them on a very small scale 

“Oh, but f dont want them on a small 
scale,” said Cecil “1 Itke a picture thet you 
can see across the room as you sit by the 
fireside " 

“There [ agree with you, ' sad the punter 

Asilence followed "Bartholomew was in 
a momentuy perplexity. Should he ask 
this new and imperious patron of the fine 
vuts to consider so unimportant a thing as 
pace, or should he not? It evidently was 
unimportant to him = It was a matter on 
which Noel Bartholomew had alwiys been 
stupidly sensitive, and it was quite within 
the range of things that Cecil Richmond 
should take oflence, and imagine that Bar 
tholomew was sceptical as to his power to 
pay for the commussions he had given 

So it was that silunce came about The 
two men parted at the gate that opened into 
the field pathways above the house, and 
Bartholomew went on his way alone “I 
can moke it all nght,” he said to himsclf as 
he went on “I need not ash the price I 
should get in the mathet " 


HAPTLR XXIX —LETHE’S GLOOM, BUT NOT 


1s QUIET 
Hat trast me gentlemen I Ul provo moro trao 
Ahan those that have mon. canning to be strvago * 
SRAxESL BARE 


‘Wena the wheels of hfe beginning to drag 
1 ttle heavily in the thatched cottaze m the 
bariey-field as the spring days went on? 

‘fit were so, 1t could only be a very hitile, 
there was 40 much to be done, so much to be 
cared for New interests went on increasing 
as they always do when people are capable of 
being intrested, and the old interests went 
on deepening and growing into the hfe of 
things to an extent that could only have been 
found if some siern fate had ordered that 
‘Yhey should be suddenly toin up by the roots 

Sometimes, remembenng that the home at 
Netherbaenk was, after all, only a tempo 
ay arrangement, Genevieve would feel as if 
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her pulse st for the moment Day by 
day the little spot of earth was growing 
dearer, day by day the fact was becomng 
more plamnly wnitten that for good or for ill 
her life wis one with another hfe, and 1 
‘seemed to the girl, m her mtense love for the 
plare, asf the affinity that existed between 
that other soul and her own could hardly be 
quite the same affinity if rt had to exist apart 
from the moor 1nd the sea, from the bids 
and the flowers, from the sun on the hills, 
and the bieezes on the chtf top, from all that 
made gladsome the days that came and 
went in the neighbourhood of Murk-Manshes 

They were gladsome shill for Genevieve, 

when she was out among the glad 

ness, though no letter came, nor any tidings 
Tt was very foolish, she knew, this hilf expec 
tancy, this childish disappointment How 
could he write with no pretext for wnt 
ing? Stull, vague wonders came and went 
and rnocent recallings of the expenence of 
her gush fnends Sometimes clarker visions 
came =Whatif Mr Kirkoswald had yelded 
to one of his old impulses, and had gone 
ajain to the Continent to remain for years? 
‘What if st were so? What then? Well, no- 
thing even then but teust and faith, perfect 
faith mn the fuendship of George Kirkoswald 

It seemed to her that she had so much 
ground for her faith, though it was not a 
tmatter of proportion 

Going up to the Haggs one day, and enter- 
ing by the otackyard, she had overheard 
Dorothy Craven crooning a little song, an 
ancient love ditty, that ran thus — 

Mh a yetocoecaee ee 
For st Bold tn amy father s Bulle 
‘You dye fur love of ase ™ 

“TT did not know that you could sing, Mis 
Criven,” said Genevieve gaily, going round 
between the stacks to where Dorothy was 
spreading her laces and hnens carefully on the 
hedge Dorothy blushed hke a school girl, 
Dut she smiled too, She was not annoyed, 
neither was she so sorrowful as she had been 
It was easy to see that m some way or other 
life was going more easily for her 

‘Tt was not much that she brd to tell, but 
she told it as of knowmg tht Genevieve 
might have more than one reason for beng 
glad to hear it told 

“T can only guess who's behind 1t all,” she 
said, “but let him be who he will, 1 
he'll have kus reward =I was aboot at t' 
end wi’ one thing an’ another, an’ Mr, Damer 
threatening to sell us up tor t’ rent af ‘twasn't 
paid afore May-day There's some influence 
somewhere, or he'd never ha’ wnitten the 
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letter be has written to me, tellin’ me ‘at of 
a little more time ‘ud be a convemence I 
can take st, without feelin’ anyways anxious, 
‘Think, o' that' an‘ as polite a letter as sf it 
had been written to a duchess.” 

“Then you can see your way now?” 
Genevieve asked. 

‘There was 2 ttle darkening of Dorothy's 
face, poor face, st had grown so used to 
darkening | 3 

“ Telt all depend upon the harvest,” she: 
snd “One good old fashioned harvest would 
set me on my feet again nicely, It all depends , 
o’ that” H 

Genevieve could not help wondoring, as 
she went away again, what effect this little 
improvement m Miss Craven's p 
would have upon the hopes of Ishmacl 
Crudis_ Still it was not to be expected that 
Mr Kurhoswald—for bis was the mfluence 
that had wrought upon Mr Damer—this she 
knew, and Dorothy knew it too—it was not 
to be expected of hum that he should rcfram 
from helpmg Miss Craven to stand firm over 
a crisis, because theie was a chance that if: 
she should fal to stand she might be dnven 
Sie re to phic the wreck aot cone | 
y fe might be sorry for Ishmatl 
Crudas, but he was too chivalrous not to be 
more bony still for a woman who was fighting 
the battle of life bravcly, though the odds were 
40 desperitely agunst her. It was only a 
hittle thing that he had done, but Genevieve 
‘was glad that he had done 1t, glad and proud 
too, though she could take no credit to her- 
self George Kirkoswald bad made a care- 
ess seemng promise to her, and he had kept 
at carefully, but he would have done the sime 
had the promue been made to any human 
being that breathed 

And then in the falness of her heart, and 
im the hghtness of spuit that comes when 
‘your foot 1s on the furf, she spoke aloud, 

“He could never, never fail fiom his 
word!" she said. 

‘And though she spoke softly and sweetly, 
something caught up the sound and gave it 
Dack again, as if with a touch of mockery— 

“He could never, never fail from his 
word 1” 

She remembered st afterwards, the zopet- 
tuon where no echo was, the cunous touch 
of contradiction that scemed to be m the 
lepeating voice, even though that voice was 
still her own 

She was going bhomewards now, down 
through the bramble brakes that were green 
with the young crisp leaves, though the lanes 
all golden and blve At the stile by the 


barley-field she stopped a moment, listening 
as if suddenly compelled to listen, and again 
the apoken word came back to her from the 
upland, apoken as she had meant 2t this tune, 
as she had imtunded it out of her full and 
fervent fath— 

“He could never, never ful from his 
word!” 

She was still standing there with her hand 
on the stile when she saw a small, darkly 
clad figure sting inmde the hedge, It was 
Davy Drewe, touching his yellow curls, and 
coming forward with a blush. 

“Were you wating for me, Davy?” she 
saxd, speaking in the half tender way that had 
attracted the little fellow so much. “Come 
‘with me ito the house and have some tea ' 

“T mustn't, J mustn’t stay no longer,” the 
boy sad. “De stayed a long time, an’ it's 
my last might at home Mother sax? I onght 
come an say ‘good bye’as 1 was goin’ oot 

“ You are going on a foreign yovage' 
child! and poor mother! Why, 
will it be before you are bach again, Davy? 

Ihe boy turnad pale, very pale, and he 
Iifted his eloquent blue eyi» to Genevieve's 
face, but no words would come, or, at any 
rate, not the words he would have said 

He could only say that by did not know 
when he would be back again. The shy 
was Boing from port to port, and from lan 
to land, the owners themselves hardly know 
bo ere! Davy did not seem to care 

r bO that he was out on the wild waters 
again. 

“ Are you so fond of the sea?” Genevieve 
asked wonderingly. 

“No, miss, Im no way fond on it,” the 
ctuld said, speakmg as if perplxed by his 
“But Ah don’t never rest when. 
Ah’m ashore.” 

“You do not?... a that ees seem‘ 
strange|. . . But you not forget me, 
Davy? And you shall have thn,’ Gene- 
vieve said, drawing a tiny book from her 
pocket,a much worn copy of “The Imitation." 
“You shall have this to make you think of 
me, and to remind you of that day when you 
were so nearly drowned. I have my httle 
* Viking’ to remind me of you. And I shall 
pray for you, and sometimes 1 shall sing 
a hymn that 1s a prayer for all that are 
tm pent on the sea . But I will not 
keep you any Jonger non = Your mother wil 
want to have you all to herself to-mght 
Good bye, Day} You will come and seg 
me when you come back agam.” ait 

‘There was no answer, but the wustfuly 
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blue eyes filled with sudden tears asthe little 
lad turned away, and Genevieve, standing by 
the stile watching him, felt a tear or tuosteal 
down her own face for very sympathy She 
felt certam that the child had left somethmg 
unsaid that he had wanted to say Poor 
little fellow! The memory of him would 
always be interwoven with the other memo 
nes of that fateful day in Soulsgrif Bight It 
was his mother’s distrss for him that had 
drawo Genevive thither, and if she had 
never gone down to the Light how different 
Ife might have been, how colourless, how 
cold, how empty, how mnconceivably unblest ! 

She still stood there, lost in a hind of 
reverie that often cime over her now ‘The 
sun was turning the young leaves of a 
sycainore m the hedgcrow to morsels of glow 
Ing transpaient amber, a man was ploughing 
im a brown field beyond, the sea-gulls and 
crows were boldly following ium. A plover 
Was crying across the uplid, some lambs 
were bleating in a meadow across the lanc 
Ahey were blcating rather piteously, Gene 
vieve thought, but she did not understand 
the appeal Prcsently she saw that one of 
the mother-ewes had got out through the 
hedge, and was running down the lane, cr; 
as she went, then standing still, and looking 
back, crying agai, and finally hurrying to 
the hollow in the hedge silently. Over and 
over the anxious mother repeated all this, 
and then Guocvicse, going out fiom the 
barley-ficld, saw that a tiny white famb hid. 
been caught among the dense, prtckly under 
growth of the hedge. Agam the mother 
sto d bleating to xt, then slic ran on, looking 
bach enticingly eagerly, stying planly, “2 of 
low mi, try to follow me !! 

What could be done im such a strat? 
Guncvieve wondcred, endeavouning in vain 
to extncatc the small creature hersulf. She 
would ask hei father to come—but no, here 
was help nner Some one was coming 
down fiom the moor, some one on horseback, 
and sceing a damtuy-clad figure in the lane, 
he came more quickly 

“Oh, you have come back ! you have come 
back agun!’ Genevieve exclumed, hanily 
hnowing the words she used, in her sudden 
surpuse and gladness ihere was a 


living light in her eyes, a glow of glad colour 1 


on hei face. She stood there, watching 
George Kuhosnald, who had dismounted, and 
‘ps taking the lamb m his ams tenderl, 
carefully, lest he should tear the wool, Then 
he put it back into the field again with its 

er, using such gentleness as strong men 
do use, having pity for all weak things. 
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“ You were sure to come,” said Genevieve, 
who was waiting for him i the jane, stand. 
ing there tall, and strarght, and happy, and 
‘peautful—beautifal with a quite new beauty , 
oF 50 thought as he took her two 
hands m his silently. “You were sure to 
come,” said the gul, “since I was needing 
help * 

“Then you have never needed me til 
to-day?” 

“T did not say that * 

“No, you Icft me to infer it” 

“Tam not answerable for your inferences,’ 
she sud, spahing the ungentle words quite 
tly... “What else do you infer?* 

“T infer that you have been very happy 
these five wecks ” 

“ ‘That ts correct , I brave been happy ” 

“ Duning my absence?! 

“ During your absence” 

‘They still stood there in the shadow of the 
cnsp green hedgerow, through which the ye! 
Jow sun wis struggling Genevieve had dis 
engaged one hand, and was patting the red 
roan flank of Bevis, The first cora-crakc of 
the year was uttering its rhythmical " crek 
cre” in the meadows beyond, 

“Haven tyou any more questions to ash?” 
sad Genevieve, broung the mlence that 
George did not seem disposed to break 
‘Was that the form his great gladness way 
taking? Hers was taking the form of an 
unusual guety. 

“T have many questions to ash,” he said, 
“some of them important ones, but I shall 
not ash them now, since they necd important 
answers, wluch I sce I should not get im your 
present mood ” 

“ Then ask unimportant ones ” 

Mi Anloswald paused a moment, 

“T cannot think of any unimportant thing 
that concems you.” 

“That 1s flattery.” 

« Which you do not hhe, that Iam aware 
of. Eben let me see! What have you been 
doing while I have been away?” 

“Thave been domg many things Amongst 
others I have practised the songs you asked 
me to practise ” 

“Thank you I have brought you some 
more, which I will bring down to morrow, if 
” 


may? 
* We shall be glad to see you” 

“(As glad as you were today?” asked 
George, in a tone of tenderer and deeper 
meanmg, then, stemg Genevieve's quick, hot 
‘blush, he hastened to add, “ ‘Lhat 1s unfair. 
But you would not mmd my seemg that you 
were pleased if you knew all that it 15 to me. 
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Think (or a moment, there 1s no other person 
in the world to be glad—I mean not wy 
glad, as @ sister might be. My comings and 
gomgs have been of no account to any one 
for so many years, I have had so httle hope 
that any one would ever tahe count of them, 
that it us more to me than I can tell you to 
find that my coming 1s really a ttle pleasure 
to you,” 

“Te was not a httle pleasure, it wasa great 


deal,” said the gurl, speaking out of her sim- 
plenty, out of her strong pity for his lonely 
ife "And after all, I was not so happy 
while you were away, not so very happy as. 
you thnk ii ‘ th ai 
“Then thank you, « thousand times 
you, for saying ir Every day has foe 
ten to me, and I travelled all mght last mght 
not to lose another day,” 
‘They stood a httle longer mm the fading 


ag8 


sunlight, and 2 few more words were said, 
uncpnsidered as words may be when faith 15 
strong and understanding perfect The 
dificult word was “ good-bye,’ but it was 
spoken at last, and George Kirkoswald went 
homeward over Langbaragh Moor Gene 

‘vieve sauntered slowly along the path through 
the field that was all onc must of green with 
the springing com, she was saying to herself 
softly, yet tremulously — 


“Ext gd I dw lon form fin fam 
Pe ee Ee enh Coon 


CHAPTER XXX —AT THL RECTORY. 
‘Lhe high th it proved too gh tho horo « forsarth too } ard 
‘The pret on tht loft the to loo stan o the ak 
ATRL cette erat A ae 
"Ae Poster ‘Baowsina 
Tur Rectory at Thurkeld Abbas was an 
old red bck house, standing ina high walled 
garden. Trees drooped over the wall ‘There 
were great dark doors at the bottom of the 
aveou¢ Inside the doors you came upon a 
square damp lawn, at the top of which the 
house stood, tall and narrow, and sombre- 
looking ‘Lhe windows were narrow too, and 
the shabby dark 1ed curtains gave no bnght 
ness to them It was just the house where 
you would expect to find an austere and 
elderly housekeeper 
‘The austere housekeeper had m the be 
guns objected to the rendence of Mr 
ut the Rectory, but Canon Gabnel 
had set her objections aside with a5 musa 
Grnness as quietness. The coming of the 
young curate had been the great event of his 
Jater hfe 
Almost at once the young man had stepped 


into the place of the dead son for shom the long’ 


Canon had gone sofily all the days of s0 
many years There was & spiritual likeness, 
none other, but st was strong enough to make 
the new affection 2s beautful as it had been 
quick of growth 
‘There had been no upsetting of the old 
man's way of hfe He sat alone dunng the 
morning tn hig own study as he had always 
done Mr Severne’s study was im a distant 
part of the house, In theaficrnoon, the two 
‘went out into the ecattered pansh, each going 
hu own way When the days work was 
done, they sat together by the fire im the 
dining room, a low, darh, anbeautiful room, 
* thad neither ornament nor picture. The 
ls wore painted stone grey, the curtams 
wre of the bame shabby dark ied as thosem. 
front of the house. ‘There was no other 
<olour that could be called by name. 
‘They sat there as usual one evening—it was 
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the evening of the day on which Mr Karkos- 
wald had returned. The curtams had been 
drawn, two dim candles lighted, a cheerful 
fire bumed m the grate, for it was yet chilly 
mm the evenmgs, and the Canon bore ill the 
cold of the northern shire, to which he had 
never become acchmatised, He had always 
been 2 frail man, always sensitive to every 
physical, mental, and spintual fluence with 
which he had come into contact 

They had been silent awhule, rather a long 
while for the curate, the Canon thought, with 
atouch ofamusement Mr Severne was not 
given to silences, rather did he prefera gentle 
continuous stream of speech, breaking on this 
side into hight hearted boyish pleasantries, 
on that side into grave, carnest, and instant 
recognition of the purer and hoher and more 
spintual side of things He could pass from 
one to the other so that seeing the meie look 
on his face, and in bis eyes, you lost all senec. 
‘of mcongrutty, 

The Canon broke m upon his present 
thought, whatever it was, with an unwelcome 


question — 

“Have you read that article m the Qusxottc 
Renew, Severne? the one entitled, ‘To 
Everything a Season '” 
tie sud ue Severe, Ifung bus, big 

luc-grey eyes deprecatingly, and blushm, 
or No—I-—-I oven seen it” ~ 

<, it have you seen lately in the way of 
hitcrature?” 

‘The blush deepened, the confusion mounted. 
and mounted till xt reached its height, then 
it toppled over mto a Jaugh of the keenest 

t 


armaugement 
“T don’t think I've seen anything for a 
‘tiroe,” be sad, “I—I know I'm too bed , 
but one bas such alot of things to do, and— 

“And esa matter of fact you don't care 
for reading?” 

Another laugh, with less amusement in it, 
another blush with moe of regret and self- 
reprosch. The Canon had given gentl. 
hunts before, and the curate had made good 
resolutons, but, alas! the mstinct, the crav 
ing was not there, and until reading became 
a matter of conscience, there would be no 
real change, ‘This the Canon had perceived, 
without being able to understandit He had 
been a devourer of books ftom boyhood him 
self, had been as the very hie of his 
intellectual life, and he valued them accord 


ingly. 

“T suppose it has always been so with you, 
Emest?” he asked after a time, uring, as he 
often did, the young man’s Chnatian name. 
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.‘ Im afraid it has I used to get into 
trouble about it At home I get chiffed 
My mster Violet tells everybody 


Puarson on the Creed, The Ife of St Franas 
de Sales, and The Hoosier Schoolmaster 

‘This was told with such iwnocent gravity 
that it became the Canon's tum to laugh 
‘The old man had laughed more daring the 
past few months than he had done from his 
Oxford days till now Presently he sent Mr 
Seveine to his study for the last number 
of the Quixote Re se 

“1 shul begm @ course of trammg 
Severne, he said, wheo the young man re 
turned “ You shull read to me in the even 
ings, «nd I will choose your books, 
care to choose such as must interest you, 
then we will talk them over together The 
appetite will come 80 if you will only perse 
vere Come, now, try to look a httle 
Tess resigned 

‘The article mm the Quexofie that had at 
tracted the Canons attention had 
appcarance of having been wiitten to cayatal 
lize. ite authors own opimons The matter 
of st was 1 plea tht some thought might be 
given to the amusements of the people, more 
capectally in remote distnets, 2 subject on 
which Canon Gabriel had pondered long: 
often More than once he bad talked it over 
with Mr Severe, mentioning, more espect 
ally, his desue to do somethmg down in 
Soulsguif Bight But they had sadly con- 
<luded that 1t would be almost impopsible to 
do anything there, since there was not even a 
barn that could be turned to use If only a 
room could be built, a good schoolroom that 
could be used for other purposes, then some 
thing might be possible = L hu» new paper in 
the Quicote had grven new impetus to the 
Canons wish 

“Listen to this, Severne, said the Canon, 
while the curate hastened to put the candles 
20 that the old man could see better “It 
18 a passage out of the middle of the paper, 
the begumning 1s sumply a prose poem ° 

‘The C won begun, reading in a pure cult: 
vated tone that would have made almost any 
arecle seem of value — 

“Here, for imetance, 1s Gurth—I know 
hum quite well, he hives m the village below 

—Gurth, the born thrill, dumb, dcfaced, 

Joyless, but prtably patent, even in these 
hard times, when nerther the day's work nor 
the days wage is always to be had 
gait w heavy, but 3 fancy bus heart 1s heavier 
stli ‘Meme England |’ Idoubt whether 
he ever 0 wach 2s heard the phrase Will 
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jus children hear it? How speaks Sur Henry 
Taylor ?@— 


‘OF Lagland of yor 1 


Macy Fngi ed_ sey 
mirth? lus oraad Laugier whace ? 
‘The sweat of laboar oa tt brow ofc re 
MMabers wate nl fom Fro door * 


“©The people actually seem to have forgot 
ten how to amuse themselves says a recent 
writer, and, with Gurth visibly betore tls, we 
acknowledge it sadly, but saddcr still we 
acknowledge that Gurth s mlaster has in no 
wise ten how to amuse himself What 
does he cver do, but amuse bunsclf in the 
most expensive and ormamental manner po. 
sble? Is he not acquunted with the Turf 
and with Hurlingham? Has he not hs 
opera box, his yacht, his grouse moor, with 

other ‘amusements less defcnsible 
than these? At the present moment there 
arc two ncwspapers of recent date lying before 
me, and from one I learn that the rente | 
grouse shootings of Scotland, with the fishing», 
realise the enormous sum of £300 00 pur 
annum My other newspiper says, ‘It sa 
fat not undcserving of serious attention, 
that in the pust year the deaths of seventy 
seven persons in the Mitropohtan district 
were either due to starvation and eaposure. 
or were at any rate accelurited by puvation 

“T leave these two extracts side by side for 





and the consideration of all whom they may con 


cern = The social all that weighs upon my 
mund at present, being not so much the 
tnability of the working man to keep life in 
hn f, 18 his inability to make the best of 
his fe when he has it Is not that Scnpture 
true for him also? ‘To everything there 15 2 
season, and a time to cvery under 
the heaven Atme to plant a time to 
build A time to laugh, a time to dance! 
‘Will at always mcan that the time to plant and, 
to build is Gurth’s «nd the time to ugh and 
to dance his masters? I would that bu 
master would think of it 

* There 1s a good deal of thinking to be 
done on this head,—hard, earnest, human 
thinking , and of any man can bring but the 
germ of an ides, let him bring it in God's 
name The problems connected with rabonal 
recreation for those who most need it are 
bencath no mans consideration 
has been said in contemptuous desenphioa of 
the pleasures of certain classes = "Arry, as he 
displays hunself on Bank holidays, presents 
a sufpcrently striking theme for a telling 
paper or magazne article His yellow 


His ulster, his magenla neck be, his shay 


‘we ‘pomt. that can ianily escape the 
meanest observation. We believe im hw 
devotion to the big earthen botth, we 
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acqiuesce in the oprmon that demes him 
appreciation of any art, science, or iiterature 
whatever, but we are bound in the name of 
humanity to maintain that 'Arry is not the 
utterly hopeless being that some hold hun 
to be 

“Jake what view we will of the classes 
typified by Gurth and ‘Arry, we cannot deny 
that ther mental, moral, and esthetic con 
dition 1 at least as much a consequence as a 
cause—a consequence of bid government, 
of ignorance in high places, of selfishness of 
thoughtlessness, of Cam-like mind among the 
followers of Christ. ‘Am I my brothers 
Keeper?’ The quesuon goes up daily and 
houtly. There atc men and women whose 
whole Iife of case and iuwury, from the cradle 
to the grave, 1s one ceaseless preference of 
the query And all the while the brother's 
Dlood 15 crying frons the ground in toncs and 
voices that we only acknowledge as sounds 
that yar upon our tacceding great refine- 
ment” 

Canon Gibnel stopped here and looked 
toward his listenei, halfexpecting to see a 
confused endeavour to recall a wandcr.ng 
yc, but instead, he saw a serious face 
¢arnestly on his 

“ That does mike one want to do some 
thing,” sad the young curate thoughtfully 
“But I wish the writer had told one more 
exactly what was to be done!” 

“If you had read the article through, you 
would bave found that the author does be 
come more practic:, much more I have 
heard it said that every social 1eformer should 
have one kading idea. ‘This man’s ida 1s 
music ; consequently it agices with mine 1 
am certain we cia do somcthing—here at 
‘Thurkeld Abbas, uf not down in the Bight 
There 1s Mrs. Caton, and the two Miss Du- 
mera, ond I think Genevieve—Miss Burtho- 
fomew—would con and help us * 

“I'm gure she would,” said Mr. Severne, 
brightening instantly, and blushing more 
anstantly still. “She would do anything to 
help anybody. Shull we go over to monow, 
and ask her?” 

‘The Canon loohed at hum gravely, and 
rather sorrowfully. Should he utter any word 
of warning? Was it too soon? Was it too 
late? The old man bad had hope im the 
beginning , but he had seen enough to turn 
hus hope to fear—frar lest this son of Ins old 
agl should be called upon to suffer more tha. 
he could well bear to bee him suffering. 

No word of warning was uttered , and next 
day being temptigly blue and beautiful, the 
‘Canon had no special ‘objection to urge shen 


coo worns. 


‘Mr. Severne repeated his proposal that they, 
should go over to Netherbank. 

It was almost 23 much a pleasure to the 
Canon as st was to the younger man to drive 
through, between the pnmrose-bauks, to the 
studio im the orchard, where the trecs stool 
‘bossed all over with the small round crimson 
buds, to find when he got there a human 
being or two unaffectedly glad to see hin, 
grateful to him for going, to know that he 
might talk, or be silent, o1 hsten, or do aught 
he chose to do, and yet be sure of coming 
away refreshed aad restcd. 

‘The tones ofa piano, of Genevieve's voice, 
arrested them at the cottage door, Mi, 
Kurkoswald was there in the httle room , he 
had brought down the songs he had promised 
tobnng. Genevieve was trying them over 

“trust I come as opportuncly for you as. 
for myself,” sad Canon Gabriel, speaking 
with hy beautiful old-fashioned courlesy of 
manner Mr Severne was blushmg his greet 
ings. He had xen glad to come, and he 
could not indulge any doubts about the 
opportunencss of his coming. Hu would have 
been glad if Mr. Kirhoswald had not been 
there, simply because Mus Bartholomew 
mi have gone on srnj for him. She 

often sung for him, song after song at his 
desire, moving him to a land of mtoxication 
by ber singing, though it was not spewally 
good singing, sf you came to cnitiaze it 
sucntifically Mr. beverne did not cnticize 
it at all at secmed perfect to bim in ats sweet 
expressiveness. 

The Canon had brought his Review with 
ium. He was an old man, sometimes death 
came near to him, nearer than anybody knew; 
and af there was any thing to be done, he was. 
always cager that it should be done with as 
httle delay as might Le. He diew George 
Ankoswald aside, and went nght to the heart 
of the matter that was interesting bum so 
much 

* Meeting you here 1s better fortune than 
Thad hoped for,” Canon Gabriel said. “1 
wanted to see you, to try to enlist you: sym- 
pathes, Knowing that you go down to 
Soulsgrif Byht 0 often, knowing other 
ilungs too, ¥ was sure that you would help 
af you only saw the matter as 1 sce it, as the 
witer of this article sees it. It vill not be 
easy to find sympathy for anything that seems 
so induectly philanthropic, People will give 
money for coals and blankets, as indeed it 15 
nght they should, but I doubt if they will 
look favourably upon a echeme that professes 
to provide amusement only—amusement for 
those who have no hereditary nght to it.” 
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Tt will be a question of time,” said Kirk- 
oswald, “‘tume and patient, persevering effort 
‘The people who blame the labounng mean for 
‘spening his money at the village alehouse, 
must certtinly admit that at present it 1s too 
often the sole spot where he has any chance of 
forgetting hus Iabour, his many cares. If 
people will only look they will see that his 
ife 15 one long dull round of unreheved 
drudgery, and I think they will hardly refuse 
to reheve it by so much as you will ash of 
them” 

“ You are hopeful?’ the Canon said, “1 
am glad of that You make me feel more 
hopeful than I was . . I think you sud 
that you had seen thts paper m the Qusacte 
Renew?” 

“Yes, * said Kurkoswali, “I have 
serd it” He could not help glancing at 
Genevieve as he mace the admission She 
hid the Review m her hand. From the 
momcnt that her eye had fallen upon the 
open page she had found that every turn of 
every phrasc was for her an cxpected turn 
‘She give back a smile for his glance 

“1 was wondenng how you would answer,” 
she said 

“You mean to betray me?” 

“ Assuredly I men to betray you. Canon 
Gibnil, this article was wntten by Mr_ Kirk 
opnald humself His brain 15 full of schemes 
tor demoralsing the united pansh of Thur- 
held Abbrs with Soulsgrif Bight” 

‘Lhe Canon was silent Mr. Severne spoke 
quiekly. 

“Did you wnte ths? Did you realy? Oh 
T say! It ss clever—it's awfully clever!" 
he went on, looking at Mr Karkoswald with 
more and mote of astonishment in his round 
blue eyes, “Don't you think it’s clever, 
Mis» Bartholomew ?” 

Geoige Kirkoswald glanced with a htile 
sevitable amusement at Genevieve, but 
there was no amusement in the glince that 
met his The girl was always loyal to her 
friends—most loyal when they most needed 
loyalty 

“There is litle left to be said by me,” 
began Canon Gabnel “instead of having to 
plead with you for others, Mr Kirkoswald, I 


must pleid for myself, that you will give me thi 


‘encouragement 1m this matter and enlghten- 
ment, You can do so much, since you have 
the experience that Severne has not, and~ 
apparently the enterprise that I never had.” 
“Thank you It 1s easy to be enterprising 
‘on paper,” rephed Kirkoswald “But I need 
hardly say that I am anxious to do what I 
can, We will at present leave the question ° 
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of a suitable room at Soulsgnf I knowa 
person who has grateful associations with 
Soulgnf Bight, and who aa @ mere expres- 
sion of hws gratitade will sc to the room, 
‘with your permuston, of course, Qur ques- 
ton 1g what to do with xt when we have got 
it 

“There could hardly be any limit to the 
uses of such a room," rephed the Canon. 
“Lhe main plea in this paper 1s for music, 
and I am quite n accord with what you say 
‘One thing struck me much—you give it as a 
quotat on—at 1s the tssertion thit ‘not one 
person m each million of visitors to the 
Crystal Palace is charged with drunken and 
disorderly conduct!" ‘Think of that, not one 
ananolhon! Unul I read this article 1 dd 
not dream of counting the Crystal Palace 
among the great influences that are working 
on national manners and character. Perhaps 
af one’s eyes were opened, as they will one 
day be, one would have a reverence for thit 
modern palace of glass and iron, well-mgh 
equal to the reverence one fecls for the 
ancient stones of Westmmster Abbey.” 

M1. Butholomew had come into the room 
during this speech, but so gently as not to 
draw attention from it. He was looking grey 
and absent and weary He had heen at work, 
and he had begged ins daughter not to inter- 
1upt him if visitors came. 

“1 did not know you were holding a levée, 
my dear!” he said, turning to Genevieve with 
a snule in his eyes 

“It 1s a Chapter,” saul Mr. Seveine. “We 
are arranging pansh work” 

Yes?... You wore speaking of music 
Are you musical, Sit Gilthad ?” 

“N—no, that 1s, 1'm awfully fond of 
music, but I don’t piay—not much, I mein 
to buy a pitno, though, and then I shall 
Team I—I think one could soon lea, 
don’t you, Miss Bartholomew ?” 

“You would soon sing mecely,” said Gene- 
wese. “In fact you sing nicely now. You 
will be an acquisition to our smpresario.” 

“I meant to suggest that Mr. Severne 
should be conductor,” said George Kitk- 
osnald, “af he will beso kind The proba- 
bility as that he will be required to be several 


“And your dream of giving concerts 15 
actually threitening fulfilment?" said Mr 
Rartholomew  “ Well, success tot! But I 
confess myself unable to see in what exactly 
the success 1s to consi ’ 

“Success for me,” sud Kirkoswald, 
“would consist in knowing that I hed tumed 
aside for one hour the current of thought 
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that was dnving to distraction one 
brain The man mght have to go back to 
‘hus care, to his trouble, but he would not go 
back the same man. The break m his xdeas 
would certamly have wrought change, if not 
strength, uf not some help diviner still.” 

“For me,” sad Genevieve, “success 
would consist 1m feeling that by means of 
music I had spoken of things beyond the 
power of words to reach or touch, but not 
‘beyond the power of the most ignorant fo 
fed, Tt ism that that 1 think the distinction 
‘of music nes, as comparcd with the other 
arts, It passes beyond them, so to speak, 
into regions where they seldom attempt to 
follow, the regions of unexpressed and incx- 
pressible emotion, of spintual aspiration. 
‘And at as distinct, too, m thnt it acts so 
easly and readily upon the uneducated and 
‘untrained intellect. A man who cannot rad, 
who cannot even see what your picture 15 
intended to represent, can yet be moved, 
softened, stirred to 2 mood not his own by— 

Mus ¢ Out genther an the spit 69 
thas ar’d cyeluls upon rd ayiy ” 

sect And you, Sir Galahad?” asked Daxtho- 


lomew. 

“1? Oh, well, I think my idea of success 
would require some of Mus Butholomews 
music to express it.’ 

“Tt 1» beyond the reach of words?” 

“No, but the wads are beyond my 
reach.” 

Ly pee answered, Bartholomew?" ushed 
Canon Gabriel, 

“Not tll you have spoken, Canon,’ was 
the reply. 

“If T speak 1 must speak plamly, sad 
the old man, a litle change commg over 
face as he began, “I must say that I beheve 
that the chicf success of the attempt must 
anse out of the opportunity afforded for the 
acquirement of personal iwflucnce over those 
whom you seek to help and lxnefit Orga 
nization will be needed, but orgamation 
will not do everything. 1 am suspicious of 
wi this modern mechanism, Men are 
their faith im mackinery—some of the bust of 
them are doing it quite unconsciously, but 
nevertheless they are doing it, and with 
equal unconsciousness they are ignoring the 
fact that not the most perfectly organized 
mechanism can fulfil all the duty of the mdi- 
vidual man. 

“Some years ago a book was published 
which attracted marked attention. It con- 
tained much that was startling, much that 
was stimulating, thu amonget the rest — 
“Perhaps the truth 1s, that there bas scarcely 
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been a town in any Chnstan country since 
the tune of Chnist where a century has passed 
without exhibiting a character of such eleva- 
tion that ns mere presence has shamed the 
‘bad and made the good better,and has been 
fult at times hike the presence of God Him- 
self” 

“ A century! Who among ua 1s there 50 
unfortunate 1n his experience as not to have 
‘stood in the presence of at least one such 
man, not to have yielded to the spell of his 
power, not to have felt our own life suddenly 
arrested ? 


“It 1s to ts personal elevation of cha 
racter, this personal power of airesting and 
inflacncing, that we must look for the means 
of touching the hearts and winning the lives 
of the mtn who are supposed to be beyond 
the reach of any good influence whatever, 
We have tned other means, we shall go on 
trymg, but at the Inst we shail come back to 
this, wondering how we could have mused 
our way. Do you thuwk he has no eye to 
sce, no ear to hear, that hard handed datly 
labourer? Do you think your toll worn artuan 
has so wrought the heart out of nm thit he 
1s meapable of Sspneneng Sia overmasier 

attraction towards a good and great man, 
a human emg, like himself at least in this, 
in being human? If you do not believe in 
at capability, then at least wait awhile before 
you undertake any promment piece of social 
reform. Iry reform not social, and find the 
oulcomwe of that, It may surpnse you at 
Jcast ay much as xt will stuupnse any one else 
T can smagine an elemunt of surprise in the 
«\perience of St. Paul, m that of Bernard ot 
Clauvana, of Wiutefield, and John Wesley 


hus Depend upon at that none of these men 


started from the noun that the world was to 
be reformed by means of any purely mecha 
nxal organization whatever, I fancy that 
any of these emment Chnstians would have 
agreed on one powt at least with the most 
eminently mischievous agnostic of modern 
umes—Jobn Stuart Mull, I am not sure how 
far my memory will enable me to quote, but 
some of you Will doubtless remember the 
general conclusion to which he came in his 
*Pohtical Economy,’ that the most promu- 
ing and beneficial schemes for human im- 
provement have manly fuled, and are likely 
to fal agam, from the fzlure of those who 
took part m them to attam the amount of 
personal virtue iwwperatively exacted by the 
vary nature of the schemes So far as these 
schemes bave succeeded in a few solitary 
instances it has been among # lumted num- 
ber of persons, possessed of more than an 
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ordinary share of the spmt of selfrenunciz- 
tuon. 


“The personal virtue! There, precisely, 
Mr Mill, you have named for us the great dy 
namuc force that shall Leep the wheels of social 
reform in most potent and perpetual motion 
Provide #ia? in sufficient aunty _ of 

uate quality and you shall do what you 
ria Gurth, or 'Arry, ot any other hope 
Jess individual whatever Not only shall 
time to plant and to build be devoted to the 
needs of you and yours, but his time to laugh 
ind to dance—if any—shall be delivered over 
to the passionate ardom of your benevolent 
will whenever you shall choose to clam ot 
. « There, you have my final word as to 
the nature of the success I would have you 
a@m at, but not my final prayer for ste 
achievement.” 

Canon Gabnel went away soon after this, 
and Sur Galahad with him = They talked all 
the way home of the music room that was 
going to be built, and of the things that 
right be done m it another wmter 

" Have you any idea who it 1s that 18 gong 
to build the room ?” asked the curate 

“Yes,” sud Canon Gabnel, “I think I 
have an idea I think I perceive why a 
thank offering 19 to be put up m Soulsgnf 
Biht .. Wave you forgotten the day of 
the storm 2” 


CHAPTER XXXI—A LANDSLIP, 


Antooio 
uu premunes If he bvve care 


wit 
‘Dectured bimself thy trrend, be’ll care for thow 
‘When thon me ploct st shyst * 


Torquate Ferro Govrat 


Tue Apnl showers had delayed ther 
coming till the begmning of May, then they 
had come rushing down upon the thirsty 
leaves and flowers m a spnghtly, generous 
way that made you feel as you watched and 
hstened os if 1t were your own thirst that was 
being ullayed You were glad because the 
hills and the dales were glad 

‘When the rain had gone there was such a 
freshness, such a crisp, mossy greenness, that 
you almost wondered that the world should 
have seemed such a beautiful world before 
‘And the sunshine was brighter and clearer, 
it seemed to penetrate everywhere, George 
Kurkoswald thought, as he walked about his 
shabby rooms at Usselby Hall. He was glad 
that Genevieve was not there to see them 
19 this fresh, lucent sunshme. It seemed to 
‘hum that there was an absolute squalor about 
the place, inclming bum toward a new sym 
pathy with wretchedness and mucery. “If 

lived here long with things in this tate I 
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should deteriorate,” he said to himself, as he 
stood watching the early morning sun as it 
crept across the walls and floor of his dingy 
library, 

But he was not intending to live long with 
things im this state Once let that word be 
spoken that he had to speak, onre let that 
answer be given that he dared to hope would 
be given, and change should follow speedily 

‘He had not deeded with much detail upon 
the kind of change, details should be left to 
another decision than ns He was aware that 
he would be on one side, the side of beauty 
for beauty’s sake, regardless of higher or lower 
considerations , while Genevieve would be 
on the other side, the side of a wise renuncia- 
tion She would make concessions to him, 
as she had made concessions to her father, 
thas he knew, but there should be no pressure 
In her fathers case the pressure had come 
fiom her own perception of his mability to 
work, to think, to hve his own hfe, in the 
midst of mean and unbeautuful surroundings 
When Genevieve was quite a child he bad 
declaied that xt was neccssary to hissense of 
mustic consistency that his little daughter 
should be dressed m a manner suited to her 
own rare beauty, and her dress had alwiys 
been a matter of more or less interest to hia. 
‘When he had been commended for his paint- 
ing of driputes he had frequently asserted 
that pe ore such oye he had to his 
daughter's ability to wea her guments grace 

All this had been before he had suf 
fered, and suffermg had wrought changes , 
but Genevieve was aware that his surround~ 
ings were still a mrtter of importance ta him 
Thereiore tt was that she had felt henelf 
Justified 1n domg thmgs that were as congenral 
to her nature as they were doubtiul to her 
Ingher judgment 

All ths George Kurkoswald knew, and 
understood and appreciated. He knew, too, 
that although there had been compromise, 
there had been no reconciliation, only a 
contmuous dread of reconcilement to a lower 


Tt amused him to thmk that there would 
be this matter of difference between them. 
It shoukd never be other than an amusement. 
He would give up every wish he hed rathec 
than cause a sense of stram. 

Of course he knew well enough that no 
serious strain would ever be put upon him. 
Gunevieve wis not Ukely to msist upon ugh 
ness, or meanness, or unseemliness of any 
kind. The little warfare that was to be 
would be all delight , and a cause of oppor- 
tunities to be anticipated with eagerness. 
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Thus was the mood he was in during those 
‘night spring days that folloned upon his 
retum from London, He had come back 
impatient, thirstmg for settled knowledge of 
the future, determined to put an end to the 
shadow of suspense that now and thendimmed 
tus present felicity. But, 1s we have scen, 
‘opportunity had not becn favourable to him : 
‘The coming of Canon Gabriel and Sir Gala ' 
had to Netherbank that Apni aftemoon had 
‘wrought a more dangerous delay than any- 
‘body who knew of it hd conceved 

‘Trusting that fite bid thwarted hu» suffi 
ciently he started for Netherbink once more 
It was the enspest and greenest of the days 
of early May His own pine woods were 
blue with hyacinth, everybody's hedges were 
whitening with the bursting hawthom buds, 
‘spring being at least a month in advance that 
yerr, and showermg down promises every 
where for the more important autumn 

It was yet early in the afternoon when he 
reached the thatched cottage, the very smohe 
from the chimney seeming as if tt cutled 
1m some spectal way for hin Strong as he 
was, and self contamed as he looked, his 
heart was beating, his eyes alight, his voice 
not stetdy when Keturah opened the door, 
an | dashed down his hopes with a smile and 
a stare of stupid astonishment 

“ They're nutin no, they re nutin They ve 
gone oot,” said the girl, huving appuently a 
‘mischievous impulse to discover how far Mr 
Kurkoswald was fitted to bear the doom of 

Jantalus 

“Did Mr Burtholomew siy where they 
were going?” 

“No, he didn’t say where they were gomn’” 

“ And did Muss Bartholomew say nothing?” 

“Mss Bartholomew! Yes! yes, she said 
something. She sud mebbe they were goin 
‘up to the moor, an’ mcbbe they were goin’ 
down ta the sea” 

Karkoswald reflected a moment _If they 


had gone upward he must have met them, or chitfy 


seen them in the distance Then with an 
impatient good day to Kiturah, who stood 
rmachievously smiling, he dashed downward, 
hudly stopping even to indulge his own 
thought by the way until he stood by the side 
‘of Genevieve Bartholomew on the sands to 
the north of raf Bight. 

ff why did you not lease me a message?” 
he asked with a lit, tender reproach as they 
walked up and down whee the wavelets were 
splashing faintly upon the onyz tunted beach 
‘The sun was spaklng i the wate: pools, 
great dark shadows lay upon the wrack 
tnnged boulders under the cliffs. Bartholo- 
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mew was making a httle sketch of a fishing 
boat that was standing out to sea, a perfect 
study of colour, with itsrusset and ochre sails 
and its rich brown bull ‘There were spark 
ling touches of white here and there , the blue 
Jerseys of the fishermen made effective con- 
trast Lhe sketch was only the work of a few 
minutes, but it was a gem of freshness and 


clear swift handbng. 
“ And now I must make haste,” the artist 
said, packing up ing tools We were gong 


round by the Ness, Geneneve and I,” he 
added to Kukoswald, “and up into Birkngg 
Gill You will come with us?” 

“That 1s kind of you,” said Kirkoswald 

“Were you waiting for the invitation?” 

“That 1 unkind, and a httle hard to bear 
I do assure you I keep a conscience, and it 
has pncked hard — a 

y it never have less to reproach you 

with!" said Bartholomew heartily More 
and more he was assured that hus first m- 
pression of Kirhoswald had been a true one, 
that it had failed only on thesideof inadequate 
appreciation. He could not but admire the 
strength that he had never had himself, the 
quick clear vitality that was the outcome of 
that strength, and seemed to make all life, the 
social life, the Life of thought, the life of 
work, 50 casy, so painless, so nataral. He 
was already beginning to feel that he might 
some day come to lean on this man as a 
father leans on the son who has gone beyond 
Iumself, and stands ona higher plane mn men’s 
estimate The feeling had comtort init when 
he thought of his future, more comfort still 
when he thought of the future of hus daughter 

Ahey went on, all three of them, over the 
enchanted sands, by the caves of the Nereids, 
all tinted with orange and brown, and enm 
son and green. ihe seaweeds dropped 
from the roof, civstal streamlets dropped 
from the weeds ‘The sun came creeping 
round a little, slantmg down the rugged 


Juit now y u dreamed aot what conl be dose 
th abit of rock. and 4 


It was Kukoswald who was quoting. Gene 
vieve was listening, she seemed a hide silent, 
2 httle subdued, as she often was nowadays, 
But at was not 2 pale silence, her face had 
scldom the purely white unt, the perfect placid 
ness of éxpression that it had wont to 
have when life nas less full of hope, lesa struck 
through and through with beauty, There was 
now an mner beauty that was daily adding a 
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new radiance, a new grace to the outer love 
ness that had always been hers This was 
the work of love, though no word of love 
had been yet spohen ‘They talked of every- 
dung and anything else, ‘fey kept silence, 
then they talked again ‘They had left the 
wea shore now and were making ther way up 
the novsy mppling beck to the upper part of 
the Gill. Mr Bartholomew was going out 
‘on the other side to the plice where he had 
gat on the day when Cecil Richmond had 
jomed him He had never liked to think of 
that day much. He was conscious of some- 
thing that impressed him with an air as it 
of mystery, an undercurrent that he could 
neither define nor understand He did not 
indulge the feeling, but it did not on that 
account fail to come back agun and gun 
Tt had come back now, but he pressed 
onward to hs work He had given his word , 
and it would be eane: to keep it than to 
break 1t, considering circumst inces all round 

Genevieve and hirkoswald sat by him for 
atime, and they saw that he was working 
slowly, dubtously 

“Don't try any longer, father , since you 
are nat in the mooi, Genevieve be,ced 
tenderly 


“T muust try, dew, since Nature's mood 
happens to be such a very glorious one” 

“Ie w glonous! ' said Kukoswald, “and 
Awas just thinking that Ishould hike to show 
Miss Butholomew something more of the 
glonousess of Birkeigg Gull, that ws sf we 
may leave you for a little while There is a 
favourite spot of mine a little imgher up the 
ravine, a spot where I used to come when I 
wasa boy to get the wild chenies You 
are not too tired?” he asked of Genevieve 
‘as they turned to go. 

It was haidly possible to be tired on such 
aday,in such an hour There are moments 
of life when people seem Iifted above the 
possibilty of physical pain, sometimes above 
mental pain too if it le quite yet from the 
exaltaton of the moment Tor that time it 
38 another existence that one lives ‘Lhe gates 
of another world are set open, one enters mm, 
‘and the doors are shut upon the old world, 
the world of doubt and care, of suffenng and 
hamshation 

Genevieve and George Kirhoswald entered 
m by an arching avenue of musty trees, 
musty with buds and plumes, with tufts and 
tassels, with the green leaves of the young 
sycamore, and the golden brown of the burst- 
mg oak boughs ‘Lhe true glory of the Gill 

¢ then was the white and the pink white 

mas of the wild fruit-trees for which the 
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Place was famed. The clusters of bloom 
‘were on the wild cherry ; the great crab apple- 
trees threw long pink Llassomed sprays up 
aganst the blue hewens, backward sgamst 
the dark brown rock, forward over the flower 
decked pathway. Guant es were 
nesthng m corners among the deep sunder- 
growth , fragile wood anemones were looking 
up with the tonch of wistfulness that they 
always seem to have A little reed sparrow 
was twittermg and singing on 2 spray, there 
was a woodlark on the top of a hawthorn 
tree, a thrash was smgng his bridal song, 
far away, up among the hulls, the cuckoo was 
calling, calimg, never weary of calling to the 
spring. ‘They walked on hand in hand, and 
silently, these two, on through the Eden of 
white wild flowers and blossoming trees 

‘Why should itnot be silently? ~The ques- 
uon did not foim itself in the brain of either, 
‘but it was there unformed, and viguely m 
fluencing to silence. Everything moved to 
that, to utter stillness, utter rest, utter peace. 

In moments of supremest emotion words 
are always inadequate, and being inadequite 
they jar and detract ‘The Inghest feelmg 
demands that we leave it unexpressed. 

It was enough for Genevieve that her 
hand was in Gcorge Kirkoswald’s, that he 
held at there as one who had a mght to hold 
at for ever. was a strength, a com- 
pletcness in his grasp that was of itselt a 
sufficient promise 

Promisc! She would have scomed her 
self had any thought within her demanded a 

of 


promise 

And as for George Kirkoswald, he too 
would have known self scorn if, with that 
small hand lying confidingly in his, he coultl 
have had a doubt, a dread, a feeling of un- 
certainty 

‘The rocks on either hand were higher and 
more rugged as they went on The hanging 
greenery was flung about more luxurintly , 
the undergrowth was deeper and more tangled. 
‘Yer stall the primsroges and the wood anemones 
clustered among the grass, still the cherry 
and the wild apple trees were Hires Ali 
growing out of a tt moss grown boulder 
that was cleft aloes! an twain, was a silver 
‘Durch swinging its fiathery boughs in the air 

They stood awhile, wondenng how the 
bare riven rock ong some 80 graceful 
and ful a thing ere was a tiny 
seasSer eacklng down by the side of it, 
making the ground moist enough for the 
water-buttercup to grow. It was a quite 
silent little stream The only sound to be 
heard was the tuittering of the reed sparrow 5 
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the cuckoo far away, callmg, calling, never 
weary of calling to the spring. 

‘Another sound broke upon the stillness 
presently It was George Kirkoswald’s voice, 
a manly voice subdued with a woman’s ten- 
demess, “Do you know that I am all but 
twice Four age, my child?” he asked, looking 
with serious look into the perfect face beside 
tum =A pink flush answered him even as he 
spoke, Yet Genevieve made other answer 

“Yea, I know it,” she said, lifting her dark 
deautiful eyes to his 

“ How long have you known it ?* 

“ Always — always since I have known 

» 


you.’ 

“And it does not—it makes no difference 
to you?” 

© Yes , st makes. difference,” the gurl said. 
She was anawenng quite quietly, with a 
certam strength that came of natural straight- 
forwardness, of absence of coquetzy, of rare 
simpheity of soul. “Yes it makes a difter 
ence I am glad always that you ac older” 

* Tell me why, Genevieve?” 

‘The yul looked up aga with a quick, ; 
‘happy hght m her cyes, and a deeper glow” 
almost flashing into her face, i 

“Y Aare wanted to hear you say that!” 
she said with childlike eagerness, childhke 
guilelessness 

“I have saul it many times, It is 0 
beautiful, so hke music, I could not help 
saying it » I may always say 1t now ?” 

“Ves, you may a it always" 

‘Was that some heavy footstep coming 
crashing down among the undergrowth on the 
rocks above? It seemed as if the very stones 
and the stems oi the trees were cracking and 
tending asunder George Kirkoswald started, 
looked upward just in time, just in time to 
ave the life of Genevieve Bartholomew once 
again , perhaps, indeed, his own life also. 

Genevieve had not undesstood—there had 
been no time to understand She had only 
beard the nving, snapping, cratinchng 
sounds, she had only felt, as it were, the 
shiver of the earth, then, even while a strong 
arm was clasping her, almost fhaging her 
outward from the path, there came the thon 
derous thud of fallen rock, Where she had 
stood with het hand im George Kirhosald’s 
one moment betore, the nearer halt of the 
cleft boulder was lying, with the silver burch, 
nant across the path 

manner of thungs had fallen, dragged 
downward with the rock and with the tree 
A great bnar had caught Genevieve’s hat, 
Bweptit from her head st was lying crushed 
under the mass of stone. All the shower of 
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her yellow silken har was gbout her ss she 
lay unconsciously with her head on George 
Kirkoswald’s shoulder, his arm supporting 
hher, furs first kiss upon ‘her ps 

“Geneneve, Geneneve, my darling!” he 
said hoareely, passionately, “My child, 
speak tome!” He was as pale ai the girl 
herself Could any piece of falling stone 
have touched her, that she should he there 
so stirless, s0 lifeless, so pallid, 90 strange? 

‘He stroked the long mpphng silken hatr, 
he put the small pale hand to his warm hips, 
he called again, and yet agam, “Genevieve, 
Genevieve, my child, speak to me!” 

‘There was no answer, no sound save the 
churp of the litle reed sparrow, twittering in 
the fallen birch, 

Kurkoswald went on uttering his 
distress, his anguish, m broken words, in 
Passionate cnes, it seemed impossible that 
the should he there with the spung sunshine 
turning her yellow hair to ghttenng gold, 
with birds chirping all about, with pink-white 

uttering down over her dress, with 
the white wood-sorre] and the blue speedwell 
at her feet—it seemed impossible m the midst 
of all this hfe that this most living of created 
bemgs should aot have life enough left to 
hear life's most thnllmg and precious words. 

“Genevieve, Genevieve, my child, speak 
‘one word , if you love me speak one word '” 

Only a few minutes had passed, a very 
few, yet it seemed as if an hour had gone by 
when the first pale pink tint was discernible 
‘on the white hp and cheek Then the wone 
deing eyes uncosed Fuller conscrownent 
Drought the quick deep blush of maiden 
shame, for which there seemed to be a thou- 
sand reasons 

“Tell me first that you are not burt in any 
way?” sard Kirkoswald with concern 

“I am not burtat all,” Genevieve rephed, 
“and it was cowardlyto be 0 much startled.” 

She was trying, as she stood there, still 
blushing deeply, to gather up and coil the 
nich thick shower of gold that the breeze was 
beginaing to ster, but it was not easy. George 
‘Karkoswald saw that ber hands were trem 
lous, that she had to make effort, 

“Let me help you,” he satd, taking the 
heavy coil from her hands and twining it 
with gentle care He was looking att, won- 
dermg at its beauty, he was not lookin, 
down the path, he was not observing a wall 
stately figure commg toward them in a sweep- 
ang dress of dark red silk. 

‘Diana Richmond was observing him. She 
had plenty of time to do so as she came 
noiselessly over the soft turf. 
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Tt was Genevieve Bartholomew who saw 
her frst. Genevieve was turning to thank 
George for the small service he had done 
She saw at once that the doing of it had been 
witnessed by Miss Richmond, tke 

‘The gul tumed pale, very pale, as 
thing hat been a crime’, and e change eame 

wover the face of George as he moved onward 
by her side, They must meet Mus Rich- 
mond, they must pass quite close 

She was looking at them steadily There 
was no smile on her face, no change, there 
was nothmg that could be read or compre 
hended, at any rate there was nothmng that 
Genevieve could comprehend. 

‘Mise Richmond came nearer, looking from 
under her half closed eyes as she usually cid 
Jook Her mouth was hghtly compressed, as it 
always was, She looked very beautiful, very 
majestic She passed with a stately bow. 

There was nothmg more than that—a 
stately bow of recognition. 

‘A sense of wonder was mingled with the 
relief that George Kirkoswald and Genevieve 
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felt as they went back down the Gill. They 
went as they had come, qutte silently. 

‘All the way back they kept silence, back 
through the Eden of white wild flowers and 
blossoming trees. There was a slight ascent 
Just before they came to the gate that led out 
‘to the thymy bank where Noel Bartholomew 
tatsketelung. ‘The pathway was in the shade 
of some great trees whose trunks were covered, 
withancientivy. George Kirkoswald stopped 
and took Genevieve’s inbisagun. It 
was trembling still, and his own was less 
steady than usual. 

“You will say one word to me, my child 
he asked in a low, pleading tone, “Just one 
word—say that you are mine!” 

lifted her face to hus, frankly, 
readily, yet with a beautiful solemness dlawn- 
ing there “I am yours always,” she said, 
“Tam yours till I die” 

And ‘still the reed sparrow went on twit- 
termg im the bough, stl the cuckoo wenton 
calling in the distance, callmg, calling, never 
weary of calling to the spring 
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By PRINCIPAL 


BOOK was writ of late called ‘ Natural 
Rehgion’ It is one more of those 
attempts, £0 frequent of late, to find a 
common ind, on which the religious man 
and the scientific man may mect, and put an 
end to their long controversy Whether 
this attempt 1s more successful than former 
ones, I do not undertake to say. One thing 
1s clear, that, before there can be any 
fnendly ‘meeting on the ground here pro 
posed, the religious man will have to drop 
much which Chnistiamty, and indeed most 
other religions, hol to be essential, and the 
scientific man will have to open his eyes to 
views to which he has hitherto paid httle heed. 
Thus strange book, which is beautifully 
written, and full of beautiful and suggestive 
thoughts, 1s full too of paradoxes and self- 
contradictions, so much so that it scarcely 
posuble to make any assertion regardmg it, 
‘which might not be contradicted by some of 
the many side-glances abd casual admussions 
which are scattered throughout it Bat it is 
of the mam dnft of it alone that I shall 
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that it seems more in the interest of others 
than of himself, that the author undertakes 
this task, for he takes no pams to conceal 
that the rehgion which he offers to others 
does not satisfy himself, “lhe common ground 
‘between the men of faith and the men of 
positive science he finds m nature, or that 
whole sum of things which science observes 
and investizatcs 

He points out that value 8 an olyect re 
cogaised im common by the relgious man 
and the man ofscience The former believes 
that a Bemg, above and independent of 
nature, made and sustams the whole visible 
universe, that nature 16 one revel ition of that 
Being, and that the study of it 1s one branch 
of theology, or the study of God. And the 
latter finds in natwe a complete theology and 
apeculiar Deityofhisown For,intheauthor’s 
buco that man beheves m God, who frels 
Inmself m the presence of a power which 1s 
‘not himself, and 15 immediately above lum 
self, a power in the contemplation of which 
he 1s absorbed, m the knowledge of which he 
finds safety and happiness, and such now 
nature to the suentific man.’ It matter 
not that im nature, as he studies it, he sees 
no personal mind and will, no designing 
wisdom, no benevolence, he finds in it an 
absoibing object of thought, admiration and 
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delight, and this 15 enough to make it 2 God 
to hm. 

One object nature yields toscience, namely, 
2 set of asccitained laws, or a theology , and 
this' one theology, according as it # appre 
hended by oneor another side of human mind, 
awakens three diffcrent kinds of region 

1. The first kind w that evoked by the 
purely intellectual contemplation the 
spectacle of the untverse, ornature, exclusive 
of man, Its immenstty, tts unformnty, Its 


variety, stnke him who contemplates them them 


with awe, wonder, admiration, and these are 
the religion of the man of science, The order, 
the unity scen in and through all things 1s 
answeied by admuration and delight, which 
are im thet natme religious, and form, our 
author holds, an adequate region for him who 
intallgently feels them Nature ‘ exclusive 
of the whole domain of ‘human feeling, will, 
and morahty, may be 2 God to the purely 
sercntific man’ 

2 But there is another meaning of the word 
nature, which insterd of excluding, meludcs 
roan, and all that 1s highest im him, his mort 
being, and whatcver that implies. Those 
who fix thete eye chiefly on this moral side 
of nature, that 13 on man, find hetem an 
obyect of adumation and worship in the moral 
affections ani their workings, apart altogether 
fiom the supernatural source from which they 
have bcen supposed to come find the 
religion of humanity, which i simply all the 
moral elment in Chnistunity, the Chi:stian 
virtues without any supernatural adyuncts, 
supernatural hopes and sanctions, Eliminate 
these from Chnstianity, and the residuuia 1s 
the religion of humanity. 

4 The third form of religion is the religion 
of beauty, This has the same object as the 
scientific religron, namely physical nature, but 
at regards the object in saother ‘way, 
another medium. While science’ regards 
phenormens through the pure intellect, and 
looks, thiough and beyond them, to find the 
jaws which govern them, the unity which 
petvades them all, the poct and the artist fix 
their eyes on the visible face of things, dote 
on ther appearances, are absorbed ‘ with the 
splcndour mn the grass, the glory m the floner,’ 
for their onn sakes, without troubling them- 
selves about the laws that engender these 
‘They look at the same objects as the man of 
sciencu does, but through the magmation 
aad the emotions, not thr the scientitic 
analyzing miellect. And the poet and the 
artist find in ths beauty which ¢ overspreads 
the world, a religion which absorbs and 
satisfies them, It has much m common with 
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early Greek Pagimem, which worshipped the 
tree and the fountam, but with ths difference. 
The Greek was arrested by these objects, but 
he passed on from them to some sem human 
being, who dwelt m them, the naiad of the 
spring, the oread of the mountain But for 
the modern woishipper of nature, scrence has 
expelled these visionary beings, and he con- 
centrates his gaze all the more mtensely on. 
the obyects themselves, because he is undis 
turbed by the thought of any being behind 


‘The whole aim of the author, as has been 
truly sau, 1s to find m the scientific dogmas, 
the sesthetie aspirations, and the love of 
culture, which charactenze the unbelief of the 
present day, 2 natural religion which shall 
satisfy man. His one great bugbear, the one 
element he strives to get rid of, 1» super- 
naturthsm. And by this he means not merely 
behcf in muracics, but belief in a ruling mind 
transcending physical nature and independent 
of it. In all hig three forms of religion his 
one endeavour 1s to shut out not only pro- 
vidence, but a personal being revealing him 
selt im and through phenomena, and to 
present us with forms of Theism having for 
thar obyect a mindless umwverse Not that 
he ts a matenalist, far from it. The objects 
he places before us are intellectual objects 
the omnipresent unity of nature and it laws, 
beauty pervading all things, morahty as it 
exists in man, Only the« must exist and be 
self-suficrent 11 themscves, and must in no 
way be allowed to be channels through which 
a higher mind speaks to ours, Through page 
after page of ingenious argument and beautiful 
illustration, he strives to show that these 
capita moi tua divorced from a personal Maker 
are sufficient to support and nounsh the soul 
of man, As one follows him thiough his 
long reasonings, the one pervading feeling is, 
what ashes are you offering us for bread! 

If anything 1s clear, from the expenence 
of all ages, it 1s this, that the soul of min 
which has once caught sight of an object 
higher than itself, cannot return to worship 
one which 1s lower And a universe, how 
ever vast, however awful, and vauous, and 
wonderful it may be, which does not man- 
fest a mind and personality m it, and above 
st, 15 lower in the scale of being than man, 
The personal cannot permanently woship 
the mmpersonal, An rron order of things may 
<xcite fear and awe, but cannot ehcit the 
Ingher and finer affections—humuhty, love, 
adoration, willing selfsunender; above all 
cannot engender the child-like spit. When 
the author says that when we behold the starry 
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hegvens, we enter into a sort of communion 
with them, the contemplation 13 a beatific 
vision, he borrows from the old personal 
region language which 1s wholly mapplic- 
able to his own dumb impersonahties. 

‘Thus saith the high and lofty one that 
mbabiteth eternity, whose name 1s Holy I 
dwell in the Ingh and boly place, with him 
“Rigo that 1s of a contrite and bumble spurit, to 
revive the spint of the humble, and to revive 
the heart of the contrite ones.’ 

any one who has once received this 
wonderful conception of God into his heart, 
conception which combines the immensity 
of time and space so wonderfully with the 
tenderest, lowliest moral feeling, can he ever 
turn back to such lifeless sdo/a as this book 
offers us? But the truth 1s, the author is not 
humeelf content with this poor spintual 
pabulum which he manufactures for others 
He undertakes the manufacture, I well beheve, 
with kindly intention—from ‘an intense desire 
to gain over the humanists, and the men of 
science—a longing ‘hope to win back the ure 
Igious to religion’—by making spiritual paths 
smooth for mundane feet But the rb 
gious pabulum which he offers to others, and 
15 almost angry ut they refuse, does not satisfy 
himself At the outst, he adnuts that he cin 
*conccive no religion as satisfactory, wnich 
fall short of Chishimty" And alter con 
tendmg throughout his book that Super 
naturalism is not only unnecessary, but 
an encumbrance to ichgion, he at the close 
admits that Supernaturalism in some sort, the 
behef in a world beyond our present know 
ledge, 18 natural to man, and that this belief 
may and does influence us in thought, fechng, 
and action ‘Though we have not science of 
it, yet it may reach us through prsentiments, 
probabilties, and other dications, and 
powerfully affect us, And if, he adds, the 
nens thus bought to us 15 good news, who 
will not say that a supernatural religion, thus 
supplementing a natural one, may be precious, 
nay, perhaps mdispensable | Does not this 
look hke a practical abandonment of his 
whole argument? 

But I have lingered too long over the main 
dnft of the book. The point which it concerns 
me to note 1s the mterpretation the author 
gives of Wordsworth’s attitude towards reh- 
gion. What Goethe was abroad, that Words. 
worth, he says, was at home, the High priest 
of Nature, the Worstupper of Natural Beauty. 
"Keenly alive to beauty, and deeply rever 
encing’ it, he certainly was, but as Dew 
Chorch has well said, ‘he puts punty and the 


severity of truth above beauty.’ On this sub { could almost fancy it insincere, 
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ject I am well aware mankind are deeply 

divided. There are those who know and love 

Wordsworth’s poctry, and there are those who 

not only do not know it but do not care to 

now it, are not only meifferent to it but 

genumely dale it—and these are not stupid 
either, 

‘Lo the former class I almost feel that an 
apology 1: due for what I have to say here, 
90 very a trutsm to them will seem the asser- 
tion that Wordsworth’s was an eminently 
rehgious and devout mind, in the ordinary 
sense of these words, and not merely in 
Piofeasor Seeley’s sense. 

It 1 for those who do not know Words- 
worth, and who may be muted by Professor 
Seeley's mterpretation of him, that I now 
wnte. No doubt, he says many true and 
ine things of Wordsworth’s character and ns 
poetry, but there 1s nothing in either which 
makes for the main argument of the book— 
nothing to show that Wordsworth was satisfied 
with beauty for its own sake, that he prized 
it otherwise than as onc expression of the 
Infinite mind revealing steclf through bewty. 
A mindless universe so far from satisfying 
him—the very idea of it he abhorred. 

The author rfers to Wordsworth’s own 
words, in which he says that his soul was 
wedded to the goodly unrveise in love and 
holy passion, and tnes to show that he found 
m it fall the satisfaction, the lasting inwatd 
peace, the occasional rapture,’ which the best 
religion can give But then it »29 not adead 
universe that gave him this, not merely the 
vastness, the powcr, and the unity of the fore.s 
of nature—it was the universe ag the organ 
through which a mind divine, yet ahiu to his 
‘own mind, spoke to him 

The ‘Prelude’ is the poem in which Words- 
worth speaks most fully—many think most 
cxtravagantly—of the all sufficiency of nuture 
tolum — It gives utterance to his experiences 
an the first flush of early manhood Yet even 
ip the ‘Prelude,’ this 18 the way he regards 
the visible world, He says that mn those early 
days, his mind looked— 

‘Upon the spouking face of carth and heaven 

As bor prime teaches, anturcouree wih man 

ee 
Raat ened “— 





The ‘ Prelude” aud many of Wordsworth's 
poems of his first epoch, which closed about 
1805, contain much about nature, which to 
most men sounds hke shapsody. Few men—~ 
few poets cven, can cater mto this language— 
at seemis to them 20 greatly exaggerated they 
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Wordsworth’s ips it was not exaggerated, but 
the simple trath of his expenence at the hme 
he wrote it He was born to doa pecuhar 
work—a work much nueded at that time. 
‘The intellectual hfe of Lngland, though be- 
ginning to awake, was still sadly hampered 
and confined by a mechamical sense-philo- 
eophy, which had dominated the world smce 
the time of Locke Natural Theology was 
cast wholly m the mould which Paley had 
framed for it. Ihe watch and the watch- 
maker—this was the view men then took 
of the relation of the universe to the 
maker of it—a hird, mechanical, depresung 
view, which, though it might suit the pur 
pose of the logician, was wholly repug- 
nant to the spiritual imagmation—to the 
man of deeper insight Wordsworth did not 
deny the argument from dempn, but rt was not 
as a piece of mechanism that he could think of 
nature, nor of its Upholdet as a mechanist 
ie. soree to bere beca Bons. mie fe world 
to ge and transfigure the old Paleyen 
theology. Has broxd, senutive, receptive spirit 
was fitted, as few spints ever have been, to 
take into lumself all the influences that 
streamed in upon him from what he caile 
‘the overflowing soul of nature’ But amid 
all his lonely raptures in his highest ecstames, 
he never lost himseli, never dreamed that 
nature wat self subpistent. When he wns most, 
Inghly rapt mn the contemplation of nature, he 
then felt most intensely that it was so cle 
vating, because it brought him into contact 
with @ higher spirit than his own. 

One might quote many ges of the 
“ Prelude’ in proof of this Ge must suthee 
For instance, he says that mn the lonely 
places which he haunted, he 

‘Talt 
To umboocue mor awh v «Loge 
Ailfaito notions oveiraing Pv 5 
‘To glory stremutabhe 

Tt has become a commonplce with many 
to call Wordsworth in those early days, the 
days of hu most fervid inspiration, a Pantherst 
In support of this they quote the well known 
Jines hus poem on 1 inten Abbey, wntten 
as early ax the year 1798 


And Dhaxe ful 
Prevence tht d stubs moe w ch le joy 


A 

‘Of ucvated thoughts, meuave sul) © 

‘Ol nota thing fin mod deeply voter tuscd 
‘Whow dovcifing 1s the } ght of setting suns, 
Aud a Ting ur 






If this passage stood alone in Wordsworth’s 
works, there might be some excuse fo. mis- 
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understanding 1t But taken with all hus 
other poems of the same or of later date, it 1s 
seen to express very powerfully quite another 
thought, the sense he had that the Omn- 
present Presence which was in ls own being 
and uphcld st, was present not less in all the 
forms of sabre, = spoke shot them to 
be a silent but sympathetic language. 

What then has been called Wordssronths 
Panthesm 1s bis protest against a lifeless 
mechanical way of regarding the outward 
world, his strong assertion that there is more 
tn nature than mere common sense, or the 
dominant philosophies discover. This might 
be easily shown from bis works at large, But 
there is one passage im the ‘Prelude,’ 60 appo 
site here, combining in one mental sweep what 
has been called hus pantheastic feeling with 
the highest rapture of devont Theism, that I 
cannot pass it by. He says that even in boy- 
hood and youth— 

TERE iecoved so snack tog al Sy ticughte 


od 1b feeling. 1 was only them 


Were 
‘wits Grea teats 


Gora 2a ete and pies and shouts and sg, 
Banat Se tee yor tae ware al 
And mnghiy depth of wvtora* 
te doses ate ba alt mann one 
buch ao -pervading spint, that the; 
ot equally id those Ton “Tintera 
7’ be mustaken for Pantheism, But 
listen to the co clusion of the passage — 


31 hugh tho teamypost great ey 7 1 fell, 
Cathunimg an atoll Grong’ Card Rosse, 
With every form of trvaturr tnt Took d 
Towards the Unureated with 1 countenan.e 
Of adoration with an eye ol Love 


‘The Panthetsm which can pass upward in 
such a stram as that 1% no Panthetsmn at all, 
buta quick and vivid sense of the life of tlnngs, 
which would that it were vouchsafed in larger 
‘measure to our torpid spits | 

In the ‘ Prelude’ and others of the earker 
poems Wordsuorth makes much of the all 
sul mess of nature, its adequacy to sug 
gest and sustain faith sn all the highest moral 
truths. He even in some ze% yous so far 
as to say that he leant directly from nature all 
that revelation teaches So that the author 
of ‘Natural Religion’ could cite passages 
from that poem which seem to justify mm 
m asserting that to Wordsworth revealed re 
Ingion does not supply a defect in natural re- 
Aigion, but only tells over agam, end to Words- 
worth’s mind tells less mpiessively, what has 
been already told by natme 

But of we looh at Wordsworth’s works a8 & 
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whole, we shall sce that it does not express 
hus permanent conviction Jt 1s but a one 
sided utterance On this language two re 
maths may be mide 

1 Though Wordsworth’s rehgious faith 
was not consciously denved from dtrect 
‘Church teaching, was im some sort outside of 

sw fcclenasticu tradition, yet he bad been reared 
iin a Christan atmosphere, and had drunk in 
many of its truths, and much of itssentiment, 
unpy arcs It was with a mind filled with 
these that he nent forth to look on nature 

How different a book would nature have 
presented had he been ‘a suckled m 
a creed outnom,'and read that book with 
‘eyes unillummed by Christianity ! 

2 From the first, hs alveness to nature’s 
tnfluences was combined with camest and 
deep, if not very plant or expansive, moral 
sympathies The natural and the moral m 
him acted and reacted on each other, In 
“Tintern Abbey,’ he says that he found— 





“Tn natore and thn Tagunge of tha sense 
AP gw Weg ad anal Steurt aad peal 
Gt fit | mores S 


Jn hws transports amid the mountams he hid 
never for 2 moment, as Goethe and many 
artistic persons had done, turned his brick on 
human uffirings ind the moral side of things 
For a kates no doubt, sntercst mm man was 
an the nd, natur, was paramount 
with him = but as time went ‘on, this order 
reverse(l itself, man, his suffermgs, his hopes, 
and destiny, became more to him than nature 
was jlus change frst comes on about the 
time when the ‘Prclude was completed, in 
the year 1805 In that year he met with his 
first great sorrow, in the loss by shipwrech of 
his favourite brother, a gentle and meditative 
spint ke lumself ‘The depth of this sorrow 
‘has left its impression on the Kegrac Stanvas 
suggested by a pictureof Peele Castle ‘There 
he says that, 
Aucpa sion a ewes el eye 

And in a letter wiitten about the same time to 
Su George Beumont this staking reflection 
‘occurs 

Why hive we a choice and a will and « notion of 
justice and myustice entbling ws to be moral agcnts? 
‘Why have we sympathies that mal the best of ay $0 
ieee eee 

ys $0 Lav es era0 
‘Why shoul ot notions of right low ws each athe 
and to U sentient ber gs (withia our wnfluence) difier 
ko widely fiom what appeats to be Hiss notion and 
le sf chery wee to end here ? vould ¢ not 
ssphemy to say that (upon the 

ihe theking poole beg dented by dex) 
‘however inferior we niay be to the great cause and 
ruler of things we have more of love m our mitme 
than He hes thought 1s manatious yet how to 


gir 


ind of at except upon the thon of snot 
Shi beter wong, donate’ ‘sai 

Other troubles soon followed, the loss of 
us two dirs children, wis oat m heer 
churobyard, with a beautiful epitay the 
father over one of them Hoe aeihers out 
ward events caused the change I cannot say 
Anyhow, they are comadent with a gradual 
Dut perceptible change of seatument, in which 
nature fell mto the background, and man be- 
came the more prominent objectof his regard, 
Henceforth nature became secondary, ‘im- 
portant to him chiefly as the stage of man's 
action, and as allied to hus ideas, his pasmons 
and 3! 

People talk of Wordsworth as a mere 
dreamer in 3 Northem Arcadia, and Mr 
Ruskin, who knows better, countenances ths, 
when he speaks of biro, as ‘fond of primroses, 
Lind to the parish children, and reverent of 
Wilkinson’s spade.’ When they so speak 
Sony forget siege tbe lange pari of his 
poetry wi js directly with man—they 
forget, for mstince, the ‘Sonnets to Liberty,’ 
some seventy m number, which breathe a 
deeper sympathy with the great men who 
were struggling and dying for Europesn 
frecilom, than any poetry of the time breathed 
How could it be, that he whose heart had 
becn so stirred by the events of the Trench 
Revolution, and great ideas and problems 
then awakened, should relapse into entire for 
getfulness of them? As Dean Church says, 
‘He had changed bis views of many things, 
his application of princrples, his judgments of 
men, partes, and institutions which embo- 
dhed these prneiples, but his fundamental 
principles were unchanged * 

‘The ‘Excuision,’ which was published mn 
1814, when Wordsworth was forty-four, con 
taws his matuie thoughts about man's nature 
and destmy, The teaching 1s full of Thesm, 
but a wider, more expansive, more spiritual 
‘Them than was common im that day, or 
perhaps than 2s possible to ordimary munds in 
any day. 

Tn fact it may be said emphatically of the 
*Txcursion, what 1 true more or less of all 
Wordsworth’s poetry, that it 1s 

‘Haunted for over by th. ternal Mind 

‘Yet st must be allowed that the ¢ Excursion’ 
1s Theistic, rather than specially Christian, 
‘Chnistuumity 1s everywhere recognised, 1n pass 
ang as it were, but the teaching, devout though 
It 18, 28 not distinctively Chnstian teachin, 

Most religious persons m reiding thoy, 

the poem, even cursory, must have felt a 
wint—a disappontment, while those who 
have read at carefally, felt something like » 
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hock when they came to the crowning pas- different from that of his earlier lyrics, but ut 
age, the cope-stone of the book It is where 1s mot the less significant for that. 


ve Solitary, after much discussion, asks m- 
Joringly what can be do to get nd of his 
wsery? 

* Selb the eroomng ope cant a Jou 
rom this crucial, this point blak question, 
Tordaworth goes off at a tangent. 


‘Mgcifold and yanous are the ways 
(Of restoraboa,’ 


e tells the Sohtary, all leading to 
“Peace se ourselves and snven with cer God? 

or him (the Solitary) access to truth, a 
tturn to faith 15 d, if he will open 
ar and soul to the finer intimations of nature, 
nd unlock his heart in friendly intercourse 
ath his fellow men. It where that the grand. 
assage about the Child and the Shell occurs 


‘his crucial prssage, even if there were none whole inatter 


Mayhtier far 
Then tremiblngs that reprom. 
‘Oar vernal tendeneres te bape, 
'* 


That love winch changed—for ws 1 droasm, 
‘Hor sorrow that has beat 


Tots ben 
S141 hte though we ate. we to 
Theta nregtoat of 








2 tom ono ob 
iene ==, 
‘And ym eters mami 
"Out three score scare and tem 
* Le Mamableneas of haart decends 
‘the fuk Dear ievnces De us” 
ah tak ev 
and a 


re yds 
And mika Insoul x icparate heaven 
‘Keown for Dury? 
Now ict us hear the conclusion of the 
It 1s this. Wordsworth of 


ther, certainly gives ground for the chaige a nature meditative and devout, not by 
huch Mr Ruskin prefers against Wordsworth, reasomng, but by intuition, was fiom the 
vat he 18 ‘ncurious to see in the Hands the first far beyond most men conscious of the 


tant of the nuts.’ 


of the Fternal Mind, In his earher 


That Wordsworth himself felt esther that Jays it came to him mainly through the 
aere was this defect sn hus teaching, or that forms of nature, which he felt to be filled and 
had been misunderstood, ts clear from the upheld by the same mind which filled and 


lteration he subsequently made in another upheld ns own 


Aftern ards it spoke to lum 


assage of the ‘Excursion.’ It occurs in inore through man, his moral ile, his strug 


tf pathoue story of Margaret, in the Fust 
00! 


and even his deferts, later on stil, the 


After heating it Wordsworth is sient Christian traths, he had long silently recog- 


ith sorrow, till the 
up 


fanderer thus 


‘Bly frend t tn sorrow yoo hus a 
Keto core permrnr nh 
Renate aes 
The forzas of Dungs with am unworthy eye" 


mised, came mote consciously home to him. 
In the sight of all that he and others had to 
bear, bereavement, decay, and death, he felt 
the need of 1 more defimte and sure support, 
‘and he found that supportin the conscaously- 


1 @ later edition he altered the passage held faith of the Chistian Redemption 


1d added several lines, thus : 
of wedom ask no mare 


abounded might of prayer, and Larned with voul 
‘and on Cron that conslaton pi net 

4 Brot agurore deeper fr haa deopcat pass 

"To the mevk auffurer Why thea should wr road 

‘Th ferme of things with ax unworthy <u?” 


Bat it 15 not by the number or thequality of 


the definite truths which he has inculcated that 
Wordsworth has made the world his debtor. 
Not for these do we most revcience him, but 
for that freshness of eye which enabled him 
for himself in youth to rediscover the beauty 
‘of the outward world, and to awaken the 


‘Changes such as these m a passage here | perception of it m others, givmg them new 


id there, cannot alter the main dnit of the 
Zacursion,’ which while recognismg Chns- 
in revelation by the way, throws the chicf 
Tes on that religion which 1s gathered by 
te heart from brooding over the solemn facts 
Fbuman life. But they do tend to show 
lat as the pressure of life heavier, and 
ws days were closing m, the noed of definite 
‘hnstian truths came more home to him. 
But the fullest expression he has given to 
is Chnstian faith, 1s m the concluding stan 
ws of ‘ The Prumrose of the Rock.’ One of 
8 latest poems, wutten in 1831, the style of 
ve verse, s0 solemn and laboured, is very 


eyes to sce it, new hearts to delight in 1t— 
for that freshness and depth of soul, which 
enabled him ever more keenly as he grew 
older, to see beneath the dust of common- 
place, the worth and the capacity for good 
that les bidden in the souls and affections 
of ordinary men, and to estcem these with a 
reverence, which the steady sight of all their 
miseries and degradabons could not dull—for 
the steadfastness with which, while bereave- 
ment and decay pressed closer, he stl maim 
tained his senous faith and inward peace un- 
clouded, and lookin; 
ile beyond, was able to speik reassunng 


with eye fixed on the 








IN A CAIRO SIRLLT 
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words, such as we listen for in vain in the and still speaks to our age. And as the 


poetry of to-day. days are visibly closing m, we feel more 

‘bad Ges ta ciaina, c54 as col eto 06 Gabo thankful to him who could speak such high 

‘ype form sean, the fanctign vere det, words to hearten and cheer us, And for 

Varese recat fume who are ll poms, soe cad wah 29 
mi tk 99 than that while youth is stil 

Toten sadechanerts Select theirs, they might lean to know and love 


+ Ate, me rok Ct ee Wondewortie poetry. For they may be well 

ak 7" . fi assure just in proportion ay they can 

we ma ‘hat we a grates han we know do so, they will grow in purity, in happincas, 
This is the voice he spoke to our youth, and in all goodness. 


EGYPT AFTER THE WAR. 
By LADY BRASSEY, Avrmox oF “A VovAGE IN THE ‘SuxaKAM,'” B1C, 
PART INI. 

SATURDAY, Fébruary xoik.—1 have sent engaged in towiag corn barges. The 
interviewed Mr. Cook’s agent, and have agent promuscs that we shall go up to Luxor 
arranged to start on Monday, and and back in ten days. I fiar we shall not 
to go by train as far as Assioot, have time to get as far as the Furst Cataract; 
> ‘where we shall find a daha- for, being a large party, it is uncertain 
‘beeah ey that somebody has got when we can get comfortable berths in 
SO and hasleft upthere, one of the homeward-bound steamers fron 
and a tug , that is at pre- Alexandria to Marscilles, which, just at 





A dababocad, 


this time of the year, are beginning to get ing on the subject. Recent discoveries have 
crowded, thrown great light on Egyptian history, and 
Nubar Pacha had been good enough to will doubtless prove of the utmost value in 
amange with Brugsch Bey to show us the future researches, The royal mummies were 
royal mummies and other interesting things found by some peasants, almost accidentally, 
that have been lately discovered, and are tying together in 2 common tomb, whither 
bow at the Boulak Museum. We went there they had doubtless been removed for safety, 
early this morning, with Lord Dormer and hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of years 2g0, 
Captain Fitzroy, and heard an interesting from the magnificent tombs of the kings, which 
lecture, delivered in the most pleasing man- had proved on exploration to be empty. The 
ner, by a man who, from his knowledge and history of Egypt 18 truly wonderful, and the 
1, ig thoroughly capable of discours- more one tnes to understand it the more 
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marvellous it seems, The special isolatson of 
the country, while preventing the spread of 
its culture and learning to other tations, 
tended to preserve its monuments from too 
frequent spoliation ; and, aided by the dryncss 
of the climate, to keep them intact. 

‘The custom of burying the dead secretly, 
and of building up the doors of the 
tombs, has saved the latter through long 
ages from desecration and injury. In many 
cases the inscrptions in the interior of 
these tombs, and the colour of the paintings, 
are now found to be as clear and as bright as 
they muat have been originally. Some of 
the commoner objects that have been thus 
Preserved stnke one, I think, as even more 
interesting than those which are raret and 
more precious, and of which more care is 
naturally now taken, To sce, for instance, 
aa we did to-day, a somewhat worn, straw- 
dottomed chair, and to be told that it was in 
use six thousand years ago, is startling and 
almost incredible : and yct its age is a well- 
authenticated fact. Enclosed in the same case 
with the chair are earthenware’ pots, contain- 
ing com, dates, and figs, mummified ducks, not 
legs of mutton, and various other edibles, in- 
tended as offerings to the gods ; together with 
network, atring, and baskets, exactly resem- 
bl ‘those in use at the present time, and so 

fresh-looking that, except by actually touch- 

them, it is impossible to distinguish any 
3 ference between then and the modern 
articles of a similar kind placed by their side. 
Many treasures doubtless still lie hidden ; by 
the discovery of which much light would be 
thrown on the history of the world, espe- 
sially on the terrible gap that exists in ancient 
Egyptian history with regard to some of 
the most important dynasties. Mr. Stuart 
Poole, in his enthusiasm, says that “the cost 
of 2 pack of hounds for one year would 
discover all the lost cities of Egypt, and 
would 4ll up all the gaps in her 
Such a statement is perhaps slightly x 

aggerated ; but no doubt a few thousands of 

pounds would go a long way towards attain- 
ing that result, 

In the afternoon we went to see the Egyp- 
tian athletic sports, held at the Palaceof Gear, 
where some of the native troops are quarteted. 
On our arrival we found a large assemblage, 
including Sir Evelyn and Lady Wood and 
Colonel Duncan (whois to command the new 
Egyptian artillay), most of the Europeans in 
Cairo, and a good many of the principal cent 
natives, The Khedive would not come, 
notwithstanding Sir Evelyn Wood's efforts 
to persuade him to do so; his reason being 
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that hewas afraid his soldiers would not soquit 
themselves so well as the English soldiers 
did last Monday at Abbassir, aud that people 
would laugh at them ; which he would not 
like to see. As a sort of ‘compromise he sent 
his two small sons, with @ tutor; ang there 
they sat, poor boys, on two gilt chairs, in 
the centre of the diplomatic circle, not speay 
ing to any one, and looking very much bored. 
‘Ail the ladies of the harem, in their carriages, 
were present, and the Ministers bad broken up 
their council, which generally lasts from two 
to six o'clock, on purpose to attend. I was 
quite as much interested in the people as in 
the sports, if not more so, though the latte: 
‘were 30 well carried out that there was not 
the slightest ground for the Khedive's mis- 
givings. ‘The excitement about the “tug of 
war,” in a pecticlay, was tremendous, the men 
and throwing their fezes into the air 
just ike Englishmen, It was quite pleasing 
to see the usually melancholy -looking Egyp- 
tian soldiers so bright and animated. 
I was sorry when the failing sun warned 
me that it was time to depart ut we could 
stay later, as Sir ‘Edward Malet had in- 
the children and me to dine with him 
and go afterwards to the opera. Za Afas- 
cotte a performed; and much the little 
ones enjoyed the entertainment. The Khe- 
dive has one large stage-box, and the Vice- 
reine another 0] site; one side of the 
ground tier being entirely reserved for 
the ladies of the arem, and divided into 
boxes, closet in with figured wiregauze, 
which looked like lace-work. The occupants 
could see all that was going on perfectly well, 
but were themselves invisible, with the ex 
tion of an occasional gleam of light from their 
jewel, The mise on scdne was good, and 
everything would have been charming, but 
for the fact that between each act the band: 
ence indulged freely in smoking, which made 
” the al ere thick and suffocating. 
jay, February 1th. —In the after: 
noon we went with the Duke of Suther- 
land, Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, and several. 
others, under the guidance of Rogers Bey, 
to see an old mosque, in which are now 
preserved all the oldest aad most curious 
things that have been found in other mosques 
in different parts of the city, including wood 
carving, inlaid work, tiles, and osany other 
curiosities of an interesting and unique cha- 
racter. Specially beauuful are the irides- 
jars, uscd for the cercuels of 
lamps in the old mosques, of which there is 
really a splendid collection. There is also 





] the trunk of an old tree, which, having 
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: % Or 
originally grown near the tomb of some sheikh or holy man, is so completely studded with 
nails, on which bang bits of human hair, that it is 
te wee the tree itself, To stick @ rail in 
and attach 2 of hair to it was supposed to be an 
infallible cure for headache and for many other its 

maa to which desh is heir. On our way back, passi 
Shrough the most Moorish of the ‘Arai bazan 
we came across a Gothic arch, which originally formed 
patt of « Christian..ghurch, and which had been 
‘brought from St. Jein d’Acre-by one of the kings, 
and erected here in s place where it looks singularly 


ae inappropriate and out of its element. 
in the day I went with Lady Dufferin to have 
tea with the Princess Mansour, sister of the Khedive, 
‘We were received at the inner door of the palace by 


il 








seven or eight white female slaves, all 

richly dressed in rather dull brown 

striped silk dresses, with a good deal 

of white lace about them, and made 

in semi-European fashion. I don't 

think the costume suits them nearly as 

well as oe Lpaceeep ager 

garments they used to wear 2 few years 

ago. Slaves and French fashions do 

notharmonize at all. At the top of the 

stairs we were met by more slaves, and, Int Marast near Chico. 
afew rooms farther oa, by the Princess's . 

companion, who conducted us into the presence of the Princess herself. Our hostess's 
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costume consisted of a black satin dress with 
a long train; and close by her was an enor- 
mous boarhound. Two full-sized greyhounds 
played about the room, and in their gambols 
with their huge companion threatened de- 
struction to the omaments and numerous 
smail tables, of which there were many in the 
apartment, I was furprised te see dogs in 
such @ place; but the Princess Mansour does 
not allow herself to be bound by the ordinary 
rules of a harem, The companion told us 
that the dogs caused great alarm to the 

tian vibitora, and were always kept out of the 
way when any were expected, After tea, at 
which all sorts of sweetmeats and cakes, and 
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the thickest of buffalo cream, 
were produced, the Princess 
showed us over her house, 
which is not only richly, but 
tastefully and originally far- 
mished, in a mixture 
Egyptian and Frenchestyles, 
end is adorned with more 
nick-nack. and little orné- 
ments than I had ever 
before seen in an Oriental 
residence. Yesterday, when 
I went to Parvis’s, tAe fur- 
niture-shop of Cairo, where 
is made the most beautiful 
modern furniture and wood- 
work, in old Cairene style, 
everything I saw that was 
prettiest and handsomest 
seemed to have been bought 
by the Primcess Mansour. 
Many of the articles were 
made from her own designs. 
Monday, February 121h. 
—We started by the cight- 
o'clock tram for Assioot. It 
‘was, a8 it always appears to 
be here, a cloudless day, 
with a cool north wind. At 
the station, which seemed 
to be badly managed, and 
where there was 2 great deal 
of confusion, we found Mr. 
Cook’sagent, waiting to sce 
us off, together with a dra- 
goman who was to take care 
of us, and a comfortable 
saloon cafriage to travel in, 
The carrage, by the way, 
had a history; for Arabi 
slept in it with some of his 
fnends the night before Tel- 
el-Kebur, and escaped in it 
to Cairo after the battle. I 
don't exactly know why it should be so, but 
for a defeated enemy to retreat by railway 
Seems contrary to one’s established ideas on 
the subject. Railways, no doubt, afford in- 
valuable means of transport in warlike opera- 
tions; but, somehow or other, the idea of a 
train and of a battle do not quite harmonize. 
‘As the sun got higher in the heavens the 
heat increased, and the dust became so in- 
tolerable that we were obliged to close every 
window and ventilator, tul we were nearly 
suffocated. Stil, the dust found its way in, 
covered us from head to foot, filled our cyes 
and mouths, and made the carriage and 
everything in it of one uniform brown hue, 
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Fortunately, we stopped long enough at most Soon after eight o clock im the evening we 
, of the stations to enable ut descend fora reached Assioot, to our great relief, and 
little fresh ar, on which occasions Eerak, the were met by ‘Ladros, the diigoman who 1s 
dragoman, and the attentive car boy, turned to take us up the Nile, canying a lantem 
everything out, beat the cushions, and dusted with Avo candles in it—a special mark of 
the camage generilly, but it was all of no distmction, 2s I was afterwaids informed— 
use, for long before we got to the next station and by a perfect army of men bearing Jan 


me were 10 Just the same state again It terns and 


ding donkeys After th. usual 


was a nuserable journey, and one I should ~mount of shouting and squabbling without 
endeavour to dissuade any one from under + ‘uch tt appears to be impossible to do any- 
taking, notwithstanding the time that 1s there thing im this country, and the administration 
‘by gained im making an expedition up the ofa few sound blows all round by the drago 
Nile The railway runs through a stnp of man, we started off—qunte a long procession 
ferule country, generally almost alongside the —across the line, close im front of tne still 


aver, and passes several 
important towns, includ- 
ing Bensoucfand Mimeh 
At Bedreshayn, fft-en 
mules from Cairo, we had 
afine view of the Pyramids 
of Sukkdiah Ie 1s from 
there that the excursion 
w the Pyramids is gene 
rally made on donkeys 
At Wasta there 1s 4 branch 
line to El Fayoom, that 
‘ovsis inthe desert, watered 
y a canal cut from the 

» Which 1s said to 
have been at one tme 
not only the most fertile 
but the most populous 
dutrict of Egypt Al 
though only twenty three 
miles in length, from 
north to south, and 
twenty eight im breadth, 
it 19 reputed to have con 
tenet 366 towns and 

lages At the present 
time the population 1s 
about 150,000 The 
banks of the railway are 
the favounte road, and 
as they ane composed of 
Toose sind, the traffic 
ineicises the amount of 
dust, though, on the other 
hand, it makes the 
journey by train ae 
‘more imteresting an 
amusmg The traveller 
can get nothing to eat 
on the way, but we hed 
brought a well filled 
basket with us, and brevk 
fast and lunch served to 
pass away s porlion of 
the hme 
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puffing and steaming engine, which alarmed 
ty donkey considerably. It was a deliciously 
warm might, but the comparatively cool atr 
wis refreshing after our hot, dusty journey 
A short quarter ofan hour's nde brought us 
to the nver’s bank, where, with the aid of 
a plank, we stepped on board the dahabeeah 
Gandle, which 3 to be our home for a week 
ortwo The cabin smuled a bright welcome, 
with all the preparations for dioner, on a 
snowy cloth, decorated with flower’ The 
berths, though small, looked comfortable, the 
‘beds white and clean. The saloon, about 
half as big agam as that of our little forty 
ton yacht, the Norman, had three large 
windows on each side, and contained two 
sofas, two casy chairs, one round table, at 
which eight people might dine comfort- 
ably, a looking-glass, and some shelves, 
With a few rugs, framed photographs, and 
specialties of our own, I think we shall make 
at very cosy and homebke, if not quite so 
bright and pretty as the dearly-beloved Sus- 


7 ya = Aboot five 
the preparations 
for our departure, and shortly before sx, 
just as the day was dawning, I looked out 
of my targe window and saw the palm-groves 
that surround Assioot fading away in the dis- 
tance, and found we were really under way and 
ghding along mth an almost mpercepuble 
mohon. It was dehghtful to he sult and 
watch the everchanging panorama, as it 
swiftly unrolled itself, Sometimes the banks 
were low and sandy, and perfectly covered 
with innumerable wild-fowl , Perhaps 
muddy, with Iuaumant crops of gran of 
all kinds growmng down to the water's 
. I never saw vegetation of more vivid 

and exquisite groen, varying from the truest 
emerald to every shade of that colour, and 
Producing an efiect most pleasant to the eye 
fe frequently passed Arab villages, some 
mere collections of mud-hovels, mith a few 
palm-trees among them, others more worthy 
of the name of village or town, with domes 
and mmnarets, the castellated style of the 
houses making them from a distance look 
almost hike fortresses. 3 could not under 
stand this appearance at first; but the expla- 
nation 1 simple, It seems that the whole 
valley of the Nile abounds m the mud of 
‘which the porous eagthenware jars, in use 
not oaly in but throughout the East, 
ere made. lany of the boats we met were 
laden with them, and at almost every village 
there were thousands waiting to be shipped 
Numbers, of courre, get cracked or broken in 


Tuesday, February 
o'clock Tas awakenet 
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tranut, the fragments beimg buit up in the 
walls of the bows, vine. the less mjured, 
Jars are somewhat artistically arranged round 
the zoofs, thus forming a sort of battlement. 
‘Specul pains appear to be taken with the 
numerous equate pigeon-towers that are to 
be seen in every village. They are often 
Ingher than the surrounding hoses, and,~ 
with long poles built into and projecting at 
ngbt-angles from the mud walls, they afford 
& resting-place for the thousands of pigeons: 
that are to be seen flying song the banks and 
over thé fields im flocks, etimes they 
make the nver side quite blue when a cloud 
of them settle on the bank. They are kept for 
the sake of the manure they afford, though I 
should have thought the damage they must 
do to the crops would far exceed the value of 
their assistance in producing them. 

The wind began to freshen about eight 
o'clock, makmg the nver, which 1s toler 
ably broad, so rough that our flat bottomed 
boat moved about a good deal, and caused 
us to feel 1gnommrously seasick’ After 
breakfast, though the wind, which was from 
the north, and theretore fair, continued fresh 
and cold, be Leer was smooth, _ we 
were able thoroughly to mspect our floating 
home, and to enjoy sitting on deck and watch- 
ing the shifting scenery. Once or twice in the 
course of the day I thought we must have 
had an accident, for we rocked about occa- 
sionally, frequently oversailed the tug, and 
parrowly es~aped collision with her. At last 
I the captain to take in the large 
sail (2 curious operation, by-the-bye, one of 
the crew having to swarm out to the extreme 
end of the long narrow yard) and to substi- 
tute 2 smaller one, which 18 generally used 
only for the return voyage, with stream, down 
the aie The doctor, who has had er 
siderable experience m the management 
sailmg bouts, told mg that he had never 
before felt so glad to see a sail taken in, 

Wednesday, February 14th.—We were off 
agam at 6 30 aM, and after passing Sohag, 
a large town, and Ekhmeem, a still more im- 
portant place, inhabited chiefly by Chnstians, 
and containing a Franciscan convent-school 
and two Coptic churches, we rcachcd Girgeh 
—desenbed, I believe with truth, a5 “the 
dhrtiest town im Egypt,”—at halfpast one. 

Beng towed up the nver sa delightful 
mode =) The banks are almost 
everywhere low, from the top of the 
deck house a lisge extent of obamery, some- 
tumes bezubful, and always varying, 1s visible. 
As we got farther south the produce of the 
soil became more tropical m character, to- 
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Decco, augar-cane, sotton, and indigo beng, 

Jargely cultivated, beades every variety 

and ‘vast quantities of lentils—the small 

Been which forms the staple food of the 
peasant, 

"We have been unpleasantly reminded ‘by 
occasional shocks that the waters of the Nile, 
shough swift, are not deep, and have spent 
several hours, both today and yesterday, 
waiting for the little steamer that tows us to 
be hauled off sand-banks, on which she has 
got firmly stuck, Whenever this occurs there 
1s always a good deal of noise, and a certain 
amount of cursing (I am not sure 
which)—m Arabic, but, beyond the delay, 
no harm is done Sometimes the tow rope 
1s loosed, and then we go drifting away down 
‘stream till we atick in the bank at the side, 
wheréupon the steamer, having got free her- 
self, has to come to our rescue. 

Thursday, February 15th—We started at 
four o'clock this morning, 1n order to tryand 
make up some of the time we have lost, and 
to reach Luxor to-morrow as agreed , but the 
pilot shortly afterwards announced that it was 
too dath to proceed, and we therefore an- 
chored agai till half past six, The banks were 
low and sandy, and not so highly cultivated 
a8 those we have hitherto passed, but I was 
surprised to see how imposing the mountains 
behind Denderah, and away m the distance 
towards Abydos, looked I bad not imagined 
there wae such high mountains m the 
desert 

‘Soon aftr one o'clock we met the Jfars, 
one of Cook's large excursion steamers, and 
stopped her in order to put some letters on 
board We also passed another of Cook's 
steameta, full of soldiers—~mvalida who hed 
been sent up the Nile for the benefit of their 
health I beheve the last tip was a great 
Success in every respect, and that much good 
was derived from it 

In the course of the afternoon we had tur 
first view of an temple, that of 


Egyptan 
Denderah, with which, as seen from a dif at them through our glasses 


ato 


enjey it thoroughly, I think I like the early 
momungs best for I generally wake about 
halfpast four, and, just drawing back the 
curtains of my window, enjoy the gorgeous 
vision of an Eastern mght, quite different 
from anything we ever see m our cold, 
chme Great as 1s the contrast | 
between an English and an kgyptian winter, 
1m the heat of the sun, and the cloudlessness 
of the sky dunng the day, I think the mghts 
are even more remarkable, The atmosphere 
w so clear that each star of any mognitude 
seems almost like a moon, and as be inde- 
pendent track upon the water, while, as to. 
the moon herself, how can one descnbe the 
‘beauty of that pale golden sphere, that hangs 
suspended like a huge globe from the deep 
grure vault of heaven, ol ing so strong a 
ght that it 1s casy to read by rt! Towards 
sux the stars begin to pale, and even the 
moon to lose some of her effulgence, before 
the bnght hght of the coming dawn, which, 1n 
ats torn, has to give way to the nsing sun, 
the earhest rays of which gild the mountam 
tops, and throw a roseate tint over the desert 
‘wastes of sand stretching into the far dis. 
tance, and over the fields of dazzhng green 
nearer at hand. Soon the whole landscape 
1s flooded with life and hight, and another 
‘bright, cloudless juan day has begun 
But if the sunrises are beautiful, what shall { 
say of the sunsets? About the one there 1s 
almost an air of chiliness—a hope and Pro 
tose of whats to come, mingled with a feeling 
of responsibilty and a sort of half dread of 
what the day may possibly bring forth, 
About the other there 1s a sense of fulfilment 
and repose, before night comes and throws 
‘hor mantle over the world. 
iday, February 16th —We were all some- 
wuat excited at the prospect of so soon 
eeeimg Luxor, Karak, and Thebes, the am 
aod of our voyage. About mid-day 
‘we got the first glimpse of some of the grand 
ruins mi the distance, and stared anu peered 
On 1caching. 


tance, I must contess that I was disapposnted.” “Luxor, at two o'clock, the fist obyect that 
‘Thqugh I have been reading many books on. ‘wet our eyes was a long, low, white building, 


Agypt and its antiquities lately, 1 bad not 
fplly realised how completly the ancient 
Egyptans were in the habit of protecting 
their buildings fiom the spoiler and robber 
by means of high stone walls, so that what 35 
a many cases 4 raost magnificent 

msde looks hhe a huge stone barn fiom 
vwathout and from afar 


the Karnak Hotel, with a terrace overhang. 
wg the Nile. Then, just showing sts front 
over the mud houses, appeared one of the 
famous Obelisks of Luxor, passing which, 
some gland columns and gateways, half 
luddew by wretched Little hovcls built against 
them, or by still more hideous staring white. 
houses of i pretensions, became vinbie, 


‘The aur is sumply perfect, bracing, and yet Some of the latter were the residences of the 
not cold, except in the carly mormmg. It1s various kuropean consuls , and from each of 
a delightful expenence altogether, and we all these, as the dahabecah passed, a gun was 


fired by way of salute 
Almost in the centre 

of the town, but hap 

pily with a sort of 

open square m front 
of it, facing the nver, 

as the splendid porch 

of the great temple, 

then come more ugly 

white and dirty mud 
houses, and then an 
open space and a pretty 
garden, surrounded by a 
wall, with a gateway, over 
which 1s written in large letters, 
“Cook's Luxor Hotel’ Passing 
& hittle creek full of boats, we were 

soon moored against the mud bank of 
the qumet httle island above, close to a 
small farmyaid in which were a pretty white 
camel and a good many animals of vanous 
lands, imeludmg some 
apparently veiy fierce 
do; 


Having arrived at 
Tuxor, you may be sure 
at nee not very lon, bent 
we landed, for, 
disappointed 1 our first 
view of the place, we 
were niturilly anxious to 
ste mor. of it First we 
went to the hotel, which 
appears to be a comfort 
able building, with a el 
and attentive manager It 15 situated in the 
amidst of a lovely garden, surrounded on all 
sides by water, and full of exquisite and 
fragrant foners, of which 
I was only too glad to 
get 1 handful We next 
called on the British Con 
sul, Mustapha Agha, a 
fine old ma, Leas ap a 
coal, with a long grey 
beard He resides, or at 
all events has his office, 
m the porch of the Great 
Temple of Luxor, where 
he entertamed ua with 
the etemal coffee, pipes, 
and sherbet, apologising 
at the same time for the 
absence of his son, 
Achmet Efend, who w 
suumg tembly from 
ophthalmia, and on whom 
the doctor has kindly pro- 
saused to try his kul, 
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We next went to see 
the obelisk, now stand- 
angina 
m front of the two 
statues of Rameses 
II, a great portion of 
which 1s buned in 
sand This 1s by far 
the finer obelisk of the 
two that were origin 
ally at Laxor, partly, 
no doubt, owing to its 
greater height and the 
deeper cutting of its 
hieroglyphics But I 
do not think that this 
fact alone makes the 
difference between 
ones feelings on be- 
holding it, and the 
comparative want of interest with which 
one sees, for the first time, its former com 
panton, now standing in the Place de Ja 
Concorde, at Pans The latter loohs so 
utterly out of harmony with all its suiround- 
tangs, ihc Cleopatra’s needle on the banks 
of the muddy ihames, half covered with 
blackened snow or dnpping with mk-hke 
after having for centuries pointed its 
apex to the clear blue sunlit sky 
day and the starry hewens by mght 
‘The existing obelisk at Luxor, atill occupy+ 
‘ing its own appointed place nevr one entrance 
to the Great Temple, now more or less in 
rams and covered with mud huts, % & very 
different thing, believe me, to any obelisk 
seen elsewhere, under other circumstances 
‘The principal hall of the Great ‘lemple 
1s large, and full of w 
teresting _Ineroglyphics, 
some of them unlike those 
found m any other temple. 
Close to—in fact formung 
part of—Mustapha Agha s 
house, 18 what was once 
Lady Duff Gordon's reste 
dence, from the balcony 
of which she used to gaze 
on those splendid Nile 
sunsets, so wonderfully 
descnbed im her books » 
In the evening an 
Amencan lady very kindly 
invited us to go with her 
and her husband to the 
United States Consulate, 
where ¢ grand fantasia had 
been organized for the 
benefit of the toorsta 
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staying at the hotel. We accordingly 
mounted our donkeys, and a short ride 
through deep sand m the t moonhght, 
piloted by the one-eyed very black American 
‘Consul’s sox, brought uz to the house, where, 
a3 usual, wy were hospitably received and 
entertained, ‘coffee and prpes, cigarettes and 
sherbet, bemg provided for such as chose to 
imduige in them. The room was crowded, 
and the performers were celebrated dancmg- 
guls from Keneh, richly dressed and covered 
with gold and jewel, Some of the dances 
were slow and monotonous, some energetic 


and hvely, and some altogether extraord:- 
nary. One in parteular, in which each of 
the camed a bottle full of water on 
her was most wonderful The music 
waa deafening, the smoke overpowering, and. 
the atmosphere stfhng We were there- 
fore glad to make our escape before the enter- 
tamment was over, much to the distress of 
our hospitable black host 

The nde home by moonhght and the row 
off to the dahabeeah were, to my mund, the 
most pleasant part of the evening, thoughI am 
afraid perhaps it sounds ungrateful to say tc. 
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L° ‘an the flush of youth, when hope was hgh, 

And her sweet hght like sunshine touch d the years, 
Death comes, when not a cloud was in the sky, 

And smites a royal household into tears 


And all the people standing from afar 

Can only watch, with ptty breathing breath, 
A qucenly mother that bas seen his star 

Shoot down into the night of early death 


O mateless one! In this dark hour of hope, 
A nation sorrows for thy child and thee, 

‘The widow of him who had for horoscope 
Our second Albert—that was not to be 


Prince of the people, at one with all their aims, 
Who saw the life aiound them with their eyes , 
A royal lowly heart to all thew claims, 
And quich to catch the wisdom of the wise 


Our hopcs were high , the seeming gracious years 
Bent towards hu and flowed upon his wy— 

‘One touch shook all their blossoms and, in tears, 
‘His knglana mourns beside his grave to day 


No more “ the untravelled traveller "—he stands 
In that ngh realin where souls to souls outflow , 
And shipes to perfect orb, with hoher bands, 
‘The incompleted hfe he left bulow 


‘Hereafter, there shall be on Fogland’s 
This picture for our children 99 they reed, 
A young Prince full of courtest, and sage, 
Loved by the people and « Prmtize indved 


And im their eyes, as 19 our 7 
There shall be tears tor her te a bride, 
A wife and mother, now walks her indow’'d way, 
Anations love aud sortow gt bet side, 
ALEAANDER ANDERION 


THE EVOLUTION 


OF THE CORSET. 


BrE M. BEAL, 


THE fact that so many people are content 
with the order of things which civih- 


of their figures either with goose fat mixert 
with warm milk, or with the egg of a par 


ration bas decided for them before they were tndge. 


born, may account for them objection to 
accepting any decided change m matters 
which concern thar own individuahty. 

“ Todos others do” —others being equiva- 
Tent to the majonty of people—is mstinchve 
with nearly all of us Fashion and Mother 
Grundy hive been left to decide our manners, 
out clothes,the mze of our establishments, 
antl the number of our servants. And, as a 
whole, there 1s not much togrumble at. Only 
now that dress reformers and some of the 
extreme sanitatians are telling us that wo- 
men’s dress 18 unhealthy, that there 1s no 
thyme or reason why they should wear stays 
or shirts, and that both are myurious, we 
naturally begin to wonder why Mother 
Grundy ever allowed them to be treated as 
necessities, and why she 1s now so much 
opposed to their abohtion, The truth 1s, 

other Grundy must go with the times; she 
1s. as much led ‘as leading Mother Grundy, 
when she hved in Athens, induced the Greek 

rls to emulate the Venus of Milo because 
this waa the fashionable figure, and now, 
through long centunes, she has prescribed an 
aruficial type of figure. It 1s not our present 
object to say whether her teaching 48 good or 
bad, injurious or beneficial, we will only 
show how, through centunes past, herdictates 
have been observed, and how the conet of 
ty day has been evolved. 

‘As long ago as the days of the Greeks and 
Romans, a slight, éanae figure was admued, 
and stoutness looked upon as 2 deformity. 
Martial ridiculed fat women, and Ovid puts 

waists in the first rank of hus remedies 

it love. Several means were tried then 
am how, not only to restrain an 
igure, but to enhance the beauties of a very 
sdight one, But they were of a different 
lund from those with which we are famthar, 
Bandages were worn with the generic nainc 
ot fase mamillarer, These conmsted of the 


seophuum, the cloth worn round the bosom, both 


the dewa, a smple band below; 
sana, or waist belt. When bi 
fae ve valued = the baw of ther 
ures bad recouse to a prescribed 
by Serenus Sammonicus, They, veloped 
thew busts with garlands of vy, wich were 
thrown on the fire as soon as ‘withdrawn, 
and afterwards rubbed all the upper part 


asd. the 


Men were as vain as the women, if we 
are to beheve Aristophanes and other 
wnitera, The great comic dramatist mocked 
his contemporary Cimesias for wearing 
busks of linden-wood; and Capitolinus, in 
kus biography of the Emperor Antony, men- 
tions that he also had recourse to them 
to compress his swelling figure. Testimony 
1s conflicting, however Some contend that 
the ancients wore vertable corsets, arguing 
that when Homer, in descnbing Junos 
toilette when she wishes tocaptivate Jupiter, 
speaks of the two girdles worn around her 
waist—the one bordered with gold fringe, 
the other borrowed from Venus—he was 
really desenting 2 Greek corset; and that 
the egide or curass of Minerva which Virgu 
dcscubes, 18 to be mterpreted in the same 
manner. But ths view 1s surely mistaken, 
for no monument of antiquity, no artistic 
work, no evidence gleaned from other sources, 
pomts to the use of stiff, unyielding, whale- 
boned corsets. 

Bandages nere worn under the empire, 
such as are shown in the Musds des An- 
tiques, but when barbansm succeeded the 
luxunous habuts of later Rome, even the ban- 
cages were discarded. The punod of transi- 
tion which then began with the abandoning 
of all bandages, ended some centurres later 
inthe commencement of the real corset. At 
first it was a simple under-bodice, which 
fitted the body exactly without compressing 
tt. Then, a5 Karope gradually emerged from 
barbarism, and the women became coquettish, 
‘toghter fitting bodices were worn, the waist 
was compressed, and the upper part of the 
Gizure, st we are to accept ag correct the 
portraits of Charles VI.’s Queen, Isabcau de 
Bavitre, very much devo//etee. Puests and 
abbots thundered their threats against the 

ce, but i vas. The fashion spread 
ripwly, and at the time of the Renatssance, 
sexes vied with one another in com 
pressing their figures by the aid of a crude 
representative of the modern imstrument, 
which was called the corsefus, cursefus, ot 
cor satus. That which the men wore was a 
land of close-fittng coat, while the women 
cated 2 very tight, bodice of nen nest 
the skin. Neither whalebone, wood, nor 
steel was, however, employed at that time. 


THE EVOLUTION 


With the advent of Catherme de Medici 
a new era dawned. She itroduced the 
real whaleboned bodice with a strong busk 
an front, and her example was soon muttated 
byall Europe, Waust compression incresed. 
im spite of the protests of kings and emperors 
and the chief ministers and nobles of the land 
‘This fashion 1s familar to us in England 
through the portraits of “ good Queen Bess” 
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to wear stiff bodices agun, and jist as the 
waist wis gradually regaining its natarat 
Position, compression once more became the 
order of the day, and the corset sath which 
we are now fimilar was mvented Whale- 
bone and steel were again used m its mann 
facture, and side lacings, elastic fastenings, 
strips and broad bushs were called mto 
Tequisition to restrain and remodel the 
re 


Never since armour had been mvented had figu: 


any sbffer framework for the human body 
been devised The deep pointed bodice was 
as stuf and herd as combined wire, whale 
bone and steel could make it, and to add to 
the discomfoits which fishion dictated, the 
neck was likewise supported by a ruff not 
only formed upon an elaborate background 
of metal and thick wires, but stiffened by the 
newly discovered “devils hquor,” starch 
‘Men were as vain as women , both squeezed 
m thei warsts and both swelled thar gar 
taents out below, Thus a machme which 
had begun innocently enough asa ght fitting 
nen bodice, wis gradually develoy by 
the addition of busks of wood, qwory, 
and whalebone, and of sheets and strips of 
steel, until a veistable armour bke encasing 
resulted 

‘These stiff whaleboned corsets lasted 
throughout all changes of outward athre, 
they were prominent features of the Res 
torttion fashons and of the Watteau pe 
riod, but the Revolution et the end of the 
exghteenth century, which shook not only 
Fiance bat all Zarope, had an equally sub 
versive effect upon corsets Panters, corsets, 
and, m fact, all additions to necessary 
clothmg which were considered as the ins) 
of coquetry and nches, were bamshed 
disippeared completely, and the corsetus as 
Catherine de Medici introduced rt has never 
reappeared. 

With the establishment of the Empire mn 
Trance, a new fashion appeared which soon 
Jecame popular all over Kurope This was 
the short bocce, arm-pit-wast fashion, 
which necessitated no more than support 
1ig bandages similx to those of the old 
jhomans. But xt did not last long To 
wirds the end of the regn of the first 
Napoleon, several of the leaders of Pauisian 
jashton tned to revive the Medici corsets, 
but they never succeeded m conquering the 
strong oppontion of Madame de Longueville 
and Empress, whose aversion to the 
change may probably be accounted for by 
the fact that she had a very short thic! waist 
and prominent bust, Women, however, began 


From long usage we have all come to look 
upon the corset asa necessity for women, 
we have been reared amongst ity wearery 
and moured to its discomforts. But it 15 
quite aquestion whether with all our boasted 
civilisation we have bit upon the nght 
material and kind of machine for the obyect 
m view, and whetuer sanitanans anmous for 
the welfare of future generations advise 
wisely when they recommend all women to 
abyure stays The bayudtres of India, who 
possess the most perfect figures of eny women 
‘on earth, have @ much more healthful and 
charming device than any'uropeans Their 
corsets are formed out us Bask of 4 Made: 
gascar tree, on a pnnciple wi nts 
them every freedom of movement in breath. 
ing 1nd in any form of exerase These ae 
wonderful productions of mgenuty, The 
colour resembles the skin to a remarkable 
d :, 2nd the material 1s so fine that the most 
deleate touch will hardly distinguish it from 
human flesh Once made, these corsets are 
seldom removed, the biyadtres even sleep 
ing m them. [hey thus preserve aston- 
sshingly beautiful figures to an advanced 
age, without pun or discomfort to them 
8 Ives, whilst we, who boast ourselves intellec 
tual and civilised, torture without beautifying 
ourselves, 

The pedigree of our corset, hhe many 
smother modem absurdity which we are too 
fambar with to wonder at, stretches far back 
into antiquity, and may be brefly suramansed, 
We recognise its fundamental features 1st, 10 
the antique /asce of the Greeks and Romans, 
and, we lose sizht of bind iges throughout a 
large portion of the Muldlc Ages, and then 
dwcover the existence of in embryonic cor- 
sage, 3rd, the end of the Middle Ages and 
the commenccincnt of the Renaissance are 
marked by the geneial adoption of tight 
fittmg laced bodices, and 4th, from the 
middie of the sixteenth till the end of the 
eighteenth century the stiffest of whaleboned 
bodices were woin, disappearing under the 
Revolution, but only to be transtormea later 
‘on tnto the modern corset, 


CROWS AND SCARECROWS. 
By JANES PURVES 
SECOND PAPER. 


HE scare-j and 2 rusty fowlung piece or ancient rifle, 
# crow or| which, when it does go off, threatens to do 
¢row-!as much damage to him as to the crows it 
herd has’ frightens. Each time he fires he shats his 
hitherto eyes and draws his head aside as sf afraid to 
escaped look at the fnghtened crows. Or you will 
notice of hear a clattering noise from 2 heavy wooden, 
our pas- rattle, and then a voice booing and hullo ing, 
to1al which you and the crows understand 15 the 
writers call for them to move on, for they with pro 
fro m testingcroaks take tothcrwings Tofoghten 
I'heo- crows from the gram 1s, no doubt, child's 
crits play or work for old dottered men, it 15 the 
down  begmning and ending of a farm labourers 
wirds, hfe A cynic may say that their old clothes 
though —if the phiase may be used for such mans 
Mr Hat dress, as they seldom wear in week days any- 
ay, ™_ thing else but old clothes—can be hung up 
“RF ac inmid-icld after their deaths and will fnghten 
fiom the the crows by thei “bogle" and quaint-hke 
Magding appanuons, 2s well as they themselves, when 
Crowd,” wcanng such clothes, have done m their 
introduces one in Joseph Poorgrass, a moril lives. It 15 simple work one has to cry 
character, partly real, partly idyllic, Mis “shew hoo” and let the crows land on a 
Carlyle, in a vivacious Ietter from a rectory, Neighbourng farmer s field, remembering the 
talks of beng wakencd at early moming maxim so necessary in crow herding, “Its 
by the “ prodigious accompaniment of rooks not lost what a fricnd get» * 
cawing, ever and anon enlivened by the You may have noticed that potato bogies 
‘booing and squeaking of a child, which my' or scarecrows which make the crows to swerve 
remembrance of Kast Lothian instructed from the fields for tea, vary in size, design, 
‘me was Somme vermin of aciealure paid to .nd dress, in nearly every pansh or every five 
keep the crows off the gram” “Vermin ; miles. They certainly vary as much as the 
of a creature” 1s.a strong hgure of spcech, caps of the local old wises, and the dialect 
but some allowance must be made for! ot the roadside old men one meets in any 
one’s slecp bemg disturbed, and ones days walk 
temper being ruffled, specially a womans, My crowherd, old Lben Amos, is a rustic 
m early morning, Yet than this “ vermin ct' with as much reilam as pictuesqueness in 
acreature” there is in rural England hardly his d1css, and more homcly directness than 
amore familar figure He 1s 1» promment | prettmess m his speech, Revism in rustics 
as other “ vermain of creatwes”in our land- 1s everythmg, and to prettily 1s to falsify 
‘scapes, such as the shepherd on the hills, them. Itis the rustic sealism of this “ vermin 
the cowheid on the roadsules, or the goose- | of a creature” that charms me He is huly 
herd on the village commons He 1s not to 1 min of the fields, and his hfe and thoughts 
be despised because by his labounng voice c«in to be toned by the lives and the hibits 
he disturbs a delicate lady’s sleep, and his of the birds he scares Hs votce croaks and 
hgure, well worn and bent, at its lonely task crows in one’s ears in a dull monotone hike 
by the hedgerows in spring, un the corn the crow, and on walking his stuf legs are 
ficlds in summer, or beneath the shelter of drisn behind him, and Ins body swayd fom. 
the plintation stups mm autumn, eppeals toa side to side like the crow He looks at one 
deep chord of our fcelings and touches our suspiciously with heid aside, and answers 
sympathy for these who labour on the fields questions after a cogitative pause and acraah 

He w generally a young lad with Justious ing cleaning of the throat, and math a sntfter 
eyes, or an old man with suff dragging legs, of thg nostrils he emits a diy, respuatory 









repeats them.  thmk rushes find dismal 
subjects to have a soothing influence. 
Austics every year repeat the stones of 
thar lives, they return. regularly with the 
scasons = [he great thing to brag of 15 
what one has seen and come through in 
his days, and not what one hi read or 
heard = He says, “1 cin smoke my pipe, 
I can sing my song, I can tel} my story, 
and I am quite contented. Whit mote 
can a body want?” Has he cnyoyed 
good health? He never had 1 stomach 
complaint but hunger when diet hme 
crime round, nothing ever put him past 
a meal, though he hay had narrow escxpes 
of being killed by falhng off hay stacks 
or high heaped cart loads of grata in the 
harvest field And with a grim smile, he 
says, poor folk and bairns arc neither 
casily lalled nor poisoned ‘This hale ok 
mau, who has seen, as he phisses it, 
eighty six new years’ days, and never 
got @ penny from the parish, though his 
wiges never were a pound a neck, and 
he bas ben sorely “torn down” 
numerous children and children’s chil- 
sound hhe a young crow at its food. ‘Ine dren, and who has, he says with proud 
‘villagers call nm the crow man exactness, wrought all his day» on farms, 
‘His talk 1s all about dismat subjects, about which he styles bis servitudes, in four coun- 
which he croaks rather than talke His) ties and twelve panshes; and who pos 
speech bulka largely of shipwrecks, rccidents, | sesses, as the meighbourmg rustics phrase 
death, and disease of man and beast,fammes 1t—but whether m admuation or in fear I 
and ejndemcs There’s nothing tnvial m_have never been able to find out—a temble 
his subjects, yet I find such lugubiious sub | memory, this hue old crowherd, this ‘vermin 
Jects very lively when he speaks ‘They bulk | of a creature,” moralises that “ country life 1» 
‘80 largely m his thoughts that he continually ! best. ave. far best, You ha'e the caller air, 
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the caller earth, an’ they're aye healthy , an’ 
then you need ‘never be troubled wi' # sore 
throat, or a sore breast. A body never tires, 
never loses fancy o’ the country; in summer 
or winter its aye bonme, real bonme. Gie 
ime the country to live in, an’ you may make 
kiuks or mulls o’ the towns for a’ I care. 
Lyery bat s’ould be bom an’ brought up in 
the country,” 

Has humour is quick, he is on the alert for 
a joke, and is not easily caught napping, He 
Tis the heart of a romancer,and throws way- 
ward fancies and strange words into his 
specch, He keeps one m surpnse, and 1s 
quick in getting out of a difficulty, 1 asked 
him, as loud as 1 could talk, “How many 
crows had he killed,” but his deafness was 
of service, and he looked calmly at me as if I 
had made an ordinary remark about the 
weather, and he mumbled, as he bended 
slowly down, and adjusted himself on the 
char, “A fellow’s glad o’ a rest after herding 
they auld vermm a’ day long. Eh, but ito 
been a bonme day!” Then I ted hum m 
another tack, and made sure he would hear 
my next question, “Who scares the crows 
when you go away to your dinner?” The 
ancient looked up in a hali-dazed state, then 
tus blue eyes past with mastic mermment, 
and he emitted a cioaking sound as of chuck- 
Jung at his forthcoming remark, when he said, 
“ Oh! of course the crows home tother 
dinner tuo!” He chuckled st his humour, 
and spread his horny dust-stained hand in 
font of his face, and said apologetically, “A 
fellow mun whilcs say somethmg for non- 
sense, Man, twuling one’s fingers a’ day long 
s00n guts teinble taesome.” 

His dress sets at dehance the ideas of 
happy rural hfe, and he represents patient 
striving with hard conditions. His dress, 
from his boots to his hat, betokens daily con- 
tact with out-ofloors work, His hat, dis- 
coloured by the wind, and the sun, and the 
1aia, 1 the colour of 'a blue-bottle fly, and 
his atrong boots are exactly the colour of the 
sol, they are never , and every 
bunday night be greases and oils them for 
the following week, Over the left shoulder 
of his coat you observe a bit of leather 
coancly sewed on to prevent the gun, which 
he usuilly carries across bis left shoulder, 
snuzzle foremost, fiom wearmg away the cloth. 
‘The buttons have long since disappeared from 
‘his coat, and thei place 1s in by rude 
pieces of tmme, a black and red 
cravat covers hs nech , and below the lappet 
of his waistcoat peep a needle and thread, 
which he has never been without for forty 
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years. Sometimes in odd moments at the 
fields he does all bis talonng His shirt is 
made of the strong old-fashioned coarse nen 
called “straken.” His corduroy trousers, 
which, in ther shortness and their home- 
made patches, bear signs of having been 
frequently washed and bleached, Icad onc’s 
eyes to what appear rather ke a pair of 
than boots. 


But let us follow him to his fireside, Haz 
htt complained of Crabbe's poctry that he 
described the intenor of a farm labourer’s 
cottage hke an officer sent to distrain for rent. 
"That 1s the prose of rustic hfe to which no 
unprejudiced observer can shut his eyes. ‘The 
cottager 1s a realist, and only possesses what 
18 useful, As seen from the roadway his 
cottage 1s highly picturesque, with the thick 
avy, ted tiles peeping out below, the solitary 
window washed with pale-yellow ochre, a big 
round stone at the doorstep, which 1s never 
idle in summer, and the narrow stup of vil- 
lage green m front. A pot-flower stuck in 
the window completes, you think, the rustic 
picture, A young lady who debbles in water- 
colours would stand still, clasp her hands, 
and round her lips with pretty words of ad 
muration, but let us enter. We pass the 
worm-eaten door, walk along a narrow pab 

and rub shoulders against a movable 

leading to the “loft,” and through the 
broken tiles we get Blumpses ot daylight. 
The loft was his children's nursery. Im 
mediately below the loft 1s a dark pantry with 
gicen coloured panes of glass looking mto 
the back-garden. The pantry and loft are 
ciammed with of wood, old metal, and 
accumulation of rublish which a man finds 
and caries home fiom the roads pad! Ses 
during fifty years’ work. At the end of the 
passage 1s the cottager’s kitchen, bedroom, 
and sitting-room all in one, for hunself, wife, 
and family. At the door stands a brown 
earthenware can wth water from the draw- 
well, above ithangs a tin tankard on a nal 
‘Two wooden beds, expressively known ab 
“boxbeds,” form the only divinon to the 
cottage, remove them and there are four 
bare walls. The floor of earth, and the 
only flagstone in the house 1s at the fire- 

where hes a wooden circular fender. 
‘A wooden platerack with blue plates and 
platters rests against the wall, What other 
nation displays its plates with the same 
pride and effect as we Scotch do? Itis the 
same pride of descent, of being somebody, 
that makes housewives range thew grand- 
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mothers’ plates in the highest row, a5 things of triangular shape, with old-fashioned glass 
to be looked up to Alongside stands a doors, old fashioned cups of the handlclews 
set of strong wooden drawers bearing signs kind, and saucers, old henlooms quaintly 
of being often scoured with soap and sand set on the top of each other A collection 
In the cornet stands the cottagers cupboard, of sixpenny photographs taken on glass 
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hang near the fireplace, the duest spot in ewhward positrons On the rafters overhead 
the cottage, and one group, consisting of bang « row of dust-covered bats and a lan, 
2 soldier, 2 sailoi, and 1 policeman stinding tern for winter nights Between the white 
at “Attention” as stiff 18 pokers, soon citch washed raftcrs you observe the ivy shooting 
and nvet one’s attention for their genuinely into the cottage, and the rafters and mde 
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wally are streaked with the damp Once a 
year the old man has to cut the ivy from the 
inside to it from growing into his cot 
tage, as the Larl will not allow it to be cut 
from the outside, for that would spoil the 
cottage’s picturesque appearance The earthen 
floor 1s worn into holes and hollows with the 
damp, and shps of wood are put under the 
table legs to keep them steady 

Probably it 15 the mvoluntary thought on 
entenng 2 labourers cottage to cstmate the 
value of the furniture It is almost uresist 
ible, and you blush to find yourself making 
& mental imyentory and valuation A five- 
pound note would, you think, easily furnish 
the plice, and you now understand where 
second hand furniture goes to, and where old 
china 1s hoarded Ihe mtenor strongly 
appeals to ones artistic taste, Its poverty 15 
thanguised, there 1s no concealment, no 

tence about it It 1s what it 18,2 poor 
find’s Cottage, with the earthcn passage worn 
hollow with hobnailed boots, costing the 
landowner not a penny for repairs the last 
twenty years, a the Karl would not 
low his cob or a pointer to remam a night 
mm, and yet bearing such homely marks 
of horny hands in its air of rude, though 
homely Ssunpliity and comfort of its kind, 
hike one josef Israel's intenors thit lets, 
one see how litle of furmture man stands 1 
need of A hind like old Eben, who can 
read and wnte well, use the needle, and 
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thin coat, and a dip or two of pepper and 
salt on the table 1s the foundahon of ther 
dinners A tablecloth is only used on great 
occasions, a carpet 1 unknown, the hardness 
and smplicity 1s completed with the want of 
any soft seat This hfe may possibly be 
rude, but at 15 certainly not vulgar, nor mean, 


Dor sour 
Nightfall to me anywhere 1 impressive, 
bat nowhere so much asin village here 
the old wives in thei caps and shawls, and 
the old men in their sleeved waistcoats, are 
chatting and smoking about the gable ends, 
or the back gardens, or at the pig styes 
Once week old Eben was generally to be 
seen at his cottage door, with a jog of water 
at Ins feet and 2 bit of rag or two in his 
band, chaning out Ins musket with panting 
jerks — One night he said, “Come away in," 
and Ufollowcd am He rested one leg on the 
table, and with his hand directed to the one 
half of the house embracing hus wife and 
silly daughter, he broke the silence, the 
silcnes one felt to be of poverty and pride 
“This xs our squad, a sma’ one fra what it 
was Aye, a sma pot serves for oor denner 
noo Aye, aye’ ‘The old womin, whom 
Lben humorously called “Old ‘hunder,’ 
with bare brown arms, dressed in a frock of 
her colourcd hue, and bent nearly double, 
and the silly, fresh-faced daughter etured in 
common print, sit on a chest in front of the 
nearest bed, a chest which the old man got 


make down bis own bed, which he does made by a village carpenter years ago to 
regularly, has reached an advanced s‘age of contain his all on setting first out in the 


sturdy imdependence A cynic compared 
the menor to a byre, but to my mind it is 
often in such poor places that the fresh 
flavour, the smack and taste in the mouth 
of sweet kind homeless, 1s felt to be as 
nounshing as the breath of g cow. In such 
poor places we feel the warm touch of simple 
domesticity about a country fireside and 
hearth, and plate racks and box beds, and 
comer cupboards and coltes chests, that 
stamps t’s cottages all the world over as 
being: he bomes of ‘broad chested mothers with 
great wealth of faith and love in thesr hearts 


And mothers they are, who having 15 ther | 


jounger days wrought in the fields, give to 
their barns intutively the mest 
for the fields and forests and corn growing 
earth which the mothers tasted themselves 
when thew bearta were young No other 
class on earth have so great affection for 
thew native places as peasants Very often 
they help themselves to potatoes and salt 


on the plateless system, a squeeze of the harrows 


forefinger and thumb skins the plant of its 


love or the heart, think you?” 


world from hw fathers fireside ‘ Ive 
text my best, my best days are ower 
Im fling fast, an’ gaun quick doon 
the hill, stil, Im able to pap about an’ do 
ahands turn’ I nouce how hale his voice 
as, and how strong 15 his spint 
The silly daughter sat measunng her aproo 
and folding it over and over mechamically 
into squares, and turning up the whites of 
her eyes and working with her bps It was a 
sad sight, and hus eyes following my attention 
to her, he sad, ‘We hae a disabled house 
Its no the troubles o’ one body that 
bothers me, shes a pur helpless creature, 
Man, does the trouble come from the head 
The old man sat 
wath his weary legs wide ay and his small 
body bent low, bhnking his blue eyes, and 
raising the skin of bis forehead as he hited 
hweyebiows “Ah, but man, Im gaun down 
the hill fast. Ciree me! how the years roll 
onan’ on! aye, aye, as regular as home an’ 
Eh! but nicht falls soon vow! 
Mony men when they reach my time o Ife 
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“ke to ther beds, or they'te kept by the | Poverty 1s no doubt the teacher o1 inpow 
vansh, or walk wi’ sticks m them hands But |: ad the arts, the hfe giver of the rustic and 
mm get to the fore It canna be lang noo till |’ te pores of ones days in the land of 
hae to pop away home for good” xe hving This old mtn has had small 
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wages all his uve, but ns spint 1s young , tus in the village, and respected by nis emplos eq, 
excellent contentedness, his power of making the farmer whom he has served for thirty 
the best of everything, and looking at the years, and the Earl 

Dbnght mde of nature, makes him an authority The childhke talk, the simple, expressive 
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words, the picturesque hfe, the mde sim- 
peur and reality of the peasant’s life give 
im, 1m my opinion, a Biblical au, a bigness 
of Ife that us an education im itself. It 1s 
the tenor of a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water, as the logs and draw-well show 
And about the fireside m the winter evenmgs, 
‘the fiekering light of the wood fire throwing 
decp shadows on the damp wails and uto the 
deep box beds, and across the wooden stools, 
where neighbours’ ruddy children sit and 
play and sleep, make their homely co‘tages 
full of the never eniling mystery and romauce 
which hingcrs at mghtfall about our villages 
and villagers I can hardly trust myself to 
say how much I admure and respect these 
sturdy mdcpendent toilets of the soil, They 
touch my feclings as few other things m the 
woild can out of one’s Bible and Shake 
speire I believe more m their divinity, I 
confess, than I do m the divinity of hip; 
Abey tell us again and again, af we have 
eyes to see and the ears to hear, of that con 
tentment which w great gaun, and that honest 
Inbour that gives peace of mind, ‘They 
pee one with a respect far paticnt labour , 
and yet labour as they may all thew lives 
they can never possess a bit of land to call 
their own, far less the damp hovel of a 
cottage they live m 
tis as good as a holiday to have a chat 

‘with such old men Their lives and thoughts 
are entuely new to us, and we travel with 
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them in all ther wandenng, ramblmng, de 
Ughtfat talk. It x only country folk now 
do talk, we dwellers in cities make 
gossip and scandal serve for all our convers1- 
tion But old Kben’s reading 1s in keepmg 
with his occupation , 3t 1s of the solemnities 
of life He reckons the newspiper accounts 
of shipwrecks, accidents, and murders divert 
ing reading, ant he complains of his eye 
sight bemg “ awfu’ abused tlus whde back in 
reading ' For shipwiecks I think he has a 
fondness, because they remnd him of his 
young days, about cighty years ago, when 
shipwrecks were greatly pnzed by rural 
housewives, who got plenty of doors for 
pantnes and for closets, and by the binds, 
who got fine ropes for thew carts, and at times 
two or three kegs of the “hard stuff," which 
were burrowed in the sandhilla unui the 
wreck officials went out of sight. Like the 
crows, he has an afbmity with the dulness of life 
and its realities, and he rejoices in accidents 
8 Jong as the wind blows somethmg bus 
way. I fancied I heard the hoarse croaking 
of a crow when old Eben hfted up hus eyes, 
hus voice, and hns hands simultaneously, and 
said, “ Faith, I wonder how ony mortal man 
can be bothered ay reading a’ that yattenng 
an’ yammenng clash o’ words m Parlia- 
ment! It beats a’! How they keep argue 
bargying! Dang me if I can make cut what 
they mean to be at! Go! they're ake the 
crows at nights, they fairly deeve a body!” 


*TWIXT MAY AND JUNE. 


JERE ket us rest and ang, 
‘Whale the warm breezes blow 
Oo'r sunt pastures gry with all the flowers of spring, 
‘Where dappled heids all day a-grizng go, 
Or Le mn shadow where the coughs hang low. 


‘The yeur m 1m its prme, 
No chum u overblown 


Ab, prithee wtay thy sands, thy golden sands, old Time! 
‘Passon to other lands, til our young birds are own, 
Leave us and joy a little while alone" 


‘Whit does thy haste aval, 


‘When all for once goes well? 
‘Old trastor, thou canst creep as slow as any enal 


Ifa poor heart doth weep, or pasnng 


Delt 


‘Rung, for rome vanished hope, the funeral keell. 


Giant usa buef dehy, 


‘Now, when our souls are fam 

‘With longing as we drink the summer hours away, 
Aud, dreammmg on the brink of heart-sweet pean, 
Ponder the cuckoo’s hqwd low refan, 
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Te may not be, alas! 
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‘aster than blossoms fall, 

‘The honey-Inden hour will vamsh, fade, and pas— 
Tly sweet! come sour! The katterest pang of 
Is spared ww—avhen the perfect joy doth pal! 


ce 
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I compasses on the south bank of the 
‘Thames, nea the foot of London Brulge, 
and with the othet leg form an are southward 
with a radius of five hundred yards, we shall 
have made a semicucle on which can be 
crowded more history than any patch of equal 
area 1n the whole of the Metropols—except 
the City proper Indeed, Southwark was 
for centuries another London, and the only 
suburb of the City of great consequence It 
wes 2 home of the Romans, as the vanous 
resurrections of tesselated pavement show , 
at formed the strong bulvaks of the City, as 
its name taplies—Southwark (South Works), 
and was the ptmary battleground when m 
vading ‘turmics from the south marched 
through Kent to make war on the citizens 
actoss the Thames, ‘There, in the very road 
which now strctches fiom London Budge to 
the Blephant and Castle district, stood many 
renonged inns and taverns—the ‘1 

where slept Chaucer and hus band of pil 
grins, before they wended ther way to 
Canterbury, just five hundred years ago, the 
White Hart, the head quaiters of Jack Cade 
and his rebel rout m 1450, the White Lion, 
which wis once a huge piigon and tavern at 
one and the same time, and many others. 
There, too, were palaces—one of Chailes 


we put one leg ot an imaginrry part of | Brandon the Duke of Suffolk, one founder! 


by Bishop Walter Gufiaid, about rroz, with 
court, oftices, and water-taurs leading to th. 
Thames, besides gardens, statues, fountains, 
and a spacious park, givmg name to the pre- 
sent Park Street, also Rochester House, th. 
residence of the Bishop of Rochester—- 
Rochester Street took its name therefrom 
Within thts area, too, on the Bankside of the 
Thames, were two “ Beare gardens, places 
wheiewn were kept beares, bulls, and othe: 
beasts, to be bayted; as also mastives, in 
several kenles (kennels), nourished to bayt 
them,"—(Stow.) Here, also, were Shake- 
spearc’s theatres , besides hcensed houses of 
tafamous resort (termed “stew-houses”), from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, when 
they were suppressed by law, and at the 
sound of trumpets, 

‘There were, also, two mints for coinage in 
this district , and Cven now there 1» a dirty, 
muscrable, rabbit warren sort of neighbour 
hood, just opposite St. George's Church, 
patronised as a dwelling place by tramps, 
beggars, aud even worse cl rs, and 
known as “The ” Almost immeduatel: 
facing “The Mint," and 1m rear of the church» 
alteady refered to, stands Kent Street, de 
senbed by John Timbs as “a wretched and 





_Profiigate part of St. George’s parish.” It 
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was formerly the entrance avenue to London, 
“© What long Ines of conquest and devotion, 
of turmoil and rebellion, of victory, gorgeous 
pageantry, and grim death, have poured 
through this narrow inlet! The Roman in 
vader came along the mch marshy ground 
now supporting Kent Street, thousands of 
plows and weary pilgrims have passed along 
this causeway to St Thomas's of Canterbury , 
here the Black Prince rode with his 
captive from Poictiers, and the victor of 
Agwcourt was carned in kingly state to his 
last earthly boume By this route Cade 
advanced with his twenty thousand insurgents 
from Blackheath to Southwark, and the si) 
fated Wyatt marched to discomfiture and 
death.” And Smollett, in Ins “ Iravels 
(3766), says, “The avenue to London by the 
way of Kent Street 1s a2 most dtsgraceful 
enitance to such an opulent city A foruignes, 
an passing through this beggarly and ruinous 
suburb, conceives such an idca of misery 
and meanness, as all the wealth and magnifi 
cence of London and Wcstmmster are after 
warda unable to destroy ” 

It was in this particular street thit I 
sought the opportunity of mingling with pio 
fessional thieves, yomnmg in their amusements, 
“bursting all chains of habit, flioging habat's 
self aside.” A friend promised to jorn me, 
and, as he expressively said, “stand by me 
through thick and thin” We proceeded on 
our mission, without even changing our 
apparel, or leaving watches, guards, or 
jewellery belund, It was a bold stroke, I 
have often thought since that it was even a 
mad venture, We chose the fag end of the 
week (Saturday night) when money was sup 
posed to be more plentiful, and indulgence 
mote exccasive Among all the dens of 
wretchedness which I have visited in the 
modern Babel, none have impressed me 
more painfully thin Kent Strect, Borough 
The trade carned on an the thoroughfare 1s 
of the kind common to that of Shoreditch 
and the New Cut Poverty and vice, filth 
and drunkenness, foul atenches and vermin 
have their home here Along the street 
may be seen dismal alleys and slums, and 
mysterious dark avenues, adnurably adspted 
for the commission of outrage and robbery, 
and all piudent pedestnans will prefer 
muddle of the street if compelled to pass along 
the thoroughiare at mght. 

We had scarcely perambulated fifty yards 
down the busy thoroughfare, when we were 
subjected to an experiment which exercised 
the manceuvring talent of a youth, whose ms 
mon was that of playmg upon the assumed 
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inexperience of strange visitors, His madus 

and: was that of stooping down imme- 
dhately 20 front of us, picking up (or pretend- 
ing to pick up) an article, and then inquiring 
m a seemungly innocent manner wl we 
had lost anytiung. When pressed to exhibit 
the treasure trove, he gavea mysterious glance 
26 though bidding for a renard, and wished 
us to assume that he might have found some- 
thing that bad fallen (rom our persons. The 
prize turned out to be a small scarf pin, with 
a glass centre cut in angles to represent a 
diamond, which, doubtless, he carned with 
tum as part of his stock mn trade for the pur- 
pose of dapmg greenhoms We did not 
asptie to own the “diamond,” but recom- 
mended him to exercise his genius on less 
stubborn matenal. We passed through and 
along the colony of dirt, with its muerably- 
clad men and women, and youths——some 
fevsting on a mess of peas pudding, picking 
it with their fingers from a piece of newspaper 
used as an improvised plate, some singing 
the prawes of the wares they offered fo1 
sile, crts’-meat, tnpe, fned fish, costergoods, 
proundsel for singing birds, matches, and 
the thousand and one necessities of their hfe. 
Turning fom these multifarious phases of out- 
door life, we sought she pune “ Free and+ 
Lasy,” where students of the art of acquuning 
other people’s possessions—withou! consent 
of tne owner—sech revelry in the temple 
dedicated to Apollo and Bacchus jomtly. 
lhe business of the weck was over, the 
natives had thrown aside dull care, and were 
on pleasure bent, On the ground floor, we 
found ouselves in the duty bar of a beer- 
shop, its walls being decorated with cases of 
stuffed “dawgs” and about forty cages of 
singing birds—which, we leaned, were occa- 
sionally Jet on hire to men for the purpose 
of decoying field warblers into traps, the said 
captive warblers bemg exhibited for sale at 
the bird fair in Shoreditch, on Sunday morn- 
ings We ascended a narrow, nckety star- 
case, to the door of the singing-room, and 
were admitted by a coarse framed sentinel, 
who first opened a small shding trap in the 
centre panel of the door and satisfied his 
inquinng mind that all was “square” Here 
we bad a prec.ous ghmnpse of modern Tagin- 
ism, and the rosy side of hfe, among people 
who, either by hereditary teadency or by 
choice, suffer the stings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune and pit thew wits against 
those of the stern myrmndons whom they 
slangly term “bobbies and beaks.” Our 
entrance was the signal for no small amount 
of curiosity, the presence of two “swells” 
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with mlk hats was an unusual event, still the 
cautious habits in which these people were 
trained served them sufficiently to avoid 
manifesting their surprise openly. We took 
our seats on a long form, at the front of 
which was a narrow plank-like table or bench, 
with the same amount of sang frod as if 
we occupied # stall in a theatre We 
were convinced mtuttively that even these 
puateed readers of physiognomy were not a 
ttle puzrled as to the object of our visit, 
although their secretive natures prompted a 
seeming obliviousness of our presence. 
ceiling of the room was wretchedly low, 
which assisted to rane the temperature of 
the atmosphere sufficiently high for the growth 
of tropical plants The floor was carpeted 
‘with sawdust, not unmxed with walnut shells 
—which the habitu¢s, who indulged im the 
luxury of walnuts, threw about as fancy sug 
gested There was a well worn ‘and. dilage 
dated biratelle board in one comer. The 
betiches anil forms were ranged longitudinally, 
e\cept at one end, where there was one 
pled uoswne At the other end of the 
salon there was a low dis constructed of 
deal planks, thw did du y fora platform , and 
‘on this low elevation stood a pumarchal look 
wg instrument that muht, fifty years ago, 
hive eamed the name of a piano There 
was unobtrusive plainness everywhere , the 
only pictures thrt adorned the wails were 
iinger daubs of dirt and patchy embellish- 
tents on 2 line with the heads of the con 
pisy About {inrty men and half as many 
women displayed as much dirt and grease as 
could be conveniently ditched to as many 
‘licsses. The material of the apparel worn 
by most of the male poiton was not wable 
thiough the grease, but it shone as though 
at had been pohshed with black lead The 
suits were, doubtless, pmchised second hand 
(uikss obtamed in a more shilful way) and 
worn till they fell off the carcases of the 
Inst owners We could not clearly discern 
whether the manly bosoms which throbbed 
under dirty billycock hats were graced with 
‘neh of any kind or quality or condition, the 
only visible omament, serving the double 
purpose of shirt and collar, being an archi- 
tectuial bunch of worsted scarf carefully 
fixed up to about the size of a two pound 
lou. ‘There were two tradesmen settled in 
the room for the mght, probably hawkers at 
other times, who found sufficient clentele 
here, without spending their time sn wandcr- 
ang fiom tavein to tavern, One of these 
men had a basket, hike a clothes basket, 
stocked with nuts and shrimps; he stood in 
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the muddle of the room, and, from the con- 
stant care with which he kept a weather cye 
on his stock intrade, he was a profound 
and earnest sceptic, a coufirmed unbeliever 
wn the traditional axiom about “honow 
among thieves" ‘The other min of mercc- 
ny occupation plied a vigorous trade in 
‘taters and trotters. 

While making a show of far expenditure, 
we were careful not to swallow any of the 
potions for which we paid. ‘There were 
plenty of men there who understood the 


The geography of aquart pot, we furnished the 
material, 


yy orders on the watter, and iovited 

those near (if not dear) to us to “ fraternise” 
—we pretended to dnok. There was no shy- 
ness on the part of cur invited guests, they 
expressed their pleasure at having the privi- 
lege of dnnking with “real gen'lemen,” and 
proved ther genumeness on ‘the free and 
gusang river” principle. We were, howe 
ever, at a loss to undeistand why one worthy 
should lustily call for “a pot of the dest four- 
penny ale,” as though thre might be, m the 
one house, vazous qualitics at the same price, 
However, that is a matter of detul to be 
classed with the “‘foregn Havanna cigars” 
at a penny each. The amusement consisted 
ly of singing and reciting. ‘Lhe songs 
wee not by any means devoid of good sen- 
timent, showing that there 1s “a great deal 
of human nature,” even among the debased 
orders Love songs, dittres about adventure, 
especially of the seadarng type, patnotic 
snatches, extravagances about a steam leg, 
descnptions of the tncks of low hfe, okd- 
fashioned songs such as “The old grey mare 
and J," and “When thus old hat was new,” 
were among the music selections But the 
chang of a pg, a breakdown, a horapipe, 
the performance of an accompaniment by 
snapping finger and thumb to imitate the 
bones in a nigger performance, and the 
ming of a hollow flapping sound by tap- 
ping knuckles of both {sta on the chin 
and cheekbones furly roused the uproanous 
enthusiasm of all present And, greatest of 
all, was a burlesque by one fairly clever fellow, 
who stuck his thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat, beating a rataplan with hus fingers 
‘on bis breast, and giving vent to house 
bursts of mdsgnation m imitation of some 
offended magistrate One noticeable ferture 
was that of cach vocalist appearing sag 
Like honourable members of the House of 
Commons, they were not aamed, probably 
that was due to the presence of strangeis 
about whose aim and object they were not 
certain A child, about two years of age, 
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waa set on the dais to provoke by its antics 
8 burst of laughter, as it attempted to strut 
across the platform; and st was gazed upon 
with no small degree of pride by its father, a 
man whose trousers appeared to be sus- 
pended by a prece of string m heu of a par 
of braces. ‘The mother, a young woman 
about eighteen years of age, with haw parted 
‘on one side, tnd wearng neither bonnet nor 
jacket, sang “Good Old Jeff,” which secured 
& generous and general assistince m the 
melodious chorus And the funniest pat of 
the proceedings was the event of her 
ing im the midille of one of her verses, 
when her memory was refreshed from a 
quart pot which one member of the company 
handed to her, Short clay pipes tbounded , 
only the more opulent of the men present 
indulged m the aristocratic prictice of smok- 
mg penny cigars Tolerably good order 
reigned dunng a greater portion of the night 
the chief disturbance dumg the early hous 
consisted of squalling on the partof the child 
previausly alladed to, which was quelled by 
the administration of a Uosc of aniseed from 
a half-pint bottle, the fumes leaving no ques- 
tion 1s to the nature of the cordial 

At about hall-past eleven, a turn of the 
fide was made, [he entcrtamment, as well 

‘the trade in trotters, ‘titers, nuts and 
shrimps” was interrupted. An altercation 
arose Berwin the judicious Juous who 
guarded the doo’ bara a visitor of the female 
sex—I beg her pau? a lady wsitor—who 
was refused admission, as aap as the door 
keeper descned her through the aperture 
male by drawing away the aforesaid slide. 
On what plea the refusil was made, we did 
not discover , her language would have done 
credit to a champion prize fighter, and the 
gentle insmuations of the male disputant that 
she would be thrown neck and crop down. 
sturs found an approving echo among several 
persons inside the room. But the applicant 
treated the conapany with am amount of 
distubance that nullified all attempts at 
singing, aud the door was at last unlocked 
suddenly, when her burly form rolled forward 
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the work of a moment for us to dart out 
while the door was open , we were on to the 
nekety staircase in a few seconds, and felt 
grand rehef, as we sped through the bar 
room below and emerged ito the street 
with a rapidity akm to that of # professor of 
main, glad to escape the unfragrant 
air of that abormmable den, There we were 
safe enough, for not thirty yards away we 
were yoned by s trusted member of the police 
force, to whom we had confided our inten- 
tons, and who took care, as far as his dutics 
permutted, to be within hailing distance. And 
it was well for us that we had thus cautiously 
Provided, and that the services of our fend 
had not temporanly been required at any 
grat distance from the house, for it was 
Soon discovered that we were tracked by 1 
couple of roughs who had Kft the room 
eather in the evening, and who made use of 
orttory more forcible than refined as they 
saw us approich the police officer. We were 
dubbed as spies and chnstened with a few 
ames not to be found in Enghish dictionaries, 
‘Under the protection of this officer m umform, 
we paraded vanous off-streets till the small 
hours of Sunday morning, and ed a 
number of dismal courts and alleys where 
(we were mformed) desperate characters 
often found a hiding place after having ci 
sized some wayfarer and snatched his watch, 
gud, and cash The method of stoopng 
dean m front of a pedestnan, as though 10 
chy act of tying a bootlace, 2nd then butting 
hun with the head into the atms of « confe- 
derite im the rear, then snatching the valu 
ables belonging to the victim, and hiding 
away tn a neighbounng cout, 1s one of the 
forms of robbery which has been known here. 
One cannot help feelng that even the art of 
stealing has degencrated, and that, though 
vile im any form, it 15 shom of that ar of 
romance that characterized the old stand and 
deliver style of plonder The crafty, cowardly, 
un Hounslow Heath method of stealng, does 
not commend itself by companson with the 
Dick Turpin form of daring and tts frequent 
associations with Tybum Tree, from which 


to the rouddle of the room. A riotous scnm- { many a bold adventwer had to take a brrd’s- 
mage ensiud , the lungs of that Spartan lady eye view The old tughwaymen did give 


belched forth hoarse epithets of abuse that I 
had never heard from the lowest specimens 
of the male sex, in Jess than two mmutes the 
place was converted into a new Bedlam, and 
every man and woman was crowding round 
the new-comer. We divined that our evil 
star was in the ascendant , there was mischief 
brewing for us, we felt that the oppo! 


an armed man a moderate chance, modern 
scamps seem to have added meanness to 
thew other bad qualities, 

There 5 = sneaking form of honesty 
practised by one class Neves, wl is 
vomastonally accompamed wth bratahity. The 
houses occupied by some of these well-nown. 
trade conyurors were pointed out by our 


tunity 
would be setzed to make capital. It was but | police gmide. A hght cart laden with humanity 
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im the shipe of 2 woman and three flashy- 
looking men anda dog rattled pastus These 
people, we were told, bid doubtless been 
“out on business,” not pocket-picking nor 
gard-enatching, nor even stealing in the 
ordmary sense, but in the more mystic process 
of “smashing” The class of operators re 
presented by this quartette will select some 
distant district, say at the West-end, where 
their adentity 18 not so easily recognised by 
the police as would be the case nearer home 
The woman ts usually sent out on the mission 
of passing counterfeit money by tendering it 
1m shops, but 1s never allowed to possess 
More than one com at a time This 18 to 
meet the technical plea often put forth in 
pohce courts that the possession of a number 
Of bad com. imphes connection with the 
moulder, whereas any honest person might 
accidentally have an odd prece of counterfeit 
money, should the woman be arrested on 
suspicion, she may be treated with the bene- 
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fit of adoubt, One of the men waits at a 
Place agreed upon, with a plentiful stock of 
spurious metal from which to supply the 
female whenever she has been successful 
Ata short distance the vehicle is ready to 
assist the escape of the fugitive, if necessary, 
and a bull-dog cin be immedittely let shp in, 
the ftce of the pursuer. 

But Kent Street, like most other con- 
demned places m the reat metropolis, 15 
being rapully improved by mereased police 
vigilince, the labours of local missionanes 
and temperance advocites , and, Jet us hope, 
through advances in crvilisation, Drunken 
brawls, pugilistre encounters, and the use of 
conise and vile language, by male and female 
alike, were among the amusements of the 
earher portion of the Sabbath, on the occa- 
sion of my visit , but these are minor matters. 
among people whose profound and unwavere 
img article of faith 1s—that the police are 
httle better than nuisances to Society. 
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‘Brrorn 
BERGEN as a busy and pic! 
port on a beautiful bay on 1 
coast, Lhe harbour, which 1s generally 
ciowded with ships nnd steamers, has 3 
stuking appearance, from the rows of wharfs 
and warchouses proyecting on it, with their 
ends towards the sea. The houses nse, tier 
upon tier, from the bay toward the surround- 
ing mountains, The town has several wide 
squares, the streets are broad, and gay with 
wellefuraished shops, and one cannot be long 
in the town without observing the curious 
and picturesque head-dresses of the country- 
women who come to market there. 

The most common head-dress of the Nor 
Wegian women consists of a simple kerchtef 
of cotton, sometimes of silk, embroidered at 
the corners. It is doubled, folded over the 
head, and ted under the chim. In sunny 
weather it 1s allowed to project over the fore- 

|, 80 as to shield the face from the sun 
ihe corner, which hangs down behind, shows 
the embroidered pattem, and protects the 
heck and the back of the head. In the 
neighbourhood of Bergen, however, more 
elaborate head dresses are seen. The pat- 
tems are vanous, but they are all more or 
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less picturesque In most casea they consist 
of 2 crown of white dimity held cat by a 


west light but stiff board Both the kerchief and 


the red tapes by which it 1s tied hang down 
the back almost to the waist. In keeping 
with this is the blue bodice, worn over a white 
blouse, and held mm its place by red and yel- 
low shoulder-straps. 

Stull more charactenstre and mposing are 
the bridal crowns worn in some parts of the 
country, Parteularly 1m the Bergen piovince 
and m Fhelemarken, where the pnmittve 
customs of the country are still preserved, 
though i other parts they are rapidly dis- 
appearing before the mevitable advance of 
civilisation These crowns are very elabo- 
rate and, on the whole, uncomfortable lookin; 
erectons. They are profusely decorate: 
with inexpensive gems , but, tawdry as they 
often are, they are sacredly preserved as heir- 
looms, and are proudly shown by their pos- 
s.gsors to thew children and grand children 
as titles to honour, if not to nobility. 

A wedding m Norway has the same effect 
as weddings elsewhere. It moves the whole+ 
country side, I overtook a wedding party in 
Valdres ‘Lhe procession compneed caroles 
and carts of every sort and mze, The bnde, 
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who wore a wreath of myrtle over her head- 
dress, led the way in what appearcd a very 
rickety canole. In front of her sat a litle 
gitl, probably the bride’s-maid On the spar 
behind sat the bridegroom, who drove. ‘Then 
followed a motley assembly of men andwomen 
and children, some in canolcs, some in stolh 
Jaerrer (spring-carts), some in long, narrow 
farm cits, without either springs or seats 
A wedding is considcred mand in proportion 
to the number ot vehicles that turn out in the 
Procession, hence everything and anything 
‘on Whecls 18 pressed into the acivice Livery 
‘one was 1p his on her best ature, and ali were 
meauberant spits, spruts not the less Invel, 
in as far as the vouns men were concernel, 
by calls at the becr houses on the way to 
rch, ‘Lhese visits the women regarded ay 
matters of cours. If the wedding bid tiken 
place m England or m Scotland it could 
hardly have been mote lnluniously celebrated 
To retum to Bugen one of the great 
sights of the town is the fsh-muket, which 
adjoms the habour. Lhe fish, however, are 
not laid out on stalls or taldes, they ale 
piled up in the bottoms of small boats 
moored to the quay Lhe sellers stand mm 
the boats and the buyets on shore ‘There 1s 
Touch wrangling, as the litter invatiably try 
to brat down the prices of the former. In 
the harbour, beyond the hne of small boats, 
ate the luger fshing-smachs, 1s > Tuten with 
tub. Very interesting is it on a bright mom 
ing to sce the fleet of fishing bouts hastening 
wo the harbour with their precious freight 
Another characteristic sight of the waters 
around Bergen 1s that of broad flat bottomed 
boats laden with dried fish, piled mm huge 
stacks around the masts, and leaving scant 
oom for the cren to moxe about. Sonn. 


times the stachs of fish are covered with 
canvas, but more commonly they are simply 
bound with ropes. Tt the sea were not made 
tnuswally calm and secure by the natural 
breakwater of islands, it would be impossible 
for ships so heavily Iaden above the water 
line to hve on such a corst ; but experience 
gives confidence to the Nore fishermen, and 
they move about as freely as if they were 
navigating an inland canal. 

‘Bergen boasts many churches anil a famous 
muscum; and at owes its unportance not only 
to its bemg a thuving seaport, but also to 
the fact thit it 1s the most convenicnt start 
tng point for visitng the Hardinger Fjord, 
the Sogne Fjord, anil the whole of the unest 
scenery of the west coast ot Norway. 

Tur Harpinorr 1 jorD. 

Phe Hardanger Jyord 1s one of the most 
easily accessivle, iid therefore one of the 
most fiequcnted, of ail the fjords of Norway. 
Itis also one of the most interesting, for it 
contuns every vanety of sccnery, from the 
softest lowlands to the wildest and most 
rugged highlands, from fr-clad wlands and 
grassy hnolls to magnificent mountain peaks 
and upland valleys, that form the beds of 
vast glaciers. 

‘The softer and more beautiful scenery 
in the lower part of the fjord, One u again 
and aga renunded of the Furth of Lorne and 
the Sound of Mall, and other seas on the 
west coast of Scotland. For there are bold 
features mingled with the milder beauty o 
the fertile shores. Near the conalh the 

jord we pass through a maze of lovely an 
seit wooked ‘nae The banks are covered 
with farm hous and fishng cottages. Phere 
as abundant evidence of a large active 
population. The villages at which the steam- 
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boat stops have a neat and thriving ap 


ce ~=6The wooden houses are brightly side 


painted, every window has its mevitable 
white curtams and its row of flower pots and 
tic gardens are tnmly kept One of the 
Pp cttiest of these stations 1s Rosendal, which 
ts pleasingly situated on a fertile plan lying 
it the foot of bold cliffs Here and at several 
other stations, shipbuilding w carned on very 
actively, though on a very small scale 
Between Rosendal and Bakke a lirge 
island, Varalds Oe, reduces the ford to two 
ratrow straits Above the island the fjord 
opens out into a wide sea, the His Fjord, 
sturounded by bold mountains, some of them 
speckled with patches of snow In crossing 
this fjord we get our first view of the magni 
ficent Folgefonden glacier, the closer ac 
quamtance of which we shall make later sn 
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the day We now look up to its western 
In the evening we shall view it on the 
cast, for we must go fifty miles north east and 
then fifty miles south before the day's ourne 
is over ‘The day, however, 1s one on whic 
we may thoroughly enjoy Norwegrin scenery 
The sun is bright, the sea rs tolertbly calm 
ruffied only slightly and occasionally by 1 
plersintly fresh breeze The scenery 1s 
charmung, and the small company of travellers 
18 in good spiits and appreciative mood 
Partly by islands and partly by promon 
tones locked together the Hardange: Fjord 
3s divided into a number of sections, wluch 
have the appearance of inland lakes [he 
Outer Samlen 1s one of these The Inner 
Samlen 1s another besides these main sec 
tions of the fjord there are smaller sounds 
running far inland m all directions Cross 
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yout hands 2t the wnsts with the fingers well 
outspread, and call every finger 1 sound or 
‘arm of the sex and then you may have some 
faint idea of the appearance of one of the larycr 
fy nds of Norway scen it a bids eye view 
As we idvance through the Inne: Samlen, 
we encounter higher mountuns and wilder 
scenery Tacing us, there 1s 4 m 
pile cleft by a deep corme in the heart of 
which 1 a bed of snow Ihe hills are pretily 
strotked with waterfalls ‘The glacter 1s seen 
to advantage at vanoub pomts ‘Lhe pinorama 
of hills 1s complete As the engme whustle 
‘sounds on approaching a station, Ite scream 18 
echoed and re echoed from chif to cliff mth 
wed effect Arter Jewing Utne we enter 
the Sor Fjord Here the Hardanger 1s at its 
very finest The passage becomes narrower, 
the tnlls higher, grander, and more abrupt 
At Nag we see the glacier protruding through 
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‘gap nght above the station The thickness 
of the ict. 1s upwards of one hundred feet, und 
the lower strata are of a deeper bluc than 
those above them, probably incheating greater 
aot Many crevasses are vissbl¢ around the 
neck of the gap In the neighbourhood we 
‘see many cottages far up the cliffs, m what 
“Pp to be precarious positions 

farther up as.we new Oude, the fyord 
becomes very narrow St.ep mountains mse 
on both sides to the height of 2,000 feet 
‘Transverse valleys bring into view splendid 
walls of rock, and give room for rushing 
torrents and waterfalls Here are all the 
elements of grand scenery, wood, water, bare 
rock, precipices and towers, wooded blufls 
‘and snow clad peaks, under all, the tringiut 
sea, wd here and thcre picturesque cottig.s 
and patches of scanty vegetation he line 
of mountainous cliffs 1s continued on both 
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sdes, inland, far beyond the head of the 
fjord, showing in the distance, on the nght, a 
really fine waterfall, the Kellerafos, Between 
the chfis the valleys filled up with a moraine, 
on which the village and church of Odde 
have found for themselves a pleasant resting- 
place m the willerness. . 
Tue Buarsrag. 

The Buarbrae 1s an outlet of the Folge 
fonden glacter—frae bomg the Norsk for mer 
de glace, ‘That great glacicr, which, however, 
4s much infertor lo the Jostedalsbrae, b.tween 
the Sogne Fjoud and the Nord Fjord, 1s thirty 
ot forty miles in length, by fourteen m greatest 
breadth. It occupies the whole summit of 
a huge peninsula, from 3,000 to 5,000 feet 
Tugh, lyng between two matn arms of the 
Hardanger Fjorl. It has several outlets for 
its confined moisture, but of these the Buar- 
brae 1s by far the finest. 

Onur visit to the glacier derived special 
interest from its being made at midnight A 
drive of 2 nule brought us to the Sandven 
vand, a grand little lake held in by the mo 
raine red referred to, through which it 
empties itself into the fjord by a short but 
funous torrent, In rowing across this lake 
to the mouth of the Jordal River we have a 
bplendid view of the valley and of the glacier. 
Tt would be difficult to conceive a more 
scene, At the mouth of the gorge there are 
two huge mountain masses, consist of 
steeply slopmg rochs about 2,000 feet high, 
with trees and shrubs in the clefts, and with 
bold round heads, placed one on either side, 
and almost exactly alike m form, suze, and 
character. They seem to stand like giant 
gris guarding the entiance to the pass 

lofty range of cliffs, ciested with snow, 
recedes from cich of these heads to the very 
top of the goige. Between them we see a 
fertile valley, with woody and rocky moun- 
tan sides, and above all the stupendous 
Qlacier, frowning and ternbie. 

Amived at the foot of the valley, we begm 
the ascent, which occupics one hour and a 
half. ‘The road 1s very rugged, being covered. 
‘with masses of stone, shingle, and boulders, 
The nver, teanng and foaming wildly down 
the gorge, was in itself a sight worth going a 
mutch greater distance to see, It consists of 
four or five miles of continuous cataract, un- 
relieved by a single pool or quiet reach of 
water, Near the heul of the gorge, where 
the ascent 1s very steep, the force of the 
‘On bole es 

Ly les tower frowning precipices: 
1,800 feet high, and rendered us sees: 
wive by the fadmg hght—it could mot be 
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called the darkness—of the night. The bed 
of the valley and the mountam sdea to a 
considerable height are coveted with small 
trees—hazel, birch, and elm. Far up the 
chffs there are hitle plateaus, which are 
reached by the peasantry for the sake 
‘Of the grass and wood to be got there, Tus 
meagre produce of the heights 1s sent down. 
to the bottom of the valley by means of 
ropes or wires (hoy telegraphs), having the 
one end fixed some hundreds of feet up the 
cliffs, and the other made fast to a post at 
the bottom of the valley. As we neared the 
top of the gorge a single star came into view 
might over the glacier, as uf pomung to our 
destination. 

‘At length we reach the Buarbrae, and we 
are well rewarded for our pans. Ifa glacier 
be a nver of ice, the Buarbiae may be firly 
descnbed as a frozen cascade. It 15 as 
if the glacier, in descending the valley, had 
come to a rock, and had thrown itself over 
it headlong, At this point the valley 1s 
narrow, but the glacier fills 1t up from side to 
side, and presents a huge wall of 1ce goo or 
500 feet high, and with a very wrepular sur- 
face. At the foot of the glacier there 15 a 
senes of wide grottoes, out of one of which 
the nver flows with tremendous force and 


perfect speed, Into another of these grottoes it was 


possible to penetrate for fifteen or twenty 
feet With, the cold was very great, and 
watet was dropping copiously from the roof, 
‘but the ice wis hard as flint, and anly with 
difficulty could small pieces be broken off 
‘The grottoes are the measure of the natural 
waste of the glacur. On thet floor, and 
piled up in front, are the rocks and boulders 
earned down in the bed of the glacier in 
successive years, 

‘The whole scene was inexpressibly grand. 
Here we were face to face with the natural 
force which has done more than any other 
to transform the face of the earth, and in 

to make Norway what it 1s, To 

pass from the fjords to the Buarbme is to 
pass from Nature's work to Nature’s work- 
shop. Glaciers generally recede every year 
by natural waste 25 much as they advance 
by the pressure of their masa But this 
a 1s said to be steadily advancing down 
Jordal gorge. It 1, therefore, showing 

us how, m a bygone age, the dales and 
fjords of Noiway were or ground out 
of the sold mountains. The ecene was made 
all the more striking by the presence of abun- 
dant vegetaton in the neighbourhood of all 
this snowand ice, Nor far off a field of potatoes 
wes growing luxunantly, wild flowers were 
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in bloom, and birch-trees and alders were in 
fall foliage. 

Te was midnight when we left the glacier ; 
‘but the light was sufficient to enable us to 
‘see the landscape and to consult our watches. 
The walk down the valley in the weird half- 
tight of the midnight sun, only partially con- 
cealed, was very impressive. The majestic 
griffins, now darker and more terrible-looking, 
were 4 grandly in the placid lake as 
we crossed it. The single star still shone 
above the Buarbrae. The Kellerafos still 
threw itself wildly into the air, The moun- 
tains at the head of the lake were shrouded 
in their mighty mantle of mist. The fjord 
stretched away northward between its beet- 
ling walls, and nature wore the calm aspect 
belting the hours of rest and sleep. 

Tag SraLueimsxuzv. 

‘The distance which has to be traversed in 
Norway in search of picturesque scenery ix 
very great, and the imterest is not always 
equally well sustained. ‘The traveller often 
encounters the striking feature of his day's 
journey at the beginning, and has to content 
himself with monotonous, and even dreary, 
Paneer pone pert 

must be sometimes to 
travel great distauces through commonplace 
regions before reaching the centre of interest. 

‘An experience of the latter kind is encoun- 
tered in driving from Vossevangen, midway 
between the Heninger and the Fjord, 
to Gudvangen at the head of the Naerofjord. 
‘The scenery is tame enough at the beginning, 
but it becomes grander and grander as we 
advance, until it colminates near the end io 
the marvellous Stalheimsklev, at the head of 
the Naerddal. The view of this gorge comes 
upon you as a complete surprise. There has. 
‘been nothing to lead up to it, although the 
cataracts of the Strande River have relieved 
the monotony of the previous route. You 
come suddenly to the head of the puss, and 
you-look down on one of the grandest scenes 
which even Norway can present, The gorge 
is flanked by stupendous rocky buttresses, 
ancl in the middle of it there rises the splen- 
did dome-shaped mass of the Jordalsnut, or 
Thimble Mountain, Like the neighbouring 
cliffs, this mountain is of light-grey rock, 
almost entirely bare on the sides, and quite 

on its rounded summit, 

As seen from the top of the pass, this moun: ; 
tain is perfectly symmetrical. Hts sides form 
‘with the base anglesof 60 to 63 degrees. From 
its selecontained completeness, and from the 
mountain masses which surround it, it is dif- 
cult to realise the fact that it rises to the 
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height of 3,600 feet. Its Lioad, bald top 
seems to defy the heavens, as it has certainly 
defied all the efforts of man to scale it, A 
Tegend says that within a cave, marked by'a 
dark hole on its western side, there is an iron 
door, and that in the unfathomable chamber 
within there are many lumps of gold, It is 
said that one man ventured within the cave 
and never came out again ; and there is cer- 
tainly as much chance of a man's coming back 
alive as there is of his ever reaching the cliff, 
Coming to the top of the steep rocky mass, 
which closes in the gorge, we see the Nacrd- 
dal 1,000 feet below us, We have to descend 
to the valley by a road constructed in the 
face of a mountain, which is almost precipit- 
ous, It is truly a marvellous piece of engineer- 
ing. The Norwegian engineers are generally 
as daring as they are ingenious, but they have 
never conesived ot achieved anything more 
marvellous than this, The road makes fifteen 
different tums between the top and the bottom 
of the cliff, and has the appearance of an im- 
mense staircase, It is rather fearful to look 
down the incline, or series of inclines, which 
have todescend, Few travellers have the 
iihood to keep their seats in going down it, 
and still fewer have the heartlessness to do so 
in making the ascent. On either side of it there 
is a lofty waterfall, the Stalheimafos on the 
right hand, and the Seviefos on the left. The 
road at one of its turning points passes 20 near 
the latter that it comes within reach of its 
spray. The view of the Stalheimskley from the 
valley is quite as striking as from the summit, 
‘One wonders how it ever entered the mind of 
‘man to make each a road in such a place, 
From the foot of the cliff there ia an almost 
level ron to Gudvangen, The flanking cliffs 
of the Thimble Mountain look even grander 
from the valley than they did from the top 
of the pass, The road follows the brawling 
river in its tortuous course between clifis 
4000 fett high, That there is much lime- 
stone in these rocks is evidenced by the 
masses of white débris at the foot of them. 
‘There are some trementlous isolated rocks in 
the valley, the result of pret and fractures 
during winter, About fifteen years ago a great 
mass of rock, loosened by the jee, fal fom a 
height of 3,000 feet into the valley below. 
‘Huge rocks jeaped from one side of the valley 
to the other. One of these settled in the 
middle of the road, and could be removed 
‘only by blasting. The whole valley becdme 
dark as night, and the natives thought that 
the day of judgment had come. Near Gud- 
we see on the right a waterfall of- 
ich mote must be taken, It is not very 
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big, but it descends gracefully from the top of 
@ cliff 2,000 fcet high by three leaps, the 
highest of which measures 800 feet. Taking 
the three leaps together, this is the highest 
waterfall in Norway. 

The sal from Gudvangen through the 
Nueroijord is remarkably fine. ‘This fjord, 
which corresponds well with its name, 1s so 
confined that there are parts of it which it is 
said the sun never reaches from one year’s end 
to the other. It is in this pespect a typical 
fjord. On both sides of it steep cliffs rise 
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the fjord wends in and out, carrying you from 
one land-locked basin to another. Here and 
there at the foot of the cliffs there are patches 
of bnght green grass, on which goats and 
shecp are feeding, while at the top of them 
snow 1 lying to the depth of many feet. 

An amusing object in the landscape is the 
Baekkafjcht, or Pitch Mountain, 60 called 
from the black streaks in the light-coloured 
lumestone rocks. A local legend, however, 
ascribes both the black streaks and the name 
of the mountain to an encounter between the 


perpendiculasly from the water's edge, while | devil and a valorous shoemaker, who, stand- 
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ing on the top of the opposite height, threw 

Its pitch pot at his Satanic majesty, and 

llackened the side of the mountain for ever, 
Tue Gauper's Pass. 

‘Though the west coast scenery is un- 
doubtedly the finest in Norway—in fact, 5 
Nazway, mn as far as the tourist is concerned 
—no one can be said to know Norway tho- 
roughly who has not made a journey across 


the country by one or other of the great routes 
—by Gudebrandsdal, by Valdres, by Hallmg- 
dal, or by the Thelemaiken, The overland 


toute is not only delightful for what it reveals, 





Lhe Stathoumshtev and the Naerodat, 
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it is also a new experience. You detach youre 
self completely from anything like a base 
of operations, Your commutications back- 
ward are hopelessly cut off, aod all that you 
can do is to push forward with what speed you 
may ; for the step you have taken further im- 
Plies that you have committed yourself to an 
unknown future, saat may ail 
Teast, you must be to put up wit 
what you can get, and bs thankful, unless you 
have been foreseeing and farseeing enough 
to provide yourself with sufficient matenal. 
sustenance for the whole journey. 
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‘On the more frequented routes, however, 
the question of provender now gives hittle 
trouble, On the Valdres route, for example, 
the station-houses are rapidly assuming the 
imenerons and -_ chatacter of hotels, and 
one em, at least, has grown into a full; 
‘equipped sanatonum orh: dropathicestablish- 
ment. The other difficulties that have to be 
faced are those of procunng relays of horses 
at the roadside stations, and of finding 
sleeping accommodation at the stations at 
which it 1s customary to spend the night 

On the Valdres route, between Laerd:l- 
foren and Odnaes, the rccommodation, as 
regards both man’'and beast, 1s good and 
ample; but it 1s not so ampte that you can 
afford to dispense with the precaution of 
sending on a forebud (or order for horses 1n 
advance) or of engaging beds, especially 
when the party numbers more than two or 
three. It 1s not quite pleasant to amnve xt a 
station at eleven o'clock at night and to find. 
tt filled to overflowing, so that you are com- 
pelled to dnve to the next station, ten or 
twelve niles farther on, with the risk of beng 
“crowded out” there also, and with the cer- 
tanty of having to accept inferior quarters. 

The Valdres route ts im some respects the 
most interesting, a3 it 1s now also the most 
treqaented, of the cross-country roads. It car- 
ines you across the bleak Filleijeld, by a steep 
and rough road, which reaches at its highest 
point to an elevation of 3,100 fcet above 
the sealevel. The journey from Laerdal to 
Chnstiama can be accomplished comfortably 
in four days, and each day’s travelling has a 
character of its own, 

‘The great feature of the first day's journcy 
is the wild and rocky Galder Pass, where 
the Laerdal River rushes anc wnthes through 
@ narrow gorge, between lofty overhanging 
chifis, boiling and surging in tremendous 
natural caldrons, worn out by the stream. 
From the road, which follows the winding 
course of the river, fearful glimpses are ob- 
tamed of the surging torrent, onc hundred feet 
below. High up the cliffs, on the noxthen 
bank, we see several fim houses m most 
penious situations 

‘Above the Galder Pass, the valley opens 
out. The mountains nse m terraces on either 
side, tier upon er bemg covered with 
forests. Above the Ime of vgetaton, 
chffa shoot up to the region of snow. The 
nver flows rapidly onward, now m dark blue 
pools, now lashed into foam by the intersect- 
ang rocks. You cannot see the mountams 
for the rocks, nor the miver for the cataracts. 
‘We cross at one pince a remarkable budge, 
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conasting of a single arch built of huge 

blocks of granite, held together by their own. 

‘Weight and without an ounce of mortar. 
Borcuxp Kinxr 

Soon after crossing this dry stone bridge, 
a turn of the roid brings us to the famous 
old church of Borgund, a picturesque wooden 
‘structure, which dates from the nnddle of the 
twelfth century. It1s built entirely of wood, 
even to the tiles. Its remarkable preserva- 
thon testifies to the lasting properties of the 
Norwegian pine Its quamt porch and fan 
taste roof, with its curous dragon heads, 
have been made famikar by photographs 
anc drawings all over the world, 

Norway 1s famous for its old churches. 
The Trondhyem cathedral, which dates from 
the twelfth century, 15 the most beautiful 
and the most interestmg church an the three 

vin kingdoms ‘There the kings 
of Norway have been crowned for seven 
centunes, and there the kings of Sweden and 
Norway are still crowned. [he fine old 
cathedral 1s at prescnt undergomg 2 process 
of restoration on an elaborate scale, which 
throws sumilar efforts elsewhere completely 
into the shade. The work has now been 
gomng on for twelve yeara, but so thoroughly 
and so conscientiously 1s st being done, that 
other fifty years at lewst must elapse before 
itis completed. It 28 very creditable to so 
poora country as Norway that it should have 
undertaken such a work as this, and it 18 not 
the less creditable, that it 1s being cared out 
ina style which recalls the enthusiasm and 
the self sacrifice of the monkish architects of 
the Midale Ages, ‘The octagonal apse, now 
completely restored, 1s simply magmificent as 
an example of architectural devotion, and 
when the whole church has been renovated 
in the same style, 1t will be, withont ques- 
tion, the finest ecclesiastical edifice in the 
north of Europe 

E would fam lmger over these scenes, and. 
recall others hardly less tntcresting and de- 
Lightful, which will be to me, as to others who 
have witnessed them, never dying memones, 
It wiil be pleasant, too, m after years, to recall 
the valued frendships which are associated 
with these experiences of travel. ‘The bound- 
Jess kindness and hospitality of the Norwe- 
glans met witn in Christiania, im Trondhyem, 
an Bergen, and m many more outlandish 

can never be forgotten, Grateful 
acknowledgment must also be made of plea~ 
‘sant mntercouse with fellow-travellers—wih 
Swedes and Danes and Russians, with Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen and Dutchmen, mith 
Laglishmen and Scotemen, and last, though. 


bold Good 
not least, with Americans, in whose com- 
pany the acquamtance of the fjords and the 
Feld was happily made. ‘These friendships 
—casual they may be called—will be not the 
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Jess precious or enduring because they are 
cemented by the bond ofa common sympathy 


wath nature 1n her grandest as well asin her 
tenderest moods 
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May 47a 
Read Parle xm = Maithow avwn 35-50 

HE fourth word ftom the cross, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou fo saken 
Me?” marks the crisis of our Lord’s suf- 
ferings and the chmax of 14:5 spintual agony. 
Tt was uttered a few seconds before He died, 
and when it was uttered the cloud of woe 

seems to have passed away for ever, 

They are perhaps the dreanest words ever 
uttered on earth. ‘To die under the sense of 
utter forsakenness—Ly man and by God— 
would be a desolate close to any hfe, but as 
coming fiom the lips of Chnat, this cry 18 full 
of mystery and woe. 

Dare we seek te learn the meaning of these 
words? As they were spoken loudly and 
in the ears of men, we may believe that 
they were uttered for man, and that 
were intended to teach him somewhat 
ne the experiences of Chnst im that hour s0 

of significance for us all. But if they 
are thus given for our instruchon, they must 
surely be also intended for our most reverent 
inquiry, and for our best and hohest moments. 
‘Let us then approach them with humiy and 
Godly fear 

It 1s probable that the first three Words 
from the Cross were spoken during the first 
hour—or nearly so—of His passion, that 
38, between nine and tcn in the mornmg. 
But after His merciful saying to the peni- 
tent thief, the lips of Chnst becume sealed. 
For about five hours this silence was un- 
broken, At midday, a strange 
Degan to take place in the aspcct of nature. 
Award gloom deepencd over the shy, and 
grew more and more portentous 
also beheve that under this ommous shroud- 
wg of the earth, there must have fallen 
such an ane upon the crond as to have 
sulled thew mockery. If the centution 
acknowledged the impression he had expe 
enced at the spectacle of the Coss, and if the 
Reople returned to Jerubakm afler Chist 

|, smiling on thei breasts, we may wcll 
suppose that, long ere the end came, 2 feariul 
ret had settied on the crowd At Icust, so. 
P imagine the scene—the three pale figures 
an the Cross agunst the bhiek sky, and a 
atllness only broken by the painlul sighs of 
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|the dying Dunng that long silence of five 
hours, Jesus was dnnking drop by drop that 
cup of inward suffering of which He once had 
spoken. The silence concealed and yet 
measured the infinite descent of His spint 
into the abyss of His conscrousncss of human 
sin, and ats tremendous umport 1s revealed, 
when, luke the sharp lightmng which cuts the 
midnight with a strcam of fire, there suddenly 
bursts through the hushed air the piercing 
cry, “ Eb, Eh, lama sabachthani?” “ My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
T have said that these words mark the 
chmax of the passion. No one who has 
1d the evidence can have any rcasonable 
doubt that the physical cause of our Lord's 
death was not crucifixion, but rapture of the 
heart. His heart hteiaily gave way under the 
intense strain of acute mental anguish. If 
80, then notice the position of this cry. Im- 
medhately after sts utterance there comes the 
consciousness of physical want—"T thirst” — 
and the other voices, “ It is fnished,” “Father, 
ito thy hands I commend my Spint,” be- 
token calm, it not victory, before “ He bowed 
the head and gave up the ghost" The cry 
of desertion shows us, therefoe, that the 
lowest depth had becn touched, and that 
this was the rebound of His being back to 
God Let us consider it more <losely. 

(2) Tt expresses the confidence of fauth, 
‘We will not understand the agony if we fail 
to give due weicht to this ‘The heavy 
‘buiden les on faith—hes on it as if it would 
break its stroug bands , but that cleaving cry 
to God shows that nothing could separate 
Him from the Father. arth, though bur- 
breaks not. 

(2) Wath all reverence I must xpress my 
behef that these words do not teach us that 
Chnst was really forsaken—as it 18 some- 
times said—because judicually sufferng for us 
the direct anger of God The lost im hell 
might be spoken of as bemg im that sense 
forsaken of God, but surely He who once 
said, “Therefore doth my Father love me, 
because I thy down my lile for the sheep,” 
Nas never mote tuly “the beloved Son in 
whom the Father was well pleased,” than 
an that hour when there went up the cry of 
Sonshp obedient unto death! The twenty- 
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second Psalm, from which the words used 
by Chnut are taken, teaches this very clearly 
Tf at begins with the voice of agony, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” 
ats cqually Saiol mabrokso. confidence, nay, 
1t expressly says that God “hath not 

nor abhoned the affiiction of the Mien 
neither hath He hid Hs face from them, but 
when he cned unto Him He heard,” 

(3) Nevertheless the cry 1s unspeakably 
painful. Every syllable 1s frvught with sorrow 
‘We know not indeed which word should be 
selected for emphasis, for each one suggests 
some new gnef. “ Way hast Thou forsiken 
me?" Iti a termble experience for any one 
when 3m his agony he puts such a question- 
ang, “ Why?” to God, and im hours of bitter 
woe asks, “Oh, my God, why this?” But 
what anguish must it have been when from 
the hps of Jesus there was wrang even 
& momentary questionmg of the Father. 
“Why hast ZAow forsaken me?” “I am re 
jected of men and deserted by my disciples, 
‘bat ‘Thou, oh my God, why hast Zhow for 
saken me?” Lastly, what a word 1s that. 
ie} Licht Ls jon ta wat the weiee had | 
ever to Jesus, and then imagine, if you 
can, the abyss of woe which 1s mdvated when | 
He suffered even for @ moment the sense of 
forsakedness, and when the blackness of such 
a possible expenence swept even for an 
instant through His consciousness, and He 
tasted the sense of utter desertion- 
of all, of man, of God humself] The cry 1s 
wndeed anguish itaelf. 
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It would be wrong to dogmatise regarding 
the awful worde in which the cry of anguish 
‘was uttered on the cross We can only express 
the meamng which they bear to ourselves, 

‘Now when we ask, "What was it which 
gave to our Lord this ternble sense of sepa 
rauon from the Father?” there are two 
answers which suggest themselves as express 
ing what we way believe constituted at least 
some of the elements im His cup of suffering 
‘Those are (1) The agony of His soul asin 
contact with sin, and (2) The agony of His 
soul as in contact with death 

(x) “Surely,” said sarah, “He hath 
borne our sims and carned our sorrows, 
«+» + The Lord hath made to meet upon 
‘Hum the iniquity of us all” We must take 
these woids aa simply tellog us that our 
fins—not the punishment of them, as it is 
often sud—fell upon Jesus as Its own 
Duden. Remember that He was not a mere 
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individual among mdividual and separate 
men, but that He was the second Adam, the 
representative head of cur humanity, end 
that He was this not m an arhficial or fic 
tuhons sense, but as one who was bom our 
brother, and united to us by ties closer than 
bind father to child. What the root 18 to 
the tree, or what the head 1s to the body, 
Christ was to our humanity , so that He was 
affected by what we are as by a sensitive 
nerve of hfe. He stood befoe God identi- 
fied with our humanity and clothed in at 
Remember, also, that this identity with man 
was combined with identity mth God He 
had perfect sympathy with the mind of the 
Father. And now conceive, however faintly, 
what it was when He became at the Cruct 
fixion, not m a “legal” or fictitious sense, 
but mm the most real manner, the object 
against winch, and the mstrument by which, 
the hatred of the world to God became ex- 
pressed Tor never was the real nature of 
‘that sin so expressed a9 when men rose in 
one storm of enmity against Christ, who 
had been ever revealing the divine Will, 
and said, “Away with Him, give us 
Barabbas rather than He.” And this t- 
jection, with its mockery and scorn, were 

as waves on the surface of a deep 
sea On that cross He fathomed not the 
mn of the Jews only who crucified Him, 
but the sin of man in his alienation from 
God I, proportion to His own perfect 
holmess and sympathy with God, so must 
ae have shuddered poo ee Fel de 

was rising on every side. luning 
these hours of silence, His spint, burdened 
with the sense of human sin, sank lower and 
lower, apprehending its loathsomeness, His 
consciousness of its horror rpms 2 aay 
Fim tll it seemed as if it would absorb Fam, 
can we not feel the force of that ery, and how, 
when the blachest depths had been reached, 
and when the waves seemed about to close 
over Him, between Him and His God, 
‘His whole bemg, as ifn one agonized effort, 
should bive then bounded upward, “My 
God! my God! why hast forsaken 
me?” There never wis suffering hke this, 
not merely in degice, but in kind. “See if 
there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow! 
There never was suffering which from its 
nature could have been so pleasing to God, 
for st confessed what the sm of the world 
veally1s It was a cry from humanity full of 
wot, but woe that was in absolute respatse 
‘0 the holy and perfect will of God. It was 
the Lind of suffering which only a holy Being 
could endure It was nght suffermg, for it 
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was stich as the holy and loving One ought 
to have endured when im contact with cvil 
an those He loved. 

(2) But not only was there the conscious- 
ness of evil, but we can trace another element 
of suffering in the consciousness of appioach- 
ing death I do not now speak of the 
natural horror with which death affects us all, 
but which the brave man meets, and which 
the holy martyrs have met, with calm and 
sometimes with triumph, Death had for 
Jesus a signifiernce it could have for ne one 
else From the begining of the world it 
had been recognised as the witness to man’s 
ahenation froin God, It had been klenthed 
with on an the whole sacnficial system of 
the Law, Death muy seem a light thing to 
asoldier who throws Inmself against thehedge 
of steel It 1s Ittle more than a honible 
necessity, “a debt that must be paid to 
nature,” for the hardened and unbelieving 
Itisno more death, but a falling asleep in 

jesus, for the Christian who rests in Him who 
th robbed death ofits sting Bat for Jesus 
dcath was the vury scal of Hus identification 
with sinful humanity When He accepted 
it, it was the voluntary acceptance by Hyun of 
the responsibilines which full on the humanity 
into which He had entered He alone was 
able to recognise what death 1s in full con 
sciousness, He alone really “ tasted death.” 
“He ponred out,” as if by an act of will, 
“tus soul unto death” Cin we not then 
undetstand with a new force the cry uttered 
a few moments before He died? Is it too 
much to suppose that in those moments His 
human body, which suficrcd hunger and 
thust, and heat and cold, was then affecting 
Hum with the sense of coming dissolution, 
and that the consciousvess of the swooning 
away of the natural powers and of the deep- 
ening shadows were for Iiim as for us all? 
And when He, whose hfe had exer been in 
the bosom of the Father, fclt, in that how, 
death—-the very seal of man’s alienation— 
asserting its loathsome power upon Himsclf— 
as it dimmed consciousness and cloxd God 
out fiom His apprehension—as this brand of 
exil was pressing m and in upon the souces 
of His ft, can we not understand how, ce 
all give way, He should have cried mn agony, 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” and by that very cry reached back 
again to the Father who was ever near Him? 
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One of the Evangehsts tells us that some of 
the people who heard the cry, “Eb, El, lama: 
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sabachtham,” imagined that our Lord was 
calling for Elias. If st should seem strange to 
us that there could have been any who 50. 
misunderstood His words, we must recollect 
that there weie there many foreign Jews 
whose language was not the common dialect 
of Palestine, but Greek, and to whom the 
name of kijah as 1t appears in the Septua- 
gint, khou, was famrbar. It a, therefore, 
Dot unlikely that, under the awing impression 
ofthe darkness and thrilled by that piercing 
from the mysterious sufferer, a supersti- 
tous fear seized them lest Klas, of whom it 
had been said that he would appear “ befoie 
the great and temble day of the Lord,” 
might lteally come in response to what 
sounded like a prayer for his assistance. 

The fifth word from the cross, I thirst,” 
which followed immediately after, throws 
much hght on the chaacter of our Loid's 

ngs. 

(1) It shows that the pressure of the 
mental agony had passed away with the 
ery, “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me." It 1s a well known law that 
when the mind 1s intensely occupied it 
becomes unconscious of bodily sensations 
In the hurry of the charge and amid the 
thunder of the guns, the soldier scatccly 
fecls the biting swoid cut, swept along in 
the storm of battle, he 1s too much alisobed 
to be conscious of bodily pain, Now on the 
same principle the confcision of thirst commg: 
afler the bitter cry, r¢veals the recovered 
consciousness of bodily sensations, and the 
consequent depmture of the spnitual tral 
which had been absorbing Him. ‘Lhat clearer 
interval which % indicated in the twenty 
second Psalm and in the fifty third chapter of 
saiah as closing the passion of the Messiah, 
seems here to have becn reached. ‘“Secing of 
the travail of His soul, He 1s satisfied.” 

(2) This confession of physical pam teaches 
the reality of all His other sufferings, Some 
peisons imagine that because Jesus was 
divine, He could not have really endured, as 
we have to endure, tral and agony. ut 
no antecedent reasoning can give us hght on 
the conditions of the Incarnation, We know, 
however, that whatever these were they did 
not prevent the agony of Gethsemane from 
dang real agony, or the temble woe of the 
Cross from bemg so deep that for hours all 
Bodily sensation was forgotten, The soft 
word, I thirst,” coming as it did when that 
strain was over, shows that the weight of 
tna) had been falling utterly unchecked by 
‘ought except the faith in which the Divine Son, 
crucified in weakness, was cleaving to God. 
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{3) But that thts confession of thirst ws 
the only stince of any complant of bodily 
suffering having ever escaped His ips not 
merely at the ctucifixion, but durng His 
whole hfe, teaches us not only the greatness 
of the thust He endured, but also the small 
part which physical pain had to do with the 
passion of Christ ‘Thus fact ought to rcbuke 
all coarse descuptions of the pain of the 
qzucifiaion, and those mn which the valuc of 
the atonement seems to be measured by the 
amount of bodily sgony infected on the 
Sufferer. Those ternble delmeations set 
forth in the pictues used at “the Stations’ 
m Roman Catholic churches, and the no 
less shocking pictures given from the pulpit 
by Protestant preachers, seem equally con 
demned. The true sphere of our Lord’s mal 
was spintual, not physical 

(4) We ate also trught « helpful lesson 18 
to the endurance of pain—that awful fuct 
in the experience ot many a child of God 
There are two ways 1n which it my be borne 
bravely It may be borne with Stoicism or 
with Chnstan patience, and there 1s a wide 
difference betweun the two  Storcism shuts 
the eyc to the presence of pain, ind clenches 
the teeth o,unst its power, But patience 
seehs to reco_nise the meaning of the suffer- 
ing, and to bear it according to the will of God 

Stoicism is not a part of Chnstan morals 
Tt 1s the virtue of the savige or of the athkte, 
but imtethgent patience which confesses suf- 
fering and beais it in meekness, 1s the glory 
of the Christian soldier Stoxcism seeks to 
despise patn patience endeavours to bear 
itm aught spuxt Thee was no Stoicism 
in Chust, but there was patience—cven the 
patience of Him who, “though He were a 
Son, yet lewned obedience by the things 
vbich He suffered" Such calm fortitude 1s 
as high above Storcism as Stoicism excels 
cowardice, 
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Some of us, perhaps, may remember ter- 
nble moments in hfe when we were thankful 
that the sufferings of those we loved were 
prst, although it was death which ended 
them ‘That 18 a sad sense of relief when, 
albeit our heaite ate breaking, we sty, “Thank 
God ! it 1s all over, as the tossings of pain 
corse for ever, St 19 with a similar conscious 
ness that we listen to the “It 1s finshed,” 
from the Cross Tor it nas something moe 
dheadfal thin bodily tral, winch has beta 
wituessed there Putting xt even on the lowest 
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ground, it was the agony of the Divificst 
Being the woild has ever seen which we 
have contemplited We see Him there face 
to face with thoughts and with objects whose 
effects ue visibly appallng And thit He 
should be in poignant anguish, and that His 
hps should utter a wail of desolation, arrests 
us far more than ci any spectacle of phy sical 
torture It 15, therefore, with a profound 
sense of ielef we catch the words, “It 1 
finshed!" which proclaum the end of the 
Rdeemer’s sufferings 

‘These words also tell us that the one sinless 
and perfect fe the world has seen is not only 
terminated, but that it has been perfected. 
Lhe compkteness as well as the conclusion 
of the hfe are thereby expressed These are 
certain qualities which only tral can bnng 
forth, And the Cross stands related to Chnist’s 
life on earth as being the tnal and thereby 
the perfecting of the life of Sonship towards 
God, and of divine brotherhood towards man, 
And so it 18 wntten that‘ though He were a 
son yet He learned obedience by the things 
He suffeicd,’ and that “the Captain of our 
salvation was made perfect by suffering’ 
‘Tbe won of the Cross my therefore be 
regarded a8 revealing the grestncss of His 
obedience, the strco,th of His faith ind the 
power of His love—and when He said, ‘ It 
1s fished,’ He but repeated in another 
and Inghe: fom the calm and triumphant 
confcssion, “I have glonfied Thee on the 
earth, J have finished the work Thou gavest 
me to do” And what work can be com 
pared to this perfect and completed life—the 
embodiment of an ideal goodncss, that shall 
remain for cver the unique hertage of our 
humanity? 

And this perfecting of Chnst as our Re- 
dcemer through suffering is of the very essence 
ofthe Atonement, in whatever sense we under 
stand it, It was the one complete, satisfy 
ing response offered to God in our humanity 
and must therefore stand alone—“ one offer 
ing whereby He cts for ever those that 
are sanctified.” Undoubtedly the sacrifice 
of Chitst must in enother sense kad to sxcrie 
fice It was not tended to sujyxreede the 
nccessity for suniar sclf surrender on our 
part. For as being spintual, it becomcs 
a quickening powcr, recreating ils own 
image in all who receive Him. Its thue- 
fore in this aspect of the truth not solitasy 
But as bemg alone, complete and perfict, 
it 3s solitay It 1s on the ground of His 
having thus rendered in our humamty what 
‘we from our sinfulness never can render, even 
a perfict response to the righteous will of 
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God, that we can look up to our Father 
through Chnst,1n the freedom of children, and 
reyoiee 1n His finshed work = Wecannot see 
sm 8 we ought, but He, our Heid has 
« nfcssed it “We cannot respond as we 
wovuld to the all holy will of the Father, but 
He has responded. And in Him we stand, 
and through Him we find perfect access to 
God. The farther we advance fointually, and 
the more we, ourselves, seck to yield the 
answer of Sonship to the will of God, the 
more will we be taught mn the light of Chrysts 
finshed work, our own shortcomings, and 
the more will we be biought bach to Him— 
who for our humanity, rendered the one 
perfect offuring of Himself unto God ‘The 
“fimshed’ and complete character of His 
woth must, therefore, 1¢main for ever the one 
found ition of our confidence 

Tastly, this word, “It 1s finished,” may be 
regarded as the solemn closing of a long 
past Trom Adium downsards, the one 
chief thought had been set forth of redemp 
von through the sufferng Meswah It had 
becn shadowed forth nm promises, outined 
in types and ordinances, embodied im the 
]ife of a nation, im their laws, their kings, 
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ther priesthood, thew ecclesustical arrange- 
ments Like some theme m muste which 
1s expressed through vast varrety of tone xod 
harmony, so through 2 wondrously hnked 
succession of individual and national expen- 
ences, through institutions and the mspired 
words of prophets, was xt set forth how the 
Christ must needs suffer and enter mto His 
rest” And with the word, “It 1s finished,’ 
He calmly pronounces the close of that lon; 
past But hke every other end at marl 
also a beginning J wo eras met there, and 
‘we may believe that of there was a sublime 
sense of satisfaction in the perfect comple 
tion of the work to which Ai the past had 
led up, there was also an mmtense Joy in seeing 
the great future which was to be the price- 
Jess trust of His sufferings aid death — If st 
was “for the joy that was set before Him” 
that “ He endined the cross and despised the 
shame,” may we not believe that the utler 
ance of the “It 1 fimshed ’ had in 1t also a 
foretaste of the coming tnumph “‘ Seetng of 
the travail of His soul, He was satisfied,” 
And so the word of perfect completion Icd to 
the last sweet word of perfect rest, “ Father, 
sto thy hands I commut my pint.” 
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CHAL XVIT~-HAY-MAKING AZ WIITRHILLS 


RIS awoke next morning ‘iom an unsitis 
fying sleep, in which she was haunted 
by a vague sense of something wrong, some 
impending funily strife 1nd convulsion She 
did not feel the shghtest necessity for beng 
gradually lowered into a wholesomely sober 
and tranquil mood She wis 15 low as she 
could be without the tranquillity, amidst the 
sense of vanity of vanities, among the stale 
and flat relics which are apt to belong to the 
bull of Inst might, though at twenty one the 
Janguor of fatigue 1s not added to the debt 
which has to be pard 
here was no use thinking of not going to 
‘Whitchills, however awkward and terrible the 
hay miking might present itself to her mn 20- 
facipttien She could not feign bodily lnuss, 
which she did not feel, and though she hid 
felt 1t, she had a vivid perception that Iady 
Feimor who was out of humont already, noukl 
have scouted any ailment short of the disfjw 
img eruption of small pox or the dangerous 
revelations of dehnousfever She would hive 
dragged Ins in her trum to Whitchills a 


halfead offering to its master, should he 
condescend to accept it 

Ins could not beg off from the expedition 
like the Mildmays—Mrs Mildmay on the 
score of a severe headache, and Mr Mild- 
may because he hed busmess letters to 
answer, and some other things to attend to, 
before he Jeft with hus wife next day 

“ More PVN, to do,” Lady Fermor com 
meuted bchind his back “ Well, they are no 
Joss, a couple of kill joys, he with hus stupid 
pomposity, and she with her die away airs.” 

Jom Mildmays excuse to himself was 
That match xs not made up yet, from what 
I saw lest mght, and surely Iam not called 
upon to put myself out of my way to push 
the guls interests or hatch the old woman's 

ens’ 


‘Lhete was only one small comfort of whith 
Inscould avail herself She arrived ata clear 
uaders anding with Lucy Acton, as she had 
come to an explaination with Lady Thwaite 

 L here 1s not one word of truth in the story 
that I am to murry Sir Wilham Thwatte,” 
she my ressed on Lucy with solemn earnest 
ness, “only I fear grandmamma wishes if,” 
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ahe added with a fall in her voice and an 
involuntary tight interlacing of her fingers. 
“But I could not do 1 even for grand- 
mamma, my duty to her and to poor grand- 
Pipa does not absolve me from my duty to 
myself, to Sir Wilham, and to God, Lucy 
He ordained marriage as the neaiest, most 
srcred te, a relationship we might not enter 
into hghtly, with divided minds. Think how 
unlike Sir Wilkam and 1 are, with not a taste, 
very likely not an opmion or principle un 
common * 

Lucy hstened startled, while Ins continued 
to speak m the same unnaturally grave, 
almost portentous, tones. 

“1 don't mean that he 1s a bad man, 
very likely he 1 far better than I am, since 
he has stood so great 2 change m hrs for- 
tunes, without breaking out into any ex- 
travagant or outrageous conduct But have 
you forgotten how we used to talk of him, 
and laugh and wonder whether he would put 
Tus hat under his chair, and what he would 
do with his gloves and handkerchef?” asked 
Ans, with a reproachful, wavering smile, ‘A 
worse than half-educated, under bred man, 
& man rustic and dull as one might fairly 
eapect, and very possibly arrogant and 
vulgat-minded, though he has had no great 
opportunity of showing xt, and I never sus- 
pected it till last night,” said Ins m her 
truthfulness. Oh1 Lucy, how could I 
murry such @ man? How could you ever 
think 1t?” 

“TI beg your pardon, dear, if I have hurt 
you,” Lucy apologued im & convicted voice. 
She was sorry not only because she had 
Drought herself the length of making up her 
mind to the match——hardly for the sake of her 
subscription hsts, since, to do her justice, 
Lucy was a good deal more of a woman than 
a secrelary—but because she happened to be 
a piactcal, sensible gurl, largely trusted by her 
elders Young though she was, she knew 
something of the sad reasons, with which Ins 
was very partially acquainted, why it would 
be by far the happiest prospect for Lucy's 
inend if she could find heiself eatly and 
safely settled 1m hfe. Supposing Ins could 
have biought herself to enteitam a suitable 
rogard for Sw William, and he were the 
worthy, plain fellow that Lucy had been per 
suading herself for the last twelve hous he 
undoubtedly was, here would hive been a 
Stave dhtficulty joyfully solved at once, 

But, of course, it was for Lis to judge, 
and if she could not of her free will lock on 
‘Sur Wilham in the light of ber future husband 
—which was not surprising, after‘all, poor 
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child Jit would never be her frend ‘Lucy 
who would use piessure on Ins's inclina- 
tions. Lucy would leave that to Lady 
Feimor. Lucy would cven aid and abet 
Ins against her formidable giandmother, 50 
far as the welfare of the Rector and the 
parish would let se good a churchwoman 
endinger it for any puvate and mundane 
matter. However, the afar was unfortu- 
nate altogether, and Lucy fearud with some 
reason there were hard tunes m store for 
Ins. 

‘As for Ins she was still capable of thank- 
fulness for small mercies. It was a relet to 
think Lucy would not come to her again 
and speak of Sir William with the forced, 
sanguine praise, adopted last mght. Ins 
had a sense of support 3 the conviction 
that Lucy would help her when she could, in 
Aeeping out of his reach at the hey making— 
were it but to atone for the pain which her 
frend’s credulity had given Ins, Such an 
atonement would be a hundied times better 
than any amount of apologies. 

‘The gurls had fixed to wear nearly ssmilar 
gowns—whute, with blue nbands for Ins, and 
fardigl Lucy But when Ins appeared 

her grandmother she was summarily 
dismmssed to change her dress. 

“You look too washed out this morning 
for that childish white frock, gurl. What 2 
wretched constitution you must have to be 
tired out by one ball! Put on anything rather 
than that white rag to make an exhibition of 
your sicklmess , which 1s only a bad tnck, 
after all, for you can walk to Knotley or 
Mistley Down and back again, and feel no 
worse of it, when you choose” 

‘Though Ins was prepared to be miserable, 
though she despaired of pleasing her grand- 
mother this morning, she had not attained 
the age when vexation and worry merge into 
personal hopelessness, and therc 1» a ccrtain 
Insdess, half-bitter satufactron in bemg utterly 
indifferent to externals. Ins had sull the 
feelings of her kind, 1 seching, however une 
happy she might be, to comply with her 
obligation to the wold in making the most 
of her personal advantages, and looking her 
best under d:ificulues—-whether ia pubhe or 
im pnvate. It seems perverse of Ins, for, 
apart from her grandmother's wishes, 1t ought 
to have served the gil better to wear sack- 
cloth and ashes, and look in harmony with 
her athre. Instead she put on a garment of 
muxed dark and hght blu, which set off her 
far complexion, even an its dimness and 
waxenness, this morning. She tucd on & 
siraw hat with maize ubands, which warmed 
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her present lack of colour, and removed 
from the pale pink in her checks the slightest 
stram of sallowness. If she were no longer 
like the red, red rose, she was like the 
maiden's blush, whose very faintness of tint 
ts exquisite, and competes successfully with 
the hue, “angry and bright,” of its brilliant 
sister 

Lady Fermor made no comment on the 
change, though she spoke a few words apart 
to Ins. ‘* You will mind what you are about, 
Ins. Tiere ts ncither to be mock-modesty 
nor barefaced fiurtauion. I think either of 
them m shockingly bad taste. I was sorry 
to receive a hint thit you had been guilty 
of the one or the other last might. What! 
you do not understand me, Miss Comp- 
ton? I give you credit for more brams, 
What do you call mock-modesty but an 
assumption of ignorance of a gentleman’s 
intentions, which have been patent to any 
one who chose to use his or her eyes for 
the last three months? If the ignorance bad 
becn real st must have been adiotic And 
what 18 your idea of a hoydenish flirtation 
but to turn your shoulder and run awry fiom 
a man who has my leave to pursue you, and 
will stop you before many days are done? I 
could give you a good shaking for your 
pams.” 

“Grandmamma, will you let me speak to 

?” begged Ins, shaking already m 
mb before the crisis, but nervi hewscit 
like a brave hearted girl with a 
serence, for the encounter. 

“No, I will not,” answered Lady Feamor 
with hardly restramed violence of absolute 
denial, 60 that the sound reached Lucy m 
the other window. “TI have no time to hsten 
to your flighty maundcting nonsense, besides, 
there 1s nothing further to be sad I have 
already told you that you are not Gilg base Ag 
Dbargain—that 1 am doing my best for you, 
while you aie behaving hke an ungrateful 
baby. Come, Mass Acton, I hear the carnage 
drawing up.” 

Such was the seasoning which Ins had be- 
forehand to the vanous courses of a Diesilen 
fate. 

Lady Fermor’s party and Lady Thwaite’s 
party constituted the principal people at Sir 
William's hay-making The Hollses had 
been othersise engaged, and the contnbation 
from the Rectory, from Knotley, even fiom 
Burkett barracks was of infenor importance 
If Lady Fermor’s ball had become Miss 
Comapton’s, Sir Wilham Thwaate’s hay making 
was more than half Lady Fermar’s. Though 
Lady Thwaite had engaged to give the guests 
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tea m her old drawmg-room, the mistress of 
Lambford put in her oar again and uncere- 
moniously robbed the former mustresa of 
Whuitehills of all save her bare perquisites, 
while Lady Thwatte wes too much of @ 
woman of the woild to do more than shrug 
her shoulders umpercepubly and smile, and 
gracefully waive her superior claims, 

Lady Fermor took the imitative. She 
knew, or held that she knew, exactly what to 
do. She had the programme cat and dry. 
She drove stratght to the hay field, where Sir 
Wilham was restlessly awaiting his guests, 
while hus reception of them there could be 
made a more informal and easy matter than 
could have been managed in the house, 
‘The old lady at once occupied the arm char 
which she had directed to be brought out for 
her, and asked for a glass of wine to drink 
the hay makers’ healths and prospentty to the 
crop and its master, which she did in a 
spinted ttle speech composed for the occa- 
ston, Then she ordered all the select com- 
pany to find rakes and toss the grass with 
the best, while she sat and presided over the 
work and boasted of the hay-making machine 
which had superseded hay makers at Lamb 
ford. Thus the hay-field was as it were de 
clued open to the better classes, and the 
fete sel a-going sheerly by the energy of Lady 
Furmor. 

“Lhe scene was pleasant to see ~The great 
hay Geld consisted of acre upon acie of tile 
Jowy meadow land just adjoining the park 
of Whutehills. The held commanded clumps 
of fine old trees and vistas of green. At the 
end of one vista stood the long, low, white 
manor house, which had survived the vicissi- 
tudes of centuries, of kings, and of people, 
and had still been handed down from 
Thwaite to Thwaite, till it fell into the hands 
of a sergeant in 2 marchmg regiment 

Not infrequently the moust chmate of 
Kastwich had a mist—silver or golden, 
or dank-white—hke a shroud, to hang ts 
light, loose, wavy veu, or to wind tts hazy, 
tught, straight folds about the landscape, 
To day, after long dry, warm weather, there 
‘wasno morc of this mist thin the softest amber 
haze of heat, which tempered the drought; 
Llue of the sky even more than one or two 
fleecy white clouds, flecking the expanse and 
making chequers of shade, afforded a sense 
of reireshment. The weather-wise ported 
to these clouds, and couphng with them the 
well-known sign of the low darts here and 
there of the maize, suid Sir Wham was dry- 
ing his haym time, for the fine weather would 
not last much longer. 
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‘The swathes of grass pai 
‘to musset filled the ar als dusty sweetness, 
as they were whirled and swirled about, not 
with the precimon and monotony of the hay 
makingmachine, but with the more picturesque 
uregulanty of biman arms and human wills. 
Here and there a precocious cluster of hay 
cocks showed where the early sun had shone 
most strongly and the early workers toiled 
most diligently, 

The true workers, tanned and freckled, 
with an ancient green stained smoch frock of 
two lingering m the ranks of jackets, and a 
snow white, deep pink, or fresh lilac sun 
bonnet asserting itself at different pomts 
among the brown straw hats, were in keep- 
ing with the occupation It was pursued 
with e sort of dogged industry and slow 
humorous pretence of the primitive hay 
makers at not so much as seemg their esoteric 
fitful assistants, 

‘Lady Fermor, in her chair, with her nodding 
plumes, and her atif fingers covered with 
mings, looked the medueval chtelame to per 
fection The artrficial workers lent greater 
sromatige and gaety to _ heanet, more 
sombre groups among which they mingled 
for afew hours The indies and gentlemen 
brought delicate ae airy Alter, Ihe the 
accompaniment Tausic to the 
tones of the human chor There ie 
lighter swish of soft dresses, and the dainticr 
effect of wonderful shades of colour in pnm 
sose and daffodil, ck blue, cardinal red, 
and sea coral ere were graceful gambols 
with badly poised new rakes and pitchforks, 
freedom to rest every other moment, the 
continual refrain of merry jesting and laugh 
ter, accompanying a labour of love and fancy, 
and not of stnet necessity, and worka day 
use and wont 

Doubtless there were some gloomy and 
siturnine souls that revusted the intrusion of 
famies mong the buttered warnors and 
amavons, the beaten victims of the sweat of 
the brow and the bondage to poverty and 
tol Sir Willam himself was not without a 
tendency to look, from time to time, im this 
ight at the party he had permtted if not 
onginated But the apathetic, much endur 
ing Hastwich labounng cn wd women 
for the most put treated the hberty taken 
with ther class in a more genial and 
wholesome, if more superfictal sprit ‘lhe 
appearance of the gentlefolks in the ficld 
formed a fine sight, their antics proved 2 
famous divernon to thew humbler neighbours 
And for that matter the grandees had their 
troubles as well as their gay domgs, and were 
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but dust hike the rest of the world, which 
wus & Comforting reficction 
There was the squire,loohmg none so hearty 
and heedless that anybody need eat out his 
heart with envymghim = Mayhap he wished 
himself back among his early fnends, domg 
a day's work, trudging on the march, tallang 
and smoking thew clay pipes over their mugs 
of beer, when the sun frentdown Mayhip 
working at being a gentleman, to which he 
had not been bred, turned out the hardest 
work of all The women among the real 
hny makers thought surely they would have 
a taste of cowship wme—still extant n East 
wich—or elderberry wine and diet cake to 
sweeten them mouths after the usual field fare, 
when the gentle folke were holding their feast 
In the mew time Sir Wilham, though he 
‘wore an expression of inflearble gravity as one 
on the eve of a grand epoch in his Ife, was 
not 2 blot on hiscompany Heshowed best 
im hig morning dress, m which he was most 
at home—~any rusticity or obhiviousness of 
what another squire would have done, without 
ae thought, an not ome into Promunence, or 
ly peeped out with a species of propnety 
m the relaxation of the fagemorking The 
sort of fettered air which haunted him at 
other times, with a depressing effect, had 
largely disapps ired on this occasion In his 
suit and straw hat he looked the 
comely, stalwart young fellow he was, he 
moved about almost freely, almost Iightly. 
ns’s vexation and nervous oppresmon— 
when they were not at once confirmed by Sir 
Williams conduct, did not remam proof 
against the fresh open air attrachveness of the 
scene, with its touches of sentiment and fantas 
ticalness She had visions of Madame deSé 
vigné at Les Rochers , and Madam Delany at 
some of the mnumerable country houses of her 
mmumerable fnends, from the “dear Duchess” 
downwards, of Lady Sarah Lennox on the 
lawn before Holland House, when Kensing- 
ton was 2 village and aking rode by, of a 
picture which hang up yonder in the drawiny 
100m at Whitebills. It represented a Lady 
Ubwaite whom Sir Joshua had punted as a 
5, and netther her husband nor 
anybody else had resented the masquerade, 
though the very next gener ition had pamished, 
with itfe long expulsion from the famly, a son 
of the house who took a gamekepcr’s 
daughter for his bnde 
The hight returned to Ins's eyes and the 
colour to her check Sr Wilham had not 
so much as spoken to her, except in a general 
welcome to Lady Fermor's party He did 
motcomenear her Was a greit dehwerance 
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granted to hor? Had he got his lesson so 
that he would not atfront her again by con- 
founding common charity with full sympathy 
and warm regard. In that case her grand- 
mother could do nothing and he would soon 
forget his baulked expectations, She, Ins, 
did uot think she could ever again slumber 
1m such sweet secunty and lightness of heart, 
as she had allowed hersclf to feel, but at 
least she might be happy to day in the sun- 
shine, in the meadow, among friendly young 
people, her contemporaries. 

Ins and Lucy and Ludovic Acton, with 
Lady Thwaite’s miere Jamie, fitmg about 
the future hay for a quarter of an hour, 
am an orderly professional manner ‘Then 
Lucy, backed with halfshy glee by Jame, 
turncd upon the naval lieutenant 
showered the contents of ther rakes 
upon him tll ke was stuck all over, 
from the ciown of hus hat to the soles of hrs 
‘boots, with seeded prass 
and laughed with mardenly ess. Five 
or six years ago she would have been forward 
n the game, for which she still felt a secret 
tnchnation, but she was too grown up and 
‘lecorous to engage m sisterly or schoolgt] 
romping. He did not mind it, though there 
were stray specimens of the seeds in his 
sandy beard and moustache for the next 
hour Ils sister was constantly implonng 
him, in vain, to let her pick them out. He 
said they did not bother Inm and would not 
at all interfere with his flute playing He 
had brought his second best flute in his 
porket, as he felt certain Lady Thwaite and 
Sir Wilham must have made some provision 
for drawing-room music, For anything 
farther the seeds ought to stay where they 
were, as 2 punishment to Lucy for her un- 
sisterly behaviour. He did not mean any 
reflection on Miss Jomte, who could do as 
she pleascd, and was not to be considered 
accountable for his acqurmg the look of 
having slept last mght m a hayfield, like any 
tramp or vagabond It was a member of 
tus own family, his sister Lucy, the prop of 
the Sundsy-school, who had set herself to 
draw down on him the slanderous inference, 
It was too dreadful, almost more than could 
be home with manly forntude. 

i¢ wit was of the mildest descnption, 
but the girls laughed at it asif it had been 
Athc salt, They laughed too when Ludovic 
was the first to complam of an ache m his 
strong back, and to propose 2 saunter round 
the meadows, where the saunterers gathered 
all that was left of the queen of the meadow 
and ragged robin, 


Ins looked on 
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Ins suggested that they should at down 
when Ma Acton might convert bimself into. 
a Corydon or an Orpheus, on the spot, by pip- 
ing to them on his reed—toot-tootlng on hus 
fiute she meant, if he had not broken it, when 
hehad disobeyed Lucyand everybody else,and 
got his boots im a mess ofclay, mn spite of the 
dry weather, by burrowing mm the mde of the 
ditch after a harmless hedgehog. But Lucy 
forbade him, insisting that the hay-makers 
would consider the Piping an invitation to 
leave off working and. take to dancing—not 
such dances as came naturally to Arcadian 
shepherds and shepherdesses, 

Among the bona-fide workers was a woman 
who raked and spread the grass slightly apart 
fiom her neighbours. She had come on Sir 


‘They Wuilbam's express invitahon, but she was not 


well received by the other field-workers. 
‘They had little to say against her, It was 
nothing to them that old Abe Smith had a 
doubtful reputation as an under-keeper , and 
only retamed his post til he should cross 
the seas to his son, by a cross whim of old 
Sir John’s which he seemed to have left as 
a legacy to the present baronet, It was even 
hittle to the lasses and wives and mothers 
that Honor was not like other young women 
She was masculne and wild in her way 
Instead of staying m the cottage at Hawley 
Scrub, and attending to her housewifery, as 
they stayed at home and scoured and washed 
and plied thea needles when they were not 
at field work, she lived in the woods, summer 
and winter, hike her father She was said to 
aid and abet bm in hrs nefatious doings, if 
so be he had nefanous doings. She was not 
relation of the common country people's, old 
Abe bemg come of a nearly extinct race of 
settlers, while Honor's mother had belonged 
to the Quarry-folk who dwelt hard upon 
Mutley Downs and were, next to the ancient 
squatters, the most unsettled and unruly 
natives of thedistnict, Dut the great offence 
was that Honor was not and never had been 
a field worker, and the ordinary Eastwich 
field-worker looked as dubiously and disap- 
provingly on an interloper, a8 any exclusive 
set, high or low, objects to an mtruder into 
ther charmed ‘circle, The sqmre mght 
‘bring as many ladies and gentlemen ito the 
fidd as he Liked, but a strange field-worker 
was another matter. That was not to be 
of. That was not Eastwich manners. 
‘The soltary figure was conspicuous in the 
Diack gown, with the red handkerchief not 
wotn round her throat, but drawn over her 
abundant brown hair and knotted under her 
chin, ac her sole protecnon against the beat; 
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1 ws dome rays of the afternoon sun. The 
head-gear lent an outlandish, half gipsy air to 
Honor, to which she did not ol 
certamly smted with her being held at arm's 
length by her fellow workers, nor did she 

 8ppear to mmd the ostractem Perhaps she 
took it as a compliment, for hers was an odd 
character, with its own pecuhar pride, as 
well as its dash of cynicism She it put 
down the distance at which she was to 
the fact, that, as 2 keepers daughter, of he had 
been 2 founshmgkeeper of unblemushed fame, 
she would have moved in a of hfe 
considerably higher than that of the day- 
labourers, her present companions. ‘1his 
reflecton doubtless helped her 
for she looked contented enough w! 
paused to contemplate the amount and the 
thoroughness of the work to which she was 
anused, 

Sir Witham did not fal Honor Smith, 
‘Like Lady Fermor, he did not lose sight of 
afirend He came down to her comer of the 
field several times, and spoke with her, ask+ 
ing how her father was, when he proposed to 
take out their berths in the Liverpool ship , 
how she was getting on with her work, and 
how long she thought xt would take for the 
gmss to dry But Sir William spoke 
though with greater effort, to other men 
women in his pty, with whom he had struck 
up an acquaintance There was noth 
at all striking in his notice of Honor Smit 
tit Major Pollock strolled towards her, and 
began to talk to her im a way that interfered 
with her work, and annoyed her, to fuse, by 
the manner in which she rested on her rake, 
and flung back her head, 

It was then Sir Willam crossed the field 
swiftly to Honor Smuth’s aid _“ You know, 
Honor, 1 am looking for half the field being 
am haycock to mght." He addressed her as 
if she were hs friend as well as his servant, 
while he ignored the unwelcome, compulsory 
guest brought upon him by Lady Fe mor 
“Yeotnt upon you domg your best Look 
here, you must not permit any interference 
with you work” 

“All nght, Sw Wilhato," she said, very 
much as a free-spohen man would have an 
swered him, while hei white teeth flashed out 
m a broad smile, agatnst the warm brown of 
her cheeks and the red of her handkerchief; 
“wil you be so good as to repeat your 
orders to this hee gentleman?” 

In mpite of her smile and her masculine 
tone, there was very much of the woman m 

the mingled impatience, anger, and disgust 

of the last sentence. ! 
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“Oh! I'm off. Excuse me. I bad no 
xtea 1 was guilty of an intrusion,” the Major 


It mumbled supercthously and impertmently, 


a3 he lounged away, giving mote free- 
dom to the expression of hie thoughts 
the farther he got out of Sic Willam’s hear 
mg ‘So my gentleman bas two sings to 
his bow, low hypoenite and temperance dog 
that he 1s! It would not be a bad idea to 
give the old beldame a hint.” 

But Mayor Pollock did not feel equal to 
falfillng his mtention, though a fine opening 
presented itself to him the very next mo 
ment Lady Fermor, who had been fully 
alive to the ttle eprsode, made an unperious 
for hum to come to her side, and told 
um roundly, “Pollock, uf you cannot be- 
have yourself at this time of the day, you 
shan’t enter decent society under my auspices 


“« What does she mean by decent society?” 
mattered her follower, as disloyal as he was 
abject. “Her own, or that of the stuck up 
swashbuckler whom she means to call her 
Gyan, or the red-capped woman who 

‘Compton's nval? A fine collection!” 

But though Mayor Pollock reframed from 
‘uusmg his foul tongue when he was called to 
account, and was cowed by Lady Fermor's 
rough re] he registered both the 
offence to his pnde, the choice com- 
munication he desired to convey, for a future 


‘occasion 

Lady Fermor's seat was not far from a gate 
ito the park where 2 side path led to the 
house Sir Wilham had done his best to make 
everything easy for his patroness He gave 
her his arm and conducted her carefully to 
the gate, a movement which was a sign for 
the company to follow their leaders. Within 
the gate a sedan chair which had been used. 
by the late Sir John was drawn up. Sir 
Witham placed the old lady mat, Then he 
took Ins stand by the open grte and m a 
dumb show, which was not without its clams 
grace of houest hospitality, did not so moc 
receive as show in ius company. He was 
making himself their servant according to his 
sense of a host's part As Ins Compton came 
up he found voice to address her“ I hope 
you are enjoying yourself, Muss Compton.” 

She had no choice except to answer, 
“ Thanks, I am enjoying myself very much, 
Sur Wi ” She felt aggrieved as well ay 
toubled, by the bot fush of pleasure, thes 
momentary broad smile which her matte: 
of course words brought into his face, and by 
the emphat« nod of acquiescence and appro- 
val volunteered by her grandmother. 


Sir Wilham would suffer no one but hm 
self to wheel the char along the by path 
which furned into the main sweep and ter- 
minated at the entrance to the house 

“The rest of the y, preceding the two, 
entcrcd the fine hall which had failed to mm 
press its owner on the March day when Bir. 
Miles brought the heir home, and passing the 
brary went ito Lady Thwaite’s old drawing 
room) 

The former Lady of Whitchills was m her 
clement as she agam presided m the well- 
known domain, welcoming everybody, enter 
tainng everybody, seeing that Mrs Cray and 


Cumbcrbatch supphed the company with tea, modest, 


or wine, or ices as they preferred. Mrs. Cray 
quid not reish the deputy mistress The 
housekeeper nught stomach an “own lady,” 
if Sir William chose to bring her on the 
scent, but not the late madam who came to 
remark on changes, and call for this or that 
to which she had been accustomed, but 
which was not cleaned and put out for the 
occision But as for Cumberbatch he was 
ts much in his element as Lady Thwaite 
wisinhers He conswered this was some 
thing lhe a return, on a small scale, to the 
dignified hosprtality of the Dean. 

dy Thwante was supported by the Rector 
1n a flush of bemgnity, divided between the 
acvistbity of lendmg his countenance to a 
lady who was in the position of hostess—a 
trying position under the circumstances, or of 
horrying off to rcheve Sir Wilham of the 
charge of Mr Acton's old prodigal, the most 
unmistakable and unmigated prodigal m his 
Roch. 

Latly ‘Thwaite had an elevating sense of 
magnanmuity in doing her duty, under such 
altcred conditions, in the Whitehills drawing 
room, she had also a considerable feeling of 
cnjoyment im displaying the magnammity, 
\nowing that almost everybody to whom she 
sent a cup of tur and a shaving of bread and 
butter, o1 a pile cf gripes, or a peach in bev 
of the strawbcmes which had not waited for 
the second hay cutting, was remem! to 
say, “Poor dear Lady Thwatte! how un- 
selfish and armable abe 3s, and how much Sir 
Wuhatn and the reat of us ere obliged to her, 
fx she must feel all this dreadfully. She must 
le overpowered by a throng of old assocuz- 
tons” 

Tady Thwaite was not overpowered in the 
Ihe sketched out for her, but she bad some 
peusive perceptions which gave her the” 
agreeable conviction that there was no sham 
aa her magnanmity. How well her old 
diawing room looked, bare as it was! what a 
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poor httle place her drawmg room at Nether- 
ton would always be m comparuon! Of 
course she could not carry off the carved 
cornice, the caryatides of the chumney-mece, 
the space, those odd avalable nooks with 
ther charming aur of retreat, and delightfal 
lights and shades. Chatrehe of the musicians’ 
gallery, the only one left in the county—she 
used to be so proud of it and show tt off to 
all strangers In hke mannereehe had exh 
bated the two Sir Joshuas, They were hetr- 
looms, but she might have asl for the 
fragment of old tapestry hanging over the 
ruling of the gallery. She had been too 
particularly as Sir William doubtless 
imagined it a bit of old carpet, and wondered 
what it was doing there, 

Ins could not escape from certain new 
sensations when she entered Whitehills again. 
Sle had the taste to value it, and she could 
not avoid reminding herself that af Lady 
Kermor and Lady Thwaste were right, as hor 
awakened instincts told her they were, all 
might be hers This right become her stately, 
beautiful home—her home, with a man on 
whom its mellowed dignity, refincment, and 
comfoit would be thrown an1j, who might 
like to pull down the old pile and replace 
at by a hideous stanng modern mansion, 
which hid not borrowed on. idea from 
Ruskin or Moris, Kensington or Turnham 
Green I Sw Walham did not medhtate such 
wholesale <csecration, he was probably only 
wanting for Ins marnage to re-(urnsh White 
Inlls “ght off,” hke a new pm, a8 she had 
once heard him express himself, with 
loads of gorgeous chaus and couches, and 
curtains brought down from some advertising 
warehouse, and only the modern antques 
rejected along with the veritable antiques. 
Certainly taste was not everything, was not 
very much m a man's moral and spmtual 
composition, sull xt stood for a good deal in 
the girls mmd—for that culture which, how 
ever laughed at in its extavagance, still 
marks the diterence between Lnowledge and 
agnorence, polish and roughness, and repre- 
sents to a gentlewoman casy sympathy, 
natural compantonship, famuliar interests, 
and almost involuntary tcspect and regard. 
She was nght m what she bad said last 
might. Whitehulls, even though it had been 
Warwick Castle or Windsor, nas not woith a 
gul's selling herself that she might be its 
temporary owner and dwell there in loveless 
state and hounty, in heavy dullness and 
loneliness, mm constant petty affront and per- 
turbation, for what its untutored, sometumes 
uncouth, master might or might not say 
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and do. Ins felt calm agam. She could go 
and look at the Sir Joshuas with Lacv, and 
pecs whether the Lady Thwate ofa hun 
ired yearsago had ever tned making hay, or 
had beenat the painstolook atthe process, save 
ain some French print of “ws aneusemtent pasto~ 
ale," though she had been an Eastwich bride 
and had dwelt at Whitehills for the most of 
her hfe If it had been othermse, could she 
have dressed herself m what looked hhe a 
pink gauze sicque, and worn a mob cap with 
a hat suspended by the nbbons half way 
down her shoulders, and employed such a 
toy rake as would not have gathered more 
than half-a dozen blades of grass at a time 
King Lud had his will There was a little 
music extracted with difhculty from the old 
prano, for Indy Thwaite had carried away 
her Broadwood, and this was an instrument 
“as old as the hills,” the most musical man 
present felt bound to protest with % groan, an. 
out oftune thing, without the additional 
‘octaves, which had been used by Sir Johns 
last unmarried sister. T ady ‘I hwaite played. 
first, but Ins, though she played among the 
other pith, declined to follow immediatly 
after her hostess, 


CHAPTER XVII ——THt BEAST 1HROWS 
HIMSEL' AT BEAULY'S [RET 


Iris was getting too bold, far too bold, 
she took herself to task disconsolately soon 
afterwards, whcn all her nerves were janed, 
and her heart sent again flutterng m her 
throat. There had been some talk of the 
gaiden, and Lady Thwarte had asked Sir 
Walham about the Ishes which ought to be 
im blossom on the pond, and abowt the 
Japanese Ac which she had wtroduced 
‘with success ito the tank at the end of the 
largest green-house ‘There was a hitle stir 
mdicative of an adjournment to the gardens, 
but Ins felt quite safe in joining m the move- 
ment. It would only be the young people 
who would go out agam before returning 
home to dinner, and mentuly she classed 
Sir William, in spite of his last night s waltz 
ing, with the elderly folks, and scated him in 
her imagiation beside Lady Fermor, to 
whom he seemed bent on doing the honours 
of his house. Ins was ready to acknowledge, 
even mm her present piejudiced state of 
mind, that the homage did not come il from 
the prime of manhood to tottering, though 
untamed and undaunted, old age Instead, 
her dream of secunty was rudely broken by 
her seeing Sur Wilham standing in front of 
her, and hearing him say, “Miss Compton, 
would you mind going to see the hes?” 
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She did mind, but she could not say s0 
She had an instantaneous comprehension that 
the hour and the man had come, and she 
Tust meet them with the courage which other 
guls summoned up for simlar tals, She 
took his arm and walked out, with the know- 
Jedge that all the eyes in the room were 
fixed on the couple, as they had been last 
might, She dared not let herself think that 
Lacy must be pitying her, lest the sense of 
her friend's compassion should shake her 
firmness 

Shght and matter-of course as the advance 

it appear, it was relly the most duect, 
unmistakable approach he had nude to her 
that day. She would never have looked 
upon it as anything save a host's politeness 
and Su Willtam’s growing sarosr fase, if it 
had not been for what she had been told last 
night, which had robbed her of her easc and 
peace of mind, till she could not put an in- 
different mterpretation on a simple action, 

Ins could not tell whether Sir Wilham had 
been spurred on by her grandmother to take 
the leap which lay before him, o1 whether xt 
was the spontaneous impulse of a man with 
regard to whom she had not doubted that he 
wes a brave man. He might never have 
read poetry (if she had known it, he had 
taken to reading it lately, and had gone 
through dozens of love 3 on her ac 
count), still le might by instinct have auived 
at an entire agreement with the gallant 
Montrose — 


He exther fours his fato too much, 
(Or hus deverta anv ext, 

‘Thxt does not put st to the touch 
Yo gun or lose i all 


Yet she felt the armon which her fingers 
weie resting trembling as she walked along 
the corridor, and she feared she would need 
to have coolness for both, She had read 
that m certam cucumstances, under the in- 
fluence of passton, strong men are sometimes 
weaker than fragile women, But whatever 
other gurls had done she ought to be able to 
do, and surely he would take his igjection 
like aman. She knew he could not conccal 
hus feelngs, and she did not expect hun to 
be forbeanng and generous, especially atter 
what her grandmother had done. He unght 
be rude and angry, but his anger was not 
what she feared. 

Withal, modest as Ins was, she never 
doubted the sincenty of Sir William's seni 
ments, she never fancied that he could Ue 
influenced by any other motive than un- 
fortunate misplaced attachment to hereelt. 
‘There was hitle distrust, and almost no sui 
prcion, in Iris Compton's nature, neither was 
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there the Icast tendency to double-dealing or 
tnfiing ‘There was not the making of a 
coquette in her Now that the moment, 
from which she had turned away with the 
gic tlest rcpugnance, was at hand, she would 
rathur face it and have it over, because it 
would be better for Loth of them. Then 
she would reckon wth her grandmother, at 
Jeast the gentle, imeypcrenccd, ill-armed 
Rul would match herslf with the woman 
who had eaten of the fruits of the tree of 
the knowledge of evil to the last bitter sweet 
morsel, who could be as furious as she was 
‘unscrupulous 

Ins only made a single attempt to direct 
the course of events a httle m her favour, 
and in his favour also. Fverybody scemed 
bound for the gardens , had she and he not 
better have it out where there were fewer 
spcctators ? at ILast spectators less interested 
m watching the couple from a distance, and 
giecdly scanning each sign of the result of 
the interview If the poor man were in 
danger of making a spectacle of himsclf, 
ought she not to screen him as far as she 
could from exposure ? 

“ Tf st 1s all the same to you, Sir William,” 
said Ins, with an involuntary tremor in her 
voice, “I should prefir to go down to the 
hayteld again. 1 should like to speak to an 

aintance there.” 

“Whatever you please,” he told her hur- 
asedly. “We may come bach by the hhes. 
"Lhey are hke—they make me think of you 
T mean of how you looked last might.” 

She had nothing to answer. She was 
afisid he might go on to reproach her with 
slighting hin at her ball. Yet how could he 
have felt the shght if he cared to remember 
her looks last night? She was afraid every- 
thing remained to betold. She began to talk 
fast on another subject m order to eacusc here 
self for neglecting the hles. She was nerving 
herself to give him a hearing and an answer 


once for all. But she cid not sec that she . 
need keep allent, and bnng on « premature: 


dcclaration—that she might not 1ather stave 
it off as Jong as possible. It was mconsistent, 
but it was the struggle between her guish 
courage and gush cowardice 

“Twush to go down and sce Honor Smith,” 
she said, in what sounded to him as the 
Most extraordinary coincidence, “I used to 
know her long ape 

She succeeded in arresting for 2 moment 
the words which were trembling on his lips, 
and arousing his curiosity instead. 

“Do you know Honor Smith?” he m- 
quired in surpnse = ‘She did me a bit of a 
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service not long since; thal 1s how I came 
to know her. How did it come about that 
you and she were acquainted 2” 

“ Simply enough. I was living alone with 
my governess at Lambford. Grandmarmoma 
and grandpapa used to go a good deal about 
in those days, and I was always left at home 
with Miss Buirage. She was a good, hind 
woman, who tned to make me care for 
others, and she began with little girls hhe 
myself. ‘The Rector told us of a child, a few 
yeurs older thin I was, who had jillen down 
a bank and broken herarm. She had no 
mother or female relative, she was lying 
alone, only taken care of by her father and 
brother, when they were at home, over at 
the cottage at Hawley Scrub. Miss Burrage 
took me there several times, and we did 
what we could for poor Honor When she 
was well arin she used to bringme presents 
‘of wild flowers, blackberries, and nuts and 
birds’ eggs for years afterwards, till grand 
mamma put a stop to xt She says people 
did not ran in and out of cottazes and have 
such acquaintznces when she was young. I 
am she had heard somethmng to the 
disadvantage of Honor and her fumuly.” 

“ Just so,” sad Sir Witliam with his m- 
penetrable manner. ‘* But you have no hor- 
rorof poor common people and their ways?” 

“Horror!” exclaimed Ins, a little taken 
aback, “I should hope not. Nuither 1s 
giandmamma hoinfied, but she thinks the 
social Ime between the classes should be 
stnetly drawn. ‘They were so, long ago,’ she 
ended a Iittle nervously, witha consideration 
for his ongin 
“Then why did she open her doors to 
me?” he startled hor by ashing a little sar- 
castically. “1 beg your pardon,” he added 
immediately with asoitened manner “What 
although at was because I had come mto my 
own, and was master of Whitehills here, since 
I donot believe you would have made the 
same distincton—IJ do not mean that I donot 
know what was fitting for the hhes of you~ 
but at least you could keep company with 
‘Honor Smith and not forget what was due 
eather to her or to yourself You two were 
frends. Itis what E should have expected 
from you,” 

‘She was saved from the necessity of saying. 
anything further. ‘Lhe two had been walking 
fast, and Honot had made such progress 
with her work that she was turning over and 
spreading the swathes of grass close to the 
‘ park wall, while the rest of the hay-makers 
; Were several paces behind, 

‘ "YT have brought a young lady to see you, 
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Honor,” he said, with an eager pride wich 
hurt Jus, ‘She says that she does not nant 
an introduction, for you and she were thick 
together when you were children 

“Misa Compton is very hind,” said Honor 
with some pleasure in her face and voice. 
At the same tuve she looked sharply at the 
two, and she stepped back, idly moving the 
hay with he: foot, mstead of drawing nearer 
“Tt as a power of years since we were ac 
quamted,” she added with growing rescrve, 
“and [ have not had any other fnend of the 
kind, so that we have fallen out of knowledge 
ike, andit don’t seem worth while to rake up 
the past and begin to build upon it.” 

“Nonsense / said Str Witham bluntly. 

“Tam not surpused that you should think 
30, Honor,” said Ins, a little paincd never- 
theless, “but I could not help our old fnend 
ship Leng stopped it was always plersant 
tome After Miss Burrage left—you remem 
ber Miss Burrage, and how she could put your 
bandages night, and knew exactly what you 
would ithe to cat and drink ?—I was as lonely 
a gul as you weic, pexhaps lonelier, fo: 1 had 
neither father noi biother. You inay sce and 
belive I have not forgotten you.” 

“Oh, don't go for to heed what I sy, muss!” 
burst out Honor with shame and contntion 
“T have run clean wild, as the other women 
among the workers will tell you. I am as 
bad as the women who ‘lst m disguise, or 
yet ito the Queen's ships in Jack Jlar's 
clothes, and ate only tound out when they are 
dead or dying It would bea jolly lark, and 
Tihnk I could die game. But Iam speak 
og to a deluute young lady as was good to 
we when I wore sick and little, and I mght 
speak what would suit her ears better. I am 
gud to have seen and spoken with you agarn, 
Mass Compton, and I wish you all the hap 
pines you deserve,” she said a httle formally, 
and gana doubtfully at Sx Willam 

“Faith, you're in a queer humour, Honor,” 
said Sir William discontentedly. “1 never 
heard that you set up for a rowdy or. gips.” 

“You don’t know me yet, Sir William,” 
answered Honor curtly, 

“Is at au, Tonor, that you and your 
father are gomg to cross the sea?” inquired 
Ins. “If so, will you let me wish you all 
the freedom you bhe, and all the prosperity 
you can mect with out there? Some day we 
may hear of you as sucecssful setticrs who 
have not femcd prvations, and who have held 
the last of the Red Indians at bay.” 

Honor looked up with a brighter face. “Yes, 
you may. That's a good msh, them arehind 
words.” Thena shade of sullenness fell again. 
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reross her face, and she bent her head over 
hei work and began anew to exert her entire 
energies in diawing together and shaking out 
the hay, as af she would put an end to the 
conversation “It 1s the best that can hap- 
pen to me, since I’ve missed what the likes of 
you might have made of me,” she said again 
with bitterness, 

Ins attempted no rejomder, no fresh re- 
minder that she had been without power te 
act otherwise than she had done She stood 
silent for a moment, at last she turned back 
with Sir Wilham strollmg by hei side. “J 
never thought Honor South would grow into 
a woman hike this,” Ins said regretfully 
“She was such a bright, warm hearted girl.” 

You see,” he saul awkwardly in bis agrta- 
tuon, “she missed her great good, and how 
am J ever to ask at for myself—that you will 
take me and make me something better than 
I am, better than anything 1 have ever 
thought of?” 

“Don't speak so, Sir Welham,” she begged 
hun low, but with the utmost caincstness of 
entreaty, “Indeed, I wish you and eve 
human bemg well, but you arc asking what 
cannot give, No human being is able to aid 
anothei im the way you scem to think. You 
can be a good man—the best of men if you 
will, with God helping you. You do not need 
to ash a gul like me, or the mightiest power 
on earth, to help you.” 

“But you may do what you can to help 
me,” he urged =“ You may make me a happy 
or miserable man, Miss Compton. Do you 
now the difference between the two? You 
may make this place a blessing or a curse to 
‘me, and perbaps to more than me. I know, 
none butter, how ternbly far Iam from you— 
what a tremendous favour I am ashing, but 
af you could bring yourself to grant it, thei. 
nothing I can imagine that I would not do 
to pleasore you—to make you as happy a» a 
qucen. My sister—I hada mister onc. who 
cid not think so badly of me—said she be 
lieved I could make any woman happy sf I 
tned. That was rank folly, and becausc she 
was rare fond of me, for I was her lad, whom 
she had mothered for many a your, But, Miss 
Compton, there's nothing I would not try” 

“Oh, don’t say that again!” Lesought Tus 
in her pan. “I believe you, but I never 
thought st had gone so faras this, IfI had 
only known—af I could have done anything 
to prevent st!” 

“Did you not know? Could you nédt 
guess?” he asked wistfully, with a hide 1¢- 
sentment stealing mto hus tones. “I dare 
say I could not put it to you—could not 
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make you understand as 2 man hke yourself 
could have done, and I was a conaid when 
I feared to scare or offend you Your grand- 
mother knew almost from the fist Shegave 
me encomagement, she said plainly I had 
her consent, or I might not have presumed ” 

“ Don t talk of presumption,” she nrotested. 
“ Only think how ou are wasting your regard! 
Call up your pride, and don't waste your— 
your hiking for me any longer. You have a 
Tight—every man has a right to ask a return 
for what he gives, or to take it back without 
letting st he unacknowledged and unaccepted 
—I don't say spurned—no girl with a heart 
an her breast would spurn such an offering, 
unless it were forced upon her * 

“In ume she might stoop and pick it up,” 
he said quickly, 

“ Oh, no, not if there were such unhkeness 
and such unsuitability as exist here She 


woult be very sorry that such an idea had pet 


ever centered mto a man’s head, but she must 
be firm when truth and happiness were at 


stake,’ 

“ Truth!” he repeated passionately, “I 
love you true as the heaven above us. Hap- 
piness' I should be the happiest man the 


world ever saw if you but said, ‘Wall Thwaite, you 


next year, or five or ten years hence, 1 will 
ve a thought to what you said after the 

‘ntehills’ hay making—if you go on improv- 
ing yoursclt neater to a genticnian, you shill 
have pour ronard before you leave this 
world. 

“ But that 1s not the truth, and the happi- 
tess you imagine would be a short lived delu- 
ton” She persisted in words that she knew 
toust cut deep, but so the operator has to 
use the knife if he wall save the vichm, and 
she was doing what she had to do with heen 
suffenng to hiersclf, “le 18 not only that we 
have been biought up quite difierently, with 
other customs and standards, but that we 
have co little in common, which makes your 
notion that we could become close com- 
pamons and fast frends, and be so happy 
together, incredible in ats absurdity. Torgwe 
me for saying so, but you will soon see it 
yourself, you will be conscious bifore long 
that you have only been cared away by a 
passing fancy for the first girl you saw alter 
you came to Whitchills, who spoke as she 
felt, out of simple good-will. You will thank 
ue, yes, I believe you will hve to thauk me 
for saving, not only myself, but you, from a 
great blunder and a hfe long disaster.” 

Is there anything to equal the fearless con 
fidence even of the wisest, most modest young 
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plain before her, and that she has to follow it 
at whatever cost? ‘The only parallel 1s the 
mnocent, uncomprehending sincerity which 
may crush with the weight of lead the object 
on which st falls, 

Sur Willam’s ruddy colour faded, and he 
writhed under the blow inflicted by the 
usually kind, gentle hand, but he had still a. 
man’s spmit lett 1m hum to resentand deny his 
share of he: mferences, “ You are wiong, 
Miss Compton. I mean you are altogether 
and hugely wrong, whese I haye to do with 
what you say. I may be—since you will have 
at I am—a poor lout of a fellow, but 1 know 
this, that my love for you 1s not a hight fancy, 
and that 1 shall never thank you for parting 
us, if 40 be you do part us—never, though I 
were to live a hundred lives!” 

She sighed an impatient sigh. He had 
succeeded im stirnng up in her that scnse of 
ronal aftiont with which she had first heard 
of his suit She began agam to feelindignant 
‘on her own account, as well as deeply hurt for 
jum She spoke, as st sounded to him, more 
mercilessly and cruelly than before, though 
she judged at @ just and humane cruelty. 

#, I cannot, now or ever, care for you 18 

wish, as youare enttled to ask of any ext, 
af you are justified 10 addiessing her at all, as 
you have addressed me, I must say,” con- 
tinued Ins, with a swelling heart, and her 
little head held higher than was its wont, 
“that I'don't thmk you are justified in—m 
sane lore br poposing to me by anything 
that I have ever said or done. You are not 
entitled to draw down such a2 tnal on me, 
whoever maybe in fault But it has all been. 
a wretched mistake, and it is better to forget 
it at once, and for ever, than to seek to ap> 
portion the share of blame to everybody con- 
cemed,” she hurned on “Sur William, you 
spoke of my stooping to pick ap thn regard 
ut 1s you who are stooping and degrading 
yourselt, if you say another woid to me on 
the subject, after what I have smd to you— 
with real sorrow and shame, because I would 
not burt any one af I could help it, because 
I beheve you have been musled and have 
deceived yourself.” 

‘hey were standing just within the gate 
m the path which led to the house He 
turned 10und with face in a flame again, 
and hands which were clenched in despeta- 
tion He could not restrain himself, as a 
man differently constituted and differently 
tramed might have done. 

“Do you mean,” he sard slowly, “that 

can do will make any difference, 


gil, when she thmhs the path of duty lies | that you will never look on me as a lover or & 
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husband? That not only I don't take your 
fancy now, but that you will let some other 
man take it and welcome, and hold yourself 
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dawned on his mind as he was crossing the 
field, “And we'll add the young lady's very 
good health, and long life ancl happiness to 


free from any wrong done to me? But thats you 


notall you think I have wronged you by tell 
gag you, with my lady s permission, that Ilove 
you as I love my life, that Ihave loved you 
from the fist moment I ever saw you. You 
will hold me a mean rascal, a low dog, uf I 
demean myscif further to onnge and beseech 
you for what you have sad I can never 
a” 


“Yes,” said Ins fantly, “that ism some 
sort my meaning ” 

“Then don t be fughtened, Miss Compton 
I wont demean myself{—you have heard the 
last of the story. You have done with me, and 
Thope you may never repent having sipped 
Ife of all at held sweet, even to your greatest 
infenor, a beggar who began life m the 
gutter and was the blackguan of the barrack 

ard, I hope you'll never be sorry—if women. 
ave any pity in their breasts—for sending 
hum bach to where he came from, with ten 
devils, instead of one, to bear huncompany ” 

‘He was breaking from her abruptly, whun 
ts most snappropnate interruption stopped: 

m0. 

Refecshments had been sent out to the hay 
makers—an ample and choice store of meat 
and diok—by the orders of a man with a full 
heait, who had let himself be duped into 
thinking that the day was to bring him blessed 
ness, cither m1 sure prospect or in fulfilment 
‘The company who were about to enjoy their 
fcast had seen the squire in the hay -field again 
with a young lady, and afterwards standing in 
conversation with her just msde the pak 
gate The best mannered were struck with 
the opportunity of thanking him, and accord- 
ing to immemorial precedent, drunking his 
health, But they were too bashful to intrude 
on him and his companion in a body, ‘hey 
deputed the oldest apple checked man m the 
greenest stained smock-frock to cross the field 
with his body bent and his knotted hands 
clasping @ mug of ale, as if 1t contained the 
chzir ita, He was to act as proay for the 
others, and express their general gratitude 
and satisfaction. 

“ An’ it please you, squire,” he suddenly 
wheezed, turning up on the other side ofthe 
gate, and reheving the tension of his mind 
by leaning on xt, and resting his mug on the 
top bar, “Ihave come to say that were 
greatly obligated for the wittles and we're 
a drinking of your very good health.” He 
paused a minute and then gave voice to 2 
happy ongwnal thought, which had slowly 


At this ill tumed umon of heaths, with the 
inference conveyed, poor Sir William's last 
shied of endurance and composure gave 


way. 

* Get off with you and your tom foolery,”” 
he cned, dealing the gate such a rough push 
that he sent the old deputy stagzeunz a few 
paces, Iie still clasped the mug, though 
ity contents had been dashed in his face and 
spilt all over the ground, leaving him ruefally 
slatng, so far as his wet eye lashes would let 
hum, at the empty bottom of the vessel. 

Tns shrunk back, shocked at the unseemly 
outbreak. The next moment sh. flung open 
the gate, went out, begged the old man’, 

‘and pressed upon him het slight arm 
10 lean upon, bl he hadrecovcred his footing 
Lhen he pulled out bis cotton handkerchtef 
and mopped his face, and shaking hts head, 
began, am spite of the repulse he hid sustamed 
the disconsolateness which followed, to 
ioake rapid way on his return to his 
‘hoted Ons 

Sir Willam bad started of in another 
dnection Lhere was no more thought of 
showing her the lihes which she had re- 
sembled, with thei white cups roching tran 
gully ‘on their grecn leaves Some of her 

visitors were appeating at the end of 
the side path Discomposcd as she was, she 
saw that her best plan was to join them and 
pass in with them unpercerved, if possible, to 
the drawing-room where Lady Fermor was 
wating for her, and where ins might say 
good bye to Lady Ihwaite before the party 
left, So many petty, yet useful obligations, 
belonging to a long code of social rules, held 
Ins bound toself-restraint and courtesy. But 
poor Sir William, like a half savage, did not 
see why, when a tempest of misery hed swept 
over him, when what of rank and social 1m- 
he possessed had become a second 
tume utterly embittered to him, he should 
nn and bear it, He was furious with the 
sense of bemg befooled. He was stung to 
the quich by Iris Compton's absolute, wrath- 
ful reyecton of nm, Why should he go back 
and bow before a pack of fine people who 
did not care a straw for Will Thwaite? They 
would, if they knew all, turn their strught 
‘backs upon him im righteous mdignation, and 
shun, as they would flee the plague, the most 
distant association with a diunken biute wh 
had lam under the sentence of the lash. They” « 
only noticed him and came to bis house in 


their i 
Whit 
and was willing to treat his betters according 
to their idle fancies, 

Long after Iris had accomplished success- 
fully her unnoticed returo to the drawing- 
room, so that even Lady Fermor did not 
observe where her grand-daughter sat among 
@ group near one of the doors, there was a 
murmur, tising ss loud as politeness would 
permit, for Sir William, Where had he 
gone? Was anybody responsible for his 
absence? Why did he desert his post and 
his guests? Here was a hitch in the simple 
ceremonies ; here was a hole in this gentle- 
man's coat ‘which he did not button round him 
80 tightly, thut the coarse jacket of the free- 
and-easy working man failed to peep through. 
Must the company go without taking leave 
of their host, without starting with his Inst 
greetings ringing in their ears 

Lady Fermor was craning her neck and 
defying @ draught in onder to look out and 

of what had become of Sir William and 
Tris, Fora wonder the old lady said nothing. 
All at once she discovered him in the 
hay-field and detected Iris at the farther end or 
ofthe room. Still she said nothing, but she 
squared the fleshless jaw of which age had 
revealed the massive bony outline—the most 
conspicuous feature except the eyes, in the 
facewhich had otherwise shrunk and withered 
into a unum like eon of its 
Lined Duxom self ‘That squaring of the 

eavy mm with a bending of the furrowed 
vue rows, set on Lady Fermor's face the 
seal, not of a frown but of a scowl, which 
few’ people cared to encounter, She con- 
tinued to screw her eyes and her glass on 
the hay-ficld, <The hay-makers had eaten 
through their meal not the less resolutely, 

uP alittle less jovially, because of the 
rough reception their messenger had met 
with, But one appetite had failed, and that 








belonged to Honor Smith, She Pe with 
her food and showed herself pe if 
not put out, 


Al the end of the meal, the feasters began 
to show that it was time for them to betray a 
lurking, lingering resentment of the equire’s 
‘behaviour. They had polished the bones 
of a jolly good supper, roast and boiled, whole 
sides of bacon, pancakes and apple domp- 
lings, with plenty of ale to wash them down, 
They had nothing to complain of on that 
score, Everything had been as handsome 

at a harvest thanksgiving, or 2 Christmas 

inner, with no call to go to church if not 
inclined, or to listen to the parson preaching 
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jorance, because he was the master of at them outof his pulpit, All the sapie the . 
ills, and bore the title of Sir William, did not 


fike their best thanks and good 
fun to be trampled upon leatecrs, 
knocked to the ground, If Martin Weeks 
had not been in his working clothes, his 
best coat and waistcoat wenld have beem 
next to ruined. Ale stains were not 50 
easily rubbed out. Some squires they knew 
brought to mind the old saw about beggars 
and porters. Tottle ways were not the 
ways for a squire. Sukey Vass knew a 
man as were a totiler and the water went to 
the brain and killed him, same as he ha: 
‘been a babby. ) 

“You are a graceless, wooden-hedlied 
crew!" cried Honor Smith, starting to her 
feet and speaking loudly and shrilly, among 
the halfservile growling and muttering, “to 
eat a man’s bread and wag your tongues 
against him with the morsel still between your 
teeth or half-way down your throats! Can't 
you tell for yourselves, summat has taken a 
rise out of the squire since the afternoon? 
He ain't hisself. Do none of you never fly 
into a mage, and fling about the chairs and 
tables, when you dunno whether your head 

street heels is uppermost ?”” 

Aman with a second crop of hay like 
this here, which he has gotten the whole ficld 
in cocks, and the clouds still holding up, has 
Tittle call to go into a rage,” pronounced a 
ithered ruined farmer in a tone of oracular con- 
demnation, 

How Honor's interference might have 
been taken, and whether she might not have 
provoked disegrecable reprisals, remained une 
proven, for the squire himself was descried 
walking towards his hay-makers. He did 
look, in spite of his good clothes and his 
soldicily air, disordered and not himself, as 
Honor had said. 

“Good night,” he said to the people 
gruffly. “You have had a long day's work, 
and the hay is sefe. I ought to thank you 
as well as pay you. Will that make amends 
per gnything T've said or done amiss? Look 
here: surely you need not mind what a fellow 
from the ranks without manners, like your- 
selves, says or does against the grain. Have 
you grown so nice a5 to weigh words and 
looks Hike the high and mighty folk up 
yonder?” indicating the house with a jerk of 
his elbow. 

He did not wait for an answer; he drew 
Honor Smith aside, and said something which 
caused her to stare and redden, though she 
was not given to blushing, His words were, 
“T41 be tid of the plaguey lot presently, 
Honor, and, remember, I'm coming over to 
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ou for comfort I'm as dead beat as the 
ardest wother atnong you—as I ever was 10 


India, Make haste home, or I'll 
Hawley Scrub before you I've 
to say to you and your father that may 


pour Voyage acepss the seas” 

Lady 1 crmor was looking through the trees 
at the hry field, at the caspersing hay makers, 
and at a couple standhg for & moment 
\part from the others Her familiar spint, 
Major Polloch wasat herelbow. Helooked 
the imcarnation of malice as he showed his 
tecth m_ a grmning snarl. Generally his 
mistress kept him well in hind, but he could 
naffrense so fine a chance of retahation 
“Strapping gypsy, in black and red, eh! my 
Indy? Curous how the most refined tastes 
will wander, but when itis a case of ‘like 
draws to luke,’ I should say the game ss up. 
What wall you wager that the future mistress. 
of Whitchills 1» not standmg yoniletr? Ex 
ceedingly romantic, though low all round =A 
musfortune for the county, a shocking scans. 
but not so very surpnsing after all, if you 
measure the nicnts and antecedents of the 
muster of the place Looks like it, from this 
abomunable forsaking of bis company, and 


flaunting the rival attraction in ow very: 


aca k, I speak 
“Pollock, I should never 5; to you 
again,” the enraged old Indy tuncd on him, 
“af it were not to show you what a fool you 
are, and what an idiotic error your slandeious. 
tongue 18 leading you ito. at girl pulled 
‘Sir William Thwaite out of a pond at thensh 
of her own hfe He told me so himself 
Man, are you worse than a beast, that you 
cannot understand common gratitude?” 

“Common gratitude 1s sometimes an un 
commonly deccitful and dangerous com 
modity, parucululy when tt leads a man and 
woman im different grades of iufe, nowadays 
at least, to strike up 2 frendstup, But, of 
course, I stand corrected before your Jady- 
ship's superior information” Mayor 
bowed with mockery in his bow, but still 
with an appearance of submusion 

Camiages and horses were being driven and 
Jed backwards and forwards slong the sweep 
before Sir William came unto the drawing 
oom again He made no apology for bis 
protracted absence, but said, in what sounded 
like a general leave-taling, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I hope you have enjoyed your- 
selves” There was a change in his tone, 
which a subtle student of human nature 
might have detected and puzzled over ‘The 
eamest desire to play hus part well, the 
anxiety to please in certain quarters, which 
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had weighed upon hom, had drappeaied 
He moved brisk freely, almost with a Gard 
swagger, while he spoke rather in ter 
‘than mm cheerful hope, a 

“Thwaite, what have you been making of 
yourself?” cned Lady Fermor, peevishly, as 
wf she had a nght to call him to order, and 
toclaim 2 compensation 

But he did not accord to her the slight 
atonement he had made to his working- 
people “Nothing,” he answered lacom- 
cally, “except that I found something to 
keep me outside” He took her down in 
silence to her cainage and put her mn, allow- 
ing Ludovic Acton to hand in Ins and 
Lucy. “Good-bye, Lady Fermor,” sid the 
host, standmg orthodowy enough, bere- 
headed on the door steps, but going on to 
speak, with an odd emphasis, words which 
the occasion hardly seemed to require “I 
am indebted to you for all you have done 
forme. Good bye, Miss Compton.” He for- 
got to speak to Lacy, 

“Mercy on us, man! you are not taking 
Sarewell of us for ever,” Lady kermor was 
moved to ejaculate, “we shall see you tor 
morrow, if do not walk over, in the 
course of the evening, to inquire whether 
my old bones are no worse of your bay field 
end of the late hours last might ” 

“Lxcuse me, my lady—I am bespoken 
cisewhere,” he said, but his words were 
drowped in the roll of the wheels. 

Lady Fermor sat on the same side as Ins. 
“ Something 1s up,” the old worn mumbled. 
sm her grand-daughter’s ear, “and I shall 
hear what you have to say on the subject, 
‘Miss Compton, the moment we get home ” 

Ins had no other thought than to tell her 
grandmother what had passed , severe as the 
ordeal was, she would go through with xt. 
Indeed, she was not sure that it could be quite 
so bad as what she had undcrgone already 
that day, She had her share of the courage 
and steadfastness which make martyrs, but 
she could not speak before Lucy, though she 
sympathized with all her mght in what she 
guessed of the circumstances Lucy would 
even have annihilated hetself, or jumped out 
and walked home under the last hazly hot 
beams which the sun, low in the sky, sent out 
over the pastures and ponds of Lastwich, 

Iris sat and ted to be brave for what lay 
before het, while her mind went back with pain- 
tul peitinacity, and rehearsed word for word 
the scene m which she had figured. How 
umeasonable he had been! How preaump4’ 
tuoas! Yes, she must say it again, ho 
violent! But there was one thing he had 
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Dever once mentioned Whitehills as an 
inducement for her to chenge her mind 
Lady Lhwaste had brought his place and 
position prominently foraard, and, no doubt,| 
Larly Fermor would dwell upon them, but 
he had not done it. He had ranted egotst: 
cally about his misplaced passion, but he hid 
not shown 4 trace of mercenanness, in this 
respect he had displayed the spit of a 
gentlemar 

Ins thought this wth a little softenng 
in her wholesale condcmnation~even as she 
was making up her mind that she had seen 
the last of Whitehills for a long time—at 
least uatl Sw Wilham had found another 
gi whom he would be more justified in 


addrestine, who did not mind his ignorance In: 


or rusticity, or who balanced agamst them the 
fine old manor house, the noble trees in the 
park there, the position m county society, 
with, perhaps, the additional bnbe of seasons 
in towns, opera boxes and routs ad sfinitum 

Ins did not wait for I ady Fermot to lnd 
the gitl follow her grandmother to her dress 
ing room, where Ins had gone as a hittle 
ue to bears her deserts whenever eve 
ym disgrace , her prompt anticipation ly 
Fermor’s commands on this occasion had 
some effect 10 calmmg down her yudze 

Lady kermor threw herself into an arm 
ebatr, untied her bonnet strings, and asked, 
wnth more lf restraint than mght have been. 
expected, “What 1s the meaning of all this, 
Ins? What have you been tbout?" 

“Sir Wilham Thwaite asked me to marry 
him, grandmamma, when we went out together, 
and of course I had to refuse him,” said Ins 
with dry hps, but without hesitation, without 
@bbing breath or welling tears 

‘The inform ition, together with the manner 
am which 1t was conveyed, stuck I ady Fermor 
for au instant she sit glanag rather 

an staring at Ins, and tapping the arm of 
her char Lady Ectmor could storm against 
weakness, she could meet violence with 
violence, but simple firmness which, as she 
knew by expertence, mght prove inflexibility, 
tned her to the utmost and well nigh got the 
Detter of her, “‘Lhen all I have to tell you," 
she said at Isat, speaking nearly as quielly as 
Ins had spoken, “1s that you are even sillier 
and more stupid and full of concett, than 
girls im general I have done the best 1 
could, and found n excellent match for you 
‘There 18 not a mother far or near that would 
not be pleased to establish her daughter at 

‘bitehills, and Sir William is @ good, honest 

ig fellow, who might make any nght- 
manded, reasonable creature happy.” 
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“But grandmamma,” interposed Ins in 
vam, 
“Girl.” the old woman put her down, 

you knew the world, you would under 
stand what he is worth = He 1s fond of you, 
which is a deal more than gow deserve, bug 
there 1 no accounting for men’s tastes 
have tried to do better for you than I waa 
able to do for your mother, and you have 
done what you could to thwartme Do you not 
Deheve me, that you are not every man’s bar 
gain? Few good sort of men, as you desenbed 
Lhwaute the first trme you saw him, would care 
to seek you, because you are come of people 
who were no more sate than they were sri.” 

*I—I don't wh to mury, stammered 


s 
* Hold your tongue,” cned Lady Fermor 
“You will suffer for your folly, and you need 
not look to me for asustance. You are cn- 
tnely dependent on me and your grand 
fither, your precious father managed to run 
through his means and did not leave pou a 
penny. Wehave cared for you nearly all your 
life, and I must say you are rewarding us well 
You have been ungrateful and disobedient, 
and you have disappomted me thoroughly, 
though I can't say I ever had much hope of 
you don’t pw my faith to cant and goody- 

ness which you were 0 quick to learn 

that fanatic Burrage But I hue not 
done with you yet, Miss Compton, only Tom 
‘Mildmay and his wife are waiting for dinner, 
and I must go down and keep them un coun- 
tenance Gurl, if it had only been to snap my 
fingers in ther faces, and take my place in 
the county before them, you might have con 
sented to please me and make a good fellow 
happy, but you dont deserve the luck you 
have thrown away, and he ts worth a dozen 
of you" 

Ins knew at would only increase her offence 
to attempt to answer Lady Fermor further 
After the day's tribulations she was still farn— 
even without Lucy’s encouraging assurances 
—to cling to the impression that she had got 
off more easily than she could have dared to 
look for, and that Lady Fermor would heve 
done with her grand-daughter from that night, 
so far as Sir Wiham Thwatte’s egregious 
blunder was concerned. Lhe girl could not 
guess how little ber grandmother cared for 
‘one githsh refusal, or ¢ dozen girlish refusils, 
W she could pat the gentleman on the bick 
and coax him to come on again, and yet 
again, until, by mingled wearing msistance 
and harsh persecution, she might sap the 
foundations of conscience and inchneton, 
and force the rebel to yield. 
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CHAPIER XIX—-"OWE WAS FAR AWAY, AND 
ONE WAS NEAR.” 


‘LIE sunset stil made red bars above the 

full green of Hawley Scrub, when Sir 

Wiltam kept bis appointment with Honor 
South, 

Abe was from home, only Hono had sat up 
fot a little time by the dilapidated and dirty 
lattice windon, The absence of aay glow 
from the hearth served to increase the cheer- 
lessness of the neglected house place, But 
the céo of the cushet dove came in from the 
sctub, and some woodiulfe which Honor sas 
drying, not without a likelihood of ity bemg 
Jeft to rot on the window sill, filled the place 
with an odour that, in its sweet fragrance, 
has always a scent of decay. It scems to 
bilong more to old memonics, dad hopes 
and giaves with the paths to them no longer 
trodden by hngeting feet, than to the living 
fragrance of budding desires and happy ex 
pectations. 

Tionor was weary with a day's work, as 
foreign to he: as if she had becn a lady, 
though she was strong with the strength of a 
fine physique and an open aur hf. She was 
a picturesque, but not 4 home like figure, 95 
phe sat there im the gathering dush with her 
brown fingers interlaced and her head, stl 
covered by the red handkerchief which had 
shaded it from the sun, thrown bach against 
the window frame, catching the last 1ays of 
Jight She was yn a quandary, as she would 
have said, 

“Whatcver does he want heic?" she asked 
herself, bewildered, “he 1s not the man to 
come on a hang dog eirand, and I am not 
the woman to whom he would come in that 
case. Whatever cee I’ve been, I've becn tue 
to floor Hughie, How long it seetas since I 
sced him last, lymg aodjing in quod at 
Birkett! I'm af ud Pm forgetting the vary 
Jines of his comncly young face, But no man 
as knows me would liken me to a light lass, 
any mote than he would Ithen the most del- 
cate lady in the land. What.s there betwe o 
him and Mus Cotoron? What can there 
be save his lands ..a the Sur Lelore hus 
name? and she amt the ane to sell hersclf, not _ 
uf I know her. If any one said I done at, 1, 
would be rate mad, Father smd Squire were © 
akend of gentleman in bis way—all the same, 
Sir Wilham was reared a working man, and , 
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it do come out in him and pulls him down 
to has natural level Some nisesabove st, sure 
and certain, hhe Uncle Sum, but then they 
raise therrsclves by their own struggies and 
by slow degrees, learning as they go, and am't 
tossed up ay wih a pitchfoik and left to 
come to gucf, like a larch tree in 2 hot- 
house, or a Irving hate in 2 house place, o1 a 
swallow in a cage" 

Sur Wilham walkcd past the wmdow as she 
spoke, and entered by the open door with- 
out the ceremony of knocking, Iu fret 
actions were to toss his hat on the table, and 
to pull off bis coat and fling it over the back 
of achaur, Iw fist words were— 

“There, I'm ru] of them, hke some other 
fine things that wcrc not for me, and were 
nat all gold though they ghttered.” 

He strciched out lus atms w_ his shirt- 
slecves, and then thionimg himeelf down m 
a chair, rested them on the table before him, 
and leant lus head upot his hands. 

“Does aught mt you, Sir Walham?” she 
asked with genmne anuely, “there w 
always gin on rum in the house, I know 
you don’t taste dink a8 a rule, but when 
you are overdone and would be the better 
for a glass, wouldn't you have it? Just say 
the word” 


“No,” he satd, looking up with a haggard 
face, “don't ash me, you know, 
Honor, the last litle straw betweca me and 
drownmg in the lowest depths of sin and 
nysery 1 that I foiswoie drink, at the word 
of adying woman. But I'm not ill or in 
trouble—at least, I'm guing to turn over a 
new leaf, and be all nght after tomight, 1 
am glid your father 1s out.” 

“Why so, sir?” inquued Honor, a httle 
coldly, 

* Don’t ‘sit * me,” he forbade her hastily. 

‘But how can that bc, when you are Sir 
Willam, and ow squie and masts?” she 
demanded with a sturti.d laugh. 

“Tam’t Su Willuin to you—anyhow, I 
don’t want to be so any mote, and if I con- 
nue your masiti, 115 only on the under 
standing that you be my mistress, Honor, 
I'm glad your fathei 1: out, because I want to 
tell you all about myseli—a poor subject,” 
ine broke off with a Litter laugh. ‘ 

“If you ac ima story-telling humour, 1 
un’t the one to baulk xt,” sad Honor, dying 
© hear what he had got to tell, 


He started at once, as if eager to begin, 
descnbing Ins early days and the shifts us 
sister Jen had made to provide for thei needs 
—detals very patent to Honor’s com 
sin He sent on to his youthful out! 
not extenuating or omitting a single particu 
Tar of his enhsting, his successful career as & 
soldier in India, marred by hrs habits of dis 
mpaton and. wild recklessness, and his last 
outrage against military disciple till he lay 
an the cell awaiting the sentence of the lash 

“Oh! poor lad, poor lad! This was 
Worse even than my Hughie’s fate,” cned 
Honor, moved to the depths of her soul by 
what she could so well understand. For 
getting the difference of rank she put her 
hand on his shoulder and began to stroke 
tus arm 

He looked up at her, with his face wan 
from the strun of the last twenty four hours, 
and the agony of the associations he had 
been recalling 

“So you pity me, Honor, after you have 
heard nigh hand the worst, for my sister 
Jen died and then her husband hanged him 
self You ain't shocked past looking on me 
as a fellow creature” 

“ Shocked! what should I be shocked at? 
T could ery my eyes out for you, af that 
‘would do you any good " 

“Thnow,” he sud softly, “and you are 
the woman for me, the woman who hi ows 
all, and yct docs not cast me off, and treat me 
as dut beneath her cet,” 

“Who cast you off, Sir William?” Honor 
inguned pomt blank, mthout any of the re 
straining delicacy that might have shut her 
mouth, hid she been a woman of 2 different 
temper and reanng 

“Never mind, he said, flashing hotly , 
“and didn’t I tell you not to cal! me Sir 
Witham any more? Say, Walt Chwaite, I will 
marry you and help you to bear your burden 
Well go ‘our own way and be happy in our 
own fashion We'll cast care to the winds 
and not waste a thought on our betters, or 
‘suffer them to lay a hittle finger on our lot * 

He spoke excitedly and a little wildly, 
though be had not been drinking. 

She sat and stared at lum, not able to 
belive her ears, at this instantineous and 
wonderful solution of the nddle she had been 
trying to read. 

“ Ar. you in earnest?” she asked breath 
Tessly. 

“Tn earnest! What do you take me for? 
I have spoken my whole mind—made a clean 
‘breast of it for the first tume these many 
months and, by George! I icel as if I could 
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breathe freely and be a mw agam, and not 
@ mountebank and puppct. Will you not 
make my freedom and htppiness complete 
by coming to me, Honor, and ictting me know 
T’ve a real friend—one that Lnows me—all 
about me, and looks over all that’s sorely 
amiss in me, all 7 lack, and all I've done 
‘wrong, and cares for me in spite of all?” 

Hespoke with eager passion as if he had no 
other demre, and at was true that making a 
clean breast of it, as he called it, had been 
‘an wmmenge relief tohim = Forhe had beena 
man naturally open as the day, on whom the 
unaccustomed reticence of the last period of 
his life had hung with the dead weight of 
won fetters He was also man who, asa 
matter of temperament, crived sympathy, 
to whom a woman's measurable tenderness 
had once been so familia, that he had lived 
eurrourded by it, without thinking of it, but, 
when lost, 1t was for ever muscd 

She sat dazzled What! could she be the 
rorttress of Whitchulls at a word? But st was 
not of the grand house, and scrvants at her 
call, of soft living, fine clothes, and being a 
titled lady, that she{thought first and most. 
‘The attractions which would have been all 
powerful with most poor girls did not lay hold 
of her to any great extent, It was to be the 
mustress through him who wis their master 
—the man that thus addressed ber—of the 
lands and the woods where she had ranged 
on sufferance or in secret, of the wild crea 
tures that had been her solace and her prey, 
to come and go when she liked and how she 
liked , to defy the upper keepers and have 
her father do the same—these were the ideas 
which took possession of her 

It was on second thoughts that she con- 
sidered she would be regarded with mingled 
consternation, admiration, and lively cavy 
by everybody she knew—the colony at the 
quarues, her mother's people with whom she 
had Lept company, and the ficld-workers, 
who had so lately held her at arms’ length 

Neither was th= man himseli distasteful to 
her. She had the Iuknng for hum that many 
persons—women especially—-enteriam for 
those they have happened to succour 

‘Hus tale had filled her with a tumult of 
fellow feelmg and pity, for just so had the 
poor lad to whom her heart had been given 
in early grihood been set upon, dnven to 
stand at bay, and then forced to pay the 
penalty to the utmost tittle of the law = And 
while, as she had been saying to herself 
the hour, Huge Guild’s hneaments 
wanpg dim im a memory which had 
been faithful to bun, the comely features 
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of anothe.—the manly figure on which she 
net such store, the soldierly carnage (remind- 
ing her of the great man of her family, Uncle 
Sam), the waves of chestnut har, the ruddy 
colour, the smile she could call forth, which 
was able to bnghten indescnbably what had 
perplexed her in the gravity, almost sombie 
‘ness, of Sir Wilham ‘Thwaite’s face—were all 
tow talung her fancy and knocking at her 
art, 

Her indignant spirit, which from the date 
of Hughie Guild's cruel death had set 
womanly rules and household restrants at 
defiance, was in sympathy with his spit when 
he threatened to turn upon the class into 
which he had been grated and shake off 
its yoke, Her nature, By Petes = yet 
full of esprit de conps 8 8 preudices, 
which disposed her to war with the upper 
ranks generally, while her lawlessness also 
anchned her to stnve with her very fellows, 
nay, with herself and him when the time 


came, 
It would be the best game she had ever 
plazed, for herand “ Will Thwaite” toset up 
berty Hall at Whitebills. The temptation 
to answer ae ” to Sur Witham’s question 
was strong, and growing stronger cvery m- 
stant while she hesitated. But to Honor 
erate rat she rads. a te peered 
about Miss Compton 2” she said sus a 
watching him closely. “This be’nt in keep 
ing with your walking about the hayfeld, 
your two selves, and spething to me, like you 
were the frends and sweethearts as folk 
would have it you were I shan’t speak 
another word till you tell me the nght-down 
truth about Miss Compton, Her am’t saucy, 
nor do she take up poor folk like playthings 
or babbies, to pass away the time and be 
‘taught by her wisdom, as if hard times weren't 
a mighty sight powerfuller teachers than fine 
ladies and rectors’ wives and daughters. But 
her's real good, and were rare kind to me 
Jong ago, and though all that soon came to 
an end, st were none of her fault She's a 
deal nearer heaven, I guess, than the hkes of 
me, or maybe you either, Yet if you have 
deen sweet upon her, and she have but 
looked on you to listen to you—t! 
knowing summat of you both, I'm fiee to con- 
fess,” owned Honor candidly, ‘I do not see 
as bow that could be—atill, of them words 
you have spoken ain't no more than the out- 
come of some quarrel between you two, I 
tell you, lad, 1 don’t want to listen toa fellow 
‘with rage and jealousy, I ahan’t come 
between you. Go and male it up with the 
fine young lady, and let me be, I'll forget 
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your words before you're out of the door 

1m none so set on & man, or on being Lady 

Lhwaite,” she sud, with a toss of her head, 

“that I should bear them in mund and 
jou for your hesty folly” 

“You're all out, Honor,” he answered, 
with » loud laugh, “except im not being able 
to see how metal and clay couldn't mx 
together. Miss Compton would no more 
quarrel with me than she would quarrel with 
the servant at the back of her chair.” he 
ground his teeth as he made the illustration, 
“Her single word with him would be to dts 
mss him from her presence and forbid lum 
ever to enter it again, So you se¢, thongh 
she may be good—I would be lying like a 
trooper af I pretended she were not good— 
she am't good to me I'll never speak to 
her sgam while we live. 1 tell you I have 
done with the whole small fry of ladies and 
gentlemen in which she was the single crea 
ture worth a sigh. What is the use of a man's 
succeeding to land and money if he cannot 

Inmself? I have found out that at 
jist, and if yon and Abe won't have me, 
Honor, I don't know what 1s to become of 
Bete ptf bale tcgh my edd, and 

put a bullet my bead, 
Dave done with it all, at once” 

“Not so fast as that, Will, and who says 
as nobody wants you? I want you, and 
111 do my best to make up to you, and be 
a good wife, as I would have been to poor 
Hughie. You have heard of Hughie Guild? 
Tbe’at 2 bit ashamed of Hughie, not at this 
moment, when I seems to be giving up the 
last thought of him,” she went on, with a flash 
of her eyes and a swell of her fine throat “I 
orn’t going to bide what hum and me weie to 
each other, when we walked out on the long 
summer nights, and met for « word m the 
frosty winter mormngs, and my heart was 
tender and trusty, hke his'n Oh! Idoubt I 
was better worth looking at and speaking to 
both, in them far off days, than I am now,’ 
she exclamed wistfully, with a ghince at the 
black gown she still wore for Hughie, and a 
twitch at one of the ends of the red hand- 
herchief, me she oe thors 18 perfect 
harmony with bis mood, “1 don't want to 
have secrets from you.” 

“You're nght there,” he ead with em- 

“ We've done with secrets for ever, 
and there shan’t stand one between you and 
me.” He clasped her hands and drew her 
uniessting towadshim, “TI tell you, Honor, 
I thought I should have died, or burst out 
cursing, and shoutng aloud my story, with 
an adder’s nest of secrets in my breast stingy 
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img mght and day. Now it wil go hard 
with us, my lass, if we can't be enough for 


ourselves and have a jolly good tme while it 
lasts, We're young and strong and have a 
Ing for crch other, Let your Hughte 
sleep, he’s the best off after all, Ill not rake 
him up, and you'll not east Nhilpoor m my 
tecth, though you have heard all about 1, 
We're quits and we're equ tls ; only, F take it, 
you aie made of kindc and truer stuff than 
YL. Awoman that an’t bad, or that am’takm 
to the angels—when her very goodness robs 
her of earthly feclings—has more heart than a 
man for the most part I hnow you've been 
a tnfic wild on moonlight nights and misty 
mornings with the snucs, ay, and the guns, 
among my buds and harcs, mme—do you 
hear, Hona:? I coulet have you up hefoe the 
Justicrs, befme Mr Hollis, who called him 
selt my fiend the otner night You'll have 
to be mortal kind and give me all my own 
way to keep me from taking the law on you. 
And what about the wild ducks that flew over 
from Mistly Down? Lave you been sechu 
theie eggs latcly, or are the nests flown 
‘Lhey «re all yours now, cvety bird and beast, 
bush and fanow Yon and vow father will 
have to heep my presctycs, in good faith, 
when neither hun nor you will ever need to 
poach on them or any other again” 

“Ttas handsome in_you to put ttin that 
way,” said Monon frankly Then she added, 
after 2 moments reflection, with vn echo both 
of humour and sadacss in her tone, “ But I 
doubt half the fun will be gon.” 

Old Abe stayed in to be dumbfounded by 
the most astoundimg tile that ever shook the 
nerves of heepei ot syuittar Phe squiie, Su 
Wilham, was going to many straight away 
without etther_compunction, commotion, or 
concealment, the laughter of his servant, the 
Teast 1eputable of Ius servants, the under 
keeper, suspected of being m league with 
the poachers — this shapping andy of a 
danghter, the Laide elect, who was all but 
the widow of a young poacher that had died 
in gaol, and had been an active sharer in her 
iather’s misdeeds, 

“It asm’t to be believed,” cred Abe, 
though the incredible tale wes to the marvel 
lous exaltation of himself and Ins family. 
“Tr can't be, who ever head tell of such a 
marrage?” 

“Why it was the very marmage made by 
my gieat grandfather, Abe, or J should not 
have been here,” kad Sir Willer, laughing. 

“No, no, he weren't the head of the 
house or hike to be, only one of a liter of 
young puppies, And the Keeper as he con- 
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nected hisself with,” continued Abe modestiy, 
“was the head Keeper on ihe estate, hke 
‘Waterpark, a man of substance im his ime, 
sought afte: and employed by other families, 
even after his daughte: had got him into dis- 
grace with the ‘Ihwaites. Old people did 
say he had got no other daughters, and that 
her that would be a ledy had gone to schoot 
with the bailiff’s daughter, was the beauty of 
them paits, washed her face sn butter mlk and 
saved her compleaton hke the finest lady of 
them all. Now my Hon 1s as brown as a 
gipsy, 1s no scholard, and knows moie of 
guns and game bags, begging your honout's 
pardon, than of needles and pins” 

“But of I prefer 1 brown gipsy and a 
brave woman that could save » man's hfe at 
@ pinch—not that it was worth the perulling 
her own for—ain’t it my own look out, old 
crusty boots?” argued Sir William with a 
rough good humour 

“You'll take your own way,” said Abe re- 
signedly, “but as an honest man I'm bound 
to say J cw't sec that Ion here, though she 
be'at a bad diughter to me, 1s fit to bea 
grand lady Shc ain't the cut of one, and all 
wall come of such fying in the face of Pro 
vidence It were chan different thit the 
Squire should befiend us because her picked 
he out of the witer—she done it and no 
must ike—and he were welcome to cone ov 
and have a pips, xf not a gliss, and + talk 
any might he phased Nobotly could say 
Mought agin at, that wore no more than 
natal, But other ain't nutial. A most 
vonbkely, oonshutabl. manige 1s summit 
scuous, and will lead to no end of rows, 
and bring the whole county side down on us 
T'm getting an old man—too old to have 
both gentle and suyple down upon me, 01 to 
change my ways,” sighed Abe, diawing 
out an old fitt snuff boa, taking sauff und 
snecving a further remonstrance. 

“ Whos ashing you to change your ways? 
and I am’t gomg to be a grand lads, you 
stupid, grumpy old father," ented Honor, who 
had taken and kept the upper band of hu 
father ever since her two brothers left the 
county “ It zs Will Thwaite ass gong to be 
2 common man again, and suit huself to the 
rest ofus Didn't I say the very first mght 
‘we set eyes on him, that it were a fine thing— 
all the finet that il wore as new as the first 
patng of the moor, to have a squue as were 
‘one of ourselves?” 

“ But J said he weren't none of ourselves, 
below the skin, and were never like to be,” 
muttered Abe. 

And, xt 15 just because I am head of the 
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house, that I can do as I luke, and marry 
whom I will—Honor 1f she will have me, to- 
morrow, or a8 soon as the banns can be put 
up There's nought to wart for, We arn’t 
gong to have a flare up like—lke some I've 
seen, We needn't call together a crowd of 
fools and flunkeys to pity and laugh at us, 
though we'll do the thing in open day, we 
am’t ashamed of ouiselves nethe:, You 
don't want to wait for fine clothes, do you, 
Honor, when 1 hike you best as you sit 
there?" 

“ That's a pietty compliment,” pronounced 
Honor impartially, “but you mght have 
spared it, or kept it for another ume, Will 
I don’t care a stiaw for fine clothes More 
than that, father and 1 aiu’t able to buy 
them, More than that again, I wouldn't take 
a gitt of a gownd from you now, not though 
you went down on your bended or 


awore never to sce me mote, if so be I refused | 


your gifts, As father says, it were different 
when we were your servants to command, 
and you nught sp down halfa ciown or a 
guinea for me, 2s your purse was full and 
you temper generous, in exchange for my 
washing your clothes or blacking your boots 
Hut not a shilling of yours will I touch now 
—not till it 15 your nght to gjve, and mine to 
take, Sx Willem Thwaite, Lhat’s sertled be 
tween us, you ain t to come swaggering here 
and emptymg your purse mto my lap—not 
that I say you'd care to do it—mind, me and 
father knows you're a better gentleman than 
that comes to, a deal mote of a gentleman 
than lots as have been brought up to the trade. 
i say, Wall,” Honor resumed suddenly after a. 
moment's pause, with a doubtful, scarching 
look in her great grey cyes, “I’m most afeared 
of that gentleman as 1s 12 you—wheiever you 
got it, deep down, part of yourself, till death 
let 1t out—that it won't mate prope: with the 
wild, rude woman, granting I've hept myself 
honest for Hughic’s sake, that isin me But 
ain't it a mercy,” changing her tone with 
equal abrupiness, to 2 ciow of congratulation 
this time, “ that you have neither father nor 
mother nor nobody to makea stir and sunder 
us? You're your own master, though you ae 
the Squire, as if you were one of our boys, 
"Ted or young Abe, as always went in for 
pleasmg themrsclves, when they wore at 
home," 

“Ay, you'll all please yoursclves,” sad 
old Abe, throwing off the responsibilty, as he 
wag wont to do, and becoming naturally more 
and more reconciled to the honour that had 
come to him, in proportion as he recovered 
from tus stunned incredulity , “you'll please 
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yourselves and take the consequences, which 
will be a mighty promotion for Honor. J 
make bold to hope, Likewise, it will be the 
‘keeping of this here tumble down cottage and 
my place, whatever stones Waterpark tells 
agin me, till my death, without my having to 
quit the old country.” 

“ You'll get your choice, Abe,” announced 
Sur Wilham, with reckless prodigality, “your 
old quarters here o1 the best quarters wi 
us at Whitehill.” . 

“ Father will stay here,” sad Honor deci- 
avely, “He would notever be at home out 
of thus hole, but F’ll come and sce bim, and 
he'll come and see me, whenever we weary 
for each other's faces, shan't we, daddy ?” 

“Then, since it's alt fixed, I'l go home," 
said Sir Willan, getung up and stretchmg 
bumself agun. “J'll be here to-morrow, of 
course, but tomght I'm dizzy luke- dizzy 
with freedom from care, and content, Honor, 
I fecl as if I had buen standing on my head 
for half a yeas, but that will come nght with 
a night's slecp everything will come nght 
when I'm in the part I’m fit for, that I 
know how to play as well as my neighbours 
—nobody can cast scoin upon me then,” 

Honor helped hum on with his coat, nay, 
she convoyed him half the way back to 
‘Whitehilis in the summer dusk, laughing at 
his ioning her whether she were not 
tured, scouting at the idea of her not liking to 
be out alone in the late twihght—not offend- 
ng against the convenances, where there were 
none to be set at nought. 


CHAPIER XX.—-AN INSERVIRW, i 


‘Sir Witttam had to learn that, practically 
alone in the world as he was, he could not 
be suffered to please hunself without some- 
body's pterfenng to prevent his ruin. 

first mgn of the interference nas to be 
detected m Lady Thwaite’s diving over tor 
Lambford im hot haste, within three days of 
the Whitehills hay-making, and begging tosee 
Lady Fermor alone before luncheon, when 
there was secunity against other visitors. 

Lady Thwarte need not Inve said “ alone” 
10 reference to li, who had not been accus- 
tomed to spend he: mornings with her grand- 
mother. But the Mildmays had stayed two 
days longer than bad been anticipated—to 
suit then own convenience, Lady Fermor did 
not hesitate to remark-~and Lady Thwaite 
was not sure that they were gone yet, when 
ed sour m her one, wal a commer turned 

a a pencilled request to see Lady 
Fermor m her dressing-room, - 
“Show her up,” bad been the immediate 
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rejoinder. ‘What's m the wind now?” 
‘Then she added, yust out of the servant's 
heartng, “ At least, FU find out what has be- 
come ot my sullung gentleman these last two 


ys. 

Lady Fermor's dressingroom was the 
cosiést room in Lambford, but it was also the 
dullest, with a deadly dulness to a stranger. 
It did not afford the slightest evidence that 
1ts mistress had a single taste or interest beyond 
het personal concerns and what went on m 
herawnmind, There wereno litle groups of 
family miniatures or photographs above the 
chimney piece , no washed-out, characteristic 
children’s heads, reappeanng in sketches in 
crayons of self conscious boys and girls, and 
ending. portearts, in water colouts or oils, of 
mature men and women, There were no 
‘books and no work. Lady Fermor cad the 
newspapers, but nothing else, and she never 
worked. She at with her shnivelled, bony { 
hands in her lap, and went over her own 
thoughts, often busying herself with the 
sccnes and people of the past. One might 
have thought the process in this case 1 ould 
hardly have been pleasant. But, pleasant or 
unpleasant, ly Fermor was equal to st. 
She preferred her own identity to that of any 
other person, and reviewed the events of her 
‘tarher life without shnoking, simply bocause 
they bad becoeed to her life, and so had 
always posse! 
for her, 

Summer and winter a bnak fire buined m 
Lady Fermor's dressimg-room, the atmo- 
sphere of which was heavily laden with old 
Jockey Club scent, while there was no re- 
plenishment of oxygen from the closed win- 
dows, This httle fact alone would have 
made a visit to its mistress in her den, on 
a sultry August morning, a tnal to any 
person full of modem theones of health, and 
with fresh-ar prochvities. But mn addition 
Lady Fermor indulged m a habit of having 
every visitor she entertamed shown to the 
warmest comer. It might have been an 
unconscious impulse of her old hospitality, 
a» that was now the physical good she craved 
Most, or st might have been a plan to 
shorten and prevent visits, at hours and in a 
region which she reserved for hersclf. Yet 

‘pho bad no occupation to be disturbed, and 
‘MO practiccs to be hidden, unless that 
‘wire the worst shawls and dowdiest 

when nobody — not even Fe:mor or 


2 wuld see them. 

is in the wind, Lady Thwaite?” 
repeat@y Lady Fermor, without the smallest 
ery, the two had greeted each other, 


keen rebsh of some kind herself 
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and the hostess had seen Lady Thwaite 
estabhshed in close proxmuty to the glowing 
embers im the grate. 

Lady Thwaste did not seem to notice the 
fire, or the thunderstorm, which had come on. 
at last, though it had only partially discharged 
its artillery, leaving the aur close and oppres- 
sive, Butit was no wonder that her fair com- 
plexion looked heated almost to blowsness. 
She was come on 2 trying errand. She had 
debated with herself, over and over agatn, 10 
driving along, whether she should not throw 
bp the well imposed commission and tum 

“Tt ws ell the fault of thu wicked old 
woman and that silly child Jns, Why should 
I put myself about to break the miserable 
catastrophe to Lady Fermor? She would 
not let him alone ; she would take him away 
fiom Ins natural frends and protectors. If 
he bad been left to my guidance—but, no; 
honestly I do not think 1 could have made 
anything of a man who has ended hke this 
I wish with all my heart I had gone abroad at 
once, after Sir John dicd, and remained 
away till I had some grounds to go on, with 
" to the new man,” 

it wishes were even more unavailing for 
the past than for the future. Here was Lady 
‘Thwaite, situng all but suffocated in Lady 
Fermor s dressing-room, She had taken uj 
@ thankless task, She was indig- 
nantly conscious of her own innocence, and 
yet she dreaded to tell the sinner the result 
of her machinations. 

Lady Fermor, on the contrary, was coolly 
cracking ber finger jomnts, and asking what 
was in the wind, ‘Ihe neat moment she be- 
haved still more abommnably, Having, 
unfortunately, established a way " of saying 
with impunity what nobody else would have 
said, she proceeded to remark, with a most 
objectionably sardonic flavour mm her objec- 
tronable joculanty, as af the explanation 
suggested were far removed from the hut of 
Possible events, “You ain't gong to be 
married again, Lady Thwaste?” 

“Good heavens, no!” ened poor Lady 
Thwatte, provoked out of her usual as 
sured composure and seasoned agreeability. 
“Have you forgotten that Sir John 1 not 
yet a year dead? Everybody w not so—” 
bhe stopped gn time. 

“So fond of a second husband as I am," 
The termble old woman took up the sentence 
cmuhoat Dentin, and with a. cuctle. “ bat 

we only to try, ~ery likely you w 
End, like me, that your second bargain 1s 2 
great unprovement on the first, If Fermor 
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were to slip away now, who knows but I 
might venture on 1 third? Only Iam too stuf 
to be troubled seeking another trousseau ” 

To do Lady | hwaite justice she shuddered. 
She did not even feel inchned, though she 
had dared, to retort, for she was a practical 
woman; and revenge would not relieve the 
awkward position m which she found her 
‘self, with the snbstantial losses it mvolved. 
If anything could yet be tried—she did not 
believe st would be of any avail—still every- 
thing ought to be tued to arrest such a 
calamity, Lady Thwante was therefore con- 
tent to say quietly, “The same example 
would scarcely suit us all * 

“But you are not all er wrong,” 
Degan the bringer of bad tdings  “Itisa 
mariage I am come to announce, a dreadful 
marriage which culls for no congratulations.” 

Lady Fermor sat up im her char with @ 
hitle start, It might have been the tremor of 
age~—however, het hands remained perfectly 
‘still, and she said nothing 

“Do you remember a woman m the hry- 
field the otlx: day?’ proceeded ly 
‘Thwaite falterngly. 

“ Who was the woman?” demanded Lady 
Fermor, with as much sharpness as if she had 
Deen an adverse counsel cross cxemming a 
shrinking witness 

“A woman, not like the others, rather 
fine looking, m a coarse, masculine style. I 
think she wore a black gown and ar 
kerchief shading her head” 

“ Yes!” snapped Lacy Fermor, “ go on.” 

“Do you remember Sir Wilham’s taking 
notice of her, and talking to her more than 
once? I think people observed st, though 
he did nothing very much out of tne way. 

“Well?” 

“Their bans are given m to be published 
next Sunday," said Ledy Thwaite, dnven by 
her companion’s manner to make haste and 
tell ber tale in its naked amphicity, 

“You are mad, Lady Thwatte, stark, 
stanng mad!” ened Lady Fermor, rising to 
her feet, grasping the arms of her char, whilea 
thin pallid red came into her cadaverous face, 

“1 almost wish I were, for the moment,” 
said Lady Thwaite, wth a groan. “ But it is 
too tre, too disgracefully, rumously trae.” 

“And have you done nothing?” Lady 
Fermor broke out fuuously, instinctively seek- 
ang the relief which a scapegoat affords 
“ Have you stood by and seen thus scandal, 
‘this outrage against common sense and good 
feehng, and the propnety you are all #0 fond 
paler about, take place before your very 
eyes 
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“What could I do?” Lady ‘Thwaite re- 
monstrated. “I am only the man's distant 
cousin by marriage, I never heart what 
was going to happen till, Inte last night, it 
came upon me like a thunderbolt—I had been 
Jed to expect something so very different. 
But I was in time to telegraph to Mr Miles, 
and he was down bciore breakiast this 
morning” 

“ And what does Miles say?” 

“Not much,” sad Lady Thwaite, with 
an expressive shrug She was beginning 
to recover 2 portion of her equanimity 10 
as to object to being biowbeaten, She 
felt are to treat the subject with more 
plulosophic resignation than she had yet 
shown, nay, with a shade of the banter 
for which she was famous. “Ife owned 
that he was dreadiully duappointed, and 
that the ill advised step would mahe a com- 
plete wreck of his chent’s fortunes. All 
the same, I think Mr. Miles would hive hiked 
to have sworn at me for bunging him down, 
when the man was of age and his own master 
—an ignorant, untrained fcllow, who could 
not be expected to stand apposition, even in 
jus own interest, 0: to follow rational at 
gument, whom contiadiction would only 
make worse There was nothing to be done, 
any tyro might have seen that. Alter the 
mess was made and so far advanced, where 
was the use of bringing an unfortunate 
lawyer or anybody else down fioin town, to 
render the business more hopeless, if that 
were possible? Sir Wilham had not sent for 
him to draw out the settlements. I never 
saw Mr. Miles so cioss, and nearly rude, 
though we are too old fiends to count plain- 
speaking rudeness. He did sce Sir William, 
however, but as Mr, Miles left fo: London 
by the next tiain, without coming bick to ine, 
1 conclude nothing can be done " 

“You're all as mad a» Sir Witham,” cued. 
‘Lady Fermor, without softening her opinion. 
“The fellow ought to be takcn away, ant 
the woman shut up,” speaking as if the 
pnmutive customs of centurics ago were still 
1m full force, as xf the power which old aristo 
crats hed once wielded, unscrupalously enough 
on occasions, had never departed trom their 
hands. “ But I'llgoto lm, I'll let bun hear 
@ pece of my mad.” 

‘{he resolution was what Lady Thw 
had half hoped for, as 2 List ra, 
when it came to the pomt—whild 
tained small expectation of the efert™ 
ducing even the litte delay whicl inght yet 
be of the gieatest moment—she uations 
at sending the aged woman, let Miiibe ever 
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40 much to blame, alone mto the breach on 
this breathless summer day. 

Lady ‘Lhwaite could not accompany Lady 
Fernor, Indeed, the younger woman would 
not on any account have aticnded the elder 
on the expedition. After all, Su Witham 
Thwaite, though nc was Siz Jobn’s heur, was 
happily no rclation of hers, but a remote and 
disowned kinsman of ha late husband It 
was only an srregula shumisher m the cam- 
paign of life, an old alicn from socral laws, a 
woman who hid never cared anyt! ing for 
public opimon, who could go to Sir Willam, 
and either m utter disegatd of or sn un 
blushing reference to what had Leen sud, 
and to what had really taken plice between. 
him and Ins Compton, «ck to stop he 
degriding, desperite manage. 

7 am afraid at will be too much for you, 
Lady Fermor,” Lady Thwaite managid to 
say, as Lady Fermor was ringing for her 
mauid, “try and think over it, At least, let 
Soames go with you 1 ui sure you do not 
know what a trying day it 1s. We shall have 
anothe stonn immediatly, and you may be 
caught in the rain, with the damp so bad for 
your rheumatic gout, Sir John hac to avoid 
at carcfully, and—oh, dew! [ beheve you 
aye not taken your luncheon,” lamented 
Lady ‘Thwute, fanning he hot face 

“Am I to sit here and eat a chop while 
a poor deluded young devil—excuse me, 
Lady Thyaite, but you am't averse to plain 
speaking—a fiend of my own, » on the 
brink of a precipice?” Tidy Feamon asked 
seornfully, “That is not what [ call friendship, 
and I have had a man fiend ot two m my day. 
Ttseems Soames thmbs she may sit and guzzle 
whatever is up, but I'l! teach the whot bet 
ter manners than to keep me waiting,” ring- 
ang the bell at het elbow violently a second 
tame in rapid succession. 

Soames answered in haste, and her ms 
tress, with 2 promise to give it to he: woman 
hot and strong m some moment of leisure, 
tspatched the maid to collect wraps, and to 
send another servant to, order the caniage. 

"Tt seems all so unreal and shocking,” 
smd Lady Thwatte, fueling helpless for onc. 
m her hfe, Yet she was not averse to do 
more talkmg m the presence of the fiery zcal 
whfch could still blaze up im the shiunken 
veinf of the woman of fourscore—the woman 
of another, more turbulent generation, “ Of 
coure st 16 m his blood,” repeated Lady 
Thwaite, not without a recollection of her 
objection to Ins Compton for the tant m 
hu blood, “and I have head that the woman 
pulled him out of some ditch and saved his. 
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Ife, What was a great hulking fellow hke 
hum domg, dropping after the fashion of a 
‘stone ito a pool of standing water, and suf- 
fering humscif to be rescued by a woman— 
unless he did st on purpose—what was he 
good for if he couki not take care of himself? 
Certainly, of he 1s not useful, he cannot be 
called ornamental But if at had been some 
Neat, pretty gul—dressmaker's assistant, or 
sewing maid, or head waitress 1n a restanrant, 
whose smartness and mock jewcllery a man 
of low on,22 on the whole, and no education 
to spcak of, mght have mistaken for the real 
things—I could have understood 1t better , 
for such esclandres, however deplorable, da 
huppen, now and’ then, among people one 
knows, But a masculine creature, such as 
this woman Simth—as bad, I am told, as a 
gpsy, sho consorts with poachers, indeed, 
she was to have maued a wretched youns 
fellow who died in gwwl—ouly the lowest, 
most depraved instinct», I am abaid, could 
have exposcil a man to danget from such w 
quarter, Her father has been stspected ot 
underhand dealings with poach and with 
game shops in Burkett and Cavesham, 1 

now her Liothers went-all wong years ago. 
They siy she can not only fire a gun and 
throw a line, but swallow a glass of spirits 
undiluted without a cou,), and swear an 
oath hike aman It 15 too hormble to think 
of her as Lady Ihwatte,” protested the pro- 
spective dowager In fact she was so ovei- 
come between the idea and the heat of 
the room that she tooh up a bottle of the old 
Jockey Club sent, and began to pour it 
over her handkeschief, though she hated the 


perfume. 

“You might have spared yourself the 
hone: of thinking it all ovcr aga, and 
your breath the pain of telling it to mec,” 
‘said Lady Fermor coolly, “I know all 
about the woman. My unworldly saint 
and dutiful mnocent of a gianddaughter 
picked up an acquaintance with this Honor 
South which I forbade years ago. But J’ 
put you ught on one point, Lady Thwaite. 
Men who are men, like Thwaite, ain’t always 
canght by soft skins, dainty tongues, and a 
fiw trumpery accompluhments. ‘They some- 
times look for bone and sinew, ay, and cou- 
rageand daimg in the women they care for, as 
wellas an the horses they squander ther means 
andthe hves on, What pretty nursemaid or 
sewing git] could have had the pluck and 
strength to help to drag a drowmng man of 
‘Thwante’s weight out of a bottomless pit of 

, mud like pome of the ponds here? 
the same he is raving mad, and will be a low 
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man, if he go on to renard me and punish 
a doll of a young lady, as he proposes to do. 
‘Here 1s Soames with my shawls, I must not 
keep you longer, I ady Thw ute™ 

When Lady ‘Thwaite was gone, Lady Fer 
mor, as she was slowly descending the sturs 
to depart on her mission, cncountered her 
granddaughter commg up. ins had been 
away in other regions all the momung. 
She had not been aware of Lady Lhwaite’s 
vint, or heard the most distant sough of her 
news, though the hall and hitchen, which 
had come into, contact with Lady Thwaite's 
gloom, were alicady ringing with the Udings 
ins had not only her hands but her arms 
full of ferns, which she had buen gatheting in 
the pirk, and was mtending to ase according 
to some incontrovertible art formula She 
was singing softly to herself an old English 
song — 

+ Bic shu furer than the dy 
nagar © 
‘What cure Ihow fue she be? 

“Grandmamma,” she ext lamed, “ going 
gut just now! Do you not wish ine to 
accompany you? Do you hnow thei is a 
storm biewing? 1 came in because the shy 
Jooked quite lurid.” 

“Get ont of my way, Ins,” said Lady Fei- 
mor savagely , “and it 1 find what I expect 
—a man woith a dozen of you doomed to be 
ruined body and soul, mide dead to the 
world henceforth, by your virtuous, godly 
doing—I warn you, gil, to kcep out of my 
sight for some time to come!’ 

Ing, amazed and aghast, wis pushed aside 
by the weak arm, and stood leaning against 
the bamisters wll her grandmother had dis 
appeared, Then the girl began to cieep 
slowly up to her own room, hanging her head, 
with halt of he: brittle stemmed ferns broken 
and crushed im her tightened grasp. 

To Iris's fresh astonishment and apprehen- 
sion, Soamts, after she had scen Lady } ermor 
mto the carnage, followed Ins, and sought 
admission to her. 

Soames was not a fayounte in the house. 
She was a hard-{c tured, cold nated woman 
She had never made a pet of Ins, as some 
of the other elder servants had comforted 
their consciences and heats by domg 
Soames had 1ather regirdud the young lady 
as standing somehow in the mau’s hight. 

But now she begged to speik with Ins, 
and there was emouldermg compassion 10 the 
‘woman's dull e) es, and duller vorce, when she 
eatd, "If I were you, Miss Compton, I would 
walk over to the Rectory, and stay tlcre for 
a day or two, as you sometimes do. If Lady 
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Fermor mquucs for you, i'll take st upon me 
to explain that you undeistood what she said, 
‘on the stans, as @ wish to beleft to herself for 
a little while, “My lady has her humours ike 
most ladies of her rank and ige, I suppose,” 
said Soames, hesitating a little in the caution 
which was an instinct with her, “and she’s 
im a bad one this morning, and if F were 
you, Miss Compton, I would not fy m the 
face of at, but heep out of her way, as she 
bade you, ull the worst pass over. If you 
will believe me, I win speaking for your 


good.’ 
“Ido bebeve you. I am much obliged 
to you, Soames,” said Ins humbly i et 
vewilderment and alarm — “But what can 
have happened since breakfast? What 1s the 
worst that you say will pass over 2” 

“Teas about Sa Wilham ‘Thwate's mar- 
riage, I think, miss,” said Soames, perhaps not 
altogether rujuctint, with all hor lack of 
gentality, to retail an astounding piece of 
gossip toa person deeply concerned in 1t, 
and to be the first to note its effect, 

“Sur Wilham Lhwatte’s mainyge | echoed 
Ins, tuming cumson and drawing back, be- 
cause she was not able to conjure up in 
ber mind any bnide for Sir William, save the 
onc who had been sct apart for him, whom 
he had so lntely and so ardently sought 1n 


vain 

“ Yes, Mise Compton,” said Soames stolully, 
though she did not fail to perceive the Px 
dened cheehs and the erect head “I do 
not like to mention such a thing toa Indy, 
least of all to a young lady, but you'll hear 
at in church on Sunday with the rest of the 
parish Sur Wiliam 1s to marry Honor Suuth, 
the daughter of one of his under keepcrs, 
her that my lady stopped coming to you 
with bemes and nuts, and such tiash, when 
you were a young mus and she a shp of 2 


Ants laughed, She seemed fated to show 
her feelings m this fashion at different crises 
m her history. She laughed again the same 
netvous, quivenng laughter to which she had 
yielded when Lady Iliwaite congratulated 
her on her epproaching marriage with this 
very Sir Wiilam Lhwaite. 

Soames $ touchy feelings were hurt, “ You 
may not credit the story,” she said gloomy, 
“but Iam afrmd at» gospel truth, My 
lady has duvcn over to Whitebills to be at 
the bottom of it. And, if you wili take my 
advice, Miss Compton—exchse me tor affei- 
img it twice—you will go down to the Reo- 

till the disturbance has blown over.” 

Soames retreated, feeling that she had done 
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her duty, and had been treated as most people 
who can thus justify themselves im ther own 
eyes may expect to be served. 

‘The perfect confidence with which Soames 
had spoken, together with Ins's knowledge 
of the maid’s prident nature, had really 
robbed the listener of all incredulity from the 
first Her earliest sensation was one of over- 
whelming humiliation, not so much because 
of Sir Willam’s mconstancy as because of 
her nval and successor in Ins regard. Ins 
Compo. bad been deeply mortsfiec a her 
guluh digmty and self-respect, by his having 
utterly mistaken her frendhness, and ad- 
dressed her as no man who was not her 
eqoal, whom she had not favoured in the hght 
of a lover, ought to have done. Sow was 
ehe to fecl when she heard that he had in 
stantly transferred his swt to poor Honor 
Smith, whom she had known as a ragged 
little girl, and lamented over to hun—of all 
men—because she was diffcient from the 
humblcst cottager or working woman in the 
field, in her unwormnly, vagabond habits? 

Ins thought neat of the wrath of Lady Ier- 
mor, and then she asked herself if she would 
take Soames's advice It went agamst the 
grain with the girl to fice fiom, instead of 
facing, the expression of the rescatment she 
had provoked, On the other hand, she was 
d to any Icading offercd in good faith 
‘She did not question Soames's commuseration , 

haps, also, the maid was concerned for 
fer old mistress, And ought Ins to mk 
imyuring her grandmother by provoking her 
to further paroxysms of pasnon, no longer 
usual with her, and sorely exhausting to the 
fiame, which had held together through all 
the troubles of over eighty years? 

In the meantime Lady J ermor drove the 
short distance, pantmg a htule from the in- 
tolerable amlessness under the low sky, seeing 
the cattle standing m groups undcrany sheltcr 
they could find, or straying home, m single 
fle, mn their distess. 

‘The place did not look the same, though it 
‘was only three days ago that she had been 
presiding at a file champtire there, paving the 
way for Ins's becoming its mistress ‘The hay 
had all been carted off the meadow, which Jay 
stnpped and bare asin winter. The first half 
of the thunderstorm had commutted havoc 
among the trees, bushes, and grass of the 
park, sphtung up one oak, scattering leaves, 
beating down twigs, conveying an im) 
of how 1t must have laid low the glory of the 
suramer garden, though the devastation there 
waa unseen, All the merrment and gziety, 


the light figures and pretty dresses were gone. 
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Nobody wax visible. Whitehills lay as still 
as if it had been devastated by an earthquake, 
oras if a judgment were going to demtnd 
‘on the place. 

Lady Fermor was fortunate in finding Sir 
Wilham at home, He had been over at 
Hawley Scrub, but he had returned, and was 
in the hbrary. Lady Fermor did not give 
‘bm the opportumty of denying himself She 
told Cumberbatch to show her up at once to 
his master The butler was still m office, 
though he was labouring under great peitur- 
bation of mind, whether he aught not to give 
in his leave, hke Mrs Cray, bccause of the 
slur that had been cast on the family But 
he did not contemplate a matrimonial tilince 
with the housekeeper, and, lhe men im the 
mass, a8 opposed to women in general, the 
gentleman was less impulsive and more prac: 
cal than the lady Knowing the terms his 
master had been on with Lady Leimor, and 
having some inkling of the old Indy s lcinper 
and errnd, it was a small swtieliction to 
Cumberbatch to obey her umpheitly, “Save 
him nght for bemg such a thundenng ass, 
with his jug of water and his book at mcalb— 
Ike a low hifed, radical scainp If the haris- 
tociatic old party were to scratch hus cyes 
out, bless you! I shouldn't mind or intesfeie, 
not if I could help 1t." 


CHAPIER XXI—ANOTHER INICRVILW, 


Lavy Fzrmor began, without the shghtest 
preamble or circumlocution, as soon as the 
door was closed “Thwaite, what 1s this that 
T hear about your cutting your own throat?’ 
“I don’t know what you mean by my cut- 
tung my own throat,” he sud a little sulkily, 
‘but will you not take 2 seat, Lady Fermor?* 
“YT would not, if my old limbs would serve 
ime,” she protested, sinking into the chair om 
which he had nsen, and keeping him sland 
ing hea culpnt before her.“ You deknuw 
what I mean. It 1 1 who want to be told 
what you mean by being the maddest, most 
musguided idiot that ever walked the earth, 
and by forswearing yourself into the bar 


“Seems a man hike me,” he said, thrusung 
Jus hands nto bis pockets, “must take a 
geod deal from 2 woman. If 1 chooxe to 
cat my throat, mayn't I doit if I hke?* 

"No, not if you have a firend who cates 2 
straw for your welfare, not if there iy a social 
policeman left.” 

“ Am't there worse things than having 
done with one’s self once and for all?” 

“Not that I know of, and I've lived a 
good many more years than you have,” pro-, 
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tested the old lady steadily, “It 1 like the 
broken neck in the old song— 

Ser T LCE MT Shea cas ner be at? 
Thwaite, did I not tell you to have patience, 
and she would come round ?” 

“You told me false, Lady Fermor!” he 
oned quickly, walking away, and turning his 
back upon her for a moment to Inde the 
torture she was inflicting on him. “And 
T have to tell you that if you bung her name 
tnto this conversation, I'll leave the room 
and leave the house, and you may stop till 
doomsday, and go, as, deed, you must, 
without your errand.” 

“Ty this all you have to say to me?” she 
ashed m a lower hey. “Is this all the 
thanks I’m to get?” she urged with pain as 
well as pleading in her failing voice. 

‘An appeal hike this had always gone to his 
heat, “I know youve been good to me, 
Lady Fermor," he exclumed. “I due say 
you have meant kindly by me Don’t reckon 
me an ungratefil biute because I say it has 
all becn a monstrous mistake Don't force 
me to say you've becn my worst enemy ” 

“ You are your own worst enemy, Willam 
Thwaite, if you force me to wash my hands 
of you, and ‘to have done with you irom this 
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“Tt cannot be helped,” he said despe 
rately “I believe it 5 the best thing that 
cah happen now.” 

“ Aud do you make nothing of me, sr?” 
she reproached lim bitterly “Do you 
give me up without so much as heaving a 
sigh? I beheved I had secured a son for 
thy old age I meant to be Ithe a mother to 
you, I swear it, Thwaite. I never thought 
0 httle of myself or go rauch of another, in 
any friendship I ever formed. 1 sometimes 
fancied 1 was going to die soon, it was 50 
like feeling good, as your simpletons and 
Kknaves, pretend to feel I was a fool, and 
you have rewarded me finely for my folly” 

“Then, maybe, as a mother forgnes a 
son's folly, you sill forgive and forget mine 
some day, Lady Feumor,” he sand shyly 

“Never!” she said with all hei formes 
fancom. “It 1s not as it jou only hurt me 
cruelly ; it 1s the disgraceful insult you put 
‘upon me, after what 1 have wished to do tor 
you, as you know, and everybody hnows, by 
estroyng yoursclf m the way your propose 
todo. Look here, ‘Lhwaste, [ am aware the 
young woman did you a service—iet us say, 
the greatest service one human bxing can 
render another, Let us say she took your 
‘eye, too, by way of change—mun's eyes will 
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rove out of their circle, and for old associa~ 
tuon's sake you might have a hankering after 
her, but she would never look for your mar- 

her. You might double or treble the 
settlement, because you have gone so far in 
a fit of pique and rage as to mention banns 
and dis church, and commit yousclf to the 
world.” 

“That 1s, my lady, of I understind you 
nghtly,” said Sir William, half choking, his 
mddy colour growing purple with fary, "you 
would have me pay a woman for what you 
call the greatest service one human bung 
can rendet another, by behaving like a vilam 
and doing her the deepest inyary in my power, 
and then propose to heal it by money? 1 
am not a gentleman, I do not pretend, as 
you call it, to have been a good man, or any- 
thing save a ne'er do-well, drunken, degrade 
raseal, if you knew all, but I have not come 
to that yet—to what 2 great lady, an ok! 
woman on the brink of the grave, has 
brought her mouth to utter, to a low beggar 
lke me, young enough to be her grandson.” 

She bknched a litle before his rage, If 
there was anything she respected it was the 
wihurlwind of 9 man’s just anger. She had a 
perception of justice, and she sometimes 
accorded to the men whose manhood she 
could appreciate, the nght to rule over them- 
selves, over her, and over humamty at large. 
“T grant st is awkward,” she sad, “and 
unpleasant and improper, and of you take to 
‘Tigh falutmg you may call it all the bad 
names you choose. But you have got your 
self into the scrape, and if you will not broah 
off from it, without another moment's shilly- 
shallyng—availng yourself of your horses 
and your yacht—if you had one—but there 
are always the railways and screw steamub— 
atwill be the worsefor you. My way of bach 
mg out 15 at least better for you and evey- 
body, meluding the woman, mind, than your 
putting an end to yourself by marrying a drab 
like that,” 


“ By George, she’s the woman I'll marry 
as soon as the banns are out!” he said with 
hard firmness. “I might take out a licence, 
but we ain't ashamed of what we're going 10 
do, or driven to huddle up the doing of st, 
as some of you Gine folk are fain to try. 
needn't tell you we ain't mn the fashion neather, 
haying no turn that way. Such being the, 
case, wil you have the goodness to mund 
your manners, Lady Fermor, and keep 
from callmg my future wife names to my 
face, which I would not suffer for 2 second 
trom a man, but must stomach froma 
—lady or not—because 7 cannot use my 
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to her? I'll only say this, that whatever you 
may mcan by a drab, I am free to tell you 
Honor Smith—my Honor now—1s an honest 
woman, which 1s more than can be said of 
every fine lady.” 
She cowered as if he had dealt her a blow 
“ Boy,” she said hoaracly, “ whatever provo- 
cation I have given you, it 1s not you who 
should have uscd these words to me" She 
stumbled to her feet, and preparcd to totter 
out of the room, while he stood, arrested in 
bis violence, with an apology checked on bis 
lips, He wished to give her hus arm, which 
she had so often taken in preference to any 
other support, but she waived him off He 
followed her to the door, and heard the first 
roll of the thunder and splash of the run 
“Stay ull the storm 1s over, Lady I crmor, 
he besou,ht her humbly “Your horses 
may be frightencd , you will catch your death 
of cold = If you will rerun 111 send Mrs 
Crav—no, she went this morning, but Cum 
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berbatch will fetch one of the maids, I'lt 
not intrude on you.* 

“I would not stay another mmute in your 
house, not though all the fires of heaven 
were launched on the earth and the deluge 
had come again. Do you remember the 
words of the play—not that you've been 
much in the way of Shakespeare's plays— 
about not tuning your worst enemy's dog 
out of doors in a pitiless storm? But if I 
had been the encmy or the dog I would 
have scorncd the shelter of a false friend’s 
roof, a man who could taunt and rewle a 
woman, 1 gic) hewed woman, old enough, 
as he his aid bunself, to be lus mother’s 
mother. You are not a gentlemin—you are 
nght there—you we not even a man, as I 
had stupidly thought you Tarcwell to you, 
Sir Witham Lhwaite , I have done with you” 
She went down the wet steps, rejecting all 
assistince, was put into her cariige by her 
man, and tuned her back on Whatchills, 


A FORTNIGHT IN HOLLAND. 
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T Roosendil, about an hom's railway 
Jouncy fiom Antwerp, the bor 

between Helgmm and Holland 1s cross 
ind a branch hne diverges to Breda, 

Somehow, like most ti wvellers, we could no 
help expecting to sec some marked clringe 
on reachmg a new country, and on enter. 
ing Holland we were certainly disappomted 
at fist. Open heaths were succeeded by 
woods of stunted firs, and then by fields with 
thick hedges of beech or alder, till the towers 
of Breda came in sight [Here a common 
Place omnrbus took us to the comfortable 
on of Zum Kroon, and we were shown nto 
bedrooms reached by an opcn wooden star 
cage from the courtyard, and quickly joined 
the table d’h6te, at which the magnates of the 
town were seated with napkins will tucked 
up under ther chms, talking, with full 
mouths, in Dutch, of which to our unaccus- 
tomed ears the words seemed all in one 
string Most excellent was the dinner— 
Toast meat and pears, quantities of delicious 
vegetables cooked in different ways, piles of 
Mpe mulbernes and cake, and across the 
httle gaiden, with its statues and bnght 
flower beds, we old sce the red = of the 
barges going up and down the canals. 
ais Sones dunner was over, we salhed 


forth to see the town, which impressed us 
more than any Dutch city did vierwaids, 
perhaps because a was the fitst we saw 
ihe winding strects—one of them ending in 
a Ingh windmill—are Imed with hous won- 
derfally vated in outhne, and of wvery shade 
of dehcate colour, yellow, grey, 01 biown, 
though the windows always have white frantes 
and bus. Peermg though a low archway 
under onc of the houses, we found ourselves, 
when we least expected 1t, im the public 
garden, 2 kind of wood where the trees have 
Killed all the grass, surrounded by canals, 
beyond onc of which is a great square chateau 
built by Wilham III of England, evarrcled 
by the Merk, and enclosmg an arcaded 
court, ‘Lhere was an older chateau of 1350 
at Breda, but we failed to find 1t. 

In stately splendour from the old houses of 
the market place nses the noble Hervormde 
Kerk (Protestant Church), with a lofty octa- 
gon tower, and a most characteristic bulbous 
Dutch spire. Here, as we nanted to see 
the interior, we first were purcled by our 
iguoranee of Dutch, finding, as everywhere in 

smaller towns, that the natives knew no 
language but their own. But two old women 

m high cape and gold carumgs observed ous . 
from a window, and punted toa 
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man and a key-—we nodded, the man 
pomted to humself, a doo:, and a hey—we 
nodded , and we were soon inside the build 
ing. It was our fitst introduction to Dutch 
Calvimsm ond iconoclasm, and piteous m- 
deed was tt to see so magnificent a church 
thickly covered with whitewash, ind the 
qmantity of statues which it contains of de 
ceased Dukes ind Duchesses of Nassau be 
reft of ther lees and petticorts, Only, ina 
grind side chipel on the left of the chor, 
the noble tomb of Engelbrecht If of Nassau, 
generalunda the Lmptio1 Maximilirn (1 505), 
Temuns intact, Ihe gude hghts matches to 
shine through the transparent alabrstu of the | 
figures, that of the Duke icpresents Death, 
that of the Duchess Sleep, ws they li bencath 
\ stone shib 
which bers the 
armom of Fn- 
gelbrecht,and 1s 
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linders than any other part of the country. 
The Inad 1s all cut up rato vast polders, as 
the huge meadows «wt called, which are re- 
covered from the sei and protected by em- 
bainkments Flere, sf huiam care was with- 
chann for six months, the whole rountry 
would be under the se tzun A corps 
of cogincers culled “wateistant ate contmn- 
utlly employed to watch the waters, and to 
keep in constant repair the dykes which are 
formed of clay at the bottom, as that 1s more 
waterproof than anything clse, und thatched 
with willows, which ue here grown caten 

sively for the purpose. If the sev passes 
dyke, rum s immnent, an alarm bell rings, 
and the whole population rush to the rescue 

The moment one dyke 1 even menaced, the 
people begin to 
build another 
inside it, and. 
then iely’ upon 


supported = by the doubie de 

muiesof Cesu funce,  winist 

mmnibal, Re they fortify the 
gulus at d Philp old one But 
of — Maceilon, all thei cuc has 
that of C2su ts not preserved 
subline Lhe the aslinds of 
tomb of Sn Zalind Three 
Varney Vere sn coMtunies —1R0, 
Westminstet Schouwen was 
Abbey 1s of the entucly sub 
sume design merged, and 
anid 15 suppose | every diving 
to be copul creubnre wap 
from this drowned Soon 
fimous _monu iftr, Noord 
mont Outside Abe Market Blave at Brda Beveland was 
the chapels the submerged, and 
tomb of I ngel remained for 


brecht V of Nassau, with all his family knecl ' 
ang, n quunt head dressus The other sights 
of the church are the brass font m the Bap 

‘tustery, ind a noble brass in the choir of 
Willam de Gaellen, Dean of the Chxpter, 
1539 It will be observed that here and 
almost everywhere else in Holland, the 
names of samts which used to be attached 
to the churches have disappeucd, the build 

ings ‘ue generally known as the old church, 
‘or new church, o1 great church. 

Alter a delicious breakfast of coffee and 
thu h cream, with rusks, scones, and different 
Linds of cheese, always an indispensable m 
Dutch breakfasts, we took to the railway 
ogain and crossed Zetland, Te ceed 
consists of four islands, Noordt 
Zud Beveland, Schouwen, and Wal 
and is less visited by the rest of the Nether- 


stveral ycais entirely under water, only the 
pomts of the church spues being visible /uid 
Beveland had been submerged in the four- 
teenth century Walchcren was submerged 
as late as 1808 and Iholen cven in 1825. 
It has Lcen aptly asserted that the sea to the 
inhabitants of Holland 19 what Vesuvits 15 to 
Lorre del Greco De Amueis says that the 
Dutch have three encimes—the sea, the 
Takes, and the rivers, they rcpel the sea, 
they ‘dry the Inkcs, and they imprison the 
rivcrs, but with the sca it 1s a combat which 
never ceases 
Lhe story of the famous siege of 1749 
made us Linge: at Bergen op Zoom, a clean, 
dull litte town with bright white houses 
surrounding an urcgular market place, and 


lcheren, surmounted by the heavy tower of the Church 


of S, Gertrude, Tn the Stadhurs is a ne 
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carved stone Chimney piece, ‘but there 1 
little worth seeing, and we were soon speed- 
ing across the 
neh pastures of 
7urd Beveland, 
and prssing ws 
capital of Goes, 
pretuly situated 
amongst cherry 
orchards, the 
Dbeavuful — cru- 
«form church 
with a low 
central spire 
rising above 
the trees on 
its ramparts, 
Every now and 
then the tram 
socms scarcely 
out of the 
water, which 
covers a vast 
surface of the 
ink-green 
jats, and recalls the desenption in Hudi- 
bras of— 
* county that draws Eft Serta wae 
An while hve 4s dhe bold of aatare 


‘than the sca dos in upoe them 
‘And deumn 4 promace dows but spring a ak 


The yasant women at the stations are a 
peipeturl amusement, for there is far more 
‘costume hcre thin m most parts of Holland, 
and peculiar square handsome gold orna- 
ments, something like closed golden books, 
are universally worm on each side of the 
face, 

So, crossing a broad salt canal into the 
island of Walcheren, we reached Maddle- 
burg, a handsome town which was covered 
with water to the house tops when the :sland 
was submerged, It was the buthplace of 
Zach Janssen and Hans Lippeshey, the n- 
ventors of the telescope, ¢ 1610 In the 
market place 1s 2 roost beautiful Gothic town- 
hall, built by the architect Keldermans, early 
im the exteenth century. We asked a well 
dressed boy how we could get into it, and 
he, without further troubling bumself, pomted 
the way with his finger. The building con- 
tains s quaint old ball called the Vicrsch ar, 
and a so-called rouseum, but there 1s httle 
enough to sce. As we came out the boy 
met us. “You must give me something 
I pomnted out the entrance of the Stadhurs 
to you” In Holland we have always found 
that no one, nch or poor, does a kindness or 
even a civilty for nothing! 

The crowd in the marketplace was so 
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great that xt was impossible to sketch the 
Stadhus us we should have wished, but the 


lightfally px 
turesque. The 
women entirely 
conceal their 
haw under their 
white caps, but 
have 
corkscrews 
sticking out on 
either side the 
face, from which 
the golden stabs 
we have ob 
served before 
were pendant. 
‘he = Nreuwe 
Kerk 18 of Little 
interest, though 
it contamns the 
tombof Willam 
of Holland, who 
was elected Emperor of Germany mn 1250, 
and we wandered on through the quiet streets, 
tl a Gotlne arch in an ancient wall looked 
tempting Passing through it we found our- 
selves in the cnclosure of the old abbey, 
shaded by 2 grove of trees, and surrounded 
by ancient buildings, part of which are ap- 
propnated as the Hotel Abdi, where we 
amved utterly famhed, and found a table 
dhéte at 2 30 Pw unspeakably reviving. 
Any one who sces Holland thoroughly 
ought also to visit Zieribsee, the capital of 
the land of Schouwen, but the water loco- 
motion thither 1s so difficult and tedious 
that we preferred keeping to the railways, 
which took us back im the dark over the 
country we had already traversed and a httle 
more, to Doitrecht, where there 1s a conve- 
ment tramway to take travellers from the 
station into the town, Here, at the Hotel 
de Fnes, we found comfortable bediooms, 
with boasded floors and box beds hike those 
ia Northumbnan cottages, and we had sup- 
Pet in the publicroom, separated into two 
parts by a dais for strangers, whence we 
looked down into the humbler division, 
which recalled many homely scenes of Ostade 
and Tenrers im tts paipted wooden ceiling, 
tts bright, polished furniture, 1ts cat end dog 
and quantity of birds and flowers, its groups- 
of boors et round tables drinking out of tan- 
‘ards, and the landlady and her daughter m 
theu gleaming gold ornaments, sitting knit- 
ung, with the waiter standing behind them 
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amusing himself by the general conversa- 
von 

‘Our morning at Dortrecht was very delight- 
ful, and it 1s a thoroughly charming place. 
‘Passing under a dark archway m 2 pictur 
esque builing of Charles V. opposite the 
hotel, we found ourselves at once on the 
edge of an immense expanse of shimmering 
niver, with long nich polders beyond, between 
which the wide flood breaks into three 
different branches. Red and white sails fit 
down them Here and there nse a line of 
pollaid willows or chpped elms, and now 
and then a church spire. On the nearest 
aho1e an ancient windmill, coloured in deh- 
cate tints of grey and yellew, surmounts a 
group of white buidings. On the left » a 
broad esplanade of brick, hned with ancient 
houses, and 2 cinal with a bridge, the long 
arms of which are realy to open at a touch 
and give a passage to the greut yellow-masted. 
barges, which ate already half intercepting 
the bnght red house fronts ornamented with 
atone, winch belong to some pubhe buildings 
facing the end of the canal With what a 
confusion of merchandise are the boats Jaden, 
and how gay 18 the colouring, between the 
old weedy posts to which they are moored ! 

From the busy port, where nevertheless 
they are drcdnny, we cross another bridge 
and find ourselves in a quietude hke that of 
cathedral close in England On one side 
19 a wile pool half covered with floating 
tumber, and, 1n the other hall, reflecting lhe a 
murror the houses on the opposite shore, with 
their bright gurdins of hhes and hollyhocks, 
and trees of mountain ash, which bend their 
masses of scarlet bernes to the still water 
Between the houses are gl nts of blue nver 
and of incvitable windmills on the opposite 
shore, And all this we observe standing in 
the shadow of a huge church, the Groote 
Kerk, with a nave of the fourteenth century, 
and a chow of the fiftcenth, and a ggantic 
‘bnck towcr, m which three long Gothic 
arches, botween octagonal tourelles, enclose 
several tiers of windows. At (he top 1s a 
great clock, and below the church a grove of 
elms, through which fitful suohght falls on 
the grass and the dead red of the bnck 
Pavement {80 grateful to feet sore with the 
sharp stones of other Dutch cities), where 
groups of fishezmen are collecting in their 
Dlue shirts and white trousers. 

‘There 1 Little to see ingide this or any 
other church in 1olland , travellers will rather 
seck for the mcmonals, at the Klovemers 
Doelen, of the famous Synod of Dort, which 


was held 1618—xr9, mn the hope of effecting 
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@ compromse betueen the Gomarists, or 
disciples of Culvin, and the Armumuans who 
followed Zwingl, and who had recently ob- 
tained the name of Remonstrants from the 
“remonstrance” which they had addressed 
eight years before im defence of ther doc- 
tines — The Calvinists held that the greater 
part of mankind was excluded from grace, 
which the Armimans demed, but at the 
Synod of Dort the Calvinists proclaimed 
themselves as infallible as the Pope, and 
their resolutions became the law of the Dutch 
reformed Church The Armimuns were forth. 
with outlawed, a hundred mumsters who 
refused to subsenbe to the dictates of the 
Synod were banshed, Hugo Grotus and 
Rombout Hoogerbeets were woprsoned for 
fe at Loevestem , the body of the secretary 
Ledenberg, who committed suicide in prison, 
was hung, and Vin Olden Barneveldt, the 
frend of William the Silent, was beheaded 
in his seventy second year 

‘There 1s inttle 10 the quiet streets of Dort- 
recht to remind one that it was once one of 
the most important commercial cites of 
Holland, takang precedence even of Rotter- 
dam, Delft, Leyden, and Amsterdam. It also 
pemervet a Brvlege called the Staple of 

ort, by which all the carriers on the Maas 
and Rhine were forced to unload them mer- 
chandise here, and pay all dunes imposed, 
only using the boats or poiters of the place 
an their work, and so bringing a great revenue 
to the town, 

More than those in any of the other towns 
of Holland, do the little water streets of 
Dortrecht recall Vente, the houses nsing 
abruptly from the canals, only the luminous 
atmosphere and the shimmermg water chang- 
ing colour like a chameleon, are wanting 

Through the street of wine—Wynstraat-~ 
built over storehouses used for the staple, 
we go to the Museum to see the pictures. 
‘Lhere were two schools of Dortrecht Jacob 
Gentse Cuyp (1575), Albert Cuyp (1605), 
Ferdinand Bol (1 1), Nicolas Maas (1632), 
and Schalken (1643) belonged to the former , 
Arend de Gelder, Arnold Houlnaken, Duk 
Stoop, and Ary Scheffer are of the latter. 
Sunshine and glow were the characteristics 
of the first school, ess and sobnety 
of the second But there are few good pic- 
tures 2t Dort now, and some of the bi 
works of Cuyp are to be found m our 
National Gallery, executed at hs nate 
place and portraying the great bnck tower 
of the church m the golden haze of evening, 
ween across pastures, where the cows 
are lymg deep in the meadow-grass. The 
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works of Ary Scheffer are now the most in 
teresting pictures in the Doitrecht Gallery. 
Of the subject “Chiistus Consolito:” thete 
arc two repruscntations. In thc more stuking 
of these the pike Chiist 15 scated amongst 
the sich, sonowlul, blind, maimed, and on 
slaved, who arc all stitching out then 
hands to Tim Teneath w the tomb which 
the artist executed for his mothe, ¢ omc 
Scheffir, whose touchin, figure iy repre: 
sented lying with outstetched hands, in the 
utmost abandonment of epose 

An cacutsion should be made 
from Dortrecht to the castl. of 
Loevestein on the Khme, where 
Grotus, mmprsoncl in 1619, was 
concealed by lus wife in the ches! 
which brought in his books and 
Imen, It was conveyed safely out 
of the castle by her courageous 
Taud Hsye van Houwenng, and 
‘was taken at first to the house of 
Jacob Daatsclaer, a supposed frend 
of Grouus, who refused to render 
any assistance But his wife con- 
sented to open the cliest, and the 
philosopher, disguised ws a mason, 
escaped to Brabant 

It 1s much best to visit Rotter- 
dam as an excursion om Doit- 
echt. We thought it quite the 
most odious place we ever were in 
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—immense, filthy, and not very pic- 
turesque, Its handsomest feature 1s 
the vast qua} called the Boompyes, on 
the Mans. Here and there a great 
windmill remands you unmistakably of 
whcre you ae, and the land streets are 
intersccted everywhere by water streets, 
the carnagcs being constantly stopped 
to let smps pass through the bridges. 
In the Groote Markt stands a bronze 
statue of Desidernus krasmus—" Vir 
‘saecuu Sul prininus, ct civis omnrum 
pracstantissimus,” which ts the work 
of Henduk de Key set (1662), and in 
the Wade Kerkstratt 1s the house 
where he wis born, msenbed “ Hrec 
st patyt domus, magnus quit natus 
‘Frasinus, + 467,” but 115 nowa tavern 
The great church of St Lawrencc— 
Groote Kah—built in 1477-87, con- 
tuns the tombs of a number of Dutch 
agimitals, ind ins 1 grind pavement of 
monumentil slibs, but 1s othermise 
fughtful Put of stas used as a cart 
house, the lirgest chapel i» a commo 
dious cujxntur’s shop, and the aisles 
rounl the portion used forservice, where 
there his been on attempt it 1estoration in 
punting the 100! ycllow and putting up some 
Indcous yellow seats, ue 2 play ground for the 
childsen of the town, who are frecly admitted 
ww then pu imbulitors, though for strangers 
there 15 a sepuite fee for cach pait of the 
editec they enter 

We went to sec the pictwes mm the 
Mascum bequeithcd to the town by Jacob 
Otto Bosman, but did not admne then 
much It takes time to accustom one's aund 
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to Dutch art, and the endless senta> 
tions of famiy hfe, with domestic furniture, 
pots and pans, &c, or of the sunple local 
lindscapes—clhipped avenues, sandy roads, 
dykes, and cottages, or even of the cons, 
and pigs, and poultry, seem wonderfully ex. 
ented, but where one has too much of the 
ongwals, scarcely worth the mmense amount 
of time and labour bestowed upon them 
‘The calm seas of Van de Welde and Vander 
Caelle only afford a certain amount of rehef 
‘The scenes of village life are seldom pleasing, 
often coarse, and never bave anything ele 
vating to offer or cnnobling to recall We 
thought that the real charm of the Dutch 
school to outsiders consists in the unmense 
power and variety of its portraits 

‘Well, we hated Rotterdam, and thankfully 
felt ourselves speeding over the 
fint, mch lands to Gouda, whae 
we found an agricultural fete going 
on, bannets halfway down the 
houses, and a trumphal arch as 
the entrance to the squire, formed 
of spades, mkes, and forks, with a 
ylough at the top, and decorated 
with corn, potatoes, turnips, ind 
carrots, and comucomas pouung 
out flowers at the sides In the 
squire—a greit cheese market, 
for the Gouda cheese 18 eotcemed 
the best m Holland—is a Gothic 
Stadhos, and, beyond it, the 
Groote Kerk of 1552, of which 
the bare itcnor 18 enhvened by 
the stained windows executed by 
Wonter and Dirk Crabeth in 
155557 We were the better able 
to undtustand the design of these 
noble windows because the cartoon 
for each way sprrad upon the pavement in 
front of it, but one could not help ones 
attention being unpleasantly distracted by 
the number of men of the burgher cls, 
smoking and with their hats on, who were 
allowed to use the church as a promenade 
Gouda also made an unple sant impression 
upon us, because, expensive as we found 
every hotel in Holland, we were nowhere so 
outrageously cheated as here 

It 1 a brief journey to the Hi La 
Haye, Gravenhaye—most dehghtful of little 
cxpitals, with its comfortible hotels and 
pleasant surroundings The town 1s still so 
jaa piatt sans to ment ihe names of “the 

est VI w Europe,” #! ‘Was given to 

t Became ie Jealousy of other towns pre 
vented its having any vote in the States 
General nil the time of Louis Bonaparte, who 
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gave it the pnvieges of acity ihe Hague 
‘bas none of the crowd and bustle of Amster 
dam and Rotterdam, but 1s not dead hke the 
smiler towns of Holland, mdeed, it even 
seems to have a quiet guety, without dissipa- 
thon, of stsown All arountl are parks and 
gardens, whence wide strects lead speedily 
through the new town of the uch bourgeoisie 
to the old central town of the stadholdeis, 
where a beautiful lake, the Vuyver, or fish 
pond, comes as a surprise, with the ccccntric 
old pelace of the Binnenhof nainz stat bt 
out of its waters We had becn tuid it was 
peturesque, but were prepared for nothing 
20 charming as the vancty of stecp roals and 
towars, the clear reflections, the tufted islet, 
and the beautiful colouring of the whole scunc 
at the Viyver We shird the lak and 
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entered the precincts of the palace through 
the picturesque Gudevangen Poort, whic 
Cornchus de Witte, Burgomaster ef Dort, was 
impnisoned mm 1672, on a false accusation of 
Inwing suborned the surgeon Willrun Jicke 
Jaur to murder the Prince of Orange He 
we out hence and torn to pieces by 
the je, together with hus brother Jean 
de Witte, Grand Pensioner, whose house 
remains hid by in the Kneuterdyh 

‘The court of the Binnenhof 15 exceedingly 
handsome, and contains the ancient Goth 
‘Hall of the Knights, where Johann van Olden 
Barneveld, Grand Pensioner, or Pome Mr 
ister, was condemned to death “for having 
conspired to dismember the States of the 
Netherlands, and greatly troubled Gods 
Church,” and in front of which (May 24, 
2619) he was beheaded. 
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Close to the north-cist gate of the Linncn- 
hof 1» tne handsome house culled Mw 
nitshis, contuning the imestamble Picture 
Galley of the Hagne, which will bear many 
vuits” On the ground floor are chiefly 
port uts, amongst which a simple dignified 
yest by Phibppe de Champarne, with a 
far away cxptession, will certunly arest 
tention Decply mtcresting 1s the fxd 
by Ravestevn of William the Silunt, in bis 
roft and ste] x2xmour embossed with gold—a 
deeply hne E fice, with a slight perked bend 
His widow, 1 oun, de Coligny, 1 also repte 
sented, hic a dine porti ut by Schik 
hen of ou Willlam the ibud = Noble tke 
nesses of Si George Sheficld ant his wie 
Ann Wake, by Vandyke, ue a pleasing 
contrast to the ainy warky of Rubens 

‘On the first floor we must sit down befxe 
the great p cue which Rembrwdt punted mm 
hus twenty sixth yt u (1632) of the School of 
Anatomy Hue the shrewd professor, Nacho: 
faus Lup, with a fice biumming with know 
hadge and itelluzence, 1s expounding the 
anatomy of a corpse to a number of membus 
ot the guild of suizeons, some of whom ase 
(ull of cager interest and anquirv, whilst 
others aie wmittentrve the dead figue is 
steatly forshoitened and not repulsive, In 
motha 1071, 4 fine work of ‘Ihomas de 
Keyser icjrcsents the Fou: Burgomasters of 
Amsterdam he _ of the amval of Mane 
de Medicis A lxautiful work of Adian of 
van Ostade 1 fuil of light and charactex— 
Dat only icpicsents 1 stohd boor dinking to 
the health of a fildla, while a child plays 
with a dog an the buckgound 


round “the Immortal Bull” of Paul 
Potter, which wis considered the 
fouith picture in umportance in the 
Louie, when the spoils of Europe 
were collected at Pans De Amicis 
says, lt hves, 1t breathes, with Ins 
bull Paul Potter bu written the 
tue Idyl of Holland” It 15, how. 
evur—Deing really a group of cattle 
—not a pleasing though 1 life hike 
prime Much mote atiriuve 1s 
the exqusite “ Picsentation” of 
Rembraniit (1632) an which Joseph 
and Mary, simple peasants, present: 
the Holy Chulil to Simeon,a glorious, 
old man ina jewcllud robe, who 
mwvokes a blessing upon the infint, 
while other priests look on with 
interest. And pehips the most 
Deautiul work in the whole yal- 
kay ws the Young Tlousckeeper of 
Gerard Dou’ A lovely young woman sts 
at work by an open window looking into & 
street By her stde as the baby asleep a ats 
cradle, over which the maid 1s Jeauing Ihe 
hight falls on the chandelier ani all dre 
houschold belongings of a well to-do citiven. 
to all there 1s the sume marscllous finish , tt 
as sud that the handk of the broom took 
three days to paint 
Thac 1 not much to discover in the 
strects of the Hague In the aie square 
eked the Plem iy the statue of Willtun the 
Silent, with his fm er rused, ected in 
2548 “by the grateful people to the futher of 
then fithurlind.’ In the foh mubket, tame 
storks tre kept, for the same reason that bears 
are Kept wt Berne, because storks aie the 
arms ol the town, But the chia) ithaction 
of the plice hes an ats lovely wilks amid the 
noble beaches and orhs of the Bosch, beyond 
which on the left w Tut ten bosch, the 
favounte palce of Queen Sophie, who beld 
het hterary comt and died there I. looks 
out upon fits, with dykes and a windmill 
All tavellers seem to visit 11,—vh ch must be 
accaselss suiprisc to the extortionate custode 
to whom they have to pay a guiden o head, 
and who will hury them rapully through 
some commonplace 100ms in whieh thete 1s 
nothing really worth seeing One 100m 18 
covercd with paintings ot the Rubens school, 
Snel Bhuch, hugh in the dome, is 2 portrait 
Pnneess Amaha of Solas, who bult 
the house in 1647 

‘A tram takes people for tnopence half 

Penny to Scheveningen thiough the park, a 
thek woed sith charming furest scenery. 


A gloup of admuers will alnays be found | As the trees become more scattered, the roa* 


A FORTNIGHT IN HOLLAND 


of the North Sea is heard upon 
the shore Above the sands on 
the dunes or sand-hills, which 
extend from the Helder to Dun 
lath, 19 a brow terracc, lined on 
one mde by a row of woxten 
pavilions with Aagsand porticoes, 
‘and below it ire long hnes of 
tents, necessuy m the intense 
plue, olile, nearer the waves, ue 
th usan fs of I cchive like refuges 
with tingle fisute seate | in each 
The flat monotonous shore would 
soon pall upon one, yet through 
the whole summes it is an extra 
ordinarily lively scene On Sun 
day afternoons, especially, the 
sands secm as crowded with hu 
man hife as thty are represented 
im the picture of Lingelbach, which we have 
sccn in the Mauntshuis, portiaying the vast 
multitude assembled here to witness the em 
Darkation of Charks II for f ngland 

An excursion must be mule to Delft 
only twenty tninutes distant from the H tgue 
by rul Pepys calls it § a most swcct town 
with bridges ind a nver in cvcy street,” and 
thit 18 9 tolerably vecurate descnpnon All 
the trees are clipped, for in artificial Holland 
tvcty work of Nature 1s aituwizhsed At 
ceituin scrsons, numbers of storks may be 
scen upon the chimney tops, for Delft as 
supposed to be the stork town par ercdlence, 
Yut we could not discover a single nest 





Entrance te St Agate Delft 
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Near the shady canal Oude Delft 1s a low 
building once the Convent of St A,aty, with 
an otnimented door surmounted by 1 rhef, 
Keuding into 2 courtyard It 16 4 common 
lar know for Hollyd which has no local 
Tnstores his no ieud whitever for its 
Iustanc wsocations or monuments Yet this 
1 the reatest shine of Dutch history, for it 
a here thit Willkam the Silent died 

Pluhp 1f bad promised 25 000 crowns of 
okt to any one who would murder the Pr uct 
of Oiin.e An ittempt hid already been 
mide but hid sulcd, and Wallam tefused to 
tule iny measures for self protection, saying, 
“It wuseloss my years are in the hands ot 
God af ther 1 wictch who hrs no fost of 
death my hfe an his hind, however I may 
guudit At Ien,th, 2 young man of seven 
and twenty appearcd it Dalft, who gave him 
self out to be one Guyon, 1 Piotestint son 
Of Purre Gnyon, eaccuted at Besancon for 
having cmbnaeed Calvinism, and declared 
thit he was exiled for his religion herlly 
he #15 Balthazar Gerud 1 1igotud Cxthol ¢, 
‘Dut his conduct in Hollind soon procured 
him the icputation of m evingelicul sunt 
The Prmce took hin, mto bis sernce and 
sent him to rccompiny + mission from the 
States of Hollind to the Court of Trance 
whence he ictumed to bring the news of the 
death of the Duke of Anjou to William = At 
that time the Prince wis hving with his 
court in the convent of St Agila, where he 
recerved Falthwar alone ap his chan ber 
‘the moment was opportune, but tl e would 
be assassin had no ws ready Will am 
gave ium a small sum of money and bude 
dim bold himself in readiness to be sent 
back to Irance With the money Balthazar 
Dought two pistols from a soldier (who aiter- 
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wards killed himself when he heard the 
use which was made of the purchase) On 
the next day, June roth, 1584, Balthazar 
returned to the convent as Wilham was 
descending the staircase to dinner, with his 
fourth wife, Louse de Coligny (daughter of 
the Admural who fell im the massacre of St 
Bartholomew) on his arm. He presented 
lus passport and begged the Prnce to sign 
it, but was told to return later. At dinner 
the Princess asked Witham who was the 
young man who had spoken to him, for ns 
expression was the most termble she had ever 
teen, The Prince laughed, sad xt was 
Guyon, and was as gay as usual. Dinner 
being over, the family party were about to 
Temount the sturcase, The assassin was 
waiting m a dark comer at the foot of the 
sturs, and as William passed, he discharged 
@ pistol with three balls and fied, ‘The 
Prince staggered, saying, “I am wounded , 
God have mercy upon me and my poor 
people” Fis sister Catherine van Schwartz 
bourg asked, “Do you trust in Jesus Christ?” 
He said, “Yes,” with a feeble voice, sat 
down upon the stairs, and died. 

Balthazar reached the rampart of the 
town in safety, hoping to swim to the other 
side of the moat, where a horse awaited him. 
But he bad dropped his hit and his sccond 
pistol in hig fight, and so he was tr1ced and 
seized bufore he could leap from the wall. 
Amid hornble tortures, he not only confcssed, 
‘but continued to trumph im his crime 2s 
jndges belived him to be possesscl of the 
devil. Lhe neat dayhe nas executed His 
nght hand was burnt off in a tube of red-hot 
won, the flesh of his aims and legs was 
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tom off with red-hot pincers; but he never 

made acry. It was not till fis breast was 

cut open, and his heart torn out and flung on 

Ins face, that he expired. His head was 

then fixed on a pike, and Ins body, cut into. 

four quarter, exposed on th: four gates of 
town. 


Close to the Prnsenhof uw the Oude Kerk 
with a Icaning tower. It 1s arranged lke a 
very ugly theatre side, but contams, with 
other tombs of celebntes, the monument of 
Admral Van Tromp, 16g0—“ Martinus Har- 
bert: Trompius "—whose effigy es upon his 
back, with swollen feet. It was this Van 
Tromp who defeated the English fleet under 
Blake, and perished, a8 represented on the 
monument, in an engagcment off Scheve- 
ningen, It was he who, after his victory 
over the English, caused a broom to be 
hoisted at ins mast head to typify that he had 
swept the Channel] clear of his enemies. 

‘The Nieuwe Kerk in the Groote Markt 
(2422-76), contains the magmficent monu- 
ment of Wilham the Suent by Hendnk de 
Keyser and A. Quellin (r621). Black marble 
columns support a white canopy over the white 

figure of the Prince, In the recesses 
are statues of Liberty, Justice, Prudence, and 
Religion, At the feet of Willkam hes his 
favounte dog, which saved his Life from td 
might assassins at Malines, by awakening him 
At the head of the tomb 1s another figure of 
Wilham, of bronze, seated. In the same 
church 18 a monument to Hugo Grotius— 
“ prodigium Europae"—the greatest lawyer 
of the seventeenth century, presented to 
Tenn IV. by Barneveld ag “ La merveille 
de la Hollande,” 
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‘HIS book must read like the story of a 
shadow im a dream to those who think 

that there 1s no eternal world at alt Nothng 
alustrates better the fidehty and shill with 
which Colonel Maunce has pictured for us 
his father’s life—chiefly, as he humocif telts us, 
an hus father's own words—than the force with 
which from beginning to end it impresses on 
us the conviction that here was a man hving, 
and ving eagerly, m time, for ends which 
mere creatures of tune cannot either measure 
or apprehend. It 1s not surprising, there 
fore, that the life of Maunce 15 not what any 
° The Life of Fredersck Denison Mennice fold in 


Letters” dved by his » Bredenck 
Wis Ponti” tn tee Veluees: Mucus & Co 


‘one would think of calling a popular book 

‘And yet it bas already awakened a lund of 
interest which no popular book would awaken, 
for tt » one of the most striking testimonies 
to the existence of an eternal Life, in Mau 

nice’s own sense of the word, that was ever 
yet given. ‘Throughout these twelve hun- 
dred closely printed pages one cannot come 
on the trace of a day of Maurice's life that 
‘was not chiefly lived sn the hght of eternity. 
I don’t, of course, mean that he ved always 
as he humself would have desired to hve 

for one of the chief notes of this remarkable 
book w the sense, not merely of 
humility, but of almost extravagant bumila- 
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tion which marks it I only mean this, that 
whether Maunce hved as he would have 
desired to hive or not, day of his hfe 
seems to have been scored and furrowed 
either mth the passiontte desire so to hve, 
or an almost unreasonable self reproach for 
not having so hyed It has been sad that 
hus hfe was one long pursut of “ unattanable 
ends” by “:nappropnate means” If Mau 
niee’s ends were really unattainable it docs 
not require much literary acuteness to per- 
ceive that any means he took to gain them 
‘qaust necessarily have been mappropnate, 60 
that the epigram, like most epigrams, over- 
reaches steelf, But I thmk it would be 
much truer to say that he lived to pursue 
ends which he actually attamed with much 
more marvellous success than ends of that 
kind are usually attamed, by means which 
often seemed, and sometimes were, clumsy, 
and mote or less mappropriste for the 
end he had inview ‘There was nothing of 
the gemus of delicate adjustment abont 
Maunce — The ends which be attained he 
eames chen with a oat ere of Power, 
and partly, perhaps, by showing how in- 
different he was to the wastmg of himself 
upon them, if only he nught somehow gain 
them even partially at Inst, What Cardmal 
Newman once wrote im reference to St 
Gregory Nasianzen has often seemed to me 
curiously applicable to Maunce — 
* Sqmodta the Allum! our mec dri ng 
er tha world's pref, by oar guts decsding 
ar 
Secs eee coer Joth Joc pled 
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alow foqueince of deed 
‘You, thou bright Angel of the Last didst rear 


‘path wid ey bo hy bate 
Aga Baars worg enured Aad doomed a Pentecoat 
wan soghi” 

So it wos that London heard Maunce's battle 
cry And yet a great deal of his work was 
undoubtedly tentative, awkward, “mappro 
rate.” But the persevering and redundant 
aboriousness with which, when needful, at 
was all done over again, produced an effect 
which could hardly have been produced by 
the Inghest genms for adapting means to 
ends There was the lavishness of the 
eternal world in all his efforts, though there 
was ell the humilation of human madequacy 
too “We have this treasure m earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power may 


‘be of God and not of ourselves,” might be deeper 


the motto of Maunce's career, so httle did he 
feel the brightness of success, and so much 
nevertheless did he really attain. 

And the present Life of Maunce only 
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echoes, alike in its evidence of failure and 
im its evidence of success, the impression 
produced by the carecr of the hving man, 
Tt ws about thirty five years since my most 
mtimate frend, the late Walter Brgehot, 
who was then a student of Lincoln's Inn, 
where he was afterwards called to the Bar, 

took me to hear one of the aftcrnoon 
sermons of the cheplun of the Inn, I 

remember Bagehot’s tellmg me, with his 

usual caution, that he would not exactly 
answer for my being impressed by the ser- 
mon, but that at all events he thought I 
should feel that something diffcrent went on 
there from that which goes on 1n an ordinary 
church orchapel service, that there was asense 
of “something religious”—the last phrase 
Maunice himself would have appreamted—in 

the air, which was not to be found elsewhere 

I went, and it 1s hardly too much to say that 
the voice and manner of the preichti—his 
yorce and manner im the reading dusk, at 

Teast as much as m the pulpit—have lived in 

my metaory ever since, as no other voice 

and manner htve ever lived mit The half 
stern, half pathetic emphasis with which he 

ieee words of the Confession, “ And 

1s wo health in ws,” throwing the weight 

of the meaning on to the last word, and the 

rising of hts vorce into » higher plane of 
hope as he passed away from the confession 
of weakness to the invocation of Gods help, 
struck the one note of his hfe—the passionate 
trust in eternal help—as it had never been 
struck in my hearing before, though I never 
again saw or heard him without again hear 

img it, much as I find it pervading every 
page of this stnking booh. No wonder that, 

m spite of the singular and volummoos 

monotony of the book, for every letter it 
contains 1s written m just the same hev, 

™men 60 eagerly read it to convince them- 

selves that once at least im our generation 

a_whole hfe has been hved, not in the 

effort to escape from eternal realities, but in 

decp dread of losing sight of them even for 

a moment, Mannice was a witness, of in our 

day we have ever bad a witness, toeternal hie, 

and to eternal fe m that sense in which he 

had learnt to define st from St John “ [hisis 

Ife eternal, to know Thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Chnst whom thou hast sent.” 
Hu voice m prayer had that thnll in it 
which betrays the recognition of something, 
than ory pate, and bis eye the 
finty of one 5] ound by a spiritual power, 

to its discernment of which the gazer feels 

humself compelled to bear witness 

Yet a mmpler and homeler man there 
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never was m this world, mndeed he was one to be only transitory and for a few.” What 
who, though he could hardly speik without he chiefly found fault with in himself was his 
showing thrt hts mind was occupied with in» imazinary hardness, Ins deficiency in keen 
visible realties, hed a quite pathetic sense of human emotions and sympatines, though this 
his own madequacy to do what he «desired to deficiency was a mere inference of his own 
do, and the tendercst posuble sympathy with from his want of a vivid perceptive and 
the inke incapactties of others, Indeed, his sensitive life, such as he saw with admiration, 
own wea of himself was curiously unlike the for istance, im bis close fmends Charles 
trath He felt deeply his ovn want of sym- Kingsley and Tom Hughes, Whether he 
patny with most human cmoyments, and tells really felt, as he so often implies that he did, 
Mr. Kingsley that he 1» a “hard Purtan, the temptation of the Phinsee to judge 
almost incapable of enjoyment; though I harshly the sins of others, more powerful 
he alls, “to feel no grudge against within him than very inferior men feel it, it 


try, 
those who have thit which my conscience 18 of course impossible to say. But if he 


tells me it 1s not a virtue but 4 sin to want.” 
Evidently the sin of which he chiefly accused 
himself was his joylessness, and envy of the 
Joyousness of others, and also the tendency 
which the sight of evil in others hud to provoke 
anger in himself of a kind which he could 
not justify, and winch he told himself wis 
Phaisuc On one occasion, when the at- 
tacks levelled at his brother in law John Stcr- 
ing, though thcn no longer living, had 
gieatly gricved him, he wntes —* Love wd 
tmth s<em to lose all connection with the 
name of rehgion, and God to be uitely for- 
Gotten by those who mse His name every 
moment. I wish to confiss the sins of the 
tune as my own. Ah! how needful do I 
{cel at, for the suns of others produce such 
bik in ine, and stir up my unsanctified niture 
50 tunibly” Hus theory of himself ob 
viously was that he was deficient mm human 
fueling, but that thrs consciousness of de 


did, no one ever contended agunst that 
temptation more successfully, or warncd the 
world so well of ts own Pharistic bies But 
itis true, I think, that Maurice did feel so 
strongly upon him the spell of the etern+l 
ond invisible will, that he had some reason 
to dread the temptation to identity it with 
bumself, and to speak as if that which he dis 
cemed outside him were really past of him 
Certainly he did dread this temptation 
more than he dreaded the ordina 
weaknesses to which he was liable, G 
had a warm temper, and acensed himeelt 
freely of having indulged 1t, but he never 
accused himself of thit with half the 
same bitterness with which he accused him 
self of Phansucally judging others He 
knew the eatent of the one danger, but be 
never seemed able to measure for himsclf 
the cxtent of the other, Beanng witness, as. 
tus whole nature cld, to the eternal world, he 


ficiency in human feelmg was good for him, was always, he thought, in danger of imagining 
because at enabled him to refer to the divine that what he judged to be evil, God must jude 
love alone, all the consciousness he had of to be equally evil, and consequently there was 
being ble to stir the hearts of others, In no sin on which he passed such vehement 


most charactenshe letter to myself which 
Colonel Miunce his published, he sys, 
© Phe sense of our sulstantial union as men 
with Christ, and of His union with the 
Father, sometmes comes to me with over 
powenng conviction, not of delight such as a 
Santa Theresa or J énéton may have telt, but 
of its atern, hard, scientific realty, which 


and stern sentences, for he always believed 
that those vehement and stern sentences 
were passed virtually upon himself Colonel 
Mauntce gives us one very curious illustration 
of this in the interesting chapter on the con 
troversy with Dr, Mansel Maurice had al- 
ways accused himself of not having becn 
tender enough with the sceptical leanings of 


makes me Jong that I had the fervour and i Sterling, and of having shown dogmatic hard 
cunestness im making my belief known, ness m dealing with Sterling’s doubts. He 
which I admire and ought not to envy in refers to this in his remarks on the agnostic 
other men But at other umes 1 can think theory of Mansel with the same poignant self 
God for having granted me a cold, uncotdial reproach that he had always felt, saying that 
tempxrament and consttution, on purpose the remembrance of hard and proud words 
that J may refer all love, and all power of spoken agunst those who were crying out for 
2cting upon the reason and the conscience truth will always be the bitterest” of remem 
and the heart to Him. Some day 1 hope brances for one who holds that the Bible tes- 
our tongues may be loosed, and that we may ufies, from its first page to ite last, that God 
as earnestly speak of what we feel to be docs urplant and does satisfy the yearnmg 
deep and universal, as we drop what we find for ‘ruth, and does sausfy st by unveiling 
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Humselfto all who really seek Him, Dr Man- 
acl,in his profound ignorince of Maunce’s 
general ditt, style, and character, was blind 
enough to suppose that this was @ sneer 
directed against vm, though the whole dirft 
of his own book, agunst the terchmg of 
which Maunce was protesting, had been to 
prove that God does not and cannot so unveil 
‘Himeelf to men as Maunce bcheved, but can 
only give us “regulitive” hits, carefully- 
adapted rules af acion—workmg hypotheses 
concerning ITimself—on the assumption ot 
which He directs us for all practical purposes 
to proceed. ‘Iins blunder of Dr. Mansel’s 
exactly illustrates the frequent in1ppiopriate- 
ness of Maurice's languige for the purpose 
of conveying his meaning, even when that 
meaning was newest his own heart. In the 
intensity of his carnestness, he wiote on as if 
in sobloqny, without clealy representing to 
humeelf either the clus of people or the sndi- 
vidual person for whose immediate benefit he 
as wnting, and expresng himvelf much ax 
he would hive expressed himself to the most 
intimate frientt who perfectly understood the 
reseives and allusions by which he qualified 
almost all his teaching © ‘Lhe gieit waste of 
energy of which I have spoken was probably 
never better illustated than in his answors 
to Dr. Mans], full of noble tenth and pas 
sion as they were, “The Dean dul not citch 
his duft at all, and even the theologrins of the 
day hardly caught his diift, 1t was only those 
who had got the key to his mind from the 
study of many previous writings who really 
understood whit he meant And yet what 
he meant was intrinsically lucid as well as 
tiae, and was marked by large intellectual 
grasp. here was no economy of spintual 
power possible to lam 
Perhaps that 1% the reason why Maurice 
influenced those who once fell under his 
spell so much, for it is this wealth of 
energy, which 7s unable to economize its 
efforts, that does exert the greatest effect 
when it produces an effect at all. When 
he was still _a young man of twenty- 
five, Arthur Hallam, the sulyect of “In 
Memoriam,” wrote to Mr. Gladstone: “Ido 
not myself know Maurice, but I Lnow many 
whom be has moulded hike a second nature, 
and these, too, men eminent for intellectual 
Powers, to whom the presence ofa command. 
ing 8) would, m all other cases, be a 
a rather for nvalry than reverential 
acknowledgment. The effect which he has 
oduced on the minds of many at Cambndge 
the smgle ¢reation of that society of the 
Apostles {ior the spint though not the form 
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was created by him) 1 far greater thin I can 
dare to calculate, and will be felt both di- 
reetly and indirectly in the age that 1s upon 
us” Archdeacon Hare one of the authors of 
the “Guesses at Truth," told Mr Llewelyn 
Dames that, mm hus behef, “no euch mind as 
‘Maurice’s had been given to the workd since 
Plato's” And though there sas no trace in 
Maunice of that exquisite imtgm tive grice 
which makes Plato's philosophy so much 
more fascinating than the philosophy of every 
other human thinker, there 13 no doubt thet 
he had more of Plato's eye for discerning the 
evidence of superhumin ori,n of truth, and. 
of the complete mcapacity of our mmds to 
onginate the highest truth, which it 1s given. 
them to perceive, than any Fnglishmar of our 
century, Coleridge himself—to whom he oned 
so much—not excepted ‘There has probably 
never becn a thinker who has more perfectly 
reuhzed himself, and more successfully com- 
pelled others to reahze, thet the truth and 
our knowledge of the truth are of very dif- 
ferent orders of importince , that need{ul as 
at often 1s for us to hnow the truth, the truth 
itself produces its most potent effects whether 
‘we know it or not, the only consequence of 
‘our ignorance of tt being, thit when igno 

rant of it we often stumble up against it and. 
ume ourselves, wherers if tt could cease to 
‘be, we should cease to be with it, dhn 
bung Maunce’s profound conviciion, he 
natually held that Revelation—the truth 
concerning His own being voluntarily com: 
mmumeated to us by Him who 1s the trath— 
must be infimtely the most important prrt of 
all trath, though it cannot of course be sepa- 
ratcd for a moment from the truths concurn- 
ing our condition which God has enforced 
‘upon us by the gradual training of our mmnds 
and bodies ‘This was what made Maunce a 
theoloman. He could not read the history 
of the Hebrew people without feclng s- 
sured that God had tramed that parucular 
race for the express puipose of maueeng 
His own nature through it to men, an 

this he regarded a8 the gieit complement 
and hey to the lessons which in ail other 
races man had been taught concern ng the 
significance of human nature, and of the 
otherwise inexplicable yearnings and wants 
by which that nature as penetrated. Miss 
Wedgwood, m the very stnking paper on 
Maurice which she has contributed to the 
British Quarterly Remew, has contested 
Maunce’s reverence for facts, on the ground 
that there were a good many facts to 
which he could not even persuade himself to 
pay attention. She refers to the facts from 
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which scientiic men are supposed to de- 
duce almost all their general views of the 
meaning of the universe, and I have no 
doubt that, if chal she could also 
illustrate her meaning by the utter indiffer- 
ence which Maurice showed to such nti- 
cisms as those of Bishop Colenso on the 
historical accuracy of the Pentateuch, through 
his inability to conceive that the kind of 
inaccuracy in the Bible for which Bishop 
Colenso contended, had any relevancy at all 
to his own conviction the Bible con- 
tains the key to human history and destiny. 
‘Yet I cannot think that Miss Wedgwood is 
right in regarding Maurice’s indifference to 
these facts as significant of a want of rever- 
ence for fact in general, So far as I can 
judge, it never occurred to him that cither 
physical science or historical criticism, what- 
ever might come of either, could possibly 
break down cither the truth or the import- 
ance of revelation, He did not meddle 
very much with either, because he did not 
think himself well filted to do so with effect, 
and he had the humblest possible opinion of 
is own, Powers whcoeres be terelied oat ot 
¢ range of truths pressing closely upon hi: 

own mind, But though I have often regretted 
that he did not pay more attention to the 
methods of physical science and of historical 
criticism, I cannot say that I think his ne- 
glect to do so betrayed the smallest want of 
reverence for fact. What it did betray was a 
great want of reverence for theories which 
he regarded as unintelligible and unjusti- 
fiable generalisations from facts which he was 
eager to acknowledge. He had no more 
belief that the discovery of aniform laws of 
phenomena could disprove the possibility of 
the supernatural facts recorded in the Bible, 
than he had that the discovery of a mast of 
inaccurate figures in the Pentateuch could dis- 
wove the truth that Moses had been led 
God when he guided ‘his people 

the wilderness to the borders of the promised 
land. Indeed he had never entered into 
the minds of the men who 10 life without 
any belief except in the uniformity of the 
outside ord id ihe inde of the bots 
supposed that the first vis 
revelation must be the, perfect gcouracy of 
all the figures and minute incidents with 
which the memory of that revelation was 
toixed up. It isa pity, I think, that he did 
not more earnestly endeavour to master both 
atates of mind, and to say exactly what one 
who had entered into those states of mind, but 
who held his own faith, 





might have said. appropriate sink or cesy 
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much more to an excessive indifference to 
theory, than to the smallest indifference to 
fact. I should say that whenever he thought 
any fact established by history, he was dis. 
posed even to overestimate its importance. 
Consider, for instance, his frank surrender 
of his own—to me unintelligible—attach- 
ment to the practice of subscription at the 
Universities, and to the ice of reading 
the Athanasian creed in cl CS, £0 £000 ag 
he saw that it was simply impossible to make 
men in general accept his om view of the 
meaning oth practices. Consider again 
his ardent political constitutlonalism, which 
was wholly founded on his reverence for in- 
stitutions which had proved their strength, 
Consider further his extreme lence in 
directing the co-operative societies to which 
he devoted so much of his time, and the 
anxiety with which he strove to keep out 
all innovations for which the theorisers or 
dreamers amongst his companions con- 
tended. Again, to me the charm at once of 
such books as “ Tie Prophets and Kings of 
the Old Testament,” and of such books as 
his “ Metaphysical and Moral Philosophy’ 
depends almost entirely on the love for fact 
shown in both, the naked realism with which 
he accepts such histories as Jehu’s, and the 
characteristic fidelity with which he recounts 
the ing of Hobbes or Spinoza, and con- 
nects it with the facts of their external lives, 
‘The admiration Maurice always felt for men 
who openly confessed themselves in the 
wrong—as Mr. Gladstone, for instance, did on 
the Maynooth question—was, I believe, really 
founded, as he himself said that it was, on 
his belief that facts are ~‘ angels of the Lord," 
against which it is useless and impious to 
struggle. No doubt, like most idealists, he 
made at times a long struggle for opinions of 
his own, which he had teken for something 
more than opinions ; but I do not think he 
ever on any subject once realised the rele- 
vancy of a fact, without endeavouring to 
escertain its full significance and bearing, 
with a humility all his own, “The vestuft 
of God’s own ideas must be facts,” he writes 
to ason, who bad told him how he had heard 
it argued that a Christian legend which 
re to the conscience, might produce 
the same result as a Christian fact, “If he 
reveals His ideas i ish the bees monet 
‘be through facts. . . I believe the modern pro- 
cess of idealising tends to destroy ideas and 
facts both, and to leave nothing but a certain 
of both. The sensation novel is the 
spool for this deposit, 


Bat his neglect to do so, was, I believe, due All historical criticism is good, it seems to 
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me, just so far as it tests facts, in love and 
séverence for facts and for what facts contain; 
“alt is bad and immoral which introduces the 
notion that it signifies little whether they 
tum out to be facts or no, or the notion that 
their reality as facts depends on certain acci- 
dents in the narration of them." I think 
Maurice's reverence for facts was Profound, 
but that the facts which he regarded as “the 
vesture of God’s ideas,” and not the facts 
which he regurded ax “the accidents of the 
narration,” were those to which he accorded 
this reverence. And often, no doubt, he put 
by as an unim- 

portant “acci- 
dent in the nar- 
ration,” what 
another may 
have held to be 
of its essential 
character. Now 
of course the 
most sincere be- 
Tiover in the sa- 
credness of facts 
as “angels of the 
Lord,” must 
select forhimself 
which facts are 
cardinal and 
which are not. 
‘To the man who 
believes that he 
has to establish 
the credit of the 
Bible, before he 
even thinks of 
guiding himself 
by it, the cardi- 
nal facts will be 
the smail con- 
sistencies or the 
small inconsis- 
tencies of the 
narrative, and he P 
will postpone all question of learning from it 
the mind ‘and character of God, tll he is 
quite sure that all the human joints and seams 
are in perfect order. To Maurice, who never 
dreamt of thinking about the Bible from this 
point of view, and who certainly held that the 
revelation it contained was proved at once 
by the strong light it shed on human nature, 
and by the fresh power which it bestowed 
on human nature, the stress laid on numerical 
‘blunders, on petty historical inconsistencies, 
and on the minutie of the literature gene 
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| thought Colenso hardly sober and serious, 
tand too much inclined to weigh grains of 
| dust against the testimony of the soul. How 
; different were their standards of fact may be 
gathered best, perhaps, from the letter in 
| which Maurice declares that to him the 
; Book of Isaiah seems Incidity itself com- 
- pared with Lord Mahon's “Life of Pitt ;" 
“the. difference, of course, being that in 
Isaiah the reference of everything to the 
divine standard is plain, and -only the im- 
{plied human events obscure, while in Lord 
*Mahon's “Life of Pitt” the human events 
are pretty clearly 
a determined, and 
only the stand- 
ard to which his 
policy was re- 
ferred is wholly 
obscure and 
ambiguous. 
After all, were 
not Maurice's 
“facts” the more 
important class 
of facts of the 
two? Events, 
without 
moral motives 
and their spiri- 
tual influences, 
are hardly facts, 
and are cer- 
tainly unintel- 
ligible fects. 
The existence 
of moral mo- 
tives and the 
prevalence of 
great spiritual 
influences are 
facts, and facts 
of the first 
order, even 
where the pre- 
cise events which proceeded from those mo- 
tives and exerted those influences are more 
or less ill-defined and left in shadow. In 
one of Sis Edward Strachey’s very interest: 
ing letters he tells his correspondent that 
“Maurice said the other day that if we 
i facts, we ch: substances for sup- 
that’ which, really does stand 
under an appearance, for that which we ptt 
under it by our imaginations." No more 
weighty or more scientific remark could be 
made ; but, of course, the question rematas 





rally, was hardly intelligible. While Colenso | as to the criterion by which we are to dis 


thought Maurice hardly candid, Maurice | tinguish 


the trustworthiness of the appear- 
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ance Colenso thought he could distinguish 
the untrustworthiness of 2 Instory sufhciently 
by bringmg to 1 ght a great number of minor 
divcieprncics in tt Maurice thought we could 
distinguish its trusts orthimess as regarded sts 
mim features, by comparmg the moral and 
spiritual artecedents mn one pige of the his 
tory with the moral md spintual consequents 
an another, and showing how tiuly they tor 
responded to each other, and hov full of 
human nature, and how fully venfied by our 
own expenencc, wis the connection between 
the diftcrent stages Yor my part I believe 
that both are n ht up to a cutam point, but 
that Maurice hid got hold of immeasurably 
the more important entcnon of the tno. 
Perhips those who have written upon 
‘Maunce have not given enough prommence 
to the mihtant side of bis nature He 
essent ally a spiritual knight-errant and 
was the sid¢ of his nature which alone 
led hum into extragance Such 
stone as those which were called forth fiom 
him by a narrowly denominational meeting 
of “the National Socuty ’ are not unfre 
ent in his iife, and are quite Quixotic 1n 
ther vehemence “ Lhe National Society will 
uther become a meie dead log or it will be 
inspired with a false demoniacal Ife by a 
st of Church clubs, which I do believe mil, 
ten yeus hence have left the Jacobm Club, 
and every othcr, at an mmmeasurable dis 
tince behind them i the mce of wiched- 
niss [speak what I feel—nould that 
I trembied ten times more than 1 do at 
my own prophecy” And again, tn reference 
to a pamphlet o! his own on the Sabbath day 
“The working men_and many of my friends, 
will suppose that I wnte it to plese e 
rebgious woild, which 1 hope will hate me 
more and more, and which I hope to hate 
more and more” Such passages abound, 
but though they express Maurice's very serious 
convicuion, that men ofien do worse 
under the plea of whit they call fidelity to 
therr religious, or for that matter to thew ure 
ligious, opinions than they would ever dare 
todo simply on thei own responsibilty, yet I 
cannot but think that the whole of his horror 
of clubs, leigues, sects, denominations, ure- 
sponsible associahions of every hind, w ex 
Pressed much more in the spit of a kuight 
ertant who has had to fight against them, al 
moat unaxled, than m the spirit of sober judg- 
ment He had learnt fiom the Bible to fight 
boldly, and the epmitof the soldier ran through 
hit whole hfe No man nasa more generous 
enemy when he knew his entagonut. But 
30 man was @ more vehement toe when he 
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was charging against what he thought—often 
hastily—to be a spit of evi! sheltered under 
the vigue autbonty of unknown end irre- 
sponsible orgins «He wntes to Mr Ludlow 
that im his opmion the Bible 1 the hustory of 
God's conflict with evil, and that it assumes. 
that evil is not to be crushed out by omni 
, but to be vinguished m whit may 
be calkd a fur fight “The question is 
whether the unintelligibihty of evi and the 
ommpotence of God 1s a reson for not 
iegarding Him as carrying on a war against 
evil, and for not expecting that in that war 
evil will be vangwshed TT know that thee 
are some who think so For God to make 
‘war instead of crushing evil, if it cin be 
crushed at all, by a simple fiat, 15 for them a 
sinful absurdity What I say 1s, that, if it be, 
the Buble 1 from beginming to end an absur 
dity, for tt as the book of the wire of the 
Lord, It does not define evil, butit assumes 
evil, it assumes evil to be mm a will, at 
assumes evil not to be vanqnishable by an 
omnipotent fixt, it sts forth a process by 
which it has been overcome in a number of 
wills , xt teaches us to pray, ‘ihy will be 
done on earth as it 18 mm heaven,’ where it 18 
done perfectly, rt s1ys that 1f we pray ac 
cordmg to Gods will, He hears ns, and we 
shal) have the petition which we ash of Hum ’ 
And it 18 as a knight errant fighting m the 
wars of the Lord that Maunce must chiefly be 
reguded At the same time a knight errant 
isnot always mn a judicial frame of mind, and F 
cannot belp thinking that when Maurice was 
attacking “the religious wold, ’ or “'the re 
ligious press,’ or any other anon mous organ 
of “ religions" notions which seemed to him 
profoundly rrelyzous, he almost forgot that 
these people, however they might be hood- 
winked by ignoring their individual responsi- 
bility, had still the consciences and spirits of 
men “I have heard,” be wiites in one very 
able Ictter to Sir T, Acland, “of a poor 
crerture in St Luke's in a lucid moment 
snatclang a lady by the arm who was visting 
the asylum, with the exclametion, ‘Have you 
thinked God for your reason to day?” and 
then relapsimg mto fury Surely one of 
these men [political journalists] might sry to 
either of us,‘Have you thanked God to 
day for having pasded throngh 2 debatme 
society with any portion of your souls unde- 
?? and at least to one of us,’ Have 
you meddled with penodicals, and have you 
thanked God that you still think, love, go to 
church, and find any one to love you?’” 
There 1s all the pent up wrath here 
who felt how full the press of his day was of 
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wmieal pretension and dishonest judgment, 
and doubtless both m that day and in this 
there was enough justfication for wrath 
But 1t 1s poured out as the soldier pou: out 
‘his wrath on the foe whom he is fightmg, not 
as the judge passes sentence on the oftender 
whose case he has heard. And while the 
soldier lhe element in Maunce was one of 
the noblest aspects of his nature, it often led 
Tum into extavagant expressions, which he 
would, on calmer consideration, have hm 
self described as overstrained and perl 

uochantable, Tor 1t 1 possible surely to be 
unchantable to associations or sects, as well 
as to individuils Indeed, he says in one 
letter to Archbishop ‘Irenely, that the spint 
dwells in the body, and m each of its mem- 
bers as such, and not as mdividuals The 
spint man individual 18 a fearful contradic 
tion.” If that be so, the spint which unites 
men together in any association, however 
temporary, 1s the true bond of that associ 
hon, and if that be on the whole good, which 
no man will decule off hand that it 18 not, even 
though it be anonymous and insufficiently 
weg ited with responstbility, there must be 
uncharitableness in_ bitterly condemn; 

Mauuce, howcver, had seen so much 
evil spit in religious and pohtical cotenes 
and sects, that he was apt to charge at them 
whenever he came upon them, almost as if 
they mast be spintual fieebooters and foes of 
tuuth and peace It 13 for the same reason, 
I think, that his many self accusations seem 
to the reader extrivigant. He accuses him 
self of being sinful in not taking 2 more 
vivid enjoyment 10 the works of nature and 
the natwal Lfe—a matter over which surely 
@ man has about as httle control as he has 
over the fineness or bluntnes of hw senses , 
of the “vice” of reserve , of having resisted 
God's goodness more than any others of his 
fellow creatures, and »o forth, m almost 
every conceivable way He had, im fact, 
none of that patience and toleration for 
what he found deficient in humsclf, which 
Fendlon presses on us es a duty wherever it 
does nat covera really false selfexcuse, But 
this sgain is due to the mbtent spirit 
which was so strong m Maurice, He could 
not have tuted so chivalrously against all 
the moral and spiritual tyrants of the day, if 
he had not tilted with still more passionate 
fervour agamst the weaknesses and sing 
which he discovered m hus own heart In 
lus indignatipn against himself he called 
humself cqld blooded. In realty Maunce 
had the bot blood of the genume reformer, 
the reformer who begins by assailing hunseil, 
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But knight errant as he sas, there waa no 
caprice or tolerance of caprice m Mauuce, 
Firs aggressiveness was the aggressiveness of 
Spmntual chivalry against the dogmatists who 
1p his behef had repelled men fiom Christ, 
and nothing shocked him more than the 
prospect of obtaining followers for himself at 
the cost of the Church and the Church's 
Master, His whole teaching was a protest 
against the delusion of redemption through 
opimon, whether night or wrong, and an 
assertion of redemption through the hfe of* 
God incarnate in the nature of man“ ihe 
ght of the sun is not i you, but out of 
you, and yet you can see everything by it 
af you will open your eyes,” was the analogy 
by which he loved to illustrate the difference 
between the power of opmion and the power 
of that truth of which even the correctest 
opmion 1s but a faint reflection, He held 
this so strongly that he made hight even of 
the duty of bringing feeling into harmony 
with faith, “Faith first and feeling atter= 
wards 13, I believe, the rule which we are 
always tying to reverse,” be wntes, and 
that w one of the keys of us teaching, “In 
quietness and confidence 1s our strength,” he 


the says again, “ but not im thinking of quietness 


and confidence, o: gneving that we have 60 
little of cither.” In a word, Maurice was 
one of the greatest of those teachers who 
have impressed upon us that it 18 not by 
virtue of any conscious state of ours that we 
can be redeemed, but by a power which can 
dispense, and dispense even for an indehmite 
ume, with our own recogmtion of its bene- 
ficence, just as the body 1s restored to health 
influences of the hfe giving chrracter of 
we are often quite unaware, Once, 
when a lady ashed him bis belief a3 to our 
recognition of each other hereafter, he re- 
phed that that question always made bun 
say to himself, “Ah, how litth we have re- 
cogmsed each other here! muy not that be 
the first great step in recognition?" and he 
would have apphed the some remark in an 
even sense to our recognition of the 
source of truth. Our secognition of the {nth 
may be necessary to our own happiness, but 
itis the heat and light which proceeds from 
it, not our recognition of that heat and ght, 
which heals us And we may surely aay tne 
same of Maunce bree Biota hitle chd we 
recognise him here , and how much, in spite 
of that want of recogmtion, did he effect Jor 
us! May it not be the first slep m our retog- 
Ration of him hereafter, that we should under- 
stand how litte i reality we ever recogawsed 
hum truly here? 


“YT MEAN TO WAIT FOR JACK.” 
& Hesson tor Faders. 
By FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., Avruor oF "Sonos mm Sorszinz.” 
Qyzer Kate at Wyndham’s Dairy, and Jack of Oldham Mill— 
Oh, long they woo'd and fond they coo'd, a faithful Jack and Jill) 
But times were bad for Jass and lad, and sadly both confess‘ 
"Twas not the thing to buy the ring before they'd lined the nest. 
“Courage, lad!" said Katie.“ Yes, we'll have to wait ; 
Bat though, my dear, its twenty year, I'll take no other mate.” 


Bat England wanted Jacky, for war was in the air, 
And arms more grim were press'd on him than Katie's bonny pair. 
So all throngh Spain, in rough campaign, he chivied bold Moss0o, 
And fired his gun and made him run like fun at Waterloo, 
‘When the lads came round her, Katie bade them pack, 
‘There's girls enow * for you to woo; I mean to wait for Jack.” 


‘The grey in Katie's ringlets were mingling with the brown, 
‘When, bump-a thump, an eager stump came pegging through the town, 
“It’s me, you see, come back," says be, “except a leg or so 5 
And safe and sound here's twenty pound ; so let the parson know.” 
Jingle, jangle, jingle! set the bells a-chime, 
And health and bliss to love like this that bravely bides its tne. 


[Mfuncal copynght usvested in Messrs. Robert Corks & Co,, New Puslington Stroet.} 
© Pronounce ened, as coramoniy 10 the Midlands, 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE AMERICAN BISON. 


By C, F. GORDON CUMMING. 


AMONG the many sources of grievance 
which inate the red men of America to 
look with hatred and dread on the white 
men who have despoiled them of their birth- 
right, none is more valid than the cruelly 
wanton wholesale destruction of those vast 
herds of buffalo (or, more properly speaking, 
American bison*), which, till the Anglo-Saxon 
appearedon the scene, afforded a never-failing 
supply of food for all the Indian tribes, who 
deemed their wild catile to have been spe- 
cially provided for their sustenance by the 
Great Spirit, and who rarely slew more than 
‘were necessary to supply the tribe with need- 
ful food. 
How the name of buffalo came to be a] 
ied to @ creature so totally unlike 
of Ams, I am ata loss to imagine ; the 
latter, with its slate-coloured hide, low tore- 
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‘head, and large retreating horns, being one 
of the most docile and humbletooking of 
animals, whereas the American bison, though 
in truth a timid and inoffensive beast, has an 
appearance of the utmost ferocity, derived 
from the huge bulk of his forequarters and 
head, hia shaggy mane and fiery eye, He is 
an unwieldy creature, and wall stupidly stand 
still, apparently never dreaming of danger, 
while a score of his fellows are shot down by 
his side. Yet at other times he will charge 
madly at some object—a man, of, perhaps, 
8 railway train, rushing onward at full gallop, 

with a lumbering, thundering, heavy tread, 
Few creatures are more sipgularly devoid 
of the instinct with which most animals are 
40 largely endowed, Once they have decided 
ona line of march nothing will tum them 
aide. They will deliberately rush up to the 
or approach danger in almost any 
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form that may present itself. In the same 
way, should they have occasion to cross a 
stream, they plunge in recklessly, and as 
Mkely as not select the very spot where a 
dangerous quicksand has formed. 
A notable instance of this occurred in 
1867, when « herd of about four thousand 
ison endeavoured to cross the South Platte 
River, The waters were barely two feet in 
depth, but quicksands had formed in the 
channel, and the foremost ranks of bison 
atuck fast and commenced to sink. Those 
immediately in the rear, goaded on by the 
homs and pressure of those farther back, 
pushed onward, trampling over their unlucky 
Teaders, but only to share their fate, being 
immediately drawn into the quicksands 
beyond. This terrible struggle continued 
till the whole bed of the river, half a mile in 
width, was literally covered with dead or 
dying bison, and it was estimated fully two 
‘thousand most have perished in the attempt 
to cross the stream. 
Peed pen pore dreyt oe 
to pour westward, the bison ranged in 
countless myriads over the vast plains which 
lie between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, At different 
seasons they migrated from one district to 
another, sometimes in separate herds, at 
other times #0 many herds joined company 
that formed onc vast army, covering 
many miles of country. Thus Mr, Black- 


ay 


bands For the remorseless bide-hunters 
had ravaged the country, slaughtering whole- 
sale, old and young, in season and out of 
season. For forty miles along the north 
bank fe fens River there was a con- 
tinuous line of putrescent carcasses, "rendering 
the air pestilential and offensive to a degree. 
‘They lay so thickly strewn that, in one spot 
of four acres, Mr, Blackmore counted sixty- 
seven carcasses. ‘The hunters had formed a 
line of camps along the banks of the river and 
bad shot down the thirsty creatures when, 
night and moming, they came to the river to 





___Inlike manner Colonel Dodge relates how, 
in May, 1871, he drove along the course of 
the Arkansas River, and for a distance of 
twenty-five miles his route lay along 2 broad 
valley which was literally alive with countless 
small herds of from fifty to two hundred 
bison, forming in fact one immense herd. 
The ‘whole country appeared one moviny 
mass of these st black creatures, travel 
ling slowly to the northward. 

On catching sight of so unusual an object 
asa horgemn, many herds in peas 
stampeded and al at full speci ly 
towards him, pouring down from the hills, no 
longer in separate herds, but in one immense 
compact mass of plunging enimals, mad with 
fright, and irresistible as an avalanche. It was 
an awful moment, but the wary hunter waited 
till the advancing column was within fifty 


more has told us* how, in the autumn of yards ofhim when he fired, and the startled 
1868, while he was crossing the plains on the herd divided and poured onward in two 
Kansas Pacific Railroad, for a distance of up- streams, to right and left of him, This oc 
wards of @ hundred and twenty miles, be- curred again and again in the course of that 
tween Elbsworth and Sheridan, the train morning's drive, and though he only fired in 


ed through an almost unbroken herd of self-defence, not being in want of meat, he 
ith nevertheless had twenty-six buffalo tongues 
in his waggon ere he reached his destination. 
Had he been inclined for butchery, there was 
Titerally no limit to the numbers he might 
have slain, 

In each of the many minor herds, the 
cows and Se ee in the 
centre, and the bulls a protecting ri 
allroend then. When ro Hes meet ad 
merge the same arrangement is o! 

‘pulls of both parties simply extending them- 
selves in a larger circle, so as to form a strong 
wall of protection, Strange to say, in the 
hour of danger, the cow-mother unhesitatingly 
abandons her calf, and leaves it entirely in 
charge of the bulls, who fulfil their duty as 
most devoted is 

Colonel 
which wae to him by an 
whose altention was attracted 


ison. The plains were blackened with 
eth Peep oer togs to ap is allow 
unusually is to pass. few years 
later, when travelling over the same line of 
railroad, it was a rare sight to see a few herds 
of froma ten to twenty bison. 

‘Very similar was his experience in the 
southern district between the Arkansas and 
Cimarron Rivers. He tells us that in 1873 
he travelled over a tract of a hundred miles 
south of Fort Dodge, and was never out of 
ight of bison, but in the following autumn, 
on travelling over the same district, he found 
the whole country whitened with bleached 
and bleaching bones, and did not see bison 
(buffalo, he them, according to American 
Custom) till he was weil within the Indians’ 
Keserved territory, and then only in scenty 


Bayh fest." Col. 
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by seeing a 
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Iutle knot of six or eight bull-bison standing 
in a close curcle with their heads outwards, 
while in a concentne circle, at some fifteen 

distance, sat at least a dozen large 
grey wolves. Afler a few mioments the bulls, 
still keeping in & compact mass, started on a 
trot to join the main herd, distant about 
half a mile, Then rt was seen that these 
fauthful forhere were guaiding a poor hitle 
new-horn calf, who was seacely able to walk. 
After going about a hundred paces it lay 
down, and the bulls formed 2 circle as bs fore ; 
the wolves, who bad trotted beside them, 
again sat down in an outer cucle, anxiously 
watching their opportumty, It was too late 
ip the evenmg and too far from the camp for 
the spectator of this strange scene to linger 
hil the end, but he felt no doubt that the 
hitle calf had been safily conveyed to his 
mother. 

It 1s lamentable to think of the rapidly 
approaching exterminatron of these valuable 
creatures Although the white men have all 
along lulled them far more recklessly than 
the Indians would ever have done, 1t 1s only 
within the last ten years chat the cruel whole- 
sale blaughter has been carned on systemati- 
cally, In 1872 speculttors seem for the fitst 
time to have dully realised the market value 
of the Indes, and as buds of prey gither 
around the cation, so did countless need 
adventuters pour in from all quarters, all 
bent on the destruction of these great herds 
af wild cattle, Fiom that time the luckless 
bison neie allowed not a moment of rest or 
pence. Merchants at every town along the 
diffrent railway lines (the Union Pacific, 
Kansas Pacific, and otliers) furnished am- 
munition and outhts to countless hunting 
butchers, 2nd established a great trade in 
hides, Many of the men thus sent out weie 
such raw hands that they wounded far more 
than they hulled, and aumed multitudes of 
hides fiom sheer ignorance of how to preserve 
them. So, although hundreds of thousands 
of shins were sent to market, they probably 
did not represent one-fifth of the actual 
number of slaughtered beasts, all of which 
were slam solely for thar hides, and an 
incalculable amount of good meat was utterly 
wasted, 

‘When this hac gone on for about @ year, 
an effort was made by the merchants to or- 
oe the huntiag expeditions an a still 

it qrale, and to take measures foi the 
better preservation of the hides, and for 
smoking and cuing the meat, but even after 
‘this the waste contmued to be altogether 
sppalling. The offical statisuca given by 
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Colonel Dodge present a termble picture of 
ruthless, selfish destruction, of what should 
have been protected as State property, for 
the four use of all men, In 1872, he says, 
there was apparently no limit to the num- 
bers of buflalo m the Arkansas Valley, 
they seemed to be everywhere, in countless 
throngs. In the autumn of 1873 he wont 
over the same ground. Where, mn the pre- 
vious sear, he had seen such vast herds, 
there were now myriads of carcasses—-the 
vast plain, which only a twelsemonth before 
teemed with animal life, was transformed to 
a dead, putnd desert, the air foul with sich. 
ening stench. He travelled ninety miles 
ere be found a herd, and even there the 
boundary line of the State was picketed with 
hunters, guarding the boundary ofthe Indian. 
temtory, wto which they dared not venture. 
‘There seemed to be more hunters than 
buffalo, 

All along the banks of the South Platte 
the enemy were encamped, knowing that in 
that thusty land the herds must come to the 
miver to dunk, Every attempt to approach 
the water was the signal for a volley of nfle 
bullets, and but for the mererful protection of 
night the luckless bison would have had no 
chance at all Even the beavenwent dark- 
‘ness was of ttle avail, foi the butchers lighted 
fires all along the nver banks, and fired 
guns at mtervals to drive back the herds, 
so that, though mad with thirst, they were 
Sometimes hept from approaching the water 
for four days and nights. 

‘Thus day and night the miserable creatures 
are incessantly harassed. “Every drink of 
water, every mouthful of grass, 1 at the ex- 
pense of life, No sooner do they stop to 
feed, than the shaip ciack of a nfle warns 
them to change position. ‘Lhey are driven 
fiom one water-hole to meet death at an- 
other.” The shooter hides himself in some 
favourable spot, and fires at the nearest beast. 
‘The othets, attracted by the blood, collect 
round their wounded comade. Again the 
arfie does 118 work, and the poor stupid herd 
only crowd more wonderingly round the 
sufferers stating in mmbecile amazement as 
one after another totters and falls. The 
une 1s so near that each shot suffices for one 
Afe, and the number killed us only hited by 
the number of animals in ihe herd, oe toe 
Prospect of the hunting party being able to 
shin them, 

In the beginning of this Inde trade the 
slaughter was 80 reckless that mulutudes of 
bison were left to rot without even an atten) 
to skin them. Colonel Dodge states that 
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has himself counted one hundred and twelve 
carcasses inside of « semicucle of two hundred 
yards radius, all of which had been killed by 
‘one man from the sume spot, im less than 
three-quarters of an hour? 

When the frst haphazard slaughter was 
abandoned m favour of an organized system 
it was found expedient that cach hunting 
party should consist of four men—one to 
shoot, two to skin, and a fourth to stetch 
the hides, take care of the camp, and cook 
In disticts where the game ts abundant 
more shutners were enlisted. The outfit was 
as meagre as could well be conceived, a 
couple of blankets to aac man, a common 
tent, a Dutch ovem a ten-gallon water-keg 
(very necessary to men who might have to 
camp fir from water), @ coffee-pot, frying-pan, 
and atm plate and cup for each man consti- 
tuted the baggage. ‘The skmning knives did 
duty as table knives, and forks or spoons are 
superfluous Nor were the stores supplied 
by the merchnts luxunics. A few pounds of 
cOffee and of sugar, a hitle salt, a few beans, 
and a sack of flour, completed the com- 
essanat. OF course the meat supply was 
‘uulumted, 

Eycn where preparations were made for 
preserying the good ficsh, only the tongue 
and hind quarters were saved. “The loin, 
nibs, hump—all the best and most savowy 
paits of the animal—were left to rot, or were 
eaten by wolves. In the very large majority 
‘of casts, the whole carcass wns left to rot 
where it fell.” Is 1t not pitiful to hear of 
‘such wanton and wasteful slanghtci and loss 
‘of good meat which, by reasonable care and 
yudgmnent, might all have been utilised to 
feed the multitudes in other distucts ? 

The statistics of this massacte, given by 
Colonel Dodge, would seem incredible, were 
they not so catefally compiled by one so 
thoroughly acquamted with his subject. He 
finds that 1 the three years, 1372 73 74, no 
Jess than three mulion one hundred thousand 
bison, at the lowcst computation, must have 
perulied at the hands of white men, to supply 
the quantity of hides delivered by the princi- 
pal railways, while fully another milion must 
be estimated as having been taken by the 
Hudson Bay Company, the hunters from 
Menico, Colorado, Texas, and certain Indian 
tnbes, or sent zn the form of bufialo robes to 
the Western States. In the sume period, 
various other Indian tribes (seeing their 
Heaven given herds so ruthlessly destroyed) 
have striven at least to secure as many hides 
as possible for the manufacture of robes, so 
they are credited with the slaughter of one 
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milhon two hundred thousand. 
of about and a half milton af bison are 
estimated to have perished m the short space 
of three years '—a number not very far short 
of that of all the cattle in Great Britain. 
‘While this selfish destruction of a nationat 
food supply was going on, Congress talked a 
good deal of the necesuty of intetfermg, but 
took no action. It was sugzested that at 
least these wholesale robbers of public pro- 
peity, should be heavily taxed, and thit the 
bat pelts might very well be made to pry 
a taxof £1 on erch skin, and that every 
pelt not having the Government duty stamp 
should be forfeited. Thus the buffalo hide 
tade would at least have become a fruitfin! 
source of revenue. ‘The subject was, however, 
allowed to drop—the property of the State 
wis all monopohed by a body of adventurers, 
and only the railway companies derived large 
profits from the freight of enormous packets 


‘Thus a total 


Mcanwhile, “many of the wild Indians of 
the ptains, depnved of thei ordinary suste- 
mince, driven to desperition by staivation 
(Government rations not bemg forthcoming), 
have tiken to the warpath” Many of the 
tubes, hitherto friendly to white men, hive 
joined the hostile Sioux. White men slrue 
in the general sufferng. Many a hirdy 
pioncer and settler, who hitherto has always 
counted on a winter sioie of meat, 18 now 
deprived of this natural resource, and com- 
plains bitterly, and with good cise, of the 
selfish greed which has destroyed the food 
supply of the country 

So early as 1873 this depnvation was 
realised, when the harvest in Kansis having 
been destioyed by the ravages of grass- 
hoppers, troops were sent by Government to 
kill meat for the starving families of the 
settlers, buton reaching the hunting grounds 
the soldiers found that the “ buffuo shinners” 
had been before them, and hau sc icely left 
@ buffalo im the distuct 

So the vast herds have vinished from the 
Great Plain—melting away hhe snow before 
the summer sun, Alrcady the Ameticin 
Dison 1s well nigh an extinct anual. ‘Ihe 
fact that he has not yet been wholly exterm- 
nated is doe only to the nature of the ground 
where some herds siti! find retuge, far tom 
ther nttural haunts, and m drincts weil 
guarded by Indians. Here for a few years 

they may contuve to exist—a poot 
handful of refugees, whtch alone survive to 
prove to the Indias and Americans ofa 
future generation that the tales of ther an- 
cestors were not altogether fiction. 
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A STROLL UP THE BRATHAY. 
By HERBERT RIX, B.A. 


“I AM half convinced,” said Nathaniel 

Hawthorne, floating in & skiff on the 
calm surface of one of those broad rivers of 
‘the West, “that the reflection is indeed the 
reality, the real thing which Nature imper- 
fectly im: to our grosser sense. At any 
fate, the disembodied shadow is nearest to the 
soul” And the words came to my mind 
with new force as 1 paddled across the head 
of Windermere and paused now and then 


to: gaze downward into the ideal beauty of Brathay and Rot! 


‘that reflected world. 

But if the unreal seemed to be the actual, 
still more did the actual seem to be unreal, 
Any very sudden transition produces some- 
thing of this impression of unreality, and this 
perfect calm of unruffiedlakeandof mountains 
Dlue with summer haze, coming so swiftly 
upon the rush and delirium of London life, 
seemed more like a dream, or some strange 
adventure in the world of fancy, than that 
which we call “reality.” 

A solitary gull, white and silent, was sailing 
to and fro m stately curves like some brood- 
ing spirit of the air, now hovering for a 
moment to touch the ‘lake with his webbed 
feet, now stooping his neck to snatch a drop 
from the surface in mid-fight, and anon 
floating far, far away down the glimmering 
stretch of waters. High overhead, too high for 


any sound to reach the ear,.a flock of wild-" 
duck crossed the sky, travelling painfally i in 
Indian file with outstretched necks and heavy 
plodding flight. A coo of pigeons from a 
neighbouting wood, a slumberous murmur of 
distant waters, and ever and again, o breath 
whispering through a bank of grassy reeds, 
served rather to reveal the stillness than to 
break it. 

i tumed the row up steam where the 

y come rolling down to- 
gether into the head of Windermere, Mea- 
dows fringed with.“ragged robin” were on 
the right, and on the left a low bank ot af sode, 
decked here and there with tall h 
yellow and purple iris. Kine grazing Selon 
the river margin scampered away, startled by 
the splash of the skulls. Swallows went 
skimming to and fro, and gnats played in the 
shadow of the trees, seeming, from their 
multitude and swiftness, like a mist upon the 
surface of the stream, ‘Then a sharp bend to 
westward gave a peep of Ambleside with the 
old church set prettily upon the hill ; another 
‘bend gave a peep of the gdale Pikes; and 
finally, a long pull and a strong pull took the. 
boat past the Croft with its fine beeches and 


smoothly shaven lawns, past high banks of 
fern and foxglove, and almost ath, the 
ivied arches of Brathay Bridge. © 
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Beyond this point, the Brathay cannot te 
explored by water, 30°1 let the boat at Water 
head, took the road across the Rothay, and 
pasmng through the white cottages and ros + 
covered porches of Clappersgate, regained 
the bridge, and resumed the stream at de 
point where I had left it, 

‘And now, before we commence our wa & 
up the Brathay, let us just st for a htte 
while upon. this low wall, so prettily tufte 1 
with the pink blossoms and the red-tinte 1 
leaves of herb-robert, and let us listen to tl > 
gurgle’of the beck a8 it hurries down amot 3 
the mossy stones. Or stoy! let us choo: 
mptead this rocky promon ory just Leyon ? 






the entrance of Brathay Hall, where we car 
Iisten tq the waters im a louder key, as th: 
stream sweeps over this line of boulders 
What a seat for a poet| ‘The very stone ot 
which we stand isa thing of surpassing beauty 
covered as it 18 with wild-thyme and golde: 
hawkweed, like stars shming from a purpt 
sky. Look down the stream where the whit: 
front of old Brathay gleams thuough the scan 
branches of this young oak! Look up th: 
stream where the long vista of oak, birch 
larch, and willow, ends in a vision of moun 
tam peaks capped with filmy clouds an 
mantled with a haze of blue! Look acros 
the ktream at the hrenriance of haneveuckh 





t 
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and wild-rose on the further bank! What 
wonder that Lakeland is a land of poets! 
And then, when you have drunk your fill of 
beauty, follow the river along the Lancashire 
side, past Brathay church nestling song, the 
pines on yonder rock, and along this land 
path hedged with whortleberries, and over- 
shadowed by lofty trees, with glimpses of the 
brawling little Brathay all the way. 

Emetging from this wood, 4 stiffish bit of 
hill brought me presently to’ Skelwith Fold. 
There are a few cottages here, and in front 
of one pf them an old labourer was clearing 
the nettles and rank weeds with » reaping- ‘ 
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= is this called Skelwith Fold?” I 
asked a 


“Oot it's an auld ancient neame,” he 
answered, as if that were sufficient expla- 
nation for anybody, 

“ Perhaps it takes its name from some 
sheepfold?” I suggested. 

“ Ay, something o’ thaat.” 

The old man evidently thought, and per- 
haps rightly, that clearing nettles was more 
ion it than speculating on the origin of 
placenames, sot _ him aot a work, and 

jicked my way through a neighbounng byre 
Toto the €eld beyond where, Lom a Dig rock 
called “Sov FIL” there is 2 famous new af 
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the Brathay Anh ‘The village of Skelwth 
Bridge nestles below, at a distance of some- 
thing Jess than balf'a mule, its white-washed 
cottages gleammg agamst the dark foliage 
behind = Near to the village and a little way 
above the bridge 1s Skelwith Force—a rush of 
white foam between wooded banks On the 
left 1» Lingmoor, on the right, the ragged end 
of Loughrigg ; and betwetn the two nse the 
Langdale Pikes, cloud capjeu. I sat and 
watched them—those grand old Pikis — 
changing thew mood every moment that I 
looked, now angry, now smilmg, now distant 
aud sullen, and then, as the ight poured from 
@ cloud rift seeming suddenly to come nearer 
and nearer till that foaming mill which courses 
perenmally hke a tear down one weather 
‘beaten cheeh, gleamed into distinctness, and 
one could trace every winkle in the furrowed 
brow. Anon the mft would close again, a 
grey mist would steal across the scene, and 
the “twin brethren” would retire in dignity, 
feehng, perhaps, that beneath the genial sun 
shine they had too hghtly laid amde ther 
grandeur, Glonous old Pikes! bow human 
you seem to us} and what friendship the 
eart may come to feel for you, perceiving, as 
at were, beneath your ume worn faces 
ving Spint of iy Nee! 
sharp turn to the nght now me 
down a stecp dechvity to ade orvey 
‘between walls thickly covered with moss, 
pelzpodies, wood sorre), and massos of blue 
tecase. On the way dowa T overtook & 
labourer, and as we sd together beneath 
the shelter of one umbrella {for one of those 
spasms of rain, so frequent here, had just 
burst upon us) I asked him af he could 
explain why people dwell im cities instead of 
coming to live m these beautiful places. 

‘He wassure he hoped they would not come, 
he saad, for things were dear enough as it was, 
and that would make them dearer, st was 
hard for labouring people to make ends meet. 

“Te rent so high, then ?” I quired, 

“No, uy, trent of cottages 1s terr’ble low, 
‘but victuals 1s high, and a cart o° coals costes 
you one and threepence: a shilling at the 
atation and threepence for carting It only 

htpence or minepence in a 
chidren, too, can’t work now hit 
they've served their tame at t’ school, unless 
they teakes their certificate before, and it sn’t 
one in twenty does thaat—not mm these parts” 

From Skelwxh Bridge, canng more for 
‘beauty than brevity, I decided to take the 


field-path along the north of Elterwater, and 
then, rout the end of that lake, to follow 
the course of the Lutle Langdale Beck to 


the plain, 
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Fell Foot. So E tumed up the lane past the 
bobbin-mll, where piles of birch and syca- 
mote were waiting to be turned and bored and 
punched ito all manner of epmdles, seels, 
pegs and other matters, paused awinle at 
Skelwith Force to watch the plunge of the 
niver between those tno bluffs of rock and 
the frantic. tossmg and leaping of the foam 
below, and then passcd out into the fields of 
standing grays. Lbcy were gay, were those 
two fields, wuh hawkweed and marguerites, 
which nodded and laughed tozether in the 
breeze, wlule red-winged butterfies fitted 1n 
and out among the flowers, and litle shm 
dragon fires of the brightest blue went dart 
ing to and fio or hove on the bendy 
blossoms. The path led thiough a coppice 
on the margin of Elteiwater, fiigrumt with 
meadow sweet and resplendent with the large 
blossoms of the meadow crancsbill, and then 
out into the fields again, mith a wall or two 
to cumb and the Langdale Pikes always in 
font, till finally rt struck the road and in half 
a mile or so brought we to Colwith Force. 

Now Colmth Force cannot be seen with 
out a gust, not wm the least because you 
really want one, for the path 1 perfectly 
‘but because she keeps the hey in her 
So I set myself to find this same 
for 1t would not do to pass such a 
known waterfall without seeing it She 
‘not in her cottage, nor waS she in her 

« she was not on the bridge, nor up 
nor in the copse. Messengers of 
‘sorts and shapes and sizes were sent in 
search of the guide, tll, by and-by, up she 
came, panting m an agony of fear fest she 
should lose the chance of a suxpence, 

‘The guide safely conducted me slong & 
straight and even path toa point where there 
was a comfortable seat, whereon she strarght- 
way plumped down, and left me to my own 
devices 


. 


In one respect ales Sone 1s somewhat 
diwappomung It w en into ap upper 
and a lower fall, and there 1s no accessible 
pomt from which you can get the combined 
effect of the two. Nevertheless, the picture 
looking up the stream us very fine, with Wether- 
lam just coming m between the banks. 

I descended a slippery ladder to the rach» 
below, and spent some time there in viewing 
the lower reach, while the guide pheidly 
waited for me above. When | rejomed her 
I ventured to ash whether, uader her guid 
ance, anybody had ever fallen over the preci 
pice into that swirlmg pool of foam beneath 
and she mformed me very calmly that some 
body 4cd. He was a gentleman, it scema 
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who was gpibenng some blackbernes, ayer, 
balanced lf, and fell sheer down into 
the yawmng chasm. A very wonderful part 
of the story was that he scrambled out quite 
unhurt, only “very pale.” But the most 
wonderful of all was thet, though two young 
ladies were with him, neither of fated! 
‘They must have been plucky ones! 
upward course of the stream tikes a 
sharp bend to the nght at this pamt, so I 
did the same, following the road up the 
Little Langdale towards Fell Foot. On the 
way I stayed for shelter and refreshment at 
a Inde road side mn, where a number of 
minerals and petrfacuons were duplayed 
upon the parlour table. 
“What are there?” I asked, drawing the 
attention of my hostess to this mineralogical 


medley. 
“They're what Professor Ruskin calls 
*fawsles,’ sar, or something o’ that neame.” 
‘Thuis was doubtless a slander on Professor 
Ruskin's ort! But why “ Professor 


Ruskin” at all? wondered. tll I learnt azz 


that the great art entice often came to this 
httle hostelry—brought partes of friends to 
see the Langdales, and called here for a cup 
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and many were the devices nsed. for eluding 
of the police. For mstance, 
the cock fighters would start off m a cart, 
with the police following some distance be- 
‘tund, then change places with confederates 
ound a comer, s0 that the police followed 
the wrong men Or again, the authontes 
would get some mkling of a cock fight to 
come off, and sure enough, on the appointed 
day, boys would be seen carrying canvas 
‘bags such as cock-fighters use to convey the 
buds The pohce, of course, would be all 
agog and follow the boys mile after mk 
over moor and fen, only to find, after all, 
that the bags held not cocks but lattens, the 
cock fighters, bags, birds, and all, having gone, 
of course, in a totally different direction. 
And then the ly went on to tell how, 
at six o'clock one morning, a crowd of men. 
came to her inn, thew gamng birds in the 
usual canvas-bags, how they ate three- 
quarters of a cheese and never paid for it, 
Bow, som after the men had left, the police 


g 


“4 «Had any cock-fightin’ here?" says they. 
“ Well,’ says I, ‘there was some men wit 
page; but couldn't swear through a bag, 


of tea I could not but wonder what the’ how 


Professor thought of the senptural pictures 
wath sone m spartment ve adorned— 
* Josep! ren” m particular, 
was really were illustrated in the most exer 
ciating conflicts of colour that malevolence 
a could have devised. . és 
‘here was @ young quarryman in 
lutchen—an intelligent fellow, with whom I 
presently fell unto some talk 

Men bave to serve seven years in the 
quamies, he satd, before they get full 
wages. They then become “rivers” or 
“ tmmers,” or take to some other depart 
taent of the work, keey mostly to one 
und, and carn their pound or two pounds 
a week, according as the tmes go The 
blasting m the 8 makes very cunous 
echoes, bat, ing Of echoes, the most 
curious are heard when the men hunt on 
foot along the fells with a pack of hounds, 
it often sounds for all the world as though 
there were another pack hunting on the 
opposite range. 

‘The mention of this locel form of sport 
led me to ask about “sport” of another 
kend—coph fightng—was ‘ stil cared on 
in Langdales? No, quatryman re- 
pled (and the hostess confirmed the state- 
ment), there had been none for eight or ten 
yeats past. Af one time, indeed, the Lang- 
dales were notorious for ths cruel pastune, 


Resuming wy journey, « tise in the rohd 
soon t me within sigttt of Lutls Lany- 
dalé Tam, embosomed m an amphitheatie 
of moet, i decks radiating down 

les and converging upon 

lake, And Sard cy tween 
rough stone walls, parsley. 
fern, brought me im due time to the farm 

ell Foot. Here the beck divides, 
hand branch leading up to Biea 
‘Tain and the left hand to Wrynose Pass ; #0, 
as I wanted to explore Blea Tam first, I 
asked a rheumatic old farmer who sat upon 
the “origg” whether he thought the people of 
the house would take charge of my knapsack, 

“Yes, yes,” he snawered im the broadest 
Parry bat | aoe ull Y hoose, an’ 

at gin ye coom _ 

T fousd, wo fact that he was lumself the 
master of Fell Foot, so I delivered 2p my 


Coming within sight of it, the first thing 
that stukes one is the dispanty between the 
scene and the descnpton given im the 
“Excursion.” The valley 1s too shallow, 
it am more ke a saucer than ea “um,” the 
“treeless nook” has some seventy or eighty 
trees, the “hquid pool” 1 as black and 
forbidding es a pool can be, and cannot be 
pemuded to * ghitter ” even in the brightest” 
saunbght, It must be remembered, however, 
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that the wanderer and the poet did not 
approach the valley by this road, They are 
supposed, as Wordsworth himself has ex- 
planed, to come over Lingmoor out of the 
Great Langdale, sad if the tourist wil take 
the trouble to climb to that position, he will 
find, as the present writer can testify, 
the phrase, “deep as an um,” is perfectly 
accurate from that point of view. As to the 
other discrepancies, they are partly to be 
accounted for by changes due Ks ame and 
partly by poetic licence, of whi sy his 
own confession, Wordsworth has allowed 
hiroself a good deal m the “ Excursion.” 
While T stood taking these mental notes a 
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pach with towyists from Ambleside drove wy 

behind me. The tourists alighted to 

‘up the hill, and a gentleman of distinguished 
appearance addressed himself to me, and 
seemed anxious to enter into conversation. 
What did ido? Did 1 fish? dud I paint? 


that I explained that I merely mooned about ;” 


at which he seemed 3 little puzzled, As we 
passed Blea Tarn I pointed it out, since he 
did not seem to have noticed it. 

“That is Blea Tarn, and yonder is the 
cottage of the Solitary. ' This is the scene of 
the ‘ Excursion,’ you know.” 

“Oh, indeed! picnic from Keswick or 
Ulleswater, 1 suppose?” 4 





*“T mean Wordsworth's ‘ Excursion,” 1 
explained. 

“Oh! ah! Wordsworth,” he echoed, in the 
tone of one who fancied that he bad heard 
the name somewhere. But at this point of 
the dialogue he was called upon to remount 
the coach, and the tourists were soon rattling 
away through the valley, not one of them so 
‘tauch as turning his head to look at thecottage. 

For my own part I could not be content 
without yecing something more than the out- 
side thereof, and recalling the where 
the poet describea himself as glancing from 
the window of an upper,room— 


“Qn two: 
‘Teak Goma v other rae voced Bee 


I begged the occupant (a young married 
woman with two children) to let me see the 
room up-stairs which looked towards the 
Pikes. She assured me that the Pikes could 
not be seen from any room in the place ; I 
persuaded her, however, to let me test the 
question for myself, 8o— 
“We cloab the cottege-ataire, 
Ang reached s small apartment dirk aad low." 
She was quite right. The “lofty brethren” 
cannot be seen from any window up-taire or 
down ; in fact, the situation of the dwelling 
forbids the idea that the Langdale, Pikes 
could ever have been scen from any part of 
it, for another mountain i ._ F furthéz 
tatisfied myzelf by dint of a deal of climbing 
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‘that the “ stranded ship with keel upturned,” after which I sat in the old fashioned kitchen 
and the “altar-stone ” were equally fictions of as the twilight stole on, and hstened with a 
the imagination, or were features borrowed grave face while the farmer bargained with a 
from other locahties, while as to the— stranger from Broughton in the broadest 


Black yew tree whose bongs halect about the sale of a white cow. They 

‘Darkee the silver bosom of the crag, found some difficulty in coming to terms, and 

the woman at the cottage declared that there were forced finally togo down the road to the 
‘Was not a yew tree in the whole valley little mn and see if they could get any hght 


I spent some hours clambenng about the upon the subject there I did not await 
fells which surround thus litle vale, obtamung their return but found my way to my bed- 
many splendid views of the surrounding room, and, lullcd by the murmur of the beck, 
country, Of course I came in for several was soon fast asleep 
showers, and these with the wet moss and The neat moming I was roused at five 
dmpping bracken drenched me to the skin. o'clock or thereabouts by the clatter of clogs 
The people at Fell Foot, honever, took pity over the rough slated of the kitchen 
on me and kindly agreed to put me up for below me. The murmur of the water and 
the might, so I dna my clothes and was the song of birds came pleasantly through 
soon regaling myself on native trout, ham the cottage casement, and, early as it way, 
and eggs, oateake and rich cream i plenty, the sunshine was wirevdy brillant 
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After breakfast I bade toy hostess good-day 
and took the upward towards Wiynose 
Thete were but a few miles of mountain 
walk before me, and yetas I turned my back 
upon the vale with its little tarn and winding 
rivulet, and ficed the barren of Blake 
Rugg, I felt hke some hermit about to re 
nounce the world for ever and betake himself 
to the wilderness, so strangely does one lose 
the sense of proportion’amid the sharp con 
trasts and sudden transitions of this vaned 
distnct, On the left of the path runs the 
Brathay Beck, and tracing 1t upward with the" 
eye, we see where it comes. rushing. tumbhng, 
leapmg down from Wrynose Fell Half 
mile of climbing brings zs to a bndge, with 
watcrfalis above it and waterfulls below, fod 
a witerfall beneath the very arch And asI 
sxt upon the bridge to take breath two 
looking fellows came clambering down 
rocks, fierce, haggard, hungry, unshaven, and 
dnpping with wet They had been to a: 
haying, they said, ina neighbounng dale, hid. 
Jost thar way in returning, and bad spent the 
whole mght wandenng upon the mountains 
‘They took the downward path and I the 
upward and as I chmbed, the silence deep 
ened, till at was broken only by the tinking 
mills fling from rock to rock and the rei 
terited bleating of one sobtary httle fell lamb 
which bad lost its dam — Still upward by a 
agzig path, now passing belund a bold rock 
and now coming ont again into full view of 
the valley head, while more thin once a 
sharp shower followed by a burst of sunshine 
seemed to set the mountam all flame and to 
tur the little nlls to streams of molten lava 
Haghcr still, ult a rush of cold wind told me 
thit I was almost at the level of Wrynose 
Gap, then etraght ahead with Black Crag 
upon the mght and Wetside Cdge upon the 


‘@ the path 
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left, and here at last m= the “Three Shire 
Stone,” where Cumberland, Lancashire, and 
‘Westmoreland clasp hand m hand 

A tiny tickling thread issuing from a peat 
bog 1s all that 1s now left of the Brathay, but 
from the same bog there issues another little 
nil which after 2 few hestating twists and 
‘turns decides to run in the opponite direction 
and proves to be one of the many streamlets 
which go to form the far famed Duddon 

BeafcAice diey att oy ke 

goes the streamlet, gathenng force and 
volume every moment, hil at length, where 
bya descent down the 
other side of Wrynose, the Duddon plunges 
down bemde it, and foams from rock to roch 
by asenes of cascades all the way lo Wry 
nose Bottom 

Before nughifall I hope to follow that httle 
niver past Cockley Beck with its “cottige 
rude and grey,” of which Wordsworth sang in 
one of the sweetest of his sonnets, past Birks 
Bng with its Faerie Chasm, and Seathwate 
with its memories of Wonderful Walker, and. 
‘Ulpha Kirk, and Broughtown Tower, and 
pad ery frre spot, but pre present 

pause, and, climbing to a point of vantage, 
tum to look back upon the Brathay valle; 
‘There it les—the whole valley from Langdale 
Tarn to Windermere-—“ beautiful as a wreck 
of Paradise’ —(or why not beautful as Paia 
dise itself? I for one desire no fairer)—with 
its rich foluge glowing in the morning sun, 
and the little nver winding adown its length, 
hike that “nver which went out of Eden to 
vater the Garden ' Looling down upon it 
thus, in its completeness and its beauty, the 
heart imstinctively mses im gratitude and 
worship to Him who “sendeth the springs 
anto the valleys which run amnong the hills * 


WELL KNOWN TO THE POLICE. 
B socal siarp 
By tae RIVERSIDE VISITOR 


CATTERED about my distnct are a In it members of the “well hnown to the 
number of the “well known to the police,” and of the “poor butbonest classes, 
pote class Of these st may, of course, are apt to get socially mixed, while even the 
sad with literal truthfulness, thit the more pronounced types of the former clas, 
better they are known the lesa they are with whom the poor but honest people will zat 
liked But the feeling towards them indi marx, are not regarded with the horror or terror 
cated by this s1ying varies in degree of mten- they usually mspire im the minds of classes 
sty With the nch and refined 1 18 strong, farther removed from them Where habitus} 
among the poorer and er grades of criminals are concerned distance generally 
Rociety it is Comparatn tmild—and my lends fear rather than enchantment to the 
district ws exsentally a and rough one view As a body the “habituals” are 20 
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doubt nghtly labelled dangerous, but mdi 
yidually they are, a8 a rule, contemptible 

Scom rather than fear 1s the feelng 
entertamed towards them by those whose fate 
it m to have to hve near them, and who, 
moreover, have the negztive, but m this case 
important advantage, of having httle or 
nothing to lose by 5 

Aman or woman may be well known to 
the police without having been “ through 
ther hands,” without bemg actually, or, at 
any tate, technically, a cnminal They may 
be known sumply as “suspects,” as having 
‘no vinble means of support, as being associ- 
ated with thieves, or labournng undcr suspicion 
of “fencing *—that 1s to say, of “recewving 
goods, well knowing them to be stolen” Or 
they may have only been convicted of drank. 
enness, or crimes of personal violence ansing 
out of drunkenness—offences which, unfor 
tunately, are not held to cast any very deep 
stain upon the charicters of those commit 
ting them. It 19 with such as these latter 
that the honest, well disposed poor, to whom 
a low rent 18 a greater considcration than a 
choice of nenghbours, are to be found 
—the Rolice, however, well knowing “ 
as which" of the two classes. 

These relatively milder-manneted sections 
of the “well hnown to the police” class 
are,as we have said, scattered all over the 
distinct But the “hobitaals,” those who 
are best known to the police, and with 
whom the ‘force’ hive the greatest trouble, 
are, as a body, congregated together in one 
partcularly warm littfe street. Asa thicves’ 
quarter this street 19 an admirable mstance 
of natural selection Tt runs “endways on® 
betneen the broad general high strect of the 
district and the narrower special high street 
of the ‘low " quarter, but stands “bimd" to 
both of them, access to it beng gained by 
cross cuts from an adjoming and parallel 
street, only a few degrees less warm than 
itself. The houses are let out m roome by 
supenor landlords, so that each tenant can 


profess not to know anything of the business are 
greater up 


or movements of the others A stil 
advant the “hahituils’” point of 
view—hes im the fact that # tolcrably active 
person who knows the “runs” can, without re- 
‘Sort to the cross-cuts~~which in 20 emergency 
might be blocked—make bis »2y into either 
of the high streets, or some other of the net- 
work of back streets lying between them 

Ontsiders do not care to venture mto this 
warm spot, and the dwellers im it are more 
than content that it should beso That the 


street 1 particularly dirty, dilapidated, and | smong theves, 
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msetable looking, es without stying. Your 
ordmary thef, have a slice of luck, 
may “do the heavy” while the luck lasts 
He may, after his own fashion, dress himself 
“up to the knocker,” hve “high” m the 
moxtter of eating and drinking, and lord st in 
the pubho-houses he “uses,” bat at ali 
tumes, alke when flush of money as when 
hard up, his home 1s a scene of the direst 
ness 

‘The adult denizens of our particular street 
are, toa man and a woman, “well known to 
the police,” and m this case the knowledge 
wsreciprocal The habituals are not better 
known to the police than the police ac to 
them. They know every “copper '-—includ. 
mg the planclothes men who come upon 
the beat—know them not meiely by mght, 
but know their mdividual characterstics, uf 
they have any. They could probably tell 
better than the authorities which of the police 
are the really “active and intelligent officers ” 
Here it may, perhaps, be worth while to 
Mention that it 1s a common boast among 
the cumunal classes that even where they do 
not know a plun clothes mu os - old 

intance, they can always “spot him at 
ght” ‘These officers are promoted from 
the ranks, and, say the criminals, can never 
shake off the: policeman roanner and bearing, 
or the “ march” tramp, which charace 
tenzes the force, not only when on but also 
when off duty This fact 1s by many people 
held to place the Enghsh detective at a great 
disadvantage, as compared with continental 
detectives If such 18 the crse, the position 
has, at any rate, one counterbalancing ad- 
vantage, “ Rounders”—that 1s, mnformers— 
who would not go to a police office and make 
2 formal statement to be ‘took down,” will 
quietly give “the tip” to a detechve who 
they know from experience will stick to the 
“from information received” bne, and not 
bring the informer “into 1t” 

In the street of which we ue here speak- 
mg the plam-clothes men of the division 
ently to be seen engaged in hunting 

ce or witnesses, OF ID exccuting 
search warrants in connection with cases 
that are coming off at the courts But 
they very seldom venture on to the ground, 
merely “on the prowl" Most of their work 
1s effected through information recewed from 
“pals ° or paramonrs of offenders, who, either 
from motives of revenge or as 6 meins of 
playing for safety, “round” upon associates 


‘Whatever pri ongers may say or think, 
thieves do not ve that there 1s honour 
their disbelief 18 founded 
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upon experience The man who, in their 
profession, can work single handed 1s es 


teemed fortunate. That to pull off a good: been 


thing, it 1 generally necessary there should 
be a number 1 it, 13 regarded as a great evil: 
under the sun, not on account of the dividing ! 
of the spoil which it involves, but because | 
of the danger of “rounding” that mvanably : 
hea im there being more than one “in the’ 
now” i 

‘That the police can tell some curious stones ; 
of those who aie well known to them 1s cer- . 
tain, and, af the latter class 1s to be believed, : 
it w no less certain that some of them could | 
strange tales unfokl about individual members 
of the “force’ ‘The police and other per 
sons nd things connected with the adminis 
tration of justice are naturally common sub 
Jects of discourse among the enminal classes, | 
inovt of whom are m a position to speak feel 
ingly upon such topics as the idiosyncracies 
of mgistrates, ,udges, yunes, and the more 
notable barnste:s practising in the crimmal 
courts Upon the practical details of prison 
discipline, and the moves by which its rigours 
may be softened or evaded by the old birds, 
or those whose fnends are wilhng and able 
to resort to “palm greasing,’ they speak with 
all the bpm of experts. 

‘The “school” occupying our street are a 
foly all round set To use a phrase current 
among them, they are good for anythmg, from. 
robbing @ church to killing @ man As 2 
matter of fact, they have thiough some of 
their oumber been “in ” almost every variety 
of crime, from petty larceny to downnght 
murder, Even to catalogue the whole school 
would require more space than 1s here at 
command, but we may take a glance at @ 
few, who ere visible as we make our way 
through the street on business purpose bent. 
‘We can look openly and without fear. We 
are free of the strect, It is known that we 
are there on busmess, that our business 1s not 
“ thuef-taking,” and that we make @ point of 
sbstauning from taterference in what 1s not 
our business Among those out of doors 
this morning 1s one of the chnef notables, s 
ae Lucifer of the local a genergprt A 
fcw years back he reigned supreme 
hus fellows He hectored none all and 
sundry in the “snug httle pubs” of the neighe 
Vourhaod, drinking uninvited out of other 
people's pewters, and none danng to say him 
may. had done twelve months for cnp 
pling for Lfe the “ chucker out” of one of 
these pubs, and two years for a nearly suc 

attempt to “corpsaSa pohceman He 
was “Ing dog” to a chiorderly house, and 
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when called spon im virtue of bis office to 
turn out of the establishment those who had 
robbed in it he did of do bis spinting 
gently. He figured m the police reports as 
the Terror of —~~-, and a ternfic he 
certainly was, and more ternfic m word than 
even nm deed Few who knew him cared to 
encounter him, and when any with whom he 
sought a quarrel were keeping out of his way, 
he would go about announcing in the most 
homfic phraseology that he would “ woller 
m ther blood at the earhest opportunity 
Apart from Ins occupation of bully, his Ime 
was robbery from the person, generally ac 
compamed with violence When garotting 
‘became the mode with gentlemen of his stamp 
he adopted it, and thereby began his fa 
One of his exploits in this ne was brought 
home tohim He was sentenced to a term 
of penal servitude and a flogging An account 
of sos acnnaeaton of the latter authaneat 
appeared in the newspapers, and from this 
account it became known that the Terror 0: 
— had made the most abyect appeals to 
be Jet off, and howled dreadfully under hus 
castigation: om Len his Blory =< 
departed, and in the forcibly expletive sty] 
of the locality he was denounced as a cur for 
borne himself so lubberly over his 
“back scratching” In due course he was 
berated upon a ticket ofleive, and made 
straight for his old haunts Lhe woman with 
whom he had been living at the time of hs 
‘committal, ind at bed date of he welesss 7 
habitmg with another and younger bully 
Having ascertained this, the “ticket of leaver” 
went to ber lodgi igs, and, finding her stand 
ing m the doorway, “floored her like a shot ” 
Heanng her screams, her young man rushed 
out, asking “ what was up,” to which the re 
tamed convict rephed by recommending hint 
to say bus prayers if he knew any, as he hal 
not five mmutes to live, for he, the speaker, 
was going to “ woller m his blood up to the 
elbows” The younger man, however, proved 
‘humself the better tacticun He answercd not 
1m woids, but going upon the principle that 
the first blowis Tal the battle, instantly felled 
hig man, and m the “rough and tumble’ fight 
that ensued he had the beat of it As a 
consequence, the Tetror came among his ofd 
tances, not only as a chrchen hearted 
w who had given tongue undcr a flogging, 
but also as one who had been “‘ laduicked’ 
Others whom be had formerly insulted or 
assaulted now “went for kim,” and whether 
at was that and penal servitude had 
broken hus spint, or that he had always been a 
coward and was now only being found out, cer- 


‘tain it 16 that he generally sustamed defeat m 
his pugilishe encounters From being re 
gerded with fear he has come to be looked 
tupon with contempt by the ‘“sloggers" of 
the quarter. But that 1s known only in the 
quarter, and, though there he 1s without 
bonour, he 13 still a success in hus old occa 
pation of bully, His ferocious appearance 
and language are quite sufficient to temiy 
apy who may be lured into the den to w! 
he is attached 

A young fellow of about two and twenty 
‘stands out rather conspicuously by reason of a 
general wholesomeness of appeasance, which 
18 in decided contrast to the sallow and sod 
dened look of most of those around him 
His look of health 1s attributable to the regu 
lar living of prion hfe He has just come 
out from “ doimg two months hard ” for fowl 
stealing, which 1 the line of business he more 
particularly affects He 1s accounted a first- 
class hand at xt, but, like the fowls, he occa 
sionally gets caught, having now had three 
“Inde lots" in the way of “doing tue.” 
Other men are lounging about who might 
be worth descnption didspace permit. Here 
are a couple of ¢ finger smiths "—pichpockets 
—engaged in @ rather warm discussion as to 
the best ways and means of reaching a certain 
surburban race meetmg A hitle lower down 
a“ pewterer "that 18 to say, a thief whose 
specu ws the purloining of publicans' and 
coilkmen'’s cans-~1s exchanging jokts with 
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& wiry looking customer, whose ime 18 stnp- 
ping empty houses, or new butkhings, of ther 
metal fittmgs A number of other special 
arhsts, including a reputed burglar, are also 
on view Most thieves do profess to be 
speciahsts, but as a matter of fact they ate 
generally ready to turn their hands to any- 
thing that may crop up in a dishonest way. 
Mingling wth the men are some of the 
women ibitants of the street It would 
be hard hearted not to beheve that these 
poor outcasts have some redeemmg traits 
Of true womanliness in ther nature, the cha 
racter of their infe and surroundings notwith 
standing Still st must be admitted that, 
speaking broadly, but httle good can be said 
them, therefore, perhaps, the least said the 
better. - Poor things! where they are trans- 
gressors, most of them find that even in this 
hfe, and m a matenal sense, the way of 


us hard. 

‘All these people are well known to the 
pohce, and m one way or another they prey 
upon society. They are but types of a class 
that 1s to be numbered by tens of thousands 

has to support them. How it might 
best deal with them in its own intercst 15 a 
problem that we must leave to others to 
attempt to solve Our province for the pre 
sent 18 to bert — vr eae tee de- 
‘cnption, founded uy) opportu 
nities for personal observation, of the Thrace 
ter of the people and haunts to be dealt with, 
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[ FHISE the toed would oes: come tn see that, 
‘Thou generous father! grudging not thy sons 
To strange new service, no call came to free thee 
‘From mending nets or netting stronger ones. 
‘Thou wouldst sit bravely, sud how patently! 
And maybe, thinking of the Lord, wouldst sing 
For joy, that every day thy sons would see 
Fhe face and hear His voice im journeying 
T think thou saw’st too—far in after years— 
‘The sword that prerced thy faithful James's heart ; 
‘While e’er thy lake a viston dim appears 
Of what thy favoured John saw! Ah! thou wert 
‘What we may be. Or mending nets, or sailing ships 
Brave to endure—smit to obey—~calls of Christ's, bps | 
MARION BUCHANAN, 
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EGYPT AFTER THE WAR. 
Br LADY BRASSEY, Avrmon or “A VovAor IN THE ‘SUNBEAN,'” BTC. 
PART IV 


"ATURDA Y, February 17th —It was not 
S a very favourable day for our expedition 
to Kamak., The sky was cloudy, and the 
hornd khamseen, or wind of the desert, was 
blowing so strongly that the waters of the 
Nile were quite rough. Though moored 
firmly under the shelter of a ngh mud bank, 
we rolled and rocked about very unplea- 
tantly, and it was almost imposmble for the 
small boat, in which we were to cioss the 
nver,to comealongnde We therefore walked 
a short distance along the bank, and em- 
Darked at the little creek already referred to. 
The clouds of sand from the desert were 
temrble, rollmg at mtervals, like solid walls, 
across the Nile, and completely hiding fiom 
view all traces of Thebes, just opposite 
‘We covered our faces with veils and hand. 
‘kerchiefs a4 best we could, and burned our 
donkeys along a narrow path, through nch 
corn fielils, till we got to the pylon, or gate- 
way of the first temple, where the massive 

afforded us some shelter from the hot 
blast. This gateway, standin; ? straight 
and square, and muked with deeply cut 
hueroglyphics, 18 grand and imposing in ap- 
pearance, and at once repaid ws for all the 
disappointment we had felt mth the ruins we 
had previously seen from a distance only, or 
with those at Luaor amid ther wretched 
surroundings. But this was as nothing com- 
pared with the great hall of the temple itself, 
to which we passed through a mass of ruined 
columns, colossi, and obelisks, all lying on 
their sides, more or leas broken, some being 
m quite small pieces, The great hall has 
Tost its 100f, but the one hundred and thurty- 
four columns which once supported it, to- 
gether with some of the keystones, atul 
remain, All are elaborately ornamented 
with », clearly-cut hieroglyphtes, looking 
as if theo chisel had left them but 
yesterday. They represent the kings offering 
to their gods, and their battles and victones. 
One large column has partly fallen, and now 
Jeans sidwways into the hall. The ggantic 
key-atone, which it still supports, looks as fst 


‘nught fall on one’s head at any moment, and 
reminds one in that respect of the key stone 
an the 


gest arch of the Temple of the Sun, 
at Baalbec, The Grand Temple of Karnak 
ss satd to be the finest of al! the old Egyptian 
monuments, which I caf quite believe. I 
bad not magmed anythmg half so um- 


posing, notwithstanding the descriptrons 
and pictures I bave read and secn The 
hall 1s about 330 feet long by r7o feet 
broad, the columns 62 feet sn height, not 
cluding the photh and abacus, and 11} feet 
im diameter, These dimensions bring them 
so close together that the effect luced is 
not so much that of @ vast hall supported 
by pillars, as of a collection of avenues of 
columns How grand mustxtall have looked 
when filled with the splendid processions and. 
the Pomp and pageantry of the proud priest- 
hood H 


It was with reluctance that we left the 
great hall, in ordce to see the rest of the 
But we were well repaid for our 
», though the exploration was long and 
fatiguing, In vunting 2 id ruin like thu, 
it always seems a work of drudgery to me to 
study the more prosaic details, and to en- 
deavour to trace out the faintly-distioguish- 
able remains of what were once walls and 
chambers, formung part of the main building 
I would so much rather sit still or wander 
about in the most beautiful and perfect parts, 
trymg to fill them m my imagination with 
the strange scenes of the past. What tales 
the’oldest of these columns would tell if they 
could only speah, and what light they would 
throw on the now obscure history of the suc 
cessive dynastics | As itis, they do ther best 
to offer ther dumb testimony, and to awaken 
and encourage interest and research, First 
we were shown the gcographical tablets, 
beanng the names of the countnes and cities 
that had been conquered by one king, and an 
avenue of colossal statues, all broken and 
partially destroyed. The roof of the sanc- 
‘tuary, a portion of which had fallen, was of a 
‘beautful cerulean blue, ornamented with 
sunk stas, that had evidently at one time 
been filled im with gold. They say it is 
quite smposmble to mmitate this wonderful 
blue now. In the court outsde are two 
obelisks, one still upstanding, of red granite, 
seventy five feet high, and one that has fallen 
and 1s broken m pieces. There 1s a differ. 
ence of two hundred and fifty years between 
the dates of the hneroglyphics on either wide of 
these columns, those on one side having been 
cut m the reign of Thotmes L,, of the eaht 
eentl. dynasty, and those on the other 
longing to the reign of Rameses I1, of the 
ameteenth dynasty, A little farther on there 
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—_— or 
are two still larger obelisks, one erect, and 
agam one that kasfallen. ‘The former is the 
largest m the world, one hundred and eight 
feet m height, and was erected by Hatasco, 
whose name it bears, to the memory of her 
fathey, Thotmes I How daszhngly beautfal 
oust thei golden tips have looked agaist the 
da blue sky m the glonous mid-daysunshine 
of Egypt—or perhaps still more so when 
illumined by the Tomate hues of early dawn, 
or hghted up, as with flames of fire, by the 
last gleams of the setting sun, or glittering 
like milver ghthouses in the cold pale ight 
of the moon! Beyond these obelisks was a 
ternble mass of rums, amid which, though 
several pylons and a good many columns 
remam standing, the walls of the various 
temples can be only mdustinctly traced We 
‘went round these ruins and the walls of the 
outer court till we came to the largest pylon, 
to the top of which we clambered with some 
difficulty, to get a view of the avenues of 
sphinxes, some with a women’s head on a 
lion's body, holding between their fore feet 2 
little statue of Amunoph III. (probably the 
maker of that particular avenue), others being 
ordmary sphinxes, and others again cno- 
sphxes, or sphioxes with rams’ heads In 
‘some cases these avenues were more than a 
mule long, and were mterspersed at intervals 
with colossal statues. One of them led ight 
away to the great obelisks at Luxor, one to 
the Nile, one to the desert, and others in dif- 
ferent directions. From the summit of the 
Pron, the termble destructon that has been 
‘wrought by a vanety of causes im the mighty 
piles beneath wes plainly vimble The 
Tesult of building eight feet below the level 
of the Nile, mthout making adequate foun 
dations for such an enormous mass, has 
been to throw the walls and columns out of 
the perpendicular, and to cause the temple 
to sink, and its lower portion to be sub- 
merged in the nitrous waters of the river, 
for many weeks in each Most of the 
columna in the where not sur- 
rounded and supported by rubbish, are eaten 
away, at a height of from seven to exght feet 

the ground, tosuch an extent as to make 
their condition appear quite dangerous, I 
suppose it 1s only a question of time, and 
that all must, sooner or lster, fall with a 
rmighty crash, as others have done before 
them. The effects of more than one earth- 
quake, an occurrence now unknown m Egypt, 
are also plainly vinble. Then, too, the 
temple has been on several occasions st- 
tacked and taken by victorious kings, who 
gave undone much of the work of their pre- _ 
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decessors. And now atill the work fod ns 
struction goes on, in an even more 2 
though not quite so wholesale a manner. 
Toursts and donkey boys mutilate statues 
and mummies, cut out the most precious of 
Iueroglyphics (perhaps, as has happened be- 
fore now, the key to a whole imseription), 
and light fies 1m tombs contammng the most 
valuable and mteresting pictures of anctent 
Egyptian hfe, 

‘After descending from the pylon, we 
lunched im the great hall, and strolled about 
and sat im shady spots till about four o'clock, 
when ne went fo see the Temple of Rameses 
IIL, where Mr, Mispero and hus people are 
hard at work clearmg out the rubbish in front 
of the wall, and disclosmg fresh bieroglyphics, 
both cut and painted. At a short distance 
fiom this spot 1s the Temple of Maut, where 
a hundred and twenty black granite statues 
of the hon headed goddess Ptah were found, 
many of which are stil lymg about on the 
ground in a more or less broken state. Two 
are at this a . the —_ at bead 
waiting to be shipped to Germany, having 
been excavated last week only for Prince 
Charles of Prusma, who was here recently. 
‘There are a great many of these black statues 
at Cairo and Alexandria, and the fact of thew 
all having come from this place induced the 
late Mr. Manette to undertake fresh excava- 
tions and to make further important dis- 


covenes 
Mr Maspero pad me a vistt on board the 
ah this evening, and gave rue some 
interestmg particulars of bis recent discoveries. 
an this neighbourhood, which include a fer- 
et Coptic church, of the fifth century, Last 
year he found, beneith a tomb, « hme- 
stone sarcophagus, on one comer of which 
was a Coptic insenption. Further research 
led to the discovery of the church stvelf, 
which was approached by a short fight of 
brickwork steps. ‘The floor was covercd with 
tiles, and the walls with bricks, on which 
were mscnptions. He also found a tablet, 
covered with wax 01 some hard white sub- 
stance, bears a long mscription of some 
three hundred Imes, which 13 supposed to 
have formed part of asermon directed against 


heretics. tui. 
Sunday, February 1 —We went to 
church at halfpast ten at the hotel. the 





nivetin our small boat, accompanied by Ach- 
met Effendi, whowappears to be now quite 
cured by the doctors treatment, and ‘whe 
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% extremely grateful for the reef afforded | merable quail which are at present roigratng 
jum = It was 1 deliciously hot day, and I | from the upper parts of the Nile Now they 
fult perfectly eT No one who has not suf | are here by hundreds, soon they will be here 
fcred from an affection of the lungs or throat ! by thousands, and one can easily understand 
cin know what that expression means, or how without any special oracle, the Israelites 
can apprcerte the luxury of breathong without im the wilderness fed upon them, just as they 
conscious citort and without being prnfully fud on the produce of the manna tree, which 
reminded of infinmity by each respiration _ sends out its white gum m drops hie hoar 
Tt is alon,, wry to catne to attun such bliss , | frost 
‘Dut the result 5 worth the cfort The hitle Amb water carriers, who follow 
‘The Lird we saw 2s we itnde! were even | one on expeditions hike that of to day, beat 
more nunmcrous and Lewtiful than usual | ing porous goulths on their heads, are very 
There were white inl black storks, grey |taling m ther ways, though somewhat per 
herons rcd and ycllow e,.ed bts brown | sistent in thei attentions One of them, a 


and white striped spzags, pmk flamm,oes 
mmy cofourcd hingfishers, hoopoos, an} 
all sorts of other buds, of the namcs of! 
which Jam yn runt On landing, of course : 
the usa Stammaye took ylic, but, 
once frtly sturted, we found we hal vay 


young gil, with big blick soft eyes, who 
kept saymg, ‘J, Fatma, plese, good lady 
take poor little Fitma no father, oo 
mother, cary water 1ll day long for one piece 
Dread, was suctcssful in hur appeal to me 
I must say that hwing once d her 


engage 

she stuck to me faithfully, and did her best 
to keep the others off 

Ande of a few miles brought us, by way of 
the artificial lake of Buket Hdboo, to the 
lcmple of Medeenct Hboo, partly built by 
‘Thotines and partly by Rameses IIT, with 
nyiny idditions by later kings It 18 a mag 
mificent selic of the governments of ancient 
Lhcbes, ind its present remains make it just 
possibk. to reihs what the city must have 
heen thous vids of y cars ago, when it furnished 
fiom its vicinity 20 000 chariots in time of 
affording, | wir, before Cambyscs conquered and looted 
shelter for | it, and the march of time hid transferred the 
the innu {scat of government to Tams and Bubastio 


good don 
Teys, and 
ambled 
along com- 
for' ably 
enough 
through 
the fields of | 
green corn 
Just com 
ing into 
ew and 
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and subsequently to Sais 
and Alexandria, ‘The 
rains of the temple are 
superb, the caivings and 
hucroglyphics wonderful, 
having Leen preserved by 
the layers of plaster and 
stucco with which they 
were coveicd by succes- 
sive Copts and Romans. The view from 
the top of the walls and the pylon, to which 
we cimbed with some difficulty, is very 
extensive, and well repaid us for the scramble. 
‘Thebes 1s so beaut.fully situated between the 
ranges of the Lybian and Arabian Mountains, 
and commands so fine 2 view of the fertile 
valley of the Nile, and across the river to 
Luxor, that Medeenet Haboo is quite differ- 
ent in this respect from the other temples, It 
18 wonderful how distance lends enchantment 
to the view of Luxor, The mud huts seem 
to disappetr and lose themselves as if by 
magic, while the grand old temple stands out 
in all its ancient magnificence. One's ideas 
become almost unconsciously revolutionised 
here, especially coming, ns we have done, 
almost direct from Rome, where people learn 
to admire and revere ali that is ancient of 
Roman art, mins, and semains, Here one 
comes to regard the antiquities of Europe as 
comparatively modem and uniateresting, and, 
almost without knowing it, to despise them. 
At Thebes, more than anywhere else, I wax 
atruck with the common] character, 80 


to speak, of the well-built brick walls of the there 
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‘The Plas of Lbebes, from Karoak. 





ancient Romans,alongside the grand masonry 
of the old Egyptians, and with the puny 
insignificance of the Yonic and Doric columns 
in the interior of the great hall, as contrasted 
with the stern simplicity and size of ther 
older and larger Egyptian brethren. The 
contrast is more remarkable, I think, from 
the top of the pylon than from any other 
point of view ; for the columns are then seen 
in closer juxtaposition, and can therefore be 
more easily compared. 

From Medeenet Hiboo we rode across 
the fertile plain to the colossal statues of 
Amunoph III ; one of which was known as 
the “Vocal Memnon,” from the sound it was 
supposed to emit at the daily nsing of the 
sun, Whether, after it was broken, the joints 
of the stones which had thus become ex- 
posed did really emit some sound, owing to 
the changes of tem) , and the conse- 
quent expansion and contraction of the stone, 
or whether the whole thing was an imposition 
on the part of the priests, I suppose will never 
be known for certain. Reluctantly I am com- 
pelled to Jean rather to the latter opinion, 
being stil! the remains of a metallic 
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sounding store in the lap of the figure and 
a bok jet behint it quit. ing cooush to 
conceal a man Some of the purty cl mbed 
up to gut 4 closer view of this stone but I 
wis not sufficicatly energetu to do so It 
‘was too ] want to sit bclow ind enjoy the 
dcheous arr, and think how teh Jitful at #45, 
to have at List reahsed one of the drums of 
my childhood nd to have ically gazed upon 
the obch h of Luxor and the Colossus of Muem- 
non, as E hv! longed to do ever sine I first 
read avout them wher cht or mine years 
old Now I have cn them amd thar own 
byautiul sunoundmn,s and lnow what they 
are hky, int wy thit~ s0 stupid am I—no 
amount of r idm would cver have emibled 
me tu do 

Troi the colasst we rode to the temple of 
Runs IE fic yrently though crroncously 
culud the Memnomum = The first thmz thit 
stikes one ty the gigu tie monolithic stituc 
of Ramescs IT, in black sycnite, estimitud 
to weigh over t thoustnd tons, or three tunes 
1 much a5 the grand obeitsh at Karnak 
How ww it tianspoited to where it now 
stands? How wi it damiged and broken 
so much ¥ it 15 if dynamite and guaposier 
ire but recent discoveries? Shull we ever 
Tun mything on these pomnts from hiro 
Jyphics which hase yet to be brou.ht to 
h ht, or will xt all reanwn sectct until the en | 
of the woul? The temy le itself 15 vast an] 
miercstin., md contuns some clculy cut 
hwo lyphics representing the vanous lin,» 
an the act of makin, ofletings to their gods 
Tt way agro advantige that we had Achmet 
Kfien h with us, for he was well acquaintul 
wath the subject, and exphuncd everytlung 
most ably Stil) I must confess that I rathu 
longed for a kindrid sy at to talk to about 
these wondurs of they wt, for the children 
crc rather young to 1 preciate them, and 
they are not much in the doctor» hne 

Monta), J liuary rgth—Mr Mupero 
had spccally recommended me to go and 
sec a tomb he has only excavated within the 
list three or four days, and we had anangud 
duvake an expedition for this purpose to diy 
\chmut I fiend: came on bowd at nine 0 clock 
+ omafter which we unmoored the dahabeeth 
and went down the 11vc1 & few mils, whence 
we hid a lonz hot nde on donkeys to the 
Tombs of the Kgs After the first mie or 
two over tfcw fickds and then across a desert, 
our wiy lay up 1 nurow hmestone valley, 
without bush, trec, rock, or shelter of any 
hind ‘The tays of th’ burmng sun were 
reflected from the hills on either side, and 
the atmosphire was altogether so stifling, 
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that we were only too glad to unve at Bab 
el Molook, ind to rush mio the sheltur of 
the tomb First we descend: 1 2 long wiy 
anto the cath ind then foun ! ourselves in a 
sencs of magnificent rock hewn chambers 
profusely decartted with Inero.lyph es and 
with pictures punted im the brrhtcst colours. 
which, I supjo e owing to the dryness of 
the desert wr ne as fresh as if hey hid only 
Deen executed yesterdry I was immensely 
interested in following the different scones of 
domestic hfe depict. 1 on the wills of the 
various aptrtments, ind was tempted to stay 
a long time undei.rouid, notwithstandin,, 
the stifng au, md the strong wd ve1y nists 
small ofbuis Lhe next tomb we Baw wis 
called the Harper's tonib, which thou,h not 
so linge % the othcrs contuned some most 
rntcresting hteroglyphics and pict nes ‘There 
cue hundicds, not to sty thousin is, of these 
tombs in the hmestone rocks in {i mountuns 
hercabouts Many have werdy been dts 
covered and opened, and have becn nflud of 
thar content, but only a few repry the 
trouble of the non saoun thers being o 
cerain supuficial similanty betweco all of 
them 

‘The nde downwards wis considerably 
pleawenter and quicker then the ascent bid 
cen, for the donlcys cantered quly along 
this burnt up vallcy of desolition till we got 
to the de tt again, wheie we found some 
cums anuting us Che clillna and 1 
cach bad aside on onc, and found the motion 
by no me ins so unplcwint as we hid been 
led toexpect It sas manv ye urs since I had 
had any cxpenenee of this made of travelling 
and I hid wmost forg o11cn what the sensrtion 
was like = We lunched im the ,rateful she 
of the tempk. of Koorch, surioun lel by + 
group of cimel men, don) cs boys, curiosity 
dewuis, and watercanicr, all cager for + 
mois! Such a crowd you do not often sec 
hue, and Tadros #15 obliged to go round 
vt mtervals with a whip to try and dispersc 
them but at ww of no use, they icturned 
uUmost immediately, just hie fis to a bit of 


suyar 

‘Lhe Temple of Koorneh ws built by Sethi 
1,10 memory of his fatier Ramescs I, and 
was completed by Rrmeses 11 , the Scsostris 
of the Greeks. It 1s not 50 large 15 some of 
the other temples Lhe biero,|\paics are 
deeply cut, but there is no colour on the 
¥: Ikrom Koorneh we went to Dayr-el 
Medeeneh, so called from having been in 
habited by the early Chnstuns, the sculp 
tures aid punting being much blaccened 
and spout by the fires they used The hiero 
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glyphics depict the :deas of the ancients 25 
to the processes through which the human 
soul must pass before becoming fit to appear 
before Osiris, the special god and judge of 
the dead Mr Mispeio met us here, and 
{ooh us to sce Dayiel buhree, or “the 
Northern Convent” a fine temple of marble 
or of hmestone, white as alubaster, built on 
the side of the hull, approached by steps and 
tunaecs through an avenue of spbinxes and 
obchshs, and entered by three magnificent 
z)lons, fiom which an extensive view 215 
commanded over the once splndul courts 
of the temple and the valley and river of the 
Nile, away to the distant mountains of 
Arabia. It way built by [Latasoo, in memory 
of her futher, Thotmes I, ‘The sculptures 
and paunungs are specially beautiful. One 
representing soldiers marchmg to or from 
battle, and some ships and. boats sailing and 
bang rowed on transparent water, throuzh 
which fish of all kinds ure seen, 1s perfectly 
wonderful, In one pictwe the waters repre- 
stunted are those of the Nile, and there are 
none but river fish. In another they are 
toose of the sea, and all the fish are real sea 
fol, 

Not far from the Temple of Dayr-el bohree 
we were shown the eacavation in which all the 
royal mummues that have recently been taken 
to the museum at 
Boulak were dis- 
covered. They 
had previously 
been removed 
fiom the grand 
sarcophagi in the 
vaults of — the 
Tombs of the 
Aings, and were 
hidden here for 
safety, _ probably 
in the time of the 
Shepherd Kangs. 
A steep descent 
and an equally 
abrupt asccat by 
4 well levelicd in- 
chne, which had 
evidently been 
prpaied for the 
pawage down- 
wards of a sarco- 
Phagus, took us 
into the recently 
discovered tomb 
of which Mr. 
Mispero had told 
us, and which he 
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had lundly given us permission to visit. 
It contamed an enormous carved stone sar- 
cophagus, covered with hieroglyplics, that 
hed been with great labour dian up froma 
the depths of the earth, and wis now waite 
ig in the passage to Le hauled out quietly, 
lowered down the mclmc, and conveyed 
thence to the river bank, axl so by barge 
to Boulak, The chuef interest of the dis 
covery, howevei, hes, not m the sarcopha- 
gus itself, imporiant as it 2, but im the fact 
that the tomb had been used as a Clinstrin 
church, and that 1t 1s the first perfuct spcumen 
ever discoveied, It 15 complctely plastacd 
wath stucco, minutely covered with Coptic 
choracters, beautifully and clarly clusclid, 
and filled in with some red substunc., 50 
that they are now just as legible as thy were 
when first executed. Eats ts from the Brble 
and the teucts of the Coptic ruliton have 
alrady been deciphered, and the stuccu- 
work is at this moment being catcfully 14 
moved in pieces, in order to be put together 
agun at Caro, and trinslated by experts. 
Who knows what evtraordinary histones these 
tablets may not reveal? 

‘Lhe sun was now just sinking belind the 
mountains, and we had a long nde before us, 
back to the bovt, across a desert plain com 
pletely honeycombed with tombs. It would 
have been danger 
ous nding im the 
dak, but the 
donkeys managed 
to pick thew way 
very cleverly, 
¢ven when gomg 
at a considerable 
pe. Moot af 
not all of the 
tombs hase been 
opened and rifled 
ol thar contents, 
while many we 
now occupied by 
Ambs, who pre- 
for mhabiting the 
Spacious resting: 
places of the dead 
to building fresh 
mud hovels for 
themselves, at 
great labour and 
trouble, for here 
there 1s nothirig 
but sand, sand, 
sand everywhcre, 
and everything 
else has to be 
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transporte I fiom a distance [he poor crea 
tutes ma t hive many 4 weary journey before 
oven hur frog wants cin be satisfied 
Thur! ving 15, L should think, chy med 
Ly acting ay guides to visiturs 1> th tombs, 
an] by te collection and sale of cunositics of 
11 sorts 

Tomght it wis very pleasint sittm, on 
the apperdech with vit 1shidow of fiar of 
col] lstenmng to Arab Iove d tues and odes 
t> the moon, as we git Ie 1 slowly I tck to our 
«ll anchorye rrither to a sj 2t as near to 
was we ccall get for Fuxoras quite gay and 
crowde | tls cyenm, four steamers having 
arsed im the course of the day We met 
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the bi-weekly postal boat, and a pteamer 
with ewo English ofheers and some Fgypuan 
troops lor the Soudan, whither the authonties 
‘seem fo be ¢ ndu g eatensive remtorcements, 
and wher trouble 1s anticipated, owing to 
the ucicising | opulanty ind power of the 
Mahdh Jy far the most comfortable way 
of gom, np the Nile 1s to hare a dabibecih, 
as we h ve dane thus securing all the com 
fort of a home ind wording most of the 
penilhies of travel but if you wished to save. 
time, it woutl not be a bid y lan to uv tke uy 
your own saity and hire thi } ostal boat 

} baluve that a new passenger suvice by 
Postal ste tneis hw recur tly becn organized 
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which cnrblcs travellers to accomplish the| am sure, I should much have enjoyed the 


voyrge fiom Cano to the Lint C rtaract and 
‘Dace in cxrctly 1 fortnight, including a four 
days stay at Tuxor, for 1 lth over £20, 
everythin, include 1 On it 15 posuble to go 
to Tuaor ind backin cl.ven days tt propor 
tuonately lower mate = Phe route 1s by rail as 
fir ws Assiout, whence the steamers start 
twice a week, Kcomplishing the voy ye to 
Asscutn in four days Tad amit ie 
After dinner I mounted a donkey, and went 
to se Kunth ly moonh,ht It wasa pufect 
might, and as J ro lc along alone so to speth 
though surruunlet by Arab guards, I had 
plenty of tune to y prociate the full beauty of 
the scene before me, though I think, in fact I 


society of a 5) thising companion = The 
Hite village fall nay between Karnak and 
Luaor looked specially beautiful and Onen 
tal, with its white houses half visible m the 
moonhght half hidden by groups of date 
and dome palms, and by fragrant creepers 
Just outside the temple, where the moon 
light shone brightest, sxx white robed Aribs 
were saying their prayers, with many yrostra 
tions and genuflaions — Vahommedntsin 
has a pecuhar influence over the lower class 
of tts yutwes far greater in some resyucts 
than that of Christramty an any of sts forms 
Lhe precepts uf inculeates are undentably 
good and sound and in many cases worthy 
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of mutation even if we tre 
unable to acecpt them 1 4 
whole 

The Temph of Kanak in 
the cold mosmbght 1s mdved 
‘a sight to be scen ind 1 thing 
to Ue dicamed of in years to 
come If evr I live to be 
old gry headed, and rheu 
matic only tbl. to occu) 
m uns chin by the ne side 
Jtcel swic that the remem 
Drinee of thit scence 15 I 
Dehetd it to night will aways 
roman in my mind ws that 
thing of beauty which 16 4 
joyforever Ihe tender but 
bnght hght exhibit. 1 ull the 
exquisite proportions of the 
building to perfection and 
seemed to throw a delicate 
veil over the scits and 
set itches made by the rude 
fingc3s of reluntless time or 
by the hand of the spoiler 
Lyerythin, secmel more 
perfect thin in the parish 
hght of nconday Columns 
ay perntud to be wathe ut crick 
or flaw, colossi concealed 
thar genera dilpidation , 
obeltsks looked even higher 
and more jointed the ave 
aus of sphinxes halt buried 
m sind moi gid All 
had an added charm in the 
ulory of an Egyptian night, 
which just now 18 only hke 
a softer day, illumined by 
myriads of stars 


BFTWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE NORTHERN SEA. 
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Soli ot 
en ee 
wopeoine 
WATLING wlen there 15 no Toabt to 
suspen G2 alten Livery appy atte Ie 
of mind 





Roarrt Horr § 1151 sion * ETC 
gentle tone“ Lell mx why, Genevieve? 
be bat ckcl  Certumly that ws swcuter to 


remember tain ill cise best ie 

She did not linger uy on the uddcen shock 
thit followed, clashing upon the nuve cir 
rents of her trume with such clisast ous force. 
Tthal been a vay miter end not uncom 
Mmonoccurenct soheiiather}alsal Lhe 


The acre fet that the ¢ 1 some earth bad heen Joosened by the previow 


thing woth wat lor prectinks dl idee of runs, and 1 hid given way all bout the 


dulues,orhewre crenytn — of lite 
Gone ve uot the bate cal tinted 
focus, she dad ur Tat Twath ha own 


had ahit mom: tu im, Tor plants to 
the uy md oy om ter Phan she 
bul gone out tothe belay down the 


fiulds omd hittin htm dl manne of 
beutiful wikd thm ood ch the ple, Ton 
trathn, spiys of tt ty Fim, down fom 
the brackets, wd ya Vintne tree fiom 
the open win ow Lic canity chirped in 
hes eye the pot perch d upon the 
window sill, ind yc 1 themsclees an the 
morning sm 

All thy for noo Gon weve watted It 
wie tnesdy the oy ate th lindshp an 
Tiki, Gil (co kulowdl wr 50 
suit to com th tts & rever sail to 
hea cif she ws 5 >  hetonly towut 
unt, towul woe ean pnl rapture yo 
Teun 90 nngail 1 
vagcolpun 1 ty iw Tbe vhttle 
Kodeen vbitle 1} tema fte he had 
cen hun tou 

Mtecoult not) 1 tat see seas off 
confusion ometl —t twast cur to shame 
should amm Teva J 2 rapture Amd this 
he bore all w v sou pecedented 
in her mental) & 

Tews img ot 
shoukl not .o § ¢ 
aly before us | 


crits of her ext ¢ Ue thin 


wty len the vay | 


best thie that he| was chittle wonder, a hittl quicineys 
tte events of the, butholomes bad been wl work in hus studio 
Val at creat grand! all day Lut at had mot becn t successtul day, 
that Iraj and x the hist moment, 11 hit of disgust, hic 


ovcihinging, rock. Such things ware alway 
happamng in these ravines 

The 11st was not all ple ant to remember 
A hot olush dyad her ftcc cach time she 
recolicled the unexpecte! appeaince of 
Drnr Richmond upon the s une What 
could she thmh, since shc ha 1 kn owa nothing 
of the cvunts of the fun prcv ous moments 
Tewould be so dilucult to mak explin mons 
to Mans Kichmond “But J will explun, 
the sir} sand to herself, Twill tul her ul the 
truth of J cw when f sce her sun’ 

AN that happened after wis Gnged with 
this confusion that hd the efect of doubt 
ind sclticproich = Sel; thet ht word of 
hers, Eun yours ways Foun sours till 1 
dey) hud 1ee1 spoken tco soon, too re1dily 
Uber hal teen ap pleading vo etoit ncedea 
to Win from her vcon%ssion of love She 
had yieleal at once, without one moment of 
acsusahon [hi was not wall it was not 
well Even the child here ot Lhe Swany, 
Nest? had keown thi thin, s should not be 


thos 
Vi etin 


1 { Tm yierd 
we 


other 
So the mornme passed, and so the after 


noon yitssed When the evening ¢ une ther. 
Nol 


Nan ite toh l cc Wi not hy pen tue | bid prmted out the work of miny dys, 


over 
At had all happene } in 2 moment ay x| 


wa md 90 stra eb —8> sary stramie]s & 
Do wender thu (er howl) be an dament 
of |. in the beamty J the rtptore of at 
Pah ys the mest) iauted moment of ull 
had bec thitsmomet whoo thy had stood 


mowing as he dud it that he would alter * 
ward repent 

Once, only a week or so before the land 
shp, he had made a ducovery that had 
caused Inm to ait in his studio for nuarly two 
hours without movin, 

St hrs already been intunated that Bar 


hand in hind w tiat Lien of pile wid tholomew wis not 1 provident mun, and 
flowers and bls ni. tees, and when{the mmc of br kfc had not been of a 
Georg. had spoken her n ume in such tender, | nature to encourage providence Almost all 
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thit he knew about Ins own afturs was thit 
he bad always hac cnough for his own needs 
and the needs of those about lum 

Before leasing Fondon, buon dcadinz to 
gave up his howe nd sell the Puger part al 
his household joocs he had boca compelled 
to fuc the fice that his three yews of m= 
acavily had tokl upon hm rsourees All 
the time he hel been lvmg exactly te be 
had lived when his productive pewus were 
arcrtest = There hid been a certun chy, ht 
unplasantshocl iden tion to tetranch 
and finally a convmuon thit sctcuchment 
Ws Not possible in the mihbomnond of 
Kensington So it will be scum thet he hud 

double motwe fr choosin, to retire t> 
MurkeM inishes for vine ctwnd for cide vo 
mg to settle down there on i ystent of Lr 
that should cause him as lide anny 
possible 

Of all this Genevieve had Tnown nothing 
curtunly , but she ir gne sed cnow h to 
makehermme tul ef lc money whch be hid 
to capend hurl cule on dessa dor 
hou cho neal = In pont of fut her dte s 
had cost her noth ace be Jit fondon 
and he mtcnded thitf cae time t> ene 
her panontlayene shoul) be canter 

streme cure Mote thin onee she rum 
Dbured htth hints of (2 boding that hud 
aroppe § from hem thas tps 

The diseovary that et vom vy bid just 
made would have stuthd b dtughtar m 1 
serotsly than the fillin of hilf Ue rocks 
iw the ne hbowh of I> put the matta 
bucily indy lumly, he knew che sat there 
broodin, over the put ou du desl ud 
the book in hiy hind! thit miss he mr ic 
some spect citatt the ent of vvay shost 
time would find Int ¢ cnpite 

Jhe word cro cathy nnad, bun ng wih 
1 sense of aby ni hy tor the memat — Lhe 
qictures that hu but his tudo would 
if they wae Amhed Jing mony cuoash 
for the nevus of y¢ 19 

They were not fi thet, but st secined to 
Tm, a5 he sat lochin at thera that m thing 
could be crsicr thin ts fash tno of them 
within two months 

Tt scemat so cisy a matter, and so plan 
that he tuncd aviv with esimle, and sur 
ing his studio fire into a tas he oat there 
with hs elilt hands catenced thinking gr ite, 
fall) of the work be bal doe sivee he came, 
to Netherbankh He hel been di satisfied 
w that, both with ws quintily ind 1s quilty, 
But if1t had not been done whit woul } have 
been his outlook now? Me birdly cued t> 
think of that, mdced he hardly cared to 
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think of the nate: any mote at all Once 
he had decidud whit wis to be done there 
was no nec Lt hy ass lumsclf usclessly 

He dal not seem to burs himself He 
ww not conscrou of brooding over his 
finned diicolues Tut whit wis at thu 
hud sud "only come upon hiy toa sensitive 
bran prcsuny thers like t hind of non, and 
sellom rtm, itydicid pre we? twas 
never rclived entacly save when he ws 
ont under the blue be sans whee the wind 
from the sea could Lic ube uy n his eve il 
loichead 

The blow had fallen just when he was most 
alljacpucdtob arsach ablow For wucks 
betore he had buen flagging, needing rest , 
yothe had worl c Leagerly when the mond #1 





ny Upoa him, wan, wnthe htlen re force be hid 


at the moment insted of letung ut accu 
Hite awluk Tle wis till doing the same 
tlung or trun todo at oven thou hihe new 
pte sinc on Ins Byam aaade his own woth 
scum hateial in his olf Ience hud) be 
sad that his sufi. umtur the ¢ orcum 
stinceswrs very scrt get lic bore at patiently, 
and am stict stlunee 

‘Sull it was notte be expected that be could 
pw thon such mexparnnec ts thy with 
out uous One uspion in the mind of 
one who wt hd bum so clowly vs his 
Wancbtar wat hal him She wa conse 
of some new clament im hi suffering, and 
the new clr cnt scemed moie than ever 
} Ment on this bis ht My afternoon, when be 
came up from thy ste ho to the title stung 
room whee Gencicse wie wun, Tie had 
Just punted out the beanbtul ind be hly 
wan ht bickaround that he had pat to the 
Su Galihad nL sen as the brush had swept 
ova the Cany is repentanes AE buched him 
Dut it wis too hic the undur ants hud only 
Tecn bail diy, amd the confusion ws hope. 
less 

Tn the mornin, Gcnevicve hud looked for 
wudtothsonc him tthe rfiainoon George 
Aubosw dd would be thete when her futher 
cam np fomlus work, and it weuld be then 
thit Grorge would spcih, thit he would say 
how much imme In} happened m Lukngg 
Gillthan the fUlofiprce oltock Geneve 
had hesitated to speal of all that bid passed 
huscif How coul { she spurk oft?) Thaw 
shoul shes 5 the words? She had thought 
Of it, Or ty think how she mght bung her- 
selfto pork but he: thousht had ended m 
passion: tems for the dead, luvin, mother 
to vhom it would have becn so ery to spetk 
and so nitural 


But George bid not come Some uo 
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experted thing had detained kim doubtless , 
anu she must go out of deois with her father 
now [fe ws restless, nervous * 

« T must go down to the 5°21 ths evening, 
deu,” he sad.“ Nothmg will give me any 
strength or any calmness but the sa” 

Genevieve was cucfal to] ne a me sige 
tas tn, bub at ws biti yay 

Ut was quite mm vain teo thit she watche t 
with cages cycs the tan ts tleddoan betwecn 
the Lochs into Soul git Fi,ht No strong 
tall figare cums dashing down with ¢ tender 
acqvaich on his lips thes © emas 

“And the next day wis os thit day had been, 
only a little quieter “Jt will be my turn to 
utter reprorches,” Genesinyve ud to herself 
do she stt down to ang over agun the songs 
she hid hucn asked to sing so often, One of 
these was Roden Ada wd Gencvieve felt 
that she sing at with a better understanding 
than before, 2 finer fecling for als yeuning 
and ats pathos. Shiu would sing it aga to 
moron when George Kuhoswald cme 

But the monow came, and Genevieve did 
not sing Aebin Ada She dx] not open the 
piino at ull. She wanted to listen, to listen 
for 1 footstep on the pith though the sping 
ang barley. 

All chy she hstencd, hudly canng to go 
down to the studio test she shoul! miss one 
Tmoment of rerssutance — then she blamed 
hevelf and went. “What wis she thinking 
of? Whit was she fms? she asked her 
self in scorn Whit diel 1€ mutter, tu-day, os 
tomorow, thy weck or the next week? 
What dud matter that shy should tase to 
wat a ditth ? 

$o she want ov w uling, amd the Week went 
on to its close, quatly, but not pamlessly. 
Her fathu’s ce wsclessquestiontng aud wonder 
yng as to whot could have become of Kuk. 
Oswald was cnough for pun Ouee he sad 
he woukl go up to U sclly to make mqunacs, 
Dut Gunesieve dissuaded him ftom going to 
Usselby. Not for the world would she have 
Thin go there unless she knew that Gcorge was. 
a, and unable to come to Netherbunk. Of 
course, slic had distressud herself, thinking 
that he might be ill, but an that case he 
would have sent some not. or messige. 

Byuy moromg there hid been new flowers 
in the bith room; evcy morning new sun 
shine, every morning new hopes. 

And every ex cning the sun had gone down, 
and every crening du flowers had drooped. 
Had the hopes divoped a little also? 

Genesieve never admitted that they had. 
3t her faith would not bear so slight a stain 
as this, then certainly some heavier strain 
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would be Lad upon rt, so that it mght grow 
to a stronger power of endurance. 


CIAPIER XNAMIE—RELROSTELT 


“Lathet room ath the gene prefect brow 
Anipititty | ad mon than perfect moth 
Rody ny sou’ b ace ‘te a bi 
AT tote y pont follews to tle amare — 
witha eh stm but Geoayhe a mind § 
RM wry 


Tr necd hudly be sud that for Gore 
Kuhoswatd use the seene im Birkng, Gull 
hadl repeated elf mvipy times 

Alt the nt,at that followed upon that 
eventful diy at scemcd to hum that he was 
pissing from an extreme of agony to an 
estreme of bliss Tt he slept he held 1 fife 
Tess form that kept siluce, though he cued 
1s most passionite cry When he awoke 
life came back to the dead, pale lips, and 
they parted, saying with a sweet solkmarty, 
“Tam yous, Lam yours always till I dhe,” 

He was glad when the morning came. 
Ife rove carly, as he always did, and went 
out into the fir-copse, where the sun was 
shinting upward from the sea. He was glad, 
and the moromg air was glad, and the buds 
thit sang in the branches were glad. 

‘This thing th twas im all his thoughts had 
not happened us he had always meant it (o 
happen ‘There had not bein that unburden. 
img of ns nund that he had intended there 
should be. Gunevieve had been too much 
unsung to listen to hin then, cven if the 
ptescace of Misy Richmond in the Gill had 
not put an end to the opportunity. 

He bad acted on an impulse when he had 
asked lor a word of promise m that unbkely 
moment, but he wi» glid now that he had 
asked, glid to tle Ist fibre of bis being. 
‘The promse had been given, and nothing 
could destioy the happmuess that had entered 
into lnm by the gut. 

‘Ihe fow hows that must elapse before he 
could present himself at Netheibank scemed 
lke so many days. ‘There was not that 
patience in his wating that there had been 
in the » uting of Genevieve, 

It was not that he had any dread now 
‘The worst thing he anticipated was that he 
should have to consent to a long engagement, 
Noui Butholomew would not be anxious to 
put with his daughter It seemed hhe a 
bitter cruelty to ask hun to part with her at 
all But George had lus own plans fo 
mitigating the cruelty. ‘The pamter mght 
live where he chose to live, but he should 
always be made to feel that hu real home 
was under his daughter's roof. A handsome 
studio ¥ as part of Kirkoswald’s idea for the 
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restoration of Usselby , and it was an ine 
tention that csen Genevieve mht not 
gains 

So Geoige was thinking ay he wandered 
back to Ius lonely breaklast. He had an 
intense dishhe to lonely meals, and it hid 
bcen growing upon him of lute Fven the idea, 
that they might soon be no longer lonely was 
not very comforting for the present hour 
He was sorely neviling some une to whom 
he might speak out of his full heat without 
Teserve. 

For one second he thought that his neud 
was about to be nut, but the next mstant 
thsclosed the fat thait the man who was 
entering his grounds by the wicket gite on 
the north wore the Richmond hvey. 1e 
came forward, touchcil his hat respectfully, 
delivered a note to the master of Usscthy, 
and veturcd, 

Perhaps it would he mor conect to say a 
letturthinanote Lhe envelope was large, 
and ay peared to be well filled. headdress 
was mn May Richmonds clea, firm, m 
portantloohing handwiting 

George Kiskoswald went indoors at once. 
THis breiktast was ready, it was waiting for 
‘human his study, but he hudly sw it He 
sat down on + chur near the window and 
placed the unopened ltr on a table before 
tun, 

It would perhaps hudly hc an coaggeration 
to say that so far as the appe u ince of his face 
waa an midex, ten minutes had done the 
work of ton pens. 

He sut there, looking out beyond the 
Lutter to some far may vacancy that his 
narrow 1vom could not bound. His fore 
head was drawn into rugged lines, his clark 
cyes had sunk into dee er recesses, his fim 
mouth was compressed with something more 
than firmness. 

He did not think as he sat there. for as 
Tong a time as was possible to hum he pu 
postly refrained fiom thinking. 

At never occurred to him to say to Inmeclf, 
“Twill learn the worst at once, even the 
worst may not be so Lad as IT tear.” 

Nothmg oceuued to him that had any 
wleam of hope init. When he could begin 
to look about for hope the worst would be 
over, and it had not burst upon him 1 al 
ats strength yet. “Lhis he knew, but he was 
not trying to prepare hiuself 

The first sign of tctuming vilabty was a 
desire to look fully into the nature of his past 
mistake, the onc great mistake of his Life. 

He must face the consequenec , but before 
he could decide how best to face it he had a 
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great wish to sce clearly the extent of his 
swiong.domg. 

Tic had scen st before, but now that he was 
farther away from it he thought he could! see 
it under an altered light, Things would scem 
different, anit ditictently scen they might be 
differently judged. 

Some who had known of hiy mistake had 
made excuse for him by syying that he was 
tle mote than a boy when he made at. 
‘Th was an enor) Kurkosnald Ind been 
twanty seven y cars of age when he had ytekled 
to the strange, wild, intoxxating passion that 
Diana Richmond had mspned in him, 

Tt had come upon him with a suddenness, 
an absalutencss that seemed to turn the whole 
current of his bung asicle fons ats tiuc couse. 
He had used no judgment, nor desired to 
use any 

Ife hid bad no acquamtaney whatever 
with Missy Richmond in his boyish days, 
though they had been neighbours, so to 
speck, ani of the sime age within a year or 
ino, Miss Kichmond having the advantage. 
Kithoswald had been vale ated mainly 
abroad, and even winle he wis at Oaford he 
had seldom spent hy ¥ 1 tions at Usselby. 

Soon aflur tuking Ins degre he had gone 
vbiowd arn, and had remamed thete til 
the summer of Iny twenty-seventh year. 
Thee wechs after Ins return his engagement 
to Miss Richniond had bcen proclanned with 
A cimous haste and pubbeity. Lait the 
Reding wondered over the unbkely match, 

‘OF course it could be understood — Miss 
Richmond’s mary cllous beanty, and her still 
mote musclious powcrs of fascination, were 
achnowk«l.ed everywhere But then every- 
where alsu was it achnowledgel that Kurk- 
osuald was aman of wide culture, of scholarly 
ways of thought, of a poutic appreciation ot 
die and nature, Did he capect that Miss 
Richmond would be a helpmeet for him 
hac? Was he anticipating that refined m- 
tllcctual intercourse which he had declared 
1n one of hus published poems to be the only 
te hasty for any bond of friendship or of 
love? 


Others asked these questions before he 
begin to ask them for himself, When thy 
came he thrust them away , agai and again 
he thist them away, but agam and agin 
they chumed loudly to be heard. 

Me nay enduring it all over again, a he 
sat there with the unopened liter before 
jum, Lhe very handwriting seemed to bring 
back that first dawning dread, that first fear 
lest he should have mustaken the enthral- 
ment of his senses for the strong, fine, spir- 
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tual bond thu alone can bind two souls so 
that nuther shall stumble in the dark ways of 
hfe fal the necd of that support that such 
Donds ens ige to give. 

There hid been a long period of suftering 
mil divtnay that he had not bren able to 
uurlerstand at the ume. Jt had succeeded, 
by someshtt quick gradations, to the 
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were for ever to go on desiring to live the 
higher Ife by the sule of a woman whose 
higher nature scemed dead within her, so 
dead that even jove had failed to evohe one 
sign of mtellcctual viahty, of spritual sus- 
ceptivity, 

Strong as George Knkoswald was, Ins 


first strength chd not enable him to bear this strain 


plc of wikt ind prsionte admuation. | with impunity, His he dth failed, and depres- 


Ken now he bucly comprehended it Day 
after day for a whol. year had been marhud 
ast went past by pam, by neg:tion, by un 
satisfied yearn gs. In his agnormce, m his 
infaination he had amagmed that 1 was a 
fuller love for which he scarnedl, not know 
img, nol pure in, thu Mass Richmond's 
fecling for hin was not love at all, not 








dicaming that bis devotion lid but sitisfy | repntance ind reget. 


der vanity, ind hp a httle to dell her 
Ganug for excitement She professed to 
retuin bis love, but her professions failed to 
content him — They were hollow and they 
were hifcless, and dlicre came to be 1 hollow- 
tess and a Ieclessness about all ther intu- 
couse that bilf maddcacd him for 2 time. 
Te had, of course, desired in the Inginning 
that ther manage should take place ay soon 
46 it conveniently could, but the sudden ansdt 
serious Wine ss of Mes. Richmond luted ¢wsed 
delay. ‘Hus war fital Subsuquently, ma way 
that was curions to look back upon, the ques 
fon of min yge had boon alloned to subside 


sion came upon lum, He was rebeved, 
though ashained of his 1hef to the very core 
of lnm, when a medical fend in London all 
but insisted that he should not spend the 
winter of that yew in knglind. 

He was surprised when the moment of 
pang caine Diana Richmond was all 
tenderness, and ier ananner full of a vague 
He would have 
chinged his plins, even at the last, at his 
word had not been given to his frend some- 
what solemnly. 

A sill gacater surprise was an store for him, 
He wis not prejated for the long and pa» 
stonrtcly worded letters that came to him so 
ficqquently and regularly ftom the Yorkshire 
hilly, ‘They awoke all the old passion im 
lum, Tid be been a fool? he ashed him- 
sat, hid he been blind? or was at sumply 
that'he hail been easseand, and unreasonable 
in bis expectations ? 

He etme back again, he old experience 
awauted lim, ‘Thee ww wnothcr bret season, 


It had subsided by trait, mutud conscot. | of delay, another chance of in unage hin- 


"That wis all that coukl be san, 


Ihe dcred by events, another long, long period of 


engagement remamed r fact, but the question | doubt and pain, wil final clasillusionment. 


of ity fulutment was consciously held in 
abeyance. 

When tt last he «casei to demand more 
fiom Miss Rebmunis ifeton thin she 
hind to give, he found to his datter cost thet 
there was Hite else he mightdemmd Lage 
as his nature was, and wide his xqymrement, 
he failed to interest het unless he sought to 
‘lo so through her yinity In no othe wiy 
could he touch her to any quickness of 
respons, save by compliment, md the usc of 
vaned shill mn flattery, No htertture,ne art, 
ny scence, no philosophy, could arouse her 
to desue to share for an hom in the intellcc- 
tual Lue that #15 to hun above all other lie. 
He strove mintilly cough to tinn the ew 


This was the cnd. ‘There had been no 
other end. 

‘There had been no quarrel, Once, after a, 
Jong intervil of absence and since, George 
Rurkoswald had waittcn a note to Miss Rich- 
mond. Ife hal been for some two or three 
months in London, and no correspondence 
had passe, the presious intercourse between 
them hav1g beca of too coll and restricted 
a nature to muke renewed correspondence 
scem necdiut or desirable. ‘The engigement 
hid not yet been broken, but it had worn 
down, fi agent by fragment, until in hns eyes. 
it no longer existed, 

George Karkoswald was about to accom 
pry two fiends of his to Rome, lus stay 


rent of such imental power as she had, bebey jimeht be protractuul, and before he went be 


ang all the while tit the power was these at 
st contd only be iw thened, wrested, fixed on. 
wy sufficient and worthy iba. But the 
sole result was am ever-incie wing disappoint 
muent, an eves growing strum and tension, a 


hada very natuzal desue to fucl himself per- 
lcclly fee, to I now that no fart allegiance 
‘Was expected from hun. So it was that he 
wrote, briefly and cumicoudy, to Miss Rich- 
mond, ashing only one thing at her hands, 


never-ceasing dread 01 2 bile of jam and | that she would return bis letters. 


fiettulness, such as could not fail to be of he 


But Miss Kichmond did not return his 
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ttters, nor did she make any reply to that 
Tast request 

Fiom thit day to this—an interval of some 
four jyevs—iothmg further had pissed 
butween Dimi hichmond and Kirkoswakd 
Tt had so} appencd that the; had not even 
met fice Lf ce until they bad metin Likuys 
Gill, Goor,« Rirl oswild with Genevieve 
T utholomews giidea harm hi hinds. 

Wis it stiin ec, then, that he should sit 
1 ohingat thy unopencd letter with pan and 
dark dreal risen on every feuture of his 
fice? 

It wis a noble fice cven then, though 
there Was wir ten on st the hnowlcl.e of 
tor and m stake, the e snscrousness tht mm 
that bygone dry he hid not been true to thy 
Yugher Hight thats iin him, how untrue be 
nid been be only $ w now thit he sat there 
loolim, bichwa lover the things thit Ind 
Teer, with other eyes thin his own the eyes 
4 the purer soul thitwi bkading with hu 
its very bi h Cspait ne 
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CMMEE NIGEL 
w Wot wait 
Hoe Be 
Noy ot eu 
Ins y wa 
h Twit 1 
eleet ron ot 
Mooltw A 


Nox till the nuon dy eum shone in upon his. 
tidien fice LL George Kikoswald bical 
the seul of the letter Mis. Richmond hud 
sniten to hun in the m ddle of the previous 
webt 

It wa vlon, htt, wd he read it thton,h 
othe end, his li) towing winte 2 he se 1d 
his fice tara, te a more 1 hen 105 

Here ts no met that it should be given. 
mows cotnety here Avery pre was chr 
ruleristic of th ow otter, of her hillow and 
wncharit ble jul ment, of her sell cented 
Ufc uid aim, of tc st unge forcuiulucss of ha 
anativey ned min 1 

“You ve waut my ttanced busband 
todiy w vous 1 on tit diy," wrote Mis 
Richmond = 2 wuch ay you were when 
you were move | toy 1 te those numcrous and 
Prwstonate htters ert) ti me to conunt 
joa spady mit Stak cumg you m 
Durkri,, Gill ty ty d fave etd every letter 
thttyou cvciwirset me Hive youfor.ot 
ten them? In youl wc forgotten, I will send 
you copies of tfew ci thaw 1 few of those 
you “rote when we woe bit engaged 
homeo himscif d not n cd tore | assionate 
warmth of cxpicsuon, nor hud he profissed 
anintenser adoration or Hom amore ctun 
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fidebty an ut ve thit you have forgotten? 
If wt should ve so, be ure that you shdl be 
reminded be visy sute thal you shall not 
long pleil for. tin 5 If you dive me to 
de per iuon, belies that l cua be desperate 
You will kar whu vf ten woman w 
cable of domg Se 4 edu shall kara 
daho Will thit suluc? Do I need to 
threaten more plainly? J waite for the pur- 
pose of threttentng of thicuicmin, you with 
the wort with the most purl aposue of 
your Icttaa and con tu t dit lcm obtun 
You know how the sutl | will receive it, the 
world thet b leves in you so inuch, that hus. 
such fith ny urcliy trou suns of b nour 
L bewd 2 gentlcorin se. only the other 
day thital ayn wm could be sud tof wor 
the whit flower of v blim | syle thitman 
wis George Ando wall Lo tusgenttunan 
1 shill tnin for hobo tt L shall ncect af 
you drve ue to tek dor less * 

Tha stem ¢ hana much more, but 
wow all tot) sum ceious purpose 
Reproiclas tht teria y war mn dud with 
dh torled Cet while cir fat ware utterly 


ayant 

The b theult tuo wa to td 1 motive for 
all thr evil will th mot cdot desire to 
work wischicf udm ay 

Net forone nem nt d Ceo. Kulow 
widdeuel net ¢ pind mself by fear 
ang thit any peti rl us ned Jove hud 
remuncd m thi wa? on to spung up 
and } euch Datta ent ay this 

Jf uc was no} te, then neither could 
there bo jelous 49 he a acd, forgeding 
that there 2 uiother yeu my = 


forgcttmy t>0 Chat a nator 11. Diana Rich 
monds full of alt ¢ortriuict ty pr sion, und 
tho bts wt corouiens wi nota niu to 
be judged Ly ane cr hi cy ways of judament, 

He could no fe dl ny rio ive thet scomed 
to him stron, cnou bh dit he cime nen to 
fm bnsone wher he ram bt d the confhet 
thithid say cx clam da by reason of 
ha anoceuptel He a ttle atcnsity of her 
ccasek sdumind J Ulf s!_ ull not only be 
interesting Tut tl tits) id tc diumiticdly 
antaresta,, nd det an Lunctuded am 
istently tdhit the intiie t howld cent an 
hersalf 

Onc— it wis when he iad first discovced 
for imal th carterce hut confet—he 
Ind whed her wly at wi that she should 
choose to samt alwys or nealy always, 
ona bkak Youkslue uplint, when she 
im,bt, now and thes, at Icast, find intercat, 
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and occuj ation in foreign travel Her reply 
had amazed him 

“T have no wish to travel Miss Richmond 
had sad, Inever hid any wish to see any 
foreiyn country or iny forei,n person The 
mere idea 15 distasteful to me I have no 
interest whatever in anything out of Laglind 
You say I can choose 1 cannot If I 
could I would hye in London I would 
never leave Londen cxcejt to 40 to some 
crowded waterng lace for + few weeks m 
the summer 

He could remember distinctly how she 
bad lookid when she said thit— Fhe expres 
son on her Leautifal free hid discloscad in 
antense Ionging, for fuller kf human hfe that 
should 1ct ind react all about her in con 
centric circles that turned always upon her 
self Tift at Larreli Creft must have been 
somethmy, hke martyrdom to such a woman 
No wonder that when (31 criumty came she 
should instinctively seek to make the most or 
it—the most, though that also meant the 
worst 

Ojyortunity 121 come now, 1 wide and 
‘vast opportunity thit doubtless ] romised to 
Dina Richmond rn almost cndless scres 
of rehefs from the tedio & munotony of her 
exisi¢nee at Yunell Crolt 

The fast thing thit she would expect 
would be 1 visit from George Kirhoswid 
tumselt- a visit that would be m ide to resolve 
ateel{ into 1 passion te scence All the cl? 
dead, hatctul prss7ges of his existence would 
be torn up %1in brouht to 2 chastly ind 
galvanised lic, divested of the glumour and 
the circuinstance thit had enibkd him to 
Inve them out without Gete.t1,, ul therr hate 
fulness Diam huself would ylay a moi 
picturcsquc 7 ut and one more cnturcly sunted 
to her ni wie Doubtless evcn now she wis 
rehearsing it, stuly n, the most eliccine 
atutudes the situvtion woul 1 1 tord 

And the end—what would the end be? 

Her aun Geerge Katoswall did not 
deceive himsclf—f nowiedge icft him no room 
tor self decez t on 

The end sould be inevori Jeness, ruthlss 
umpassibihity, trrumphant defiince 

As fir as he might he would spwe himself 
here su cesclt sucnhce in this mstance would 
be of no aul 

If by goin, to Yuiull Crott af by thrown, 
humself 11 the {ict of Diana Richn ond in i 
very passion of sclfabne,ition he could 
have indutcd her to spare not Ars perce of 
mind, not 71 hay ju css but the happiness of 
another, then the on had not set upon hus 
despair as rt was setting 
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For the tume being it was despain—the 
kind of despair that comes so shuply upon 
a man who has huld by 1 Ingh code of 
honour and finds himself enmeshed m cu 
cumstince that gives colour to accusations of 
dsshonour 

As Dina Kichmond knew only too well 
the posscssion of a statnless name was to 
George Aukoswald above alt other pusses 
sions His over scmupulousness had served 
her for an amuscmcat Ins antiquated views 
had been burdensome when they had been 

ensible It was this knowledge thit 
had enabled her to stuke with so sure an 
‘um. this insight that made her fcel so secure 
in the postion she had taken 

Let him do whit he would he coill not 
act, as doubtless he would mve done if thet 
letter of hers had never been written. 

Tt 1s possible that even Vis Kichmond 
might have been satisfied 1f she ¢ uld hue 
sounded the full Jejth of the anush he 
had wrought—sitisficd but nottouched No 
sight of anothet s sorrow could rou. her to 
sympathy with that sonow L]it hes } 
found fon, 1,0 Anything like — persistent 
lam upon her sympathy seemed to hy len 
her niture utterly wginst the person who 
prcfercd the chum and 1s a mule the hid 
ness resolved itself into anger and annoy ince 

It was this hnowlcdge that each had of the 
other thit lint so hecn an emy hisis to that 
written | ge 

More thin once dunng the day George 
Rarkosweld had nscn to his feet and pred 
the room in 2 very passton of rebeth a 
a, unst the torture he wis undergoing No 
note of resizaation had been struck wth 
him yet = Lhe first effect of the sudden ind 
strong disap) ointment hid been bewilda 
ment’ To ths succceded anger resentm at, 
a wild dese to mect defirnce with defiance 

Why should he not tear that letter into a 
thou and shreds go down to Netherbink on 
the next mormng and act and spcvh there as 
he would most certainly have acted wd 
spoken lad he not received 1t? 

Lhis was the one strong inclination thit he 
bid Later there came 2 day when he wished 
with all his might that he hid veted upon lis 
anchn wtion 

Tlid he known less of Diana Richmond, 
had he been less stro: gly pernaded of her 
infimte cruelty, he hid doubtless done ths 
thing that he desired to do As it was he 
‘was overcome of the persuasion 

It was not that he dreaded her crucity for 
lumeelf, bur he did dread to feel st fallmg 
throu,h lum upon another—another whose. 
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face in al sts pwie, spintual loveliness came 
before him now as the fice cf in reusing, 
angel What hud he done ? 

Whit hid he donc? And whit could 
now be done? In his perpleuty he got uj 
and left his house hardly knowmg tht he la 
at It wis 2 moonless night, 1dak clew 
blue might with silver stars shimng im then 
places as if they rcigned only over a work! 
of utter culmness, utter porce here was 
no sound to break the sokmnotillness = Ihe 
fir trees stood still, the birds were still, the 
far-off sea ¥18 murmuring xt the foot of the 
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clits 15 uf at desuicd to subdue itself to the 
wale humony of the night 

It 5 a long ume before my sense of this 
harmony wrou,tt itcIf 1 wiy mto Georg 
Karkoswalds soul He wilked about his 
all kept grounds ani out on to the moor with 
the cool might ur upon hy jorchead but hy 
bran throbbed on under the cvrscless ques 
tioning to Which it cculd find no mswer 

Whit bid he donc? And what mht 
now be done? Could he do this thing tht 
sccmed 1s if it we1e the only thing Kft for 
him to do? Could hc go down when the 
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morning sunshine came to the peaceful little 
cottage mm the corn field «nd say—say to 
Genevieve Bartholomuy— 

“You hue promisul to be mine, and 
desire passionrtely that you will heep your 
Promise But another woman counts me her 
‘afhanced husband, and has + thoustnd proofs, 
that she docs not do so without duc reason 

Could he add to this, that, knowing that 
other woman s niture, he hid had inevityble 
doubts, inevitable fears, and that he had 
mienced them ? 

Could he also say, without 2 sense of 
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wrong doing, thtt he hid intended to disclose 
the fact of his previous engagement befor. 
entering into this newer and truer engr< 
wncat, but thithe hud fuled of hrs intention ? 

If it-came to this he would not svy why he 
had faitcd, he would not sty that it hid been 
for want of 1 fitting opportunity or thit he 
had becn hindered by his own great love 
which had mide him sensitive to the sm lest 
isk, or that in the presence of Gencvicse 
there hud been something that had rendered 
the conftssion of 2 previous cna gunent to 
Diana Richmond all but unpossibk, He 
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would use nonc of these ways of extenuation 
‘His tale should be toki with all seventy of 
speech as if an enemy told st 

Tf st were possible to hum to tell it at all he 
could tell it best in this manner; but was t 
possible? Could he compel humslf to go 
down and confess these things to Genevieve, 
and to her father, with the open cundour that 
circumstance rcquued? Would not such 
candour seem almost Liutd in its ruthless 
pease 

‘The ruthlessness of tt would he m the fact 
that he cout sec no alles ration to the strange 
svirow that he had Inought upon one so en- 
tirely innocent, so gutleicss, so untasprcious, 
ofcwl [fc nnght be able to bear the worst 
hse), but contd he ask ber to bear it with 
ham? 

‘That she would consunt to brave anything, 
he did not doubt, supposmg that she had first 
decjded to accept the ofler of a man cis 
honoured to all secamng by a broken promise, 
but he knew that her consent would be given 
im agnonce Tow could she know what 
the woist nught mcan? How could she have 
prevision of the agony of sland«, and shame, 
and humiliation, that would come into her 
fan beautiful hie, and so may it that st would 
never be the same life aga? It must be 
bis provision tit must spare her, st indced 
she mignt he spared. 14 seemed to him that 
he bad but tins to consider,—how he could 
spare Genevive Bartholomw’s name fiom 
the breath of slander an detraction. 

‘The future that had Lun before hm im the 
morning, as the laniscape below him had 
Tam with its grecn pastmes and its still waters 
smiling m the sprung sunshine, had changed 
even as the scone had changed, Where all 
had been light, and plcasantness, and songs 
of bids, and myrial flowers, there was dark- 
ness, and obscurity, wilh no wuble patheay: 
throush the overshadowed laud. It hat been 
moining, now i was mght, night with him, 
even in Ins very soul, 

Was the stany sence cntcung into that 
inner night? Me was conscious of cnange 
at Inet conscious of the tact that he nas 
La ting uouble, and Leaning it not well, 

Thue was stitbiess all about hun, and 
there cime a stillness upon his spitat, making 
it possible for nin to uphit his downcast face, 
to stand thu on the edge of the mouiland 
with his hanes clasped together, as ul in 
strong entieaty 

So he stood u long me, not knowing that 
at was long, not knowing that the gieat dark 
expanse of cloud that liy athwart the eastern 
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sea. When he looked, there was a rose-ied 
glow upon the distant waters. 

Tt was but a faint glow. yet it fashed a hght 
into the soul of the man who stood watching it, 

So at will be!” he sard, speaking aloud in 
Ins sudden sense of reef. “So stwill be! If 
I stand though the might, if I stand firm, and 
still, and silent as I have stood through this 
aight, I shall sec the morning” 


CHAPITR XXXV,—AN INVITATION. 
% And what then should Eeay? 
‘Why fhuly the thut whatso'ce men’s ply bt 
Thera sv fetter ud a wursur wy 
eal or daczerion Te wut vcrtarowa 
By foucof thurcdamitus” 
Phalip Von Artevelia, 


TuoucH severat days had come and gone 
in the slow torime of suspense, they had left 
To bitterness , there was yet a smile on the 
uplifted face of Gunevieve Buitholomew when 
Karkoswald cntercd the stulto at Nether- 
bank. It was an eloquent smile, and at said 
plainly, * Muoughat all I have known that 
you woukl com.” 

No history of these days was wnitten in 
her eyes, or upon her forehead, but Genc- 
vieve, looking into George's fice, saweertanly 
that new records were qrascn there. She 
might not comprehend what she perceived, 
but her heart sank swiftly, even at his greet 

comprehenrling with unexog surcneas 
the touch of chinge 

‘He was not aware of the change. He 
dul not 1ealse to how meat an extent his 
solitary strife had darkened bis countenance 
and wrought its influence upon bis mannes, 

At the first glince at the artist’s face, Kirk. 
oswald had seen for himself that Noel 
Bartholomew was yet wianate of the words 
that had beea spoken in Bukngg Gill Ie 
badly knew whither he were, or weie not, 
disappomted. lad Bartholomew asked but 
one question, that question had elicited all 
that was weighing so heavily on George 
Kukoswald’s heat and bran. He had pre- 
pad hunselt to pyeak if this opportunity 
were given If st were not given he would 
not force it, not at kast unul he could see 
the neat step beyond. 

He knew, only too sadly, that silence 
would inevitubly lead to misconstruction, mis- 
Judgment , but ull the uth could be made 
plun he must endure to be msyudued, 

ven yet, he saw nothing definite before 
him. There had been no change without or 
within since the night when he had stood 
under the stas, and hid waited, simply 
waited, till the shadows of the mght had risen. 
slowly trom the horrzon, leaving the rosexed 








hanzon #as beginning to lut 4 little from the | glow upon the morning sa. 
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‘The mfuence of that hour was still upon 
hum, subduing his impatience, controlling his 
too eager desires, modifymg the too strong 
spint of rebellion that stl stirred withia him 
attimes. The feeling thit his duty was to 
wait, his task to possess his sont in patence, 
was deepening to a conviction. 

The one thing above all others that 
would tax and stram his patience was the 
knowledge that it could not be understood, 
and af tt were not understood suffering would 
be inevitable, not for himself—he was not 
thmling of himself now, but of Genevieve 
Any sign that the suffering had begun to fall 
upon her would have tasked hu resolution 
severely, but no such sign nas given for him 
to rcad. ‘Lhere wasa little natural confuston, 
change of colour, a swift flash of recollection 
in her glance, but nothing more thin this. both 
fathet and dauyhter had received him with the 
aunple courteous waimth that had marked his 
Teccption at the cottige from the beginning 

“You wall Le expected to give an account 
of yourself,” sud Noel Bartholomew, takin, 
up his brushes again and turning to his ease! 
‘T shoukl have Leen prepated to hear some- 
thing serious if at had not becu for Genevieve 
T wanted to come to look after you, but she 
wouldn't Iet me.” 

“ Perhaps Mins Bartholomew may consider 
me to be suflicintly successful mm looking 
afler myself," sud Gcorge, with a touch ot 
Datterness 10 his tone which curtamly seemed 
to be uncalled for, and which perhaps sur- 
pret himself as much us it surprised any 

ody else. Le was feeling very bitter as he 
sat there im the straght-bached char of 
antique oak, where he had placed himsclf 
away fiom the window, awayfrom Genevieve, 
who sat in the light with her goldcn head 
bent over her needle, and her pure, sweet 
face beelt of all eapression save one 
patient wonder, He had not prepared him 
sult for this sudden apprecianon ot the pain 
and loss that would aise out of his position. 
‘The moment was one of tnal, Forgive hm 
ithe bore at all, 

Noel Bartholomew's fecling of wonder was 
quite equal to that of Genevieve, and his 
bret thought wis, very naturally, the thought 
that matters were not going so smoothly be 
tween hus daughter and his inend as he had 
brought hinselt to hope they might. Lhe 
same idea had occumed to bua belore dung 
the past few days. It scemed to be con- 
‘tumed now, 

A little silence followed upon George Knk- 
oswald’s unexpected reply , but Bartholomew 
soon ended it 
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“I do not know how that may be,’ he 
said , “but we are both of us aware that you 
have proved yourelf to be very successful 1m 
taking care of others... . But I forget, I 
was not to thank you ” 

“No, don't thank me and don’t remmd 
me? 

“Very good, we do not necd to remind 

veo." 


Genevieve looked up from her work with 
a smile, as af im ratification of hur father's 
remark, She scemed to have a word realy 
to use with the smile, but it remained un 
spoken, dying into silence, as the smile died 
mito the look of patience that had been there 
before. 

“You will vegm to wonder why I have 
come now,” George stud at last, speaking 10 
a tone that might almost be teuned abrupt 
forlum “I have come with an invitation, 
‘as much fiom Canon Gabuel as fiom myself 
ihe toundation’stone, or memon-stone, or 
whitever it may be, 1s to be Mid at Soule 
gud in a fortnight or so, The Canon will 
let you know the exact day.” 

“The foundationstone? Do you mean 
for the musie-room ?” Genevit ve cxclamed, 
forgetting alln unconccalad delight.“ Are 
tings so far advanced as that ?” 

a Taght 1s dawning upon me,” said Bar 
tholomew, “1 do uot wonder that we 
should have seen so little of you, Who 1 
your architect?” 

“A man at York-—a Mt Bush.” 

“You have been thae ?” 

“Yes, 1 was there three days; the last 
three days of the past week.” 

“And the ground has been bought, the 
builder choscn, the plans drawn and accepted, 
and a cetemony arranged for laying the 
foundstion stone? Canon Gabriel dul well 
to compliment you on your energy.” 

“Tam glaa to have something on which 
to expend my energy” saul Kithusnatd. 

“You find yourscif possessed of a super- 
fluity?” 

“Te will seem hike boasting if I say ‘yes,’ 
nevertheless it 1s the truth at present. £ 
have heard of people who could, by means 
of physical exhaustion, amive at a most de- 
suable and bhssfill state of ment hebetude, 
Ics not easy” 

“You have been making the expeiiment?” 

“Tam still making it, That 1» one of thy 
reasons for consenting to the Canon's pla 
that there should be a kind of ccremons, £0 
that he might make a semi public day of it. 
It seems that he has been wishtog for such a 
day for 2 long time. He wants to sec the 
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people of the neighbourhood about him once 
again, he has reasons, so he says here 
1s to be luncheon at the Rectory.” 

“ And who 1s to lay the stone?” Genevieve 
asked, looking up from the mece of pale 
teen satm that she was embroidering The 
light above her seemed to throw the child- 
hike curves of her mouth and chm into ex 
quisite wlief, and her face was full of the 
simple, beautiful, tender regret .hat was over- 
coming her perplexity— regret for the passing 
shadow that would so surely pass 

There was no sign that wt was passmg now 
‘on the face of George Kurkoswald. Gene- 
vieve's very niturul question had developed 
another phase of the mcomprehensible change 
im hun and in ‘ys manner. Somcthing that 
was almost a frown had suddenly darkened 
bis fercheadt and the lines about his mouth 
were compressil as if with bittemess, He 
sat silent for awhile, not knowing how to 
hecp the silence, nor how to break it by 
specch that cone so much, 

His hps parted presently. 

“Canon Gabnel will lay the stone,” he 
said, with most evident cffort. 

U he might only hive expluncd—if he 
might only have toht thum that a month 
lxfore everything had been airanged in his 
ov nmund on quite other hney—if he nught 
have 4 ud that these had never becn for hima 
the sin ulest question about the laying of the 
stone, thait he had decided that Genevieve 
herself should tay it, and that he had in 
tended that her deing *o should be taken for 
an open declaration of the engagement that 
existed betwcen them—if he might have re 
lieved himself of all this, and then have gone 
on to the rest, the sudden shock of pam ind 
dhsappomtment tht had come upon nm, 
leaving him m perpleuty, m dread, m an 
endless seemmg suspense, then it might have 
becn that he would have hid less need to 
crave the dull obhvion tht comes of utter 
weasmness, He might have borne the strain 
after that, and have borne it not so bauly, 
having sympathy 

But it might not be, so he had decided, 
thinking and hoping that he did well, and at 
least knowing surely that he had not come 
to his decision through weakness or self 
scehing, or dread of any pain that might come 
upon himaclf. 

Presently he rose to go, but he lingered 
about the studio awhile, not seemg the ques- 
tuonmg eyes that were now and then lifted to 
his, not wishmg to see them, but knowmg 
that they were hfted, and understanding the 
unspoken words only too plainly. He would 
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not forget, Some day he would answer them 
ail, and im answermg he would make amends 
for the present silence. He was not con- 
scious that there was something in himself 
that was worse than any silence. Every 
moment he bettayed it in his manner. Now, 
as always, it Was a courteous manner, but 

ung Wa» missing from it. The fine 
openness of its cordiality was gone, in place 
of tt there was restraint, extefulnese, and an 
apparently studious drcad of relapsing into 
the old natural ways that had been so dan- 
gerously full of livmg charm. 

‘Quite suddenly Kirkoswald stopped beside 
the easel. It was a hind of pause that the 
others fcit, and they felt also the effort that 
Was in his question 

“Iythat Yarrell Croft that you are paints 
mg?” he asked, a8 if unuble to believe the 
thing he saw. 

Bartholomew smiled. “You are not com 
plmentary to-day,” he rephed ‘Certainly 
it 1s meant for Yarrell Croft Shall I need to 
label it 2” 

“ That will depend upon its destination, I 
should say. Pardon me, but what made you 
choose to punt such a place? Is 1t conse 
dered to be picturesyue?” 

‘Again the quet smile qurreied under 

lomew’s moustache. He felt a sense 
of success in that he had arouscd his visitor's 
interest at last 

© Yarrell Croft 1s not yncturesque, not at 
least m my estimation,” he sal, “and I cid 
not choose to paint it. I was asked to do so.” 

“Te 1s a commission?” 

“Yes itis 2 commission,” 

Thete was a certain emphasis m the deh- 
berateness with which Kirkoswald turned from 
the easel and walked to the window that 
Toohed out over the Manshes. He stood 
there some time. Matters had been comph- 
cated bifore. Had he unwittingly stumbled 
across 2 new complication? 

Bartholomew also had bis thoughts. 

“T hardly kaow why I need trouble myself 
to mentyon the fact,” he said, as Kukoswald 
came back again, “ but st was not Miss Rich- 
mond who asked me to paint the picture, it 
was her brother. He asked me to paint 
two views of the place, thi, and a view of the 
old gateway m the gardcn ” 

“Tn obedience to the commands of his 
sister, doubtless?” 

“TL believe not indeed I may say that | 
Lhave reasons for knowing that 1t was not so. 
Miss Richmond was in London at the time , 
and besides, there was an unmutakable air 
of unpremeditatedness about the request.” 
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“Tam glad to hear it," said Kirkoswald, 
with as hittle gladness im his tone as a man 
mght have, 

More than ever Genevicve was puzzled. 
Tt was quite with the range of things that 
George Kukoswald shoutd take an interest 
in her father’s work He had always taken 
am interest init, but it hid not scemed to 
her that he was in the mood to day to care 
whether a commission had been given by 
‘one person or another. 

Some :dea connected with this matter had 
moved him, tlis was evident , but it was also 
evident that it had not moved him to forget 
the strange coldness ind restnctton of his 
new attitude Jt was im jus manner to her 
father as well as in is minnci to herself. 
‘This was not comforting, no: did it tend 
toward a better comprehension of one whose 
every word and thought had always seemed 
60 nobly and simply casy of comprehension 
‘The change had been irksome, had it been 
nothing worse, 

“You did not give me any answer about 
coming down to Soulsgrif,” George said 
alter another pause, and spcahing as uf he dad 
se care ae fo receive any answer put 
then “TT shall see you agun, perhaps, 
widud ' Ht 1 do not, you will sce the 
€ yon, he will have a better acquaintance 
yth his progrimme thin Ihave It ts his 
« w—the whole of it—not mane” 

“You do not speak as if you were antics 
pating a pleasant affair,” sad Bartholomew, 
with quiet surprise 

“So much the better, since I am not ms 
Jeadmng you. But it would be a wiser way 
not to speak of it at all, not at present 1 
hardly know what I can say truthfully that 
T ought to sy” 

He was shaking hands with Gonevieve as 
he spoke, Their eyes met for one long 
instant, long enough for the revelation of al! 
that mght be revealed at that moment. For 
the hfe of him George Kirkoswald could not 
have kept bath the truth fiom the glance he 
Bave, even had he wished to heep st back, 
which could hardly be savd of hun, utterly at 
fault with himself and the world as he was. 
Genevieve was half contented when he turned 
anay. “Whatever the change may be it is 
not that change,” she sad to herself with 
bt or relief that was half 2 sob. Then other 

ughts, other emotions, came crowding 
quickly one after the other, but that first 
thought remamed through them all. “Its 
not shat ,* she went on saying to 
soothe herself,“ It 1s not that. 


Hie loves me stilt 
‘Lat no ove dream but that be loves ‘all 
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CHAPIER XA —THE BITLS RING LUUD 
WILH GIADSOVE POWER 


Leosl tant choose but lov ik Tu ebarn to poet wees 
Totowa all tage we bevel goat Tal a tne 
Lads Creitine st Tp = Mins Bow nene 


Tue church at Thutkell (bbw beng 
dedicated to St. Petcr, and St Petu’s Day 
being ir June, at was very nvtural that Canon 
Gabriel should choose that day for th. smill 
inwgnral festivities that he hid desued to 
have, und the Canon's lightest wish was Lin 
to George Kirkoswald ‘Theie was to be a 
service to begin the morning with, thie ws 
why the bells were nnging so gaily up in the 
tower, 

‘The hiutle town w1s all alive by ten o'clock, 
flags were streaming across the street in the 
hot summer sunshine , chdien in gay holiday 
guments with faces hesh as apple-blowsom 
we running all tbout the place. Carnages 
‘were coming in from the country, disappeat 
ing under the wide archway at the Richmond 
Arms. Some of the gigs went down to the 
Brown Cow. ‘Ihe gig people looked quite 
as happy as the cainuge peoplt , and they 
were much merner, if that meant anything, 

When the service was over the people all 
went down together into Soulsguf Bight. It 
‘as only a short distance, if secmed too 
short to some who hardly knew what it was 
to be out of doors on the morning of such a 
glad, glorious day as this All the way by the 
1 the pale wild roses were clusters 
in the green hedgerows, the woodbine sways 
with the rose-spiays against the sunny blue 
beyond. The tall grasses in the cliff top 
meadows surged to the light biccve, thy lak 
sung overhead, away out of sight, 

we ae get of aug, 
“itl ment, 
‘Toaympuhy with hopes and hare't broiled not * 

Naturally the bioad stream of prople that 
came out from the church had sopaiated 
ito little groups. The Canon was passing 
in and out among them, dropping a gentle 
word here, an encouraging word theic , think+ 
ing ail the while that to that man, or to that 
httle child he might speak no other word. 
But the thought in nowise saddened him, 
Nobody thte seemedsad  * The wearmess, 
the fever, and the fiet" of fe had been left 
behind for a little while. 

‘Mr, Severne also was doing his best, he 
always did his best, though there were people 
at keld Abbas who snubbed him a httle, 
because he held bumself so cheaply at ther 
service. He was very auch at Mra, Caton's 
service this morning, but Mrs, Caton was 
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suffering some distppointment She did not 
care to put up with the Curate while the Canon 
had walked for at least five minutes by the 
side of that dewr, uncertun htite is Damer, 
who hid such mconvenient rtlacks of plain 
speaking ‘Lhe Curate was mack to fuel the 
Crnon's indiserction Miss Standen was 
going down with the Penecfolds, ind enjoy 
ing her walk very much A little wiy be 
bind them wis Mr Ishmrel Crodas, m a 
shining new bluch cot agressive white linen 
and pair of very Itge Blick kid gloves It 
may be supposed that his incbeaduality suf 
fered, but it did not Lhetc was sufficient 
ym the mun to cnible him to carry off more 
than this, and cven Miss Craven was obli,ed 
to acknowledge st as he walked by her sile 
She wis angry with im for having duced t> 
Join her on this public occasion, but all the 
‘same she had expected at, ind now that he 
was there she wis vty proud of him, thou,h 
Rot perhaps yinte so proud as he was of hu 
And, mdced, she lool cd all but handsoine 
m the black sik mini, and pink tinned 
bonnet thit were still 50 pretty and becom. 
mg Since the derd wotgbt ot anatety had 
been Ifted a little she had icovered to + 
wonderful cegrec the Geshncss of her youth 
and something of the tomy ¢r of her youth 
alo, It wis many 1 hang clay since she hid 
smal so glully and ficuly as she samled. 
when George Kuhoswald pissed by, rising 
Hd hat and wishing her a courteous gud 
ay 

Genevieve. and her fuher were a hittle sn 
advance A tiny pn] ws cicssing the 102d, 
oftcrng » posy of hulf blown white wald re ot 
mingled with scented 9] 1135 of blossomin,, 
thyme The ithe ones were quick to per 
cure wiih were th, flowers that peared 
best Genevieve was stoy ping to fisten the 
Vosy 1m her damty white tess when George 
came up, and rt the fast glinee she saw that 
though there wis still 1 sutness tn his free at 
‘wis not the sime siducss that] 11 been there 
before ‘There wis no bitteimess im it, it 
could not be that bitterness, wlach 3s amo t 
thwrys hittlencss, should sty len, m1 pitme 
lise his, He shook hands, hokling Gene 
vicve s hand im his Iingetingly , ind he uttered 
his greeting m the warm quit, emphatic way 
that she had loved m tum from the be, num, 

it made the mere fict of meetin, Jim some 
thing to be rememixted le gule heut 
bounded as he spoke, and fia ceputed 
swifily It was going to be 100d diy ticn 
after all! It wis only now tat she knew 
how hitle she had hoped 

“You will have seen Canon Gabiul,’ 
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George was saying, speaking more especially 
to Mi Bartholomew, “and I dare sy you 
Lnow more than 1 know No? walt 
muppose there 1s to be a brief service of some 
kind down in the Bight, merely a sort of 
dcdieation of the place to good uses ‘Then 
wear tocomeback gam and hive luncheon 
atthe Rectory After that therc 1s to be ter 
an the school 100m 1t ‘Thurkeld Abbas for the 
children ind their friends . I should 
advise you not to stay for the ter,’ he added 
ina loner tone, and turning to Genevieve 
* Tt will make the day too long, too fauguing 
for you 

Gencnieve only answered by a quick change 
of colour, and drooping eychds She was 
Not quite sme that there was not some 
danger of tews It wis all so unexpected, 
the jrotctmg suthortitive tone that wie 
assocrited with the frst words of his that she 
had ever heud the glance that wis so full 
of unspcrkable meanings, the mrnner thit 
was all deference ul tender re,ard for her, 
for hea happiness, her comfort Had she 
then doubled afte: «ll? No, it wie 
not that st was not doubt, but all the sume 
this new ceatunty w is swect, ind being un- 
hoped for at that moment, it was doubly 
Precrous 

Tor Genevierc, as for some others, the tap 
of Soulsgrif Bank was 1cached all too quickly 
The people were sturing down m the Li,ht, 
and figs were flyme there also —bunting ts 
alwys forthcomny, ilong the cowt — Iwo or 
three fishing vessels ain the bay, lying w 
mcbot, were decor ited from stam fo sittin 
When the C nan came in sight xt the top of 
the bam, with his curplice fying m the 
Dicey summer sunshine, & band of nis ¢ 
sent its Jntiiotie strains flowing up the chff 
sue ¢ That is ‘Rule Brtwnnn, ? said 
Con Gabe) who had just jomne | Kurhos 
wall ind the Lutholomews ‘1 mention 
it that hec«ter I nny not be clissed with 
Dew Hook, who claimed to be requainted 
with two tunes, one was ‘God Sie the 
Queun’ and the other wasnt, but J believe 
no onc ever heud him venture the name of 

othe” 


Quite suddenly there burst upon the throng, 
of people who ware coming down the bank, 
2 full view of the site of the new music room, 
may much mo than the sit = he will 
was some tnelve or fomteen fect hugh on 
the seaward side ‘The ground had been 
‘well chosen, though it was only just out of 
the reich of the wild waves that dished so 
oficn and so madly mto the hitle Bght It 
was a hind of plateau just above the houses 
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on the north side. The people would only 
have to step from their own door to the door 
of this new place of entertamment that was 
alreaily the chief topic of conversation among: 
the fisher-folk. They did not understand 
tmuch about it yet; they were waiting, but 
not suspiciously, not didainfully, as York- 
shire folk are apt to wait for the development 
of any new thing. Since the base master of 
Usselby had to do with 3t, it could only be 
aight and good. 

‘The people were still going downward, the 
strains of the music stll stealing upward, 
mungled a httle with the cplash of the waves, 
and the shouts of children at play by the 
water side, Presently another sound came 
gnmding into the harmony, the sound of 
camnage wheels coming downward with the 
crowd, Canon Grbriel tuned, wondering a 
Iitde that any one should willingly drive down 
such a road as that. He ceased all at once 
to wonder, 

“Did yeu invile Miss Richmond?” he 
asked, turning with some surprise to George 
Karkoswald 

‘There was a sudden silence, a sudden pain, 
on George's face tere was a sudden and 
strange pulor. 

“Ts at Mass Richmond ? ? he saul, spe ching , 
am a voice that seemed lhe a house echo of 
Ins own, 


CHAPTER \XXVIT CONCERNING CHANITS. 
“rpwac wall we mebenee mou mw amt pet 
Vibakwelrdtedi tort) t spas 
Only 10 Knowing tak we Tosed cael att 2 

The Sf netk Gre. 

‘Prrnars every one of that little foremost 
group, evcept Gencviese, bad notxed the 
change on George Kuhosw it’s fice. Ge 
nevieve had tured aside to speik to Adsie 
Lrewe, who had a missie to give fom 
Davy.” There was a ten on the woman's 
cheek. She gueved for the absence of her 
Inte Jad on such a day as this. 

Looking up Gencvieve saw the cari: 
and recognised its accuprnts. Tibad stopped 
im the shade of the tallcliff, Miss Richmond 
was leaning back, holding her puzasol dasntily. 
Cecil was looking round. 

“Ought I to go and spcah to Miss Rich 
mond, father ?" Genevieve akeil. George 
had turned with the Canon and Mr. Severne 
to ask some question of Mr. Smartt, the 
builder, Bartholomew looked perplexed for 
a moment, “No,” he said, no, there 1s no 
necessity for that, Muss Richmond will not 
Temain long in the carnage. You will have 
‘Opportunities of speaking to her.” 

‘The people were all sucaming toward the 
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heaps of building material that were lying 
about on the rochy plateau under the cliffs. 
Mi. Smartt was making explanations. The 
oom was to be a Jong L shaped room. The 
main portion was to be a music-room, that 
coulrl algo he used as a school-room, lecture 
100m, or reachng-roum, as necasion demanded 

The tansept, if 11 nught be so termed, was 
to be shut off by an oak screen, Andif the 
Aschlnshop permitted, it was to be used as a 
mssion-room — The Canon had written to 
Tis Grace of York, but this miter was not 
yet settd On the southern sue there was. 
to he a tiny cottage, to be occupied by some~ 
‘onc Ithely to be of use m the place. This 
was neatly all thet could be definitely pointed 
‘out to the admumg and woodenng people. 
I bey were told that the stone-mulhoned win 

dow to the north was to be filled with stained 
glass; and that the qlass was to have an 

sernpton on il, but Ma, Smarlt did not know 
what the insciipuon was tobe. He believed 
that it would peitum to some event that had 
happened in Mr. Kithoowali’s family, That 
‘was all that he hid to tell 

The memonal stone was to be placed over 
this puticular serward looking window, Jt 
wis 2 Jirge round topped tablet-— 

am s ath thar " 
Se he tha 
It had becn intended to place an inscription 
‘on the stone also, but this mtcntion was held 
im abuyance — Thcic ws only the date, Mr. 
Kuhoswakl’s mitiils, and an uw hwad, empty 
spice underneith, 

A hittle woodkn platform had been raised 
outside so thit the Cunon might stand there 
when the stone wis loweied mto its pluce 
As soon as his surplice was sccn footing above 
the crowd there was an instant silence every 
whute, a pus before the singing of the hymn 
thut the chor sang m sunple, sweet, child 
he von es. 

Some piayers were read, another hymn. 
sung, then the ecu carsed tablet was lowered 
and set carcfully nals place upon the mortar 
thet the Canon had spread with a new towel. 
After that the stone was chclucd to be duly 
laid; and the httle service of commendation 
was ended 

At the end of it the Canon stepped forward 
agun to the cde of the platform. He had 
atew wos to sty—a few words of uxpla 
nation, of enticaly, of desire tnat the buking 
shoul? be a means of helping them all to 
fulht the two great commandments. He 
duacit most upon the becond of the two—the 
command that there shoukl be brotherhood 
among men, and all that brotherhood unplies, 
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Jie was growing very carnest as he urged the 
sumple philosophy of his region. “Be good, 
de loving,” he said “There 13 much sorrow 
aw life, much contradiction, but nothing can 
contradict the truth or the beauty that comes 
of simple goodness, simple lovingness St 

Pau) himself knew of nothing butte. He 
counted the great mand gift of 

itself Jess than this gift of human loving kmd 

ness. The gilt of prophecy !—think how 
glad--glad to the verge of awe, any one 
among us standing here to day would be, if 
he were to find himself suddenly admitted 
to the gooilly fellowship of the prophets, the 
seers, endowed with the gift of foretellhng 
future events in the splendidly poetic lan- 
guage of an Isaiah—longnage that might 
rouse the world from its mdolence and luxury, 
its worship of wealth, its forgetfulness of God 

A man so dowered would hardly know how 
to express his gratitude And yet St. Paul 
counts this power an inferior power to the gift 
of loving. He says it quite plamly. Nay, be 
say much more—he declares that even faith, 
faith strong enough to remove mountains, 
would count for nothing if he had not love. 
‘If 1 have not love, {am nothing.’ That 1s 
‘his own expression ” 

‘There was a httle rustling now on the edge 
of the crowd, and xt grew louder, so the Canon 
warted. He coukl not but see the cause of 
itall. Karkoswald saw it too, though he hed 
stood with bowed head, and eyes downcast 
under his dark broodmg forehead. It was as 
if he felt Miss Richmond coming sweeping 
towands the place where they stood , her bro 
ther by her side, her cream coloured dress 
with all its fringes and nbbons of dark gold 
silk quivenng and fluttering as she moved 
She was exquisitely dressed. Het bonnet was 
of the same colours, rvory-white and dork 
shining gold Her gloves, her parasol, her 
fan, had all been chosen to match. Perhaps 
she had never looked moie beautiful, more 
touchingly fascinating than she chd asshe stood 
there among the fisher-folk of Soulsguf Bight, 
}stening with downcast eycs and serious face 
to the words that were falling from the lips 
of the fragile looking old man who was speah 
ing so directly from hus heart. 

‘He went on again as soon as he percened 
that the people were waiting. “I have not 
much more to say," he began. “We were 
speaking of love, the love that envieth not, 
that vaunteth not itself, that 1s not pufed up, 
that doth not behave itself unseemly, stat 
seeketh not its oton, Ab, if we would 
that awhile!—-the beauty ofa human life that 
‘was not seeking anything for itself, that was 
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seeling always to add something to some 
other kfe—some peice, some happmess, 
some freedom from care and pam, some 
consolation in time of trial, some sympathy 
when all the outer world was datk and full of 
gloom. What a crown the angels would 
sce always on the face of the man or woman 
who lived so! It could hardly be necessary 
to say that such a one would be not easily 
provoked, would be able to bear all things, 
endure all things, would beheve all things, 
hope all things, would reyoice only m the 
nght, the pure, the for ever true. 

“I hie purposely left to the last, one of 
the most magnificent clauses of St Paul’s 
description of charity,—he declares that it 
“thinketh no evil’ I prefer the newer read- 
mg, ‘taketh not account of ext? To what & 
height a man must have nen before this 
could be saut of hum—that he could not be 
provoked, and thit he took no account of any 
evil!’ Does st seem as if such a one would 
be far away from us? It would not be so. 
He would be here among us, living your hfe, 
or hving my hfe ‘There alone would be the 
test of Ins poner of human lovingness——f he 
lived among the unloving, among those who 
were blind to his love, deaf to his sympathy, 
who were unable to understand his life, his 
motives, his aim, who would repay his best 
efforts with coldness, neglect, contumely, 
humihation 

“Into the hfe of cach one of us there 
comes some Measurc of human evil, human 
hardness, butaan cruelty, Pethaps, unhappily, 
some of us must go back to the endurance of 
such things to day... Let us think of it 
in the hour of our need, of this fine ideal of 
St Paul, the doce that taketh not account of 
cmd," 

‘This was almost the last word, The little 
descant had only occued a few minutes. 
‘The Canon came down from the platform, 
Mr. Severnc carefully helping hima , the band 
begin playing the Old Hundredth, the people 
began to usort themselves into groups again, 
and Genevieve, turning, found herself face to 
face with Diana Richmond and her brother 

‘Miss Richmond put out a pretty creamn- 
ond gold coloured hand 

“How are you to diy, Miss Bartholomew?” 
she asked with qutet emphams, and looking 
intently mto Genevieve’s face as she spoke, 
as af watching for some sign Genevieve was 
blushing, looking round with confusion “She 
delookang for protection,”said Mise Richmond 
to herself. But this was not true. The gurl 
‘nas only looking about to see af by any 
chance this might be a fitting opportunity for 
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that explanation that she still longed to mike 
But ri Canon was commg toward them 
with Mr Severne, and Miss Richmond wa. 
speaking of the little address. 

“Tt was so perlect m its way, was it not?” 
she was saying in a tone thit had something 
almost hke humility in at “ You would know 
better how to express :t than I do, the charm 
of it, I mean Is it his style? There 1s some 
thing—shae shall I call it—distinction ?— 
thit makes the most commonplace things 
seem new when they have been repeated by 
hm” 

‘The Canon came up, looking a little 25 
if he had not been able to help hearing what 
Miss Richmond was saymg. Mr Severne 
blushed as if she had spoken of him 

“What am I to say for myself?” Miss 
Richmond asked im her prettiest way af 
Canon Gabnel 

“Whit um I to sty for myself?” the old 
man said, having a desire to be courteous 
as well as truthful 

“Say that you forgot me” 

“But that would not be true. I did not 
forget you I thought of you more than once ' 

“Ah, that sounds ternble' But go on, 
please, ILt me know the worst " 

“The worst 1s that I invite you—and of 
course Mr Richmond, to go back with us 
now to luncheon, if you will be so kind ” 

Ahe invitation was accepted, a httle perhaps 
to the Canons Surprises and certainly to his 
regret Kurkoswald heanng of st felt that an 
end bad becn put to any prospect of enjoy- 
ment the day nught have had for him. There 
would be nothing but dread now , and a mo 
mentary expectition of some coup de thedire, 
such as Miss Richmond would s0 well know 
how to accomplish on such an occasion as 
this It secmed to hum that she must have 
come for the purpose, and it was impossible 
but that he should watch her every movement, 
ponder the lightest word when any word of 
hers reached him Still he was trying not to 
think of her, trying with all his might to think 
how it mignt be with a man who had arnved 
at that pomt of taking no account of any evil 
‘He was not hghtly impressed, but any impres. 
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Richmond declinng that she should enjoy the 
walk Mr Severne, who was growing pus 
vied over things, came to Genevieve's side a3 
they moved to go He had been watching 
for this opportunity all day. Miss Richmond 
deliberately tured, and waited for George 
Kurkoswald 

“Who exactly 1s the master of the feast?” 
the asked in her usual low, deliberate tone, 
and holding out her hand with the finely 

gesture that she knew £o well how 
to use. “Canon Gabnelt Ah, I have 
been asking him to tell me why I was not 
invited, but he was too polite to tell me the 
troth. Now, I command that you tell 
me” 

“I do not know I have had hittle to 
do with the affar I never saw the list of 

who were to be invited " 

“No? ‘That 1 somewhat strange, 18 1t 
not? Well, 1 bear no malice ” 

She sard this with such a simple air, there 
was such » look of tuth—of almost touching 

|-will upon her face, that kirkoswald was. 

er perplexed, He paused a moment, 

th of the mght under the stars, when 

he had only waited, waited silently ... 
‘Was it well to test the eficacy of speech ? 

“This 1s neither the time nor the place to 
discuss grave matters,” he said at length, 
speaking with effort “< Forgive me if I seem 
to have little tact m mtro peng anything 

I wall only say a word. It conceins 
letter I received from you You would 
get my reply?” 

“ Pardon me , it was no reply" 

“No, you are right there,’ sad George, 
and im truth Miss Richmond was nght Lhe 
answer he had sent nas ttle more than an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of her letter, 
and tt had been sent simply se he had. 
not been able to bring himielf to a thing so 
discourteous and cowardly as refusal to reply 
to a letter written by a woman, though that 
‘woman were his greatest enemy “ You are 
night,” he sad, “I wrote too bnefly, but I 
thought it better to do that than to say any 
thing I mught afterward repent having saxd ! 

You are growing cautious,” she said with 


sion that he once received was not easly & 


ered He had no wish that this impression 
should be erased It might help bim if at 
remained, and he knew well that he had 
Never needed any spintual help m his tem- 
poral life more than he needed it just now. 
Genevieve lid declned Miss Richmond's 
mmvitation to accept 2 seat in the camage, 
and Cecil was told to signal to the coachman 
todnve back up the cliff before them, Miss 
AXV—jo 


“Tf only it be not too Inte,” rephed 
wth meaning ‘ But I did not allude to the 
matter for the pleasure of talking it over 
It occurred to me when you spoke syust 
now that, perhaps, your coming down here 
to-day might unply some change—some mo 
dification of your intention 1 thought if 
wt were po I would make it easy for you to 
express the change—that was all It was 
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a hope. If it were a mistaken onc you have 
only to say so.” 

‘Muss Richmond raised her eyes slowly m 
thew dusky depths, her crimson lips curved 
shghtly towards disdain, 

“Tf 1 understand your hope nghtly, it was 
most decidedly @ mistaken one,” she said, 
speaking in low yet firm—it might almost be 
vud bitter tones. 

Karkoswald sax no more, there was no 
thing more to be said just then. Ihe crowd 
was going up the hill with them, busy with 
ita own enjoyment, the band was playing 
sentimental air with variations. Some one 
sad xt was “Love Not”. Mrs. Caton had 
securcd the Canon’s attention at last, or 
rather her little daughtcr, Janthe, had secured 
at, which was the same thing. Mr Bartho- 
lomew was giving eminent salisiaction to 
‘Mus Craven by walking on the other side of 
Mr. Crudis, Alittle behind them was Gune- 
vieve, and the puzzled, but quite happy, Mr. 
Severne. ‘Things were just as they should be 
from his point of view. 

“ Miss Richmond 1s very handsome, don't 
you think 60?” he was saying to Genevieve, 
icserving m hus own mmd an opinron that it 
was a style of handsomencss he did not hhe 
He did not care for the dusky beauty of 
olive tints, and purple black haw, Tor bun 
the one beautiful woman was a woman who 
looked hke embodied sunslunc , and that, 
seemed. to lim, was just how Miss Bartholo 
mew looked to day. 

Genevieve was a hitile excited—excied by 
surpnec and wonder, and @ stringe, nameless 
stirmng of nameless fiars. She was grateful 
to Mr Severe for remammg so faithfully by 
her mde, and trying to amuse her, as he was 
doug. There was no unhappiness on her 
face, and her colouw was not coming and 
going as it did sometimes, It stayed on ber 
cheek, and on her lips, her large nised, 
violet-grey eyes were {ull of a beautiful tender 
light , and the sunshine canght the golden 
nipples of her har, and the wind played with 
at under her wide brummed Gainsborough hat, 
‘over which the lage white feathers were 
droopmg. Al her dress was white , she hhed 
to hive it so herself, het father liked it too, 
and there was another who had asked her 
what she would do if some day she found her 
self prohibited from wearng any but winte 
dresses? ‘She remembered the day and the 
question. ‘they seemed int sway, now 
‘kverything simple, and straight, com- 
prehenmble, seemed far away. 

‘They had reached the Rectory by tins 
tame. The luncheon was waiting, some 
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thirty or forty people sat down, Miss Rich- 
mond taking her plare at the Canon’s right 
band with a charmingly natural gracefulness. 
Mr. Scverne sat at the other end of the table, 
happy because Miss Bartholomew was there 
with her father, not too far away for conver- 
satioh. 
Tt was not particularly mteresting con- 
versation Mr Bartholomew wis preoccu 
pred, Genevieve was watching for some one 
who never came—the Canon exphined his 
absence Mr. Karkoswald had hid to go 
down into the Bight again to consult about 
gome urgent matte with the builder, Miss 
Richmond expressed her icgret openly. She 
Tepeated the expression of tt before she went 
away, and repeated it with so much meaning 
and cmphasts that the pcople who were Icft 
behind wondered over at Was it not all 
dead and forgotten, that old aftur between 
the master of Usselby and the mistress of 
YVarrell Croft? Yad there not been new 
whispers on the wind of lite, whispers of 
bain ce a mepe citeament The 
who approved of Gunevicve were be 
inning to think a Iittle hudly of George 
rkoswald, They had imagined him to be 
@ main who would at least know his own 
taind about a thing sommportint as this, and 
they had not mmigined him to be one who 
would trifle for an hous in any matter im which 
turfling could lead to danger a to pan. 
i 


A few hours later, when the school room 
tea was over, and the people had all gone 
quietly home, George Auboswald ciagged 
humnself somewhat weanly up through Murk- 
Maushes to the cottage at Nethcrbank. Mi. 
Bartholomew had gone across the ficlds with 
Ishmael Crudas Genevieve was alone nm 
the httle sittingroom, she had opencd the 
casement window that look.d out upon the 
orchaid , the low sun was streaming through 
the leaves of the climbing rose tree that went 
up over the thatch, the pink petals came 
ou slowly in over the flower-pots. A 
pair of white and pearl tinted doves had 
perched on the window sill, the one was coo- 
ing softly, the other was listening with her 
head bent downward, listening steadfastly as 
if with 2 quite human power of attention, 

Kurkoswald had mtended to go down to 
the studio, not knowing that Bartholomew 
was not there. His footstep made no sound 
on the rank grass Presently he stopped by 
the cottage wall. Had the coomg of the 
doves arrested um? Was there any one 
there out of sight among the rose leaves, 
speaking softly in the low red ight? 
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It wis only a few words that he heard, 
Words spoken gently to gentle hving things, as 
pcople will speak sometimes who hve mach 
alone, and are much acquainted with sorrow 

“Do you love each other s0?? the voice 
was saying ii a musical undertone “Do 
you like to sit there and my Joving, comfort 
ing things? Do you understand each ofher? 
Do you always understand each other, even 
when you ae tpart and cannot speak? Have 
you faith in one another wways, or 18 there 
no necd of faith m that world of yours? I 
wish I knew, Iwish I might know :f you 
perplex each other, give each other run? 

A minute latcr Kurhoswald was stinding 
sm the room by Genevicves side She did 
not know thot he had heard any word of 
hers She only saw on his face a great 
SOITOW, @ grcat resolutentss, a great silence 
Tlended with these therc was a strong pas 
sionite yearning thet she could not but com 
prehend He would not sit down, though 
‘she asked him to do so 

4% must not stry here,” he said in a quict, 
sid way “I ought not to have come, it 
sounds hhe weakness to sty that I could not 
hel; wt But I may say it, stnce it is the 
trai 

Gcnevieve stood quite calmly opposite to 
him = She still wore her whit. dress, 1 great 
loop of her shining yellow har had fatten 
over it, she ws looking at him with an mf 
unite wistfulness tn he: dark beautsful eyes 

“ You | now that you are perplexing me?” 
she asked gently and with an evident effort 
after self comm ind 

“Perplexing you!’ Do I kaow it? 1 
hardly know anything else, 1 hardly think of 
anything cle Ni,ht amd day now I am 
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wondering what you are thinking of me, 
how you are fechng tosards me, and if when 
aul this torture is over you can ever have the 
same feeling you hive had toward me? It 
i all the consolation 1 have now, that you 
have kad st Nothing can take that from me, 
the knowl.dge that you have cared for me ” 

“And you am thiaking that I have 

?” 


“Changed! I am lookmg st you now 
with an uUmost boundiesa wonder because of 
your changulessness, bucwuse of the beauty 
of your faith in onc who must stem so uttuly 
faithless, 20 utterly worthless And the into 
lerable part of it 1s that I cannot nghtly ash 
you to have faith m me = If I coull even 
ask you to try to keep up your faith I thoh 
the worst would be over T could 
wait then, I could codure then” 

“ And if I soy unashed that I mill have 
faith, will that help you to endurc? the gull 
said, standing thei. tall, and stul, wd seem 

as if 4 new nobleness had come into her 


“If you say that, rt will almost do away 
with oy need fr xdmanct,” Geonge 
tephed with a quich light m his eyes, 1 quicl 

of relief, of j,ladness : 

“Lhcn I will say it, I say at of my own 
accord, thet I will hwe faith in you so long 
as you shall need my futh ” 

— if circumstanct seems strong against 
me 

“T will try to be as strong as circumstance ’ 

So she spoke in a vain confidence, not 
knowing thatit ww vin How should she 
Anow until circumstince had borne her down 
‘before it as 2 reed in the marsh borne down 
Delore the wind ? 
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By ime FDIIOR, 


Jonr ist 
‘Ke 1 Psalm xe and hom y 10 toend, 


“TH sreatest joy 1 often alan to sadness 

‘When we reach the end of a work that 
has cost us long and anxious Inbour, we are 
moved more to tears than to Jaughter But 
in the close of the life of Christ there as 
neither sadness nor joy There 1s the hoh- 
est calm As on a might of storm, when the 
clouds break and reveal untroubled depths 
of sky and the eternal stars, so at the closing 
words from the Cross, “ Itis firushed , Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spin,” the 


thick cinopy of suffermg rolls apart, and we 
gaze into a heaven of peace, where all 1s 
stl 


Such 1s the general impression we receive, 
but 2 closer considciation shows us some 
deeper lessons Tor the last word from the 
Cross as associated mth the act of dymg 
throws much light upon the character of our 
Lords death 

‘We must bear in mind the remarkable 

in which the New Testament du 
scribes the death of Chnst as a voluntary 
act We die becwse we must, but He die | 
as One who had “power to lay down His 
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own hfe and power to take it aga.” And 
so tt is said that “ He poured out His soul 
unto death "—as conveying an idea of active 
rather than passive submission to death 
Death was the crowning act of His obedi- 
ence and self surrender. All the evangelists 
employ words which imply 2n act of volition. 
St Matthew says, “He yielded up the 
ghost,” or rather, “He sent forth” or “dis 
charged His spint ,” St Mark and St Luke, 
“He breathed out His spinr,” and St 
John, “He surrendered the spint” Agu, 
while death 1s (hus regarded as, m a sense, 
the voluntary act of Christ the resurrection 
ig, on the other hand, descnbed as the act 
of the Father The constant usage of the 
Apostles ts to the effect that God raised Him 
from the dead 

Keezirg these thoughts in mind, let us con 
sider the force of the word, “Father, mto 'hy 
hands I commend my spint,” as connected 
with the resurrection from the dead. 

On the mght before the crucifixion Jesus 
had offered the sublime prayer, “ Father, the 
hour 18 come, por, ‘Thy Son, that Thy Son 
also may glonfy Thee. I have finished the 
work Thon @avest me to do, and now, O 
Tather, glonfy Thou me with that glory 
which I had with Thee before the world ; 
The glory ofthe Father™ anda) The gloy 

¢ glory of the Father, and (2 
of the Son Both were to be illustrated in 
the work of Chnst. ‘The Son was to glonfy 
the 1 ather by acting in the sprit of Sonship , 
and the Father was to glorify the Son by 
raising Him to that “glory which He had 
with Him before the world was.” 

‘The Sonship of Christ 1s the broad charac 
teristic of His work in humanity as our 
Second Adam, and the root of our new hfe 
as children of God The contrast between 








the fall and the redemption of man resis on ing 


thus point It 1 eternally the life of man to 
know God and to be towards Him as a son 
Tt is eternally death for man to be self 
centred, and so outcast, In unbelief and 
selfassertion man fell, in obedience and 
self surrender man was restorod. Lhe tals 
of Christ, whether in the temptation or on 
the Cross, concentrate upon the d 

of the Son on the will of the Father, and take 
the form of His yielding confident obedunce 
even to death He did this a8 in our 
humamty, and accepting its condiuons. We 
must therefore realwe the weakness as well 
as the strength of Jesus. His strength was 
faith, othernie He became weak, Lckding 
up all other resources but trust in the 
Father. In this sense He was “crucified 
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through weakness” He venly “emptied 
Humself” of every prerogative when He be- 
came a man, and lived simply in the strength 
of a Child under the hand of the Father, 
and knowing no refuge bot the confidence of 
a Sor. The grandeur of the Cross must 
accordingly be regarded as being in # great 
Measure the mamfestation of Sonship, and 
thereby the glorifying of the Father, by show- 
ing how worthy that Father is to be obeyed 
and trusted 
If these things are true, this last word then 

Teaches the utmost point in the offering of 
the Cross. The highest act of Sonshp was 
surely that one, when with full consciousness 
He gave Himself unto death, and with a 
distinct exercise of volition submitted to the 
‘assertion of its power over Him, He then 
allowed the cloud to roll between Him and 
the eternal ight. He opened the flood gates 
of Ths bemg and let in the rush of the great 
darkness, He breathed out the spint and 
fell back into the helplessness of death. 
But ere He plunged :nto the unconscious 
depths He uttered with aloud cry this appeal 
of Sonship, “Father, into Thy hands I 
commend my spint,” and having said this, 
He “bowed His head and gave ya he 
host” ‘The utmost act of faith and Guye- 
dieoce wat accomplished in humanity mind 
was rendered in confidence m God, oshio 
through the sternal Spit offered Hin, ech 
complete and living sacrifice unto Got in 
He did 80 wth the confession of perfect” « 
ship Was it all toend here? Or was th, ¢ 
to be any reply from the Father to that cond 
dence of the Son? If Jesus glonfied the 
name “ Fathes,” how was the answer to be 
given which was to be the responsive glorie 
fying of the Son? The reply to this ques 
uon we shall consider next Lord’s Day even- 
In the meantime our minds are fixed 
‘simply on this final act of Sonship in which 
Chrnt yielded Himself wholly to God. 


Jonz Stu. 
Read Acts se=36 Philipprass n rma 

After He had said, “Father, mto Thv 
hands E commend my spit, He bowed hi 
bead and gave up the ghost” The act of 
fayth and obedience 1s complete, and Chnist 
hangs on the Cross dead ‘Ihe crowd scatter, 
leaving the two theves hageang on in suffer- 
ing. The disciples who had been watching 
afar off turn away, half in terror and in 
doubt, They are overwhelmed by the spec- 
tacle of that death which confounded all 
ther hopes. ‘They had thought that this 
was He who was to have redeemed Ieracl, 
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but He is dead, and there has been no 
Ehas to take Him down from the Cross, and 
no deliverance ‘The centurion and the 
guard of soldicrs continue watching by the 
dead body, And then the evening comes 
and Joseph receives the helpless corpse, 
and buries it mm bis own sepulchre, and 
Pilate takes care thit the great stone 1s 
rolled to the mouth of the rock-hewn 
tomb, and that it 1s sealed with the official 
seal, and that soldiers are placed to guard it. 
‘The Sabbath comes, and the service goes on 
asif nothing had happened ‘The great day 
ofthe Feast 1s observed as ofold. Thecrowd 
of pilgrims throngs the courts, and the ancient 
Psalms are chanted, and the ritual of the 
Day of Atonement 13 fulfilled, and xt seems 
as if the priests had been nght after all, and 
that Israel had yet to look for its Messiah 
‘Was then, that confidence of Hun who 
called Himself the Son of God, all 2 dream? 
Is there any such Father as He of whom He 
spoke? Did the voice of that dying prayer 
reach no farther than the au stirred by its 
accents? Surely our very life depends on the 
answer we give to such quesnons What if 
there had no response? What if the 
mockery could have been heaped on Him 
which fell on those who once cried to Baal, 
when from the blue passionless sky, there 
was “neither voice, nor any to answer, nor 
any that regarded"? ‘The Son has 
the Pathe ws there any Father at all to glonfy 
? 


Thank God for the answer “Thou didst 
not Jeave His soul in hell, nesther adst Thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.” 
Jesus died resting 19 God, and the response 
was the resurrection, when He was “declared 
tobe the Son of God with power by the resur- 
rection from the dead.” ‘he joyful cry 
passing from lip to lip, and uttered 1n wonder 
and im gladness, “Christ 1s risen!” yw the 
answer to the prayer, “Glorify Thy Son. 
Father, into Thy hands I commend myspint ” 
He who had yrelded Himself into the hands 
of God 1 glorified of the Father, being 
exalted by Him into heavenly places, and 
brought to share the glory which He had with 
Hum before the world was, And yet not 
altogether the same glory. For as raised in 
our humanity He 1s no more the Son of God 
only. He nses Son of man and Son of God 
‘This 1 indeed the mystery of His glonfica- 
tion Because He, the eternal Son, who 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
“made Himself of no reputation, and being 
found i fashion asa man, had humbled Him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even 
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the death of the Cross, Wherefore God also 
Inghly exalted Him, and gave Him a name 
which ts above every name, that at the name 
of Jesus "—the human name assocuted with 
Hus mcamation—“ every knee should bow, of 
things m_ heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth , and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Chnst 1s Lora, to the 
glory of God the Father.” And because He 
thus nses in our humanity, He mses not alone, 
but as the First fnuts of the redeemed, 

And thus the final word from the Cross 
hfts us into the conception of the complete 
offenng mn which Jesus accepted death, but 
accepted at with such a voluntary surrender 
of His spint unto God as prepares us for 
‘His tnumph over death, and His exaltation 
to the right hand of God. This 1s therefore 
no mere peaceful death-bed utterance, nor 
1 it analogous to the prayer of St Stephen, 
when crushed beneath the shower of stones, 
he said, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit” The 
cry of Christ was the loud, decisive, crownin; 
utterance of the Son, in which before melee 
ing himself to death, He committed all to 
the Father, resting m perfect sonship on Him 
who “would deliver Him, seemg that He had 
trusted in Him” “Thus trusting God, He 
was not confounded,” and the joy of the 
Tesunection morning was the answer of God 
to that confidence, 


Jong isrH, 
‘Read Peal Iniz x03, x Peter st 19-04 

‘Humanity, so far as it has becn reached by 
the gospel at all, has been touched m the 
bighest measure by the tale of Christ's suffer- 
mgs lhe sorrows of Jesus have lad hold 
‘of this world of sorrow as no other moral or 
spmtual power has ever done, However 
transcendent the divine wisdom of the gospel 
may be, or however marvellous the vision it 
presents of an absolutely sinless and perfect 
Ife, yet it hag not been so much by the ideal 
of truth or purty found im Christ that the 
spmt of Chnstian enthusiasm has been awn 
kened 2s by “the agony and bloody sweat, 
the Cross and passion” of the great Sufferer 
The Cross 1s indeed an epitome of all spiitual 
truth The evil of sin, the love of God, the 
of duty are all there visibly set 

forth. It 1s God's appeal to heart and con 
science. Yet the Cross was but the final ex- 
of whit was always characteristic ot 
the hfe of Chnst, He was not “wounded 
by our transgressions" at Calvary alone He 
had continually come under the burden ot 
human soe and been pierced by human 
amiquity, ‘Lhe various rays of tral became 
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compressed into one burning focus when evangehst could not have meant that Christ 
Chnst died, but they had been present from hterally bore our sicknesses, for He did not 
the very commencement of His mmstry,or become lprous, or pained, or blind. But 
rather from His very cradle in Bethlehem. yct such was the visible effect upon Him of 
So that if the Cross throws light on the hfe of human woe that it seemed as sf He Himself 
Chnst, n0 less does His life throw light on were the suffirer. ‘Lhis was no mere sent= 
the Cross mental pity. It was the sorrow of holy love ; 
‘A proof of this 1s found in the remarkable and that belongs to alngher range of feeling 
appheation made by St. Matthew of the than pity. The crowd of strangers gathered 
solema words of Isarth, usually refirred to round some street accident fecls pity, and 
Chnst’s death alone, but regarded by lum strong men will twin away m very sickness 
ag receiving fulfilment m Chust's daily from the scene. Yet such pity t» weak beside 
tmunistry. “When the even was come they the agony of love, when the wife or mother 
brought unto him many that were possessed receives the patient home Love then lays 
with devils and he cast out the spnits with , the burden so completely on the heart thit 
hus word, and healed all that were sick that | cach thnill of pain or unterval of rchef conveys 
xt might’ be fulfilled which was spoken by ‘its own pang or sense of peace. The love 
Tsuias the prophet, saying, Humself took our of Chnst was im hke manner too quich and 
anfirmaties and bare our sicknesses ” close for mere pity, He suffered with the 
There are three spheres m the Ife of suflerers, and was so vinbly affected by what 
Chust m which His taking our mfirmtixs He saw that they who beheld Him said, 
and heanng our sins or sicknesses hold ‘ IJumself taketh their sickness and beareth 
true—erch one leading into a decper range their inhrmities.” 
of suffering. (3) till further, these words receive their 
(1) He did so in the simplest sense as highcst sigmficance when we tansfer the 
sharing the noes incidental to our humanity. ground of suffermg from physical to spuitual 
Labour, weaness, hunger, cold, the puiva causes, and understand how it was 10 2 sumnilar 
tons of poverty and the discipline which fills sense that “ He bore our sins,” and that the 
on man fist as a child, then as a member in:quities of us all “met on Him.’ For if 
ofsocnty, may seem slight matters to us, be bodily mrscry touched Him with acute pain, 
cause we are born into them as our lot. But how much more must the moral sorts of 
when the eternal Son assumed our nature, humanity have affected Him! Has pure eye 
‘He mm love submitid to these conditions picrced to the very depths of cvil, and saw it 
that He might icdcem us ‘This may not at inits truc nature, Sinful as we are we can 
first appear to us in its full signihcance, and somewhat comprehend this sorrow, for there 
yet wee some member of the noblst family 1s 0 honourable or good man to whom the 
ym ow land 10 be moved by such a chivalrous disgrace of a dear child would vot appcar 
ese to help the wretched as to leave the finely worse than any bodily sickness, or 
Tuaunes of home and to hve as the poor death itself. In propoition to the depth of 
live, lodgmg for years m the stifling atmo- hus love and his hatred of wicheduess would 
sphere of then squalid dwellings, to wear ther the tie which bound hum to a scoundtel lay 
rags, and not shrink from the lowest depths the burden of the cluld’s evil upon his own 
of their sufferings, and were allthis done for spuit. In this scnse, but in an infinitely 
the avowed purpose of bnnging help, sym higher degice, was Chnist affected by the sin 
pathy, and deliverance to them, we would at of man. He was venily pierced by our 
‘once recognise such an act a» an heioic in- imquity “I, meton Him” Holy love lad 
stance of selfsauufice. And do we ful to upon Him. It was sin that Ie thus bore, 
see the glory of Him “Who for our sakes and we can best understand what was mcant 
became poor,” and who put Himself com- by His beanng at, when we apply to human 
pletely under the burthen of our tnals? evil the une wterpretation of the words of 
Even then in this barest sense of the words thc prophet as was employed by the evan- 
we can see how “He bore our infirmities,” elt to Christ as carrying our sickncsses 
for as He “humbled Himself,” that He and infirmities. 
might reach the very lowest and dehycr And these sufferings of Chnst under sin 
them, He had necessarily to endure what become the profoundest confession of its great- 
they endured. Ness and its cvil. ‘We learn through “ that 
(2.) Agam, St. Matthew records how the agony and bloody sweat, that cross and pas. 
spectacle of human suftering appearcd as a sion” what sin 1s to God, for we there see 
‘burthen of suffering to Chust Himself, The how ataffected Him who could m truth say to 
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the would, “He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Tather.” 
Jose aan, 
Read Paaloa xx and Take x 15 

There are many lessons to be gathered 
from what we learned last Sunday regarding 
the sense in which our Lord came under the 
burden of human suffermg and smn 

(2) Oneobvious lessonis the interest which, 
the Christan Church, as eapressig the mind 
of ats Master, it to take im the allevrition 
of the bodily diseases, and of the social 
mistiics which affect humanity. ‘The office 
falhllkd by the physicuun and surgeon, and 
the work accomphshed by hospitals and 
asylums, as well as every entcrpiuse winch 
deals with soctal distress, ought to be 1¢ 
cogniscd as essential parts of the work of the 
Redcemer’s Church on earth For that 
Church 1s wider than any ecclesiasticism, and 
they who are Ibourers together with God, 
are not to be Iinited to those who are eccle 
siastically appomted ‘The religion which 
secks a selfish salvation and the assurance of 
Personal securty alone, w not the 
which Chnst cume to establish. To be made 
like Jesus Chust 1s true salvation, and when 

e Elis love, we must also be brought 

somewhat into fullowship with the sorrows of 
‘Him who in love came under the burden of 
the sicknisses and infirmities of the world 

(2) We learn from the spectacle of Christ's 
spuitual gaffering. under sin, how loathsome 
sin 16 to God, Not the thunders of Sinai nor 
the threatened penalty of eternal death can 
convey such a vivid conception of the nature 
of evil, a3 when we behold the disgust and 
sorrow with which it affected the Divine Son 
Anger may ternfy, but the sorrows of Jesus 
convince Fear of pumshment may deter, 
but the suffermgs of the Lord under ain lead 
us to understand what that gin 13, as m the 
light of God, We also learn how truly it 
‘must be the will of God to deliver us from it. 

‘Lhere are two classes of persons to whom 


it may be especially beneficial to ther 
sinfulncss as interpreted by the suffering of 
Jesus It19 for those who are disposed 


to think hghtly of ungodhness, They accept, 
Pirbaps, certam dogmas about the fall of 
man and the cormption of human nature, 
and the necessity for an atonement, because 
these arc texts which can be quoted in 
of these, But in their secret heatts they dis- 
Delicve thar realty, and entertain such 
favouable views of what they term “ frail 
human nature” as to excuse any religious 
defects. ‘The cross of Christ 1s reguided by 
them chiefly m its relation to theological 


4gu 
rather than pcisonal requirements. It wu 
well, therefore, to lead persons to recog- 


nise the sorrows of Christ as essentially sor- 
tows over what they themselves are in their 
denial of God When they for a moment 
pause and catch a glimpse of that divine 
countenance gazing down upon them with a 
gmef which scems—Ike an eye ina picture— 
to follow thurr every movement, and to sad- 
den with their every resistance of Him who 
would bring them back to thew Father, they 
can measure the sinfulness of that resistance, 
It 18 the holy sorrow of Jesus which can best 
mterpret the wickcdness of religious in- 
difference. 

‘And these suffermgs of Jesus under sm 
convey an equally important lesson to per 
‘sons of tn opposite character, who feel ther 
‘unworthiness s0 sntensely as to make them 
afrad of God It appears -presumption for 
them to confess Chust, with ther bitter 
memories 1nd their consciousncss of so much 
that 1s shallow and earthly. Dat these sor- 
rows of Jesus mect all such thoughts with re- 


religion deemmg power, for they speak of a deeper 


insight into these very evils than the sinful 
can ever attain He understands our wicked- 
ess as we never can understand it, and He 
‘knows it to be mfinitely worse than we ever 
imagined. ‘Lhere 1s not a pang of remorse 
eapenenced nor a sentence of self-condemna- 
tion pronounced by us which 1s not but the 
famntest shadow of the penetrating holiness 
with which He bas searched sin to its lowest 
depths. And yet that very grief of His over 
the evil assures us that, in spite of all wo 
have been and are, He does not despise us, 
but so loves us that He sorrows over us and 
seehs our return, What He was on earth 
Chnst ts now, and the greatness of His 
agony under human sin 1s the measure of 
‘Hysa desire for human deliverance The love of 
Christ, which made our sin His burden, must 
also make tt His joy to help and bless us. 


Jone agra. 
Road Micah wr Phikppeans 1 3-—4 
We are farmbar mth the manner in which 
St, Paul represents the death of Chnst as 
producmg a certain death and hfe im every 
believer. “ We are buried with Chnst.” “I 
am ciucified with Ghnst, nevertheless I hve.” 


proof ‘We thus judge that if one died for all, then 


all died, and that He died for all that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him which died for 
them and rose aga.” The sacrifice of 
Christ is not therefore an isolated fact, tt a 
spiritual and influentin! power. There wa 
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sense in which Christ died to dehver us from 
death, and there 13 another sense in which He 
died that we might die also. For certain 
moral effects must result from the vital ap- 
prehension of what that death of Chnist really 
conveys, Viewed in one aspect we can 
assert that at 19 sobtary, because it 1s the only 
Tefuge of the synner It rendered for us 
what we cannot 1ender, and from the sense 
of our failure and helplessness we must ever 
look up to Him who 1s our representative 
Head, and Priest and King But viewed in 
another aspect, it 1s not solitary, for it 
operates dynamically, as it were, in heart and 
conscience, and recreates in us an image and 
reflection of itself, Itis not 2 mystery wholly 
apart from us, and to be used 2s 2 kind of 
chara agunst the anger of God. It esta 

bhshes a vital relationship with all whom it 
saves As the effect of hghtis to banish dark 

ness, or aa knowledge destroys ignorance, 

so the true ’pprehension of Jesus Chnst and 
Him crucified must revolutiomse our old 
thoughts and ways, until what we once were 
censes to be Or, again, asit 1s of the nature 

of love to remove suspicion and indifference, 
and as the perception of the goodness of 
another wins confidence, so when we calcu- 
late all that blessed message of divine for- 
giveness and love, and truth and hope which 
3s embodied in the death and resurrection of 
Chust, we can see how, of necessity, if vitally 
received, it must cause the old sinful nature, 
with its unbehef, indifference, and rebellion, 
to perish, while it inspires the new hfe of 
trust and self surrender to God = We thus at 
once “die” and “ live.” 

Recall for % moment the illustration of 
these truths which we find m the life of 
St. Paul himself. The contrast between 
Saul the pupll of Gamaliel, and St Paul the 
servant of Lord Jesus Christ, 18 as great 
as between two totally different persons 
‘When we remember the various elements 
which formed the character of Sau! the per- 
secutor, we can understand how literally St. 
Paul could look back on what he had been 
and say, “im Christ I died,” “I have been 
crucified with Chnst," “I have been buned 
in the very grave of Christ.” When he ap 
prchended the mgnificance of Chnst’s death, 
he threw aside as a huge mustake all that old 
righteousness which he bad been Jabounng 
for years to make perfect by the accurate 
performance of sacred observances, He had 
‘been trying to win God, but all was reversed, 
for sn Clause God bd ‘on Tam, All fas peat 
Ife, its aims, confidences, hopes, utterly 
broke down snd was regarded by him as 
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mete refuse, mere rubbwh, which he cast 
away for ever, His old pride of race with 
its caste separations vanished im the hght 
of God's love to all mankind His old 
zeal for forms and nites and conventional 
distmctions appeared a blasphe iy against the 
freedom of divine g1ace manitested in the 
Redeemer Saul of I'arsus had ceased to be, 
Nevertheless he lived, and his new life was 
one recreated in the 1 of Christ's own 
life. Through self-surrender to Jesus Chrust, 
he was daily “putting on the Lord Jesus.” 
For “the life he hved mm the flesh was by 
the faith of the Son of God.” 

Tf Chnet’s grace has any saving influence 
over us, we may be assured tnac it will pro- 
duce similar results in our own expenence, 
The Cross of Chnst 1s not an ingenious 
“plan,” wheicby an escape u promded from 
the consequences of sin, while the «in remains 
untouched, Itis a mighty fact, which, gather- 
ing into one vivid expression the very mind 
of God towards a smifal world, makes such an 
appeal to the apint that 181m man, that 1n pro 
portion as it is received it must reach down to 
the sources fiom which the sin of man has 
proceeded. ‘That 1s surcly a serious misuse 
of the grace of God, which would represent 
the Cross of Christ as superseding the neces- 
sity for our own obedience. And yet there 
18 amanner of speaking about our having 
“no nghteousness of our own,” which is apt 
to to this mstake, It 15 true that we 
must have no “ughteousness of our own,” 
as opposed to, or separate from, that 
“nghteousness which 1s in Christ,” yet 
the “nghteousness which w m Christ” 15 
made oughly “our own,” in proportion 
ag we are vitally saved by Him it wa 
grave error, when the blood of Chnst 
spoken of as af it somehow made an ex- 
cepton im our favour from the etermal 
necessity of selfsurrender to God, instead 
of bemg the very power which leads us to 
yield self up unto Him. For, as God 
becomes revealed to our spirits, through 
Jesus Chnst, our old siews and manner of 
life must pass away for eve: under the in- 
fluence of that glory, even as the must 1s 
scattered by the rising sun, or as the cold tre 
melts at the bueath of summer And if the 
life and death of Christ eaercue no such in- 
fluence, we ought to be suspicious of the 
realty of our faith, They who have caught 
any inspiration of the hfe of love as it is 1m 
JesusChnst roust, in proportion to then appre- 
‘hension of sts powei, “live henceforth not 
‘unto themselves, but unto Hum Who died for 
them and rose again." 


BETWEEN THE HEATHER 


AND THE NORTHERN SEA. 


By M LINSKILL, Avrnoz or “Hacaz,” “Rosert Hott's Intusoy,” z1¢ 


CHAPITR XXXVI —" NOT YE1 THF SUN HATH 
DRIED His THOUGHTFUL TEARS.” 
‘Dirntus do observe you now of lite 
Aol Show ofthese moet to ere 
‘Yeu brar to) stubborn sad toe strange at 103 
Once your lracad that loves you 

“7 IFE 1s interesting if not happy,” sud a 

L gicat thinker the other dayetd we all 
of us admitted the truth and felicity of the 
phrase on the mstant. We had known it all 
the while, but we had been waiting for some 
‘one to say it. 

Life 1 always mteresting, because it 18 
always hopeful 

Irom the man of nghest and most eager 
culture, to the last and dullest and most self 
contented Phihstine, you will nowhere find a 
soul Living out 1ts days without hope of some 
good it has not yet attained. 

We aie seldom strong enough to turn round 
upon ourselves in times of really great and 
dcsperate tal, and look dispassionately upon. 
the interest underlying the hour and the 
event. It us there In some cases, doubt 
less, it affords a certam support, but it does 
80 unconsciously We should look upon our- 
selves as traitors to ourselves, and nightly, if 
we had the hardihood to look up from under 
the Cross, and say, “This 1s teresting” 

‘There 1s something aroaring in the alacrity 
with which we most of us fin 
interest in the worst calamities of others. The 
daily newspiper sells a double edition when 
there 18 a Tay-Buidge disaster, when a Prin 
cas Ale comey into collision in the Thames, 
when a Eurydice with several hundred souls 
on board dwappears ina snow squall. These 
things are topics of conversation for the social 
how. They have no true silencing ane fur 
‘us We speak of them between remaiks on the 
latest political blunder and the fineness of the 
weather. In a word, we find them interesting. 

It as a platitude to say that there arc peop! 
who fad the affairs—the most untoward 
affairs~-of thetr fnends and neighbours inter- 
esting It 1s also a platitude to say that there 
are people who have no other mtcrest outside 
themselves than this of watching the course 
‘of events in the little sort abs bap aii 
watching to 5) thy, to toa 
mmndlest any. Yer pig these find life 
interesting 

Cormng back to our hayes a af we have 
any vision at all, any sense Picturesque, 
the athetic, the dramatic, we must certainly 
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: find the past years mterceting to look back 
upon No outsder can see the fine and 
subtle interweaving of the threads of expe 
Ticnee as we can sce them for ourselves No 
stranger can mtermeddle with that dead joy 
that can be mad to hve again for you at your 
lightest desire, no other heart knows the 
bitterness that wasn your heart as you walked 
thiough the fre m which your youth penshed 
—as you fought your way alone through the 
floods that overwhelmed the ycars, No 
wiitten record could ever have half the inter- 
est that that unwntten record has for you, 
and will for ever have while memory keeps 
its greenness 

‘The past has its interest , the future a more 
keen, and intense, and mystic interest still 
If there 1s an insipid day it 1s this one. But ne 
live at patiently, since it leads on to the next 

So, im paticnce, in a serene and un- 
vexed patience, Genevieve Bartholomew lived. 
d that summcr at Netherbank, the 
first sommer she spent there, and—the last, 

‘Unbapptly it was a wet summer—unohap- 
ply for her and for her father , perhaps even 
more unbappily still for poor Miss Craven. 

Lhe sadness was upon all the land §=Mom- 
ing after mornmg broke m grey gloom, in 
heaviness, m silence. There was no sound 
save the plash of rain upon the sodden moss- 
filed pastures, upon the black rotting hay 
that was lying in the fields when August 
came , upon the green, backward, unproms- 
ing corm. The harvest was doomed, and it 
was the scventh doomed harvest in unbroken 
succession 

‘Was it the weather that was affecting Noel 
Bartholomew to 90 great an extent? Did he 
feel the pressure of the heavy grey, ram Inden 
clouds upon his brain? Genevieve knew 
that he mussed the constant exercise that he 
had been accustomed to take, she missed it 
herself, and they agreed that the appetite 
for out door hfe was capable of causing as 
Leen suffuring as the appetite for daily tood 
when rt came to be demed its legitimate 
satisfaction 

So far as his work was concerned, he had 
done the best he might do—the best and the 
most, but the best was not good, and the 
most was far below what he had hoped, 
Those summer months, upon which he hed 
counted so much, were gone by e In 
suffuring, im comparative unproductiveness, 
Want would have stared inn in the face at 
he bad looked that way, But he had not 
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looked, he had hoped on bravely, persise 
tently, silently, 

hs strange trial would pass as others had 
passed, af he only stood firm. Hail he not 
that word of Thackeray's for his consolation, 
declarmg the possession of penis itself to be 
of hudly superior value to the power of 
holding on? 

‘He knew that holding on was not wn casy 
thing, nor so simple as it might scem,, never 
theless, since 1t had to be done st wore well 
to do st quietly 

‘When he came to think of it, he found a 
word of higher authouty than Thackeray’s,and 
older lhe thirteenth chapter of the thud 
book of the “ Imitation of Christ secmed to 
have becn wntten for hus present need 

“Where 1s thy futh >” asked the deacl voice 
that seems to be speaking so num to us at 
mes “Stand firmly and with perseverance , 
take courage and be patient, comfort will 
come Yo thee 1n duc time” 

In this temper he had waited, im this 
temper he had worked when work wis pos 
mble Of late he had put aside all other work, 
and had wrought at the vicw of Yurrell Cioft 
whenever it was possible so to do Having 
‘Ins shetches, it was comparatively mechanical 
work, and it could be done without much 
reference tothe light, Besides, he had anothe 
Motive, a motive that secmed so pitiful to 
hiniself that he kept it out of his own con 
Sciousncss as much as he could, 

The picture, being a commasion, would 
pe pad for as soon as completed, more 
and inore as the days went on he becunc 
sware that this was influencing him, and so 
strange was his mental constitution that the 
influence was paralyang rather than stimu- 
lating ‘There were days whin he sat, with 
hus palette set and lus biushcs before him, 
from the morning till the evenmg uniule to 
raise his hand to the canvas with any wm 
petus from his bram. At such times the 
dropping of the dull rain upon th. skyhght 
seemed to him lke Natmes tears of sym 
pathy, but at was a sympathy that had no 
help 1n it, no comfort. 

As the picture drew slowly toward its 
completion he was amused to find that it was 
already acquinng 2 hind of local notonety 
‘His strong effort toward an absolute and 
imartwtic hteralness had won for him an 
preciation that hus idealiged ““Asnone,’ bus fine 
“Judas,” lus spintual “Su Galahad * would 
ever win for hin im the neighbourhood of 
Murk-Manshes. 

‘Miss Craven had begun to admut to herself 
bat after all, since it was never too late to 
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mend, there might be some chance that 
Noel Bartholomew would yet becume a great 
attst, and Mr Cradas had asked permission 
to bring more than one of ins friends to see 
the admuable accuracy and fidelity with 
which every window and door of Yarrell 
Croft had ocen portrayed, every tice painted 
Just how and where it stood, every fold of 
the distant hulls and dales given, and all on 
a few feet of cinvas 

Here, st anywhere, was a trumyph of art , 
and Mork Manshes at last began to be oud. 
of the grey ummpressive man who was so 
very far from coming up to anybody’s idea 
of a man of genus. 

Whxao the picture was at last finshed, when 
the last touch of yellow sunny hight had becn 
put upon the hulls, the last sweep of purple 
inystery upon the dules, a handsome ftame 
caine down from I ondon, and the picture wis 
placed upon a lage casel where 1t could catch 
‘a faller light 

“T shall not send it home,” Mr Bartho- 
Jomew said to Gunevieve, who stood bese 
hima looking into the picture with rather won 
denny eyes. “I shall wnte and tell Mr Rich 
mond that it is completed, and that 1 should 
Juke him to sce st before it 1s sent to Yarrcll 
Gaoft." 

“You think he might require some altcr- 
aon?" 

“Te a possible, it 1s possible too that he 
many bot approve of it I shoukd hardly hie 
to have at coming back again to be altered to 
‘suit his taste.’ 

“His taste 1 for colour, I thmk you have 
considered 1," 

“Don't be ironical, dear * 

“Mr. Kirkoswald says that I Lave a gift of 
ony if I were to allow my sclf to develop it” 

“Ts he afraid of it that he comes eo sel- 
dom?” Ihen seuing the quich change of 
colour on his daughter's face, theunmustakable 
pain, Bartholomew began to speak of some 
other subject, but he did not forget this one, 
More than ever he was perplxed by the 
change in George Kirkoswald, 

Something had happened, something that 
had turned the man aside from bemg hiw- 
self. He came and went in fitful ways, his 
mood ‘as capricious when he did come 
‘Today he would be sad and silent, and 
betray a touching and wistful humulity, as if 
conscious that the impaued and mpeifect 
fuendsup bad been impaired solely by hun- 
sclf, Another day, and all that would be 
changed, there would be nothing visible 
save a kind of inner strenuousness with 
bardness of manner and unrest of soul. 


BETWEEN HEATHER AND SEA. 


That be was not at one with himself was 
but too evident; and Bartholomew knew 
enough of the world of men to know that 
it was useless to expect him to be whole- 
tempered in his ways toward others 

* Poor Tiratus with hime? at wat, 
Torgets thu shows ul fom to ober mua 

Gcorge Kukoswald was not greater than 
Brutus here , and it may be admitted that at 
this time he was seemmg less self sustamed 
than hus friends at Netherbank had counted 
lum to be. But they knew nothmg of his 
tuoubic, nothing of the great dread that hung 
over ihim, growing as the days went on, and 
Bartholomew at least did not dream of the 
dith disappointment that hid come apon 
hum 

There were days--sad days cnough—when 
the artist wondered within hunself that 
a man whose worldly well being was so 
unmistakable as was that of George Kirh- 
oswald should find limsclf so far out of 
paiallel with the trend of circumstance. It was 
barely conceivable to Noel Bartholomew just 
then But nevertheless, none of these thin: 
touched hus loyalty, or hus fath, All: 
be made plain when the moment came, 

‘The music room was finished by the end 
of Augast—that 1 to say the roof was on, 
and the floor was Jad. Kirkoswald’s interest 
in that had never abated , and other people's 
interest seemed to be growing about ms own. 
Sw Gwahad was workmg with a will with 
a view to his position ab conductor of the 
entertainments to be given, and it was very 
natwal that he should nced a good deal of 
advice and help from Miss Bartholomew, 
seemg that his own musical knonledge was 
hardly equat to the demands hkely to be 
made upon it. It was fortunate that Nether- 
bank was within an hour's walk of the Rectory 
at Thuheld Abbas, 

“I—I don't know what I should have 
done if you'd never come to Muth Marishes!” 
heexclaimed one day. It was characteristic of 
him that he was continuously bemg impressed 
afresh by the tavourableness of bis advantages, 
‘ut there was danger just now that he might 
be led into mistake concermng the nature of 
them, 

Genevieve, of course, did not say that it was 
Probable that if she hal never come to Murk- 
Marshes, it was also probable that Mr 
Severne’s services, as conductor of concerts 
at Soulsgnf Bight, might never have been 
required. She never mentioned George 
Kurkoswald ; and it seemed to Mr. Severne 
that the mention of his name by others did 
not awaken any very pleasant emotions with- 
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in her. He was becoming keenl, alive to 
this and smilar facts, 

He was becoming alive to everything that 
concerned Genevieve Bartholomew 

Shecouldnot helpbemgamused sometimes , 
but more often she was glad of the brothetly- 
seeming intciest that descended even to note 
the progress of her embioulery  {t appeared 
vas if he cmed for nothing better thin to sit 
and watch her deft white fingers alinost as 
white as the lies that grew to ther silken 
perfection under them Mr. Severne did not 
wonder that she liked to embroidir lies 
better than anything else, she was so lhe a 
bly herself; and sometimes when she was 
alittle sad ‘he could not help wondering if 
any gentle silver ran of sorrow ever caine 
new her. He was thinking of some lines of 
Wortsworth’s that he but in a little book 
which he always carned in Ins pocket. He 
took st out one day—Genevieve 15 lookin, 
very sad that afternoon—and he tuned at 
once to the lines he knew so well. 

“That always makes me think of you,” he 
sud, indicating th. words as he spoke. 

“Youbuelconantehed yet 
Khe alerr shower wien recki ss burdsm weaghs 
Lo Vs awily up an the Wily shed 
Of lewes 1 viving montan. at ite root * 

Genevieve smiled. “What makes you 
think I have been wretched ? * she asked, 

“Oh, welt, I didn’t mean that particular 
Perhaps { don’t exactly Know what I do 
mean. But the verse mahes a sort of cture 
m my mind—a picture of 2 tall, beautiful Lily 
drooping a hittle, and all weighed down with 
shining drops of ram ” 

Yon are growing poetical?” 

“Am 1? That is because 1 come so much 
to Netherbank.” 

“Or else because you read this book so 
much,” 

“Tg at a mice book, do you think? Do you 
like st? because if you do, heep it-—please 
keep it. I should so ihe to know that you 
had something of mune’ 


GAL LER YAXIN —T 5 W TIS LOUIE AS HL 
DESPAIRING STUUD." 


Partiete Spr aye 
Sen Phiirg ian televelde 

Oncr, when George Kirkoswald had not 
been at Netherbank for a fortnight or more, 
Genevieve bad a fancy that he was down in 
Soulkgnf Eight, hoping to see her there She 
hatdly comprehended the feeling, tt was 40 
strong, so sue, so full of yearning. 

It vas an August day, dull, grey, windy , 
yet too fall of life and movement to be de- 
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essing There was still no sunshine ; the 
Faymakers were turmng the hay im the sod- 
den fields , the com was pale and unnpe, 
some of it was lymg on the ground as if an 
army had passed over at. 

All day Noe! Bartholomew had remained 
in his studio, working at the second picture 
that Cecil Richmond had commssioned him 
to paint. The first was sull on the laige 
easel, still standing in the full light. It was 
covered with a curtain of old embroidery, 
which was lifted from ume to ume when 
neighbours came, asking to see the wew of 
Yanell Croft 

Tt was over a fortnight now smce the note 
had been written, saying simply that the 
picture was finished, and that it awarted Mr. 
‘Richmond’s approval. 

No answer to that note had been received. 

“T suppose he intends to call,” Mr. Ber- 
tholomew said when Genevieve expressed 
some surprise. 

“ All the same he should have senta reply. 
Simple courtesy requred that he should do 
so much as that” 

Bat the simple courtesy had not been 
forthcoming and, so far, Mr. Richmond had 
not called. It was beginning to be felt as a 
slight strain on Bartholomew's already over 
tense nerves. He dechned to accompany 
Genevieve when she went for her daily walk. 
He would mther not be out when Cecil 
Richmond did com, he sad. Ifhe went 
out at all it waa after the sun had set, when 
the bats were whechng in the ar, and the 
mght moths quivering over the meadow lands 

“You wil let me persuade you to-day, 
tather,” Genevieve said, when the yearning to 
go down to the Bight had grown too strong 
to be resisted. “I will wnte a note for you, 
and we will leave it to be given to Mr. Rich- 
-mond if he should call while xc are out.” 

Bartholomew's hand was weary, bis brain 
and hus eye were weary He had’ upon bun 
that strong desire to be out under the aur of 
heaven which grows to such a passionate 
yotensity when the man who desues it 15 over- 
tasked by the fearful double strain of labour 
and anxiety, Yet not even now would he 
leave the studio. 

“Tt will not be for long, dear,” he sad. 
“Tt 1s impnsonment, but it is not mprison- 
ment for life,” 

“No! but I wish at bad been for a set 
term 5 Sen oe would have known what to 
eapect. feel a sense of every 
time Mr. Richmond enters mp thoughis. Tt 
3s cruelty to you—to both of us.” 

© Tf so, itis the cruelty of thoughtlessness.” 
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“Which is as bad as any other cruelty, 
and as inexcusable.” 

‘There was quite a frown on Genevieve’s 
pale and usually serene face as she crossed 
the barley-feld to go down to the Bight alone. 
She was gong to see Ame Drewe, and she 
had a strong deaire that she might mect Cecil 
Richmond as she went. 

All the way down the upland the wind was 
stirung in the trees, the swift grey clouds 
were dnving overhead, there was a purple 
depth on the moorland hills The blue hare- 
bells qusered among the bracken in the waste 
places by the roadside , here and there httle 
tufts of crnmson heather nestled among whin 
and bnar The bramble blossom was white 
upon the brakes. The whin chat was knap 
ping away at his song as if he wished to get 
as much of it done as was possible before the 
might came 

‘There were a few stray cottages at the en- 
trance to the village, The httle gardens 
were gay with scarlet tum cap lihes, sweet 
peas were diopping over the hedges , nastur- 
tums were climbing among the jessamine 
‘sprays. In the orchards the fruit was matur- 
ang on the trees, the gooseberry-bushes were 
bending low under npe, red loads, The 
blackbirds were busy among the cursant- 
trees. Bees were murmuring and hovenng 
everywhere, 

‘There kort a turn in the ad : ooeett the 
tiny thatched cottages, with its fiont garden 
and its back orchard, was down in a green, 
leafy hollow to the left. There were children 
standing by the wicket gate, listeaing, look- 
ing, wondcring. 

Under the willow-tree by the road-side 4 
young man, with a pale face and Jong, fur 
haw, was playing a viohn As Geneneve 
came up one of the children ran out with 2 
penny, and the young man moved forward to 
take it with difticulty, He was very lame. 
there was something pathetic in his lameness , 
there was somethmy mort pathetic still in the 
sudden glow of shame and confusion that 

rovetne hus face he toned tee ae 

B uc eyes that were fixed on lis, 
The bow dropped from the strings, and the 
viohnist moved painfully, yet with some 
dignity, away out of sight, disappeaiing along 
a tiarrow path between two decp hedges ot 
hawthorn. 


Genevieve was cunously impressed, She 
had caught the air he was playing, it was 
from Mendelssohn's St. ie “ But the Lord 
as mindful of Hts own” Jt was strange to 
hear an air Inke that played by 2 street 
musician, and played as that was played, 
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There were other strange things that came 
floating out of the brief scene The boy's 
face—he seemed httle more than a boy—was 
one that would not soon be forgotten. 

Te was not only a sad face, there was 
something of surprise in sts sadness, some- 
thing of disdam, as if he scored himself for 
the thing he did, while wondermg that Le 
could do no other. 

Besides, there was a look of race about 
the setting of the hazel eyes, about the curv 
ing of the upper hp, about the tora of the 
head on the shoulders—a look that shabby 
clothing could not touch in any way. 
No, Genevieve would not forget him, nor 
would she forget his plying AN the 
way down into Soulsgnf Bight she heard 
the strain. It was as if some one sang the 
words — 

“ But the Lord 1s mindful of His own Ie 
sememberath Ht children * 

‘Yet it was difficult to ignore 9 certun in 
conststency between the plamtiveness of the 
music and the touch of wildness, of irrecon 
cilableness m the manner and appearince of 
‘the musician 
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Geneviese did not forget to ask after the 
little lad 

“He's in America, mss, at 2 port they 
call New Orlcans—to he said in the letter. 
You should ha’ scen it, but Ah've lent it te 
Marget Ah couldn’t read st mysel Ah got 
tt last Juesday , an’ Ab sat leukin’ at xt all t” 
daay, an’ cryin’ acause Ah couldn't tell one 
word ‘at my bam sard. An’ one doesn’t 
like takin’ a letter like that int. onybody’s 
hoose te get it read But Mr. Kirkoswald 
com doon towad nightfall, an’ Ah took it 
across to him, an’ he read it off as pat as if 
he'd been a lawyer, Lh, but it 15 something 
to be clever like that, miss, an’ my little 
Dasy ‘ad bv been 15 clever as onsbodiy’ 
bairn of Ah could nobbut ha’ kept him fia the 
sta But’twam’t no use He had to goa” 

“SI wonder what it 1s that makes him so 
strangely bent upon a sea going life?” Gene 
vieve sud, remembering the day when he 
had gone up to Netherbank to say “good- 
‘byc,” and also 1cmumbermg how she had 
divined the child s unspoken feeling of finality 
rbout the act and the word “Je docsn’t 
yeem to cuc so much for the sea itself,” she 


Ailsie Drewe hved on the sule of the bay added 


opposite tothe musicroom Genevieve could 
see as she went down that the workmen were 
stil! about the place, Some were putting 
windows mto the new cottge, some were 
making a rustic wooden paling to enclose the 
garden There was to be a Plyyground be- 
yond , and some terrices were to be cut with 
prths winding away across the cliffs to where 
the barren alum shale merged into the green 
Iuauriance of Birknyg Gill 

“There'll be no knowin’ the plaice when 
all's done,” Ailsic Drewe sud to Genevieve 
“Mr Kurhoswald’s yust been here, you'd 
mect him, mebbe? He hesn’t been gone 
more nor halfan hour, an’ I tokl him "it 
Soulsgrif Bight 'nd never agam be such a 
world’s end ofa place as xt allus hid been 
‘He laughed a Lit, but he didn’t Inugh nowt 
Tike what he used to He isn't nut te sary 
Y good spints, mss?” 

This was suid interrogatively, but Gene 
vieve did not answer, and it secmed to 
Aulsie Drewe that Miss Baitholomew was 
not im particularly good spmits uther. It 
was strange that people who hid no need to 
care for the harvest, or for the coming of the 
hernng, and who had nobody at sea to be 
anxious for when the storms came on, should 
yet have tums of silence and depression, 
Tf Miss Bartholomew hid happened to be 
Davy's mother there would have been reason 
enough for pensiveness and heaviness. 


Ailsc’s brown eycs filled with slow tears 
Shc sat looking stcadfustly awry out of the 
window, so that the ters mght not be seen 
to fall, and a change came into her voice all 
at once 

“Ils t kind o! fate, miss, it's no more 
nor that, nor no less Its years agone now 

—he ws nobbut a baim o' six or suven when 

he uscd to wike out of his sleep night after 
night cryin’ out ’at his father wantul hir— 
his father ’at he'd never seen. An’ nothing 
would pacify the bun, he'd go on ayn, 
“Take me to my father, he’s callm’ o’ me, 
he’s waitin’ of me, he wants me to go wi 
him, mother,’ An’ Ah know it, muss, 
Ah know it, the little lad “H ha te go 

Aulsie stopped, crying bitteily , 1nd Gene 
yieve cried too, till Autsie got up and showed 
her the httle drawer where she kept the boy s 
smll possessions, the tools thit he had used. 
when he made the modcl of the Viding, a 
picture book full of slups that Canon Gabuict 
had grven to him, his Sunday school reward 
books, a pan of his biby shoes, and a thich, 
bright curl of Ins yellow hair 

“Ah look inta that drawer cvery might, 
muss, afore Ab go te bed, an’ it’s allus lke 
pastm’ wi the barn afresh, an’ Ah wonder 
where he 36, an’ if his father's waitin’ for him 
yet, an’ how long he’s setto wut . That 
daay when the Viteug went doon 1' the Bight 
Ab knew ‘at my husban’ weren't far away fra 
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me then. Ah thought mebbe he might hear 
me when Ah sazd, ‘It’s me ‘at ‘I ha’ te wait 
noo, Jaune, Ah'll ba’ te wast all aloan as 
Jang as Ah hve, an’ then Ah'll ha’ te come 
an’, try te find ya both’ I allus think ‘at 
Abi sall find 'em. Ah've more hope o’ that 
nor I hev o' seein’ Davy agun here.” 

Genevieve went away shortly afterwards ; 
but the tears still kept coming unbidden te 
her eyes as she went up Soulsguf Bank in 
the grey afleanoon light M1 Scverne, who 
‘was going in and out of some cottages at the 
lower end of Thuthckl Abbas, 51% the traces 
of sonow, and the picture of Wordsworth's 
Ily came ‘into his mind agam more vividly 
than evit He dud not say 20, he did not 
say much on my subject. He was about 
Ins work now, and he mht not lewe st even 
to sce Miss Birtholomew safely as far as 
Netherbank = Was he a little huit that she 
cul not take Ins regrets more sunously? 

There was no pale, fan hancd violist 
under the willow by the cotiige m the lane 
now, but Genevieve, half stopping to looh 
fot him, saw another and taller figure com: 
ing by the nanow pathway unde the haw- 
thorn hedge It was George hurkoswald, as 
she percernved at a glance, and a very brief 
space of tine brought him to her side. Just 
as he came up some shots were fired in the 
furzy bill side pasture close at hand. Gene- 
vieve was startled, and the fact that she was 
startled helped to account fot the sudden 
glow of crimson on hu face 

“ Are you not yet used to that sound?” 
George asked, glancing ove: the hedge with 
some annoyance as he spoke. “It 1s Ma 
Richmond,” hecontinued “1 beheve there 
3a a shooting-paity at Yarrcll Crofl, so that 
you will probably have a chance of getting 
accustomed to the guns. But——” 

Karkoswald stopped there. He had been 
intending to object to the idea of her walking 
about the roads and field-ways alone just 
now. The thought struck hin with bitter- 
ness that the privilege of objection was hardly 

Is. 

“ You were going to say something,” Gene- 
vieve asked, timidly hftmg her eyes to 
Geonge’s, and then he saw, as Mr. Severne 
had seen, that there were traces of tears on 
her face, it was as if the sight took some- 
thing of strength fiom him. 

He did not teply to her question imme- 
diately, When he spoke he asked another 
question. 

"Do you remember that sunny December 
day m Soulsgnf Bight?” he said. “It was 
the first time you went down after the storm. 
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We were talking of trouble, and J asked you 
if you thought that when trouble came you 
could speak of tt to mc?” 

“And I said that I could I remember 
well.” 

“Then what 15 it that 28 toubling you 
now?” 

Genevieve smiled , 1t was so easy to tell 
tum that Aisie Diewe had unsealed the 
fountain of hei tears. She did not tell lim 
what she had suspected herself, that they had 
waited an eacuse for flowmg freely. “It ty 
very true that we “blush one way, fel an 
othe: way, and weep, perhaps, another.” 

It takes many hinds of darkness to make a 
life of souow , but the soow may seem one, 
and the cmotions run into cach othe: an ways 
unknown as yet to scientific analysis. 

When Aalsie Diewe’s pan and fer had 
been touched upon with sympathelie insight, 
Gencvieve had yet another tale to tell, the 
bnef story of the bay viokmst who had so 
quichly mate such a strong impression, She 
was gueved that between Ser shyness and his 
suddcn shame he should have passed beyond 
her hen unsolaced, unspoken ath, unbelped, 
for that he needed help was but too evident. 

“And whit am T to do af 1 come acioss 
tum?” asked Geofge with a lit. amusement 
an his interest 

“What would you do if you saw me sing- 
ing in the stieet for bread?” 

A great tenderness came into the man’s 
dark, overshadowed eycs, a great lovingness. 

“J should take you home,” he said, * and 
I should try to make your life so fair that 
you would foiget that it had ever becn other 
‘than fair.” 

“ Then think of me if you find my lame 
boy wounded by the wayside, Iam sure he 
is wounded, I am sure he has fallen among 
thieves, 1 am sure the Priest and the Levite 
have passed by on the other side, leaving 
hum half dead.” 

‘They were passing through the village of 
Murk Marishes now. ‘The sun had set, the 
children were gong home, the blacksmith’s 
anvil ccased rmging as they passed the forge 
at the upper end of the village stect Just 
then a great red harvest moon began to tise 
over the eastein ridge of the moor. Slowly 
the glow of st spread behind the dark, rugged 
outline, cnmsoning the whole heaven above , 
the trunk of a leafless oak-tree was slanting 
athwart its disc, throwing out gaunt, suppli- 
cating arms. ‘There was a quietness in the 
evening, but somehow it was a quietness 
that was not peace, and was far from any 
gladness. 
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No word had passed between these tno 
smce that word that had been said _on the 
evening after the small fete in Soulogrf 
Bight. It seemed far way now, and some- 
what overlad by the various meanings of 
subsequent experience ‘There had been no 
change, none that could be indicated, or 
alluded to, but the subticties of focling 
escape defimtion, and the result of contra 
dictory emotions 1s apt to disappoint cven 
ones own calculation  Gencvieve would 
probably have found some difheulty im 
answuimg a sudden question as to hei love, 
‘or het faith, with absolute truthfulness at the 
prcsent moment 

At wis not thit her love was dead, or 
dying, on the contiary, it seemed as the 
rools that we1e being thown down mto the 
pam and uncertainty that surroundcd it wae 
‘stronger than the lighter fibres that had suf 
ficcil for its carher existence 

Still there was loss, though the loss was 
vapuc and nameless The char bluc hoht 
wis clouded over, and the gloom was 2 
Tesiriction , freedom ws lost m perplexity, 
and trust quivcred in the sweeping cuncnts 
of uncertum dys ‘The girl was chnging, 
strongly to that futh of which sh. had 
dccl rei] herself to be posscased, butt necdeil 
every effort she was capable of making to 
enable her to hold by it Seully. 

‘Jo the last she would hold by it not till 
at was tom from her grisp would she let it 


go 

She did not fear that it was likely to be 50. 
tom, il her behef turned toward 1 sudden 
passing away of gloom and pain It was for 
‘this that she watched, for this that she wailed 

At any moment she mght meet George 
Kurkoswald on the moor, by the sea, in the 
village street, and meeting him she might 
see at a glance that the cloud was off his 
soul, that he was free, that he wis the 
amin he had been on that day, and alnays 
before that day, when he had asked of her a 
word of assurance in Birknigg Gill 

‘The gloom was there now, on every feature 
of bis face, in every gesture, in his very gait as 
he walked up the lane to the field whcre the 
bearded barley was nodding under the red 
moon 
All the way he was silent , and Genevieve 
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wondering what would be the last result of 
defiance 


Supposing that at this moment he were to 
take Genevicve’s hand im lus as they stood 
there undcr the ash tree by the stile, and af 
he were to tell her all that had passed an 
those years of bhadness and misttkc, and all 
that had happencd to bring hmm into his 
picsent purplextty—how would it be with 
lum then? 

He scemed to eee quite plunly how it 
would be Jt would be easier for him to 
tmake his confession now than it would hive 
been at onc time He hnew Genevieve 
better, and he had a clearer insight into the 
lar,eness of her nature Besides he had 
suficred much, and suffermg makes many 
hard things cisy. Lhen, too, mere change 
im hus sutfering promised some relief, and he 
‘wis surc of symprthy 

Yes, he wis sure of sympathy — There 
would be a shock, 1 silenc., a great surprise 
‘His dishonour would be felt to be 1s a 
stam upon her life Lhben there would be 
1 great forgneness, with an aftermath of 
absolute peace so fur as Genevieve was con- 
mel 

The temptation was strong, very strong 
Le imagined his yuiding, he could sce the 
fur fice beside him growing fatrer in the 
sudden light of revelation and reconcilement 
The wisttul look that had luo in the violet 
eyes so long would be there no longer, the 
tuyly curved mouth would smi is own 
smile agun Jafe would be taken up where 
at hid been broken off, compens ition would 
flow mto the hours, and in the days to be 
‘no recount should be taken of this temporary 
suspension of felicity, 

For ali this there would be u pnce to be 
pad, and he told himself that he would hue 
been prepired to pay it if he might have 
known the utmost to which it was likely to 
amount, if he might hare known further 
that payment would be demanded from him 
self alone 


But agam he told himself that, unfortu 
nitely, none knew better than he knew of 
whit Miss Richmond wis ciptble Her 
thieats bad been open m part, and dark w 
part, but he knew well that she was equal 
to persistent fulfilment of them to the last 

ter 


saw that it was abilence that it would bewell let 


to leave unbroken 

Would she have been astomhed if she had. 
known that he was thmking of another?—f 
she had known further that that other was 
‘Miss Richmond ? 

All the way he had been thmking of her, 


Ahere w1s hardly a house of any note m 
the Riding into winch she ought not creep 
with her ghicious stealthmess, her softly 
uttered venom, her smi accusations , 
and the mildest of her threats amounted to 
this 
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Stull, at that moment but a lght wind of 
thought would have swayed him toward the 
nisk and the certainty of full disclosure He 
lifted his eyes to Genevieve's face , there was 
asmile there on her hps there was a small 
yet disconcerting civility. 

“Will you not come in for a little while?” 
she said, “ My father will be glad to see 
you m his solitary confinement.’ 

“Ts he il?” George asked with concern 

“No hes not ol, but he is very hkely 
to become 1,” said Genenneve, proceeding to 
explanations 

“T think that very likely the delay is to be 
accounted for by the fact you mentioned just 
now,” she added, “the fact that there 13 a 
shooting party at Yarrell Croft I say ac- 
counted for, but not excused, though I agree 
with my father that there 1s nothing but 
thoughtlessness behind 1” 

George Kukoswald did not reply An 
instant conviction had strach him that there 
was more than thoughtlessness underlying 
the affur, 

He scemed lo have been prepared for the 
thing he heard, to be prepared for more, 
though certainly he could not have told 
why he had anticipated all results from such 
an exceedingly natural and common circum 
stance as the giving of a commission for a 
picture 

Long afterwirds he knew thrt he had 

anticrpated ill from the begmnmg Now 
he was not sure that he foresaw only wi. 
There might be a clashing of elements that 
would Jeave the ar charer It nught even 
be that already he saw a faint gleam upon 
the distant sca of darkness over which he 
had looked so Jong, and so patiently, always 
wasting for the gleam, always feeling that 
at had been promised to him if he would 
‘wart 

Certamly now he would wait a little longer, 
Tong enough to assure himself that the dawn 
of better things was at hand, or that it was 
not, and not likely to anse out of the quarter 
toward which he was now lookmg His frm 
impiession was that be had seen a promise of 
ght 

he current of his thought was changed 
altogether, and the man Iumself seemed 
changed 

‘ dell Mr Bartholomew that I will be 
down in a day or two,” he said, rusing his 
hat, and tuming absently, coldly away. 
Genevieve went through the clmging barley 
with a palhd, stony face, and an uputtersble 
snkang about that poos loving, Jopging heart 
of hers. 
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CHAPTER XL —“STRIKF AUDIBLY THE 
NOBLEST OF YOUR LYRES!" 
04d be ever live tbat Iooely man 

‘Who loved—and mane slew not, * 

‘Rears Ledymon 

Tora weeh before the giving of the concert 
m Soulsgnf Bight there was an excitement 
am the ar, a very it and innocent 
cxcitement it seemed to be, productive of 
courtesies, animations, small vanities, over 
tures, musical and other Songs were prac 
used at cottage Coors, choruses came swclling 
‘out through the closed shutters of the black 
snmth's shop 

Mrs Caton had Lindly insisted upon pro- 
viding the little Sunday school girls who sang 
am the Church chor with white mushn dresses 
and blue sashes Mrs Damer sent a dozen 
postcs of pink flowers when the evening came, 
Others sent smiles, evergreens, good wishes, 
harmonious ttle compositions of words bet 
to no masic but ther own. 

If underneath all this there was a special 
ground-tone of sorrow anywhere, it was at 
Netheibink, which some people counted to 
be the veiy centre and source fiom whence 
all the gladness and goodness were flowing 
An impression had got about that Mr Kuh. 
oswald had certainly been inspired by the 
words and ways of another , and down in the 
Bight the fisher folk sat openly that thar 
gratitude wis due as much to Mis Bartholo 
mew 19 to the master of Usselby Hall. 

That they were grateful, and had all man- 
ner of pleasant anticypations, wis one of 
Genevieve s strongest motives jor heeping up 
3 brave bright face before hei hittle world 
Another motive was her father’s necd of her 
biwery Only once before in his life had 
he needed it so much 

‘Allday he had remuned in hus studio , the 
fimshed picture of Yarrell Croft on one 
eax before him, the view of the Pnory 
Garden unfimished on another. He had not 
touched the latter Genevieve had set hus 
palette, and prepared his mediums, but he 
had never moved his hand to touch thera, 

After a whole Jong, silent, unexplained 
month had passed, Mr. Bartholomew had 
wnitten a second note to Cecil Richmond 
He had used much the same terms as on the 
first occasion. No word of doubt, of im- 
patience had escay his pen. He merely 
begged to remind Mr Richmond that the 
picture was finshed and awatmg lus ap 


Had he not been so unwise as to have 
‘written that first note, bad he sent the picture 
home 2s he would have done but for his own 
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consideratencss, he had avoided all this 
strange and imexpheable pam. But how 
could he have foreseen such @ turn of affarrs 
as this? 

A fecond month had all bat gone by now. 
‘The sound of guns had ceascd m 
nesghbourhood, the heather had bloomed 
and was fading, and Bartholomew had not 
secn st, Somehow it seemed to this sensi- 
tive, nature loving man, that all hw life he 
would miss that one year’s heather, 

What if he should have no other chance of 
feang the heather in bloom upon the purple 

is 

Beyond doubt in these two months he had 
grown more apprehensive, more tremulous, 
more shninkingly alive to dread, and pam, and. 
evil of every kind The hours that he should 
have spent on the moot when the sun was 
setting, or down by the soothmg murmurous 
set, where always he had found rehef and 
uphftng, had been'spent in hus studio He 
had sat there surrounded by his work, and 
the suggestions and associations of work, and 
he had sat, brooding, fearmg, looking into 
the darkness that was upon his hfe uatl 
brooding had paralyzed him. 

So strangcly had his power gone from him 
that he hesitated to compel himself to touch 
ithe Ainone, the Sir Galrhad, or the Judes, 
The lattcr was a long way from being finshed , 
the two former were so newly done that the 
work required upon them was of 1 most delie 
cate lund, and needed judicious and well- 
considered handling Another hmdrance lay 
m the fact that a great desire had come upon 
tum to make some radical alterations in the 
dress and Iackground of the Atnone. Only 
at Genevieve's entreaties he had deferred his 
project. She was trusting that the desire 
would pass away. 

She knew now plamly that it was need of 
money that had compelled him to work at 
the commissions Pree by Mr, Richmond, 
For awhile she had been rather glad that he 
had had these to fal bach upon, but long 
since all gladness had faded out, long since 
she had begun to share her father's unspoken. 
‘sense of wrong and oppiession. 

But for ins poverty the pictures had gone 
anto the fire long ago. 
them, to hold himscif im contempt for having 
consented to paint them. 

‘The humilkntion of his present position was 
antense—complete in its intensity 

Even bad there been no question of any 
Previous acquaintanceship betnecn Mss 
Richmond and himself, there was a pecohar 
and searching sting in this disdamnful silence, 


He had come to hate blue 
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this discourteous refusal to reply by so much 
as one word to the two courteous letters that 
Bartholomew had wntten. Both Miss Rich- 
mond and her brother would be aware of the 
fact that Noel Bartholomew could not walk 


the over to Yarrell Croft to ask what was the 


cause of this contemptuous attitude. 

No other subject of thought was possible, 
‘This one thing had wrought stsclf into every 
act and every phase ied pte divas tuned 
to every possible light, yu y every pos 
sible standard, it was blamed, it wacko 
cused, st was denounced » it was forgiven, 

Anything would have been better to bear 
than this. Had the young man come to 
Netherbank and said openly, “I do not hhe 
the pictures,” the matter would have been at 
an end Had he even wnitten strarghtfor- 
‘ardly and said, “I do not now care to have 
them,” then also there had becn no further 
‘suspense or pain. Bartholomew could have 
tarned himself to some other work with what 
‘strength was Icf to him. As st was, every 
day, every hour was adding to the ill that 
had been wronght in the artist's unstrung 
and overstramed soul. 

Even om thts day of the concert he had 
been unable to rouse himself, Genevieve 
had sat beside him, she had drawn nm to 
speak out of the overfulness of his heart 
ihen she had read to him for awhile, and 
all day she had hoped to win him to consent 
to go down to Soulsgnf Bight with her in the 


evening. 

She was sull trying to persuade him when 
George Kirkoswald came, he was on his 
way down to the Bight It was six ocloch, 
and nearly dark, but no lamp had been 
hghted im the studio, “{ am not camming 
anything to pay for light or fire, or even for 
the food I eat,” Bartholomew had said just 
before he had heard George’s footstep on the 
orchaid pathway. Then be chang.d ins 
tone, saying humiedly, “Not one word of 
this to Kirhoswald, and put on the gayest 
dress you have, if you wish to please me” 

Tt was hardly possible to put on a very 
gay dress when nearly three miles of rugged 
road had to be passed im the late twilight, 
Yet Gencvieve looked very lovely in her pale 
cashmere gown with its veivet 
trmmmgy of the same colour, She sent 
down to the studio when she was dressed , 
and it could hardly be said that she was dis- 
appointed to find that George had not 
succeeded where she had failed. 

“T shall be glad to be alone,” Bartholo- 
mew had declared to George Knkoswald, 
“If any note or message should come I shall 
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be here to recene it, There will be n0 
delay, If I were down at the music room I 
should be sure that my presence was required 
hue! 

I need hudly be said that Kukoswild 
was perplencd, perplexed to the uttermost 
Jo him the conduct of Cecil Richmond 
seemed simply a cause for annoyance, for 
unitation at the worst, fai y one were disposed 
to be itited by the 1ction of an individual 
so ummpoitant His perplesty did not 
leave him All the way down into the Bight 
he was wondenng whether he could do any- 
thmg to bring matters to 1 crisis of some 
lind, He was prepired to do anything thit 
might be done 

He dxi not speak of it to Genevieve 
Kicturth was there m the bickground, and 
Mas Cinvcn Mi Crudas 1s waiting by a 
street corncr at Lhurkeld Abbas 

Mi Scvarne being powerfully under the 
influcnce of thit general nervousness which 
38 $0 affhictive to the amateur mind when it 
dares the pains and pleasures of profusion’) 
iesponsibulity, had gone down to the Pi,ht 
newly an hour before Tias_ nervousness 
did not show itself im any distressing form 
He was wating at the door of the nmsic- 
100m to welcome Miss Bartholomew his 
crmson blush was framed in a dioppng 
wchway of evcrgtcens, and hghtd by a 
hundred hittle lamps of pink pearly gliss 
Good wishes were inscnbed in holly leaves 
upon the walls, great pots of flowers, 
chnysanthemums, dahhas, curving fins, 
China asters, and a few late roses stood all 
Jong the fiont of the platform Behind 
there was a woven sctcen of small leaved ivy 
and amaranth, 

A fen old people had taken their seus 
ready , they sat there with solemnly won 
dering faces, and a new gravity in their grave 
eyes, When Mr. Karkoswald came they 
stood up, and the old women made curleys 
m the ancient fashion Jt was ail very im 
picssive 90 far Just then the children bugan 
to file out two by two from the door to the 
might of the platform ‘There was no gravity 
thet. So much white mushn, so many blue 


sashes, such a unanimity of pink-and green two, 


posics could only be displayed with smiles 
and bright glances 

‘The door by the platform Jed through into 
the cottage. All was si here, even for 
Genevieve The amateurs had not yet ar 
nied, but there was an elderly woman sitting 
by the fire expecting the arnval, a pale, sad 


woman, with a neat cap, almost like 2 platform, 


widow's cap, half-concealing ber soft red 
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har She had a black dress on, quite new, 
and she spoke in a rcfined and very quiet 
manner when Mr Kiuhoswald tumed to her. 

“Where 1s Wilfid, Mrs Gordon?” he 
asked “I want to see nm for a moment 
Uctore the entertaunment begins” 

* “He 1s in the reading room, sir,” replied 
the wonm, with an almost anxious defer 
ence ‘I beheve he a arranging the new 
books that came toiday, He was wishing to 
sce you about some magazines 

George Kthoswald went away, and Gene 
vieve was iit for a few moments alone with 
Mrs Gordon She had a cunous sensition 
of reco, ition, though she knew that she had 
not seen the woman nor heard of hcr before 
She was rather puzzled between her refined 
smanners and her helpful ways She wranged 
Genevieres dress, fistened up 2 stray wave 
of hur yellow har with wonderful deftness 
ind lightness of touch A little Juter she 
aendered sumiar services to Mrs Caton md 
Mis Pencefold, and also to the tuo Miss 
Dimas No touch was required to give 
finish to the appearanc, of 3 dil and Janthe 
Caton ‘The tioy creatures stood in thar 
pink silk frocks as af tlicy had just stepped 
‘out with their expensive little feet from the 
Intest fson book All the samc, they were 
pictty children and swcct tempered 

Ihe terrible moment came at last Gene- 
vieve Bartholomew had not prepared herself 
for its tunbleness She bad never stood on 
2 platform before, never found herself uphfted 
above a sea of human heads and cyes It 
was only a very small sea after all, and there 
was hardly a face there that she did not 
now amore or ics, nevertheless the sense 
of exposure, of the vamness of ali effoits to 
shank from it, was very trying Mr Severne 
might be nervous, too, but Genevieve could 
not help cavying hun, he seemed so much 
at home on the platform. He was giving 
directions here, whippering inelevant remarks 
there ‘The little blue and white chow was 
ranged at the bach agamst the ivy screen 
the ladies sat on the nght of the platform 
behind the chrysanthemums ‘The piano was 
at the othe: end, there was a music stand or 
and a couple of chain 1 the middle 
Altogether the soft pwk hght fell upon avery 
pretty tableau 

ihe entertainment opened with a four part 
song of Mendelssohn's, “The May-belis and 
the Liowers* Jt was sung as a glee, and 
Gcnevieve played theaccompanment George 
Kukoswald was at some distance from the 
standing just where he could see 
the pale blue figure, the white moving hands, 
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the crown of y¢llow hair, He watched her 
for awhile, then he sat— 


4 Holding ws focrba xd to Leep off the xx 
Ofsmathenag tances” 


He could not forget the grey, lonely man 
whom he bad left sittme by the fire at Nether 
bank, and he knew that Genevieve did not 
forget, Even fiom where he sat he could 
‘sce the drooping curves about the beautufu) 
mouth, the shadow of sadness under the 
white eyelids, and within the deep dark eyis 

When the glee had becn sung, Mrs. Caton 
swept forwaid in a black velvet dress to the 
piano, She played a piece of Schumann's, 
an Arabeshe, and she played it with con- 
sideiable shill The people seemed to be 
wondenng over it, caring a8 much to watch 
as to listen, They had not yet arrived at the 
point of appliuding freely, They were not 
sure that it was quite correct to clay ther 
hinds and stump with their feet on the floor 
am such good society as this [here was a 
touchmg tendency on the part of the older 
people to rcpress such manifestations until 
they saw that Mr. Kurkoswald was dong 
hs best to encourage them, Aj ation 
gathered slowly to is high tide after that, 
and by the ume the first half of the enter 
tainment was over an exptession of some 
thing vary like enthusiasm had been elicited 

‘Thete was a pause, a little interchange of 
civihties, approbauons, small pleasantries. 
‘Then Mr. Severne made an announcement 
He begged to have the pleasure of ntroduc 
ing a stranger to the people of Soulsgnf 
Bight, a stranger who had come to live among 
them, to tty to help them, to teach any 
grown-up people who might care to come to 
him im the evenmgs for instruction, to give 
them books out fiom the library when they 
wanted them , further than this he was capable 
of amusing them, delighting them, as they 
would have the immediate pleasure of finding. 

‘Then Mr. Severne tumed, and made a 
litle gesture of invitation ; and the stranger, 
coming slowly aud painfully forward, was 1n- 
troduced to the audience as Mr, Stuart. 

He stood in the muddle of the platform, a 
youth of nineteen or so, with long farr hair, 
a wan, woin jace that had no smule on it, 
and hazel eyes that seemed at once wild 
and wistful. ‘They were the eyes of the pale 
woman in the cottage, and the somewhat 
supe oval of the face was the same. It was 
a that Genevieve recogmsed at a glance. 

‘The first note of his violin, a long-drawn 
note of thrilling sweetness, awoke her from 
her trance of surpnse, She looked down 
the 100m , George Kirkoswald was waiting 
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for the look, for the smile, for the expression 
of wondering gratitude He smiled back 
agan. He was very happy for this one 
hour, happier in that he had tued to make 
others happier ; and had, in a measure at 
least, succeeded 

What 15 there m the music of the viohn 
that makes at stnke so much mon readily 
and surely straght to the human heart than 
any other music? It would seem as if 15 
strings had a humanity of their own, a suffer. 
ing, pleading, haunting humanity. ts cnes 
linger on your ear, 1ts appeals melt you, its 
soft singing and sightng tranquillises you 1p 
moments when the aggresaive tones of a piano 
would dnse you to distraction. 

All this Wilfrid Stuart understood , and it 
seemed too as if he understood hus audience, 
The most sgnoiantof the people sat entranced, 
and tears wore seen dropping slonly over 
furrowed cheeks A minute o1 two later and 
broad smiles broke under the tears, while 
Lig sea-boots kept time to the tune of “Weel 
may the kecl row,” and ‘There's nac luck 
aboot the hoose.” ‘Ibis at avy rate was 
comptchensible, and to be understood by the 
meanest, The house hid been brought down 
at last. 

The neat item on the programme was 
Genevieve’s song. She never thought 
‘ol it since she came on to the platform, and 
she was as much overcome by her surprise 
as if she had never had the smallest inten 
tion of singing it. She went forward quite 
mechanically, Mr, Severe pul the music 
ito her hand, Mrs, Caton sat down to the 
piano, and struck the opening notes boldly. 

‘St was Mrs. Browming’s song, //e Afask, 
that Genevieve bad undertaken to sing. Phe 
prelude 1s brief, Genevieve was hardly ready. 
She had to make a great effort to begin the 
opening hnes— 

1 have wamiling t3ve she sand 

TL bave a jut for all T mut 
Bat in simgmg as m other thingy it 15 the first 
step that costs, and Gencvieve was hardly 
aware of any further cost. She could not 
help perceiving that fiom sheer nervousness 
she was singing better than usual, that her 
voice was stronger and freer, and had a fuller 
range. She aa not look toward the place 
where George sat, if she had done s0 she 
could hardly have seen on his face any tndi- 
cation of the mtensity of his emotion. Not 
the smallest vibration of the penetrating voice 
escaped him, its very unevenness of tone 
‘was, a certain sense, a pleasure to him, 
though he felt certamly that the unevenness 
arose out of imperfect control over a too 
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perfect sympathy with the touching words of 
the song. 
* Tehiek be signid ute she sud 


‘ranshune half smal, 
‘00 unc omfarted 





{or thone who we 
fst 1 bul you pr » them by 


“Yo wes 
AS, + 
Ca’ weep for thase whe sc be irta Seva bled 
‘What time these os0a wire dry 

‘Whom aidiereve teay che ws 3, 
‘Whom idder tan Laas 


tena, 


All the rest of the conceit went by hke a 
dream for Kirkoswald The Miss Dameis 
and Mr, Severne sing a tuo, Wilfnd Stuart 
came forwid agua with bis viohn, and 


was received tuemiltuously, then everybody your 


sang God sate the Queen’ Congratulations, 
thanks, transports, oll went by lhe sounds 
that pass when sleep 18 upon the lian, 
Tenving only a sense of wearmess and con 
fasion. Gcorge was glad to get out from the 
room, away fiom the green wreaths, the com- 
phments, the pink lamps, the elaborate 
“good mghts” Under the quiet stars hfe 
might come to its own agun, 


CHAL SER X11 —"1 SHOULD BAVE PERN MORE 
STRANGE, I MUSE CONPESS” 

“Vert boy th thy strong deaure ke. Me 
dittetpiaebesi te 
SNe Ticats kon eae Galli 
Tie Geld wah mmbarey 

Mica: Awito 


Ir was some time before the stirs shone 
down upon ihe utter quictness that George 
Karkoswald desired — Not tii Thurkeld 
Abbas had becn pissed, and the last parting 
word said there, dul he feel able to breathe 
as freely as be wanted to brewhe. Ie 


walked on quite silently for awmile, Gene 


weve, walking by his side, wis silent too. 

He thankud her for her silence presently, 
adding, with a touch of humour, “And all 
the while I know you are, as young ladies 
sometimes siy, dying of curiosity” 

“No, I shall never die of cunosity,” 
Genevieve rephed. “ All the same, ‘I want 
to know.’ But first I must congratulate you.” 

“Upon what felicity?” 

“The feheity of neatncss You have 
managed your little surprise admirably.” 

“And you are satisfied ?” 

“Tam satisfied” 

“ And you give me credit for obedience ?” 

“mph obedience.” im 

“Tt was perhaps more imphat than you 
know. You remember the day on which you 

saw Wilfrid Stuart, and your myunctions to 
me?" 
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“TET was fortunate enough to find bum, I 
was to take him to Usselby Hall,” 

“Dd I say that?" 

“You much more than that. 
to do to him as I would to you.” 

“J remember. And by way of com- 
plying you have made him—-what exactly 
have you mide nm? Music- master to 
Soukgnf Bight? Curator? Libranan? Pro- 
fessor of things in general?” 

“ All these” 

“Then certainly you have not done to 
tm as you would have done to me I 
could never have undertaken tasks requnog 
such varied ability.... Is he equal to 

desires?” 


I was 


“Mone than equal, especially so far as bis 
music 18 concerned. He 1s a pupil of Jou- 
chim's” 

“A pupil of Joachim s! And found play- 
ing by the roadside !” exclaimed Genevieve 

“ iven so. But that was the first day that 
he had played by the roadside, and 1 think 
it will be the Jast, poor fillow!... He 
‘owes all to you” 

“ Before I question that statement I must 
know what happened on that evening of 
which you have such a distinct remem- 
brance,’ 

“Very hittle happened, 1 went slowly 
over the moor by the light of the harvest 
moon. {he wind rose a httle, it came in 
gosts » Onc gust brought to me from afar the 

it sound of 2 violm. Think of it—violin 
music on Jangbarugh Moor after dark! I 
have no doubt but that I should have taken 
it to be the death song of the Kirhoswalds, 
if you had not descnbed the playing of your 

ote” 

“ And after?” 
“ After I had to take some slight trouble to 
discover the exact spot from whence the sound. 
cane, It was at a greater distance than I 
could have believed. When I did reach it 
I found it to be 2 kind of hollow under the 
edge of 2 heathury crag. Your wild-eyed 
youth was sitting on a grey boulder, playing 
to humsclf im the moonhght ‘There was a 
touch of ramance about the situation.” 

“And Mrs Gordon was not there? She 
1s his mother?” 

“She 1s his mother, and she was in London, 
poor woman, trying to hide herself, in order 
to escape from the wretched treatment of her 
second husband, It 1s a most heartrending 
story. The boy told me a little that might 
after we got home; the mother told me a 
little more when she came, and I have 
guessed the rest. It seems that onmmally 
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zhe was a kind of upper servant m an old 
Scotch family, and she mamed a gon of the 

house against the wish of his people. They j 
had only this one boy, Wilfnd, and his father 

designed him for the Church , but unfortu 
nately Mr Stuart did not hive past the child’s 

tenth year They seem to have been a very 

hoppy Little family, with sufficient means, 

and the widow was not left in poverty But 

she must needs marry agam, and marry a 

scoundrel, who has robbed her and her child 

of every penny they had, and the boy, m 

obedience to his mother’s wish, was making 

us way ito Scotland, to see if he could 

obtain any assistance for her from his father's 

relations His money failed him at York, 

and he was intending to attempt the rest of 
the journey on foot, Think of it, with his 

lameness!” 

“ Was he always lame?” 

“No, his step father, in 2 fit of drunkenness, 
threw him and lus violin from the window of 
the house they lived i into the street, some 
passers by piched him up senseless. The 
whole story 1s, unhappily, commonplace 
enough in its outlines, but I fincy there has 
been capacity for an uncommon amount of 
suffering under it It 1s no wonder that the 
Jad seems as it he could never be reconciled 
with the world again ’ 

“Does he care for his mother?” Gene 
vieve asked 

“ He scems to care prssionately ” 

“Then he will soon be reconciled ” 

There was a pause, Keturah passed in 
the clear blue darkness with a seafanng 
cousin “I wonder if she 1s happy—quite 
happy?” Genevieve was thinking to herself 
She could not help thinhing also of her own 
poor, crushed, and broken love—broken in 
sBeeming if not im. truth 

She was as far as ever from understanding 
the turnings and driftmgs of her fate She 
only knew that when she was strongest, 
lightest hearted, there was always most hurt 
and pain underneath. 

Her one care was to hide the pain , so that 
George Kirkoswald may be forgiven af some 
times he doubted whether any deep pain 
existed. This was only sometimes, at other 
umes he hoped that there was no under car 
rent, that Genevieve's faith was as strong as 
the had declared it to be—strong enough, 
at least, for peace. Hus full convichon was 
that she would not have to bear the test 
much longer. 

So far she had borne it spendidly , this be 
would always remember He had expected 
at of her, but, nevertheless, he had seen his 
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expectations fulfilled always with a new 
admuation, a ncw reverence for a nature 
so wide, so clear sighted, so utterly un 


No look of fretfulness, of doubt, had ever 
met him, never by2 glance hid any egotistte 
claim been betrayed he expression of her 
face, the tones of her voxce, said always, * I 
love you, I_have faith in you, and, though { 
do not understand you, I am trying to wait 
patiently until you can make yourulf under 


‘This had been her attitude It was her 
athtude still, and by its very uneagerncss it 
added intensity to the things he was already 
endunng A hittle at baffled hi, a little at 
drew him to look into its nature, as of he 
would seek some more certain satisfaction for 
the yearning tenderness that beset him, that 
was always in him, though he set it m such 
harsh heeping 

Even yet he would not ash her to con 
tinue her faith in him, he told himself that 
he could not while that deid promue was 
held by another woman to have hile im it, 
1o do thts would be to add dishonour to 
dhshonour 

He could never forget—not for an hour— 
that an cngagement was held to exist, that 
he was one of the two parties to it, and that 
the other counted every written word to 
mean the same thing to-day that it had 
met years before 1o hum that old false 
bond was as the bond of an old false n armiage, 
hateful, not binding, yet full of potency for 
pain and ill He knew perfectly well that 
Diana Richmond did not expect him to fulfil 
that engagement now But for some rcason 
of her own, which he could but darhly divine, 
tt suited her purpose to hold bim back by 
threats from a mamage with Genevieve Bar- 
tholomew hat she had a purpose, that 
she chose to hide it im mystury, he ws fully 
convinced. He was convinced also that the 
mystery would be made plain sf he would but 
wat 


He was sich to the heart of waiting now. 
Surely he might say so, surely he might 
cover his face with his hinds and ay 
aloud— 


“Tam weary of all thin Lam very weary! 
Genevieve, my child, you will bubeve that I 
ana weary?” 

She drew a httle closer to hun under the 
shadow of the starlight She laid one hand 
gently upon his arm, and let it reat there 

‘There was something that was almost a sob 
im her voice as she spoke , it sounded full of 
tears, 
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“Tf you are weary, then I am not,” she 
sad “If you are troubled, if this silence, 
this coldness between us troubles you, then I 
have no tiouble. I can bear it all. Oh, ten 
times more than all, smce I know certamly 
that you are bearing it too!” 

“Did you thnk, then, that I was not?” 
George asked m pained surpnse ‘What 
have you thought of me? fell me how I 
seem to you, Tell me the worst” 

“There 1s no worst now. Lhe worst 1s 
the sorrow that you have I may not 
ask about 1? You would tell me if you 
could tell me?” 

“T ought to have told you all long ago,” 
George said passionately. I ought to have 
told you of all my hfe It would have been 
socasyonce Then it was made impossible, 
or I thought it was Some day—I pray it 
may be soon—it will be possible again, and 
then there shall not be 1 passage im my hfe 
that I will not lay bare before you. You 
shall know everything 1 have had a 
Tesson ” 

They had reached the cottage non The 
barley was standing dark and stil on either 
hand _A bird flew out from the ivy that was 
round the porch 

“Wait a moment,” said George, taking the 
hand that Genevieve had laid upon the little 
ruling “Only a moment, It 1s so hard to 
go when one 1s happy |” 

“You are happier to mght?’ Genevieve sud. 
softly Jn her heart there was a httle wonder, 
a strong wish Why could he not always 
be happy? Why should he entertain those 
moods, those silences and darknesses that 
came upon bum,and remamed so persistently ? 
It was not difficult to take things, even bitter 
thongs, with a certain “ sweet reasonableness” 
of outer expression that always helped the 
inner life of the sou! 

“Yes, Tam hapmer,” George was saying 
“J should always be happy if I were nea 
you It a another atmosphere, and I am 
another man You draw me upward I 
eleve only in good when I am with 


you. 

“Then you bcheve m good always... 
Tam always with you,” sad the gil, with a 
deeper and more jonate meaning in her 
tone and in her accent than the worrls might 
seem to hold. She would have said more, 
but it seemed as if her voice failed im “the 
effort Her emotion was stronger and deeper 
than shecouldbear But surely that impulse 
toward further unfoldings was not difficult of 
comprehension | 
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(CHAPTER XLII —BAHIND THE SCPNES, 


« Lypeak not ws of fact Our mmble souls 
(Con spin an maubstantal maverss 
Suita gue mood and call powstle 


‘Sooner than wi one grain anth ape exact, 
‘And give atnet recom ol it Yer by chance 
‘Our Beeves may be truth as secre 


"ia a vane teeming world so harvest full 
Bros gueming iguerase may park sax trot 
ORC Bis02, The Spantah Crpey 


“Lirr 1s a sees of surpnses,” said one, 
adding, “and would not be worth taking or 
keeping if it were not’ 

The peaceful soul, however, 18 not in love 
with surprises, It hhes to foretell the diy 
and the event. Onc postal dehvery on each 
of the srx work days 1s enough, and more 
than enough, and hfe has been found to be 
possible without the daily newspaper 

Still, let a man his hfe as he may, 
the unexpected will happen, especially, some 
will say, if st be also the undemred , and no 
calculation can prepaie you in any effective 
way for what the coming day may bung forth. 

If Noel Bartholomew, sitting on that grey 
October day im his studio at Netherbank, 
could have heard, by telephone, for instance, 
all that was passing in the morning room at 
Yarrell Croft, 1t 18 easily concervable that hs 

e mmght sy a sare overcome ins 
despondency, apart from the cucumstantr 
value of the thing he heard, 

‘It was a pretty room in the south west 
comer of the house It had windows look- 
ang either way There were flower beds in 
front, chrysanthemums stood im the dewy 
must, a few geranrums hngered, a little mig 
nonette scented the place, a Glore de Dix 
Jon rose or two huug sadly agaist the window 


pane 
‘Lhere was no sadness inside the room. A. 
large fire was blazmg m the handsome nio- 
dern grate, thick mgs were on the floor, 
thick nich curtains hung over the windows 
and doorways, Everythiog was ablaze with 
hghtness, and brightness, and warmth of 
colour You could not tun your head with- 
out finding that your eye was arrested by some 
picture, some group of fine ornaments, some 
display of mich and rare lace, or china, or 
embroidery. It ght be that the only har- 
mony was the harmony of universal magnifi- 
cence, but that 1s by wo means to be despised 
af xt be free from any too obvious discord, 
‘There was no discord there. Miss Rich- 
mond herself, though st was but mid day, nas 
diessed with an extreme elegance, She had 
on a cashmere mormng robe with a Pesan 
on it; fine musho ruffles were round 
throat and wrists, her small slippers were 
embroidered, On her head there was a cure 
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ously-shaped black velvet cap, which she was 
trying on for the first ime It was the pro 
duction of her new krench maxd, Félicie, who 
stood beside her mmstress looking into the 
glass that reflected the beautiful face with ats 
dark overshadowing of purple-black har and 
its deep-set, lustious eyes. Few women so 
far past ther frst youth could have borne 
the morning light as Miss Richmond bore it, 
a fact of which she was very sell aware. 

“ And you think st suits me, Féhcie? It 
38 not too large?” Diana was saying. 

“Non, madame. Le chapcau n’est pas 
trop mand. Il sicd parintement & madame.” 

“And you think it looks better as it 1s? 
We thoupht of having the band embiouered, 
you know,” 

“Mas d va mieux comme (2. De la 
broderte? non. Quand il sera brodg, 1 perdra 
son cachet. I est superbe comme il est, porte 
par madame, et—" 

But Féhcse did not finish her sentence 
The door of the room was thrown wide open 
with a bang, und Cecil Richmond rushed m 
with a burning spot on cach of bus pale cheeks 
and an open letter in bis hind. Seemg that 
I dhcse was there, he inade 2 sudden effort to 
control himself 

“Leave the room,” he sud to the gl, 
speaking as quietly as be could “I wish to 
see Miss Richmond alone ’ ‘Lhe latter sen 
tence was addressed to his suter rather than 
to her maid 

Diana seated herself im the low casy chair 
she had been sitting m before Felice du 
turbed ber, She was careful about arranging 
the lace at the back of it; she considercd 
that lace was always becoming. She looked 
up at Cecil, who was standing on the mg 
Defore her, too hicathless, and apparently 
100 touch stunned, to know exactly how to 
begin the thing he wanted to say. 

“You lke my Leonanloda Vina cap, 
Cecil?” she sad almost as soon as the won- 
denng Feluie had closed the doo, She had 
not taken the cap off. It was new and be- 
coming, therefore it might have tts value in 
an argument. 

Cecil took no notice of the question, he 
was trying to maste: himself He remerabered 
other occasions when he had not mastercd 
humself, and after which he had had to endure 
much remorse. 

He held out the letter that was m his hand, 
“ Look at that," he said to his sister, speaking 
1n hoarse peremptory tones. “Read it” 

Muss Richmond had seen that it was from 
‘Bartholomew ; but she took it quite coolly, 
and glanced over it, 





at 


At was the third ietur. Like the others, 1t 
was bref and courteous, but, meaning 1 to 
be final, Bartholomew Had expressed himsclf 
a httle more mgently. Ie had added an 
expicssion of surpuse thit his two plevious 
letters should have been disregarded 

Diana, having read the note, put it on a 
ble beside her, then she folded her beau 
tifal hands complacently upon her knee, look 
mg up at her brother trom under her half- 
closed eyes, as if the epistle had contuned an 
mvitation to dinner, which she was doubtful 
about accepting. 

“What 1s the mcaning of it?” the young 
man asked bitefly 

“Of this note? It seems to concem a 

ture” 

“One of the two I told you of when you 
came back from London I told you that £ 
had given Bartholomew an order to paint me 
two.” 

“ Mere shetehes, I understood ” 

“TItdoesn’t matter what you understood, 
There aie things I wish to understand now. 

. - You have opened two letters addressed 
to me?” 

“T have, dear” 

“When was it?” 

“Qh, some time ago! I think you wee 
‘out shooting when they came” 

“Where are they, may I ask ?” 

“J put them into the fire” 

The sudden flush of cnmson seemed to 
spread from the burning spots on the youns 
man’s check over his entue face and throat 
and head. He stood sintly He appeared 
to have a dread of himseli—ot some wild, 
unmeasured strength within himself 

“What was your motive?’ he asked, still 
speaking with as little agitavion as he could 
use. 

‘Miss Richmond smiled slowly, uncompic- 
hensibly, uritatingly. 

“ My dear boy, you have never yet under- 
stood any motive of mine,” she said =“ You 
certamly could not understand this Give 
it up.” 

“If I give it up either you or I must leave 
Yarrell Croft” 

“ You have said so before.” 

“T have, more than once” 

“ And more than once you have come to 
see that it would not be convemtent to either 
oftus to leave” 

“One has to conuder more than one’s 
convenience. Is st convenient to me to have 
my letters opened, and read, and burnt with- 
out my knowledge? You have sad and done 
many intolerable things I think you have 
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touched the hmut at last. . . What can I 
say to thisman? What excuse can I make?” 
“Why not tell hum the truth?" 
“T don’t beheve you would care if I did” 
“Ot course I should not care. I should 
rither enjoy it” 
Agan Cecil stood silent, baffled, discom- 
fite 


Do you know the sort of reputation you 
arc making for yourself in the neghbour- 
hood?" he ashed at last, looking down into 
the face before him with less of passion and 
more of pain than had been there before 

“No,” answered Miss Richmond, with 
animation, “no, I do not It 15 always in 
teresting to hear what people are saying about 
one, and rt 1s an mterest of which I have 
neve: had my due share, If you know any 
thing, Cecil dear, do tell me!” 

“Tt would have no effect ” 

“ Pardon me, [have just sud that rt would 
have the effect of mteresting me" 

“It would interest you to know that you 
are constdered to be developing an eccen 
tucity thet shows you to be already on the 
catieme verge of sanity?” 

' The extreme verge of samty! ‘That 1s a 
nec, neat phrase Is 1t your own?” 

Cccil buried his face m his hands for a 
moment What could he say, what could 
he clo im the teeth of such studied and cruel 
clusiveness ? 

“Ts xt my own?” he said bitterly “It 
scems that nothing 1s my own—not even my 
letters It 15 maddening, maddening, to be 
tcated hke this, to be treated like a child— 
nay, worse than any child would be treated 
by any honourtble woman * 

You are growing eloquent, and you are 
speaking better grammar than you usuilly do 
speak,” said Mis Richmond, leaning her 
head back against the white Ince ‘Then she 
took off her velvet cap, it interfered with the 
ease of her attitude, 

Agrun Cecil stood silent for a hule while 

“ And this 1s all 1 am to expect from you? 
‘Lou will give me no explanttion, make no 
opology you will not even give me the satis 
jachion of knowing your reasons for acting as 
you have done?” 

“T hve told you thatmy reasons are beyond: 
your comprehension,” said Miss Richmond, 
speaking with the same cool deliberateness 
that she had used from the beginning. 

“You admit, at least, that you had 
reasons 3” 

“ Certainly I had” 

They must have been tolerably strong 
ones?” 
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“They were very strong” 

“ And you are satisfied with the result?” 

“The result has not been reached yet 
I will tell you if 1 sabsfies me when I amve 
atat.? 

‘What could there be belund all this? Cec) 
Richmond knew but very httle of his mster, 
of the real hfe she had lived underneath the 
seemng life, Of her hopes, her fears, her 
designs, her dusappoxntiment, he knew no- 
thing. He had been at school dumng the 
time of her engagement to George Kirk 
oswald, he had hnown of 2t, but he had not 
been interested in it, and he had no definite 
idea of the manner in which st had come to 
be broken off He had a vague impression 
that his sister bad never cared much for 
Kukoswald—that she had never cared much 
for any ong. Affection was not in her way. 
She seemed, more than any woman he knew, 
to be capable of hving her own life without 
support fiom any other life, There was no 
thing of femmune softncss or subyection about 
ber, nothing that scemed hhe need of pio 
tection, of any guiding or guarding influence 
In all things she was self sufbcicnt, and «qual 
to the emergency of the hour. 

He was utterly at a loss now, and it could 
hardly be expected of him that he should 
take an annoyance like this quite meckly and 
quietly, and without making any further effort 
to arrive at the mystery involved init Lhe 
more he considered his per plenty the hardu: 
ttwasto bear. He hazarded another ques 
ton alter a ime 

“ At least answer me this,” he saul, “Was 
at your intention simply to annoy me? or 
have you some spite against Bartholomew? ' 

“T had no special msh to annoy you,” 
rephed Diana considerately. “And I have 
no spite, as you term it, against your artist, 
He 1s probably a fool, but if one ielt spite 
fully toward all the fools one meets, one 
would have no room for any other feeling * 

Cecil turned away, pamed, mdignant, still 
baffled 

“ May E ask, then, what you are gomg to 
do?’ Miss Richmond satd, as he opened the 
door of the room 

“I cannot tell you what I am gomg to do,” 
was the reply, “I shall have to consider" 

“Do consider—consider well ™ said Diana, 
nising to her feet, and facing her biother with 
new meaning in ber expression “I am 
speaking for your good now. De cautious, 
especially, I would say, be cautious if you 
are likely to require any further favours at 
my hands” 

‘Cecil remained standmg there, changing 
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colour quictly ws he stuod He undustood 
the threit ‘oun, : he wa he Id long 
Wgo yheed bumseif tn his sisters poser He 
wes Tue that she bil but hitely discovered 
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found to his intense dh appoint 
ment that it would tth. some 
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pose thut he, would be unable to pz for them 
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touched the limit at last... . What I 
say to this man? What excuse can I make?” 

“Why not tell him the truth?” 

“J don't believe you would care sf I did.” 

“OF course I should not care. I should 
rather enjoy it.” 

Again Cecil stood silent, baffled, discom- 
fited. 

“ Do you know the sort of reputation you 
tre making for yourself in the neighbour- 
hood?” he asked at last, looking down into 
the face before him with Jess of passion and 
more of pain than had been there before. 

“No,” answered Miss Richmond, with 
animation, “no, J do not It 1s always m- 
teresting to hear what people are saying about 
one, and it 18 an interest of wich I have 
never had my due share. If you know any 
thing, Cecil dear, do tell me!” 

“It would have no effect.” 

“ Pardon me, I have just sad that it would 
hase the effect of interesting me” 

“Te would interest you to know that you 
are considered to be developing an eccen- 
‘tucity thet shows you to be already on the 
extreme verge of sanity ?” 

“ The extreme verge of samty! That is a 
nee, neat phrase I it your own?” 

Cecil buried his face m his hands for a 
moment What could he say, what could 
he doin the teeth of such studied and cruel 
clustveness ? 

“Is at my own?” he said buterly “Ie 
scems that nothing 1s my own—not even my 
letters It 14 maddening, maddeming, to be 
taeated hhe this, to be treated Ike a child— 
nay, worse than any child would be treated 
by any honourtble woman ' 

“You are growing cloquent, and you ae 
speaking better grammar than you usually do 
speak,” said Miss Richmond, leaning her 
head back agamst the white Ince ‘Then she 
took of her velvet cap, tt interfered with the 
ease of her athtude, 

Agun Cecil stood silent for a Lttle while 
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« They were very strong.” 

# And you are satrfed with the result?” 

“The result has not been reached yet 
I will tell you if it satisfies me whin I arnve 
at it.” 

‘What could there be behind all thia? Cecil 
Richmond Lnew but vey httle of his sisler, 
of the real hfe she had hved underneath the 
seermng hfe. Of her hopes, her fems, her 
designs, bet disappointments, he knew no- 
thing. ‘He had been at school dunng the 
tme of her engagement to George Kuh 
oswald; he had hnown of it, but he had not 
been interested in it, and he had no defimte 
idea of the manner m which it had come to 
be broken off. He had a vague impression 
that his sister had never cared much for 
Kukoswald—that she had never cared much 
for any ong. Affection was not in her way. 
She seemed, more than any womin he knew, 
to be cipable of hving her own hfe without 
support trom any other hfe, There was no 
thing of feminine softness or subjection about 
her, nothing that seemed like need of pro 
tection, of any guiding or guards influcnce 
In all things she was ecli sufticicnt, and equil 
to the emeigency of the hom. 

‘He was utterly at a loss now, and it could 
hardly be eapected of hum that he should 
take an annoyance luke this quite mechly and 
quietly, and without making any further cifort 
to arnve at the mystery myvolvcd in 1 ‘Lhe 
more he considered his perple tty the ude 
itwas to bear. He hazarded another quis 
on after a tine 

“ At least answer me this,” he said, “Was 
at your imtention sunply to aynoy mc? or 
have you some spite against Bartholomew >” 

“T bad no special wish to annoy 50u,” 
replied Diana considerately “And I have 
no spite, a$ you term at, against your artust. 
He 1s probably a fool, but if one felt spite 
fally toward all the fools one meets, one 
would have no room for any other feclng ” 

Coil turned away, puincd, indignant, still 


“ And this 1 all I am to capect from you? baffled 


You will give me no explanation, make no 
apology you will not even gue me the sits 
taction of knowmg your reasons for acting as 
you have done?” 

“T hwve told you that my reasons are bey ond 
your comprehension,” said Miss Richmond, 
speaking with the same cool dehberateness 
that she had used from the beginning. 

“You admit, at Jeast, that you had 
teasons ?” 

“ Certainly I had.” 


“They must have been tolerably strong ' 


ones?" 


“ May 1 ash, then, what you ate going to 
do?" Miss Richmond said, as he opencsd the 
door of the room 

“T cannot tell you what I am going todo,” 
was the reply, “1 shall have to consider” 

“Do consider—consier weil !” said Diana, 
nsing to her feet, and facing her brother with 
new meaning in her expression “2 am 
speaking for your good now. Be cautious, 

ly, I would my, be cautions if you 
atc hkely to requue any further favours at 
any hands” 

Ccul remained standing there, changing 
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faund to lus intense ch appoint 
micnt that wt world tik. some 
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not know how expensive they might be 
Still at vrs of course very wh ind to sap 
pose that he would be m able tv pay for them 
There would be a scene ot tho betwocn him 
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and Diana, that he had been prepared for 
from the first. But he was not unaccustomed 
to scenes, and he had ceased to be much m- 
pressed by them. 

‘The discovery he had made this morning 
of lus sister's inexpheable conduct with re- 
rad to Bartholomew's letters had complicated 
the affair in his mind consider whly 

It would have been a rchuf to him af he 
could have taken Diana at he: word—if he 
could have gone down to the studio at 
Nethubank, and told the simple uth. If 
he could have done that he might have met 
Bartholomew without confusion of face, and 
there would have been no need for him to 
condescind to subterfuge. 

‘He went into the greenhouse on th. upper 
terract, and sat there some time with 2 cigar 
Detwecn his fips, consulenng what he had 
really better do now. It seemed to him that 
1t would be exceedingly difhcult to do the 


thing he elt he ought to do, to go down to pi 
Nake 


bank and say that, oning to a mis- 
chance for which he was wm nowise - 
sible, the Icitus had never i¢ached 
Suspicion would certainly arse out of ths, 
besides, it would be disagreeable. 

Presently 2 happy thought struck hia— 
Cecil considered 11 to bea happy one, There 
was 2 man—Sharpe, the phumbur—at work 
among the watel-pipes in an atloising con- 
servatoiy, Sharpe's home was at the upper 
end of the village of Mush-Maushes Nothing 
would be caster than for him to call at 
Netherbank before he came to his work on 
the following morning Sharpe should fetch 
the picture, and he should take a message— 
af he blundered over the message so much 
the better. 

Ut would be easter to explain away any- 
thing that might be said by Sharpe, than 
the words of 4 dehbcrately witten com- 
munication. 


CHAPIER ALUL—-DIFAD WOODIINEF, 
All any fifo ll hare fous 
‘And wil eget 





Tons Germania 

GINLVIEVE will always remember that 

Octohu evenmg — She was satting be- 
side her father in the stucho, sittings quite 
silently Lhe fine way burning jow, the 
Tunp light threw dim mys among the easels 
aml canvasis, the wind was swecping sadly 
over the felds, moaning in the chimney and 
through the cascments, Some dad cieepers 
were tapping plamtively upon the window- 
pane, the sound w1s 1 if some lost ceature 
ware clay ing help—adnuttance. Bartholomew 
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sat with hns face bured im the hands that 
rested upon the table, For more than an 
hour he had not spoken. 

Presently a hnock at the studio-door awoke 
him from bis revere. It was certainly sur 
pmsmg. Few people came to the studio, 
none came $0 late. 

‘A sudden feelng that was mote lhe fear 
than anything else surged over him as he 
opened the door When he saw that it wie 
Ambrose Sharpe his fiar changed to a nev 
despondency. 

“Come in,” he said to the man, who was 
murmurng something unintelhgibly out there 
m the darkness, “ in. Thue 
1s only my daughter here. ... You wae 
saying sounething ¢” 

“Tes the picture—-Mr. Richmond's pre 
ture,” said Ambrose, who had heard about it, 
and had also gathcred in the village that thee 
was somethmg im the affair not easy of com 

rf Tt was quite well known that 
the painting bad buen tinishcd for more thin 
two months, and that Mi. Bartholouew had 
been daily expecting its removal. Ambrose 
was a little pleased with his etrand. 

“Tt's the pictine,” he sad. “Mi. Rich 
mond told me to take it ower wi’ me to mioi- 
tow mornin’, He's becn ower thang to 
get down, he said. An’ he was sure to he 
at, sure *t wad be all right.” 

Bartholomew was pale, tnd Genevieve felt 
that her hp was quivaung to the sudan 
strange agitation thut had come down upuu 
her father, Victures that had been sold fiom 
hus easel for Large sums of money, and hid 
won wide reputation beforc leaving the studio, 
had been sent away with less emotion than 





“T am afraid you will not be able to take 
ttto Yarrell Croft withoul assistance, Bai- 
tuolomew sud to the man, “This as the 
picture. It is a considerable size, you sic * 

“ts, but my word it's a bonny onet 
Why that’s Ciay’s old house, up again Bal- 
dusby Merc, an’ there’s t’ old oak-tree an’ 
al, It's a desput bonny pictur’! But as 
you say it 1» sizable, it'll be a matter o’ four 
fet wide wi the fiame, Sull, Ah sall alluy 
manage as far as our house. An’ Ah can 
get somebody to help ma to Yarrell wi tr’ 
t’ morn’, Ah sall be startin’ hours alore 
you getup, that’s why Ah com to night, ... 
An’ Ah sall take cate on 't—you may trust 
ma. foi that.” 

“Certainly, I can trust you,” said Bar- 
tholomew, helping the man to put a wrapper 
round the picture, Theo he assisted lum 

© Lhrang (ot throng), bury, 
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with it to the gate at the lower end of the 
field. Genevieve stood alone in the studio, 
wondering, listening to the wind that came 
moaning over the marsh; to the beckoning 
fingers that tapped with melancholy sound 
upon the window-pane. 

It was some time before her father came 
back. Te was quite pale and calm, Gene- 
vieve could see in his face the look of prayer, 
of thanksgiving, sent up while he was out 
under the stars. But she saw with surprise, 
with concern, that there was no sense of 
relief visible in him as yet. Had the tension 
been too great to be token off all at once? 
Haul his whole being been so sct to the minor 
airs of pain that even deliverance fiom pain 
could not change the key ? 


4st 


“You are relieved, father 2” she said, as 
they were prepasing to leave the studio. “ It 
is some satisfaction te you that the pictue 
has been sent for.” 

“Yes, I am relieved, child,” the artist 1¢- 
plied. “But I am oppressed now by the 
knowledge that I have bore the strain sv 
iL... And J think there y some other op- 
pression, something that I do not penetrate, or 
understand, Icannot feel asif itwereall over.” 

‘They went out into the silent might. ‘The 
wind swept in gusts from the mvor, the douds 
were passing swiftly across the stars, the deul 
leaves rustled by in the breeze. Minglal 
with these sounds Genevieve seemed all mgh: 
to hear the forlorn tapping of the dead, melan- 
choly woodbine upon the studio wmdow-paue. 


A RISING TIDE. 


THE west wind clears the morning, 
‘The sea shines silver-grey ; 
‘The night was long, but fresh and strong 
Awakes the breesy day ; 
Like smoke that flies across the lift, 
‘The clouds are faint anc thin ; 
And near and far, along the bar, 
‘The tide comes creeping in. 


‘The dreams of midnight showed ine 
A life of loneliness, 

A stony shore, that knew no more 
‘The bright wave's soft carcas ; 


‘The morning broke, the visions fled,— 
With dawn new hopes begin ; 
The light is sweet, and at my feet 
The tide comes rothng in. 


Over the bare, black boulders 
‘The ocean sweeps and swells ; 
Oh, waters wile, ye come to hide 
Dull stones and empty shells 1 
L hear the floods lift up their voice 
‘With loud, triumphant din ; 
Sad dreams depart,—rest, doubting heart, 
‘The tide comes foaming in! 
SARAH DOUDNEY, 


THE CHRISTIAN RULE OF JUSTICE. 
By R. W. DALE, LL.D. (Brauvam in}. 


BY some ancient moralists Justice was | him ; we are, therefore, bound, not merely tu 
made to include all buman virtues; the pay him when we are able, but to take care 
just man was be who discharged all moral that we are able to pay him, ‘To indulge in 
obligations, Even piety was made a part of a style of living which touches the very inar- 
justice, and the impious man was said to be gin of our income is not only a violation ot 
unjust to the gods. A similar use of the the obligations of prudence and self-interest, 
word is to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures. it is a violation of the obligations of justice, 
‘The just man of the Psalmists and Prophetsis even though through a happy chance nu 
the man who keeps all divine laws ; justice is unforeseen and inevitable expenditure lands 
another name for righteousness, aud Includes | us in difficulties which prevent us from 
all kinds of moral and religious excellence. ! paying our debts. We ought to leave a mar- 
But it is Loth common and convenient to gin for misfortunes. To put another man’s 
give the word a narrower application. When ! inoney intoa risky speculation is itself an act 
a man demands justice he demands his | of dishonesty, even though the venture may 
“rights ;” and if we give him his rights the accidentally tuin out well and we may be able 
claims of justice are exhausted, to pay all that we owe ‘To be 
In some cases the obligations of justice honest though a fortunate accident is not tu 
are perfecly plain and definite, A man has be honest at all. 
a “right,” ‘for instance, to require that we A man has a tight to insist that we should 
should pay him in full all the moncy we owe fulfil the terms of a contract in the sense 
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i which we Anew that he understood them, 
the scnse in which we intended or permitted, 
him to understand them — {his holds trac 
whether the contect 1 for goods or for 
services It -ficets master and woskmin 
munufielwrer wd merchant, tridesmw and 
customer, Its not enough that we fulfil the 
rere lulter «f the engagement We ate 
bound to supply the goods or to render the 
AUrVICLS, OL tu pry the moncy, which we 
Know the othe: purty t> the contract expected 
when the cont ut wis catered into Bo pleul 
that we have done everytinny that the law 
1 utes 1s nolhmg to the purpose = The man 
who as honest only ts far ay the law compels 
him fo be by sncst ty not an honest man 
Lhese ue simple cases The nights" on 
one ike ue cxictly defined by law or by 
+ 1th ind che obhg ations of yustuc on the 
ale site ae, therefor, equally dehnite 
Fut tha we ainy provnees of hie in which 
tie ughts ue meipible of precise dent 
‘on win wheh, thetclare the obhgrtions 
otyistee te kes catin Loti uste “In 
Jit os vers 0 tem lo tord very fitdle yu icle- 
eu sinfinees We mact thy precept with tc 
vei— Yes wish to be just, but what 
dovs justice aequie? — Tt may be tue, as 
suo thsts t6vch us tht the rules of justice can 
be Jaxl down with a depyree of accuracy of 
wh himoril piccpts do not, in any other 
qmstince, Who but m practical life the 
an Faineos ate Inpumer tbl in which it 1s 
almost 1s impossible to deine the chains of 
Tustice toil 1s to define the claims of ch uity 
Ahg amost importwut relations of hf i- 
volve obligations ind ‘ mybts” which cannot 
be determined cither by publ legislation or 
by mutul agreement. Whit, for example, 
uc the “rights ’ of a wife? What freedom 
can she clum on the grounds of mere justice, 
in the choice of her iriends, m the employ- 
ment of her time, in the expenditure of 
monty? Whit as the extent, what are the 
Iams, of the dumands she can make on the 
tome of ber husband, on the sacutice of his 
pusonal tastes, of his friendships, of hrs 
amusements? Until the “tights” on the side. 
of the wife are determmned, the obligations of 
jusuce on the side of the husband we un 
known Chey cannot be determined by law , 
all the claims which can be enforced by liv 
ory be sttisficad and the wife may still suffer 
fiigrant inyuste... Nor can all the “ nghts 
and “obhgitions of husband and wife be 
determined by mutud agement = Mai 
ano doubt founded on voluntay contract, 
but the conihttons of the contract cannot by 
© Dugald Sty nts Mend lbdowbs py m3 
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vancd or relaaed at the pleasure of the con- 
ttactng puties As soon as a win and 
woman ‘ve nrimed, duties and obligations 
anise froma which neither of them can be re 
Icascd in virtue of 1 private and pielminay 
ageement between them To use a con 
venient kk gul term, the relations between huy 
band ind wife are not relations of contract 
but of swf, and my contract which pro 
fesse to cxcmpt cilher of them from the obh- 
gationserc uted by the saézs would bermmoral 
sand svotd = Hasbwnd id wite hive “rights” 
which they ¢innot surrender, they are under 
obligitions which no contract ¢ in cancel 
MC rmy be sul thit the reliions between 
husband ind wife mvolve mutual dutics 
shich cinnot be dehned in terms of justice , 
wd thit when athe of thom begins to insist 
on ‘righty the uleal beauty of the relation 
Shyp is tost ina perfect manage there 16 
irk anil umicserve 1 sumendet of the life of 
cich > the other Tove gives everything 
tl chuny nothin, and if anything wae 
demindaul ind conecded as a matte: of 
Justice, the chum of the concession would be 
gone All thy 1s Gur But fore 15 some 
time blind in other senses thin that in which 
the fous hive sud it, Genuine aficction 
my, through ignoiance, be yrutty of grave 
anyustice = Lhere may bu an imordsnate and 
unconscious ¢,otsm ud an iniquitous m 
yasion of the § uphts” of another even where 
thae % prssionatc devotion in a perfuct 
mamage the wife will never think of her own 
claims, but the husband will never forget 
them, the husband will never assert hu own. 
“nights,' but the wife will never cncioach on 
them Love will lwiys be eager to give 
very much more thin can be demanded by 
justice, but only an intelligent and ethically 
cultivated love will prevent either hasband or 
aife from sometunes giving tess But to 
define the “rights” which justice must recog 
mise and which love will desu. to transcend 
1 not always easy 
Or, tke the relations between parent and 
child, how tre we to measure their mutual 
chums? What 1c the “nghts ’ of the parent? 
What are the nghts” of the child? In this 
case, of course, there can be no question of 
contract, and when the legal obhgattons on 
both sides hwe been mct, some of the gravest 
difficulties which have embittered the rela- 
tions of parents and children remain un- 
touched, With whit lumits and up to whit 
age his a prent the “nght” to caert any 
contiol over the tcligious preferences of a 
child? Has a Cuhohe father the “nght* 
to forbid 1 boy of suventecn to attend Pro- 
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testant worship or read Protestant books? 
Has a Protestant fathcr the “‘ nght" to for 
Yd a gui of twenty to attend mass or to 
conespond with 2 Catholic priest? Mas the 
clever son of a prosperous merchant a “nght” 
toa university education? Can he complam 
of mjustice it he 1s sent ftom school into the 
counling-bouse? Has a rich man the “nght” 
to leave fifty thousand pounds to one son 
and only twenty to another, and only ten to 
tach of Ins daughters? Or1s he under an 
obligaion, as a matter of justice, to give each 
of his children an c qual she of his property? 

Brothers and sisters hive ther nghts as 
against cach other. So have frends. So have 
lovers. Old servants have then “nghts" 
which a just master will not disregard 
Gencrous inasters have their “ nghts” which 
just servants will be carcfnl to remember and 
to honour Wut these “ nghts” atc m many 
cases catremuly indefinite. Ip 1s not so casy, 
as the moralists hive taught us to hy down 
the rules of justiuc with any degree of accu 
racy. Aman may honestly desire to be just, 
but sf he cannot exactly measure the “1ights” 
of others he will be unable to determine 
when the obligations of justice are satisfied, 

Chust has given us a rule which will save 
tw from many dificultics. “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, cven bo 

lo y¢ also unto them.’ I his 15 not a scientific 
definition of Justice, but a practical mile of 
conduct. It 1s to be taken with those obvious 
qualifications whiuh are always necessary in 
applymg rales of this kind. It 15 the Chns 
tian form of the ethical lLaw—Be just 

Tt will secure justice , it will gencrally 
seculc something more, For we are usually 
keen 1 discovering our own sights, and suf 
cently generous m estimating them. Chnst 
tells us to estimate the 1ights of othes as we 
estimate our own and then to govern our 
conduct, not by the claims which we sup- 
pose that we have upon them, but by the 
claus which they have upon us, In estimat 
ang our duties to othu men we are not merely 
to make duc allowance for the “personal equa 
tion ," we are to give them the benefit of it 
I do not say that th» iule will enable us, 
without a great deal of patient thought, to 
find a solution for all the perplexing problems 
ot hie, but in most cases it will enable us to 
discover our duty at once, and im the rest 
will put us in the way to discover zt, 

‘The rule, if we act upon at, will at least 
make us just. We ke other men, not only 
to pay the moncy they one us, but to pay it 
punctually and without being wormed to pay 
it It we put ourselves in the place of a 
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retail badesman with 2 large number of simul 
outstanding accoums, we shall see at once 
that carelessness and mregulanty m paying 
sinall debts may sometimes case almost ts 
inuch trouble and anatety as not paying them 
at all “Whatsoever ye would that men 
shauld do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them.” When wc buy goods from other men 
‘wc wish them to give us goods of the quality 
shih they know we expect to receive, and 
‘wc lithe good measure and full weight When 
we engage their serviccs we wish them to 
pcrform to the very best of their ability whit- 
ever services they have contracted to remlur 
If they have charge of our property we wish 
them to avoid injuring tt, and to take as much 
care of it asifit wae ther own = Inath such 
matters Chnst intends us to make what we 
‘now would be our own claims on othcrs the 
iule of our conduct towards them. 

The rule 15 admirably simple in relation to 
mitcrests and duties of another hind = When 
we are ready to take up and to icpeat a re- 
Port to another man's disadvantage, we should 
ash whether we should lke a similar report 
about ourselves to be believed and repeated 
on similar evidence When we are on the 
point of condemmog a man severely, and 
forming a hostile estimate of his general spuit. 
and character, on the ground of words which 
we oursclves have heard hun speak, or on 
the ground of some unworthy action which 
we know he has commntted, we should ash 
whether we should think it just for other men 
to form 2 summary judgment of our own cha- 
sacter for sinnlar reasons, and without taking 
into account our general conduct. We should 
be equally prompt to challenge hyhtcr cen- 
sures. We call on a man—a friend—and he 
meets us coldly and without sympathy, we 
«an sce clearly enough that he 1s glad when 
we Icave him But ate we to feel resentment 
and to say that hus frienclsinp 1s fickle, and that 
be has no real kindness forus? Doesit never 
bappenthat peoph forwhomwchaveagenune 
aftection come tous when we are su absorbed 
tu speculations o: injures which detach us 
for the tune from alt the afiairs and relauon 
ships of our common life, or when we are 
so completely masterrd by anxieties about. 
our own concerns of the conccins of persons 
dependent on us. that we receive thein almost 
as if they were strangcre—are unable to ind 
our way to them, speak to them as if we lad 
no interests in common, and chsmiss thent 
with a sense of reliet? We call on a strange, 
and he hurries us off with indecent huste. He 
18 guilty of 2 fault, but are we to go about the 
world saying that he 1s brutally disconrteous ? 
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Does it never happen that strangets call upon 
xs when om strength 1s almost exhausted, and 
when whit stiength we have 3s hardly equal 
to mviltble work, when thue ve Ictters to 
Du suitten which there 1s hardly tum to wiite, 
when prieieal questions of gteit diticulty 
wn Lof jtett importance to oursclves ot other 
re ple arc j ressing for setthment, ind every 
moment we can command for thinking rhout 
th mas precious? And 2t such tes bave 
We not I OWL Weuncss and impaticnce 
siown seint courtesy fo pe Ie for whom in. 
amore fortunrte hours we should glidly hive 
hulled the fattedl cl? Do none of us sper 
nu ies, wnd cycn with aitwon, to most tne 
cuDl | Cason wheat we have just heard that we 
have mwde 1 bad deit or fier + sleepless 
might thiou,b which we lve been tormcnte | 
with new ,ty or when we are fighting hard. 
with the miser able depression cwused by 2 bad 
Jnar? 2 am not excusing offinces committud 
irsach cucumstanccs, Teondemn them But 
hh wld we think it fur for other people to 
1am an advers, judgment of our genial 
«himeter on the ground of these occasional 
tringgtessions? It not, Jet us remember the 
words of Chist — Whalsoevet 5¢ would thit 
tren should «lo unto yuu, even so do ye 1so 
unto them ' be just 
There 15 t very common mist ike bout the 
rican, of the prccezt It 15 sometimes 
taken 1 thou.h it re pred us to rule ow 
conduct tow uds other men by their wishes 
ty do this woukl often be a fully and 2 sin It 
iC ally xcquares us to tule our conduct towards 
othels by whit our wishes would be if we 
wai ther phice and this ts avery different 
putter In otha words we are to make whit 
we sce ve their ic imtuests our own Ihave 
hevwd of foolish fatha: who, when one of his 
ful was fomteen or fftecn vers old, gave 
her the choice of t pony or of remuning 
another year or two xt school = Ihe child 
saturilly clected to have the pony, ind most 
childicn of her 1,e woult do the sime 
Ub, futher s conduct was rule 1 by the childs, 
wishes tnd he inflicted on her 1grive in 
Justee rom what 1 remember of him [ 
b heve that he knew no better A sensible 
father will not always tet according to the 
wis cof Ins children but will consiuer how 
those wishcs would be modified and conectud 
it the chikl hid a luger knowkdge ind a 
Jaxer cxpenence of human hfe No wne 
nian would wi h to enjoy tempouary pleasure 
at the cost of lusting injyuiy = We are unjust 
to om childien if we do not give them the 
Lenefit of our wisdom 2s well as of ou love 
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this rule of conduct, give to othr men sho 
mty be excited hy passion, by hope, or by 
fear, the benefil of ourcalme: judgment, and 
if we do not in ul cases guide our conduct 
tonards them by what we may be sure 1 our 
clewet j urception of thew true interest, cven 
when this re pinres us to ict m direct oppo 
sition to thar most carnest wishes 

The nle my sometimus restiam us from 
acts of mia hievous good-natuic , 1tm7y some 
times even neite us to astem seyuity 1 
min zppcils to ine fora testimoni:l and I 
my hive reason to bulure that it I ive nt 
him he will have a jvod chance of sceutin, 
an excllent appointment He as m ngent 
nocd of at, for be has had 2 meat deal of 
trouble = here 19 no ham in him, md 1 
should be ghd to help lim Fut I am 
doubtful, and more thin doubtful, whether 
he would dischu,e the duties of the position 
sitisfictonly He save thit if 1 woe in his 
position an | he in amie I shoul] plod had 
forhiyrecommendation 1 ut I have to think 
notonly of the nan himscll, but of the people 
to whom he wishcs me to recommend him 
Hf 1 hid to mike the appointment myself 
should 1 hike them to recommend me t man 
about whos. fitness they wore unccitain > 
Should I he them to toll me of his ments 
and not cven to hint at his disquahfications ? 
Is tt yust even to he tppheant humscif to give 
fam the suj port he wh for? If d were an 
lus position shi ull Jaf Two aise and 
honcst man—wish to he 1ccommunde } to 4 
post the duties of wich I was unable to dis 
chine? Aput utogcther from the obliga 
tions of verity, this “gollen ru. my 
require me to refuse to support lis applica 
tion = This Christian Jaw would diminish the 
tmmot ity of testimonials 

Or I may happen to detect a min sn some 
enmmu ict I may discover that he 1 an 
old offender All the evidence may be in my 
hands, and by using 11 I might send Inm into 
penal servitude The unpulses of compassion 
rovke me shrink from prosecuting nm Lhe 
man himsell attempts to turn me aside by 
appeilng to the preccpt, ‘ Whatsocver 
ye would that men shoukd do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them = If_I were, 
in hrs case wd he in mine, should I not 


prssionately apped for macy? Yes, but 
this dots not decide the question his very 
law may compul ine to piosecut. I have to 


think, not meicly of the mdividatl man but 
of those whom he will wrong it his crmmmal 
course 1s not arrested J have to think of the 
<ommumty whose interests I hippen to be in 


Am] we are unmet if we do nat in applyine | » nasttion ta nrotert from unknown inmenr- 
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sured injury. While the man is at large and 
unpunished I cannot tell who may 1ecuve 
hum If another min were m my place I 
should wish him to puosecute, andi I am 
to serve others as I wish thei to serve me I 
must send the ctmmal to gaol 

‘The “golden nile” 1s aguaiantee of yustice 
Justice without generosity 1 cold and un 
dovely, but men who are conscious of being 
geneions must not suppose that for thom the 
tule has no practical value, 1 hue known 
peopl. who could be nobly gcnerous, not in 
mioney merely, but m things more 
ptecious—in affection, 1 sympathy, m ap 
paceuion of the work and characte: of thur 
fuends, in the unspanng devotion of tine 
and thought and labour to the sence of 
those who attracted their mtcrest, touched 
thar pity, commanded their confidence, And 
yerthey could be guilty of atrocious myustice 
For the most part men of thus sort have an 
inotdinite sense of then own importance , 
they canny themselves as though they were 
born in the pupl ‘Thee ts 4 certain regat 
muner in their idmmnation of the powers 
and services and vutues of others 1 
bestow their honous with 1 royal hberakty 
and grace, Tut it never seems to occu: to 
then thrt those to whom it us their delightto 
be yenctous have any “nights” which mee 
Justice obliges them to acknowledge Phey 
uc Crsus in their way—not constitutional 
sovertigns, absolute mon uchs under ne‘ ob- 
Igations” to any man, Like Herod they will 
swoar to give half then kingdom to any one 
that ph ses them, and they will heep thar 
oath, but hhe Abab they will take Nxboth’s 
vineyard of they happen to fancy st, and will 
take it wuthout scruple no Jezcbel is neces= 
saty to uge them to do it To make men 
of this hind sensible of the fttu defects in. 
thar moral Ife a a very difhcult matter 
‘They think that they aie tich m works of 
supererogation, that they hive “ment” to 
spare fo the commmonalty of minkind They 
aie the very Pharisees of morality , they do 
40 much more than Justice requnes that it 
as impossible to persuade them thit they do 
less ‘They regard themselves with undqualy- 
fied moral complacency. ‘Theres a dehght, 
an eahilaration, in speaking generous words 
and domg generous deeds to which the man 
who 1 mcely just 18 a sbangu. When we 
have given a ten pound note, which we can 
hardly spase, to an okd schoolicliow who has 
got into trouble, om hearts are flooded 
a certam noble satisfaction. There 1s no 
such after glow when we have merely paid 
our baker's bill. Zt 1s much move pleasant to 
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be generous than to be just, but it 15 much 
more necessary to he just than to be gine 
Tous. 

Ihe Christian Revel uton ts a discipline ot 
justice as well as of chinty, Men become 
unjust though thur covelousness, Chust 
has told us thit the weilth which we cull 
ours is not ows but Gorl’s, and has turght 
us tolay up for ourselves treasures in howen 
Mon ate unjust throush thar ambition , they 
tuample on the nights of others in them pis- 
stonate desc fort ink and teputition , C Aust 
quenches the fevensh thust for carthly fame 
by revealing to us the possibihty of winning 
the disinc honour 

Men are unjust unilcr the prossure of 
anvety and unsfortune, im trying to swe 
themselves fiom calamity and loss they are 
reckless of the wiongs they inflict on others , 
Carst has maie the surprism discovery that 
we can rely on Gods symprthy, defenre, and 
help, through all te chanecs and chinges of 
thus uncertain hfe, and his cncourrged ts to 
castall our cu on Him = Mcn are often 
unjust because they form the habit of sup 
posing that if they respect the mghts and 
meet the claims which ate protected and 
enfurced by liw they have done all that 
in sttct juste can required of then 
Christ bas warned ws that there 15 a judg- 
iment to come, and that when this if 1s over 
we shill be judged by 1 low mote searching 
and more cqurtabl, and sustuncd by more 
ternble sinctions, tht any that human tie 
bunals can acimmnister. 

Above all, Chast has revealed the wyust 
greuness of evry min—howerer obscute 
anay he his euthly postion, and however 
helpless he may be to vindicate lus personal 
rights We wiong men because we havc not 
suthuent tercience for them his 15 the 
root of all injustice, Bugands who will 
plunder a palace will Teave the unguarded 
treasures of a temple untouched , their super- 
stitous reverence for the gous restruns then 
fiom sactilege Men who will treata petsant 
with reckless and imsulting ciuelty wall treat 
even a fallen pice with the most tender 
comtesy. Lo those who really believe ail that 
Chit his acveded of the picsent relations of 
every min to God and the infimte poubilities 
of unghteousncss, wisdom, power, and blessed! 
ness, which ae the inhentance of every man 
in Chust, every man will be invested with au 
awful greamess which will mak. an invasion 


‘with of bis rights an act of umeverence and pro- 


janity, Peifuct justice 1s the fut of a pro- 
found sensc of the greatness and sanctity of 
human nataie. 


A FORINIGHT IN HOLLAND. 
By AUGUSIUS J © HARE 
SHLOND PAIIT 


CN eng the Hoguc + fo hous should 
be given to the dull unwersity town of 
Leyden unless it hi becn ween as an after 
Moon excursion from the capitu = Lhis 
melincholy and midewed hittl town which 
was the burthplice of Kemliindt surrounds 
t eccntral toncr of ts Jury standin, an the 
pfonnds of wm inn which exicts paytnent 
from thos. who visit it Close by 1s the 
hue church of St Pancas—Houplinsche 
Kerh—of the fittecath cntury contuning the 
tomb of Vin der Wuff burom stu dum, 
the farnous siege who inswured the starvin,, 
peopk. whan they came demindin,, bread 
or swrender that he hid sworn to defend 
the aty ind with Gods hel) he meant to 
keep lus oxth but tht a Ins body would 
hulp them to yaolon, the defenec, they mht 
take it ind share tt amongst those who were 
most hungry A covered bridge over 1 
ernal Jerds to the biedenstrasse where thar 


Y 1 picturesque grev stone Stadhuis of the’ 
It contans the paneipal i 


suteenth century 
work of Coinehus Ingelbrechtscn oi 


Leyden 


Martet Mace Haare 


(1468—1533), one of the earnest of Dutch 
painters—an altar ice representing the Cru 
cxfixion, with the Sicnfice of Abriham and 
Worship of the Draven Seipent m the side 





the pedestal 1 a naked bods, out of which 
springs 2 tee—the tree of ltt—and besnle 
at kneel the donors [he meghbounng 
church of St Pel (1315) contuns the tomb 
of Loerhave, the physkian whose Icctuics 
in the university wore attended by Peter the 
Great and for whom a Chinese mandann 
found 4 Iillustic Mo Botahive me tecin, 
en Fmope quite suftaent duction 

Ihe Unive sity here hay fallen into de 
culence since others weit estabhsted at 
Utrecht Gromn,en md Amsterdim but 
Teyden as still the most flounshm., of the 
fom When William of Oninge offcicd the 
utizens frredom irom taxes, 1s 1 ward for 
thar cndurancc of the famous sicge they 
thanked hun but sud they sould aithe 
ave t unnesity  Grogus ind Cartesins 
(Descartes) Arms ind Goma were 
amon, st its professors ind the University 
passcsses an adnurible botucal muxum 
and a famous collcction of Jt west curio 
sities, 

The J hinc cuts up the town of Leyden 
mto cndlcss islands con- 
nected by 1 hundred wd 
fifty Inidges On a quiet 
canals eu the Becsten M wht 
1s the Museum, which con 
tuns the Last Judgment 
of Luci vin Leyden (1495 
—153,) a scholar of knge} 
brechtsen and one of the 
patrarchs of Dutch punting, 

A few mimutcs bring us 
from Icyden to Hrariem by 
the rulway It crosses an 
ast! mus between the sea md 
a like which covered thy 
whok country between Ley 
den Haarlm and Amster 
dim til1839 when it became 
nouble one, and the States 
Gencral forthwith after the 
jashion of Holland voted 1s 
destruction | Enormous en 
gincs were rt once employed 
to dram it by pumping thy 
water ito cals, which 
evunted st to the sea and the country was the 
micher by a new province 

Harlem, on the nver Sparme, stanas out 
distinct in recollection from all other Dutch 

Praaer 


aeernt oe mma nt 
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Viace in Holland—te Groote Markt—sor 
rounded | y quaint houses of vir ed outlme, 
amidst which mses thc Groote Kurk of St 
Fave 2 noble cruciform fificenth ecntny 
bud, The interior, how 
evel 15 as bare and hideous 
vs ut other Dutch churches 
It contains 1 monument to 
the uchitectC onrid designer 
of the famous locks of Kit 
with the defender of Hol 
Iund asunst the fury of the 
ser and the power of tm 
pests Behind the chow ss 
the tomb of the poet Bilder 
dyk who only died in 18,1, 
and neu this the grive cf 
Twurens Jinvoom—the 
Costar © Sicristin—who 1s 
wsseitac tn his nitive town 
but nevc1 beheved outside st 
to have been the real in 
ventor of jrmiting is te ts 
sud to have cut ort letters 
mm woul and taken um 
pressions from them in ml 
w carly as 14230 Hs 
patisans also muntun that 
whilst he ws attending 2m inijht mus 
1mying for patwnce to enlure the i) 
trettment of is cncmes al 11s implements 
were stolen ‘nd thit when he found this 
out on his return he del cf grief Tt 
further declared that the robl ur wis Faust of 
Mayence the brother of Gutcmbag ind 
that 1 was thus that the honour of the tnyen 
tion pisscd fiom Hollind to Garmwy where 
Gutumbery produccd his invention of move 
thik. type twelve yous later there 1% a 
statue of the Coster sm front of the church 
ind on its north side hts house 1 preserved 
ind adorned with hs bust 

\mongst a crowd of natives with their 
hats on, tiling in church ws in the market 
plaice we waited to hear the famous organ of 
Christm Muller (17.5538) and gnevously 
were we disipjointed with its discordant 
norses All the men smoked in church md 
th we saw rycatedly but it sould be 
dificult to say where we ever saw a Dutch 
min with a pipe out of hs mouth very 
inn semed to be systemitically smokin, 
away the few wits he 1 osscsed 

Opposite the Grocte Kerk m the Stad 
huis, an old palace cf the Ccunts of Hol 
Nind icmodelled It contams 1 delightful 
hittle galluy of the works of Franz Hals 
which i once transports the specttor into 


and_of two hundred cas Go— 
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such 1s the marvellous vanety of hfe and 
vigour imprisscd into its endless fi,ures of 
stalwart officers and handsome youn, archers 
pledgm, cach other at bin pct tabs and 





sccm, to welcome the vis tor with yor 
similes 2s he enters the chamber, ot of serene 
oll Indes regents of hospitals seated vt 
thar counc] boirds Lhe immense power 
of the artist 25 shov n im nothing 0 much 1 
in the hands often gloved dashed in with 
instantancous j ower yet always havin, thy 
cficct of the most consummate fini h it 4 
distince — Lchind onc of the yictures 1 the 
cntrince to the famous secret 100m of 
Hanrkm scidom seen but contunn, a 
inestumable collcctio x of histo 1 relies of the 
‘tunic of the famous sitge of Leyden 

Apnl and May arc the best morth for 
visiting Hvarlem which 1 the bull nurses 
garden of th. world Os,nons 1 fl us 
are advertised for sale everjwhere Lulips 
ate more cultivated thin any other floners + 
mumsterning most to the nitonal craving for 
colour, but times are changed since 4 sin,le 
‘bulb of the tulp 1 Amma Liefkenshoch 
sold for 4 500 florins onc of ' Viceroy for 
4,200 and one of Semper Au.ustus for 
13.000 

Now we entered Amsterdam to which we 
had looked forward 1s the clim1ux of our tour 
having read of st and pondered upon it 1» 

the Venice of the north, ' but our expecta. 
tions wore rused much too high Anythin, 
more unhke Venice 1t would be difhcult to 
amagme ‘ind there 1 a tentbte wint of 
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vunety ind colour many of the smalle: 
towns of Holland are fir more interesting 
and infinitely maore pictues jue 

A cptle was bak ut Amsterdam m 1204, 
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merging from their watch hou on the 
Singel A joyous troop pursue then lerder, 
who is ina dlich dress A stiange light 
comes upon the seine, who crm toll whence? 


Dut the town only bec ame maportent im the ! Half society has always sad tl vt this pie 


sustecnth century Jt 15 situtted upon the 
antiux of the Amstel ta the ¥ 15 the wm of 
the /uder Zee which forms the harbour 
as called, and it occuy ies 1 huge sennercle, 
tty walls bein, enclosed by the broul moat, 
six 1d 4 half miks long which as known 1s 
Boutensingel Ihe ,tevter put of the houses 
we built on pilus ¢tusing I rismus to say 
that the mhabilzts lived on trees lic 1001s 
In the centre of the town 1s the great squire 
calle] Dam, one side of which 1s occupied 
by the hindsome hoyal Pilicc—Hlet Palas 
—butlt by J van Kampen in 1648) Phe 
Nuune Kerk (1408—z 470) contams 1 num 
ber of monuments to admr us, including those 
of Vin Ruite:—* immenst tremor oceant ‘— 
who commanded at the bittle of Solbty and 
Vin Speyk, who blew himself up with his 
ship im 131 rath than yield to the Pelgt ins 
In the Oude herl ot 1300 ther. are more 
tombs of admirtls Hard by, in the N cuwe 
Marht, 1s the pi tinesque cluster of fifteenth 
century towers called St Anthoneswayg, 
once 4 city gite ind now 1 wughmg house 
Bat the great utaction of Amsterdam is 
the Lictute Gallary of the Imppenhwns, called 
the Ayks Museimn and at deserves many 
visits Amongst the yortraits in the first 
room we were cspcerily ittracted by that of 
William the Sunt m his scull cap by Mrcre 
veld, ind of Mana of Utrecht wife of Johann 
vin Olde: hameveldt, 4 pe weful old Jady in 
a uff wd brown diess cdaed with fix, by 
Morse he two great pictures of the 
gallery hang opposite eich other Ihat by 
Bartholomew vin der Ticlst, the most famous 
of Dutch portiut printers, represents the 
Banquet of the Musquetecrs, who thus cele 
brated the Peace of Westphalia, June 15 
1648 It contuns twcnty five hfe size por 
truts, 15 the best work of the miste, ind 
ws pronounced hy Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
De the ‘first picture of portraits in the 
world’ The canvas 1 4 mirror faithfully 
representing 3 scene of actual life In the 
centic sits the jowal, rollicking Captam de 
Wits with hs kgs crossed The delicate 
mutation of rewity 19 equally shown in the 
Rhenish wme glusses, and in the ham to 
which one of th. guests 15 helping himself 
‘The nval picture w the ‘ Night Watch of 
Rembrandt (1642), representin Captain] rans 


ture was the m2rvel of the woul], hulf thitat 
15 unworthy of its wtst, but no one his 
ever been quite mndificcent to it 
Of the otha: putmes we must at kat 
notrec, by Nicholts Mis, a thou,btfil ut 
kaning on acushion out of awmdowwith 411 
cots bene ith , ind by Jan Stucn the Pariot 
Cie 1 sunjle scene of tavern hfe an which 
the wutm, mud crlls to they wot hanging 
oft, who Jools knowin,ly out of the eyge, 
whilst all the otha pa ons prescat go on 
with the diffuent employments In the 
“Tve of St Nicholts mother work of the 
sume arbst, a mruglity boy fir Is 1 darch rod 
im his shoe, and 1 good littl, ., rl It len with 
gifts, x being pratsed by her ‘mother whilst 
other childhen we lookin, up the chinmney 
by which the discriomnitns fury befin cis 
suy posed to hive tiken her depaitue Llere 
ue miny beautiful woils of Kuysdrel, most 
it home amon,st watcifills 4 noble Van- 
dyke of Wiha 11 wa boy, with his httle 
ude, Mary Stuait Chules I's diuchter, in 
a brocadcd silver cess, and the fimous 
Teburg callud ‘ Latcnal Advice (known 
an Lngland by its ry hea ut Brdcwater 
louse), m which 1 de hter m white 
satin 3s recuving 2 lecture fiom her father, 
her back turned to the spectitor and her 
annoyanc, or rcpcutince, only ¢vhibrted in 
her shouldas Another famous wok of 
Terburg 15 ‘Ihe Ictter, which 1s beng 
brought in by a trumpeter to an officer se ited 
in his unifoim, witl_ Ins young wie kncelmg 
ut his side 9 Of Gawd Dou Amsterdim 
possesses the wonderful ‘ Lyenm, School, 
with four luminous crndles, md some 
thoroughly Dutch children A gurl 1s labo 
ously followuy, with her finger the instruc 
tions received and a boy as diligently wit, 
on teltte ‘The gurl who stands behind 
instructing hum, 13 holding 2 candle which 
throws a sccond light upon his back, that 
upon the table fallmg on his featuies indced 
the panting 1s oft.n known as the ¢ Picture 
of the Cour Candles 
Tbrongh the ixbynnthine quays we found 
our way to the Westethoof to take the after 
noon stcuner to Purmerende for an excur 
sion to hrock, ‘ the cleanest village mm the 
orld? Crossing the brow, Amstel, the 
vcssel soon enters 1 canal, which sometimes 
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and which then, after passing locks, becomes 


level wath the tops of the trivs and the 100f' 


of the houses We kit the steamer at J} 
Schouw, tid cntercd, on a side canal one ol 
the Jick chuten which, until the time of 
rahouds were the usual mcans of travcl—1 
Jong natow cabin cucuclad by scats, forms 
the white vessel and iy drawn by a horse 
rel len by 1 boy (bet 11,¢rt¢)—a most tree 
able cy mems of locomolton, for move 
ment ts absolutely mnpurccptibk. 

Nophe wisest imore eviggerite t thin 
Tnouk There to cally very little remhable 
mal, Cscept cren Lote ter sense of dimp 
Mess md ogzingss than m the other Dutch 
villiges | Te wus wutumn and there seemed 
no piel alicinpt Lo 1emove the decay in, 
Vegttition o tum the dtth ,wdens, or to 
awecp up the 
ded leaves 
upon the puh 
ways yetthere 
wed to bu i 
lw thit no 
amin way to 
entar Trcal 
for fur of ity 
bem, pol- 
Tnted A biich 
path winds 
vmonsst the 
low wooden 
cott .es, 
punte 1 blue, 
aften, and 
white, and 
ends ut the 
church with 
its mmnnatne 
toml stems The most interesimg cxcm 
sion to he mide fom Amsterdim iy thit 
to the Island of Muken im the /uider 
7ee—1 huge meron, where the peasint 
women piss then whole Ines without ever 
stung wything beyond then tslind, whilst 
thar husbiods, who with very few eacep 
tions uc fishencn, sec nothing Leyond 
the tishci-touns of the Zuuker Zeu Lhere 
are vary picturesque costumes herc, the 
men wetrin, red woollen shuts, brown 
vests, wooden shoes fur caps, ind gold 
buttons to theu collars and knicherbochers , 
the women, cmbrouered stomachers, which 
are handcil down fiom generations 1nd cnor 
mous white cips, Ined with brown to show 
off the ee, and with 1 chintz covcr for wech, 
dyys, and ther own hur flowing bulow the 
cap over their shoulders amd backs 

An evening tain, with an old lady, na 





Ayprout to Atha. 
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drmond tram and old pins, for our com 
pion, took us to the Heller, and we woke 


| REAL morning at the ple isant hutle inn of 


Du Bur, upon a view of boats and nets and 
the low lying Island of Level m the distance 
Ahe beats and the f heimen we cxtremcly 
pict nesque, but there 1 nothin, else to see, 
alter the visitor bas ex mined the bu.c granite 
Thkkr Dyke, the utinciu fortine ition of 
north Hollmd, which contends successfully 
to preseave the Lind agunst the set Thora 1s 
an udmn ably managed Nwal Institute here 
Tt way by an expedition from the Flelda that 
Novi Zembla was discovercd, and it was 
new ts that Admuals Ruyter and Lromp 
acpulsed the Englisn fleet level which lies 
opposite the Helder, 18 the fnst of 1 chun of 
nltnds—Viteland, ‘Terschelhng, and Ame- 
Jand, which 
piotect the 
cnti new of the 
Suider Ze 
Ihe country 
neu the 
Halder is bare 
and desolite 
antheextreme, 
It 15 all peat, 
and the rest of 
Holland uses 
it as a foul 
mic We 
crowed it to 
Alkmaar 
which struck 
us as beng 
altogether the 
prettiest place 
i the country 
and as possessing all those attuhuts of 
cleanliness which ve usually given to Broek 
Ihe streets, formed of bricks fitted close toge 
ther, aire absolutely spotless, and cver house 
fiont shines fiesh from the mop o1 the syringe 
Yet excessive cleanlmess his not destroyed 
the pictuicsqueness of the plaice Lhe fifth 
teenth ccntury Chuich of S I wince, of 
exquisitely graceful extenos, rey im the 
centre of the town and, in spite of being 
Indeously defaced inside, his a fine vanited 
roof, x coloured srrcen, and in the chancc, 
4 cuious tomb to I lorens V , Count ot Hol 
land, 1296, though only Ins heat 1 buned 
there New the evcellent Hotel du Burg 1s 
a most bewitching uUmshouss, with an old 
tourelle and sereen, and a lovely garden m 1 
court surrounded by clipped hme trees. And 
mote charming still 15 an old weigh house of 
1582, for the checse, the gicat manufacture of 
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In teturning from Alkmaar we stopped. 
to see Zaandam, quite in the centre of the 
land of windmills, of which we counted 
eighty as visible from the station alone, 
‘They are of every shade of colour, and 
= Eamonated on poles, on towers, oe farm 

inga, and made picturesque by 1 
conceivable variety of prop, Balcony, gale 
Jery, and insertion. Zaandam is a very 
pretty village on the Zaan which flows into 
the Y,with gaily painted houses, and gay 
Ittie gardens, and t perpetual movement 
to and from ita landing-stage, Turning 
south from thence, a little entry on the 
right leads down some steps and over a 
bridge to some cottages on the bank of 
‘ ditch, and inside the last of these is the 
tiny venerable hovel where Peter the 
Great stayed in 1697 as Peter Michaeloff, 
It retains its tiled roof and contains some 
old chairs and a bos-bed, but unfor- 
tunately Peter was only here a weck. 

The evening of leaving Zeandam we 
spent at Utrecht, of hich the a 
$0 mown from the peace whic! 
‘The Wough House, Alkmaar, terminated the war of the Bpanish suc- 
cession, April rx, 1715. The town was 
the district, for which there is afamous market the great centre of the Jansenists, dissenters 
every Friday, where capital costumes may be from Roman Catholicism under Jansenius, 
seen, The rich and gaily painted f of Bishop of Ypres, condemned by Alexander 
the old building, 1 ma clear canal, VII. im 1656, at the instigation of the Jesuits. 
is a perfect marvel of beauty and colow ; and The doctrines of Jansenrus still linger in its 
artists should stay here to paint—not the gloomy houses. Every appointment of a 
view given here, but another which we dis- bishop is still announced to the sovereign 
covered too late—more in front, with gable- pontiff, who as regularly iesponds by a 
ended houses leading up to the principal 
building, and all its glowing colours repeated 
in the water. 

Te ix three hours’ drive from Alkmaar to 
Hoom, « charming old town with bastons, 
gardens, and semi-ruined gates. On the 
‘West Poort a relief commemorates the filial 
devotion of a poor boy, who amved here in 
1579, laboriously dragging his old mother in 
a sledge, when all were flying from the 
Spaniards. Opposite the weighing-house for 
the cheeses is the State College, which bears 
a shield with the arms of England, sustained 
by two negroes. It commemorates the fact 
that when Van Tromp defeated the English 
squadron, his ships came from Hoom and 
on board were two negroes, who took from 
the English flagship the shield which it was 
theh the custom to fix to the stem of a 





embrace the refgemed religion, which spread 
from hence all over the country, but now not 
above half the inhabitants sre Calvinists. 
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bull of excommunication, of Terburg (1608), is 2 
which 1s read aloud m the charming old town with a 
cathedral, and then im girdie of gardens, a fine 
mediately put away and Church (externally), and a, 


forgotten, Solemn and noble bnck gateway called. 
sed, but pre-emmently the Sassenpoort . 
respectable, Utrecht has It was more the desire 
more the aspect of 2 of seemg something of the 


decayed German city than 
a Dutch town, and so has 
ats Cathedral of S. Martin 
(1254—67), which 15 only 
4 Magnificent fragment, 
with a detached lower 
(1321—82) 338 feet high 
The interior aa usual 1s 
ruined by Calvinism and 
yellow pamt. It contains 
the tomb of Admural van 
Gent who {cll mn the Battle 
‘of Solbay, ‘The nave, 
which fell in 1674, has Its streets are wide and 
never been rebuilt The not otherwise than hand- 
S. Pretersherk (1039) and Paurbuan Utrecht some, but they are almost 
S, Janskerk ofter nothing deserted, and there aie no 
remarkable, but on a neighbouring canal is obyects of mterest to see unless a leaning 
the quant Paushuzen, or Pope’s house, tower can be called so, with a top, ike that 
which was built by Pope Adnan VI, (Adnan at Pisa, inchned the other way, to keep it 
Tiouszoom) mn 1517 Near thus 1s the pretty from toppling over, An hour’s walk from the 
litde Archiepiscopal Museum, full ofmedueval town there 1s said to be a fine still mhabated 


whole country than any 
thing else, and a certain 
degree of misplaced con 
hdence m_ the pleasant 
volumesof Harvaid,which 
took us up from Zwolle, 
through resland, the 
cow paradise, to Leeu- 
warden, its ancient cap 
ital Sad and gloomy as 
most other towns of Hol 
Jand are, Leeuwarden 15 
sadder and gloomuer still. 





relics. castle, and, xf time had allowed, respect for 

From Utrecht we travelled oversandyflatsto S. Bomiface would have taken us to Mui- 
Kampen, near the mouth merwoude, where he was 
of the wide nver Yasel, martyred (June 8, 853), 


with three picturesque 
gates —-Haghen Poort, 
Cellebroeders Poort, and 


with his fitty three com 


yons. = Ki In 
Pred henge onthe 


Broeders Poort, and a spot, and an ancient bck 
town hall of the sixteenth chapel still exusts there. 
century Here, as_fre- Here and elsewhere in. 


quently elsewhere in Hol- 
land, we suffered from 
arnving famished at md- 
day, All te ne a 
equal; i 

‘the table ahole 18 at 
4 PM, we eantot and 
teal not be bothered with 
cooking before that, and 
there cold in 


w nothing 
the house.” “But you 
have surely bread and 
cheese?" “Certainly not 
” 


nothing. 

At Zwolle, however, we 
found the Kroon an ¢a- 
cellent hotel with = 
obhging landlord, an 
ee the native place 


Fiesland nothing ~ 0 
worthy of notice as the 
helmets the golden 
helmets of the women— 
costing something equiva- 
lent to £25 or £30, 
handed down as heu- 
looms, fitung close to the 
head, and not allowing 
& particle of har to be 
vanble. 

In the late evening we 
went on to Groningen, = 
umvergity town with a 
good hotel (Seven Pro- 
vincen), an enormous 


aq 
Gothic tower of aéq) 
whence the rica z 








Suswapoort, at Zwolle, 


sounds his bugle, Not far off is Midwolde, 
where the village church has fine tombs of 
Charles Jerome, Baron d’Inhausen and his 
wife Anna von Ewsum. 

As late as the sixteenth century this pro- 
vince was for the most part uninhabited— 
savage and sandy, and aver-run by wolves. 
But three hundred years of hard work has 
transformed it into a fertile country, watered 
by canals, and sprinkled with country houses. 
Apicalturall itis one of the richest provinces 

the Kingdom. This is mostly due to its 
possessing a race of peasantdarmers who 
never shrink from hard work, and 
who will continue to direct the plough whilst 
they send their sons to the university to study 
as lawyers, doctors, or churchmen. These 
peasant farmers or boers the dablem- 
regi, or right of hiring on an annual 
sa Na les oe eee 

it can bequ t to , 
whether direct or callstera, ‘To the land 
this system is an indescribable ach 
the cultivators doing their utmost to bring 
their lands to perfection, because they te 
certain that no one can take away the 
advantage fronk themselves or their descen- 
dante, 


+ On heaving Groningen we traversed the 
y, monotonous, desolate district of the 
athe, sprinkled over at intervals by the 
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curious ancient ips of stones called 
Hunnebedden, or beds of death (Hun mean- 
ing death), beneath which ums of clay con- 
taining human ashes have been found. From 
Deventer (where there is an old weigh-honse 
of 1828, and a cathedral of S. Lievin with a 
crypt and nave of 1334), time did not atlow 
us to make an excursion to the great royal 
palace of Het Loo, the fhvourite residence of 
the sovereigns. ‘The descriptions in Harvard 
rather made us linger unnecessanly at Zut- 

a dull town with a brick Groote Kerk 
is ‘Walpurgis) which has litle remaining of 
ats original twelfth century date, and a rather 
picturesque “bit* on the walls, where the 
“Waterpoort” crosses the river lke a 
Inidge. 

At Ambhem, the Roman Arenacum, once 
the residence of the Dukes of Gueldres, an 
still the capital of Guelderland, we seemed 
to have left all the characteristics of Holland 
behind, Numerous modern villas, which 
might have been built for Cheltenham or 
‘Leamington, cover the wooded hills above 
the Rhine. In the Groote Kerk (1452) 
is @ curious monument of Charles van 
Egmont, Ducde Gueldres, 1538, but there is 
nothing else to remark upon. We intended 
to have made an excursion hence to Cleves, 
but desperately wet weather set in, and as 

itch rain often lasts for weeks together 
when it once begins, we were glad to hurry 
England-wards, only regretting that we could 
not halt at Nyt » & most pi ue 
place, where Charlemagne lived aa the ad 
palace of the Valckhof (or Waalhof, residence 
on the Waal) of which a fragment still exists, 
with an old baptistery, a Stadhuis of 1534, 
and a Groote Kerk containing a noble monu- 
ment to Catherine de Bourbon (1469), wife 
of Quke Adolph of Gueldres, 

We left Holland disliking its inhabitants 
more than those of any country we had ever 
visited, without 2 single recollection of a 
kindly word or action received during our 
short stay in the country ; but with an un- 
pleasant impression of greed, avarice, selfish- 
‘ness, and insolence on the part of all we had 
‘come in contact with. Probably a longer 
stay in the country might do much to modify 
‘such an impression, but this was the result of 
a fortnight’s scamper through it, We felt 
also that we id urge our friends by 
all means to see the pictures at Rotterdam, 
the Hague, and Amsterdam, but to look for 
ae a shoppers the Netheclands in 

SBR ortrecht, Haarlem, 2 
Alkmaar, and Zwolle. : 





GOD’S ENGLISHMEN. 
Mistorvcal Monographs on the Prophets and Regs of England. 
By Caaatxs STUBBS, MA, Vicax oF Stoxkwiam, AUTHOR OF “Vitiacx Polimics,” &c 
L—ARTHUR, THE MYTHIC KING, 


Me than sxx hundred years ago, an 
old monk connected with the Abbey 
of St, Albans, sitting down to wnite his 
History of the English, complaned that he 
was much vexed by the question, put exther 
by some foolish or some envious critic, as to 
whether the record of merely secular history 
was worthy of the labour and the study of 2 
Christan man. Full of the lofty conscious- 
ness of the value and the sacredness of his- 
torical learning, Matthew Paris justified the 
tash he had undertaken, first by an appeal to 
the highest mstincts of man, and then by 
@ quotation of the words of the Psalmust, 
yj Just shall be had m everlasting remem 
brance.” “A man," he said, “who 1s with 
out learning, and with no care for the 
of his forefathers, will surely sink to the level 
of the beasts. It 1s upon such a one that 
the curse of the Psalmst will rest ‘The 
memory of the wicked shall be cut off from 
the cath .. 
m everlasting semembrance. If thou for 
gettest and despisest the departed of past 
generations, who will remember thee?’” “It 
was to hep alive,” he adds, “the memory 
of the good, and to teach us to abhor the 
bad, that all the sacred lustonans, Moses, 
Joseph, Cyprian, Eusebius, Becda, Prosper, 
Masianus Scotus, and other deeped souled 
wniters, have handed down to us ther 
chronicles.” 

T thmk it was Carlyle who once said that 
“a nation’s true Bible was its own history.” 
However that inay be, of this, at any rate, I 
am sure, that, mn taking the subject of these 
papers from the records of English history, I 
shall be doing no dishonour to that greater 
Bible which ughtly we reverence as the very 
Word. of God, if only I can make any onc 
realue the rehgious sense of all history, if 
only I can succeed in bringwng home the fact 
of which Matthew Pans was one of the earh- 
est witnesses among English lustonans, and 


iglish 
which, thank God, has never wholly died out afler 


from amongst us, that God is not less a King 
over England than He was over Judza, that 
every advance in mghteousness and 

cabrenship among our le 18 but another 
step forward towards fulness of the time 
when the kingdoms of this world shall have be- 
come the kingdoms of God and of His Chust, 
All through the history of the Jewish people, 


« but the nghteous shall be show 


the haunting sense of a great idea, of the 
divine mission of the nation, 18 never absent 
from ther records In the Genesis, the 
Exodus, and Deuteronomy, m the Chronicles 
of their Judges, Kings, and Prophets, con- 
‘ually we may hear the echo of the words— 
the y 28 it were, of a great national 
anthem—“ We are thy le, O God!” 

But England has tad alco her sacred mis- 
son m the world. Qur country has had her 
divine Genews and kxodus, her Chronicles of 

and And surely some of us, 
at any rate, a8 we have lately read the story 
anew, in the pages of Mr. Green's “ 
of England,” and his “ History of the English 
People,” cannot but have felt that we, too, 
as well as the Jews of old, have been a 
“chosen people,” that Milton was nght after 
all when he spoke of “God's Englishmen,” 
and that we, each one of us, are only worthy 
of our great national hentage im 90 far as we 
of the divine sanc- 


T begin this senes of sketches of ite ia 
Phets and kings of England with Kang Ai a 
could not well with any other name 
than bis It 5 true that there us small proba- 
bihty, and very little histoncal lation, 
for all the stones of heroic deeds which 
have gathered round his name. Hhuastory, 
deed, only tells us that he was a petty 
prince of Devon, whose wife, the Guinevere 
of romance, was carned off by « king of 
North Wales, and scarcely recovered by 
ps Baas? @ year’s fighting, that he was 
by tus nephew and buned at 
Glastonbury, and that his remains were sup- 
posed to have been discovered there in the 
time of Henry Ii. Still one cannot but 
belteve that there must have been some 
noblenesses in a character which have given 


of his countrymen the true 
fly and knightly virtues. 

Mi oar m these days with 
epic “The 

Idyils of the King," where unnler the sem- 
Dlance of Arthunan legends, the Poet Lau- 
me has perina Parable of the Human 
ats temptahons, victones, 

and final goal, But it in “The Book 
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of King Arthur and lus noble Knights of 
the Round Table,” arranged and modelled 
ato eme form from contemporary French 
and English ballads and stones, by Si Thomas 
Malory, in the reign of Edward IV., that the 
true hero and ideal King of Enghsh Middle 
Age Romance may best be known How 
great was the influence of that great epic, not 
only 10 nounshing the :magination but also 
m fashioning the manners of Enghsh gentle 

men im the times of the Tudors, we may 
gain some hint from the terms m which 
Caaton, our great Enghsh pnnter, speaks of 
it in the preface to hus first pnnted edition in 
the year 1488, 


“CF Inve set it dowa in punt,” he ays, “to the 
intent that noble men may see and loata the noble 
acts of erly the geale and watnans, dea that 
‘some kmghts used im thore days, by which they came 
enone nat how they thet ere ions were 
edad of put to shame and iebuke, kambly 
hing all noble lords amd Indtes, with ell other 
extites of what eatate or degree they becn of, that 
bill see and read 1a this said book and work, that they 
take the good und houest iets m their remembrance, 
and to follow the same Wherein they shalt find 
miny josous and pleasant hutones and noble and 1 
nowned acts of humanity, gentleness, and 
Zor herein may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, 
Humamty, frendliness, hardiness, love, Cuendihip, 
cowardice, munter, hate, virtue and sm" Doafter the 
good, aud leave the ev!” 


Tecannot of course here retell the main 
ierdents of the romance he legend 1s far 
too long for that. Two episodes, however, 
upon which, in effect, the whole scheme of 
the poem tums, I may briefly mdicate. ‘Lhe 
atory of the “Founding of the Order of the 
Table Round,” and “ the Quest of the San- 
greal,” are not without their appropnate 
lesson even for our practical and apparently 
unheroic nineteenth century life, 

I. In the legend of the Ka of the 
Round Table, we have symbolised, no doubt, 
the good work which was done for the world 
pets Middle Ages by the social institutions: 


It was to that system that we owe the 
recommencement of socal hfe in Europe 
after the total breakdown of Roman civiisa- 
tion under the repeated imroads of the 
Teutonic nations. For although feudalism 
was undoubtedly in its main feature antego 
‘mstic to one of the chref elements of social 
order, yet we cannot forget that as a first 
step oul of barbarism, the spmt of war was 
necessary for the very establishment of that 
eivilisation, whose chief aim ultimately it 
would be to make the appeal to that spt 
uunnecessery 


enema for 
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example, wars were not leas, but perl 
more, frequent than tamal, but then, for t 
rst time m modem Eutepean history, they 
were wars undertaken upon, more or less, 
fixed principles, and with a durect end in 
view. They were. ne. longer the Pep ~ 
pedhtions ofa powerful roler, prompted sumply 
by the iust of conquest. They were the de- 
termmnedendeavour of one whothought he had 
the power to effect wiat he deugned, to sup 
press, by the means which in those days were 
the most natural and the most effective, those 
elements of disorder which he recogmsed a3 
fatal to the well being of somety. His method 
was probably the only one by which an thos 
days he could have accomplished Ins design, 
and certunly it bore the ment of success 
By slow degrees the spint of order mahes itself 
felt throughout modern Lurope ‘Lhe Feudat 
sy3tem, which with all its faults had at least 
the supreme ment of being a system, 
gradually arose out of the bosom of bar 
bantsm “In many things, as I have said, at 
was undoubtedly hostile to social well beng, 
but as bemg the first instance of a visible 
orgamzation, it educated the individual in 
those 1deas of loyalty, veracity, and justice, of 
union and confederation, in all those qualeties, 
m fact, which we sum up m the one word 
“chivalry, ’ which alone made the next step 
1m civihsation possible 

‘This process of calling social order out of 
disorder, and the exhibition of the moral 
qualities which alone made that process 
possible, is very vividly pictured for us by 
Mr. Tennyson im the noble words which he 
puts into King Arthur's mouth when desenb- 
ing to Queen Guinevere the purpose of bis 

“For wha the Kxomas Jef oy, and therr lawy 


‘Beeler d ve bold te 
‘Were Alled sath raptno, here an 


ah 
ket te 
aH 





i 


‘Tina ideal of noble manliness one is glad 
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to think is not confined to any one 

time. True, the conditions of life in 
Tand have all changed since the days when Sir 
Thomas Malory drew his pieture of the 


ideal Arthur, for the nobles and gentlemen from 


of the court of Edward V., or even since 
those later timea when, “in the ious days 
of Queen Elizabeth,” the “ Morte d’Arthur” 
sourished the souls of that brilliant and high- 
tempered genetation, of which Raleigh and 
Sidney, and Howard and Grenville were the 
conepicnons types, in all chivalrous and 
gentle discipline, 
TAtieesiana en 

The special age of chivalry has passed 
away, but chivalry itself has only changed 
the outward ion of its character, For 
the spirit of chivalry, for all those qualities of 
knightly character, 


the sympathy with human gr all the 
eagemess to champion the just though 
weaker cause, all the gentle courtesy of dis- 
position which ever graced a knight of old, 
there is still need to-day in England. A 
new order of Knighthood, vo like the 
knights of Arthur's table, 

“To side Lbroad redressing human wrongs,” 
would still have their work to-day in England. 
We may not have our enchanters, or giants, 
or dragons as of old, but our nineteenth- 
century world is not’ without its powers of 
evil quite as monstrous and devastating as 
any those of the Middle For indeed, 
I trust, there are few men who would dare to 
say quite as boldly as did a leading parlia~ 
mentary orator the other day, “ England is 
not Utopia. The English are a practical 
people bound to look well after their own 
interests, who have no roving commission 
of knight-errantry ‘to ride abroad i 
human wrongs.'” No! it is true that Eng- 
land may not be Utopia, but it is still truer 
that that will be an ill day for England when 

i of spirit, that noble inheritance won 
for us by the knights of old, shall be sneered 
at witRout protest, as unworthy of the 
thoughts of practical Englishmen, 


Malory's Epic, as in Mr. Tenny- 
, the story of the Quest of the 
is no doubt the central incident of 
the great romance. While the of 
Arthur as the chivalric ideal of in 
is yet only in its early dawn, the King is 
warned by the seer Merlin, how in all the 
fair promise of bis order there still lies the 
aceds of death, ‘The heroes who as “earthly 
EXV—-35 


for all the nobleness of ii 
nature, all the love of truth and honour, all bury. 
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or Whights and lovers,” in the Gelds of worldly 


chi have won for the most part victories 
both glorious and easy, fail lamentably when 
tried by other tests, as the struggle changes 


an earthly to 2 spiritual combat, 
which the coming kingdom of true chivalry 
can alone be establi 


= gin hearts in work and will,” 
The Quest in fact is achieved by the holy 
knights alone, one, Sir Galahad— 
* Tho virgo fn work and witt 
fa atl 
alone attaining to the Perfect vision, 


—"" and in the strength of tht 
Shotiniog ail orl ensue orerywbere” 


hardly will he believe he saw it—for, as 
the king on his retura, 
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he said 
“That moet of them would follow wandonng five 
‘Lost my the quaguure lest to me and gonm 
Pp are 

And what, we ask, is the mterpretation of 
the ble? How was it that the Quest of 
the Holy Grail should bave become “a mgn 
to maim the order of the king?” 

It has been suggested that in the Quest of 
the Sangreal 1s set forth the mualeading power 
of superstition in contrast with the sober 
Prtachcal religion of Arthur himself, The 
Knights who cle might have fulfilled “the 
‘boundless purpose of the king” and saved 


the common weal “with crowning common f= 


sense,” in the search for the Grul became 


and 


not seem to me quite the tre drift 
parable 
1s the Gaest the Gea bbsteus rather 
symboheed enthunsenc for 
xdeal hfe, 
beyond the mere maternal satufacton of 
“ eaxthly things” or of the purely personal in- 
terests which is never, probably, quite absent 
from any human soul, and which, after all, 1s 
the animating principle of all true 

‘That such a quest should, on first 
mstance at any rate, have a disintegrating 
efiect on emstng socal conditions, 1 in 
accord with the expenence of all history. 
It 1s but « commentary on the words of 
Christ himself“ Suppose ye that I ara come 
to send peace on earth I came not to send 
peace, but a sword” We acknowledge love, 
‘brotherhood, good. willamonge men, to have 
been the masternote of His gospel We 
cannot, however, conceal from ourselves that 
one result of that message has often been 
dhsunited 


households, broken fnendships, 
hatred, discord, disumon, division 
of all kinds Yet here we know the sword 


was the sign of peace. If the message of 
Chnst dined men, it was zt least a sign that 
Srooght dyin ao boo bong 
it division into & house, it ght 
and activity, 1t put an end to the fatel 
lethargy, to the numbing stupor of indifference: 
which was eating out the hfe of men’s souls, 
And so with the Quest of the Grad, 
Rehgious enthusigsm sturing mto nobleness 
the highest and purest natures, the Galahads 
and Percivals, 1s also, because of rts effects on 
the meaner spints, the Gareths and the 
Gawams, 2 disturbing influence in humen 
affairs thatno doubt 19 one chief lesson of the 
old romance. But the higher leagon still 
remams For us, at any rate, in these 
modern daya the Quest of the Holy Grail 
can only be another name for the Higher Life, 
the life of the soul, the perception of the 
realty of ideals and the value of enthumasm. 
And wideed 15 not that the lesson we most 
need to learn just now? Is it not with “the 
spint of seculanty,” that especially our Eng- 
lsh Christianity needs to combat? 
Autdle aware of 1t'—I 


quote went water? 
tan one ws wually Little aware of the atmosphere 
one has long ‘We have bees awme only of 
rrssanl ‘aa help of ovr mndustry aad blveacyy 
oar: a ? of our ive 
Shi have taken as bot the doo reward of Diese virions 


religoo which  @ great comfort to an, 1 teaches, 
TEIESS TNS Rane ens penoabte end eden, 


‘© Profenser Sealey, “ Materal Religion," p 333 
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Ales! I fear that that 18 only too true a 
picture of one mde of our Enghsh character 
But, thank God, there »» another side of 
which it 8 quite xs untrue. We have still left 
among us somethiog more than the memory 
ofthe old heroic blood = We need not go, as 
Professor Seeley says, to the old biographies 
to read of schigh and generous feelings, the 
ove of fame, the ambition of great achieve 
ments, not to apeak of higher feelings yet ” 
‘Who that has read lately the life of Lord 
‘Lawrence—to take an example from only the 
latest of English biographies—can doubt 1? 
“ Here hes ry Lawrence who tned to do 


“or 


his duty "—"Here hes John Lawrence who 
did lus duty to the last,~—sre epitaphs—one, 
the actual words on the elder brother's sunple 
‘grave in front of the Lucknow Residency , the 
other, words, not inappropnately suggested, 
for the younger brother's tomb in Westmnster 
ich may surely serve to remmod. 
Us, with all the memories they recall of herotc 
endeavour and knightly service, of loyal 
sense of honour and reverent protection of 
weakness, that we have still left among us 
salt enough of ardent and chivalnc ideal to 
keep the national heart sound, 
No! “God i still in the midst of us,” 
God's Eaghzhmen have not yet ced out, 
nasmnanice dale” 
And for the rest may I not end with 


Mallory ? 
“Do after the good and leave the emi, and it shall 
bring you to good fame and renown ‘All 
‘wntten for our doctrme, and for to beware that we 


fall not to vice nor mm, but to exercise tad follow 
virtue, by the which we may come and a(tain to good 
fame und renown in this hfe, and after this short and 
transitory hfe to come unto everlasting bliss m heaven, 
the which He grant us thu regaeth in heaven, the 
blessed Trinity —Amen” 


A GOSSIP ABOUT ORCHIDS. 
By DR ANDREW WILSON 


ROBABLY there are no readers to whom 
the look of an Orchid flower 1s entirely 
unfamiar The cunous, and often weird 
shape of the flowers of some species, and the 
apparent dissimilanty which 
from the common flowers which surround us, 
combine to render the orchids « literally 
marked race of plants Now and then the 
outer world hears of 2 fabulous pnce beng 
paid for a single specimen of a rare orchid , 
and with the ordinary failure of the unmter 
ested mind to understand the attraction 
which a special study presents to the student 
of nature, remarks the reverse of compli 
mentmy ste passed upon the folly of men 
esteeming lites better than gold.” Orchid 
growing and orchid loving are, in fact, two 
specialized habits of botanical humanity. 
There can be no question, to the scientific 
mand at least, of the rich mtellectual harvest 
—to say nothing of the reward in the shape 
of beauty—which awaits the student of this 
group ot plants Last of all, when we re- 
tmember,that these plants formed a 
study of the great master md 40 lately 
removed Som our mide tt ts only necessary 
to mention the name of Charles Darwin : 


Ins labonrs to read the story the orchads tell, 
to insure the behef that the cunous flowers 
before ws present a group of no ordinary 
interest, alike to the botanist and to the 


them eamest non technical inquirer into the ways 


and works of hving nature. 

The curious appearance of many of the 
orchid flowers 1s # noteworthy fact. For 
le, we know of species which mmic 
in their outward aspect Others resem- 
bees , the flower of one spectes 1s like the 
dee, and even the spiders are umtated 
orchid blossoms. Nor 1s the long and 
hist of mmete resemblances thus 

If we were to hunt through an 
album, wherein the flowers were faith- 
ly depicted, we should be able to see 1mat- 
tations of gresshoppers in the “ columns” or 
flower centres of certain species, such as the 
In Timndad we find a it, 
which, long known 2s the “butterfly plant,” 
from the obvious resemblance of its flowers to 
the fammibar insects, proves to be an orchid— 
the Oncrdum papshe of botansets Even the 
birds find representatives in the curious forma 
and hnes of oiched flowers The swan uw 
represented in the group Cycwacker, the dove 


He 


| 
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may be detected im the shape of Peristeria 
dais, and the pelican flower, the “Flor de 
Pelcano’ of native termmology, 1 another 
to tne Gal low © Lider Sipps" pea, 
-known ea’ Srpper” group 
When we ate further mformed that even 
humanity's Imeaments may be mimicked m 
the “Man Orch” (Aaras anthreophora), 
we may well be tempted to re echo Mr Dar- 
win's words, when he says, “ The flowers of 
orchids, i their strange and endless variety 
of shape, may be compared with the great 
vereinate wre of fish, or stul more appro- 
pnately, with tropical Homopterous muects, 
uch appear to us as if they had been 
modelled im the wildest caprice, but this 15 
no doubt due to our ignorance of their re 
quirements and conditions of Ife’ 

‘An understanding of the orchid flowers may 
he readily enough amved at if we first glance 
at the structure of a common flower by way 
of imstituting a pla companson between 
things known and things unknown In a 
buttercup, for example, we may see the parts 
of a flower in thei simplest guise ‘The flowe: 
19 a cup, into the formation of which four 
‘ whorls, or cucles of “leaves,” 1 
reality—enter Outmde there 13 the caijx 
coloured green, and consisting of five leaves 
called sepals Placed between and made 
the sepals are five yellow leaves, known as 
petals, and which form the corolla Thu latter 
“whorl ’ forms, of course, the brightly 
coloured part of flowers, although occasion 
ally the green calyx may, as in fuchsia and 
Indian cress, become coloured hkewse In- 
aide the corolla we discover, in the buttercu 
a large number of ttle yellow bodies, each 
ke a pia, consisting of a atalk and head, and 
named 8 samen ‘head of the stamen 15 
called bid anther Tt 1s hollow, and contains 
the yellow dust, or pollen, with which every 
one 1s familar, as a product of flower hfe 
for the fertilisation 


tts seed lucing 
fion' 13 merely that process whereby 
ovule 8 converted into the seed 
a new it will spring, and 
m, tt rs that the essential 


lower are its stamens and push). 


and corolla are protective leaves, but the 
corollg, by its bright colour, serves to attract 
msects for the work of fertiisanon It » 
tre that msect vintors may be “tempted 
by the tooth” to enter flowers, and may be 
drawn to their unconscious work of fertilux- 
thon by the store of honey which the flowers 
afer for their use and delectation. But leav- 
ing aside questions relating to the 
and modes of attraction, we know as a matter 
of fact that most flowers are visited by insects 
—some by one spectes of meects only—and 
that such visitation has become a necesmty 
of plant existence 
ay this should be so finds a ready explana 
tron ithe researches of rane bony. i 
lowing up the clue which Wlosophy 
that science afforded When tt was observed 
that insects indi visited flowers, and 
cared pollen from one flower to another of 
the same, or a neatly related species, botan 
sats were fel toe themselves Woy. such 8h 
of pollen was apparently dest 

tod deme by nature Countless contri« 
vances, simple and elaborate, exist in flowers 
for the clear purpose of securing that a 
flower shall not use its own pollen to fertilise 
its own ovules, and that, secondly, its pollen 
shall be conveyed by the wind or insects to 
other flowers, whilst at, 10 tum, will be ferty 
lised by the pollen brought from & neighbour- 
flower of the same species The reason for 
this “cross fertalsation” has been found in 
the proved fact that, asa rule, we obtain more 
teed and healthier offenny fom a fos 
fertilued flower than from one which w “self 
ferbhsed” Mr Darwin's researches stand 
out prominently in this respect He showed 
conclumvely that with certain species of 

ts, this cross fertilisation, so far from 

g an Occasional occurrence, was an abso- 
Tate necessity for the production of seeds 
Such a plant as thered clover, unless vynted by 
certam msects—the humble peed not 
produce seed at all so that the interchange 
of pollen between these clover plants is a 
necessity of ther life and the continuance of 
the race Fertilisation ateelf 13 a readily 

‘The pollen grams, 

placed on top of the pustsl (sigma), 
‘send out httle root like processes in the form 
of tubes. These pollen tubes burrow their 
way down the style or neck of the pitti, to 
the ovary below, in which the ovules are 
enclosed Contact of the pollen tubes with 
the ovules now takes place, and the matter 
‘contamed in the pollen gram is thus conveyed 
to the ovale, As the result of this contact, 
the ovule u “‘ferthsed” It ws no longer an 
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ovule. It has become a “ seed,” and as such, 
when planted m the ground, contamns all the 
potentialines and powers through which it 
will blossom forth, in due season, into the 
Aikeness of sta parent 

Now, the preceding remarks, which are 
matter of ord: botanical lore, such as may 
be found more fully detailed m a pumer of 
the science, lead us towards the apprecia 
gon of orchrd structure and hfe All 
flowers are divided into two great classes, 
characterized by the number and arrange 
ment of thew fower-parts and lewes, as also 
‘by special features of thew development 
The “dicotyledons” are the hngher plants, 
and are represented by all our familar trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, from the oak to the 
buttercup The “ monocotyledons ’ are the 
bamboos, palms, hles, grasses, crocuses, 
snowdrops, tulips, &c , and im this second 
group the orchids finda place In thrs lattur 
group we find, firstly, that the calyx and 
corolla are, 23 a rule, similar m appear 
ance, a fact fimikarly seen im the tubp, 
snow drop, or lily of the valley Lhere 1s 
not that distinction into the green calyx, 
and the coloured corolla, which we sce in 
the higher ip Then the orchids and 
their alhes have thei flower parts 
1m threes, and not in fours or fives as in the 
higher plants, Whilst the leaves of the 
latter plants have a “net veined” structure— 
beautifully seen im skeleton leaves—the 
orchid kaves, like those of the grasses, 
tulps, &c , have ther vems running parallel 
with one another. Lastly, when the young 

t 1 being developed, we see only one 
Biecd eat sa 'the pechider grases’ den 
whulst the higher plants show two “seed 
leaves ” in the course of their early hens 
a feature which, indeed, has given them 
name of “ dicotyledons ” 

‘Turning now to the examination of our 
orchrs flowers, and taking a common species 
as a type, we discover that the outer leaves 
which form the ‘flower” are developed tn 
two circles or whorls, with three Icaves in 
each whorl But a curious modification 19 
readily seen in the orchid flower, when its 
parts are even superficially examined The 
upper o: hinder flower leaf of the mner 
caele differs han un the other leaves. 

t 18 frequently divided into distinct 

tnd a Laowp at the labo "Te orma De 
lower mde of the flower, and, as Mr Darwin 
remarks, forms an appropriate door mat or 
landing-place for the isect visitors of the 
flower. Very frequently this labellum 12 pro 
longed below to form a long tubular appen- 
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dage This 1 the metavy, which secretes 
and contuns the honey, for the sake of 
which, insects will visit the fower The 
stamens vary from one to six.m number, but 
three stamens form the common provision 
of the orchid group The pistil umites with 
the stamens to forts 2 single “column ,’ and 
the arrangement of the heads of the stamens, 
as well as the form of the pollen grins, 
deserve special notice In ordmary plants, 
ed polien grains exut separately, and the 
im Consequence appears as the fine 
ycllow dust familar to ail But in the 
orchids the pollen rarcly exists as a powder 
Its usual condition in the orchid family 19 
thit of assocuhon , the pollen grans 2d 
heing to firm, club shaped masses, called 
pollinsa by the botanst Above the stigm 
‘of the ptstil to wach the pollen 18 apphed in 
the work of fertilisation, there 13 1 sticky disc, 
called the rastellum, and we shall presently 
note the important use which 16 subserved 
by this glutinous part of the flower 
Orchids, hke other flowers, then, require 
that the ovules contained within thur pest 
should be fertilised by the potlen from thetr 
stamens But at 18 in this group, with few 
cxeepuons, that the botanist discovers what 
may be called the acme of perfection in the 
woik of “ciose-fertiisation There 18 no 
one ip of flowers which has more com 
ly pressed the msects into its service 
than that which forms the subject of remark 
Indeed, the guiding clue to the mystenes, 
varieties, and oddities of orchid structure, will 
be found in the idea that all the peculintes 
exhibited by those flowers ar. 80 many con- 
(rivances which render “self fertilisation” 
difficult or impossible, as they render “ cross 
fertilisation ' easy 
T€we watch the process of feruhsition ta 
& common orchid flower, we discover, hrsily, 
that the bee, which acts the part of a fendly 
go between, alghts firstly on the /adellum of 
the flower In the Orches aeuscu/a of darop 
meadow lands, for example, the may 
be well and couvemently studied Thus 
steadied on the flower lip, the bee pushes sts 
head forward into the receptacle at the back 
of which hes the sugma The bec's anxiety 
1s, of course, to get at the honey contaned m 
the , Nature, howSver, may be re- 
garded as being in the position of an expert, 
who demands on the part of the flower and 
from the unconscious insect a certain servite, 
and who effects this end by caunmg the insect 
to perform the demred work as it troubles 
itself to reach the store of sweets offered by 
the flower Thus the msect, m its endeavour 
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to gain easy access to the nectary, pushes 
against the sticky “‘rostellum” already men- 
tioned The result of this action on 
of the bee 1s, that one or more of the - 
muasses will touch sts head, and will be firmly 
flued thereto by the cement, which “sets” 

¢ arbficial glues, and insures the firm ad- 
heston of the pollen 

As the bee leaves the flower, we see 
the two pollen masses adherent to sts head, 
and standing vertically, hke two abnormal 
“horns” thereon If we push a fine pomted 
pencil into the nectary of the orchis flower, 
80 as to umitate the action of the bee, 
we may readily succeed, as Mr. Darmn 
showed, in detaching the pollen masses, 
and in bringing them off attached to the 
pencil, as, im nature, they adhere to the in 
sects head The bee now leaves the orchis 
flower bent on 2 further mussion of sweet- 
gathenng But now ensues @ mngular action 
on the part of the pollen masses As the bee 
left the orchid, these masses stood straight 
and erect on its head, But in a httle 
while—in about jo seconds m Orchss eum 
evla—through the contraction of the httle 
adhemve disc of the pollen mass, that mass 
» Hesen - bead sosnarie — forwards, 

ough go degrees,” as Mr. Darwin puts 

at, 0 a8 to cause each mass to he forwards 
and to project almost horizontally on the 
insects he 

‘What is the meaning, then, of this re~ 
maikable change of atutude? The reply 
becomes clear, when we give a moment's 
consideration to the position of the organs of 
the orchid floner If we pushed our pencil, 
with its attached and wet pollen masses, 
into the flower—the pollen masses thus exist- 
ang as they were first denved from the 
flower—we should tend simply to replace 
them im the miche whence they were taken, 
namely, amongst the masses which were 
Jeft bebind in the flower But this 1s evi 
dently a result for which nature does not 
bar Her design 1s that the pollen-masses 
shalt be placed on the pistil of another orchis 
Hence, by causing the droop and change of 

tion of the pollen masses on the bees 

Bead, she insures that as the bee enters 
another flower the masaes will “charge” 
the pistil of that flower, and be duly deposited 
thereon And there zs yet another important 
result obtained by this change of postion of 
La Sapien etn ocd ert 
Af the change took place immediately on the 
‘bee withdrawing its head from the flower, the 
insect would be hable to ferthse the pistil of 
some other flower of the same plant, which it 
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would naturally vist next in order. But this 
result 1s exactly that egainst which nature uw 
contending, She 1s, m other words, avoiding 
self ferthisation,” and secunng “ cross ferni- 
ligation” So long, therefore, a3 the pollen-maas 
remams erect (se during the tne the bee 15 
occupied with the flowers of one and the same 
plant) there 18 no chance of selffertilsation , 
whilst, on the contrary, by the time the insect 
arrives at the next plant the pollen mass will 
be ready to discharge its function. Robert 
Brown also pointed out that the whole of the 
pollen mass wil not be pulled off che maeees 

m the fertiksation of one flower. In 
other words, a tragle poten mags may contain 
material enough for the impregnation of many 
prstils, and economy i the distribution of the 
pollen 1s thus secured 

Such 15 the ordinary course of things in 
common orchid existence. It will not be 
denied that these details are both curious and 
interesting But remarkable as they are, 
they form a mere introduction to the ventable 
wonders of orchid life ach species well 
nigh exhibits its own peculiar methods of 
securing cross fertilisation, and the contr 
vances which are known to the orchid grower 
are wellnigh endless m vanety and com 
plenty ‘ake the curious case of a tropical 

Coryanthes, for example Here the 
labellum or flower hp forms a veritable 
backet of water, which drips into it from two 
horns When the bucket is half full, the 
water overflows by @ spout, which exists at 
one side The uncovered or dry part of the 
labellum rests on the bucket and forms 2 
hollow cavity contaming fleshy ridges mside, 
and forming two side doors Welljmay Mr 
Darwin tell us that “ the most mgenious man, 
if he bad not witnessed what takes place, 
could never have imagined what purpose all 
these parts serve” 

Dr. Cruger, however, watching this orchid 
m its native haunts, saw crowds of bees 
visiting the and showy blossoms of 
thia species orchid, Apparently the 
honey m the nectary was not the object 
of ther search, for they entered the 
chamber which hes above the bucket, and 
gaawed the fleshy rdges it contains. As in 
a atryy mass of humanity who fight on 
the ‘of # pond there would be frequent 
immersions, so Dr Cruger saw the bees now 
and then fall into the bucket. Of all du- 
asters to msect life, wet wings must prove 
the most serious. Unable to fly, the half. 
drowned bees crawled through the only 

open to them, namely the t or 
Pretfow. “& continual procession ® of the 
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half-drowned insects wes seen by Dr. Criiger 
passing out of the spout. But the passage in 
question is a very narrow one, and it is more- 
over covered by the “ column” formed of the 
‘united pistil and stamens. The result is that 
the bee, forcing its passage out, first rubs its 
back against the sticky stigma whercon 
pollen is deposited, and then against the 
sticky masses of pollen. On the backs of 
the bees which first chance to escape after 
their bath, the masses thus become 
glued, Visiting another Coryanthes plant, 
the pollen-laden bee is again immersed, but 
as it crawls forth through the passage of this 
second flower, the pollen-masses will first be 
touched by the sticky pistil, will adhere to it, 
and crosa-fertilisation is thus ie tian Any: 
thing more ingenious or complex 

iain of arrangements thus detailed, could 
not well be imagined. 

Equally curious is the case of the Cafa- 
sefum, described by Mr. Darwin as belonging 
toa family which he considered “the most 
remarkable of all orchids,” Here the stamens 
and pollen grains occur in one plant and the 
pistils on another plant A in the willow) ; 
so that the conveyance of pollen from one 
plant to the other is absolutely necessary to 
insure the production of seeds. There is 
nothing attractive to insects in the pollen- 
chamber of the Cafasetum; and moreover, 
the sticky disc, which would cause the pollen 
grain to adhere to the body of an insect, is 
60 placed that the insect would not touch it, 
even if it entered the chamber. But Casa- 
scum is endowed with a power which per- 


4m 
of the disc by which the pollen masses ad- 
hered together. This action resembles the 
touch of a trigger ; for, as the stalks of the 
pollen masses are fastened down in a curved 


poriion, and asthe are sudenly berated 
the insect's act, they straighten with remark- 
able force, and like,arrows may be projected 
toadistance of two or three feet. These pol 
lenarrows of Catasetum may disturb the insect, 
which, fying to another and pistil-bearing 
plant with the pollen masses, leaves them on 
the pistil of the latter and thus fertilises it. 
‘To enumerate in further detail the many 
interesting features which present themselves 
before the student of the orchid race, would 
bea task beyond our present purpose, as it 
is certainly rendered impossible by the plain 
i ions connected with limitation of 
space, Enongh has perhaps been said to 
the liberal mine of intellectual wealth 
which fend ealde Langs bac of even & 
single family of living beings. ‘The orchids 
form only one of countless groups of the 
lant world, an acquaintance with whose 
i will be found to constitute one of the 
ighest delights and purest enjoyments of 
ife. For unless there is something radically 
erroneous in man’s natural disposition to 
Jove nature and knowledge for their own. 
sakes, we are only re-echoing words of wisdom 
‘when we assert that the study ivi 
forms that surround us should form a part 
the pleasures of us all, It is a poor heart 
which never rejoices; and this familiar ex- 
pression may be paralleled by that which 
declares that it is a dull and abnormal com- 


fectly compensatesfor its lack of the characters sion which cannot arise from the study 
of other orchids, ‘The pollen mane pores of living things without feeling the better 

each a blunt and sticky point, the happier for the knowledge that our world 
anaect enters the flower it ruptures the edges contains so much that is beautiful and good. 
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HAVE no welcome for thee, smiling Spring ! 
Thy smile is not for me; so let me go: 
‘We once were friends, and may be friends again: 
Thou canst not charm away my present pain: 
Alas, my wounded heert! too well we know 
The grief the living suffer from death's sting. 


I 


"Now will I find me out some leafless tree, 
Standing, alt smitten, ‘midst the verdurous wood ; 
And, couching on the wither'd leaves it wore-— 
‘The leaves so joyously it whilom wore— 
‘Maybe, I'll ease me of my mournful mood, 
‘When Nature thus shall sympathize with me. 


a 
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‘The melancholy message of the morn, 
The answenng echo of the aching eve, 
And all the tracery of the sunny shade— 
The writing by the leafy sunshinc made, 
‘Remind me only of my cause to grieve 
Pass by, ye Days! ye make me move forlorn. 


‘Yet then thy voice the same sad story brings 


In moffied repetition, shrouded Night! 
‘Hush! whuspenng winds come from yon sacred ground : 
Night's starry eyes gaze on thit new-mide mound 
And, thmkmg, thimkmg on the piteous sight, 
I would for me were spread the peace bird's <Jumbrous wings !* 


A fF HEATON, 


LIFE AND LETTERS BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
Br “SIIRLEY * 
1—THE FIRST SPRING MORNING. 


MAY years ago I said sonewhere—it 

waa in the Cornhul, I fancy, wm the 
great days when Thackeray was editor, and 
usd to wnte his contnbutors those queer 
angular upside down hittle notes which one 
remembers so well—why don't we have an 
edition of his letters with his own illustra 
tions ?-—there, or elsewhere, I said, a hundred 
years ago, that there os always one particular 
day un the year when the spring seems to me 
to awake—the first spring morning in fact, 
and not by the calendar The snow has 
been gone for weeks, the sun has been 
ahinmg briskly, the pear and the plum aie 
white with blossom , yet the sky remains 
hard and stern, and the earth is ok and 
anhospitable-—as if the thought of winter still 
chilled her heart, But one morning we wahe 
unwarned, and we have barely drawn aside 
the curtains ere we are aware that the bonds 
of death are loosed, that a new life has been 
bom into the year, and that, lke the eyes of 
agul who has begun to love, the blue sky 
and the fleecy clouds have strangely softenea 
since nightfall. Sprmg 1s abroad upon the 
Mountains, and her maiden whisper thrills 
your pulse ! 

Ever since then—during the intervenmg 
hundred years or so—J have made a red 
rosa in my journal on that particular day 
‘The anniversary of the youthful year 1s em 
phatically a movable feast, It 15 a8 m- 
calculable as the caprice of a coguette or the 
orbit of a pohtical leader—a Disrach or a 
Gladstone, Sometimes it comes 5 March, 


somstere Ey Apu me m May, Once 
it surpised us in February, but it was leap 
year, and possibly the odd Gay had been 
ov ed, Once June was imminent, but 
that there had been patches of snow in 
our glade til May, and poet and farmer 
alike had espostulated mvan “O sweet 
new year delaying long, arnt Tong, delay 
no more.” But it turned a deaf car to our 
charming, and it was well on into August be- 
fore the hawthorn was m blossom The 
‘Lones, to be sure, were mm power at the time, 
and we never can tell what the clerk of the 
weather will do when that happens 

Once more the blessed day has returned, 
and what can I do better this balmy mom- 
mg than send a spring greeting to Goon 
Worns and its kditor? ~=Many happy returns 
of this admirable jouniber an an astonish- 
ing sixpennyworth—no mu jat 18 at once 
sound, healthy, and cheerful-—it has not 
hitherto been my luck to meet. We have 
had a great deal of controversy lately on the 
condition of the people question,—whether 
hfe upon the whole 1s eamer and sweeter for 
the great mass of our workers than it wy 
forty years ago, We have been told a 
about the comparative values of bread, and 
butcher meat, and rents, and taxes, and s0 
on, but not a word bas been said about our 
cheap hiteratare, and about the novel con- 
ditons which have made such a venture as 
Goon Woxps posnble, and, J hope, profit- 
able. Man does not live by bread alone, 
and when balancing our gains and losses we 
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should not fail to take into account the 
mental feast which the poorest artisan may 
now enjoy for a copper or two. Honour to 
whom honour is due; and those who cater 
in an honest and friendly spirit for the enter- 
tainment of the teeming masses of our 
cities are among the true benefactors 


race. 

‘Yet it makes one sad to think to how few 
of them, in their vast hives of industry, be- 
neath their sable canopies of smoke and fog, 
is the message of the spring-time brought. 
“] saw,” says Heine, “ the young Spring God, 
large as life, standing on the summit of an 
Alp.” It is not on the summit of an alp that 
1 have met the youngster to-day, but in a 
deep glade, carpeted with cowslip and ane- 
mone, and vocal with woodland song, A 
great city lies on the other side of the hill— 
a hill famous in Scottish poetry—but to our 
secluded glen the smoke of the factory and 
the forge, and the thunder of their do 
not penetrate. Nature is hard at work to be 
sure,—but she works in silence; she is making 
a New World, but there is no sound of 
hammer or of axe. Fair and shapely, and 
fashioned by an instinct more inevitable than 
fashioned the Temples of Jerusalem or of 
Athens, this beautiful new world rises day by 
day before our often unseen of 
‘unregarded !—until the forbidding blackness 
of the wintry earth is covered all over with 
summer greenery. Foolish people say that 
the age of miracles is past ; how can that be 
when the unique miracle of spring is always 
with us? At a time whenall the professions 
are overcrowded, I often wonder, with Mr. 
bepreaeas why some of us do not take to 
market gardening. A garden is one of the 
best teachers, as it is one of the 
enjoyments, in life. For it brings ug face to 
face with the wonderful processes ‘of gromth. 
‘That the earth this spring should be as able 
and willing as ever to produce green peas and 
young Potatoes, and French beans (not to 
speak of subtler and more ethereal products), 
Often touches me, in view of our own decay, 
mith unspeakable astonishment. It is good 
for ws, moreover, to make our hands familiar 
with the soil from which we have been taken, 
and to which we must return. If we come 
tore bya} and to feel that kind, benefi- 

t and fruitful processes are at wor among 
the sods, we shall banish e great deal of the 
foolish sentimental sadness about mortality 
which the Modern Muse affects. Perhaps 
indeed a disorderly bit of woodland like ours , 
is even better and more instructive than a! 

garden or nuracry,—we watch ' 
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Nature at work in her simplest moods and in 
her most rustic dress, Here, if anywhere, 
the solution of the raystery is to be reached. 
‘The mirecle transacts itself, night and mom- 
ing, before our eyes ; and (assuming that it 
is capable of explanation) we have only our 


the own obtuseness to thank if we remain as 


ignorant as before. . 

A charming little volume has been re- 
cently issued by Mz, Harrison Weir, the 
eminent artist and naturalist, which ought to 
be in the hands of every child, old and young, 
who wishes to keep a daily record of what is 
going on out of doors. It is called “Every 
Day in the Country;” and from the zat of 

fanuary to the 31st of December, there are 
entries of the “ events" in the animal 
table world, as observed by the 
well as characteristic Dlustrations 
On the opposite page blank spaces 
where you record your own observa- 
the advent of bird and flower. Look- 
the copy which has been assiduously 
up by deft little hands this year in 
, we learn how much there is to see 
hundred yards of the dining-room 
ws—how many welcomes and farewells, 
y comedies, how many tragedies 


pretence. had 

id again ; but it melted before 
that we are not surprised to 
First of the year a stray 
ion were visible ; that on 
usel (which, strange 
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in eamest, Already, this 26th of Apni, 
nearly all the firstlings of the year have 
faded. The snowdrop, the crocus, the wood- 
anemone, the swect violet, the winter aconite 
have come and gone. The wood sorrel nnd 
the cowslip, the periwinkle and the prim- 
rose are yet in bloom; the glen is still bright 
with w celandine and crimson campion ; 
and in another day or two the woodland 
carpet will be blue all over—blue as the 
heaven—with hyacinth. In our chilly clix 
mate, as @ rule, few of these events “come 
off* before May or June ; but this season we 
ase six weeks earlier than usual. Then the 
birds have been busy at their nests for months, 
‘There were eight or nine eggs in the water- 
ousel’s nest beneath the waterfall before April 
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had well begun, and, while her mate is still | ‘White chetiach ge on the orctard Boog, 
sittng on ber first, the male water-hen is mare 

already occupied m building a saved (A ‘tus thus, and m these manfold, mysterious 
humerous battle between bim and a water Deautéful ways, that the miracle of a New 
mt has ths moment occurred, resulting m World repeats itself year by year Were tt 
the complete discomfiture of the rat) Last not for this ever fresh childhood of the spnng, 
nught the owl was hooting from a cowgue of the earth, I suppose, would grow old as the 
vantage above Ins nest in the ivy, and, f I Test of ut do But, like the hero of the 
am not mustaken, I have heard more than {ity story, it bathes itself in an enchanted 
once the shill complaint, the cunous yep, fountaun, and so renews its youth Here as 
yelp of the young buds (As we have ‘2, cleewhere, each of us makes his own choice, 
harp frost lately, the little unfledged creas '0 yow the ij of the flowers—to you 
tures possibly find it chilly) The cuckoo the comng of the birds—aa the special met- 
has not yet returned from the Riviera, and %@g¢ on which you dwell, For my own part 
only an occasional swallow has been seen, 1 do not think there 1s anything 20 exquisite 
but otherwise the woodland season us at its incredible 1n all this miraculous season 
bnakest. The wagtal, the creeper, the wren, #8 the nang ahd unfolding of the delicate 
the robin, the thrash, the mussel-thrush, the {0nd of the fern, There are ferns here on 
blackbird, the the skylark, the yellow. every band—brought from every quarter of 


hammer, the tit, the flycatcher, the chaffinch, Europe Other travellers bring pictures or 
fhe cushet, ae mn theur best dresas, and hard carvings or cameos to remind of the 
‘at work from daybreak till dark with Pleasant places they have visited , 1 am con- 


bunlding of nests, and laying of eggs, and tent with a fern root or two, which may be 
hunting of worms and mus and larve, and cmed quite safely m a spare sponge bag, 
vigilant observation of magpie» and catnion tnd which tomy mund are even more a 
crows and water rats, and general conversa Sociative and suggestive This delicate 
tion, and an occastonal sible outburst ##Plenum was gathered in the Val Anzasca 
of joyful melody, not one of them has an idle 12 Sightof Monte Rosa, that rare pohipody 1s 
moment Where does thas happiness come native of Monte Christallo in the Dolomites , 
from? Who has put it into t hearts? this plant of holly was found on the summit 
There are no pesnimustic philosophers among Of the Stmplon half buned in the snow, that 
our birds,—-merle and mavis are as happy © the Fuscherthal on the route across the 
and hopeful to day as when they sang in Eden, Plaudlscharte to the mighty Pasterze Glacier, 
while we, who look before and after and sigh ‘fom the cool depths of the well in the con 
for what 1s not, are dusquieted im vain, Veot courtyard at Padua, where Giotto's fres 
Behold, thou hast made my days as an hand- Coes are stil dimly visible, came thw tuft 
Dreadth, and mine age us as nothing before A fragile maiden ha—ss old perhaps as the 
thee verily man at hes best tale 1s altogether frescoes , the stately Osmunda us a relic of 
sanity Surely every man walketh sn a vain an unforgotten visit to Mr Froude and the 
show — surely they are dhsquuted sn vain he Kerry coast , the oak and the beech, and the 
Heapeth up riches and knowweth not who shail Pattley and the hartstongue, and the hay 
gather them scented and the green aspleawm mannum 

Yet after all 1s said, and im spite of the (whach firat maw Hoe ge as ene one) 
fall and the east wind, this England and are remunuscences of Enghsh lake and Western 
Scotland of ours are very far and sweet m ‘sland One or two of them are already 
the spring time, and I do not wonder that Pétlectly developed—others have only begun 
even in Italy Robert Browmng remembered ' strthe soil above their heads | Butin each 


the Hampsure downs and the Devonshire and all an inscrutable and uresutible force 
1 at work, a power so potent that even the 


Ina— . 
ea yt hard trodden sod1s moved aside by a slender 
Aud whoever wakes in Eagland needle hke shaft which the famtest breeze 


Sem some ROE WEITER wood stent Will bend A muracle, indeed ! before which 
Saruad the elm tres bole are im Soy leaf, science 1s mute, 
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EGYPT AFTER THE WAR. 
By LADY BRASSTY, Avrnor or “A VosAGE In TIF ‘SUNIFAW, "TIC 
IthrH (AND CONCLUDING) PAPTR 


[UESD4 ¥, Févuary 2oth—We \eft | 


Luxor at balfpast five Aw, and mn 
aground soon after ten, im consequence of 
Todros, with bis usual perversity, having 
atlowed the incompetent pilot, insterd of the 
good one, to go om board the tug. The 
mistake wis quickly rectified, and we reached 
Keneh soon after noon without further mis 
inp, and without having caught sight of a 
crocodile, as we hid rather hopel to do 
Having Iured some very wretched donkeys 
{all the best having been already secured by 
a putty of American tourists), we rode into 
the town, which is sittiated between two and 
three miles from the banks i the ae It 
3s a large and important plice, with good 
bezaars and baths’ but 8 Euefly celebrated 
for the fact that it contains 2 large colony of 
dancing girls, who go from here to vanous 
parts of Upper Egypt 

The nde to Te eh in the afternoon 
was through a fertile country The temple 
itself 1s very fine, and ts roof being still pic 
served, it 15 1n some respects even more mn- 
teresting than the other rmns we have al- 
ready visited. But the smell of the bats by 


which it 1s now inhrbited wis quite over 
ponesms It mde me feel sick ind fant, 
[wad although there was much 1o detain us, 
“we were only too glad to exape mto the 
outer air as quickly us possible, ind to be 
able to breathe freely once more 

Abts temple of Dendeiah 1s of much later 
date than those tt Lhebes, having been built 
in the time of the Ptolemes in connection 
with the worship of Athor or Aphrodite, 
and compkted by the Empcrors Tibernus 
and Nero In consequence, the architec 
tule 1s not so imposing us that of the 
more anci.nt structures, but it 15 still very 
beautiful , and the hieroglyphics and pamtin,, 
aie romikably clear and well prescived 
Muny of the names of the Roman Emperors, 
added at a still more recent «date, can be 
turced, and there 1» saul to be an cacellent 
portrait of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Casarion, 
her son by Julius Casir, The whole build 
tng 18 enclosed by a lugh bnck wall, so that 
nothing can be seen of it from the outnde, 

Wednesday, February 21st.—It 1s extraor 


dinary how this fe on the Nile grows upon 
‘one, and how soon it comes to be reguided 
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as the most naturct style of exstence imagin- 
able J had always felt inclned to pity 
people whom I have hewd of as passing 
weeks, or even months on board 2dthabeeah, 
and had feared that we should find our httle 
expedition rather monotonous, especially as 
we were so small a party, but, on the con- 
teary cach day has been more enjoyable than 
the last, our only regret being that it has 
brought us, by twenty four hours, newer to 
the time when we must bid adieu to our dear 
Gaselle ‘There 1s a subtle charm in the 


atmosphere of the valley of the Nil, which 
cannot be described, a spint of enchant 


fu 
| 


ment, which still 
Iungers where the 
great pulse ot the 
world throbbed 
centuries and cen 
tures ago, when 
the mighty builders 
of these glonous 
runs were bor, 
and hved, and died, 
and were buned 
We got under 
way this morning 
at halfpdst five, 
‘but soon afterwards 
ran aground, the 
ret» (as he alwy 
does when he thinks 
there 1s nobody up 
and about to look 
after him) having 
agai sent the in 
ferior pilot on board 
the steuner I 
tak he boda my 
unexpected appear 
ance on deck at all 
sorts of hoursrather 
disconcerting , and 
on the present oc 
casion he lost no 
time in lowering 
the boat and rect 
fying bis mistake 
dueetly he saw me 
emerge from the 
cabin His obatt 
nacy im this matter 
1s most provoking 
It 18 not only thit 
the one man does 
not know the nver, 
Dut he cannot ap 
parently detect the 
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ence between deep water and shallow, and 
we frequently foresee, several minutes before 
the bump comes, that we must inevitably go 


aground 

We passed Bull anch without stopping to 
make our intended excursion ta Abydos, 
which would hase mvolved a weansome nde 
to the edge of the desert The grind old 
temple 15 simular in many respects to those 
we hve already seen, its onc gre it poculianty 
being, that at 1s almost, rf not quite, the only 
Egyphan temple mn which there 1% anything 
ike an arch In every other cise the root 
rests upon immense blocks of stone, laid on 
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the top of columns and pillars, the doorways 
and windows being formed m the same way 
Everything 18 square shaped, ot rather rect- 
angular. Indeed, the total absence of curves 
auy be said to be the most sinking charac 
teristic of ancient Egyptian archnecture 
The strong north wind, against which we 
were being towed, was somewhat cold ; but 
the current helped us buskly along, and we 
passed dirty Gugeh, and landed at Ekhmeen 
early mm the aftemoon The French Consul 
lundly lent mea beautiful white donkey, and 
wetode or walked all round (his most charac 
tensticof oriental towns. The bazaars, though 
large, ate not particularly interestmg, and 
our party excited so nmch cunosity, and was 
the object of such close attention, that we 
were glad to make our escape from the crond 
weattrated. ‘Lhe more striking features of 
the town are the Coptic rums and the re- 
mains of two large convents. Most of the 
inhabitants still profess to be Christians, 
though they do not differ at all in outward 
sferumnes from their Mahomedan brethren. 
mushorabirs, ox wooden window-latces, 
are*here most beautiful. I have not seen 
apy 0 finely carved, even in the oldest part 
of Old Cairo. Almost every house has one 
or more of these graceful overhanging struc- 
tures, Many 9 balcony, dirty and 
dusty as they all were, I should have hked 
to have transfurred bodily to 
how it would look im our wet foggy climate, 
without the sunshime and blue sky, and with- 
out the gay colours and bright eyes that 
peeped forth from behind, I scarcely Lnow. 
Lhuriday, February 2and—~After anchor- 
ing for the might off Sohag, we resumed our 
voyage between five and six this morning, 
and were fortunate enough to reach Aasiout 
at three o'clock, without having run aground, 
‘The bazaars of Assiout are largeTand well 
stocked, for here the cainvans amive direct 
from the intenor, laden with ivory, panther 
and leopard skins, hors, osteich-feathers and 
eggs, and all the products of the desert, and 
take back in exchange cotton fabrics, Man 
chester goods, and Scotch woollen shawls 
am sorry to say that even the Bedoumns are 
beginning to wear the latter, instead of enve- 
loping their heads in the hoods of thew white 
bournouses, or covering them with their bright- 
coloured striped Aefecychs. It 1s 2 deplorable 
exchange of the picturesque and beauiful 
for the commonplace but weful. Irom the 
bazants we rode to see some curious tombs 
hewn out of the rocks among the hulls near 
Aswout They contam many :mteresting 
meroglyphics, but I liked best the view 


England, though ampossit 
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which they command over the town and the 
fields and plams of what Dean Stanley has 
called “dazzling green” I can think of no 
other expression to convey the idea of the 
vinid colourof the wide expanse, which seemed 
tosbmeand shimmer like a mass of emeralds, 
as the wind swept refreshingly over and hghtly 
stirred the blades of grass and com There 
was nothing to break what under ordinary 
circumstances would have been the mono- 
tony of the scene, save an occasional glimpse 
of the waters of the Nile, with here and 
there a white sail ghding over thei surface, 
‘of of the roofs of an Arab village and the 
tops of a grove of palmtrees The view 
from this spot 1s said to be the prettiest in. 
Agypt, and. at 1s certainly quite unique in 
character. Dean Stanley, im descnbing 1t, 
says that the plam “stretches away for miles 
on either side, unbroken save for the mud 
villages which he here and there in the 
midst of the verdare, like the marks of a 
soiled foot on arch carpet’ I do not quite 
agree with the yustice of the last simule, for 1 
thmk that the villages rather improve than 
mar the gencral beauty of the prospect. 

Friday, Riruary 237d.—ladros knocked 
at my door at half past five this morning, to 
inform me that Cook's agent had just arnived 
‘on board, with a telegram contaming the un 
pleasant information that it would be utterly 
ble for us to continue our voyage 
down the nser below Minieh ‘The Masr, a 
large river-steamer, had run ashore three days 
ago, completely blocking the channel, and tt 
seemed doubtiul when she would be able to 
get of again, even af the whole of her cargo 
and coals were removed for the p»tnose of 
lightening her ‘Ihis was a great diseppomt- 
ment to us, and the Lnowledge that our Life 
on board the dahabeeah was thus to be 
‘brought to such an unexpectedly sudden 
conclusion gave @ tinge of sadness to the 
day’s proceedings 

‘We got under way agam at the usual hour, 
and soon left behind us the domes and m- 
narets of Assiout, which looked extremely 
picturesque in their green setting of palm- 
groves, The light of the slowly fading moon, 
and the pale pink blush in the east, heralding 
the swift approach of dawn, threw the most 
Jovely tints on Jand and water, as we glided 
along on the bosom of the Nile. Not long 
aftersards we passed Maabdeh, where are 
the celebrated crocodile mumany pts, con- 
taming thousands of the embalmed and well- 
preserved bodies of those huge creatures. 
Some very nchly gilt human mummies have 
also been found there, bemdes several interest- 
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ng Greck manuscupts The cavems we 
not difhcult of access, I beheve, but it was 
now very early in the morning, and after 
our recent expenence of Denderah, we did 
not feel much inclined to penetrate into 
places that arc sad to be even still more 
infested with bus and which possess in addi 
tion the unenwable repulution of abounding 
with other odows of the most nomome de 
scriphon 

About three oclock m the afternoon we 
saw the towers of Minich nsing in the dis 
tance, and an hour later, I cannot say that 
we had actually dropped our anchor, but 
we wuie moored hard and fast to the bank, 
and our delightful cruse was relly at an 
end Munieh 1s an important town, mith 
many big sugar manufactones, and a vast 
palace belonging to the Khedive, which I 
believe he occasionally occupies in the sum 
mer-tme We landed and wilked about 


through the bazeats, and went to see the! 


rather picturesque old tomb of a sheyhh 
whence we proceeded to the railway station 
to obtain some particulars about out journey 
tomorrow The station master, though ex 
tremely polite, was unvble to speak a single 
word of wy langunge but his own, and the 
interview, having to be conducted through the 
medmm of Tadros, was somcwhrt tedious, 
especially 18 he (the station master) insisted 
‘on entertaining us with pipes and cofice 

s y, February 24th —At whit hoar 
Trdros would have considered st necessiry to 
call us, had we been leaving by the eight- 
oclock trun, I cmanot imagine, for although 
we were not Lo start until past mid day, he 
begun to rout us out before six, and by eight 
o'clock he hid got nearly everythmg packed 
up, leaving us in a more or less comfortless 
condition In fict, it was only by peremptory 
msistance that I succeeded in rotammg my 
dressing bag, and a few writing matertils, 
anda book At eleven oclock his anucty 
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on our behalf reached its climax, and be 
worncd and fussed to such an cxtent that we 
were fauly driven off hke a flock of sheep, 
after a somewhat hurned farewell to the dear 
Gaselle and all on board ~The whole estab- 
lishment came with us, except the old revs, 
und the sailors, whe expicssed great regret at 
losing us, and said tht they wished the voyage 
could have lasted three months mstead of 
only three weeks. I dunk the occastonal 
pepente of Inmb and other debeacies that | 
d been given them, bad possibly something 
to do with 
these senti- 
ments, though 
I am sure they 
were sorry to 
Jose the chil 
‘dren, whose in 
terest m_ ther 
mutic and danc 
ing they hed 
Inghly “appre 
ciated We 
biought away 
some of their 
quaint musical 
instruments 
‘with us, as part 
ing gifts The 
reis of the 
steamer, on the 
other hand, 
looked even 
more gloomy 
and stately than 
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for us, the rain of yesterday had cooled 
the air, and had laid the dust somewhat, 0 
that our joumey was not altogether half so 
unpleasint as we had anticipated. We 
reached Soolek fi peace at about half- 

it seven and found carmiages awaiting us, 
toda quick cold drive of little more than 
half an hour brought us to our old quarters 
at Shepheard's Hotel, where, although we 
found many new faces, there still remained 
several of our old friends to give us a warm 
welcome, and to make the after-hnner ga- 
thenng in our 
hittle sittings 
room very plea- 
sant 

Sunday, Fe 
drwary 25th — 
Waking early, 
heard the wind 
howling and the 
leaves and twigs. 
of the trees out 
side tapping 
aginst the win 
dow, on opening 
bioras the seme 
that present 
utself reminded 
me of a March 
day in Logland, 
‘The dust was 
flying mm clouds, 
and the few na- 
tives who were 
visible were so 


usual (he was tied up in hand- 
a Nubian from kerchiefa and 
Assouan), pro- shawl, that 
Dably because, they looked as 
on account of wf they feared 
his inefficiency that thei heads 
and obstinacy, might part com 
I had dechned A Bodiws ny with thetr 
to give him any jodies «Going 
thing beyond to church was 
his bare pay. On donkeys and on foot really matter ot much difnculty, the gale 


our httle procession, the extent of which 
was due in great measure to the fact that 
every parcel or bag, whatever its size, had 
its own porter, and every box or larger 
package two {carts bemg scarce m these 
pasts), wound its way through the streets 
and bazaars of the town to the 
stanon, whicu we reached quite an hou 
before the time fixed for the departure of the 
tran, and where we were again regaled with 
coffee by the pohte station master. 

Mr. Cook had sent down a large carnage 


by that tame having increased consideralily 
Many were the hats we saw careering wildly 
about the streets, while a dense sand storm 
from the desert’ seemed to envelop the 
whole city in a sort of yellow cloud, almost 
like a November fog in bottdon Later on 


way the wind subsided and the rain begin to 


descend in torrents, laying the ternble clouds 
of dust, which made st almost impossible to 
breathe 

On Tuesday afternoon we called on the 
‘Vice reine, who received us very pleasantly, 
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and who appeared to be looking fornard 
with considerable interest to 
which was to be given on the following 
Thursday at the Opera House, on behalt 
of the Luropean tchef fund, established 
lor the bencfit of the poor of Alexandria 
Lhe apartments of the piluc are lofty 
wd handsome, but the turniue 1s stif 
ind formal looking, aud at the time of 
our visit was covered with biown holland, 
wkuch did pot improve its appewance 
The Vice rune, who 1s only twenty-five 
yeus oll, 15 good lookmg though ritiice 
stout according to our Luropean ideas of 
pretiiness 

Lhe following momnmg we went to 
brevkiast with the Princess Mansour, the 
Khedives sister, whose house I have 
urady desenbed The meal was of a 
most elaborite desciiption, consisting of 
many courscs, and putahing more of 
the character of + dinner than of a broik- 
fast or rather dycumr — Lhe dining-room 
was luxuriously finished In the centre 
was 2 lage circular velvet carpet, em 
broulcred with gold, on which stood an 
octan.ular table, covered with m em- 
broidcred velvet cloth on which the bre uk 
fost seisicc, imcludmg naphins worked 
mith gold throid, was arranged in the 
Lurope.n fashion, a vacant space being 
teft om the middic for the silver plate 
contaiming the successive courses Ad 
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affording some idea of the resources of 
arene culinary art, st may perhaps be 
mentioned that we were offered m_ the 
following order, soup, roast-turhey, calves’- 
head stuffed with forcemeat, pilau of nce 
and rtusins, maccaton cheese, kabobs of 
mutton on skewers, asparagus @ / Aude, pro- 
cakes, cream-rice-tart, pastry and jam, milk- 
of almonds m a bowl, with pistachio nuts, 
eaten with toitoiseshell spoons, and cheese, 
followed by dessert, with ices and hittle cakes, 
and ending with coffee, which was scived 10 
anothcr room. On the table itsclf were 
several varieties of dors d'awuse, such as 
anchovies, olives, potted meats, a sort of 
bitter winte scuce, and clotted cream Cham 
pagne and other wmes were handed round 
‘The party consisted of eight persons, and 
the entre meal was served withm forty 
munutes—remarkably quich work, consider- 
ing the length of the mcuw Each guest was 
provided with a beautifully embroidered 
Tunkish towel, and water was brought to us 
an large silver basins after dinner to wash 
our hands in Durmg our visit we had 2 
short conversation with the Princess’s hus- 
band, at his office in the city, by means of the 


telephone. 
In the afternoon we drove to Abasseeyeh, 
to sec the soldiers of the new ty 


army being dulled, and thence to the 

of Matareeyeh, near the entrance to whi 
ata short distance from the 10ad,15 what is 
called the “ Vugin'’s Tree,” a very old syca 
more, bencath the shade of which the Holy 
Family are supposed to have rested after 
then fight mto kgvpt — It hgs been greatly 
hacked and disfigured by prignms and rete 
hunters, but 1 now protected by a fence 
Whatever truth there may be in the legend 
attached to 1t, there can be no doubt of the 
freat age of the trec, which 15 still alive, 
though gnatled and twisted. 

We also visited the ostnch fam nem the 
sime village, and saw im the distance the 
fat-famed solitary obelisk of Heltopolts, satd 
to be the ol lest in Egypt 

Or Thursday, March rst, we emvarked at 
the Kusr-en neel, at halfpost nine, m one of 
Cook’s steamers, hired for the occasion, and 
Proceeded up the Nile to Bedreshayn, our 
paity including Mr Laurence Oliphant, Mt 
Mackenzie Wallace, Mr. Stanley Poole, and 
Lady Wynford = We arnsed at our destina 
tuon about noon, and staited at once on 
donkeys for the Aji» Mausoleum, passing on 
our way the Step Pyramid —the largest of the 
eleven standing on the plain of Sakhdrah— 
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M. Manette, by whom the discovery of the 
site of the Setapeum, or outer temple, which 
no longer emsts, and the Apis Mausoleum, 
‘was mace, more than twenty scars ago The 
entrance to the Mausoleum is by a tong sub- 
temanet passage, on etch side of which are 
chambers containing the sarcopham of the 
sacred bulls that were buried thee, the 
average sic of a sarcophigus being 13 fect 
by 7} fect, with a height of rz fect, and the 
thickness of the granite of which they are 
composed from two to thre fect The 
Mausoleum, as discovered by M, Manette, 
consisted of three parts, vaiy ing considerably 
m_ age, only the third of which, the largest 
and most magnificent, 1s now shown to 
visitors. We afterwards vistcd the tombs of 
fh and of Ptah-hotep, situated icspectively 
a short distance to the noith and south of 
the Mausoleum, 

The same evening the grand charity ball, 
m ard of the poor of Alcxandmy, to which I 
have already refenied, took place, inil was a 
most bulhant success. Everybody of impor 
tance in Casro, whether native or Luropcan, 
‘was present, including the Ahedive, who wore 
only one decoration, that of Kmght Grand 
Commander othe Star of Indi, _ who 
appeared to tal eal interest in tlic pio- 
ceediny ‘The ball was opened by a court 
q le, in which Prince Osman, req resent 
ag the Khedive, danced with Lad} Duflenn , 
Lord Duffenn’s parmer bemy Mudune de 
Martino, wife of the Agent and Consul- 
General for Italy A Scvich reel, orginized 
and led by Lady Ahson, was one of the most 
picturesque and interesting features of the 
pioceedings. All who took part in it, both 
Indies end gentlemen, were diessed m com 
plete Highland costume, the music being 
performed by the pipers of the Black Watch, 
and the necessary space for the dance bung 
kept by four stalwart sergeants of the same 
regiment. The Khedive watched the rect 
with the greatest intercst, and petsonally 
congratulated Lidy Ahson upon the success 
fal manner in which it had becn performed. 

The theatre was prettily decorated with 
crimson and gold cloth, and velvet and quan 
tities of flowers, and was hghted partly by 
gas and partly by electricity, All the boxes 
‘on the first tier, except that of the Khedhve, 
‘were shut in with embroidered muslin screens, 
and were reserved for the ladies of the harem, 

sho, themselves unseen, were thus enabled 
to uitness, without taking an active part in, 
the festivities ‘The stage was ananged ayo 
‘wmtcr garden, and was piofusely ornamented 


and dismounting at the house of the lute | with exotic and greenhouse plants, the floor 
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being covered with Peistan, Synan, and 
‘Iurlish carpets, lent for the occasion. Alto 
gether the ball was a complete success, 
ubich must have been very gratuying to 
Lady Dufferm, who had taken so kind an 
snterest in it, and had done so much to 
secure so satisfictory a result, I do not 
Lnow the exact amount reabsed, but it was 
cstimated at the time that 1t would be possible 
to hand over something Ike £1,500 to the 
Alexandra Relief I und Commitiee 

‘The followmg day (Fisday, March 2nd) 
we witnessed 4 paraile of Gencial Graham's 
brigade, consisting of the three Highland 
regiments now m Cairo, and the Goth Rifles, 
in the square in front of the Abdeen Palace , 
and in the sftemoon, afler paymg and re 
ceiving several farewell visits, we took the 
tain to Alexandna, where we arnved and em- 
barked on bord the Sundaamateleven o'clock 

Ihe attractions of the yacht, after our loag 
absence, being so great, we were none of us 
im_a hany to start, m the afternoon of the 
following day, for the pleasant expedition to 
Ramleh, wlich Colonel John had kindly 
planned for us Captain Fiteroy met us on 
shore, and we drove along the usual joltimg 
Lgyphan road to what was once the Khe- 
dives palace at Ramleh, but now scrvcs as 
barracks for the 42nd Regiment, the harem 
having been converted mto a hospital for the 
use of the British troops stationed in Alex 
anuia, who are not very numerous now 
The General and Colonel John had kindly 
ent us some horses, so that we were all 
able to ude on reaching Ramlch. Our 
first stcp was to mspect the hospital im 
the old harem, I should think that sick 
Lnglish soldiers have rarely found them- 
sulves in such good quartuts befoe. The 
rooms arc large and lofty, and are better 
atiangud, and not so cold as those at the 
Citadel Hospstal in Cairo, All the patients, 
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ine of railway 1s Lud nght through the muddie 
of the town, which 1» about two mules long 
Most of the merchints in Alexandra Ine 
here, and even travel buchw uds and forwards 
to bieakfast at undday  I'runs run every 
halfhow m either direction, doping the 
prssengers almost +t their own doors Such 
1 long, stragghng, unprotected place, so casy 
to loot, I never saw Situated as xt s on 
the edge of the disert, I wonder the Jedouins 
thd not take even greater advantage at the 
opportunities for pillage and murder thin 
Was actually the case As a rule, pcople 
who stayed boldly im ther houses lost 
nothing, while those who deserted them were 
robbed of everything We suw the spots 
where the Guards, 46th, and other regiments 
were encampul, and were enabled (o under 
ytand many of the incidents of the war, of 
which we had read at the tame with snterest, 
but also without thorough comprchcnsion. 
It was not difficult to perceive, for mstance, 
how young Du Chatr had unconsciously 
wandered into the enemy's lines, by following 
the Damietta bianch of the railway, mstead 
of keeping straight along the mam Iine, ac- 
cording to his instructions Perhaps 1t may 
not have been quite clearly explained to him 
that the Ramleh railioid tutns off a fi to 
the left, while that to Dumetta séeét/y m- 
clmes to the mght. We had tea at the 46th 
mess in Ramleh palace, and I could not 
help thinking of the poor Vice Reine, and 
the questions she had ashed me about Ram- 
Ich, and her horror at the rex of returning 
toit. She appeared to consider that she and 
het frends might ail easily have becn taken 
off in bouts, and thus have been saved that 
teruble dnve to Rasel tin, which seems to 
have been the crowning nusery to them all 
overlooking, however, the important points 
that ber husband bad retused to go on boud 
the Jnghsh ships for tar of being accused of 


of whom there were a good many, were more deserting his country, thit the surf was breah- 
or less convalescent, and locked bright and ing heavily on the shillow shore, and that 
cheerful. ‘The hospital faces the sea, and any boats attempting to land would have 
enjoys a delightful breeze and a great deal been exposed to the fire of the forts, and 
of sunshine, ‘Lhe patients have a mice long would probably have been destioyed 
verandah to sit in o1 walk about on, and long Sunday, March 4th.—It was so dehghtful 
covered passages m which to take exercise | sitting on dock, thit we all fell reluctant to 
on wet day start on our propoxd evpcdition to the Meks 
We hada very pleasut nde round Ramleb, forte, which Captun Hitroy hal kindly 
which I had no idea was 80 large a place, or promised to show us A sense of duty, 
contamsed so many houses and pretty gar- however, ultimately prevailed over inclination. 
dens, but they ae just popped down any- It would have been scatcely sate to go other- 
where in the sand, without any system or wise than in a large party amony the Atabs 
settled plan, and the absence of roads, by and Bedowns, who are still very wild and 
which to get from one villa to another, 15a turbulent, We drove thiough the town, pst 
conspicuous feature of the place, A single the Mosque and cace-coursc, and the grand- 
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stand, whee Lotd Napier had distnbuted 
the medals to the 18th Royal Irish regiment, 
and then, by the worst and shihieat of shaky 
roads, through a fen cultivated ficlds into the 
open desert tiaversed by a single hne of 
rails running to the Mchs quimes, from 
which the stone used in the construction of 
the breakwater, forts and most of the mo 

dem buildings im Alexiundrra was obtuned 

The first foit we vised was ongnally 
constructed to protect Alexandr: from the 
Bedoumns, ind to command the cwsewry 
leading away to the desert tonuds Tnpoli 

One of the guns 15 still lying on sts back 

as it capstred when Doctor Rassclt saw 
+ fired at some Aribs on the causeww 

Another was stil pomted at one of the three 
forts, exactly at the end of the causewry. 
‘Some of the ofhcers who were with us tned 
to rane the breach piece, and an Arab 
brought a ramamer to assist in the operation 

but fortunately they desiste1 on being told 
by Captain Literoy that the gun wis still 
loaded. Only a short stretch of desert mter 
venes between this fort and the next, which 


‘was ternbly knocked to pieces and over the second 


door of which arc wimble the effects of 
what 13 calcd the “ Pitson’s Shot, it being 
reported that, during the bombardment + 
chaplain on board one of men of wir ob 
tained permission to hy a gun and did so 
with such good effcet thit the door of the 
fort was blown m, lhe real fort Meks— 
close to the edge of the sea—was in even 
worse condition, the wulls, roofs, cisemate 
and magazne havin, 
been penetrated by 
shot and shell in 
every direction The 
water stank in the 
centre was completely 
nddled, and onc 
could not help think 
ing sadly of the suffer 
ings from thirst thit 
must hive been en 
durcd by many of 
the poor wounded 
soldiers, lymg under 
the burmingriysof the 
Tgyphan summers 
sun Iheground here 
was at one time co 
vered with pomted 
Nordenfeldt bullets 
but as the price of 
these m Alexandna 
rose to ten shillings a 
piece after the war, 
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the Arabs n-turally collected all they cout 
find, and there are therefore none to be scew 
now On the other hind, there are plenty of 
Targe pieces of shell, and of whole shulls thit 
have not exploded, the number of the lattu 
beng somewhtt cmikable Onc of these ws 
found xfter the bombiriment on the top of « 
magamne contunn g three hunclred and fifty 
tons of powder If that had exploded, it 15 
said tht not one stone of Alcxandiua wou'd 
have been icft stinding on other Ihe 
mes of erch fort were well stored with 
shot and sbell of the most modern and ap 
proved hind 
We drove lack by 1 rord on the other 
side of the rail sy, seaicely better thin the 
‘one by which we arrived passing many Arvbs 
with cumels, ind flocks, and herds, while 
here and theie, close beside uy ly shot and 
shell restmg on the stnd, as evidence of the 
former strife 
Mond, Altch sin — 4t eleven octocl 
‘we wenton board the Afahroussa, the Khe 
dives yacht, which Thx! often sven before 
The Ciptun, Hassem Bey, poluely sent hi 
in command round with us, ant 
offered us the usual coffee, cigwettes, an 1 
sherbert, besides ordering the band of forty 
peiformers to ply for our edification Jt 
must be ferrfully cepensive to heep up ths 
yacht for so little purpose, and to mainte 
on howd a crew of 450 men, ind I do not 
know how ie f officurs 
Notwithstanding tlic regret that we vl fult 
‘at having to break up o ir pleasant hittle p rty 
of the last few days, 
and the factthat all our 
boxes were 
aid that it was really 
to veourlast night on 
board the yrcht for 
some months to come, 
we contnved to spend. 
a very cheery evening 
though sad thought 
would obtrude them 
sclves at intervals 
The next morn 
(Tuesday, Mas ch 6th) 
we embarked on 
board the Messagc 
nes steamer Satd 
and after a somewhat 
rough pissige, arrived. 
on the following Mon- 
day at 
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for sath orbs Hep. 
By Tae LDISOR: 
He makes many of His Inghest blessings 
Jur 61H dependent on our asking them from iin 
Read Palmy and Johny $37 | 1 To the believer in Chnst the best answer 


HERE are speculative difficulties regard- to all such doubts 1s the example and terch 

ang prayer which would require ‘volumes Ing of the Master  Theie 1s not much tol] 
for their adequite treatment It 1s best usm the Gospels of what we might tern the 
therefore, not to state them at length in 1 private hfe of Chnst and of those habits 
Dnef paper which 15 itended for prictical which were sinctly persona) But His habit 
help to those who belicve wn prayer Tt of prayer 1 w exception We have Teperte | 
may, however, be said, in passing, thet the Wusions to this, and to the many scasous 
objections to prayer are ‘ofa kind which, of He spent alone with the Tithe It was 
granted, only lead to still greater difficulties * while He was praying thatthe Holy Ghost 
Tndeed there are few questions in natur1l or descended at His baptism and His Jest word 
Indeed toe re pitch, H pushed to then | om th. cross wan aprayer In thc mudst of the 
ulumate conclusions, do not encounter some Dusiest hours of mursterr activity He used 
contradiction ansing from an opposite Ime ‘of continually to retire to some quiet mountain 
rasonng, Thus the freedom of the ‘will, or to the solitude of the desctt for the icfresh 
seems opposed to the sovercignty ‘of God, ment of prayer. * He went into a solitiry 
the existence of evil appears to conha lict place and thure prayel,’ ‘ He dep uted 
Yhs ommpotence and goodness, and the into 4 mountain to pray, as He was alone 
promises connected with prayer in hho praying, are the notwes which ever and 
manner, apparently run counter tothe concep, inon occur in the narrative We rea of 
tion of Him who knows all our wrnts bow He uscd thus to spend somet mes the 
‘out our telling thera, and of that fixed order whole might on the quict summit of Olivet 
of the universe which cannot be affected by \nd what temple could compare with that stil, 
‘our supplications But these seeming con oratory! It was once our puvilege to prs 
tradictions probably anise from our ignorance night there alone Deneath the stars, ind we 
of the meeting point, where they are hare can never forget the impression we then nr 
monized ma higher unity Standing on one ceed ‘The paschal moon floated throu.h 
side of the crcumference we imagine that the , the passing clouds as 1 had done on thit 
radius we perccive gong 1n a certam duection other paschal week when Christ sutfered, 
must be opposed by that which comes from and whin He had sought such a solitude 1 
the other side But our mistake anscs from thy, to be alone with God As Injht ater 
fulure to see the great centre where they are Tight went out im th. Holy City which hy 
all combined, and that throu,h that combina beneath us, and all the sounds of busy life 
tion of apparent opposites the vast earcle of became still, we could without effort imi 
the umverse w rendered harmonious and gine the time when He had huclt there wl 
strong With our present purtial Knowledge, gazed down on ail those scence which sie 
what are we thit we dare rssert that either $0 soon to be identified with His pi ston— 
truth must be false because we cannot unite Gethsemane, the house of Pilate, ud Calvary 
them in our petty reuoning? We know —and whue He “ ofiuied up priyers wl 
that we have freedom of choice, and we know suppheations with stiong clying and ters‘ 
that the Lord brngeth the counsel of His Lhe intervenin, centuries seemed for the 
willto pus We know thit He understands momcnt obkturited, and m the chingelcss 
all our wants before there 1s a word upon quict ‘of carth and shy we almost beheld 
our tongue, and goveins the universe by law Him there, our great fib Prist, Lnechn, 
and not by caprice, and we also ‘know that /:m that Holy of Holes beneath the optn 
‘Fie ws the bearer and answorur of pryur’ 'heaven We could also realise the bow y 
Let us, then, leave alone the questions we ‘of the connection, when beholding the 
cannot, with our present lipht, fully answer, grandeur of the dawn as 1 flushed from the 
and take the attitude of children towards «ast and poured its splendour on th. grev 
our Heavenly Father, believing st once m walls of Jerusalem, we ied how, xt. the 
‘His knowledge, love, and power, and that might of prayer on Olivet, Christ entered the, 
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Temple, and as the glory of the mormng 
flashed on the marble pavcments and gilded 
rafters, He sad, “Iam the light of the 
world, he that followeth me shall not walk 
1 darkness, but have the hight of hfe” The 
communion with God on the Mount, and 
this Light of God in the crowded Temple, 
weit at one It was the harmony of the 
peace of prayer with the parity and power of 
active life 

Uhuieneveraasa ime when themflucnce of 
solitud. andof privates iyer was more needed 
than in this busy age, when “ every hour must 
Sweat its sixty minutca to the death, ’and when 
the noises of earth are so sure to absorb us, 
except we study to be ever and anon 
with God In one sense, “to labour 18 to 
pray, for al work done unto God 1s worship 
But such work 15 possible only when the 
motives aie kept pure and fresh through 
the acalsation of the divine Presence Jf 
the stow of activity 1s to be preserved 
deep and constant it must be fed from the 
sul lake of meditative devotion far removed 
fi om the din of worldly traffic, and holding in 
»ts surface the reflection ot the wide heaven, 
whose glory 1t calms itself to contemplate 


Jory 1378 
Mead Paste x ulilur 2s6 


Prayer 1s the pion subline ay ne which 
any creature can be engaged, for he who prays. 
truly, speaks to God = Any one who may 
have lifted his heart during this Lord’s day 
1 suppheation can say, ‘I have this day 
Deen speaking to Almighty God" No sub 
ject, therefor, can be more uscful than to 
consider how ne may be taught to pray, and 
there are few things which ought to startle us 
more than the emptiness and aunlessness of 
a tcmubly Hirge proportion of our prayers 

St Peter gives a suggcstive warning when 
he alludes to causes which may lnnder praycr 
“« Lhat your priyurs,’ be says “be not hin 
decd, “or ‘cut off, hike an arrow which 
docs not each the mark Many people, im 
decd, pray without capecting any other result 
thir this meffcc til aumlessness = Lhey rc 
pert prayers a> ‘a religious duty,’ 
takes end with ats performance, and without 
vcr thmhin, of any answer being 
And yct how stran,¢ is such an attitude when 
we accul the gicatncs, of the prommses at 
tached to tne y110¢i, 07 the spuit m which 
the saints of God, the p almsts and apostles, 
offered then priyets! Our prayeis are, In 
aced, “cut oft ws St Pete says, from thar 
true issue and |mjposc, and we may well 
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ask whether this does not anse from “hin 
drances ' created by ourselves 

t The hindrance may he mn the spirtt 1 
which our prayers are offered That we 
should never think of any answer being given 
to our prayeis reveals at the outset both in 
sincenty and unbelief Our Lord says, "All 
things whatsoever ye ask in prayer, believing, 
ye shall receive.’ And St John wntes “If 
we know that He hear us,’ s¢ if we are 
Teahsing how God us bstenngto u. and realy 
to answer us, “we know that we have the 
Petitions we demred of Him” The book of 
Psalms, which 1s a book of prayers, shows us 
the attitude of mod im winch its waters 


alone uttered thei supphcations—"' I wait for God , 


my soul doth wait, my hopes un His word 

“In the mommng will I direct my prayer 
unto Shee and will look up!’ And so we 
find that they had constantly to record 
how He “hed heard ther voice and the 
supphcation.” These men were 10 earnest, 
and so their prayers were real prayers But 
when there 15 the devd weight of unbehef we 
cannot expect an answer ‘The man who 
brought his demomac child to Chnst with 
doubt lurking in hrs ae received a rebuke 
“ Lord, if thon can’st, have mercy on us and 
heal my “Can st thou believe?” was 
the reply of Chnst As if He sad, “Lhe 
difhculty 1s not in me but m your own heut ' 
The spmt im which he came thus hindered 


the prayer 

But not only do we ofien pray without 
expecting an answer, but, what 1s worse, we 
often pray without even wishing it How 
often do people beseech God for the coming 
of Hrs kingdom im power whether a their 
own hearts or in the world, when such 
a change ws the very last thing they really 
desire! If men firmly believcd m prayer 
bung answered, how differently, perhaps how 
seldom, would they pray ! 

a Aga, our prayers may hinder them 
selves, by being for things which it 1s impos- 
sible for God to giant Thus, to ask for the 
Joy of God without seeking the God like 
character, or for the rest and peace of Christ 
without the grace to take up His yoke and to 
Jean His spint , on for the sense of assurance 
without selfaurender to the will and love of 
God, 1s to beg for thmgs which are not 

to His will Tor ag it 1s not the 
will of God that a man should enjoy a 
sense of health wlule he wsista on heeping 
distase, so it 1s imposible for God to give 
the sweet experience of a pure conscicauc or 
the wautterable joy of 1 heart hiked with His 
love to any except those who are willing to 
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be delivered from the evil of their ungodl 
ness and to be led into sympathy with His 
own righteous and holy ways 


3 There may also be hindrances to prayer they 


ansmg from the character of our daily lives 
Tt wasin relation to this andl of tance 
that St Peter was wnting when he spoke 
prayer bemg “cut off.” He therefore directs 
‘out attention to the sphere of common duty 
8% presenting the chief difficulty to our re- 
ceiving answers to prayer. And how true 15 
this! We may in our better moments ash 
sinceiely certain thmgs m prayer, but 
af, when we go back to ourdaily life, we make 
DO attempt to realise what we have 

‘ut allow the evil conversation, or irritable 
temper, or selfish greed, or silly vanity to 
assert their dommion mithout a check, if 
there 18 no secret cry to God for help or any 
effort made to keep near Him im spint, then 
we render our prayers so far meffectual 
“If I regard amquity m my heart, the Lord 
will not hear me.” “ Whatsoever we ask we 
receive of Him because we keep His com- 
mandments and do those things that are 
pleasing mn His sight!" “Why call ye me 
Lord, i, and do not the mae which I 
say?” We must make it possible for God 
to bicss us We can never abide m the hight 
and peace of Christ without sharing His un 
faltering obedience to the will of the Father. 


Jury z01n 
Read Danuct ux 1-25 and Toke m1 104 


Among the many precepts and encourage 
ments to prayer given by our Lord, He 
teaches us more than once the necessity for 
perieverance, confidence, and watchfuiness 

(t) In the parable of the fnend at mid 
night sceking the loaves, and whose request 
was granted not because he was a fiend but 
for his importumty , and m that other of the 
unjust judge who took up the cause of the 
poor widow, lest by her contmual coming shu 
should weary him, He puts in the strongest 
lught the cestamty with which God will hear our 
prayers if we are carnest. It is an argument 
fiom the lower to the higher. If umportunity 
could gam so much ftom o min with whom 
fnendship reckoned as nothing, or with a 
Judge who was unjust and selfish, how mach 
more will our loving Father hear the suppl 
gations of His cluldren? The umportumty 
further illustrated by Him when He 

leseribes it as “asking,” “seeking,” 
“‘Iknoching"—each word suggestmg in 
creased anxiety and insistance m praver. 

And this umportunity 1s but another term 
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for earnestness. who seek God mth 
the intensity in which the helpless widow 
implored the yadge to assist het, mean what 

say, and with their whole hearts long 
for an answer prayeis cannot be 
formal. And this 1s in marked contrast to 
the manner in which we often make our re- 
quests So httle are we in carnest that we 
perhaps never give a thought afterwards to 
what we have been saying with our bps, and 
might be puzzled wore He to question us, 
“What wouldest thou that I should do to 
thee?” It any beggar were to ask alms from 
us im a similarly careless spint, repeating 
words of entreaty, but never waiting for any 
reply to his petition, we would at once regard 
hum as an impostor. 

2.) Our Lord also teaches us confidence 
1m prayer, and that very beautfully, when He 
says, “If son shall ask bread of anyaf you 
that as a father, will he give him a stone? or 
af he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a 
scospion? If ye, then, bemg evil know how 
to give good gifts unto your children how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spit to them that ask Him?” By 
thus a] img to the parental instinct whicl 
a6 in man He would make us realise the 
certainty of the care of God. He rebukes 
our doubt by the question “Do you think 
God worse than yourselves?” “And the 
confidence which believes in our Heavenly 
Father being thus ready to bless us must 
also lead to confidence m His hnowng 
best what are “the good things” which 
we require. There may be the greatest 
fatherly love in withholding fiom us what we 
ash im ignorance Just as an earthly parent, 
because of his love, would not grant the 
request of the child who asked for stone in 
stead of bread, or for a serpent instead of 
sk, so God, who understands our necessities 
as we cannot understand them, may be giving 
the truest answer to our prayers when He 
refuses that which we ath in word He may 
be granting us what our hearts rerlly require, 
though the form of the ansner, fol a time, 
runs counte: to our expectations it wa, 
thus that Clust answered the prayer of her 
who sad, “Giant that these my two sone 
my sit the one on Thy nght hand and the 
other on the left in Thy Kingdom.” Ihe 

yet was in its form ignorant and foolish 
Bae in its spint, it was the expression of 
her cimest desire that h.r sons should be 
near Chnst and share Hi, glory. And that 
deeper desuc He answered, though in a form 
‘widely different from her expectations.” “Yu 
now not what ye ask, Ave ye able to drnk 
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of the cup that I shall drink of, and to be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with?” ‘Lhrough the disciplme of suffermg 
and the education of thei spmts they would 
be made partakers of the true glory of Christ, 
and be brought really near Him by fellow- 
ship with His experiences, Thu was an 
infinitely bigher end that what she had 
dreamed of when she spoke of thrones and 
a kingdom Afterwards she and her sons 
would understand 1 all, and could thank 
Him that at was in His way not thews, 
the spint of the prayer and not im the letter, 
that He granted the request once made nm 
ignorance, 
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Besides earnestness and confidence in 
prayer, our Lord frequently enforces the ne 
cessity of watchfulness , and He never did so 
with gueater impressiveness than when He 
rose from Gethesemane and reproved the 
disciples, who, overcome by the weakness of 
the flesh, 
when He needed most ther sympathy. We 
can understand somewhat of the reason for 
‘Abs wish that they should have watched with 
Him in Hisagony ‘There are some sorrows 
which we cannot share with others, and which 
must be borne by ourselves alone, yet we 
know that there 18 unspeakable comfort in 
haying near us even then those who love us, 
and who, if they can do no more, can, at least, 
watch with us. That Chnst intensely craved 
for the sympathetic presence of His disciples 
ds seen in the manner in which He went 
thrice to them And how tender, and yet 
how fathfal, was Christ’s remonstrance with 
them when they failed m duty! “Watch and 
pray that ye enter not mto temptation, the 
Spint indeed 1s willing, but the flesh 1s weak ” 

It 1s often said that oar Lord in His great 
pity had framed an excuse for His disciples 
when He blamed the weakness of the flesh 
Nay, that “the flesh 23 weak” 1s sometimes 
pled as an apology for worse faults than 
careledsness m prayer. But the weakness 
of the flesh 1s really not offered as an excuse 
by Chnst He does not say, “ Because the 
ficsh 1s weak I cannot blame you,” but He 
teaches them that as a willmg spunt is in- 
sufficient and the flesh weak they ought to 
have watched and prayed. So far from 
palhating the fault, He shows its source in 


“the weakness of the flesh, and the remedy m ought 


earnessness, watchfulness, and prayer. 
‘Apd there my something part ly tender 
aa well aa just in thin, He woold have utterly 


had fallen asleep at the very time thereby 
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crushed the discpies of He had blamed them 
for want of love or loyalty. But He does full 
Justice to their willingness, while He with 
Perfect truthfulness corrects their fault. 

Now this teachng 1s full of practical um- 

to us in many situations, when it 1s. 

well for us to recognise the trie source of 
our weakness and the remedy for it, lest we 
dornyustice to ourselves, become discouraged, 
and so fail to obtain the victory over our faults. 

1. In reading God’s word or in pnvate 
prayer we may often be shocked that even 
when we are most willing tn spirit and anxious 
to get good, we discover our hearts filled m a 
munnte or two with other mterests and our 
thoughts scattcred to the ends of the earth 
Sometunes we are startled m the midat of 
‘our prayers by the humbling sense of fnvolty 
and wandenng of mnd lhe willing spint 
has for that hour failed us , and it 19 strange 
af we are not tempted to blame other than 
the true cause for such failure, We may, 
perhaps, say that ‘there 1s n0 use in us trying 
to pray or to be rehgious,” and fancy ourselves 
excused Or we may even go farther 
and imagine that there 18 some mysterious 
barner between us and our God, that we 
would be His children, but that He will not 
have us 

a Again there are seasons of affliction 
when the spint w mdced willing but the flesh 
weak, and when, in spite of ourselves, natural 
affecuon tarns us ever away from meek sub 
mission to the will of God into urepresmble 
longings for the lost. We feel as rebels 
rather than children. It 1s weil if at such 
times we recogmsed the true source of the 
‘tal in the weakness of the flesh, 

3+ Stil further—there are those who from 
constitutional temperament or bodily illness 
are much more lable than others to certain 
temptanons. One has a tendency to de- 
spondency, which no reasoning can prevent 
another 1s nervous and irntable, and thereby 
betrayed into inconsistencies which mar all 
peace another 1s impulsive and full of 
mstabity There are also trials to which 
old age 18 pecuharly open, and the increasun, 
weakness of memory, the incapacity for 
attention, and the failure of the powers often 
lead to great unhappiness and discourage- 
ment. The spint may be willing but the 
flesh 1s weak Such persons ought clearly 
to recognise the true source of ther ditficul. 
tues as bemg physical not spintual, and 
the more eamestly to lay to heart our 
Lord's exhortation, “Watch and pray lest ye 
fall into temptation.” 

A very hittle carefulness would im all 
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Probabibty have prevented the disciples 
from falling asleep when Chnst asked them 
to watch, Hven so shght a matter asa change 
@f position might have been enough. And 
at 18 marvellous how many of the evils I have 
alluded to as having ther ongin m the weak 
ness of the fiesh, may be avoided by the 
coment of sumiar care regarding practical 

letal 

We complain, for example, of 
ot thougntan player. And et how muck 
might be accomphshed by watchfulness in 
aegard to such matters as talong the hour for 
prayer when we aie freshest by studied 
Toverence and attention when we approach 
Mim, by using every means to preserve 
fixedness of thought, such as that of re 
peating audibly the words we use, or em 
ploying the aid of forms of prayer Wait 
an example of effort 1s given us by Chnst 
Himself! “Bemg in an agony, He prayed 
the more earnestly” hat flesh was surcly 
“weak” whose swiat was as great drops of 
blood = And yet theie was no yielding, but 
the closer wrestling, until He arose in the 
calm of victory. ‘Lhe precise thing He thos 
prayed for was not indeed granted even to 

im “The cup” did not “pass from Him ” 
But He received the grander gift of impreg- 
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nable peace in the drinking of it, And 40, 
too, when we feel the difficules of prayer, 
tet i pray the a carnestly-—"' Watching ® 
while we pray. “In everythi and 
supplication, with pista at vo ask 
our requests known unto God,” and then, 
whether we get the very thmgs we ask or 
not, we have this promise, “The peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, will 
— your hearts and munds through Christ 
jesus 


A similar watchfulneas over natutal tem- 
perament—by avoiding those scenes and 
cucumstances which tend to escite us, 
by guarding against any overtaxing of the 
mental and physical powers, and by atten 
‘uon to bodily health—would prevent many a 
spintual failure. J am ccrtain that not a 
few sad poges im what are called religious 
biographies would never have been written, 

that many @ bitter and discourasing 
experence in the hves of sincere Christians 
would never occur, if there had been only a 
‘wiser recognition of the weak flesh and greater 
common sense displayed in attending to such 
common details as we have alluded to We 
must “watch ' therefore in other matters as 
well as prayer, af we hope to gam real vic 
tories over self and sin, 
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CMAPTER XXII —SHIPTING THE SCENES. 


[ss had gone to the Rectory, where 

she had sometumes taken refuge before 
when made to understand that her pre- 
sence was not desired, in some ly 
troubled state of the Lambford atmusphere. 
She wos always welcome, without a word 
asked, at the Rectory. It was a cionded, 
well woin house, where even necessary ex- 
pense had to be pared down, but a place 
for her had never been wanting. Lhe Rector 
did consider her a pet lamb of tus flock, 
though he was occasionally a little theatrical 
mumplying the relation between them There 
was no msincenty in his staginess He was 
oaly somewhat floursh.ng and flowery un 
speech and action, by nature, which caused 
him to be one of the most popular preachers 
within a connderable aes. Lucy was quite 
proud of his eloquence, It had a different 
effect on Ludovic, who could not escape the 
suspicion that hus father was ept to be gran- 


diloquent, and that his pathos sayoured now* 
and then of bathos, He kot his brows 
sometimes—a strange exertion for King Lud 
when he was at home—and wished the 
governor could be curter and mmpler in his 
The Reetor’s loquacity helped to 

seal his son’s lips—at the sate timc the 
young fellow knew his father too well not to 
be senmble, to his own great coufort, that bis 
semor was tingle mndcd and whole-hearted 
in all the rhetoric he indulged in Harassed 
Itttle Mrs, Acton, born an anxious woman, 
and mamed on a small anconne athe lee 
family over which to spread scanty 
supply, bad no time, as she frequently sard 
tively, half peevishly, for speeclufy- 

sg, but she still honoured and adnured her 
busband for domg both what she could and 
could not do, and hept a comer m her 
czowded heart and mind for one who had 
up hke a child of the family This 

Her war not senously unpaired by the ci- 
cumstance that Mrs, Acton—always under 
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the necessity of looking at the pounds, shil 
Lungs, and pence side of the question—hadl 
permitted certam worldly considerations to 
come in, where her regard for this outlying 
child of hers was concemed. Ins might 
prove 2 boon to her adopted brothers and 
susters Her antecedents were not all that 
could be desired, Lord and Lady Fermor 
had been a tmal and care to the Rector 
throughout his mcumbency , but they were a 
peer and peeress all the same, and Miss 
Compton, thew granddaughter, nould mhent 
a considerable fortune. No doubt she would 
mary suitably, whether her heart might or 
might not incline eventually to a distinguished 
naval ofhcer, wih whom she had been on 
intimate terms from childhood Her early 
and constant association with the family of 
a clergyman, and a clergyman so much 
respected and admired as Mr Acton was, 
afforded ample assurance that she had 
escaped any wyury from having been brought 
up by her poor old grandmother and grand- 
father It was not possible that Ins Comp- 
ton could ever forget what she had owed to 
the Actons, or lose sight of the boys and gurls 
of the Rectory, in after life, 

Eudone was nee 4 Bet another and 
more disengaged lady to play bis accompani 
ments Lucy hailed gladly the advent of het 
fend, and could count on her sincere opmuon 
with regud to the progress of the chor, and 
bechoatnraes teen all the work of the 

Ww coul to a cleigywoman, 
im the little rubs with the curates, and mm the 
Acton children's lessons. 

Ins, whose lve was m the shade, would 
have sunned herself, as she had done for- 
merly, in the light of such a welcome. Her 
spinte would have nsen, She would have 
become the hfe of the Rectory while her 
‘visit lasted But she had received a shock, 
and the news travellmg fast had already 
reached the Rectory, and was disturbing it 
too, in a milder degree. There would have 
been some doubt and delicacy mm discussing 
the topic of the hour before Ins Compton, if 
Lucy bad not felt herself bound to come 
forvard before her fnend’s arnval, and ex 
plain that Sir William’s deplorable marmge 
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firm, mstead of tumbling headlong from the 
eminence to which he had been raised. 

‘Thus Ins heard the general sentiment ex- 
pressed, with no more reservation than was 
hikely to be used in any of the country houses 
round. Everybody was holdmg up ns or 
her hands for the moment, and crying, with 
Lady Thwatte, that i were in the 
blood—as if family tratts, like the bestoregu 
lated comets, were bound to return at stated 
intervals The regret was gencral that the 
fellow had ever been taken up in the fashion 
he had been, though commg events neither 
did nor could cast ther shadows before 

‘Mrs. Acton lamented the loss of White. 
hulls from a visiting list, which was mevitably 
short, for gus who could not go much from 
home, and yet ought to see a little society. 
She did not even think she could call there 
with her subscnption-book, if the new Lady 
Thwaite proved the dreadful woman she was 
represented to be. 

The Rector declared it was a highly un- 
suitable marrage, which did not recommend 
itself to him m any hght. He had trusted 
prs ce a ~— sesummng his 

Teg] nbties, preparing to 
discharge the obligations of his rank and 
position in 2 manner becoming his—well, he 
could not say his birth and education, but 
he mught put it—with some regard to the 
influence of ius wealth and rank in the 
county Instead, there was this utterly un- 
beconung, rash, il omened step, which was 
calculated to bring tontempt on his order, 
and at the same time to heighten, rather than 
to decrease, class antagonism 

“T am rather somry for the poor beggar,” said 
King Lud standing up for the assaled man, 
“though I do not believe he has any soul for 
music, You cemember I could not agree 
with you on lus walizing, Miss Compton? 
Possibly the coming Lady Thwaite has never 
seen him waltz I consider the loss 1s matual 
—andeed, rather the greater on herside. She 
seems to be game all through—a splendit 
wife for the last of the great travellers, or the 
setiler on the remotest verge of cn 
she will be more lost at Whitehulls than be 
can be, though he should fall back mto he: 
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could be nothmg to Ins, nothing in the set 


world Lucy just kept withen the bounds of 
confidence in solemnly assuring her hsteners, 
that she knew for certam that Ins would 
never have listened to Sir William Thwaute, 
whom, no doubt, Lady kermor had favoured, 
Bough there had not becn such a person 
ds Honor Sth, or though she had never 


“Don't talk nonsense, my dear boy,” m- 
sted Lucy “He must be a hornble man 
io have known anything better, and then to 
select 2 wild woman, 2 heathen, for hts wite, 
I don’t suppose she was ever so tnuch as 
taught her church catechism. I know both 
papa and Mr Venables were refused od- 


crosserl the gentteman’s path and he had stood | mittance to the cottage at Hawley Scrub— 
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at least they could never find anybody at 
home when they called , could you, pap2?” 
When Lucy was alone with her fitend, 
then Lucy caught Inss hands “It seems 
almost wrong to congratulate you on the 
dreadtul folly of another person, but ob, I 
do, my dear, I do wish you joy of such a 

wonderful escape. I know you never 
at him or thought of him forasecond in such 
alight Who has such good reason to know 
that as I? Ins, at 1s ike a special interpo 

sition of Providence on your behalf" 
Ins drew back with a ttle shiver, and 
pale What if st had been no 


grew very 
special Providence, but simply her doing? tender 


‘His words were ringing m her cars—that she 
had sent hima away from her with seven devils, 
Instead of one, to bear him company 

Lucy entirely misinterpreted Ins s emotion 
“eis hard for you at present, my love, for 
we all hnow Lady I crmor 18 rather 2 difficult 

con to deal with, but though old people 

lo not lke to be thwarted in what they have 
set thew hearts upon, they soon forget, and 
she will speesily recognise that you have 
been very mite, will be thankful for 
atin herown way ' 

“ It as not that," said Ins, twisting and un 
twisting her slum fingers, “it 1 not grand 
mann, thoagh of course Iam very sorry for 
having vexed her But what uf I drove him 
tost? It acems a very vain thing for me to 
say,’ added Jus, blushing deeply, “but I 
beheve he cared for me % great deal more 
than Edesrve He was ternbly put out in 
the hay field 

“You could not help that, Ins,” sud Lucy 

ai 


No, ut ll of it perhi 

No, but all of you, except perhaps your 
drothuy, speak of her as if she were some 
shameful creature whom you can hardly bung 
yoursclyes to mention And I am afaid,’ 
continucd Ins, with her eyes growing moist 
and her lips quivering, “ when I first heard the 
story I did the same I thought I nas doubly 
dis,tiucd by being brought into association 
with such a woman» Honor Smith She 
‘was only a litle less despicable than he was, 
Decwir she did not hnow any better, and it 
ad not appear to signify what became of 
he” 


“No, not that eaactly,” dented Lucy 

“Thad forgotten theforlorn child, the warm 
hearted gul who used to bring me ftom her 
‘windenmngs in the woorls anil the downs, any 
thing she thought 1 mght like, and was so 
Pleased to have it to give to me,” sud Ins 
Piteously. “Indeed, Lucy, though she has 
the musfoitune not to be taught or con 
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famed—though she has not availed her- 
self of the privilege of coming to church 
she 3s wild, she is not bad, 
apart from such lawlessness as her father and 
brothers may have taught her Now what 
will become of her—of them both? Every- 
body will turn agamst them She will be 
Separated from the few fnends of her own she 
has ever hed, and uf even he does not care 
for her, and they are both merable, I 
am to blame for 1t all,” ened Ins, with her 
hazel eyes opening wide and her lips falling 
apart in the extremity of her distress 
“My dear child, you are a great deal too 
hearted and scrapulons,” Lucy told 
her decidedly. ‘It 1s no business of yours, 
you ought only to be thankful for your own 
escape.” 


“ But I was never in any danger,” persisted 
Ins, “and I am only one rescued to tro 
muned 

“Such a one to such a pair! Lucy ex 
clamed mdignintly 

‘Ins’'s next words sounded as if they were 
in answer to the scomful objection, though 
she had nerther heard norheeded it, “There 
1s something fine in him. He1s not mercenary. 
He has stood by his pronuse to his fnend to 
drink nothing save water, and she—she 1s 
not wholly bad. Oh! far from that, when 
one thmks how she has been brought up 
‘She might have had the making of a grand 
woman in ber And who made any of us to 
differ, Lucy, that ¥e should condemn instead 
of being sorry for them?" 

“But they are not sorry for themselves, 
and it 1s their look out,” protested Lucy with 
00d humoured umpatience “Leave them 
to take care of themselves and of each other 
If there be any good m them—I confess it1s 
not very conspicuous to mc-—there 1 no 
reason why it should not come out My 
dea, forgive me for laughing ind scolding 
you a httle, but I am so happy on yout 
account Lud talked some nonscnse about 
her beng a splendid wife for a traveller or 
setiler, but that 1» because et ee at 
necessary to praise courtg. 7m ned 
whetever they meet them—even King Lud 
falls mto the affecttuon—whilc they don’t 
hesitate to prefer timdity and buanhty m 
any woman with whom they themselves have 
todo Who prevented Honor Smith from 
‘deing taught and confirmed, and from com 
img to chuich? I am cortam she had cvery 

unity, but she chose to be a heathen, 
L dire say she will contmue #0 after she 13 
Lady Thwatte—s fine example for hit 
household! I don’t know whether even the 
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Bishop, dear old soul, could confirm her 

privately Ins, how can you call her good?” 
“ }verybody who 1s confirmed and comes to 

church 1s not good,” Ins defended herself 

“Certanly not, but at least they put 
themselves im the way of becommg better 
The last time I heard you speak of Sr 
‘Wilham, when I was over at Lambford, you 
never hinted at reserves of nobihty and 
virtue in his character Nobility and virtue 
wa man who, after the comptny he has kept 
for the last five or sx months, sinks 
and destroys his usefulness for the rest of his 
days by marrying the daughter of his under- 
keeper—a gut like Honor Smith! Don't 

the reverse to me The man must 
always have had low tastes, which 1s not at 
all to be wondered at, and he had never got 
quit of them—you may spare yourself your 
selfreptoaches’ Ins, { am surpnsed thit 
you can find any pity to waste upon him 
Teke my advice and dont do it, dear, be 
wiser and harder-hearted, lest people, who do 
Rot know you, take st upon them to say you 
cared @ httle for him, and are disappointed 
by his hornd conduct * 

“Tdontthink you quite understand, Lucy,’ 
said Ins, in a low, slightly hurt tone She 
was not in a mood to mnd what 
said of her but xt pained her to find that 
fend could not sympathise with her 1m her 
teaderest fee! “ Ttis not that I thik he 
Deed have cared much or that I am any great 


“My darhng, dont say that—I never 
thought so,’ Lucy mtcrrupted her affecnon 
ately. “The loss of every hope of you might 
well be the greatest earthly loss, all but 
enough for a man to break his heart about 
For you know papa does not conuder—and I 
agtee with hun, that a Christian ought to break 
his heart, quite, about any merely earthly 
good, But then this man has shamed him 
self and shown that he was a world infenor 
to you, not capable of valuing you I know 
you are not vain, the last gurl in the world to 
be vain, but I think you exaggerate uncon 
sciously here” 

On the following day there was some 
calmng down, exceptin one gentle heart and 
sensitive Conscience, of the excitement over 
the great event of the week, which as far 
transccnded the long talked of cotillion ball, 
or the Whitehills hay making, 28 a murder 
qurpasses In grizh interest a cricket-match ora 
flowerchow — Lucy and Ins strolled 
to a hook which they were pleased to call ther 

mm the overgrown Rectory shrubberies 


was (rying to cnyoy, as she had been j 
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wont to do, a piece of work and a book with 
Lucy, fechng all the more bound to be happy, 
because hard working Lucy was making an 
hour and a helf’s leisure, on purpose to spend 
at m congemal pursmts with her fnend If 
only Ins could have got nd, on the first of the 
golden autumnal days, of that doleful burden. 
of two ves wrecked madvertently by her 
means Lucy mght tell her 1t was concerted 
to think 50, but Ins could not cast off the 
umpression Poor Sir William ' Poor Honor! 


fumself Looking at ther marnage in every ght, Ins 


could not beheve thit 
of tts turning out well 

While the girls sat and worked and read, 
with the undercurrent of troubled dhcaming on 
onc side, Lidy | hwaite, the coming dowager, 
had called at the Rectory ItwasaP PC 
call Shc wished to see the guts, and pro 
ferred gomg out to them, to having them sent 
for to come mm toher Mrs Acton agcom- 
pamed her, and the group stood for a fuw 
miontes, talk ng idle nothings among the 
box and Jourel bushes 

‘Then there was a summons for Mis Acton 
toieturn to the house, and she made a sign 
to Lucy to tccompany her “Tady Lhwate 
has something to say to Ins, and we had 
better leave them to themselves, the little 
woman said somewhat fussily to her daughter, 
when they were a fiw paces off 

Lady Thwaite suddenly stopped the ‘ia 
bred nothings “Do you know what Iam 
going to do, Ins? she inquired directly 

“No,’ said Ins, a little bewildered and 
alarmed “1 thought there was nothing that 
could be done What can you de? 

“For hun— nothing, but for myself, I 
hope, a good deal, answeted the lady 
hastdy “I am starting tomorrow mom 
ing for Switzerland, where I shall pass the 
rest of the summer In the autumn I shail 
either go to Italy or return as far as Pans, 
and spend the waster there ’ 

“You have planned the tip since I saw 
you,’ remarked Ins awkwardly, not knowing 
very well what to say 

“Of course Should you have liked to 
have gone with me? But you would have 
been dreadfully humed in your preparations 
Besides, there would have been no use in 
proposing it, for Jam convinced Lady Termor 
would never have given her consent She has 
quarselled mth the whole world, including 
myself, on account of Sir Willum’s insane 
behaviour We are all alike an her black 
books, as of we would not—-some of ug at 
Teast—bave done our very best to prevent 
the catastrophe” 


ere was any chance 
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All the time Iady Lhwute was g! 
she was thinking to herself, “It us the nice | 
thing to say to Ins Compton, and ¥ mght © 
have been glad of her company in a way 
Her Liench hrs not got the teme to rust that 
mine has bad But she has shown herself 
wn unpiactieal gil Above all, I might meet 
people who would know her naiae, and have 
leard of the Fermors, There might be 
revivals of scandal and unpleasant remims 
cences I have donemy duty all my life, why 
am I to pry the penalty of other peopl s 
inquities? She has been a fool for herself and 
others, wnel done a great deal of mischief all 
round, with her child s tace and her goodness 
I at not sure that she 18 not such an sdiot as 
to repent, and, what 1s still worse, to show 
her repentance when it 1s too late, for she 
looks dreadfully distressed, and 1s changing 
colour every mirute.” 

But Ins had some spint Ift., “Thank 
you, Lady Thwaite, I should not Itke to go 
trom home just now, even though grand 
mimma wished it It would sccm as if I 
weie running away, eithe: from something I 
had done, or from something that was going 
to hippen,’ she finshed ttle vaguely, but 
she held up her head, and there was 2 fine 
colour im her cheeks whil: she spoke 

“You ave perfictly nght I 1m glad thit 
vou see it im that ght said Indy Lhwarte 
ipprovingly “ The little gossip which mies 
your name with the afar will soon die out 
{wish the misfortune might end there” 

But as it not possible for everybody to 
hve it down,’ said Ins bravely. “ Must you 
go, Lady Thwaite ?” 

“Yea, indeed I have had a long tnp to 
the Continent in my mind ever since Sit 
Johns death I was only once abroad, and 
that was for my honeymoon But Sir John 
caught cold the second week, and was not’ 
able for sight seeing, and could not be in- 
duced to belicse that he would be comfort 
able or could get well till he was at White- 
hills again. Ob, yea, I mtended to go, but 
T did not imagine that I should be driven off 
m this fashion! How I wish that I had 
started at once for a change, and moved on 
aa I felt inchned." 

“But could you not help them,” inter. 
posed Ins anxiously, “Sir Wilkam and his 
wife ? they will have nobody to stand by them. 
You are connected mth him, you have m- 
fluence m society.” 

“Ins Compton, have you lost your 
senses? what can you mean?" protested 
Lady Thwaite indignantly “It ws bad 
enough to think of such a woman m my 
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place It 1s forcing me away from my home 
and my friends, but for you to suggest that I 
should countenance her!” 

“I don't know why you all ery out so 
agamst her,” burst from Ins “ It 15 not far, 
and itis merciless If she 1s wild she 1s not 
faster in her rank than Lord Eastbury’s 
family have gloned in beingin theirs Maudie 
and Nanny Holhs have done as miny things 
to make people stare, without a puticle of 
the excuse that Honor Smith could plead 
You have countenanced Sir William, vet one 
would hive thought that harder to do ’ 

“Tt was hard,” said Lady Thwute ruc 
fully, “to acknowledge a rude lout in my 
husband’s and boy's place, ad to defer 
tohwm But I did it, nobody could say I 
failed Oh, Ins, xf you hid played your 
patt, how much harm and sorrow would have 
‘been spared!” 

The reproach, however unmerited, fell in 
with Ins’s equally gratuitous compunction 
and stung her sharply, so sharply that it 
helped the imconsutency of human nature to 
re isseit itself proudly 

“How can you speak so to me, Lady 
“Lhwaite? was I this man’s keeper? He was 
something to you, he could be nothing to 
ine? 


“Very well Ins, let us drop the subject,” 
sad Lady Thwaite, continuing it al the 
same, while she composed her ruffled plumes 
“It as true I hive no cul to blame you, but 
neithe: should you be so foolish and childish 
as to suggest that I ought to adopt this 1l— 
or well-matched couple, The thing 1s not 
to be thought of for an instant It would be 
impioper—wrong It was quite different in 
‘Sw Wilham’s case He came here a 
man and we might have made something of 
hum amongst us all, we mght have trimmed 
and pobshed him Ly judicious management 
Don’t put up your lip, you littl goose, ' Tady 
‘Thwaite was provoked to add, though she 
was no longer out of temper, and was speak 
mg more 1 sorrow dashed with playfulness, 
than im anger, ‘ You will know some day 
that men have to be managed for thar own 
good, as well as for a quiet hfe and an 
honourable position, where women are con 
cemed But if 1 were to attempt to take 
this Honor Smuth up, it would be for no good 
either to her orany one else. A woman like 
herts beyond bemg subdued aud cultwated. 
And for whom should 1 make the sacnfice—a 
‘Su Wilham, 2 distant, unacknowledged kuns- 
man of my late husband, and Ins low born, 
ill conditioned wife, with her doubtful reputa- 
tton~bowever you may expla it away and 


ad 


defend her?” Lady Thwazte was silent once 
more, and then fimshed with a touch of 
natural pathos, “If st had been my boy 
grown to be a man, and I had negotiated his 
mariage like a proud mother who would 
not have counted the best match im the 
country, or the most beautiful, amiable girl, 
too good for her son, 1nd rf he had turned 
agunst me, against all Ins wisest advisers, 
though I cannot mmagine it of Johnme, sup 
posing he had lived to become strong and 
grown a man, still, if he had chosen the 
‘worst mstead of the best match, I mght 
have ted to make the most of :t and nsked 
something, or even Jost all for him. But that 
38 & mother’s heart, no other heart can be 
hike a mother’s” 

Ins might have answered, none save the 
heart of that most perfect type of womanhood 
an which motherlness 15 the cental human 
puncple from the beginmng It may be 
seen in the little girl who ‘mothers’ i suc- 
cession her doll, her kitten, her dog, her 
thoughtless schoolboy brother, her selfish 


own up sister, her exacting, unconscionable pathy 


lover, her grumpy husband—until the long 
roll at last reaches her first bon& fide baby 
Tt may be seen in the aged woman whose 
Inst conscious thought 1s to give others plea 
sure and save them trouble. But Ins re 
mained silent 

“T shail not see you for some tune, my 
dear gui," said Lady Thwaite, in her most 
caressing tones. “I hope—nay, I have not 
the shghtest doubt—that any httle mysunder- 
standing or difference of opimion we may 
have had will be entuely forgotten before 
then In the meantime I shall look forward 
to our next meeting. We part fnends, don’t 
we, Ins?” 

“Oh, » We part fnends,” answered 
Ins, a ttle mechanically, and Lady Thwaite 
hissed anduleft her, 

Ins her hands and asked herself, 
“Why cannot I believe her? She blames 
me, to be sure, but even she does not refuse 
to admit that i was bree tp act 0 I chose 
‘Lucy—everybody agrees in that, except grand- 
mamma, and I can make allowance for her 
hiking for Sir Wiliam and her wish to get an 
establishment for me, Oh! I don’t want an 
establishment , and it 1s most humiliating to 
‘have one sought out and planned for on my 
account He did not think of things in that 
bo However unreasonable and unsut 

, he sought me for myself, and implored 
me to take hum—not Whitehilis Has he 
got over italready? Is thus that he has done 


getting over 1t, or will worse come of 1t, with : 
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‘two ungovernable, reckless spints in collimon 
—notin union? Lady Thwaite fears it, and 
‘so she bas taken herself away mot to be tor- 
tured or shocked by the tragedy.” 

Ins set herself to brood on all the most 
homble tragedies—the unhappy memoues of 
which hngered in a remote, primitive county 
hkeEastwich There were distppointed lovers 
who had shot themselves, dying with the 
stun of ther hfe-blood upon their hands 
There were neglected, ul used women who 
had sought the obhvion of strong dnok, or 
woiked themselves mto frenzied madness 
under the contemplation of ther wrongs 
‘There were hapless little children who grew 
up uncared for and forlorn, bones of conten 
tion instead of Inks of love between ther 
muserable fathers and mothers And who 
was it that hrd fitst used the defence which 
Ins had made so ghbly to Lady Lhwatte? 
Cain, who slew his brother Abel She must 
have dismissed Sur Wilham, but could she 
not have done it so gently, with such 
humilty insterd of pride, with such sym 
and sorrow, that she would hive 
1etained him as her friend? She might have 
helped to win him to what was good and 
night, in place of sending him to his destruc 
tion 


One of poor Honor’s grave offences, in the 
eyes of the Rectoryespecinlly, was that sue hid 


not been m the habitof coming tochuich But 
‘Sir William had always ed there, taken 
hus seat m the Whiteluils , aod jomned in 
the service according to military usage. From 


the first day that the banns were published, he 
marched Honor to church in his company, on 
the ground that they would do nothing in 
the dark, and they were not ashamed of 
thew purpose, which they were bringing to 
it legitimate ine. He did not ash her to 
sit with bim in the Whitehtlls pew, he 
descended the gallery stars, and sat by het 
in one of the humble free seats near the 
door, which she had been wont to occupy on 
the rare occasions when she had becn seen 
‘at church, 

He did not enter any protest agunst ber 
dress, possibly he did not notice at in the 
pitch’ of funous reaction and defiance which 
he had reached, though he knew that she 
had refused all gifts from him till she was his 
wife Thus she wore nothing bette: than 
the icast rusty of her black gowns, with onc 
of her gaudy colomed neckerchiels, and the 
concession of a hat over her rough brown 
har In this gwse she stil appeaicd a 
handsome, striking looking woman, and there 
was no denying that the discharged soldier 
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and the posching scoundrel's daughter 
formed a comely, stalwart couple, 

‘The sensation which the pair excited was 
‘beyond what would have been produced by the 
entzance ofthe Queen and every member of the 
royal family into the country church, thoug! 
Eastwich was not behmd other Enghsh shires 
m loyalty. ‘The Rector had difficulty in 
‘keeping his place and countenance, and read- 
mg with his usual solema dramatic effect. If 
Lady Fenmor had been in her pew she would 
almost certainly have spoken out her disap- 
proval, to the scandal of the community , but 
the old lady was absent, for which more than 
one person felt devoutly thankful 

Ins saw the two from the Rectory pew, and 
after one startled, wistful glance, in which she 
failed to meet the eye of either, a certain 
peace stole over her little face. They were 
all together in the house of God, they were 
equal m His ght, Would not He make 
everything nght and bring good out of evil? 

There was one person who ventured to 
greet the tabooed bide and bridegroom, from 
whom others scparated themselves and scat- 
tered, a8 if the couple were uncanny, or car- 
ned about with them the seeds of a pestilence. 
Ihe daring individual was, of all people, that 
modest fellow, King Lud. He went out of 
his way to intercept and address Su Wil- 
liam, a piece of attention which met with no 
encouragement from its object, and drew 
down censure upon the bestower. 

“My dem Ludovic,” Mrs Acton remon- 
strated with her son afterwards, “ what 
could imduce you to come prommently for- 
ward and speak to Sir William Thwaite to- 
day? You were not so intimate with him as. 
to warrant that’ It would have been no 
credit to you if you had been fnends, but, I 
beheve, you were on little more than speak- 
ting terms. This was such 2 conspicuous, 
unnecessary step On your part, my dear boy, 
and it looked—it really looked as if you were 
lending your countenance to a ful 
proceeding which has grieved your father and 
me very much. It was affording a bad en- 
ample on your pait, also, Ludovic,” 

“My dear mother !”—Ludovie took the 
repnmand with peifect good humour—*] 
could not cut the fellow as I saw other people 
do, because he was gomg to marry any 
‘Woman in the world he chose to marry. 
But before you allow your serenity to be dis- 
tuibed remember I have no countenance to 
lend. I am a poor beggar of a naval heuten- 
ant, z complete nobody, except in your partial 
estimation And as toa bad example, hope 
I may never supply a woise. I must say, 
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af the governor has no more evil deed than 
this to cut hm up, be is uncommonly well 
of, which, 1 am wilimg to add in the most 
filal spint, he deserves to be King Cophe- 
tua may still marry the Leggar-maid, hope” 

Tris looked round xt Ludovic Acton with 
eager pleasure, and she was so soft and Lind 
to hrm for the next tew days, that if ever there 
were danger of fiendship passing into love 
this was the ame 

Sir Willam Thwaite and Honor Smith were 
marned, without more trouble, or without 
any demonstration of public dissatisfaction, 
on the day they hau fixed. ‘Lhey went on 
no mutiage tour, but repured to Whitehiils, 
which was hhely to afford them as entre 
ietirement as they could demre or hope to 
procure elsewhere 

uss Compton returned to Lambford about 
the same time. For some weehs her grand- 
mother shunned her systematically, but, be- 
yond the fict of the shunmng, the only sign 
of Lady Fermor's displeasure was the angry 
hight an her eyes and the snarling abruptness 

her tones, when she way forced to speak to 
Ins. As the inevitable intercourse of daily 
hfe gradually relaxed Lady Fermor’s avoid- 
ance of her grand-daughter, the old lady be- 
gan to let out more of her feelings, But o9 
yet 1t was no worse than the first scratches 
infheted by the envenomed talons, and Ins 
had known so little of the soft pats of the 
velvet paws which frequently precede such 
attachs, that she could bear them without 
outcry, only with 2 little inward moan. 
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By the time the names had been read for 
the third time, and the marnage of Sir 
Wilkam Thwaite celebrated, September and 
St. Partndge’s day had amved, which proved 
a boon to the newly mamied couple, and a 
repueve fiom that repenting at leisure which 
1s apt to follow marrying in haste The 
‘Thwaites were a8 sohtary as any boycotted 
household in the wilds of Westun ireland, 
and no doubt considerably safer. Ihe very 
household at Whitebills had shrunk m the 
Dbhght of the allizuce which its master had 
formed. Mrs Cray had fied from the first 
‘unmustabable tohens of the advent of such a 
mustress Mr Cumberbatch, who knew a 
good place when he wasin it, and had con. 
tracted 2 ce1tzin amount of attachment to Sir 
Willan, in spite of his water-drnking and 
the great difference between him and the 
Dean, lingered on till he heard his mistress 
allude to lum as an old humbug and block- 


} heed, and was directly addressed by her with 
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pamitive playfulness as“ White Choker" and 
“Shiny Boots” ‘Freedom from control, 
much time to himself, and all sorts of perqut 

sntes could not atone for such gross liberties. 
Bo Cumberbatch departed also. 

Bill Rogers, with considerable shyness and 
doubt as to his powers, was to 
“wait” in the butler's place Whatever 
blunders he committed, Sir Witham made no 
sign, and Lady Phaate was sitisfied. Bill 
did not care a strew about Ins own dignity, 
though Lady Ihwaite would call bun 
“Bul” as she culled her busbana “Will, 
and stop him on his duties to recall some 
story of thet old cxpurtence, or to tell him 
nena of ther common acquuntinces But 
however led on or laughed at by her, he 
never would forget her ttle, or speak to her 
tll she spoke to him, and he persisted on 
behaving to Sir William with double respect 
and defuence 

Sw Willm, hhe Mr. Burchell, blurted out 
on equivalent for “fudge’' and tumed awry, 
half in_restleseness, _ im pain, but oe 
young groom was staunch in mamtaining Ins 
tendcr discretion and futhful devotion 

‘Those of the womankind who had not 
given an ther “warnings” like a floch of 
sheep, after Mrs ( ray’s great extmpie, turned 
out sufficient for the contracting needs of the 
household Lady Thwute did not take much 
notice of them or interfere with them, and 
while they made a great many remarks upon 
het, she mspwed them with a mixture of 
wonder and awe, not altogether unlike what 
might have happincd if she bad becn a great 
lady. 

Lady Honor Thwaite's first umpression of 
‘Whitehills, seen near at hand and familarly, 
was slightly disparaging, as was that of her 
husband when he was mtroduced to it 
by Mr Mills Not even the hbrary shook 
Lady Thwaite's conviction It was not tue 
that she could neither read nor wnte, as had 
‘been said at the time of her mumnage, but 
though she could spell through a line of print, 
and fign her name in rustic letters, 
Leitras had not the smallest attraction for 
her “What a great musty, poky hole! 
What an ‘ornd’ smell the leather of them 
‘books have! Why don’t you turn ‘em all 
out, and find room for 'em im the garret, or 
Jandle a bonfire ‘acath ‘em, Will? I’m cer- 
tan nobody will ever open them mouldy 
boards" 

Tn the drawing room, which the Dowager 
Lady Thwaite had lately envied, which Lady 
Bexmor had contemplated with pride es that 
tee aS ” newesnan and of 
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which Ins henelf had owned the simple, 
stately charm, there was still in the new Lady 
‘Thwante’s mnd the same surprised con 
tempt, not unmuxed with exultition over those 
better things that the Squire's wife had al 
ways enjoyed while she had been but the 
daughter of 2 disreputable keeper “My 
sakes! at 1s the hemptest, digest place I 
ver sccd for a room ina great house Jy 
this what you call a fine drawing-room?’ 
She pulled open the piano and banged the 
keys “Ine birds m the Scrab do a heap 
bettcr than that without tcaching or pay 
She wathed up to one of the Sir Joshua’s 
“What queer wished out madam 15 that, 
with 2 muchrake fit for a child in her hand ? 
She looks haythemsh—she amt dressed for 
her work ' 

Would you hke some new stuff of furnt 
ture, Honor?” ashed her husband, only the 
mote willing to humour her, because she had 
come to him at his bidding as she stood 

‘You know there's a balance at the banker s 
for us to get rid of ” 

“Ob, speaking for myself, I am't pettichler 
about furniture, a8 you can tll, Tad, and 
what with the keep of father and the gifiy 
you have inswted on sending to Ted and 
young, Abe, we li make a hole in the balance, 

I've been thinking if any of my ftiends, 
my mothe: s folk, as have heard I’m a squire's 
lady, would care to come over, I'd not 
like to put them ofi with oa fided shabby 
Place bhe this hae for a drawing-room 
They would expect to see something tasty 
and bright and rich. A cart load or two of 
satios and velvets all the colours of the rain 
bow, might make a difference,” considered 
Honor refiectively. For such ideas as she 
had were sumptuous 

“All night,” acquesced Sir Wilham, 
“ Wnte down, or tell me what you want, and 
Tl send the hst to the firat upholsterer in 
Burkett or Caversham ” 

“ Better say Lon'on when you're at it, and 
the man in the shop he can tell, a deal 


Betis cleverer than me, what's like to be wanted 


‘You'll just say fine furniture of all kinds for a 
seedy drawing room.” 

‘The roving order was given, and the trans 
formation which Ins had once imagined 
as Su Wilham’s doing, became an accoin- 
plished fact The upholsterer, quick to take 
a bunt, made a considerable clearance of the 
older-fashioned stupendons lacquer and gor 
geousness, together with all the hideous fan 
tasticalness and neongraty which were yet 
to be found m hus shop. The fine, damty old 
room at Whitehills became 2 brand new, more 
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expensive, and meretncious copy of the 
drawing-room at Lambford, Sir Wilham 
‘ever put bis foot in tt af he could help it. 

‘Lady Thwaite sad this new state of things 
was more like the real article But she did 
not really care for the grandeur she had 
evoked, and she could not put up with the 
trouble of inhabiting several rooms when one 
or at most two would serve her. She fell 
back on a dull mommgroom which had 
‘been converted into a smoking-room, where 
she said she and Will nnght be tolerably snug 
when they were by themselves and happened 
to be in the house. Bill Rogers might bring 
them ther meals there without any todo 
when they wanted them. 

At first Lady Thwaite changed her black 

wns for something she held to be more in 
eeping with the station to which she had 
risen, Her choice of dress was not happier 
than her selection of furniture. Stuffs, pat- 
terns, dress makers were all fixed upon at 
haphazard, on no conceivable principle ex- 
cept that notion of sumptuousmess which 
she had not been able to indulge hitherto, 
and the scrap of fondness for ‘a high hght” 
in a Lit of builkant colour, which bad already 
existed in Honor Smuth’s red, orange, and 
shy-blue necherchicfs Imposed upon here 
also by the specious vendors of the wares, 
with her gaudy finery 11 put on, and so badly 
treated that she never wore a gown 
days without looing a full blown slattern 
as well as an outrageous vulgatian, Lady 
Ihwaite's dress offended even her husband's 
half dormant taste and eye. Fortunately 
she soon grew tired of her gay clothes also 
and found them highly mconvemient She 
replaced them by adaptations of her old rusty 
black “frocks” m purples, bronze, brown, 
green, and slate colours, with the bught 
neckerchiefs in some silken stuff, as a relief 
to the prevailing sombreness of the attuc. 
Thus clad she had the gratification to receive 
her husbands congratulations on looking 
more hhe her former self 

Old Abe occasionally invaded the honey- 
moon pnivacy of the young couple, but no- 
body else cane, with one striking exception 
Mre Hollis declared that she had visited so 
many squires’ wives exactly alke that an 
entirely new variety ought to be refreshing, 
and it would be hard for her to miss the 
anuch wanted refreshment, The present 
‘Lady Thwaite right prove 2 great acquuihon: 
1m this way, and might be trotted out with 
the utmost benefit to her neighbours. Mrs, 
Holbs assured “‘ Peter,” truly enough, that 


the g woman had not been a bad cha- 
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racter, only a httle wild according to her 
station in hfe, Luckily for the peace of one 
comer of Eastwich, the Thwartes weie liter 
ally not at home when Mrs. Hollis left her 
own and her husband’s card for them. In 
return she had a angular scrawl wnitten by 
Lady Thwaite on her own responsibilty, 
She was much beholden to Madam Holliy 
for her bits of pasteboard. In the meanume, 
dunng the shooting season, she and Sir 
‘Witham had not a moment to spare, but 
later on af they should be passng Thorn 
brake they would look in. 

Mrs. Holks called the note deheous, 
showed st off to her Eastwich relations, and 
exhubited it generally, but nothing came of 


it Si Wilham and hus lady were never at 


Jersure, or they never happened to be passin; 
Lhornbrake, 7 aia 


One other visitor, a brave and gentle one 
in this case, would fain have entered the 
Whitehills gates again, held out the might 
band of fellowship, and done what she conld 
to bring order out of chaos. But Ins had no 
more power to refrain from abandonmg the 
couple to their fate, than she had possessed 
power to use her hold on the gratitude of 
the gurl Honor in order to win hei to for 
sake “the broad way and the green” 

‘That season's shooting at Whitehills was 
‘on the whole a prolonged, innocent, healthy, 
and y saturnalia Honorwent out every 
day with het husband and brought down as 
many birds as he did, though be had shot bigger 
anumals Old Abe was almost always in at 
tendance, fall of solemn importance and cun- 
ning delight Waterpark, like the other higher 
functionanes at Whitelulls, bad thrown up his 
commussion in disgust. It was charactenstic 
of Abe that though he boasted continually he 
was now free of every covert, water-mcadon 
turnip or stubble field on the property, in 


the nght of bus daughter, and could fire bis 
gun and when he chose, and dispose 
Of the products as he liked, at his own table 
orin the game shops in the neat town, he 


stole and snared and helped others to poach 
of m as much aol th No eads 
‘Rogers completed the party. No addi- 

tional men weie wanted for dogs guns, 
‘or game bags. Abeand Honor knew the dos. 
‘could control them. Zach “gun” cared 

ins or her weapon and bag, seeking no relici, 
scouting the bare suggestion of it. Honor 
pelted ber husband —_ see me ue 
to er at and 
eee ome, difsesity that the wiltul 
woman was kept from constituting herself a 
beast of burden to the whole party by sling- 
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ang all thew bags round her neck, and pihng 
ther guns on her shoulder, im order to parade 
the strength of which she wis so proud She 
had or fancied that her battered straw 
hat mterfered wrth her sum, and had replaced 
it sometimes by a cap of her husband’s, 
sometimes by one of her eipsy handkerchtefs 
The whole party lunched, or rather dined, 
together afield, on the most free and easy 
terms, but for Bull Rogers, who would always 
‘be minding his maonera However, a meal 
al fresco 1a not hike a meal withm doors, and 
Sir Wilham winced less often abroad than at 
home at words Lady Thwatte spoke and acts 
the committed Here it seemedno more than 
Hes-nips that she: al bes ot a kee 
or by 2 hedge, and smoke her pspe with the 
others, for Honor possessed the accomphsh 
ment of smoking m tts unvarmshed form, 
unhke the fine ladies who mbble cigarettes 
and ape, sn what they are pleased to consider 
a dainty fashion, the babrts—not to say vices 
ofmen Poor] ady Thwaite was more 
she smoked 2 short clay pipe coolly, m the 
frankest manner, exactly as men did for a 
physical solace after labour Ihe blue smoke 
curhng from her full red lips and rismg above 
her brown face, as she sat with her head 
back or resting on her hand, perfectly at her 
cane, did not seem so out of place when the 
green earth was around her, and the fle: 
clouds just tempering the sun i ats 2 
overhead 


‘The httle party pursued their game till mght 
fall, and trudged home all but dead beat, still 
hale and , content with their exploits 
hopeful of what to morrow held mm its lap It 
dad Pood or code noe the woah 
were or bad, to the hardy company 
could face soaking wet and dety the elements 
with marvellous equammty 

Seen ata hitle distance, Sur William’s shoot 
ing party was unquestionably grotesque, and 
excited no end of sarcasm and laughter, yet 
it 1s doubtful whether any other shooting 
party in the neighbourhood got as much plea 
enre out of their more civilised sport, and had 
as good a time of it 

metimes Sir Wilkam and Lady Thwaite 
varied their occupation by a day s fishing bat 
here, though she was atill more his equal and 
busked hus fhes and baited his hne as well 2s 
uawearily he ese compansonahp proved 
ly, lose companionship proved 
Tess succesful two were performng a 


mar the barony teen, cold be tore 
plauly heardalready But 1t was Honor wi 
= y= Twillam t love bis own woods gud 
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fields with a passionate fondness which would 
last to the day of his death, 

It was an evil ume for the husband and 
wife when even the last days of the pheasint 
shooting waned and the chill end of October 
gave place to a bleak November, which 
Began with carly black frosts that threatened 
to mar the prospects of the hunting field 
At thew best they were to the Thwaites a 
poor substitute for the sh A mect. 
and a run could hardly be conducted in a 
homely farmly fashion There were jeo 
man farmers in the field, no doubt, but 
the mass of the nders were Su Willmms 
fellow squires, who, though they had not ob 
Jected to Ins subsenption to the hunt, now 
showed generally asgreat a disposition to drop 
hm, as had ever displayed an mehnation 
to take hm up Evenaf they had done ather 
wise he would have resisted thei overtures, 
for he had passed from neutrality in polities 
to bitter rachcabsm But it was not pleasant 
to encounter old ecquaintances and be dis 
mussed with compassionate nods, or to see 
them turn their heads in other directions 

Sur Willam could nde, but Lady ‘Thwaite 
could not She had never been on an animal 
more dignified than a donkey 1 her hfe Lhe 
redoubtable champion of Amvonian ferts on 
foot among the beasts of the ficld and the 
birds of the aur, the fine figure of 1 wom 
walking in her half-gipsy guise, was reduced 
to hel; 6 and sat like a sach of comm 
the saddle She was not too proud to con 
quer her deficiencies, she had comage enough 
to surmount any difficulty, but she showed 
herself too impatient to learn slowly and 
surely After one or two premature catra 
ordinary appearances m the hunting ficld, 
and “spills ’ which made the M F H shaun 
stand on end, Sir Wilham withdrew on his 
‘own account, and induced Honor to absent 
herself from the diversion of the season 

Lady Thwaste detested driving She took 
halfa dozen tnals of her carnage, and then 
sud it made her sick She had employed it 
in order to go to church in state It served 
as a sorry excuse for abstaming, that she 
could not nde the distance It went with 
out sa) that she could walk the distance 
hbalfa tames any day, and would have 
indignantly rebutted the statement that she 
ght suffer fatigue by the exertion 

‘With the falling leaves, the dank mists 
which are so conspicuous a feature of Fast 
wich, and the shortenmng days, the newly 
wedded par found ther open-air resources 
largely gone, and were driven within doors 
‘Tt was as of the wauling utterances of the 
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prophet were sounding afresh, “The summer 
mm past; the barvent m coded, and ye are not 
saved * 

Long before his marriage had left hm un- 
donc, Sir Wilham had awakened from his fit 
of rage and despa, as he bad awakened 
many a time fron the madness of drink, to 
be sensible that Honor Smith was no wile for 
hum He knew that he had better cut off 
Is nght hand or pluck out his night eye than 
wed her, that such wedlock ld certainly 
be lus, probably her rum. 

But he had also said to himself that 1t was 
too late to repent, that he could not Icave a 
woman who had trusted him i the lurch, that 
they must go on and take then chance, and 
God have mercy upon them both, 

It was incredible at first, besides: x 
tremely vexatious and humilaung to Sir 
‘William, to find that in so short a tunc he had 
acquired something of the tone of the class 
he had renounced and detested. IIc did his 
best to hide the unwished for acquisition and 
rush at out of him, but it rose from its ashes 
and forced him to own that, be his pringples 
what they mught, he could never be again what 

bad been, before he entered on his inhent 
ance, and moved for a bref space on terms of 
equahty in more intcliigent and cultivated 
ancks, He might be a social outcast, 
doubly repudiated, but he could not retuin 
to his ongnal obscurity and lve and die the 
common working man he had started i hfe, 
with his great succession no better than a 
wild dream, 

‘When Sir William went back to his books, 
to tide over the dull, dark, winter days, he 
tned to take Honor with him, He would 
read to hei what she might care to hear, as 
he had read the racing calendar and the 
details of the last murder to old Lady 
Fermor 

But Honor could not abide books, what- 
ever the subject The very sight of print 
‘was disagreeable toher _ She would not have 
listened even could Sir Wilham have hit on 
registers recording the expenence of mighty 
hunters and great sportsmen, or the nature- 
1p art of those word pamters of the woods 
and fields, with their teenung life, m which 
she had lived. She cared for the things 
themselves, but not for the finest reflectons 
ofthem The bare obstacles of his measured 
voice, and a style of expression less homely 
have enough to deprive sym 
pathy with the reader 

Lady Thwante could hardy work unless in 
the coarsest make-shift for sewpg, and sho 
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hated such woman's work next to liste: 
sermons, with which she always conf 
‘lustentng to reading. 

She moped and wandered about reatlessly 
and aunlessly, went conatantly to het father’s 
at Hawley Scrub, at the most ill timed 
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self to lis wife's wild habits, for a fonger 
fume than could have been looked for from 
tum. He had never sturked acknowledging 
lus father m-law or even his connections by 
marmage at the Quarmes What had he 
been that he should treat the roughest fellows 
as his infenors, or behave as if he were 
ashamed to be seen m the company? He 
went with Lady Thwaite both in broad day 
and under cloud of mght, when the fancy tool 
he, to Hawley Scrub. He showed no pro 
vocation, which was, doubtless, because he 
cared too hitle for his privileges, on seeing, 
2s he could not fal to see, that old Abes 
ways were unchanged Lady Thwate was 
more ed than Sur William, and went 
so far as to rate her father soundly for trench- 
ing on “‘the nghts of things" “These birds 
and hares are Will's and mine, father, You 
are welcome to a share—your share of them, 
but you ought to be content with that. It 
amt serving us far to make them public 
property, or to put them away on the sly to 
fill your pocket when you've everythmg you 
could wish and nought stinted to you, and 
Will do baye come down handsome to the 
boys” At other times she took the matter 
as an excellent yoke, and laughed long and 
loud at the contradichon. For Abe himself, 
he was always complacent, cunning, and a 
tufle cringing 

Nether cid Sur Wilham decline to accom- 
pany bis wite to the Quarnes, or to be pre- 
sent when the Quarry gossips, men and 
women, came to Whitehills, to jom im the 
family meals, to marvel st the splendour of 
Honor's drawing-room, and to soil ita flaunt- 
ing finery with their hob-nailed boots and 
smutty o greasy fingers Sur William bad re- 
tumed to the anks of the people, and he must 
agcept his natural associates. So far as they 
were concemed, any momentary sense of feel- 
ing abashed, by findmg themselves among 
surroundings so different from their own, 
‘yanished rapidly before their engrained brain- 
less eftrontery. 

Tt was n connecton with the Quarry folk 
that the smouldermg discord m the situation 
took shape, and threatened to burst into a 
blaze, ‘These natives of Eastwich were a 
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specially tmcouth, violent, Capercgtih set a 
le. no modesty, 
vould bave held back « title even from 
Lady Thwaite’s boisterous, lavish invitations, 
and Sir William’s grave endorsement of the 
sane, ‘The Quarry men and women had 
no respect for themselves or for others, 
otherwise they would have let the master 
of the house alone in his peculiarities. He 
did not impose the restraint he put on himself 
on any of them. He did not even restrict the 
mistress of the house, when, knowing what 
her guests liked best, she caused ale and gin, 
tum and brandy to flow freely. The mirth 
grew fast and furious in consequence, the 
talkers shouted, qyarrelled, and had occasion- 
ally to be dragged asunder, as they were 
about to close in hand-to-hand fights. Never 
had Whitehills beheld grosser scenes, even 
in the drunken days of the Restoration, or 
the rude revels of Mediceval times. But Sir 
William was well enough acquainted with 
such brawls, though he had never before 
known how brutal and sickening they could 
present themselves to a sane onlooker, who 
endured them while he sought to keep the 
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Pe Nevertheless the detachments of Quary 
men were by no means satisfied with being le 
to follow their debased inclinations. They 
felt atronted _ ithe bat or op it 
might be, spoilin, true fellowshi not 
affording 8 good example in drinking deeply 
and steadily. They were secretly enraged 
with the man and inclined to vow vengeance 
upon him, when with his conscience torment- 
ing him and all the higher qualities he pos- 
sessed reproaching him, he still doggedly in- 
dulged them to the top of their bent. 

The women—the greatest gadders from 
house to house, the biggest scolds, the most 
ragged slatterns, and in self-defence, perhaps, 
the most frequent drunkards of all the work. 
ing women far and near—tumed, too, upon 
the man who, though he had a whole cellar 
full of drink at his disposal, was not enticing 
their men by his abuse of it to spend their 
children’s bread in the alehouse, What busi- 
neas had Honor Smith with a husband who 
was not only a titled squire and had made 
her Lady Thwaite, but who could not take 


@ glass like his neighbours? For e young pursued 


unmarried woman, she had not been so far 
behind her matronly friends. It was not 
‘onc glass or two either that would go to 
Honor’s head ; she need not try to make a 
fool of them by coming over them with a pre- 
tence of, proper all of a sudden. 

Te wonid have heen the lact thaneht which 
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would have entered Lady Thwaite's mind to 
Pretend to be other than the wild reckless 
woman she was. She did not require the 
gosding and taunting which met her on all 
sides from her coarse, stupid, envious cronies, 
ee display ig in her worst colours, to 

implied opposition, including her 
husband's, 

If these riotous tempters had known it, 
they had & powerful ally in Lady Thwaite’s 
breast. She was not dull as they were; she 
was not book-learned, but she had plenty of 
mother wit, as well as an overweening pride 
and a passionate temper. She had been ac- 
customed, in the days which seemed far off 
now, when she had sprung up from aneglected 
Tittle git] into a strong, capable woman, to be 
@ person of importance in her family and 
circle. She had not thought often of Sir 
William's condescending to marry her. Since 
he had told her his story on the evening of 
the hay-making, her thought had been to 
stand by him and atone to him for the injus- 
tice which had been done to him, Her 
heart had grown soft to him; she had been 
very happy in those September and October 
day's in the woods and fields, 

But for that very reason Honor had beea 
quick to detect the slightest sign of what she 
must as recantation and rue on his 
side, She had been galled by the faintest 
token of disapprobation and disappointment 
from her husband. In place of seeking to 
submit to his judgment and to suit herself 
to his testes, she flourished her independence 
and opposition in his face and in the faces of 
her friends. 

He remonstrated with a reservation, be- 
cause he knew in his heart what she suspected, 
while the suspicion was driving her mad, that 
he had no trae love and fond edmiration for 
her, such as might have caused him to over- 
look her faults, or to win her from them, by 
[tient devotion. Her conduct was offend- 
ing and incensing him, and the more he grew 
offended and incensed the more contumacious 
and audacious she became, 

‘The couple took to going their different 
ay (apoosecst Sir William sulked and sat alone 
in his topsy-turvy, disorderly house of White- 
hills, while Lady Thwaite roamed abroad and 
her vagaries wherever the vagabond 
impulse of the moment drove her. The re- 
sult was that she was from home at all hours, 
and was frequently to be found in any com- 
pany to which he had an objection, When 
called in question for her behaviour, she 
either asserted her right to do as she chose, 


or marie @ feint af deceiving her hnehand 
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But che did the last with so brazen a face and 
so carelessly, that 1t looked and sounded as 
af ahe either told falsehoods and cheated for 
the mere pleasure of the thing, or sought to 
put # freah insult on Sur Wilham. 

‘The roar and surge of domeste discord 
rising and swelling filled the ears of the prin- 
crpala in the strife, even of the mmor per- 
formers mn the household contest, so that 
they could not distinguish the loud, vehe- 
ment condemnation of the world withont 

Old Abe remonstrated anxiously, “ Lass, 
what are you about? Be you going to 
your luck and waste your fine|fortune? Is 
there an evil spimt m you? No man bor 
will long stand the treatment you are giving 
he. I have seed a man take a stick or a 
poker to his wife, and break her head or go 
nigh to bram her, for a deal less.” 

“Never mind, father, Sir Wilham will not 
break my head or brain me I can take care 
of myself, and I'll do what I bke Maybe 
there 1s a devil im me—leastways I'll not 
stand his cold looks and sour fault-findings 
Who axed him to leave the fine cattle he 
consorted with? Let him go back to them, 
if he will have them and ther way” 

The cnsis could not be long deterred, when 
a house only built the other day was already 
shaking to its sandy foundation. 


CHAPILR XX1V—THE BkAST WALLOWS IN 
THE MIRL, 

Lapy Trwaits’s last tran won had 
‘been to walk over to Hawley b, before 
the wintry daybreak, to meet and wam a 
brother of the dead Hughie Guild, whom 
even the shuffling Abe did not countenance, 
and whom Sir Wilham had been roused to 
threaten he would hunt oft of his plantatons: 
and bnng before the justices. 

Hughie Guild had perished in his com 
paratively innocent youth, or he rmght have 
been the best of his race —anyhow the re- 
maining Guilds were well known to be the 
worst livers m the pansh, women as weil as 
men of them were abandoned to shameless 
vice. It was only lately that Lady Thwaste hed 
renewed her acquaintance with the Gutlds, 
and Sir Wilham had sworn she should not 
enter their house, or he would know what to 
do. Lady Thwaite, after she had got Zac- 
chary out of danger, demed that she 
had been near the Guilds’ house, and an- 
nounced her mtention of visiting her most 
intimate friend at the Quames, where Sir 
‘Wilham no longer offered to accompany her. 

‘When there she was plied with jeers and 
sneeis at Sir William as a pattern-card, & 
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great hulking reformed water-drinker, and she 
was taunted with her subjection to hun. 

‘She defended him hotly for a time. “You 
are not to say il of my man Sir William 
He's a deal too good for you and the hkes of 
you. You are not fit, the best of you, to hold 
acandletolum. He have come of gentle 
folks, and he was hand and glove with gen- 
tlefolks so long as he chose, but he hked his 
freedom and he liked me." 

She did not care that anybody should 
blame him save herself, she only changed 
ber tone when some persons hinted broadly 
that he must have altered bis mind, and could 
not think very much of her after all. She 
was to be ped, with a husband at once a 
squire, and not a roystering squire, but a 
nonsuch Whatever ther men were—poor 
quarrymen, never out of the ale house—at 
Teast they ‘were no better than their wives, 
and could not mdulge in despising them. 

Honor cried out she was as good as Will 
‘Thwaite any day, she was no man’s slave, 
and she began to dnok and shout, gossip 
and sing snatches of songs When she re- 
turned to Whitehills it was with an unsteady 
step, @ blazing face, and clouded eyes. 

‘Sir Wilham sat warting for her in the com- 
fortless room, without the vestige of a woman's. 
presence in tt—not a bit of darning, or an 
ironing blanket, or a screen hung over with 
white clothes, such as bad marked his sister 
Jen's home, He bad discovered by this ume 
that though Honor had not been at the 
Guilds’ house, she had gone out at break of 
day to keepan appointment with the scoundrel 
Zacchary Guild. 





The husband was at his post m a white 
heat of fury, meamng to charge ber with a 
violation of all duty to him, an utter dis- 
regard of his credit and her own. But the 
sight of her, as she stumbled into the room, 
gazed at him with halt blank eyes, and bioke 
mto senseless laughter, stopped him. He 
stared at her m return with such a look of 
wild despair as to penetrate even her dazed 
facuities, then she made some foolish excuse 
and left him 

‘When Su Wilhara Thwarte was by hunself 
he clenched his fists snd ao a his feet 
quiverng with passion. it ss all over,” he 
aid aloud, “peace and credt are both done 
for. I did not mean it when I said I would 
return to the ranks of working men, and when 
I marned that woman I thought she was true 
as steel, and would help to me true to 
myeelf and her. But I have seen it coming, 
and now there 1 not a gram of hope left. If 
you were here, Jen, you would release me 
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from my word, and pray to God to forgive 
me, for now, a6 I am a sinner and mated to 
a sinner, there 18 nought remaming to me but 
ta drown care, and drink myself blind and 
deaf and dead to what Ihave made of my 
life" 

‘He staggered to the door as if he were 
drunk already, went out mto the darkness, 
walked to the nearest ale-house, which was 
shut up for the night, thundered at the door 
there fll the amazed and alarmed landlord 
granted tum admittance Then, against law 
and gospel and Will Thwaite’s word to his 
dead sister, he sat pourmg out and emptying 
glass after glass of ficry spurts faster than he 
had ever done an lis wild youth, til! he was 
past thinking, past fechng. 

Before the week was over the hue and 
ery rose that Sir Wilham Thwaite, who had 
disappeared from church and market, was 
never out of one ale-house or another, 
he was drinking himself mto 2 Innate asylum 
or the grave, m the lowest company , that he 
had become 2 common biawler, with whom 
the police would soon be compelled to snte- 
fere This was what had come of his not being 
able to dnak his glass of port hke a Christian 
gentleman and squi¢ Many people had 
pomnted out what such unbecoming estrava- 
gant abstmence portended, what been 
its ongin and what would beitsend. It was 
but an mterlude between a drunken scamp’s 
fits of debauchery, After the low marnage 
he set ae eae we farsber cannes was 
there of his ung his pledge, or promise, 
or whatever it might be? 

Lady Thwaite was subdued for a time. 
“What's come ove: you, Will?” she asked 
almost tumdly, ‘you who would not taste 
dnnk, to take to it all of a suddent, and lke 
a fish, But you needn't go to them ale- 
houses and taverns where you are a maiked 
man, Have your hquor here, where nobody 
has any nght to forbid you, and you'll have 
nobody to quarrel with m your cups.” 

“What! you don’t think I should quarrel 
with you, my lady, not though we were two 
at a trade?” he said savagely “Ah, you 
don't know me yet, Besides, I prefer taking 
my sprees on my Own account, and not at 
home. We have not pulled so well together 
of late that we should risk keeping company 
when wit 1s out. Iam not come to the lowest 
pass that I should st in my own house of 
‘Whitebills—the old Thwates’ house, con- 
En til e peneh ced ini el ree my 
wi we quarrel, a it, and agree again 
like the vilest wretches in the barracks,” 

Tt wag only once Will che wast mah 
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strange humubty forher. “ Did you ever hear 
of me or know me as a drunken drab—am 1 
ke 1t?” 

But he broke away from her, and she de« 
‘usted from all further expostulation with him. 
Nay, in place of seeking to reclaim and re 
strum hum, nape as if she were thence- 
forth set on hum on and exasperating 
him to the utmost pitch, She pursued her 
own course not only without hesitation, she 
threw herself mm his way, crossed his path, and 
defied lum when he was more bhe a mad 
aounal than 2 sane human creature. 

But Sur Wilham was not leit altogether 
undefended and uncated for Go when and 
where he liked, to ale house or tavern, whun 
he stumbled out of it, he never failed to find 
one faithful frend, whether the miscrablefellow 
Anew it or not. Bull rb was a sober lad, 
though he could indulge at a time m a single 


that glass or a couple of glasses, but nothing 


‘on earth would induce him to dnok with hrs 
master. He tured away hus eyes from Sir 
‘Wilbam's debasement He never spoke of 
at voluntanly, When assailed with gibes 
and mockery, he said stoutly and loyally all 
that could be urged im defence of a lapsed 
sinner Bill was constantly hovering shame- 
faccdly in Sir Wilham's neighbourhood, ready 
to offer um his servant's arm if the Squue 
would accept tt, wary to follow and 

him in sight, if he waxed funous at being 
what he called tracked and spied upon, to 
prevent his shpping mto pond or ditch, or 
lymg down 1n the frost or the wet, on the 
withered or sodden grass, and dying a dog's 


‘Tt was in vain that Sir Wilbam stormed 
and threatened, “Do you think I wish you 
to be rumed as fasteand sure 2s myself, Bill? 
Ain't you a precious sight better chap than 
your master? Don't he know it to his cost? 
But be aun’t such a selfish brute ab to wish 
you to pay the piper, and to have your 
destruction to answer for, m addition to hs 
own and that of a few more fools. Come 
along, Bull Rogers, and I'll stand you a treat. 
Well swallow something hot and strong. 
Till ap you an old soldier's song, and we'll 
have a rare blow out, and make a mght of at. 
No, you won't? Then I'll be hanged if you 
shall play the flymg scout at my expense I 
give you your leave, lad, from this day, with 
@ month’s wages, Who sends you on your 
dashed prying errands at my heels? Not 
Honor? Much mght she has to meddle. 
Or 1s it somebody else whose name I'll never 
speak again with my polluted lps? She was 
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No, no. Thats false ax the place I'm bound 
for, She was as innocent as the babe un 
‘born, only she could not touch pitch and be 
defiled, It was I who was the beast I have 
always been.” 

One day about this tme, Sir William was 
walking down the mddle of Knotley High 
Street, as if challenging any man to say his 
gait was disorderly, and his dress slovenly, 
when he felt 2 clap on his shoulder. 

“Hallo | Thwaite,” cned the insolent voice 
of Mayor Pollock ‘I hear you have come 
out of your shell, shpped your cable or your 
moorings, or what shall we call it? since I 
saw you last. My dear fellow, I ike you a 
thousand times better for it, I have only 
one crow to pluck with you, Why will you 
descend to the gutter, and not go to the bad 
im good company—that of gentlemen lhe 
your—ahem! forefathers? 1 assure you 
that you would find it more agrecable, sf you 
would only try us, and we should make you 
heartily welcome, Come to my den and 
Inve a game at bilhards and a glass of beer 
Or grog, if wine don’t suit stomach ” 

fut Sir William sbook him off “I'll see 
you far enough first, Major Pollock, If Im 
gong, to destruction, and I ain't the one to 
leny it, ot shill be with humble folk, who 
are as low as 1 ever was, it shan’t be for the 
entertamment and profit of them that calls 
themselves gentlemen Whatever I aia or 
May sink to, me and my mates don’t care to 
eam a penny, with our tongues in our checks, 
from our neighbour's sin and shame.” 

There was another incident in Sir William 
Thwaite’s Instory winch belonged to ths 
period. Parlwment was dissolved, and a 
general electon ensued, bringing ‘politcal 
agents and men from a distance, to town 
and burgh, to contest interests keenly, and 
canvass hotly for votes in houses which the 
visitors would not otherwise have entered 
Ly one of those which 
happen at least as frequently in real life as in 
novels, Will Thwaite’s old commanding 
oficer, Colonel Bell, who had retumed from 
Tndia, was nearly related to one of the can 
chdates for the favour of this section of 
Eastwich, and came down with him to Knot- 
ley to help his cause 

Tn examming the lists of voters, the name 
of Sr Wiliam Thyme, of reeled 
tarned up, Colonel Bell immediately recog- 
used it, and, upon a few inquines, found that 
the later career of the young man had 
yery much what might have been expected 
from certain early 1m hus hfe 

‘The officer hinted hrs acquamtance with 
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the baronet in his chrysals condition, and 
went on to admit that in fact, he nas the 
colonel who had given Sir Wilham Thwaite 
tus discharge from her Mayesty’s service. But 
being the soul of honour, and a man who did 
not care to present brmself m an undignified 
light, the gentleman kept to hunself theoffence 
and the impending punishment which had 
ummediately preceded the discharge The 
inevitable result of hrs reticence was that he 
found humself pressed to accompany the can- 
didate, und use the officer’s supposcd in 

fluence with Sw Wilham, who was understood 
to be mdrfierent to politics, to vote for the 
nght man, 

Colonel Bell yiclled against his judgment 
to the pressure put upon him, and drove im 
a carnage full of ardent electors, who would 
take no refusal, to Whitehills 

Lhe visitors expenenced more regret for 
the dctenoration of the fine old place than 
for the degradation of the new squire Ther. 
were traces of changed days a the party 
drew near the house Of course, Sir Wal 
Itom’a chsmpation had becn of a cheap and 
mean orde: compared with that of some of 
his ssors «He hid etill an ample 
supply of ready money to squander and 
work mischief with, none of the grind old 
trees had been felled the park had not 
been used for grazing purposes, and suff 
cient time had not elapsed for vely con 
spicuous signs of downfall m other respects 
No gate was off its hinges, no fence was full 
of holes, no path positively overgrown But 
the exquisiic dainty trimness of an English 
gentleman's place, which had been con- 
Spicuous m the date Sur John’s day, was 
wanting Weeds were cropping up, borders 
left ragged, branches broken uatnmmed 
Some cottages which the young squire had 
begun to build, in which he had taken an 
stood half built, as the masons 
had left them on the first of the winter 
frosts. In the meantime the builda had 
come to grief, and failed to fulfil Ins con- 
tact. But no fresh contract had been en- 

into, and the uncompleted houses, 
unfulfilled promses, appealed moum- 
to the passerby ‘Lhere had been 
fastuoned lamp, smee the days of 
and ther extinguishers, which, though 
used, was left to hang wm ite place 
pmncipsl gate it was supposed to 
‘thick, dim glass had been smashed 
ind remained in a few jagged frag- 
the metal framework A baker's 
ought to have been taken round 
h of the house, had boldly dnven 


i 


sun 


f 
E 


seq 


‘up to the front entrance and stopped the way, 
aa if there were no chance of a dispute with a 
vehicle of Igher estate. The thin wedge of 
neglect and aggression was mtroduced, and 
the rest would follow, until the house became 
as great a wreck as its master. 

Lady Thwaite was abroad, as usual, and, if 
she returned 1n time, did not show her face 
amidst the tawdry epleadour of he: drawing 


room 

Colonel Bell did not thmh the baggard- 
faced tan im the rumpled, mud bespattered 
clothes, m which he might have slept for a 
week, who reluctantly came m answer to their 
summons, was an improvement on his young 
sergeant. The latter, in spite of his fits of 
excess, had been wont to turn out on parade 


scrupulously neat and smart, as became a him 


it soldier, 

“ How are you, Thwaite ? You see I have 
looked you up when I am in the country,” 
stammered Colonel’ Bell a little nervously. 
“1 have come to ask a fuvour fiom you 10 
Tepewing our acquaintance Will you, if you 
have 20 objection, Jend your tuppert tomy 

on the hustings and at the polling 
booth next week?” 

Sw Wilham did not tke the hand held 
out. He stood still, and glared with his 
blood shot eyes at the speaker. 

“ Tt wasn't I who ever asked any favour of 
you, Colonel Bell, that you should seek a 
return from me," he said in a thick, altered 
voice “You have forgotten, sir, or your 
wits are wool gathering It was my poor 
ster Jen. Do pa remember her, or was 
she too humble a fot to stick mn ) our memory? 
I was told that she went down on her marrow 
‘bones to you, though she was @ proud woman 
in her way, was Jen, f you had knowed it, 
but you pushed her away, and said disesphne 
could not be set aside, not though a woman's 
heat were to break—as hers was broken by 
that date—or a young rascal be doomed to 
the gallows, smce there was nothing else he 
could hope for after that moming’s work ” 

He stopped speaking to a dumbfounded 
company, while Colonel Bell, mth a face 
as red 8 fire, or his old mufty, muttered— 

“] thought rt had been made up, and the 

it forgotten,” and began to back to the 


But Su Wilham arrested bm,“ When ot 
comes to that, you did your duty, old Bell— 
we're meeting a3 equals to-day, ain't we? 
which 1s more than 1 ever did I can't ask 
yOu or your friends to eat or drink with me, 
for though we're socal equals, you and I 
now that would not be fitung. But you're 
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welcome to my vote, though, bless you! my 
presence on the hustings would be no credit 
to yourman I can simk up with the mick 
to the booth, and give you what Jen herself, 
had she been here and a voter, would have 
given you freely, man For though you were 
hard we always held you honest, and though 
you helped to do for me—that's neither here 
or there, I was going to the dogs anyway, 
and would have reached them im the long 
Tun without your aid, I take it. I have that 
faith m you and your choice that I believe it 
will be the country’s own fault—ns it was 
mine—af at don’t do as well as it deserves 
under the rule of the likes of you, old Bellt” 
“What strange character!" Who was 
Jen?” “ What on egrth had you to do with 
gimng him Ins discharge, Colo- 
nel?” “At least we've got his vote, which 
was what we wanted,” was chorused round 
the ofticer when the party had reached ther 


“ Yes, yes, you've got his vote, and I really 
believe you've me to thank for it,” sud the 
Colonel, wiping his forehead , but I'll be 
shot af I undertake such another encounter 
on your account, Charbe, ‘Ihat fellow 
‘Thwaste must have been as mad as a hatter 
from the beginning Scrapes? oh! of course 
a fellow hike him was safe to be in a thousand 

” 


‘Some of the stories with which the country 
was nnging reached Lady Fermor. Then she 
assailed her grand daughter in the privacy of 
the old lady's dressing room =“ Have you 
heard the news, {tis? Sir William Thwaite 
has broken out, and sits drinking himself to 
death with carters and quarrymen, and 
tramps, for anything I cantell ' The speaker 
fixed her hollow, gleaming eyes on Ins's face, 
and spoke with dehbesate ness. “He and 
his beggar wife are at ers drawing, $0118 
feared murder may he erent and some 
body hung for it What do you think of that 
for your work, gul? We have all got our 
sins to answer for, but I should say that was 
something to have on one’s conscience ” 

“Tris not my work, and it need not he 
heavy on my conscience,” protested Iris, 
mith her whitenmg face. But though she 
knew she spoke the truth, and would not be 
silent, because she was not afraxd to main- 
tam her rwnocence in such heanng, when 
she got to her room she shed bitter tears 
*Grandmamma accuses me, and Lucy bids 
me reyorce im having escaped such g muserable 
fate, and I—what can 1 do but cry to God 
to have mercy on His lost sheep, His lost 
children?” 


BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE NORTHERN SEA. 
Br M. LINSKILL, 
AurHor oF “CcEveosx,” “Hacau," “Ropaet Hott’s ILtvsion,” ETC. 


cnarrm. xuv—Gny A comtrimyn sipz, _ “You won't know me, I'm Margaret 


2” Sharpe,” she said in a pleasant and rather 

rn eaoicsrapeh er iprae refined voice, “ Ambrose Sharpe's wife. And 
Sdainag evel eoraete, wee tack ar my busband’s working at Yarrell Croft. He 
Weigiacctdelag. sack mesdteecwe took the picture home yesterday morning all 


Stonon Bust! The Spemck Gide right; and Mr, Richmond sid "at Aaabrone 
F the com in the fields be ever so scant, As to tell you 'at he liked it very much’ 
T’ tee aa little gladness about the har _ “ Oh, thank you!” said Mr. Bartholomew, 
vest-time, a little mirth, much picturesque: foncealing bis amusement, “thank you, 1 
ness, an odour of old axtociations. In some hope you haven't had to come up from the 
‘of these far-away northern districts the Village on purpose to bring the message? 
reapers yet reap with sickles, as they did in , “No, sit, no, I haven't. But I told Any 
the days of Boaz; and the maidens follow Drove I'd let you know; 20 as he mightn't 
‘after the reapers as the maidens were follow- have tocome up here after his day's work, 
ing when Ruth came timidly into the barley. Gost f Ses There's no message to 
ie! 


Is, and when, rs * 
Sick for home, No, none, thank you. Good night.” 
Sho lod tne ad asa or” ‘A bet came fluttering insanely over the 
Dorothy Craven's barleyfield at Nether- sloping barley-stooks ; a late bird flew by on 
‘bank had been partly cut; the reapers were its frightened wing at Mrs, Sharpe went hurry- 
atill at work at the upper end of the field, ing into the shade. 5 
though the aun was already dropping over “This is new experience for you, my 
the edge of Langbarugh Moor. The goue father," Genevieve said, having humour in 
‘men and maidens moved in front of t her tone, 
Darley that was yet standing, waving its pale “It is, child. But—pardon me—I think 
geld inst the dark tonea of the we had better not talk of it, I cannot trust 
y Skirlaugh, in a scarlet shawl that myself to talk of it, not even to you. It is 
glowed in the last amber ray, was turning the ‘umusing ; and some day ¥ may laugh att all 
corn lightly on to the bands that her seven- But I do not think I shall. I have a curious 
years-ol nah was twisting; two young fecling about it—it is like the oppression 
“en were tying; Mark Ossett and his boy that is in the air before a thunderstorm.” 
allie were setting up the sheaves, ‘stooking” “But after the thunderstorm how good it 
fan.the word they used 5 and seeing that the is!” 
littl was hardly equal to the task, Mr. — “ Yes, it is good for the man who escapes 
mew came out from his cottage and the lightning stroke.” 
helped for an hour or ¢wo from sundown till What was he dreading? Genevieve won- 
after tife moon was up. Genevieve witha dered. Was his poverty a greater trouble 
light rfke helped Miss Craven to gather up to him than she knew? She thought she 
the strpy ears the stubble, knew the worst, Only that morning, giving 
“This is idyllic, if you will," said Gene- her a small sum for Keturah’s wages, he had 
view, resting on her rake, and pushing her smiled and said gravely that his purse was 
ide-brimmed hat away from her forehead, _ like the widow's cruse, in that it never quite 
“Te is the best thing left on this earth,” failed ; but she knew that more than once 
replied the overtasked artist. “IfIhad my it had all but failed; and, sadder still, she 
life to begin again, I would live it aut of also remembered that more than once she had 
doors, let the cost be what it might.” missed small treasures from the atudio ; and 
Presently the harvesters went home; the had guessed how they had been packed up and 
amen with the reaping-hooks over their shoul- sent away in her absence, It was a terrible 
ders, the women ith cans, baskets, babies, strait—its full ternbleness being something 
bottles, all made up into bundles together. not to be openly acknowledged even between 
They stopped a little by the stile to gossip; themselves. It would have been an added 
then @ woman came up out of the lane in pang had they known that it was much more 
‘moonlight, and along the field-path to where openly spoken of in Murk-Marishes, and in 
Genevieve and her father were atill sauntering the hamlets beyond. Keturah’s friends made 


to and fro. no mystery of the growing natrowness and 
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stratness of things at Netherbank, and the 
neighbourhood was curious about the smallest 
matters that happened there now It was 
mteresting to see a stately princess with a 
fine smile, with golden har, and ca 
dhesses, and Garmsborough hats, and to be 
smapelled to wonder how long it was since she 
had had a good dinner 

“The message brought by Mrs Sharpe had 
ats depressing as well as rts amusing side It 
was evident to Noel Bartholomew that he 
need expect no other message, and there 
fore no paymcnt, unl the second picture was 
fimshed antl senthome, He would take care 
about sending this one home There should 
be no invitation to Mi, Richmond to come 
and approve of hu work this time, All the 
swine, Bartholomew said to himself, that so 
far as his best skill could msure Ins success, 
there should be no room for disapproval, He 
knew himself to be working with more heart 
at this second picture it was promising bet- 
ter, and it offered more scope for 
tie work George Kirkoswald seemg tt, ex 
pressed positive dehght, and he was not 
81ven to idle exuberance of admuration. 

Tt was not quite a weck after the view of 
Yanc!l Cioft had been sent home when 
George came down, He had not heard of 
its removal , and nothing was told even to 
him of the manner in which Bartholomew's 
three letters had been responded to at last 

The garden secne was on the easel. [he 
ancient archway was completed Ihe ivy 
that covered the pillars threw out wild, care 
less sprays, the clematis on the trellis was 
1m ite summer stage of creamy, profuse blos- 
soming Beyond the archway there was the 
old fountam, the interwoven rose-sprays, 
some tall, waving gasses ‘The whole space 
of the foreground in front of the giteway, 
‘with the exception of the path, was one mass 
of gaceful, Inxunant, many tmted flowers 
Some of these Hirtholomew had pamtcd on 
the spot, choosing the few weeks during 
which Miss Richmond had becn at Danes 
Dorou,h, to make his excursions to Yartell, 
otherwise he had intended to mike an 
autumn scene. He was ghd now of the 
summer flowers, the white Madonna lies, 
the enmson Martagon lihes, the giett Aura 
tum and Jupanese hes On the Icft, some 
late puple and amber uses stood among 
the broad green leaves, the tall pale-blue 
larkspur—Yarrell Croft was famous for lark 
apa sood towcrmg against creamy bushes 

i ‘There were poppies here, fox- 
gloves » with quaint campanulas, and 
tufted meadow sweet. Some of these were 


shmere Academy,” George said. 
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only incheated 2s yet, and closer examination 
showed that the leafier portion of the work 
needed many a long hour of patent labow 

“You ought certainly to send this ta the 
“thee wm an 
omgmnalty about it that could not fail to 
make its mark.” 

“Pahaps Mr Richmond may choos to 
send it,” replied the artist, turmng to his work 
again, and beginning, with a cazeful hand, to 
touch some of the ins leaves with sunbgit. 
Genevicve was working ut her embroideiy, 
tiymg to copy some of the poppies m the 
pamtmy on to a panel that she was embioid- 
eting for a screen. “Its hike having pepe 
tual summer beside one,” she said, looking up 
at the canvas with unaffected pride “If ever 
J give a commussion for a picture it shall cez- 
tamly be for a garden of summer floweis ” 

Kirkoswald was making a mental note of 
the remark when there came o tapping it 
the studio dloor, Keturth thrusting in her head 
at the same moment —~ 

“Its Mus Richmond again,” she said ina 
breathless confidential nsper to Genevieve, 
“TI showed her tnta ¢’ sittmg-room, an’ i 
told her you'd be comm’ in a minute, an’ 1 
didn’t tell her ‘at Mr Kirkoswald was here ' 

Genevieve smiled, but she also blushed 
quickly. Why did Keturab think that it 
mattered about Miss Richmond knowing who 
way there? She saw that George had heard 
There was a change on his face, @ tightening 
of the muscles about his mouth. \ 

“1 wil go up with vou, if 1 may,” he sary. 
“J think it will be better,’ And Dartholomes 
hastened to add tht he would follow imine 
diately. Of coutse Miss Richmond bad come 
to pay for the picture that had been sent 
home, or at any rate to arrange alvoul the 
payment ‘he wea stiuck him with a 
sudden shame even 1s sit occurred bo him 
‘Was this the lesson that poverty was tuachmg 
him—this low care, this unworthy } eager- 
ness? Had he dechned so far in so a a 
time? He felt with bitterness that the seh se 
of unexpected ichef was almost an agttatio i 
toh 

Miss Richmond was sitting on the hitle 
chintz covered sofa when Genevieve went in 
wth George Kirkogwald. She had ananged 
tne cushtons about her, placed her feet on a 
footstool, and she sit there holding out a 
white, languid hand, hardly moving her coral- 
red hps m answer to Gcneweves greeting 
She looked at George Kirkoswald with a 
quite inscrutable look im her eyes, even he 
could not discem its hidden meaning. 

She sat m the same umpissive manner 
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when Bartholomew went 1n a moment or t3o. 
later. It was asrf she had come expecting 
to be entertamed, to have only to sit and 
watch, sit and Iisten, sit and yudge 

“expected to find you here,” she said to 
Kurhoswald, with intentness m her tone 
“"[hat was partly why I came I have not 
seen you since that day m Soulsguf Bight, 
when you disappeared so suddenly... How 
was 1t? 7 

“ How was it that Idisappeared? I think 
at was because I had to see Smartt again,” 
Kurkoswald rephed curtly 

“How meonvenient of Smartt! It must 
have spout your day,—your great day,” sud 
Dana with auld supercihousness “* Think 
of having to do without your lancheon, the 
chn aa, asit were! It fell very flat, I assure 
you-~if that 1s a consolation. Didn't you 
consider the lunchcon 2 very flat affair, Miss 
Bartholomew?” 

“It was not hyely,” Genemeve said. “But 
for me 11 was not the great event of the day, 
that ae come Delors Ly ig 

“OF course for you—you are allu to 
the Canon’s speech?’ Miss Richmond said. 
“It was beautiful It comes back to me hke 
an echo cvery now and then—always pte 
when I cant listen. Then 1 seem to 
the sound of it, to wish that 1 had never 
heard one word that the Canon said. As o 
tule, I don’t remember such things very long 
But I acmember that, 
10 remember words hke those quite distinctly, 
and tofeel that they have no power over you?” 

“‘T should say that the mere fact of your 
remembering them proves that they have 
powcr,” said Bartholomew. 

“Should you ?" said Miss Richmond, look- 
ing mto his grey, weary face with cunosity 
How old the inan was sceming! and how 
shabby and strange he looked! A contemp- 
tuousieply had been on her lips, but for once 
she held berself mn check. Was Bartholomew 
ul? Had some new mertal sufferng fallen 
‘upon him? It was amposmble that her small 
experiment coold have anythmg to do with 
the change in him——at had been so very 
small, and besides, it was over. Some 
conflict was going on, even now, 80 it seemed 
to Miss Richmond, ag she sat holding stronger 
emotions in restramt than anybody dreamed, 
stronger and stranger, Dad she know her- 
selt which was hatred that stirred within her, 
and which was love? She felt isolated as 
she sat there in the midile of the ttle group, 
wolated and defrauded She told 
that she was not misled by the dark look of 
pain that was upon Kukoswald’s great, square 


Tt 18 cunous, wn’t it, pected 
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forchead, and m tis deep set eyes. He was 
happy enov,u, confident enough, selfsatis- 
fed enough. And the pale, yellow haned 
gu) beside him—what need had she to be so 
pale, to st there with that look of sadness. 
and patience about her mouth? ‘Ihey had 
all they wanted, these two — Lhat letter of 
heis had had no teal effect beyond making 
them heep thei engngeiment secret for an hile 

‘That was something, but it was not enough, 
not enough for a wronged and despised 
‘oman. She could do more yet,—she would 
do mote, she told herself as she sat silently 
there, resting her chin upon her white, beautt 

ful hand, and looking out with a placid smile, 
In sinking any one of the three she woukl 
strike them all, this she knew certainly, and. 
more modes than one of stnking were within 
her reach now 

All this, and more thin this, passed with 
the swift indefiniteness of thought across her 
brain. There had been no long pause when 
she spoke again, tummg to George Kuk 
oswakl =" Do you hnow I was reading a 
volume of your pocms yesterday?” she said, 
speaking m her usual deliberate and expres- 
sive way, a way that made hei lightest wad 
seem important 

George started visibly, as xf he had beeo 
stung “Lam sorry you had no moe tnter- 
esting book,” he replied, tying to seem as 
unconcerned as might be under this uncx 
attack, for such he felt it to be. 

“1 could have had no book more mnterest- 
ing to me,” Diana sud “I bad halfforgot- 
ten it Thad entircly forgotten some of the 
poems. Shey secmed to struhe me in quite 
a new light—espccully some of your baltads, 
those written in umitation of the ancient 
ballads, Of course, you remember them all? 
‘What a wonderful one that long one 18, /he 
Doom of the False Knight. tt made wy blood 
mun quite chil” 

“ft makes mune run chill to thmk of 
having wntten it,” sad George, adding exte- 
nuatingly, “1 was only eighteen years old 
when { wrote it, 1f that 1 any excuse.” 

“Jughteen! Really! What an interesting 
boy you must have been,” said Miss Rich- 
mond, with a smile that, taken topether with 
the words, roused Genevieve's indignation to 
the utmost “i should like to have known 
you then,—at the time when you were wnting 
such poems as those about tale knights, and 
inconsement lovers umprisoned in moated 
castles, and forsaken maulens pining m lofty 
towers. ] am sure you were more intctestins 
then than you were later when I knew you 
better.” 
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Almost George Kirkoswald wished, as he 
sat there enduring with all the patience he 
had, that Miss Richmond would as a matier 
of mercy do the worst that it was in her 
power to do, then and there, 

Unfortunately xt had occuned to Diana 
also that there might be mercy m such @ 
course, other things occurred to her, and she 
wat mm no mood to be merciful She was 
decidedly sorry when George Kukoswald 
suddenly rose and prepared to depart 

“Ah! that us to escape my criticisms,” 
she said, puttmg out her band with the old, 
fine, graceful gesture that he knew. “If you 
had remained I had some passage ready to 
be quoted, and also a few that seem to me to 
need elucidation. Never mind I shall make 
you explain them to me another time. 
Good-bye They say authors are never ap 
preciated among their own people, but don't 
forget that we one appreciative reader " 

Ihe look of annoyance on Kirkoswald’'s 
face as he went out was almost amusingly 
unmistakable 


"1 used to think that George was not of him, 


what I have heard him term the genus srrz 
tabsle," srd Miss Richmond, using the Chis 
tran name with even more than her ordmary 
deliberateness 

“Tam afrad that alt people who produce 
anything—thit 1s, any teally creanve wok— 
are mote or less sensitive about it,” rephed 
Noel Bartholomew 

A pause followed It nas inevitable that 
Buttholomew should wonder what judgment 
Dsina Richmond bad pronounced upon hig 
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thought struck the girl suddenly, and abe felt 
a little sorry that at came so late 

“ You will excuse me?” she sad, turning 
gracefully to Miss Richmond = ‘1 will look 
after some tea. Our small handmaiden 1s 
not always to be trusted to remember” 

Then she went out, and sh Mss Rich- 
mond sat silently among the cusnons, silently 
turmng the turquowes the pearls She 
was perhaps unaware of fic smile that was 
creeping over her face It was not an en 
couraging smile Bartholomew felt that it 
would be impossible now for him to make 
any allusion to hs own work He might 


have asked Miss to go down to 
the studio, and see mn scene, but 
consideration res! from doing 
that, It was not fini be knew too 


well the unfavourable impression often 
duced upon an undiscerning eye oy noe 
completed panting No, he would be 
"courtesy required tat be shoul 'ey 
7 requ at 
some other But ibaa Ler anticy tod 
speaking as been ponderinj 
all the wl over fis last reoutky and nd 
only now ready to reply to it 
*T supy it 18 80,’ she sad , “1 suppose 
that people who do what us na> 
tuve work do get over sensitive, =. I think 
they always have miserable lives Yearo 
ago, when I used to read, I often read bio- 
graphies, and things of that kind I did it 
to please another, and it was a kind of task , 
but I did my task, and I have my reward 
now, mn feeling that 1 am « little less stupid 





work, and whether she was about to give ‘wa Lshouldhave been Still, 1am stupid, I 


Pression to her judgment now Quite wae) 
tentionally he had made an opening for bet} 
to dogo, yet he shrank from her opinion 2¢ 
@ man whore eyes hive been hurt shrinks 
pee the flare of gaslght Stull, be waited 
for at 

And Diant bnew that be 
was a little power im her hand, 
quick instinct that the people 
have who find pleasure wn gi 
divined instantly that the high 
of pun would be an absolate milence on the 
subject If he spoké, she was prepared , of 
he did not, she was prepared also No ad 
‘verse criticism of hers could fly so straight to 
ats mark os a dead silence She gave em 
phasis to at by leaning back a little on the 
sofa where she cat, and by slowly turning the 
rings thet were upon her hands, as some 
women do when they sit alone and forget 
themselves in thought Was she hentatng 
because of Genevieve's presence thete? ‘The 







+ Butare clever people happier for being 

_ 2, Are you happy, for mstance?* 
‘The question was like a shock, x came 
with s0 much force, so strong an undertone 
of feelmg, Nothing be simple, straight- 
forward answer was posible to Bartholomew. 
“No, he said plawly, “no, I am not 


‘Mise Richmond wes looking at him now 


she with the look that had been on her face that 


day when she had come down to the studio, 
a look from which all supereihousness, all 
hardness, all defiance was gone, 2 look that 
mught have been on the face of any tender, 
loving, suffenng woman that Bartholomew 
had ever seen Again it moved him to emo- 
tvon, and again his emotion had somethng 
1m at thet was shin to dread 

“ Newher am 2 happy,’ she said, speaking 
Slowly, yet with agitation “I am not happy, 
and lam sot good 1 might be both, it 
yet poamble to me to be both I feel that 
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And ob, how I tong for these things—for 
both these things! Can you believe me 
when I say so? It us true, I feel that tt w 
true. I know surely that af I were mmply 
happy, with 2 aumple, common kind of happi- 
ness such a8 others baye, then I mught be 
suaply good... And I conld do 

too, I could make others happier; I 

desire to do that, end 1 should have some 
heart in doing it... You cannot tell how 
different it would be xf I had hope of some 
day bemg a litle less weary, a httle less 
lonely, a httle leas unbappy than I have been 

But swe itvon,” began the 

it, surely, mn your position,” began 

grey, work-worn, care stricken artist—“ 

10 your position it 1s not difficult to be happy 
‘You speak of doing good , it 18 m your power 
to do almost limitless good, You know that as 
well, or perhaps better, than I know it, and 
you must also know the happiness that comes 
of making others happy, It wa platitude I 
‘am saying, perhaps . . .” 

“Tt a platitude , t 18 worse, it 18 a delu- 
mon," said Mus Richmond. “And I was 
not speaking of generalities ; you knew that. 
If 1 used vague terms I had a definite mean 
ing, and you knew that too But you chose 
to ignore it... You say you are not 
happy, yet I? put happmess away from 
yourself as if if were not worth having even 
‘when it 18 held out to you.” 

‘There was a pause, a little clatter of tea- 
cups outside the door, then Keturah came mn, 
round eyed, smiling, tehef on & tea- 
tray. But Mus Richmond would not stay for 
tea, Genevieve came into the room, Bar 
tholomew went out to see af the was 
there, and then Diana went away, aiently, 
Graciously, magnificently, as she had come. 

And she left silence behind her; but st 
was a loving, understandmg silence. She 
Jeft disappointment also, to be taken with 
the dinner of herbs next day, and for many 
days, but it was not an uncheerful disap- 
pointment, And it had its lesson. The 
teaching of that time bore fruits of mnght 
and sympathy after many days, « 


CHAPTSR XLV —SHALL LIFE SUCCRED IN THAT 
AT SEEMS TO FAIL? 
1 ft me ns 9 ware 


flea, a load! 
pon tee oes of iat Votes 
enon ee cmiiay | Oe othe West 


Wnt 


‘Lxss than a week after Miss Richmond 

tank Geegente wed. tclepram from York 
received a 

it was from Mrs, Warburton, the wife of us 

fnend. Her husband had been suddenly 
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taken Ulin London. He was there alone, at 
2 strange hotel; and she herself was too ill 
to go to him. Withm an hour after the 
receipt of this message George was on his 
way actoss the moor to Gorthwaite Station, 
a sroall station on a new branch line running 
direct to Market Studley. He had wntten 2 
note which old Charlock was to take to 
Netherbank. 

It was a sunny November morming when 
the note came down. The harvest was 
gathered at last, all save @ few acres of beans 
that stood blackening on the upland slope 
here and there. The leafless twigs swayed 
Ightly in the breeze, a few dull gold leaves 


surely were on the beeches, the scarlet rose-hips 


bnghtened the he: ws, great white whorls 
of yarrow flo m the waste places It 
was winter, but winter at its best and 
mildest. 
Noel Bartholomew read the note aloud, 
and he could not but see the change on his 
’s face , the fading colour, the look 
that was half disappointment, half some 
keener pam. He worked on a little quite 
mlently, touching the anthers of a white lly 
with crumbling red gold, then, at last, he 


“Tf there was anything that you could 
tell me, Genevieve, my child, you would 
tell me without hesitation?” he asked 


gently 

‘The quick colour came to the girl’s face 
She had been standing near the window, 
looking out over the hedge of bnght gucn 
holly, where the red berries were clustering 
and mpening among the leaves, She tumed 
when her father spoke, and came near to 
where he sat. Her face was full of per 
plexity, but she rased her eyes unshnok- 
tgly to his, 

“You are meaning with regard to Mr 
Kukoswald?” she said, “If you ask me to 
tell you, father, I wilt tell you all that there 
1s to be told.” 

“ But you would rather I did not ask?” 

‘The girl hesitated, 

“You know that silence us not congental 
to me?” she said, looking into hus face rather 
Pleadingly. “That 1s, uilencs between you 
aod me, I have never kept anything from 
you before, you beheve ig 

“I believe that—nay, more than that, I 
that it wa pam toyounow, Iam 
there 13 pain somewhere, J want to 
you from it, that 1s all.” 

But of I would rather endure it, of I have 
& strong reason for wishing to endure it a 
Ittle longer, you will not be angry?” 


go 


“No, I will not be angry.” 

‘There was a mildness about this reply that 
had a meaning of its own, a meamng that 
had to be suffered, 

“T hardly meant that, father,” Genevieve 
aud presently. “How could I, since you 
have never been angry with mein my life? 
« « I meant, will you still trust me?” 

“Of course, my child, I trust you. And 
what 1s equally to the pomt, I trust Kirkos- 
wald also,” said the artist, speaking with some 
fervency 

‘The gyri rose, and bent over the grey wan 
face that was so intent upon the white lilies. 
‘Was there a tear behind the kiss that she 


gave? 

“You may tinst him, my father, you may 
trust him == have promised to trust him 
always... Chere, that is a confession. It 


x all I have to confess ” 

“Not quite all, little one,” the artist sad 
with a quiver in his voice“ Not quite all 
He cares for you, that I know, that I have 
seen—he cares intensely, And you care for 
hum that also, I thnk I have perceived 
But I want to know one thing, 1 will ask 
only one , do you care enough for him to fec} 
that he can make you happy?” 

“Yé he cannot, then I cannot be made 
happy. If ths world holds any happiness 
for me apart from the happiness you make 
for me, then he has the key of it 1 care so 
much as that , will that content you ?” 

“If you are contented, my darling, if I 
know hit I may leave you contented and 
happy when I go, then I shall hve out my 
‘own few days the more happily for knowing 
at... Kiss me again, child. 1 shall do 
some good work to-day” 

Was Genevieve @ little relieved also? 
Canon Gabuel, gomg over alter luncheon 
with Mr. Severne, found a lightness i the 
atmosphere that he had not expected to 
find. Rumours of Bartholomew's unprosper- 
ousness had reached him, and pained him, 
‘exaggerated stories of the Yarrell Cioft pic 
tures had flashed out of a seeming daikness. 
‘Then when he had questioned Mr Severe 
he had found the curate unwilling to answer, 
‘unwilling rather than unable, and this eva- 
siveness had been more suggestive than any 
disclosures that he could have made, 

“think myself that Mr. Bartholomew is 
mot doing well,” the young man had sad 
wath a new gravity i hrs round blue eyes. 
Bat he would not say what made him thnk 
so, He was more observant than Peoule 
knew, and it was not lo be expecied 
bis powers of observation ebould fal bm 
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when he went to Netherbank. He had 


tabtes of the little household far better than 
Kurkoswald had understood them ; 
indeed st could hardly be said that the latter 
had noticed them in any particular degree. 
He was not naturally cunovs, and beng & 
little beyond the reach of Rumour with her 
hard eye and malevolent tongue, he had not 
‘been aroused to any suspicion, And indeed 
at would have taken a good deal to awaken 
him to any fear as to Bartholomew's well- 
‘being ‘The man’s name had been more or 
leas before the world for so many years, and 
had been so invariably associated with the 
of some worthy piece of woul, 
that it would have been almost impossible to 
immagine him in any strait, unless that strut 
had been brought about by some inexcusable 
waste ot extravagance, wad this he knew 
well had not been the case, When Krk. 
oswald had thought of Nocl Baitholomew’s 
afiaus at all, his thooght had mainly taken 
the shape of wonder at the man’s present 
eccentricity in choosing to lve in a thatched 
cottage with one madequate mardservant 
and the woid “eccentricity” had coveier 
all the rest, 6o fa: as Karhoswald was con- 


In excuse for hum—af he teed excuse—it 
may be said that there had been very litle 
at Netherbank to awaken suspicions un- 
awakened elsewhere, One year had not 
‘wrought any noticeable change in the dainty 
atrangements of the little sitting-room, the 
fresh flowers, or green, giaceful leaves were 
always there, there was no sadness in the 
canary s song, and the litle place bore the 
searching rays of the vfternoon sunshine far 
Detter than any of the dusty, shabby rooms 
at Usselby could bear it. Goorge Kirkos- 
wald had missed nothing from the accustomed 

and freshness that he appreciated 
so keenly, and it need hardly be said that 
he had missed nothing of bughtness o1 fresh- 
ness in Genevieve herself She had been 
little extra careful in her damtiness, that was 
all The cream coloured laces that she wore 
had been washed and roned (by her own 
hands) a little more frequently , uf she had a 
shabby gown she wore a pretty muslin apron 
with knots of ribbon all about it, and when 
the feathe: in her hat lost its cutl, she filled 
the bnm with scarlet rowan-beines and 
fronds of fern. 

This afternoon she had put on a pretty 
white mushn cap of ber own making, fasten- 
ang a knot of rove-huips and « bet of green 
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myrtle in the front of it Another knot of thogs finshed. If 1 can do that then hfe 
red berries adomed the fiont of her dress, will go a litle easier than it has done of 
which was of white blanket-serge. She had late.” 

taken a little extra pains because of the There was a bref pause, Genevieve 
happiness that seemed to be floating about seemed to be mstructing Sir Galabad, having 
the studio since that conversation in the a book of biographical sketches adorned with 
moming; and her father had given her an engravings for a text. 

extra kiss for her care, Nevertheless she “His hfe used to have quite a fascination 
was a hittle conscious of hei 1ustic decora- for me when 1 was a child,” she was saying, 
tions when the Canon went in. “Tt was so full of suffering, and he seemed 

« Altogether, I tee! to-day as xf old Winter to bear it so bravely, Now I do not hike to 
were trying to persuade me that he 1s as read it at all, because I cannot help teeing 
charmmng as any spring,” the Canon said, that he did so much to bnng hw suffermg 
being careful not to make lus comphment upon himself.” 
too personal, He was reheved; and relief — Batholomew smiled, and looked at the 
1s a thmng very apt to effervesce and overtll Canon as if struck by vome appositeness in 
the cup of satisfaction, bis daughter's words. 

Mr. Severne was admuring the garden-  ‘‘Sometimes it seems as if we all of us 
scene, which Genevieve was explaining to brought our suffeting upon ourselves,” he 
him. "Bartholomew had done painung for said, speaking in a lower vowce than befote. 
the day, the light of the November afternoon ‘It 1s bo easy to say, ‘Had 3 not done this; 
no longer serving his pupose. And he was had I only done that{’ But which of us 
glad to rest, glad to sit and talk with a frend knows what the end of that different event 
awhile, It was the best thing that could would have been? And small events widen 
come to him im life now. If any change | to such appallmg results, I once thiew a 
came to him, if, for mstance, Genevieve stone into the middie of the harhour at Deep- 
should leave him, then he would go and hve haven, it is a wide harbour, and 1 stood and 
a htule nearer to Thurkeld Abbas, sothat he watched the circles increasing till they touched 
could diop in at the Rectory whenever the the houses on cither side I ncver forgot 
Jonelincss that would come upon him should that. Sometimes in reading biog phy the 
tum to heartache. He had said this to analogy has seemed to me absolutely per- 
lumself before; and he thought of it again fect.” 
now as he drew a wide arm-chair to the fre Yes; that is one reason why biography 
for the old man and stimed the coal into. a 18 90 interesting,” replied the Canon, ‘and 
blue, ‘Lhe flames went up, crackhng, re- often, at the same time, so intensely sadden> 
jouing. ‘The warmth spread outward, min- ing, One can trace cause and effect so 





‘glng with fine sympathies, quiet, dearly, and there 1s indescubable pathos m 
yearnings , low-toned utterance of the ebb the idea that perhaps the man himself who 
and flow of thought, was tossed mm the widening curcles of « vent 


The conversation came round to the was perhaps unaware that any stone had 
aitist’s own affaire presently , but the Canon been dropped into Ins fate at all, 1 often 
only touched hghtly upon them, seemg it thnk of some of our popular contempoiares, 
‘was not required of him that he should do and wonder if any of them have any dread 
more. “And it isalt mistaken, this mmour, of the mevitable biography. Surly all 
thiy gossip?” the old man said. “I amglad hives are pot suited to duclosure, not 
of it, mote glad than I can tell you.” even when it 18 a firend who doe» the 

“ I do not know ail that has been said, of anatomusing!" 
course,” Laitholomew replied. “But there ‘Some of them may dread the truth being 
1s no tiuth 19 this that you tell me you have known,” said Baitholomew. ‘But for myselt 
heard, none at all. The young man was I have more pity for those of whom the truth 
thoughtless, careless, forgetful, anythmg you never can be tuld m its iptegnty, and who 
will, and perhaps rathe: wanting in courtesy know that st never can. ‘Lhey hive marred 
at the last, But there was nothing dis- hves; and the world looks on disapprovsngly, 
honourable, nothing. I have told you all. not Lnowing what it is that mars and hinders, 
And it wall over now, Iam working at the and perhaps imvenung some stupid, bind 
second picture with rather more zest for my theory to account for what it-cannot com 
work than I have had for some time, I prehend.... 1 wished once to take the 
hope I shall be able to keep at up thiough biogapher’s pen in hand myself—that was 
the water, til 1 get some of these other years ago, I had 2 stiong desire to tell the 


atory of z friend of mine, 2 youn artist 
named David Elseker," . 

“ Elseker | I know the name,” said Canon 
Gabriel ; “and I think I know where there 
So onic este 
scapes, To tof my lief 
at Kingsworth Hall, near Bristol, They used 
to interest me; and I have wondered that 20 
little should be known of the artist." 

“ Nothing more will ever be known of 
him now,” said Bartholomew. “ It is fifteen 
years since he died; he died at the age of 
thirty-four; and his ‘death depressed me for 
weeks, it was so very like a murder to me, 
People said he ‘ied ‘of consumption ; but I 
had my own opinion about that. I had 
watched lnm from the time he wis twenty 
years old. Fe ree ak teen ee 
customm-house at aven— perhaps it 
might be speaking of Deephaven just now 
that made me think of him; his father was 
in the same office, so that between the two 
they managed to make a very fair income for 
people of their Porition, But they lived up 
to it; and Mrs. Elseker was not a managing 
‘women ; I could see that, though I knew so 
Tittle of them, 1 only went to Peephaven 
now and again for a few weeks’ ske 
‘That was how I got to know David. Morn, 
noon, or night, one never |met him without 
his sketch-book, I have been told that be 
used to take it to the office with him, and 
keep it under his desk, so that he might look 
at it now and then if he could do nothing 
else. Art was really an enthusiasm with him, 
I saw that the first time I met him. He 
could talk of nothing else; but he talked 
truly and earestly of it, and one never 
wearied. I tried hard to persuade him to 
stick to the desk, but it was quite in vain. 
He weed to look at me with his quiet blue 
fea if I had struck him an undeserved 

low. When he did bum bis ships and 
come to London, I tried to help him as a 
matter of course, but he needed very little 
help of mine. He lived in a garret, and he 
painted in a garret, for a time; but it was 
not for a long time. He soon made what 
was considered to be an artistic success. It 
was a sinall picture, a landscape—he never 
painted anything but landscapes ; and by an 
unusual piece o! justice it got hung on the 
Tine at the Academy. I think I see at now, 
a bit of furzy common, a reedy pool, a strag- 
gling, white-flowered elder-brake in the mid- 
distance, and a soft, creamy, fleecy sky over- 
bead, seeming aa if it were actually sweeping 
ovat the canvas just with the 
‘somulus on a summer noon, 
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important as it was I have repeatedly seen » 
of connoisseurs round it. It was 
pal that it didn't sell; but I was told 
that he bad put too high a price upon it, 
‘That was rather like him at first. It wasn't 
that he cared for money for its own stke, 
though he needed it so much ; but for Art’s 
sake he didn’t wish to sell a picture like that 
fortheprice he might have got for a pot-boiler. 
“By that time he had taken a small house. 
with a studio out Chelsea way; end he bad 
written for one of his younger sisters to come 
and keep house for him, That was the 
ning of his troubles, I am telling 
David's story, not Miss Olive Elscker’s, so 
I wil only say that the girl drove him nearly 
mad by force of sheer perversity and un- 

manageablences. He was attempting to per- 
suade her to return to Deephaven when The 
news came that his father had died quite 
suddenly, . . . I did not sce him for e long 
time after that; and when I did see him 
again I hardly knew him, he was so shattered, 
so care-worn, s0 utterly broken. But all the 
old fire was there, burning away in hia keen 
Dlue eyes as wand as ever, consuming him, 
== it Bay, say it without exaggera- 
le tad iven up his London studio. 
He’ had to Deephaven, and he 
was worl there, endeavouring, af an arhit 
gad os 8 teacher of deawing, Yo speert 
Bix persons, bis m 

three atest himself, and a servant.” He 
was only seven-and-twenty then; but he 
looked at least ten years older, and no 
wonder. I wondered Er nothing ster I had 
been a month at Deephaven ; that was a few 
years after his father’s death. I went there 
for a little change, choosing Deephaven be~ 
cause David was there, and because he offered 
20 let me have lodgings in his mother’s house. 
I believe he repented of the latter step; I 
know I did; and I was glad when my month 
was over. But it qualified me to write David 
Biseker’s biography if I had had the trick of 


‘writing. 

“tis of David I am speaking, not of his 
‘amily; but since his career as an artist, bis 
fame, his very life was sacrificed to them, I 
cannot ignore them. They must have been 
utterly blind to their own interests. But it 
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be they would—as a matter of course—share 
the matena! advantages of xt. But it was no 
use. David might pamt pot boilers, or he 
might Rent masterpieces, it was nothing to 
them; but not an hour's peace should be 
secured to him by any effort of theirs, nor 
one bill the less handed over to him to be 
pad, though all the while hu very soul 
mckened at the aight of the worthless work 
he had to go on producing m shame and 
silence year after year, and though every- 
body who had ever heard of lum was wonder 
ing at his wasted hfe, hus wasted strength, 
be wasted taleat Ie was species case, of 
*promue’ without pe: yee, they ‘. 
another instance of mustaken ambition, of 
an over vain selfestumate. All this David 
knew, and felt and wnthed under More 
than once he made a desperate effort, begin 
‘ning & picture into which he meant to,put hus 
best, but each time some fresh blow came 
before he was half-way through, and the 
picture had to be abandoned in order that 
bome muserable piece of commonplace might 
be produced on the instant for mstant needa 
« « « Telling the story in this crude way it 
seems like nothing, but an intense sadness 
underhes it for me. The young fellow was 
bo keen, 80 eager, 90 persistent, and yet he 
‘was £0 patient in his long suffenng. ... I 
can’t tell you about the end ...I was 
glad when I heard of xt, ove cml 
that David would be glad. But I have often 
wished that the world could have known but a 
Atle of the truth, the world that misjudged 
hum, that slandered hun when his heart was 
aching mthin bum, that crushed him with 
its hardness while he was beanng burdens 
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you discemed, Believe me, st uw beiter uo 
watten. It would not interest. Men @s a 
rule shan the records of failure, while no 
book 18 $0 popular as the book that tells of a 
great success in hfe . But the httle you 
have said ss hardly more than « side-fight 
flashed ope your frends fate You have 
spoken of hus broken career rather than of 
hunself.” 


“T have nothing to say of hunself I did 
not know him. He was hidden under the 
clouds, one always felt that Sometimes I 
could not help speculatmg on what be might 
have been. It 1 certain that he would have 
been kindly, human, helpful, patient, since 
he managed to be these at the worst Under 
other circumstances it 1s probable that he 
mmght bave had distinction among men, that 
he might have talked bnihantly, tor mstance, 
or acted effectively, or lived his hfe with a 
certain dat, as some of our modem Art- 
pmnees are domg now ... J know what 
you would say, these things are not the 

That is true, and he did not aun 
at them, not for a moment, of that I am 
certam, Heaimed at nothing save the doing 
of the work that it wasinhim todo Ihe 
rest might have followed, or it might not, it 
would not have mattered, so that his life- 
work was done. Still from the bighcst 
standpomt all onght be better as it was It 
mught be well that he should fal, well that 
he should die, ‘That was all that was said 
of him, that he had failed, and died of his 
failure. There was a time when I wished 
myself to have the French epitaph graven on 
hus tombstone — 

“*Naitre, souffnr, mounr, ¢ est tout mon 

” 


too heavy to be bome, that turned a cold hustoure. 


face toward him because of hus apparent 
failure while he was suffering something that 
was almost martyrdom im lus craving for a 
chance of achievement, . . That 1s David's 
story It would stand for the experience 
many another, doubtless, and you will agree 
with me wm. saying that the ‘truth, if it could 
‘be spoken, would have but hittle terror for 
such as he.” 

‘There was a pause while the Canon 
reflected 

“No,” he said presently, “no, your fnend 
would probably not have feared the truth, 
‘but I think he would have been one of those 
meant by a recent wniter, ‘those whose 
tongues have often faltered and been dumb 
from very 


ther story.’ You seem to regret your m- 
ability to wnte out folly and plamly all that 


“Not all his hustory,” said the Canon, “not 
all, only to the end of the first chapter " 
* * ¥ 


‘There was a deeper glow on Sir Galahad''s 


‘of face when the two who sat by the hre turned 


tothe table He had not been hstening to 
the story of David Elscker, that was evident, 
“T have been hstening to Muss Bartholomew,” 
he said, speaking as if he were saying some- 
thmg that he had determmed not to con- 
ceal, “I have been listening to her all the 
while, and I could go on het » I did 
not dream it was so late.” When he shook 
hands with Genevieve at parting, he sau 
quite audibly, “I—I shall come again soou. 
May I come in the morning next time, before 


ess of passion, and dread lnncheon? It gets dark so soon, doesn't it? 
lest any words, even the best, should spoil | It’s nearly dark now, you know... . 


You 
wil let me come m tne forenoon when I 
come again?” 
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CHAPIFA XtVI—MAY Nor Time 14 so |ideed, I have had reasons for thinking #0; 
SIMPLF-SWLB1 ? 








Breads lovers that might have ie 
hom: Baowarna 
THERL was not mach news m the letter 
that George Kirkoswald wrote to Mr, Bar- 
tholomew from Halkington’s Hotel He 
had been sitting up all night with Jobn War- 
burton, who had passed through the ensis of 
his sudden tliness, but was lying very weak 
and exhausted in the unfambarioom. The 
only familar thing about him was the dark, 
rugged,tender face of the man who waited upon 
his lightest wish with the patience and gentle- 
ness ofa gentle woman It was almost worth 
while to have been il, since illness wrought 
au expertence of human loving-kindness 
that 1t would be good to remember while life 
should last 
11 was no wonder, then, that the long letter 
was all broken and disjomted, that it should 
seem to have been written out of much wean- 
ness and perplexity, “Yet 1 could not re 
fiam tom wnung,” George sau “It is 
neatly tour o'clock, az. Warburton is sicep 
ing the slecp ot recovery, Lhe fire 1s burning 
low, every now and then a great shower of 
hail comes rattling down the chimney, and 
upon the window-pane It 1 just the soit 
of night when one cannot help ‘looking 
before and after,’ and certainly ‘ pining for 
what 1s not,’ All night the stillness has 
seemed empty and hollow, and any sound 
that broke the lamp ltt silence outside has 
seemed hike a note of wild unrest. I think 
1 bave never before had such an impatient 
deme to be back again im the pme-woods, to 
hear the soughing ot the wind among the fir- 
tree tops, and the surging of the waves down 
4a Soulegnt Bight. ‘Lhat reromds me to ask 
it Mus Bartholomew will be good enough to 
look in upon Mrs. Gordon some fne dry? 
T am anmious to know af the poor woman is 
feeling less mserable, of she has less dread 
of bemg discovered, and I ahall also be glad 
to know that her son 1s looking stionger, 
Please tel! hun that I have selected a number 
ot niw books, and ag soon as Warburton is 
‘better we are going to look out some views 
to be eabibited by lme-light. Of course I 
expect to be back again for the next concert, 
1 thunk Severne said he had arranged it for 
the agtd Yes, certamly I must be back 
aga before that time, It ws long enough 
to have to fook forward. 1 have thought 
myself not too bappy at Usselby of late, and, 


but I know now that 1t was happiness to be 
there—gieater happiness than I can know 
anywhere else. And it will be greater than 
at has been. No eapenence weakens my 
hope of that.” 

‘So the letter went on, aimless, discursive, 
as letters always are when the people who 
wnite them keep just outside every thing they 
are longing most to say, If George might 
have added a postsenpt for Genevieve, bid- 
ding her read between the hnes of this m- 
effective wiiting, then perhaps he would hive 
been happier, and Genevieve would have been 
happier too, for the letter was not satstying 

Tt was a chill, grey momung, with long, 
low boomings of wind im the distance, as if a 
storm threatened Genevieve thought of 
ltde Davy Drewe, she always thought of 
him when the weather was wild at sea, Ts 
little model of Ze Viking stood there on the 
bracket over the bookcase, still and straight, 
though the strongest gust swept the ivy on 
the thatch outside, the leaves shivered on 
the pane, the Prince sat silent on his perch , 
the fire burned low and dim , Geonge’s letter 
was lying 1n Genevieve's lap, Sue had iead 1 
twice through , but the second seading ynelded 
no hfe, no sympathy, no warmth. here 
‘was no answer to the strong cy for human 
nearness and intercourse that had gone up 
80 often from that little room of late Lhe 
days weie better when such cies bad no 
meanmg, when each hour biought sufficient 
for the necds of the hour It was not all 
good, that tusung of the fimt of the tre or 
Anowledge hing could no more be avi 
she had neve: touched that fatal tree 

At could hardly be aid that it was want of 
faith that beset her soul, “I trust hum,’ the 
girl said to herselt, “1 ust hun wholly, 1 
am not so low that 1 should have doubt or 
fear. It 1 not that, at 1» that 1 need him, 
that I want to hear him speak, to hear him 
speak to me, to sce his eyes looxing mto 
mime with all the truth and all the meaning 
ofall bfein them. 1 am forgetung his face, 
I cannot picture him in the darkness that is 
everywhere I cannot see lum smile, and 1 
cannot see the fiown that comes upon his 
forehead even when hi, eyes are all alight with 

fe Ab! to think that st should 
be so, that one should be nothing alone, 
nothmg apart, that he should be there, 1 here, 
and each of us no more than 

“The divided half of paca 

A fnendshsp ab bad masterd Timo" 
But it is not mastering time, it 18 not master. 
mg circumstance, it 1s not yet complete 
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enough, nor round enough. . .. George, if 
you were here now I would speak, at all 
rake I would speak, and I would compel 
you to speak And you should now that 
my love is great enough, great enough for 
love’ greatest destiny—a perfect sacnfice, 
‘Thete are tunes when I feel that 1t 15 written, 
and I love you enough to know that Ican read 
the wrung when it 1s held down tome . 
If Lsead it I shall obey it, I shall not fail 

A ray of sun shone out between the clouds, 
a kind, good face, all smiles and are 
blushes, passed the window in haste It wis 
Mr, Severne, and Genevieve was smihng in 
response even as he entered the room, 

“J—1 asked you uf I mught come in the 
forenoon, you know,” he said, speaking even 
mote nervously than usual. “I know you are 
always busy, but you didn’t say I mightn't 
come... Is Mr. Bartholomew out ths 
fine morning ?” 

“No, hes inthe studio We will go to 
bim = Bat 1) it a fine mornmg? I thought 
it was so cold, so dull tll just now ?” 

“Yes, till just now. The sun shone 
out exactly a» I was getting over the stile, 
and I took it for a good sign, I couldn't 





help doing that, you know. I always hike ha 


the sun to shine out hke that when—weil, 
when I am doing anything smportant.” 

“Tg it an important thing to make a cal! 
at Netierane Genevieve asked. hae 
was ly feckng brighter, more gen: 
because of this gemual face and voice that she 
had come to Lke so much. She was trying 
to stir the fire into an appearance of greater 
hospitahty. Perbaps it would be better not 
to disturb her father in the muddle of his 
moorning’s woik, Mr. Severne was talking, 
meanwhile, rather glad of the nowe that Gene- 
vieve was compelled to make. 

“ Yes,” he said, “it has always been an 
important thing to me to come to Nether- 
Dank. I remember the first ume that I came, 
1 was awfully nervous about it And you 
were good! 1 was laughing away like any- 
thing in about two minutes, and had forgotten. 
all about my dread. I never met anybody 
who had the att of putting people at ther 
ase as you have” 

“'¥ thank you,” said Genevieve, smiling 
“ Then, will you be quite at ease now? Vail 
you sit there, please? 3am going to work 
‘at my embroidery a little, since you are here 
to talk to me, or read to me, or sing to me, 
T never touch my needle now when I am 
alone. Iam not happy enough for that” 

Mr. Severe “Well, that 1s 
puzzling!” he said. 
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“Is it? It need not be. Needlework 
doesn’t occupy one’s bram im the least ; st 
[.aves one at hberty to brood over all manner 
of things I always think the women who 
can sit ond new quite contentedly for hours 
together, with no one to speak to, must be 
delightfully happy women.” 

‘Lhe curate Lept silence for a litle while, 
blushing, thinkung, looking up now and then 
mth a pamed, perturbed look that Gene- 
vieve could not understand. 

“ Do you know I've been more than ever 
afraid lately that you weren't happy?” he 
said m a luw voice that seemed to be bioken 
by ats own weight of sympathy, “And it 
has made me unhappy to think of tt I 
couldn't have borne to think of it at all sf I 
hadn't wished—f 1 hadn't hoped that, per- 
haps—perhaps—something might come to 
make you happier. I have thought of 
it ulmost always lately, almost ceaselessly 
~ ++ It seems too much to hope. It 3s 
too much; but I couldnt help it, I coutdn’t 
put the hope away, not till I asked you, not 
‘tall you hid said yourself that it n't be. 
» «+ Must you say that, do youthink? Is 
at ae that T should ever make you 
pier ? Meee 

t was only a little exclamaton from Gene- 
vieve that had stopped him, a little cry of 
‘surprise, and pain, and self reproach 

“Oh, Mr. Severne!” she said, her eyes 
wide with distress, her lips tremulous. “Have 
1 been so stupid? so cruel? Lelieve that I 
did not know, that I did not see, How 
could I—how could I know or dream of 1t? 
«+» Tam afrad that [ was carmg—that I 
was thinking only of some one else... . 
But, oh, 1 am sorry—you will believe that I 
_ a 

There was silence again mn the litte room 
—along silence, There was no blush on Mr, 
Severne’s face when he spoke again 

“T know you did not see,” he said, speake 
ing quite calmly, quite strongly, aud with a 
greater self-possession than had ever been 
‘bis before— I know that you did not dream 
of ut. And so far from being cruel, your 
Jandness hrs been so great, so beautiful, that 
Ihave wondered at it always lt has been 
the greatest joy that I haveevar known ... 
At will always be that. . . I know I hardly 
need ask you—you will be just the sgme to 
me? [hbis+hs mistake that I have made 
will not come between us? You will not 
blame me, nor be cold to me?” 

"Tt shall never come between us!” said 
Genevieve, holding ont her nand, It was 
taembling , her eyes weie full of tears, “If 
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st make any change it will be a change toward 
greater fnendhness, a better understanding 
And I thmk—let me say it, though it may 
seem harth just now—I think that you will 
understand yourself better You will find 
that tt 18 a sisters love you want from me, a 
sisters care, a sister's fnendliness You miss 
these , I have always felt that—that you were 
musing yout home sympathies Lhen try 
to think that this is home more 
often, and talk more freely on any subject 
you will it will be better eo, we shall 
forget this sooner * 

“But I shall not want to forget,” said Mr 
Severe, lifting his grave blue eyes, and 
Genevieve saw thet there was a new light in 
them, a new power Whatever pain had 
struck him, the force of it had tumed to 
spritual strength evenas st fell “I shal} not 
‘want to There will be no sorrow in 
it by and by, that 1s, not much, not if you 
will be yust the same to me, and try to care 
for me, as you say, asaswterwouldcare . I 
shail be very happy. . But I should ke 
to know that you were a httle happier too” 

“And I shall be, beleve that I am not 
80—s0 seli sufficing as‘ used to be,” sad 
Genevieve, remembering and growing sadder 
“Only ths mong when came I was 
feeling lonely, and I was glad to see you— 


very fia 

* Were you ?—were you really? . But 
T cant be of any use,’ said Mr Severne, his 
youe cropping to @ more despondent tone 
He could not help having his own thoughts 
about things If Mr Karkoawald were at the 
soot of Miss Bartholomew's unhappiness, he 
could have no hope of being helpful in such 
matter as that He could only stand ready 
—x little on one side, but always so that he 
could be ready when the moment came, He 
had an metmctive feehng that the moment 
would come—the moment when he might 
‘be of use, when he could put all that pure, un- 
selfish love of lus nto some small act that 
nobody would notice Perhaps Genevieve 
might notice it If she did, she would offer 
tum thanks~sweet thanks, with sweet smiles, 
‘but she would never know No, she would 
never know all that her words of that day hed 
meant to bim All the way aa he went home 
with his heartache and his sense of fature he 
‘was pict to himself hus future hfe, his 
future work, his future ulence There would 
be mlence all the way quite on to the end, 
Dut there would be peace underlying st 
kven now he wae not what people call 
wretched—not utterly wretched = His sorrow 
‘would remawo, but xt would pass onward and 
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upward into 305 It was as sf he stood bya 
newly made grave, thinking of the flowers 

would grow there when the time of flowers had 
come—passion flowers of faith and prayer, 
‘with chanted praise instead of songs of birds 
—mume that should pass the night tll the 
breaking of another and a farer morning. 


CHAP XLVII —IHE SONG THAT ENID SANG, 

‘We stall part no more m the w od and the ran 

ey petay tal si nd both age 

pes pores op her 
Jaan Inuxcow 

‘Tue hoarse thunder of the winter mad came 

nearer and louder, the dead = went by 

ing and whirlmg into upper air, 
the desclate roar of the tea at the foot of the 
diffs came ever and ever more distinctly to 
the heart that listened and was ad 

Noel Bartholomew sat before his easel, 
working mechanically, all through the storm 
He moght not stay to feel the depression 
upon hus spint, he might not stay for the 
winter darkness that seemed to bring an un- 
willngness and unfitness of its own , he might 
not stay for a nerveleas band, nor for 2 bran 
weighed upon, oppressed with dread, over- 
‘wrought with anxiety. 

Genevieve sat beside him all through the 
day, and more then once half through the 
long, chill November mght She was work 
ing at her embroidery, and with a purpose 10 
her working now. ‘ihere had becn a hittle 
sme, half eee feorvyg one morning 

an, ta cheque repre 
pentiig the three panels for the sereen that 
Genevieve had been embroidenng all through 
the summer, 

“You have sold them!” Mr Bartholomew 
exclaimed, surprised, pained, incredulous 

“Yes, my father, I have sold them What 
will Mrs Caton say?” 

“Tt will hardly matter about Mra Caton,"” 
the artist replied bitterly Then he tried to 
recover himself, or to ceem as if be did 

Does Mra, Caton represent the world for 
you now?” he asked, speaking in a gentler 
and more natural way 

“Yes, toa certun extent, She seems to 
have her hand on the pulse of xt very finely. 
But since she interprets it, ot cannot after all 
besuch a very evil world If she knew that 
Shad sold my lily panel, and had teceived 
something hike fourpence farthing an hour for 
tay work, with the matenals thrown m, she 
would begin to be good tome from that yery 
moment” 


“ You think she wonld pity you?” 
“There ara pity which i aa to love ™ 
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“ And there is « pity which 1s akin to con- 
tempt.” 

“So there 1, father, and happy are the 
people who need no pity at all,” Genevieve 
said, trying bravely to keep the sadness out 
of her face.“ Perhaps we shall not need it 
always, and if we should, we will try to bear 
it... « Shall I smg to you a little while you 
ait there?” she continued, placing a char for 
hum by the fire, and opening the piano 
“Shall I smg you the song that Enid sang in 
the day of her broken fortunes? I will be 
Enid, and you shall be Earl Yool. 

Wik he wid shed bogs act ep ordows 
Ove hoard i itt but our hearts are gress 
+ Suasto and we smile, the lords of suany tends , 
rom and Wo nal, te lords of oa oe had, 
master of us tate ™ 

Genevieve sang on to the end of the song 
resolutely, but she was grieved for the expres 

er father’s face, for the quiver of his 
hip. She had not known that he had looked 
at the cheque, knowing that he looked upon 
an answer to a passionate, half d 
prayer, prayed in the mght while she was 
sleeping It was an answer—an answer 
granted with a specul and unlooked-for 
tnal in the very granting Such answers 
come to us all at times, baffling the heart 
that yearns only to be grateful, to understand 
ita own gratitude. Like other trals, it 1s a 
trial of faith, and needs to be met with non- 
reasoning steadfastness of trust as in a wise 
and wide-keemg Father. The trial passes, 
peace comes, and perbaps light with the peace, 
It.s then that one has gnef if faith has failed 
wm the hour for its testing 

Noel Bartholomew's faith had all but 
failed him, though he had striven manfully to 
support it. But such strife 1s hard when the 
pulse beats low with failing strength, aod 
when the soul is left to wrestle alone, un 
ministered to by any man or angel. ‘The 
angels do not alwayscome. Sometimes they 
‘come, but unawares, and we know them only 
when they have departed. 

Out of this root of pain Bartholomew's 
faith grew again. Though the rehtef that had 
come to him was very far from being full 
relief, it was sufhcient to deliver him fora 
time from the haunting dread of actual want 
that had been present with him so continue 
ously of Inte. He could bear to feel himself 
growing weaker, sadder, more and more un- 
hopeful, but he could not bear to see the 
thinner oval of his daughter's face, nor to see 
the wan whitencss that was stealing upon her 
hip and cheek. Now he had hope that such 
changes as these would at least be arrested. 
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‘The storm went on, and the days went on, 
unt) at last the garden- re was com- 
pleted. Bartholomew was not satisfied with 
at, but at was less unsatisfactory to him than 
the other had been The Canon and Mr. 
Severne came in just after it had been placed 
mits frame. It stood there, a great glow of 
summer ght, summer feeling, summer colour. 

"7 ike ut bere,” the Canon said, “and I 
should probably lke st on the walls of the 
Academy, but I have some doubt about its 
looking well at Yariell Croft. There will be 
nothing derk enough, sober enough, to throw 
it up. Don't you feel concerned about the 
effect of it there ?” 

“Yes, I am concerned enough,” the poor 
artut said, feeling that his unprofitable 
anxiety on that head was a very small thing 
beside the other anxieties that he had He 
could hardly care much about the effect of 
his work with Genevieve sitting there so 
pale and weaned looking She was sitting 
near the table, helping Pod Severne to write 
out & ame for concert It only 
wanted ten di days now to the twenty-third, 

“And you think Mr Kirkoswald will be 
home by that time?” Sir Galahad was say- 
ing, looking up with the wistful hght that bad 
never gone from hus face smce “ tat day,” 
ashe called it in bw own mind. He had 
not spoken of it—he would never s, of 
it. Genevieve had no fear, she bad only a 
little sorrow, only a great regard. Nay at 
was more Tegard, it was love, aud ho 
knew chat it was love, Some day perhaps it 
would sausfy him, Meantime if he were not 
satisfied, then neither was hesonowful The 
peace that had always been visible in him, 
visible through ail ins blushes and mistakes, 
‘hus smiles, his hesitations, his awkwardnesses, 
was more than ever vimble now, and the old 
man seemed to watch Ins face with a great 
tenderness He knew what had happened, 
and Noel Bartholomew knew it too, but it 
was Sir Galahad himself who tumed all 
regret, all embarrassment into simple, quiet, 
open acquiescence 

“low of you to let me come, and to 
be so kind to me,’ he said to Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, as he shook hands and went out into 
the dull wintry weathe: that was upon land 
and sea 


‘The picture was sent home that same 
evening Sharpe took it, wuh Keturah’s 
brother, Johany Glead, to ‘help him. Very 
Ittle emotion went with thi second and 
Janger work ‘There could be no pleasure 
connected with it, with the ideg of ite recep: 
tron, 1s appreciation. 
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“ Tt seems almost smazing when you think 
of it,” Genevieve said, “ that one man should 
work for another, thmk so much of his 
thought for another, pero much of his life, 
and yet make so hittle impression upon that 
other's mind " 

“Te ay strange,” saul Bartholomew, “and 
itis only painters and sculptors who know 
how strange at 1s, Tt must be quite different 
with authors, They have their personal 
frunds, their enties, and thu pablic to think 
‘of, to write up to, or down to; while an 
artist who has a commission has only the one 
man lothink of, and every touch bemg made, 
more or less, with a view to that man’s taste, 
he cannot help thinking of hum, though all 
the while the patron may haidly even remem- 
ber the painter's name” 

‘The inevitable exhaustion followed upon 
the completion of the work There was no- 
thing to be done but some patent waiting, 
which 18 often the hardest task a human bemg 
can heve. It was very hard tn this instance, 
so hard that the father and daughter 
to count the hours of every day almost as 
anxiously as they counted the few shillings 
that were left to them. No word 
the hp of either concerning the master of 
Yartcll Croft, He had again sent a mi 
—2 message precisely similar to the one 
had sent beloe. “Mr, Richmond sud I 
‘was to tell you that he liked the pictise very 
well.” ‘That was all, Bartholomew looked 
anto his daughter's face when he heard tt, 
with @ look that was cunously mingled and 
confused. Thee was wonder m it, and 
amusement, with a little disdain, and not a 
Uttle hopelessness. ‘Lhe girl's lip quivered 

“ We shall always know better now how it 
18 with the poor, father,” she sud with a 
faint pain in her tone. 

Bartholomew paused awhile before he 
rephed, then he sard— 

“Yes, when it tsall over I may perhaps be 
grateful to Mr. Richmond for having opened 
my eyes I feel as if I had lived a blinded 
Iife tu now, blnded to all real suffermg, 
seal pressure of anxiety, to the existence of 
such a thing as actual oppression,” 

‘A few more days went on. A little more 
hunger, a little more need of the common 
necessanes of life had to be endured, and 
was endured bravely The fire was carefully 
kept low, though the weather was chill and 
windy. Keturah was considerately kept 
patient, but 1 was not difficult to keep her 
patent, She moved about mth a new quict 
ness, a6 if the sonow and strar that was in 
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knew as well a8 any one knew that the next 
moment that came might put an end to this 
strange tral There was something almost 
pathetic in the way she sat or stood with her 
eyes fixed on a certain paint of the edge of 
the moor, If Mr, Richmond ceme over that 
way she could see him pass between the two 
stunted trees that grew one on either side of 
the path, and it would be something dehght- 
ful to have to run down to the studio, or sto 
the hittle sittmg-room, with the news that 
Dehverance, as represented by Cecil Rich- 
mond, was comng through the whim and 
heather of Langbarugh Moor. ‘The watch- 
ing was weary work, but she would have her 
aewmard if she might watch to agy such good 
purpose as this, 

But in the event there came a morning 
when the last shillmg hid to be sent to 
Thurkeld Abbas for bread. Keturah went 
down to buy it, and as soon as she had gone 
Bartholomew sat down with a white resolute 
face to his daughter's writing-table. 

“ Must you do 1t?” Genevieve said, stoop- 
ing to kiss the lned, troubled forehead. 

“Yes,” be replied, “yes, J must dott. [ 
must write to Mr, Richmond . . You see thi 
altunative would not fall upon myself alone.” 

When the afternoon came Bartholomew 
consented to go out of doors He weuld go 
anywhere now, he would do anythu Of 
course he would go down to Soulsguf Bight 
af hw daughter wanted to go there, Perhaps 
the sea breeze would hft the pressure from 
hus brain a hittle Something was weighing 
there very heavily. It almost seemed as if 
the dull wind-awept sky itself had a ponder. 
ousness that could be felt ‘The air was 
heavy and chill, the dead grasses that were 
whitening in the hedgerows bent and shivered 
to the lneeze, the great grey sea swept across 
the bay from point to point m wild ceaseless 
unrest. The day seemed full of sadness, of 
uphopefalness, and the harsh boding scream 
of the sca gulls wheeling beyond the edge of 
the chffs struck cruelly upon the car when 
the hands were stretched out supphicatwngly 
to Natu for a little comfort, a htttle sooth- 
ing, a ttle promise for the days to be, 

There were only a few people about mn the 
Bight One or two were looking out 
anxiously over the rocky beach to the north. 
‘The tide was riamg. Right across where the 
white edges of the waves gleamed against the 
dark chéfs there was a solitary gure, « 
worman’s figure apparently. “ Were they 
watchmg her? “Was theie any fea?” Bu- 
tholomew asked of an ancient manner who 





the house were a kind of sicknest. And she | way leanmg over the edge of the quay. 
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“Noa, sir, there’a nought to be feared,” 
said the man, “not unless she worsens ont 
Ya'll be knawin’ whea it 9? Yall ken 

its Atste Diewe?” 

“ Aulsie It 18 Ailsie!” Genevieve ex 
claimed, then she hesitated, fearing to ash 
the question that was upon her ip But the 
old man needed no questioning He had 
all the eagerness of his class to be the first to 
tell a tue of sadness. This was sad enough, 
and it was also a little strange. “It is like 
as of we'd all on us eapected it,” the old man 
sud, ‘ knawm’ ‘at Ailsie was expectn’ st 
neet an’ daay, an’ leaked out for t’ poastman 
iely morn’, storm or no storrm, wiv a 
feace as white as dnven snaw. She niver 
Lind o! settled te nought tili t’ poastman had 
tumed his back te goa up ¢ bank yonder 
An’ then ten daays agone she had a dream 
She says it watn’t no dream, but she were 
wakhened out of her sleep wiv a plash of 
water, an’a great sudden light at she said 

‘atvas no shine o’ the sun, nor o’ the moon, but 
‘wense 2 great sea shine, an’ a boat fat out 
at we atte Davy rar ier ese) for 
some In ‘at ware al wy wy it fat 
‘Saat o’ the sea... Ah saay my- 
ha’ been better xf she'd niver 
had nought more, She were calm an 
quiet all that «lav¥y, as calm as if she'd been 
Aft up to heaven a@® bit, an’ ict doon agen 

* But "twas all over next daay A letter 
com fis th. ownerst—thore was a little book 
th it-—1n’ the letter! told how Davy had had 
adespu't fight fom his life The ship had 
stiuch on arcef, sepmewheres oot foreign, an’ 
the Intile fllow haad knocked aboot all neet 
among the > m a toolchst, bat 
v chest were empty when it washed up ¢ the 
mormn’ ... ‘Iwas ower much for poot 
Allsie, that wasf Mr Stuart, hun up at the 
ycatin rooin yoxider, read the letter for hu, 
an’ she sit stillPas a steane when he read it, 












noan yet, $0 
Icet or datk, 
doon amang thi 
ld. She's levking now, 
she'll be goin’ o! leakang.” 

The dull grey sky was growing greyer, 
chill wind mord{ chill Ban bee the bea 
gulls came flay pmg overhead, crying with 
hoarse cnes. ‘fet still the dark fgure wan- 
ered up and d: wn among the rocks where 
the crucl sea _wps crawhng to the clifis be; 
yond. Noel Bafttholomew and his daughter 
went on over wreck strewn sands—the 
wide house of fzourmng that Nature offered 
to the bereavedl woman for her use, veiling 


y suay But avery tude, day- 
he waths out there, up an’ 

rocks leuking for the litre 
Ah reckon 
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her light meanwnile, and draping the dark 
chffs in purple snow. 

‘There was abnost a smile on the mother s 
wan face, in the grey dreamy eyes—dreamy 
with Iooking out over ungeen distances 
She had made no attempt to provide herself 
with any change of dress. Het pluded shaw! 
was over her heat, her coloured print gown 
fluttered im the wind, 

“Ya'll be come for the littl book,” she 
said, speaking mn a tone that was snuilder and 
more gentle than she was wont to use “I've 
left tat home, but Ah'll get it for you next 
time you come ft’tide be up Ah’ be sure 
togetit "Twas so s2d 1’ the letter ‘at the 
lady wis te hev at Davy bad saad that, 
an’ they put it 1’ the letter” 

“Perhaps you would like to keep it?” 

began, speaking sympathetically , 
but Aalsie quickly interrupted her. 

“Keep it! Oh, whisht, miss, whisht! 
Ab’d niver heep it.” Davy ‘Il ask aboot 1t-— 
he’s sure te ask when Ah find him An Ah'm 
boun’ te find him. ‘The sea’s boun’ te give 
up her dead. It gave Davy up before, you 
know, an’ then he came back te ile An’ 
Ah'd like to be here when he's given uy 
again So Ahcan’t goaan’ get the hittle bool 
now you sec, miss—not till t' tde’s over 
e Karkmarster's stean yondu Then Anll 


Boa 
And all the while the great white waves 
were sweeping upward, always upward, Iean- 
ang and dashing bungrily upon the big brown 
boulders that stood together m stern risist- 
ance at the foot of Soulsgnf Ness. 
‘Genevieve tried to comfort the poor woraan 
a litle, but she seemed as one who did not 
need comiort, as if she did not even hear it 
She went on talking herself, sottly, weanly, 
and in a very little time it seemed aa if she 
had always talled so, always louked out over 
the sea with eyes that had no vision in them. 
‘Leaving her there, a sobtary hgure watch- 
mg and waiting among the dark rocks where 
the white sca was rushing and sweeping, they 
went up to the readingroom lhere was 
warmth there and rest and cheeiiness. Some 
haifdozen men and lads of the place were 








the enjoying the unwonted luxury of pictomnl 


Rewspapers Onc or two were deep un un 
likely books  Wilfid Stuart wes axranging 
the platform for the commg concert—it was 
to be on the next evenng but one. There 
was a decided change m the appearance oF 
the violinist of the cottage-door. He cune 
quickly forwaid, moving with the hulp of a 
stick, There was a smile on his fice, the 
wildness had all but gone from his eyes. It 
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waa easy to see that reconciizton had at another man's work—something with which 
least begun he had no right to trifie. 

“Mr. Kukoswald asked us to come mand — Genewieve watched his face as he stood 
see how you were getting on,” Bartholomew looking :nto the soft, blue, upturned eyes on 
said, “but I suppose you will have heard the canvas. Her band was still within her 
from himself by ‘thes ume?! father's arm, when she saw that he was glad 

“Yes, { have heard," said the young man. she Jet her check rest affectionately apon his 
“T had a letter this morning with a parcel of shoulder. 
books and magazines Tam glad that Mr. “The morning nme 1s good,” abe aud with 


Kirkoswald will be here tor the concert... ap tt arrelevance. 
Would you like to see the ivy-wreaths that =“ beauty 1s good,” repled the artut. 
my mother 1» making?” “T wonder when man will surprise the last 


‘ secret of beauty. We are far from it yet—~ 
CHAPTER XLVILI.—“ TURN THY WILD WHEEL 4). best of us” 


THRO’ SUNSHINE, STORM, AND CLOUD” “« But it 18 somethang to be seeking.” 
« qannd me too the aight “Yes, it is something It 18 much to the 
Pacer a cent da, man who has found the nght clue, Tul now 
ir deny sete ‘he brown hawt apeent with grey, 1 have been wandering on without a clue, 
Land preeehat T feat ber finger Light Yet even in wandenng I trust X did what ut 
and prmefally epon 1fe's headlong trax — ‘" 
ih pea prompt to meet the morning dew, ‘was given to me to do.’ 


le Foot lesa pros; 
hp Rew! lees boapshog 2 emepen new ° Genevieve stood silest a moment, her 
setae a a Ea OEE ewer asy heart van beating a ile, n if she here was 
‘Wuen Genevieve came down from her little on the verge of discovery of some larger Inw’ v, 
room under the thatch on the morning ofthe . +. Then there came a sound into: the 
concert-day her eyes were alight with a new id 
anticipation It was not theevening’s success “‘‘Lhere—run, dear—that 1s the r-Poutman's 
for which she was so eager, but the mot ’g horn,” said Bartholomew, with a « ‘Vadden grey- 
Neagure. There was a hoar frost upon ness passing acrogs his face. 
ind Genevieve came back im, minute or two 
A cup of tea, some dry toast ws wating, smiling, almost breathless holding 2 letter 
“Theyve only looked at the tray,” aloft. 2 
anid to herself a few romutes later, when she — * Here as the Richm bed crest I" she amid, 
saw her master and mistress going out arm- “A cross patomey, azure, tween four étorles , 
sn-arm, stepping from a cottage door into a and the Richmond mottofi—‘ Aides prastantior 
eide, still realm of perfect and unearthly- axro’ Let me be merceg®ery, and hope that 
seeming beauty. ‘The trees stood as if moved the Richmond cheque is @d0ally imposing |” 
to a conscious calamess by therown exceed- Bartholomew's hand bled im a very 
ing loveliness, every bough, every twig made svident manner as he toof the note. There 
you feel as af you had never m your Iifetime was no responsive smile of 1 bis grey face, no 
noticed the perfectness of form andcurve dis- sign of rchef. It was chiWectenstic of him 
played Ly a branching tree ‘The mme was that he looked about for a, Paper-knife, and 
everywhere, on the tintest point of the timest cut the envelope with an un Usual deitberate- 
Dramleaf, and the undertones of colourstruck ness. He read the notesilen tly. Then he sat 
though the thin diamond encrustation with down,not lifting his eyes to hi daughter's face, 
an altogether new and delicate tenderness of _ “Don’t say that the chequs¢ 1 not there, 
tunt and tone, father!” Geneneve sad, corsing round to 
‘They went dowa to the studio by the grassy where he sat, and stroking } 1 thin grey hatr 
orchard ways, brushing sparkhng crystals from 1m # tender, loving way. . 
the undergrowth at every step. Generieves “Read the note, little one/” the father sard, 
while pigeons were wheeling up against the handing it to her It was a Yety bnef note. 
blue-grey monotone of the sky. All else was If it were cruel, it was not elaborate cruelty, 
motonltss The stucio was full of a steady If it were hard and unseeu*: the hardness 
and adnurable light for painting, It had to was not prolonged, If xt st™uck luke a blow, 
be concentrated a little on the spot where the blow was quickly dealt. 
the easel stood with the “Su Galahad” upon “daze recevedl your Idtien” Mr Richmond 
at. Jt was many weeks amce Bartholomew wrote. “ Zhe pictures are org but the 
had touched the fine Spinitual-look head price ts mere then I 1 You take 
‘before him. He was a httle surprised by it ;! them duck? J dhamk you word be able to ais. 
More than a little glad, Yet wt seemed hike . gose of theme” 


BETWEEN HEATHER AND SEA 


Genevieve put her arm round her father’s 
ech, and: tow ‘his, 108,60 bers’ andl Emead 
To. 

* 


* . * 
The worst of the sickenmng shock was over 
when they began to speak of it. 


“You will have noticed that Mr. Richmond 
has not menboned his sister's name,” Bar 
tholomew said. 

“Yes,” replied Genevieve, ‘and I also 
remember that Miss Richmond did not allude 
to the pictures that day when she met Mr 
Kirkoswald here. I do not think that she 
has alluded to them at all” 

“What interence do you draw ?* 

“That there 1s not perfect confidence in 
this matter between the brother and sister.” 

“So 1 think, and so J fear.” 

You fear?” . 

“Yes, Mus Richmond's pndealone would 
have saved us such a stroke as this.” 

In writing to Cecil Richmond Bartholomew 


had, of course, mentioned the price of the 
pxtures The view of Yarrell Croft was to 
be fifty guineas, the garden scene seventy 


, woe _ fs litte oi Sone had sud. 
‘ou would have put double that price upon 
them af you had sent them to London.” 

‘This was true, and the knowledge that it 
‘as tine did much to relieve the keenness of 
the overwhelming blow that had fallen, and 
at did something toward raising 9 suspicion 
of complications undemeath the altair that 
neither Noel Bartholomew nor his daughter 
mught do more than suspect. Yet, as was 
natural, the man weaned himself with try- 
ing to amive at some solution of thie 
turn of events." He was altogether weary and 
neartsick 

1 am quite meapable of discerning what 
it will be wisest to do now," he said = “I 
have never befure bad to contend with cir 
cumstances hike this, with a nature like this, 
4 um baffied utterly.” 

In the end he wrote again to Mr Rich- 
mond, mmply explaiming that he could not 
expect to fied a purchazer for pictures that 
were so entirely of the nature of portraiture. 
ew men would care to buy a matter-of-fact 
scpresentation of anothey man’s house, another 
man’s grounds, He was sorry to secm dis- 
obliging, but he could not do this thing that 
was asked of him Then, mith 2 
effort, he added, “ My present circumstances: 
do not permit of it. “And as to reducing the 
price of the pictures, that would be virtually 
toadmt that I had valued them too highly et 
first. You are probably awase bow far this 
13 from Deing the fact,” 
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‘That wes all. The letter was sent to the 
post, and then again Bartholomew and Ins 
daughter set themselves to wait with patience. 
A new quietness, a new yieldingness seemed to. 
have come down upon the poor fate-torn artist. 
When the evening came he consented, withopt 
Desitation, to go down with his daughter to 
the music room. 

“'T would go tf st were only a3 a matter of 
gratitude, dear,” he said, speaking as lightly 
and gaily as he might do, “Think of 1t—if 
I had been alone through all this! What 
should J have done?” 

“1 don't know what you would have done," 
rephed Genevieve, stroking the thin nervous 
hand she held, and speaking with a responsive 
gaety; “I dont know what you would have 
done, since you areaman, A woman would 
have opened ber plano, and would have sung 
eed wheel and thee we neither love not 

ne 


“ And all the while her beart would have 
‘been breaking * 

“Su Walter Scott says that ‘a woman's 
heart takes a long time o breaking '” 

“So he does, but he 1s carcful to make the 
addition, ‘ That's acconding to the stuff they're 
made o’, sr’ 

“Then since mme 1s made of very strong 
stuft 1 will go and dress... «I shall be 
ready im ten minutes, my fathes.” 


‘The wreaths wereall in their places—avy for 
fmendship, laurel for ambition, with here and 
there a glowing red chrysanthemum, blushing 
because it must always say, “Ilove” There 
was some dark yew there also, and a spray 
or two of cypress The soft lamplight had 
been streammg down some time when Noel 
Bartholomew and hus daughter went ito the 
muncroom. Mrs Caton was arranging the 
gris on the platform. She had taken the 
children wader her especial protection, ant 
had provided each httle gul with a warm dark. 
red frock for the winter concert-ever ings , 
whereupon Mrs Damer had said that Mra, 
Caton was ning quite sensible, and Miss 
‘Standen hac added that she hoped sensible- 
ness was hke chanty, and began at home. 

“Lhese small amenities of speech in nowise 
iterfered with the amenity of the general 
effect of things ‘Iwo or thiee more young 
laches had been mvited, who could sing pretty 
songs and wear pretty dresses One of them 
looked hike a tail straight daffodil, with ite 

arranged as multitudinous fills. A 

‘stout lady besule her had the appearance 

of a toilet pincushon, with her deep white 
fionnce and underskurt of pale pink. Mr, 


ses 


Cxton had besought everybody to look up 
thet old evening dresses, and to put them on 
when they came to sing She was quite sure 
the fisher-folk of Soulagnf Bight nould take 
itas a compliment A behef in pleasing and 
eftctive colour was one of the chief articles 
of her social creed = It was an isult to your 
neighbourhood to wear a gown that the ese 
could not rest upon with plcasure, or sooth 
ing, or satisfaction And Mrs, Caton was a 
consistent woman 

Genevieve went smiling wp te the platform 
an her white serge dress. She bad a double 
band of plain black velvet round her head, 
confining he: yellow npphng bar afte: the 
manner seen on Greek coms Mr, Severne 
had offered her his arm, and he went with 
her across the back of the platform to where 
Gcorge Kirhoswald stood talking to Wilind 
Stuart about some viol music George did 
not know that Genevieve had come He 
was intend: 
Bank when thi last arrangement was made, 
and now here was a clear penetrating voice 
close beside him, saying, with a httle quiver 
am it, “ How do you do, Mr Kirkoswald ?” 

He started vimbly as he tumed “I have 
only been home two hours,’ he said, taking 
Genevieves hind m his fora moment He 
said the words as if he meant an 
apology , but none was needed now that he 
‘was there, looking into her eyes alone, trying 
to read at a glance the hustory of the days 
There was ing that was difficult of inter- 
pittation Love can always be read, and 
faith, «nd joy—these being stmple things and. 
good Its sorrow that 26 complex, and mean 
motive, and evil will 

The concert began with a tno, Mrs 
Caton and Miss Damer at the piano, while 
‘Wiltrid Stwut played theviohn It was some 
music of Donizettis—the overture to Luca 
a Lamme moor—and it was being played 
very effectively, so the people thought who 
were listening, and who were capable of 
judging They were not ali listemng Gine 
‘weve was aitting on a chau, half hidden by 
‘the piano, thinking what 4 cunous meeting 
it hid been, mevting hands and meeting 
glinces on a raised platform, mith pwk hghts 
shumng down, and green wreaths whispering 
fidelity Agatha Damer was sittng on the 
‘other side of her, ina dress of willaw green 
cmbroidered with white alk daies George 
Karkoswald stood bebind, between the two 
chairs, carried isay on the quivermg notes 
of the viohn, hited mto reakns of resolute 
hoping, determined defying Quite unknown 
to himself bis hand bad grasped the back of 
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Geneviete’s cham—he was grasping it as if 
he had caught and conquered bfe’s 
greatest enemy, overcome his last and most 
invincible dhfficulty 


‘The moment of imagined victory 13 often 
the moment of real defeat, George was still 
im the height of his rapt mood when the 
door of the music room turned on its hinge 
It was Miss Richmond who entered, moving 

ly forward to the concluding strains 
of the overture “Lhere was no vacant seat in 
front, but Noel Bartholomew rose from hus in- 
stantly Fehcte, who acconpanied her mis- 
tress, retired to the farther end of the room 

‘There was no one there but was wondering 
what strange vagary had possessed Miss 
Richmond to come down from Yarrell Croft 
‘on a midwinter evening in order to be present 
at an entertainment winch hardly pretended to 
be above the “penny reading” class She 
was dressed from head to foot in nch, costly 


to walk a ttle way up thd’ fuys, but the room bung warm she threw her 


mantle aside, displaying a handsome violet 
tinted dress adomed with lace and nbbons 
Yet it was not her dress, but herself, that 
made a presence 10 the room—-an oppressive 
Presence for some, though she sat so quietly, 
and hstened so attentively, resting her chin 
on her white hand, as she did everywheie, 
and leaning forward, with an a] t un 
consciousness of herself, of her beauty, of 
ther dress, that made her seem to be the 
most absolutely picturesque woman that ever 
breathed Even Noel Bartholomew standing 
there at a little distance, said to himself, “If 
could paint Miss Richmond as she sits at 
the present moment, 1 should wm the ap- 
plause of the world for the’production of a 
new ype of feminine beauty and character ” 
Doubtless such a picture would have heen 
m a measure new. Itis seldom that a woman 
8 at Once so beautiful, so strong, so vaticd, 
so capable of evil, so desirous of 400d, as 
Diana Richmond appeared to be as she sat 
there, listening to Mr Severne as be sang 
The Lost Chord, to Agatha Damer when she 
sang Firgrve and Forge to Genevieve, who 
sang Schubert's ddsew  Wrllind Stuart came 
an between with his violin, and Mrs Caton 
swept the keys of the pianoforte with quite. 
new force of execution since Muss Richmond 
was there to bsten It was well known in 
the nesghbourhood that Muss Richmond was 
‘no musician, and aay that how you will, you 
of the absence of a power not always 
understood. That the music in you 1s 
quite mute 1s much as xf you said, “1 have 
not learnt to speak the thing I should like to 
utter.’ 


BETWEEN HEATHER AND SEA. 


All the evening George Kurkoswald re- 
mained on the platform; he would not 
desert bis post, be the poet ‘ever bo tating. 
He stood with folded arms between the piano 
und the screen of red-berned holiy, tall, erect, 
seemmg as if he frowned moge 1m thoughtful- 
ness than im sadness, oF jexity. More 
fen once he looked towards where Miss 

chmond sat with her beautiful upturned 
face, and her white eyelids dropping over 
dark, mscrutable eyes. He felt that he had 
more strength within himself than he had had 
when he met those eyes before. 

‘Lhe concert came to an end at last, though 
the programme had not been a brief one 
‘Noel Bartholomew came forward and shook 
hands with Miss Richmond, who thanked 
hum wigh @ qmet and sntent graciousness for 
gaving up hus seat. ‘That was the mood she 
was in—a quiet, graceful, courteous mood, 
that seemed all the quieter because no one 
could help diving the strong meatungs and 
yearnings that were deliberately subdued and 
hidden underneath, They were only half 
Indden, Every glance and gesture betrayed 
them. If she turned her head at wos a8 if 
ehe cried out for sympathy. 

The people were going out Genevieve 
went with Mrs Caton ito the inner room to 
Rt on her hat and cloak. When George 

irkoswald came up to where Bartholomew 
stood hastening to Miss Richmond, she was 
saying, “1 am waiting for your daughter, 
She will accept a seat in the carnage this 
evening, it 13 so cold.” Then she turned to 
George, holding out her pretty hand, “ You 
will persuade Mus Bartholomew, will you 
not? ‘Though it 1s so moonlight and 20 
lovely the aur 1s very chill” 

Genevieve did not need much persuasion 
‘There tras 2 little of the old authontatveness 
30 ’s glance. “ You will accept Miss 
Richmond’s kindness,” he said, with quiet 
‘emphasis 
‘He went with them to thecarnage. Féhicie 
was there with rugs and shawls, moon 
was shining down with its fullest, frosnest 
shimng. Genevieve had taken her seat, 
pee zcmoad bow henteing. with one 
foot on the step. She was looking upward, 
the soft light was on her face and wm her 
wistful eyes, 

“1 had somethmg to say,” she began, 
speaking gently and slowly. “ What wen 1? 
iy REET are pn 
into words? I wish one might be under- 
stood without words (” 

“I wonder uf I do understand?” Kik- 
eawald said. He could not speak platnly, 
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and Miss Richmond knew that he could not. 
‘Yet he felt her mood through hu own, She 
‘Was changing, relenung. She wished him to 
be happy, she wished to try to offer him 
recompense for the long, dull, aching mu 
that she had caused lum, All thu pawed 
through hus mind in a single fiash of thought, 
but he could not utter it. Miss Richmond. 
was getting into the carnage without mak 
any sign that he could mterpret “J sha! 
come over to Yarrell,” he said. “I shall 
come purposely to see if you have remem 
bered what it was that you wanted to say to 
me to-night” 

The carnage went slowly up the cliff side. 
Bartholomew and Kirkoswald followed, talk- 
ing, as men will talk, of anything and every- 
thing so that 1t ba not the thing nearest to 
them at the moment Bartholomew could 
not help feeling both perplexed and disap- 
pointed. He liad been so certain that the 
‘coming of Miss Richmond to Soulsgnf Bight 
had im some way been connected with the 
carcumstances that were pressing so heavily 
upon himself She had come to disclaim any 
influence over her brother—to decline to be 
responsible for him or for his actions there 
were many bile-motives thit she might have 
had. It was not unchaactenstic of her to 
choose a place and time so singular for any 
communication that she might have to make. 
But when opportunity came she had taken 
no advantage of it, And Bartholomew knew 
that it was not for bum to do vo. Diana 
Richmond had had nothing to do with the 
transactions between her brother and himself. 

And Miss Richmond made no mention of 
the matter dung the dnve home, Gene 
vieve waited expectantly ; she spoke of her 
father, of his work, but she did nat succeed 
m eheitng any response that would have 
made it easy for her to go at once to the 
heart of thts strange involution of things that 
was testing her father's strength so far But 
‘before the carriage stopped at Netherbank, 
Genevieve was certain that Diina Rich 
mond’s impassiveness in the matter was a 
conscious and deliberate 1npassiveness. 

“ Miss Richmond knows 1t all,” she said to 
her father next mormng, as he sat there with 
the clear ight shimng down upon him, and 
upon the york that he could not touch. 
“There is something behind that we cannot 
see. But we shall see if we wart” 

“Do you know what waiting means, 
ghd?” 

“Yeg, at least I think Ido, And by way 
of prepating for the worst I have given Ke 
fugth 4 weel’s hohday.” 
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‘There was no exclamation, no expostula- 
tory remark. Bartholomew had arrved at 
the point when a man becomes aware that ex- 
postulation 13 idle, and exclamation fnvolous 
He ted, with a keen pang, the idea that 
his daughter mast light his katchen fire pre- 
pare iis dinner, and sweep his room ‘The 
only thing thet made the wea supportable 
was the thought of compensation, He had 
a theory that a time of sadness and trial 1s 
usually followed bya time of peace and satis 
faction 

“T have only to think of George Herbert 
when I am trying to handle Keturth’s broom 
m the mommg,’ Genevieve sad. They were 
‘sitting yo the firelight. The dav had gone, 
and after much persuasion Keturah had gone 
too, byt ggt without tearmand protestations, 

“You are thmking of Herbert's poem?” 
Bartholomew asked 

“Yes — 

Pree vine ptt idea 
So I shall sweep < onstientiously, and af I am 
awkward I shall think of Natale Nanshkin’ 

“ And it will not be for long, dear ” 

“But you are not thinking that I am 
speaking of xt because I mind st, father? In 
decd you should know me better than that 
No one enjoys new experiences and 
ments more thin I do, I enjoy them for ther 
own sake And there 1s more behind this,” 
Genevieve added, with a change of tone. 

“ Yes, there 1s more behind,” Batholomew 
rephed “Through all this tnal I bave felt 
that It was 0 permission to taste a httle of 
the cup of pan as it 1% mned for others 
Think of the le who all their life long 
live as ne are hving now—m fear, in uncer 
tainty, and on the very verge of want. One 
finds the secret of such sorrow It 18 not 
hunger, nor the dread of death by hunger, 
it 1 the continued mental anxiety, never 
lifted, never relaxed, . . May God help bat 
one such sufferer for my suffering and my 
prayer to-night,” he added reverently, as a 
fiesh gust of wind dashed a shower of sleety 
bail upon the window pane, 

* * * * 

Te was not the delicate, rarely-seen nme 
that whitened and brightened the world next 
morning, but the effect of the hght shower, 
of snow that had fallen during the fiosty night 
was almost equally beautiful If it were less 
mystic, more pronounced, it was also less 
evanescent. . 

Geneneve friar] tere = the ca twie 

it with a decided feeling of nov. 
nent, She would have no part ‘het 
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for her father’s cheering and sympathy. An 
old tennisapron was carefully pinned on. 
“7 think I shall carry a duster m the pocket 
permanently,” she said to herself, with a 
smile. Then, 13 & graver mood, she sat down 
to glance for a few moments over the pages 
of a book that was lying on the table .— 
s Father, and ever to be praned, the 
oan eetms ere 
“beloved Father, mect and ngbt at 1s that in 
thu _ ‘Thy servant should suffer something for 


'O Father, cp vay Tome the hour ts 
come which from all ‘Thou didst {oreknow 
SoGid eteasay be oi reese rat sawirdly shoe 
ontwait 1 

fever live with Thee” sf 

‘How small everything seemed when it was 
set m such alight as that! How trivigl these 
crosses and labours were! She could only 
go downstairs yearning to put her best 

mto each moment as it cami, to 

do whatever her hand found to do with all 
the might that was in ber 

‘These were the words that went on echoing, 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do.” ‘hey 
seemed to be im the frosty aur that was coming 
inat the open door. It was the orchard-door. 
Her father bad gone down to the studio 
then! She would follow him atonce Doubt- 
less he was attempbog some deed that shu 
must disallow—lighting the studio fic, per- 
haps, or cleaning the grate. 


All the way down under the rygged snow- 
Jaden apple trees Genevieve went, smiling 
and prematurely scolding A ypung spruce- 
‘thr threw its strong, snowy at across the 


doorway, yet Genovieve could} see that the 
door ws open ‘There was a flittle porch of 
tres work, with some dark, bight ivy clus- 
tering about it, and underneath ... . what 
wes the meaning of the thing that she saw 
underneath ? 


‘What might it mean to see standing there, 
leaning back agamnst the little porch, two 
large pictures m handsome brightly gilded 


fiames? One on either aude they stood, 
only half under cover 

At the first glance Genevfeve saw that they 
were the Yarrell Croft pictfres. 

At the second glance ghe saw the hand 
that had painted them fying outstretched 
across the floor, the grey fhead that had con- 
cerved them lying upon thfe fallen arm. The 
facewasdownward ... ¢ the dark, prostrate 
figure stirless .... 

Bat one cry—but great, piercing cry 
went yr through the s1 alter’ 

“ tomy ty father 
Weald Coa Thad [for thag!” 





“Aud xt will not be for long” 
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AMONG THE PEEBLESSHIRE HILLS. 


By tas EDITOR. 


WE have all heard the saying of the man 
of Peebles, “I ha’e been to Panis, and 
I ken Peebles, and it's Peebles for plee 
shure!" This verdict 1s somewhat different 
from that of Lord Cockburn, “As quiet as 
Peebles or the grave'” We agree with both 
conclusions We can well understand the 
preference for Peebles over Pans entertamed 
by the weaned soul on his return after an 
“excursion” to the brilhant French city. 
How utterly confounded must he have felt 
when he found himself launched inte the 
whurl of “ doing " endless gallenes, churches, 
boulevards, museums, within the prescubed 
three days! What a might-mare impression 
must he have carried back of gilded res 
taurants with then crowd of garcons with 
cropped hair, and umuntellgble yabber, of 
cate chantants, and of the ceaseless loss of 
money 0 an unknown comage! And we 
can also understand I ord Cockburn’s sense 
of the stupidity of the slumberous little town, 
in whose daly annals the chasing of a cat 
by a dog uscd to form an event 

But it 1s not of Peebles, but of the solitary 


or working his sagacious collice on the hull- 
side has nothing in common with merchant 
or manufacuure, 

‘This region has another advantage, It 1 
almost unknown to tourists, and there 1s a» 
yet scarcely “a villa” erected for summer 
visitors, 

Lar be it from me to give these Southen 
Highlands of Scotland any preference ovr 
the Northern, ot, indeed, over any true moun 
tanland It 1s only as humble, though 1¢- 
spectable, members of the great confraternits 
which embraces the Alps and Humalayas, Ben 
Nevis and Snowdon, that I would claim some 

non for Broad Law and Culter tell 
Its in that part of Peeblesshire, where I assert 
the greatest amount of “ pleeshure " can be 
had, that the chain of hills stretching across 
Scotland from St Abb’s Head to the sea 
wall of Galloway attains its greatest altitude 
‘Thee Broad Law, Dollar Law, and Culter 
Fell nse to heights of from 2,400 to 2,700 
feet, and look down on green pastoral glens, 
watued by the upper reaches and tributwies 
ot the Twecd and here and there edged with 


Highlands of Peeblesshire that we mean to farm lan 


wnite , and we assert that for a nerve bracing 
hohday, and for such enjoyment as spnngs 
from an abounding sense of renewed vigour 
an thew and sinew, there is nothing better 
than the wide fieedom of such a pastoral 
region as 18 to be found there Itisno small 
advantage for one whose daily lot hes, a» 
ours does, within the smoky atmosphere of 
Glasgow, to j creiaoee the roar ot commerce, 
yy means a two hours’ journey ral, 
for the bleat of sheep and the scram of the 
cutlew, and to breathe an atmosphere pun 
fied to an altrtude of eight hundred feet 
above thesea. ‘lhereis much “pleeshure” mn 
this alone. People im London can doubtless 
enjoy exquisite excursions into the umbra 
geous quiet of Kent, or have a bath im fresh 
Kea-atr or sea-water at Bughton or Hastings 
But such changes are not to be 
tothe swift passage from the din of streets to 
those solitary sheep walks, Not only do you 
look out on the ancient peace of “nature un- 
defiled,” but you have also the advantage of 
getting among people who are hving ina 
world whose interests are as different from 
Yours as those of the dwellers m Shetland or 
the Faroe Islands, For we require change 
of mental as weil as physical surroundings, 
and the stalwart shepherd tending his “‘hirsel” 


ids 

‘The Southern Highlands are, mdeed, quite 
different fiom our own Highlands, whew 
Gaelic and Grandeur reign supreme, Hew 
there 15 no varying outline of shattered peak 
and gloomy scaur,no jagged sky-line, no rochy 
precipice Lhe hulls swell into bulky forms, 
Majestic mm their wavy massiveness They 
are strong and dignihed, with their broad 
folda sweeping up in graceful lines, lke the 
billows of a mughty sea, but they are want- 
ing in that rugged splendour of rock and corry 
which especially the Westein 
Highlands. They accordingly present a tamer 
surface for the play of hight and shade =The 
passing shadow, or spear-like shaft of sunlight, 
may wander across “ Hope” or “Fell,” and 
fine effects are produced by the changing 
‘tints of bracken or heather , but there w hittle 
of that wondrous intnetcy and subtlety ot 
colow which make Ben Venue and Glen Coe 
& study for the artist, here every tuft of 
heather fnnging the projecting boulders be 
comes & luiking-place for delicate tints , each 
rocky face presents an edge to catch a clearer 
warmth, or to shelter a deeper shadow. The 
burns and glens of the two regions ere alsc 
different. A true Ebghland bum runs 
ceaseless waterfalls along a course sunk deer 
under overhanging cliff and thickets of haze. 
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and birch To chmb sts bed 1s to visit hiding 
places of untold beauty, where ferns and ries 
and grey roots and soft moses, dappled with 
lights breaking through the roof of copse, 
surround the pools, tato which the stream 
tumbles m foam, The burns in Peeblesshire, 
on thc contrary, run im rapids, but have 
scarcely ever a fal! They are open streams 
with grassy banks You can trace their 
wan water" for miles without a break 
There is, indeed, something characteristic 
of the difference between Celt and Low 
lander to be discovered tn the contrasts which 
their respective hill countries present he 
north bas all the strong mobulty of feeling, the 
quick passion, “ the love of loves, the hate 
of hates ’ which belong toits people The 
ceasrless variety, the gi ice as well as stormy 
wildness of the Celtic mountains are 
in the southern, Lhere :$ 2 respectable but 
prosae monotony of bigness about the latter 
not unhke the cautious nature of its people 
Mr. Buckle could find hese an tllustranon of 
his hutorical theory ‘The calculating min 
ner 1n which the buins manage to get alon; 
without a tumble, the utilitarianism io why 
the lulls lend thew lower ground to turnips 


and potatoes, while they grow upon their Lard, 


slopes no useless brushwood nor exquisite 
Clusteas of natural buch or ancient but 
aie patched and blistered over with walled 
plantations of spindly larch, soon to be sold 
as railway sleepers all this 1s 1 marked 
contrast to Highland habits of hill and glen, 
‘There ws w chivalrous passion im the rapid 
““ush with which the northern mountains on 

sudden dress themselves in all the colours 
of the tartan, and as suddenly gloom into 
storm. There 1s nothing “douce” or uth 

‘wen about them. They share the senti- 
ments of Rob Roy rather than Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie as to the nature of trade value 

Yet the hills of Peebiesshire have thew own 
grandenr, and the people have ther own 
great ments But these merits or demerits 
fre not the merits or dements of the Celt 
There 13 an honest independence and a 
study determmation among them which if 
put to proof reveals the fire of the old Border 
spt I have alzo seldom met more intell- 
gent ond thoughtful men than some of the 
labourers and shepherds among these hulls 
But you can scarcely rouse the man of Peebles- 
shire into the use of any strong expression of 
emotion as you can rouse the Highlander. 
Describe to him the most gnevous murder, 
and he will seply, “ That was surely no verra, 
wise like!” If tt is ramming w torrents, he 
will tell you “It's rather maft.” Contrast 
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thus wilh an actual scene im an Highland 
Steamer As bhe approaches @ certain pier 
a shock-headed drover rushes up to the 
bridge m violent haste and pushing lumeelf 
‘on to the utmost verge of the idle box, 
which rises and falls with the lift of the sea, 
he shouts in Gaehe against the wind, and 
apparently addressing at large the audience 
ashore, “Is Red Murdoch there?" There 
ly no answer, and he again yells, “Is Red 
Murrachy not there?” “No,” replies a 
cautious voice, “Red Murdoch went away 
an hour = “Kyery curse be on Red 
Murrachy!” In an instant the shouter had 
subsided, and, on inquny, the cause of the 
outburst waa fonnd to be disappointment at 
Rot getting» hit” home m Red Murrachy 8 
cart' A respected minister, who 18 alo 
a Peeblesshire lard, told me the follow- 
ang story illustrative of the matter-of fact 
manner of the people There was an old 
‘mvalid man on 7 weedside who was tended by 
‘a fasthful Abigall. Like many frail persons 
be was always anticipating In» own speedy 
demise. “I’m thinkm’, Nancy,” he sud one 
day, “that st canna be lang noo I feel as if 
this verra nicht the end wud cam." “Indeed, 
"said the attendant, “ut it were the 
Lord’s will st wad be real convenient, for the 
coo's gaen to calve, and I dinna weel sec hoo 
Tam to tend on ye baith'!" This, however, 
can be matched, I am bound to say, by 
another story lately told to me, the sccne of 
which lay in the Perthshire Highlands ‘he 
minuter gone to see a dying parishioner, 
and when he zeached the cottage he found 
the family bathed in tears “Is he worse?” 
Neat “Oh, su, he’s just deem” was 
reply given in an agony of sorrow. 
Looking towards the “box bed” where the 
sufferer lay, he was astomshed to see two 
men bending over it, “ Whatare they dong 
there?” “Eh, sur, they're just shaving 
tum!" “Shaving him!” said the minister 
m amazement, ‘can they not let the poor 
man die m peace?’ “It's far easter noo!” 
was the strange answer which mingled with 
the sobbing, 
‘What days of yoy are these when the first 
1s made town and when on the 
puget May-day we can fill our longs with 
such air “gs angels breathe,’ and when the 
fist long stretch 13 taken up some of the 
toy broan hills! The young lambs are 
frsking over the close-mbbled grassez 
on the lea, end the glossy crows flash ther 
wings as they tug some muscular worm from 
hus lar. The Scotch firs, ther branches 
glowng with a metallic lustre, stand grandly 
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out against the blue sky, as we pass on to the 
lugher slopes where the brackens are begue 
nig to unfold the green fronds from 
curled and shaggy stalks. And now we are 
joined by the screammng “ whaup,” as the 
‘curlew 1s here called, and by the plover, who 
sweeps down in circles to avert us from intrud- 
img on his brooding mate. Higher up, among 
the heather—still black as winter—we stir the 
“whiring gor cock” into fight , and higher 
sbi we go, till the summit 1s reached, with 
mby peat - » and atff beat, bleached 
with storm Then how glorious 1s the view 
aver the wide sea of hills, each one recalling 
some memory of former summers! ‘There is 
Cardon, on whose crest we gathered bunches 
of coral scarlet cloudberry, and there the 
long sweep of Broad Law, from whove kingly 
crest, carpeted with thick mosses of grey- 
green such as“ High Art” might long to :mi- 
tite, we had looked down on St Mary's 
Loch, and across to Ettrick Forest, and to 
the Minchmmr (sacred to dear Dr. John 
Brown) gnd to the twm Eildons which gaze 
on Abbotsford, And there beside Broad Law 
towers that other height that overlooks 
Monor Water, with Sw Gordwan's Kirk, and 
where nestles the virtable cottage of “ The 
Black Dwarf.” “He nasa queer croas body,” 
eaid an old gentleman who knew him when 
a boy, “and many a fnght he gave me.” 

‘These scenes are ever varying m 
with the ct of season = For in autumn 
these same hillsides become a sea of bloom- 
ig heather, which at every plange of the 
foot sends up a honey-scented cloud of 
flower dust Ancl still later, then glory 3 
not lessened when the first touch of frost has 
tiated the brackens ito russet and yellow, 
which, mingled with the brown of the heath 
and the green of the rushes, produce effects 
rich as the colouring of a pheasant's breast 
‘Then the rowans, too, are in thei splendour, 
their scarlet clusters bemg even eclpsed 
by the marvellous hues of ther 
Each tree becomes then a “burning bush ” 
of pale flame and fiery red. 

the charm of Tweedsde 1s, however, the 
human interest which clings to every hill and 
glen. Poetry and prose, legend and history, 
de scattered along its course, It 1s in some 
respects the home of the romance and chi- 
valry of Scotland. We are carned a long way 
back as we look out on these heights, now 
calea with heather, and recall He oe 
when they formed of the great 
mun Forest and were the banne of the deer 
and wild boar, If such authorities as Mr. 
Skene and Professor Veitch are to be followed 


say 


we are at the very centre of many of the 
Aithunan legends. Here the Cymn had 
urged them failng strength ast Pict and 
Angle and Saxon, The Cymnc names 
which still survive speak of the‘time when 
Welsh was the native language, and the 
“rings” of circular camps formed on the 
high places by the glens, bing us back to 
the period when the early Britons who had 
once felt the length of the Roman sword, 
watched the signals which betohened the 
approach of their new foes Down there at 
Drummelzier, “where Powsal yo.ns the 
Tweed,” 1s ‘the traditional grave of the 
wizard Merhn. Amid the tangled forests on 
‘these hills had he wandered half crazed and 
half mspued. And near this same Powsail 
had he met Kentgern—a marvellous meetin; 
—rthe last of the old heathen prophets a 
the first preacher of the new faith ! 

The distnctis also thickly strewn with the 
runs of a later but not less romantic time, 
when every httle “laud” set up as a chief, 
and had his “Peel,” or fortalice, from which 
he waged mmcessant warfare with hus neigh- 
Dbours. In spite of the chivalry which ro- 
mance nghtly attributes to these dang Bor- 
derers, we cannot be too thankful for the 
exchange from feudal heroism to the rule of 
county pohce Life must have been in- 

m those “good old” times, Stand~ 
ing near Merho’s grave we can count, within 
a rachus of about two miles, the ruins of 
eight Peels, which were httle better than 
nests of robbers. Drummelaer Castle, the 
nearest of them all, was the home of a family 
of the name of Tweedie, which spent it» * 
existence in assaulting its neighbours. ‘The 
Records of the Pnvy Council contain re- 
peated complatnts against them, for “ dinging 
with gnevous strakes" this man, and “for 
cutung off the lugges” of that other. Indeed, 
the whole country side seems to have been 
alive with quarrel Life m these square 
little towers must have been also 23 uncom- 
fortable as it was unsecure. Poets may draw 
fascinating pictures of the dinimg-halls, where 
the wassail bow! was passed and the smoking 
‘venison was catved, but only persons who 
were all day m the open au, and who were 
blessed with nerveless frames, could have 
endured the close and foul atmosphere that 
rust have prevailed in these emall thick- 
we ee hon patting ced 
with damp rushes, huge growling at 

wing the bones that had been pitched to 
fem, while master and servant, huntsmoan 
wad cow-herd all gathered at the same long 
table, and let loose their ravenous appetites 
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‘on the steaming con- 
tents of the pewter 
or wooden trenchers. 
A walk up Tweedside from 
Drummelzier to Tweedsmuir, and 
then by Tala and Meggat Water 
to St. Mary's Loch, embraces some of the 
best scenery and the most interesting placa 
in this of the county, and we can- 
not do better than take: it, The Tweed, 
more of a stream than a river, lies quite open 
throughout its course from Drummelzier to 
the mossy well, where it rises among the 
green hills above Moffat Dale. Scarcely a 
bush fringes its banks to catch the line of the 
angler, ‘The hills that immediately cnclose 
the valley are not always picturesque in colour 
or in form, The finest “bits” are to be 
found in the glens which open eastwards, 
and the grandest walks are to be enjoyed by 


Logan Water. 


penetrating these, 
and reaching along 
from ridge to ridge 
behind the wall of hill that 
looks down on Tweed. © Yet 
it is the Tweed that carries 
with it the story of the land and its people. 
There is scarcely 2 glen or ancient house 
which has not its old ballad or story. As we 
pass Mossfennan we seem to hear the old 

« 

Peastartyemne 

Bittle below the Logan Las 


On the other side of the stream opens the 
picturesque Stanhope Glen, near whose head 
can be traced part of the “ Catrail,” or great 
dyke, built by the Picts as a defence against 
the Cymri of Strathelyde. Aboute mile farther 
up three trees on a flat field near the river 
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mark the spot where stood Linkumdoddie, 
made famous in the immortal song of Burns 


Wilh Wartle dwale ca Tweed 
Toe opot they cad it] makaradoddse 


We have tned im vain to discover whether 
there ever had been an actual Wilhe Wastle, 
or whether Burns, on some of hus joutneys 
to Dumfnes, tickled by the funny name of 
the place, had created the picture of the 
wcaver and his wife But what a marvellous 
description 1s that of the wife! It 1s quite a. 
study 1n idiomatic, untranslateable Scotch 


Shes Tow ho ag) she s hem sume d 
‘Ac lwp akg 1 hindstreed aber 
She stated ult abe cweted lete 
"Ta balance fem ike jearter 


trea w foas Wile het 
Twidna gc a butt tor ler 
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* Auld baundenae by the angie ta 
‘Anw bel fhor face arweaa 
ay Wilhe s w fe is no ma toy 
Shed gbis Fer gruare sn a heabion 
Hepes ebm desu 
‘ace wad ‘fyle the Logan Watur 
Shami se 


Burns evidently knew the locality, for there 
the “ Logan Water,” 9 trickling rivulet flt- 
mg into Lweed from the fine open Logan 
‘Lea on the opposite side 

‘Another couple of mics brings us—pist 
the spot where stood Chapel Kingledaois, 
built by the early missionary St Cuthbert—- 
to Polmoodl The new house stands on the 
site of the famous old mansion of the Hunters 
Lhe ancient yew trees in front are now the 
only survivors of that past—commemoratcc in. 
the ballad of “ Loung Polmood,’ and which. 
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fogg his mad. the subject of one of his | Crook Inn, the hitle hestelry when. Willram 
Border Tales—when the Scottwh hing cme Black ends‘ Ihe Adventures of 9 Phaeton” 
from Meggat Torest to hunt by [weed | with the climax of all good novels—an avowal 
These yews are of an age which makes it of love and a happy engagement 


possible that the handle of many a battle | 
They 


axe may have been taken from them. 

must also have seen the of the 
horsemen in the ewly morning of June, when 
Murray, Proce Charhes secretary, was ar 
reated, as he was taking shelter m Polmood, 
whose mustress was his own ster Murray, 
himself a Peeblesshire laird, 18 no honour to 
ius county No name became more exe 
crated by the Jaeobites than bis, who saved 
lus hfe by turing informer ‘The weird 
ballad “Murray and Cumberland’s Descent 
barely Hell,” displays the mteomty of ths 


Another turn of the road brings us to the 


And now the upper reaches of the Tweed. 
assume a new Resricrae! 7 ite heather ~~ 
appears from the hills, and all is green anc 
soft, fold behind fold and intensely pastoral 
In the middle-forezround, not far from wheie 
the keep of the ancient Frizvels or Frasers ot 
Olver stood, there rises from the summut of 
@ wooded Lnoll the pretty spire of the parisit 
church of Iweedsmurr = It was a delight to 
worshyp there in the warm days of summc, 
when the stalwart shepherds, in rough, home- 
spun clothes, with plaid on shoulder and 
crook im band, gathered at the “ kirk yet,” 
‘waiting till the last tnkle of the bell put an 
end to the “crack,’ shepherd greeting shep- 
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herd coming from distant cots mn lonely 
gens, A more intelligent or sturdier con- 
gicgation it would be difncult to find. Here 
‘they have given up the old custom of bung- 
ing then colhes with them to church, as 18 
stll donem many amilar panshes Strange 
stories are told of the scenes which occur on 
such occasions in some of the churches among 
the Chevtots It 1» related that when the 
late Principal Lee was preaching mm a pas- 
toral distnict he was surprised that none of 
hus congregation rose when be pronounced 
the benediction. When he asked the reason 
he was informed that it was “tae cheat the 
dowgs , for when we used (0 stan’ they made 
sit. a yaff-yaffin’ at the thocht that they were 
to get oot that we never stan’ noo, just to 
keep them quate.” Another story 1s related 
of how an old minister in the Cheviots used, 
when excited in the pulpit, to raise his voce 
to aloud half whimper, half whine One day 
a shepherd had brought with him a young 
collie, who became so thnilled by the high 
note of the preacher that he also broke out 
™m a quaver so like the other that the minister 
stopped showy n 7 ~ a that coe he 
sad angrily, The shepherd, equally angry, 
seized the animal by the neck and, as he 
dragged him down the passage, sent back the 

owling retort at the pulpit, “ It was yersel’ 

ud (began) we" 

(heve 1 in the charchyard a stone with a 
touchn yosetyption commemorating the 
death of one of the many Covenanters who 
belonged to thd repion. ‘He was escaping 
from Claverhouse’s dragoons, and flying for 
his life up a pass which leads out of the decp 
gorge a few miles off, called the “Devil's 
Beet Tub.” When he reached the Col, being 
of weak chest, he became utterly exhausted 
and begged Its companion to push on In 
afew moments the dragoons had overtaken 
um and he was a dead man! 

Here leaving Tweed, wandenng up among 
the green hills, we turn aside up Tala Water, 
—to reach Meggat and so on to St. Mary's 
Loch. Tala, with its tributary the Gameshope, 
18 perhaps the wildest and most picturesque of 


all the Peeblesshire glens. The sketch which beard 


is given, m our full-page picture, is taken near 
the opening of the true glen. The finer scenery 
1s farther on, where the bills nse on the 


steepest angle at which it seems possible for long 


soil to rest or sheep to graze, and where they 
consequently present a surface eq wrinkled 
with sheep tracks as to resembie the wave- 
lets, each following cach, on a mummer gea. 
At the head of len, where Tala Linn 
tumbles from zock to rock and from basin to 
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basm for about 250 feet, the Gameshope 
Joins it, rismng in 1ts loch— 
"ane 
And here too the rough track winds up 
across the Col to the head of Meggat Water, 
that stretches down for some seven miles, wide, 
grecu, sohtary, to Henderland and the quict 
sheet of St "s Loch, This was one ot 
the royal forests, to which the kindly Stewarts 
used to come to hunt, staying at ther lodge 
of Cramlt—that square tower stil standing 
m its strength half-way down the gin. 
“Forest” was probably a true descnption 
of what the country then was. That it 
was full of game 1s witnessed by the record 
how James V., accompanied by many gen- 
dlemen, went “to Meggatland, in the quik 
bounds was slane at that tyme aughtune 
scom of deir.” Now it 1s one of the greenest 
and lonehest of valleys, The quiet of its 
hulls 1s disturbed by no sound save the Licat 
of the sheep and the song of the stream. 
At as touched throughout with that feeling 
so marvellously expressed by Wordsworth 1n 
lines which give the: very soul of the Boider 
glens.— 
“Muck loveless u tonnd than xpread, 
Sree ae 


‘Let no one pass through these glens with+ 
out making the acquaintance of the shep- 
herds The herds' houses that ate passed 
here and there, near the roaring burns, nay 
seem humble cnough, and the rosy burns, that 
ruth out at the doors anud the cackle of dis- 
turbed poultry, may be as shy as wild deer, 
but there 1s a hospitable frankness m the 
gude-wife, and when bis natural reserve 1s 
overcome, there 1s a reflective imtelligence 
discovered m the shepherd which makes it 
worth while knowing him. Never, except 
among the Bedoum tribes to the east of the 
Dead Sea, have I seen such specimens of 
open-arr vigour as some of these shepherds 
piesent Look at that tall fellow, supple and 
straight, bis naturally sand-coloured hair and 
bleached mto paler shades by ex- 
posure to wind and storm, Every lock 
curled and knotted by the crip bieezes, 
Watch hum as he stiudes up the hill with 
steady pace, or bends over the scythe, 
and with mighty sweep mows the rushy mea 
dows, and teil me if you do not envy that 
magnificent physique. 

At the foot of Meggat, near the modern 
farmhouse of Henderland, there 1s a round 
plantation, whach marks the site of Cockburn's 
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Castle. In the middle of the wood stands an 
old grave-stone, on which 1s engraven a sword, 
and, round the edge, the inscription runs, 
“Flere lyca Perys Cockburn and his wife 
Marjorie." Let historical criticism say what 
it may, ¥ prefer the traditional belief that this 
1g the grave of that brave Borderer Cockburn 
whom the king hung, uot without deceit, 
over the gate of his own castle. The most 
touching of all ballads is that which com- 
memorates the sorrow of the widow when 
all alone she buried her lord and master. 

© T sew! hes aboot, makung 


Tovatehid bie co 
Lmateb’d tus 





Since that my lovely kenigbe 1s slasa ; 
Wise lock of hie yellow bar, 
Ti charm may heach tor evar aur.” 
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And now onr walk, as far as Peeblesshire is 
concerned, must end, for we here cross into 
hire, and there a St. Mary’s Loch 
aod Yarrow, and the Loch o' the Lowes— 
centres all of poetry and song, which would 
Tequire volume to descnbe. The first 
time we took this walk we entled the day 
at the famous hostelry of Tibbie Shiels, the 
“howl” of Christopher North and Walter 
Scott and Lockhart, and of the immortal 
Ettrick Shepherd. Tibbie was then alive, and, 
though blind with age, was full of intelligence, 
Te was curious to see how her mind moved 
more in that old past than the present. We 
were speaking to her about the Ettrick Shep- 
herd’s family, whom we hadlately seen. “Ay,” 
she replied, “ young Maister Hogg sent mea 
o faither’s woiks, and I thocht it 
realkind in him. Had it been Jeames himsel? 
Twadna hae thocht sae muckle about it, for 
I kent hin: that weel, but at was uncommon 
kind of Maister Hogg.” 





IN THE GLEN. ' 


TH fairy folk had frosted o'er the glen, 
And set with jewels ev'ry blade of grass; 
‘The snow lay drifted in the niches, when 


A 
twee that 
Ice-bound were 


rarefied the crystal 


pass. 


together by a pool, 
‘@part, estranged and cool ; 


“ How weak together! said I, and my heart 


‘Thought its own thought, and sighed, 


“ How weak apart 1" 
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URING the last few months one 

has been speaking of the Mahdi, but 

comparatively few, it is safe to say, have con- 
nected any precise idea with the title 


by Sheikh Mohammed of Dongola, or have ing 


had before their minds in using at tide the 
remarkable passages in € t history 

Aslam, which the name of Moka calls up to 
the Oriental student. And, singularly enough, 
‘uncertainty as to the true meaning of a word 
which is far from uncommon in Arabic authors 
has not been confined to persons ignorant of 
Arabic, For as the name of the Mahdi is 
written in ordinary Arabic books, that ia with- 
out the points marking the vowels, it is pos- 
sible to read and explain it in more than one 
way. A writer in the Ziseer, who may be 


safely identified with an Arabic scholar of 
most distinguished eminence, has recently 
proposed to speak, not of the Mahdi, but ot 
the Muhdi, and interprets the word as mean- 
“the guide,” the spiritual and inspired. 
guide, that is, of the followers of Islam. It 
is well therefore to observe at the outset that 
it can be shown conclusively that this view, 
though supported by an eminent scholar, is 
ceitainly wrong. Without going into ques- 
tions of grammar it is enough to say that 
the decision between the current pronun- 
ciation and that ed in the Zimes can 
be made at once, if the word is found in 
verse, by the simple process of scansion, 
Now there aze abuadance of verses in which 
the Mahdi is spoken of, and they prove that 
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the current pronunciation s conect.* They 
prove, also, that the word is the passive par- 
borple of averb meaning to guide, and the 
Mahdi therefore 1s not the guide of the faith- 
ful, but re who 16 beget guided by divine 
grace and inspiration, The smple m 

of the word being thus fixed, let us iveceed 
to ash what history has to tell regarding 
the ideas which Moslems connect with the 
notion of the divinely-guided chief, and the 
inflaence which these ideas have long exer- 
en on the populations of the Mohammedan 
world, 


‘the notion of the Mahdh is no part of the 
‘ouginalschemeof Mohammedanism Accord- 
ang to Mohammedan language, m which the 
guidance 18 a synonym for (he revelation em 
bodied in the Koran, the name of the rightly- 
guided ought strictly to mean one whots guided 
by the heavenly book. It might, therefore, 
be apphed to any prophet, for the eternal and 
uncrevted Koran, the Word of God in heaven, 
was the source fiom which all the prophets 
fiom Adam to Mohammed denved ther reve 
lauon ‘Before Mohammed the number of 
prophets was enoimous, Moslem tradition 
generilly rechons them at 124,000, But 
none of these had any functron that 1s not 
covcted by the function of Mohammed, o1 
anything to tell which 1s not summed up mn 
the final and complete revclation given to 
ium. Mohammed is the seal of the pro 
phets, and hus Koran is identified with the 
arch«typal heavenly book, which was the 
source of all earher revelation, and cin nevei 
need to be supplemented by a new prophecy 
Accoiding to Mohammedan doctrine, in ite 
strictly orthodox form, the man who seehs 
divine guidance must look for it in the Koran 
From the death of Mohammed onward to 
the day of judgment the God of Islam 1s as 
1emote from contact with man as the god of 
philosophical deism, but while the dewt secks 
his knowledge of the distant God from reason 
the Moslem seeks st from the Koran. 

Mohammed took his view of revelation from 
a very euperficial acquaintance with Judaism 
and Christianity. ‘The possession of sacred 
books appeared to him to be the character 
ashe advantage over nism which these 
faiths possessed, and be desired to give to 
hia awn followers a revelation which should 
be to them what the Old and New Testa- 
ments were to the followers of Moses and 
Jesus. These books were the monuments of 
the work of the old prophets, and it never 
occurred to him that a new prophet could 

* Bo re Abdo 1-Wabnd’s “ History of the Alssohades 
Beuaee neta em 
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have any other fanctron than to frame a new 
book, ‘He knew too little to understand that 
neither the seers of the Old Testament nor 
Jesus—tfor to Mohammed Jesus, too, ts simply 
one of the prophets—had ever conceived 
their fanctton to be to give to ther followers 
such a code of faith and life as Islam has in 
the Koran. _Ihe prophets of the Old Testa 
ment looked on themselves as parts of 
contnual series of messengera from God to 
main, the relation of Israel to Jehovah cid not 
depend on a fimshed book, but was an un- 
broken hving and personal relation. When 
prophecy had ceased Israel began to hve by 
@ wnitten code, the Pentatenchal law, but 
even under the law the Jews looked forwant 
toa renewal of the prophetrc succession, or 
to the coming of a Messianic age governed 
by a king mspired by the divine Spit. And 
80, too, in Chnstumity, the gospel 1s a final 
Tevclation, not in the sense that it makes 
further intercourse between God and man 
unnecessuy, but only because it raises that 
itercours¢ to its final and satisfactory form. 
‘The doctune of the continual presence of the 
Spint in the Church 1s a8 necessary 8 put of 
Chnstrumty as the doctune of the finished 
work of the Redecmer, 

Thus when Mohammed copied ftom Ju- 
daism and Chnstianily the ides. of a dovk, and 
thought that this book supplied ali that reli. 
gion required, he omitted the very elements. 
m the eather religions which gave them thei 

ing power to quicken and sustain the 
hearts of men. So long as Mohammed him- 
self was n the mudst of the Moslems, and 
God could be directly approached through 
tum, the quahties of a living faith were pre- 
sent in Islam, and the baldness of its theo- 
retical dsm was not felt When the prophet 
died the Moslems were left with an autho- 
nitatiye exposition of doctnine and of law, with 
strong conviction of the truth of their reh- 
gion and of its victorious destiny, but the 
living cord which connected the community 
of faith with its divine Sovereign had been 
snapped asunder, and was never to be re- 
newed The Moslems could neither look, 
like the Jews, for a continuance or a revival 
of prophecy, nor, like the Christians, could 
they feel that through the indwelling of 
the Spit heaven still stood im personal 
contact with earth. A rebgion of this kind, 
in which God has de; from among 
men, and bas only left His law behind, in 
which the supreme object of faith stands 
80 far aloof that even the prayers addressed. 
to Him are ittle more than formal pratses, 
leaves one whole side of man’s religious wants 
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watouched, and the historian may safely pre- 
dict that if it lives and spreads over any great 
society of man, it will do so only by taking 
up elements that really belong to very dif- 
ferent systems of faith. 

‘The absence of any way of personal access 
to and contact with God, which makes 
Mohammedanism the barest and coldest of 
all religions, was not very much felt at first. 
On the one hand, the true Arab is singularly 
Jacking in religious sensibility, No race of 
men, above the rank of savages, appears to 
feel the need for a religion so little as the 
Bedouins. The ultimate success of Mo- 
hammed himself had been much more poli- 
tical than religious, He was most truly a 
prophet before the fight to Medina; and then, 
when be spoke only in the power of his faith, 
from an intense conviction of the one moral 
government of the world and of the supreme 
reality of the day of judgment, he found few 
followers. At Medina a new sphere opened 
itself to him, He was called to speak in the 


name of God as a judge in the affairs of daily | 


life. The lawless Arabs, too Frome to weld 
to a human authority, were willing to submit 
to a divine sentence, which laid them under 
no humitiating sense of subjection toa brother 
man. The need for some supreme authority 
was clamant; yet no authority of merel 
human sanclion could have secured obedi- 
ence. Mohammed'senthusiasm was but one 
side of his character—the other, which became 
year by year the most prominent side, was a 
great practical shrewdness and much tact in 
dealing with men. Without these gilts the 
name of prophet would have served him little, 
with them it made him in a few years the real 
king of Arabia, with every regal power, but 
without the name and state of a king, which 
the Arabs had never long consented to en- 
dure. The success of the Moslem state 
created a faith and an enthusiasm which no 
spiritual arguments could have produced. 
few men had believed in Hie preacher of 
Mecca, but all Arabia gathered round the 
Lord o. Medina, and that not wholly by force 
‘or from fear, but in part at least in genuine 
conviction that a religion must be true which 
had produced such palpable and solid results. 
‘The death of Mohammed imperilled for a 
Moment the State, and therefore also the 
Faith of Islam. But the Moslem leaders were 
strong men, and held their course victoriously 
zgainst a rebellion before which weaker chief- 
tains would have sunk. And very soon the 
conquest of Syria, of Africa, end of Irak, the 
spoils of the Greeks and the Persians, the 
elevation of the Arab natiom into the greatest 





conquering power in the world, dis 
last doubts of the half-converted tribes as to 
the truth of a religion which had given them 
even in this life rewards which their wildest 
imaginations had never pictured, 

The period of prosperous conquest that 
followed on the death of Mohammed so fully 
satisfied every aspiration of the Arabs that 
it left them little time or inclination to think 
about the shortcomings of their new religion, 
even if they had had more disposition than 
they really possessed for looking seriously at 
the spiritual problems of life. A religion 
excelient for the battle-ficld Mohammed had 
certainly given them, Fatalism, which in « 
decaying state of society saps all effort, and 
produces a deathlike inactivity, has always 
proved a stimulus to the vigour of an actit 
and warlike race. Great soldiers have com- 
monly something of the fatalist. And in 
Mohammedanism fatalism was associated 
with the persuasion that death on the battle- 
field in the cause of Islam was the sure way 
of entrance to a heaven which embraced in 
its delights precisely the same sensual enj 
ments as reward the victorious soldier after a 
successful campaign. To this it must be 
added that the religious observances of the 
Koran are closely allied to the forms of 
military discipline. They have the same pre- 
cision, regulasity, and simplicity as the rules 
of-a camp. ‘Ihe armies of Islam then had 
little occasion to doubt that the prophet had 
given to them a true and perfect religion. 

Bat the very successes of Islam soon ¢x- 

the new religion to fresh and more try: 
ing tests. ‘The vast conquests of the Araby 
had to be organized; the Arabs themselves, 
loaded with wealth beyond the dreams of 
avatice, raised in a short generation from the 
narrow life of the desert to dominion over the 
fairest regions of the East, had to lear the 
laws and habits of a wholly new life. The 
great Caliph Omar, who did so much for the 
consolidation of the new empire, strove hard 
to preserve among the conquerors the simple 
type of martial life which was most easily 
reconciled with the institutions he accepted 
as divine. But it was impossible in the long 
run to make the Moslems a mere army, or ta 
preserve the primitive system which divided 
the rewards of victory between all soldiers of 
the tme faith, and forbade the individual 
Moslem to acquire landed property in the 
conquered regions. The growth of a great 
empire brought with it the growth of social 
inequalities, the conflict of private interests, 
the jles of private ambition. Very soou 
the Moslem workl ceased to presedt the 
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spectacle of united and disphmed devotion 
toa great cause, of the equabty of all the 
faithful under a divine law ere was NO 
thing rehgious about the doromion of Islam 
except the enthusiasm which camed the 
Arabs on to victory or death, the emprre, 
‘once conquered, became a prey to the most 
oxdisary human ambibon, not rendered more 
respectable by a hypocritical assumption of 
Tehgwous zeat Old tnbal feuds burned as 
fiercely as mn the days of ignorance, the ances- 
tral authonty of ancient families proved 
stronger than the authority of religion, the 
lands of Islam were ravaged by contending 
factions, the kingdom of Allah and his pro 
phet became the hertage of men who might 
claim indeed to be the successors of Mo 
hammed, but were really sovereigns of the 
farmlar and unchanging type of astern des 
potism To the religious mnd—and 
were religious mmds even among the Arnbs 
—it was no longer posnble to dwell with 
complacency on a society which professed to 
‘be the commumty of the true faith, but was 
1eally no more than a new onental kingdom 
of the most worldly type 

One of the most mteresting pomts in the 
history of early Mohammedaniem is the ne 
of the Khawdny or Nonconformists, soldiers 
ee beaten fae Oat a new bye was 

0 pat & religious lom, 

wha reftsed to be the subjects of a state 
rehgrous only in name, and who strove with 
all the constancy and all the vehemence of 
Engitsh Puntanssm to adhere to the ideal of 
the first days of mihtant Islam 

But if the Islam of the Caliphate waa felt 
to be a failure even by Arabs, much less 
could it satisfy the ideals and’ aspuations 
of the subject races who were not them 
elves of Aiab blood The iehgwon of the 
conquerors was by vast numbers 
of the conquered, not only m the Semitic 
lands, where the process of fusion with the 
victortous race was comparetively easy, but 
im Africa and Persia, among races all whose 
idets were diametrically opposed to those of 
Atabia, and whom the truc born Arabs de- 
spised and treated as slaves. The old faiths 
of these races had not strength enough to 
stand up agamst the enormous moral weight 
that was given by the first victories of Islam, 
and yet, though they accepted the Prophet 
and the Koran, it was quite imposmble that 
ie foreign and AE vasa neo should 

come mn point 
with theur conquerors, ‘Orthodox Isbin was 
a very difterent reh to the men whom it 
had made masters, to the men whom it 
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lohamme: ler the overpowering prace 
tical proofs thet God was with the arenes of 
Islam, but the Ielam which they adopted per- 
force from their conquerors was not the same 
thing to them as to their victors Their con 
version mnght msure their admission to Para 
dise, but it did not make thew lot upon earth 
fess mtolerable. 

The oppressed nations, then, demanded 
somethmg more from thei relyon than a 
law book whose precepts were daily set at 
songht, and a day of judgment which lay on 
the other aide of the grave If God has given. 
ius Jaw upon earth, He surely means it to be 
executed on earth ‘The princes and ruleis 
who neglect that law cannot be governors of 
Gods appointment 9 And yet in the divine 
plan a righteous king 1s surely the necessary 


there complement of a righteous law Can the 


God who has given the one, have wholly 
neglected to provide the other? 
Arguments such as these could not fal to 
suggest themselves to many who groaned 
under the reign of universal violence, and 
them natural outcome was the expectatron of 
& Messiah to cure the corruptions of Islam 
The doctrine of the Mesnah among the Jews 
had, in fact, taken shape under very simtlar 
conditions I here speak, Iet me explain, 
not of Mesmanic hopes mm the larger sense, 
but of that very definite picture of a ght- 
cous and victorious king, reigning on earth, 
but reigning with divine might and wisdom, 
which 16 go fully drawn m the Jewish Apoca 
lypuc literature ‘The Messitmc hopes of 
the Jews im this limitation took form under 
the dominaton of Pharisaism, the religious 
system most closely alled to that of Mi 
med It was, indeed, from Pharsaism, and 
not from the Old Testament, that Mohammed. 
took his notion of revelation, and probably 
also his doctrine of the resurrection and last 
judgment. In both systems there was the 
‘same attempt to build 2 hving religion on a 
mere code of law, and both systems, there 
fore, were exposed to the same failure as soon 
aa tt became plain that the heads and rulers 
of the commonwealth cared nothing for the 
divine law It was the failure of the Hasmo 


them to reshape that ideal in a picture ofthe 
and all conquering Messiah The 
the Caliphs to reign as the true suc« 
cessors of the Prophet made room m hke 
fot the nse of Messianic ideas m 


Islam , but while the Jews found the matenals 
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Jastification for these ideas in their 
books, the Mostem Messiah had 
wed from ahen faiths, partly from 
jm, partly from the old ideas of the 
race. Lhe oldestand simplest form of 
: Mesmamic hopes appears to have been. 
expectation of the retutn of the Prophet 
Mohammed, which was preached mn Egypt by 
aman of Jewish origin, Abdallah ibn Sba, 
as eulyasthe Cahphate of Othman Another 
old form of the doctrme, which an un- 
doubtedly spurious tradition sought to base 
upon an utterance of Mohammed himself, 
accepted Jesus as the Messiah who should 
appear before the day of judgment to con 
vert the Chnstans to Islam, destroy the 
Antichnst, and bung in a reign of universal 
prosperity A minaret of the great mosque 
of Damascus has for miny centuries been 
pointed out as the place where “Jesus the 
gon of Mary” shalt descend at the end of 
the world. 

Bat the chief home of Messtinic ideas was 
im Pera Among the ancient Persians 
something of divinity had always attached to 
the person of the king, m fact they went so 
fu . to hold an a of the Godhead 
in the on of 1eigning prince ‘0 
men tramned tn these ideas, the prophet king 
of Medina was mtelligible enough , but that 
he should die and leave only a law behind 
him, to be admumstered by sovereigns who 
were men hke any other, was a view with 
which they could not fall in The Persians, 
moieover, were strict legitimists, then king 
must 1eign in night of descent, and so in 
accepting the Prophet they not only de- 
manded as the head of their religion a man 
of hke pierogatives to Mohammed, but 
claimed that must be of Mohammeds 
family, or at least of the house of Ah, the 
heutenant of the Prophet's own choice ‘These 
views received a definite direction from the 
tragical fate of Mohammed's son in law Al, 
and his grand son Hosein. The life of Ah was. 
little fitted to make him a national idol, but 
hus death was more thought of than his life, 
and the Shry, or “ party” of Ah, became the 
national pasty of the Persian race. According 
to the Shntes, the dignity of Imam, or head 
of the true faith, was mmherent mm the house of 
the Prophet and the le of A Opmions 
diftered a2 to the exact line of succession, as 
to which hving member of that house was at 
any moment the true Imam and 
head of all Moslems, but in all branches ot 
the Shia, the fundamental pnaciple was the 
uame, and m all there was a disposition, 
camed out 1 varying degrees to elevate 
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Al himself and the Imams, hts successors, to 
more than human dignity, and to regard 
them as equwpped with miraculous power 
cad veutable representatives of God on 
eattl 
Lbe descendants of Al were not unwilling 
to lend themselves to this beef whenever it 
seemed possible to aim, by the aid of Persian 
fanaticism, at overthrowing ther mvals and 
seating themselves on the throne of empire 
Countless rebellions took place in this way, 
and the descendants of the Prophet became 
@ source of continual danger to the Omayyad 
and even to the Abband Caliphs lhe 
natural result of this was that they were con 
stantly suspected and often cruelly persecuted 
Ther suffermgs served their cause better 
then any virtues could have done, and 
exalted them in the popular mind to the 
rink of saintly martyrs of supernatural ment 
‘Ther influence depended but httle on their 
personal qualities To the Persians the 
sheikhs of the house of Ali were the repre 
sentatives of an idea which made hundreds 
of thousands of the warnors of Khorasan 
ready to shed their blood for a foreigner 
whom they bad never seen 
Nay, such was the strength of this 1dea that 
at length it did not even require @ real living 
person to attach itself to _It was not always 
sad find an a eaten 7 ie 
h to represent the perilous dignity 
of the Imam But the enthasiastic faith of 
the Persians was persuaded that thetrue Imam 
could never cease to exist, though he mght 
be ooncesled from the eyes ofmen In the 
darkest mes God’s sovereignty on earth was 
represented by the Miaden Zmam, who in due 
time would appeai to conduct his followers 
to victory and fill the world with nghteous 
ness 
The Hidden Imam of the Shia 1 the Shute 
Mahdi, and both ideas appear for the fist 
tume in connection with ason of Ali, younger 
than the famous Hasan and Hosein, and 
known in history #8 Mohummed sbn al 
Hanvfiya, or son of the Hanafite mother, 
to distinguish him from hus brothers, the 
sons of katima, daughter of the Prophet 
Tike so many more of the Shute heroes 
Mohammed, the son of Ah, plays but a small 
part im actual history He 1s described as a 
man of amable butreuring character, beloved 
Dy the people, but little inchned to make 
capital of his birth and reputation. 
But for a short time he was brought forward 
as the nominal head ot the Shia movement 
by the ferocious and ambitious Mokhtar, one 
of the stormest characters in the stormy 
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pertod that hes between the death of Moawiya 
and the re-establishment of the unity of the 
empire by Abdalmehk. Mokhtar, who had 
tried all parties, finally professed Shnte pnn 
cxples as those most likely to serve his am 
bthon, proclaimed himself the avenger of the 
blood of Ah, and, by 2 combmation of ware 
like abilhty and impudent jugglery addressed: 
to the superstitions of lus party, was for a 
short time at the head of a very formidable 
fachon 1 Trak, It suited his schemes to 
proclaim Mohatomed as prince of the faithful 
and to desenbe himself as his heutenant, and 
the throne name which he chose for lus puppet 
wos that of te Mahd: Mohammed seems 
never to have much hiked his association with 
» Mokhtar, and on the fall of the latter he sank 
quietly into private life in the Hyaz, far from 
the battleground of ha party, But many 
Shntes continued to hold Sat healone knew 
and had handed down to his successors the 
true doctrine of the Imamate, while others 
refused to believe m his death and taught 
that he had only withdrawn to Mt Radhwa, 
near Mecca, where he still lived, hke Fredenc 
Barbarossa in the German legend, guarded 
bya hon and a tiger, nounshed by two springs 
flowing with water and honey, and biding the 
time when he should reappear to the 
would with righteoumess 
‘The title of Al Mabdh, given by Mobhtar to 
Mohammncd ibn Hanafiya, appeus to have 
been quite new, and xt 1s very doubtful 
whether, on using it, he meant to ascribe to 
his puppet Imam the supernatural character 
which, mm its later usage, the name mmplies 
The poets of the Omayyad penod seem to 
use the word as an epithet of the very world]; 
Caliphs of the time, who certainly put forth 
no pretensions analogous to those of the 
ae Imam, es diythe dnvine 
which professed to be guarded by wine 
word embodied in the Koran might quite well 
be called “the aivmely guided pnnce” It 
was presumably the giowth of the legends 
about Mohammed ibn al Hanafiya that made 
the term Mahut acquire a distinctly Messianic 
sense In this sense it could hardly be used 
by any one save & pronounced Shute, When 
the third Caliph of the house of Abbas took 
Al Madhu as his throne-name, he was probably 
influenced by the Shute connections of his 
family, which was su; d to hase inhented 
Ly testament the nghts of Ibn Hanafiya and 
leaned for a time to Shia views, but to the 
more satonos Meanmeine ‘this Se 
name can only have appeared 2 pious 
expressive of bis submussion to the dimne 
law. 
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Among the Shutes themselves 
of the Hidden Imam could not 
itself 20 long as there was a living 9° Drac- 
tan of the house of Ali to look up".3s of 
true Imam kept out of his nghts’ per 
false Caliphs, We hase seen that thes 
were not always at one as to the” m- 
descent of the true Imam, But befd.e'the 
close of the mth century all the leading 
divisions of the party bad ceased to be able 
to point to a living and vinble head, and the 
opmion of the great mass of Shutes in the 
present day 1s that the last true Imam was the 
twelfth m number, by name Mohammed, 
who disappeared mystenously in the year 
879 From this time the doctrme of the 
Hidden Imam became a necessary 
of the Shute faith, without which the sect 
could no longer continue to exist Accord- 
ingly the Shutes who acknowledge twelve 
Tmams give the name of Mahdi to the Inst 
of these, who according to the Persians 19 
the Mohammed just mentioned, and it 1s he 
whom they look for to reappear as their 
Messiah, 

Latiavagant as the Shute doctnne of the 
Imamate and the Mahdi must appear to a 
‘Western mind, we sce clearly enough tht, 
Anke all religious ideas which have played a 
considerable part im the world’s history, it 
derived its strength from the fact that it did 
m ites own fantastic way appeal to a real 
rebgious need of the human soul In de 
manding a divine leader as well as a divine 
book Shutes hit the weak point of 
Mohammed's system, a weak point which he 
humself had overlooked, and which indeed ws 
not prominent so long as Islam had a living 

jet a well asa sacred book he cry 
for a divine leader was but one expression of 
the cry for a God nearer to man than the 
deism of Mohammed allowed In one way 
ot other the mass of Moslem populations 
have always striven to break through the rigid 
baruer which Mohammed set up between the 
human and the divine It ts this effort which 
on the one hand has filled Islam with magical 
fuperstitions and remtroduced something 
very lke polytheism un the honours pad to 
saints, and on the other hand has bwved on 
the bare system ofthe Koran a totally incon- 
gruous structure of pantheistic mysticum 
such as we find among the Sufis 

‘Withoutsome bon or some foreign 
supplement Mohammedanism seems scatcely 
able to exist, unless perhaps during a penod 
of weessant holy ware, This 1s well seen im 
the example of the Wehhaby reformation, 
which nas a senous and fora time most suc» 
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and thtempt to restore the onginal lnea- 
own £ pure Moslem deism, So long as it 
to bfuhtant system, with the sword ever in 
Pate, Wahhabism did wonders. But it 
e¥ied away into a wretched and hypo 
thal tyranny as soon as its warlke career 
Atheched, Its mfluence has scarcely en 
dured for a century, and it never had a real 
hold on any but sts own soldiers, 
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Having thus traced the growth of the 
doctrine of the Mahdi as it 3 pit of 


the ofheial theology of the Perman Shia, we 
must reserve for another month some account 
of the part which the same idea has played 
m the Western puts of Islam. We shall 
then be introduced to histoncal events of a 
much more sturing kind than anything m 
the present paper, 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
Some Account ot whit hes been done mn Fiderposl 
BrJ F COLLILR 


"THERE nre n0 means of comparing the 
charities of one great town with those 
of another, and therefore, in saying 2 few 
words about Liverpool charities in general, 
before referring to the special subyect of this 
article, I am instituting no compansons. But 
the Liverpool chauttes ar. numerous and 
well orgamzed ‘lo prevent waste in the cost 
of collection, the gieatcr part of them allow 
their funds to be collected by the Central 
Achef Society. 110m the returns of this So 
ciety, it appears thitit collects and distnbutes 
subsctiptions to seventy seven different chan- 
ues, the amount bemg of late years in round 
mumbers about £22,000 a year, of these 
seventy-seven charities, twenty were devoted 
entirely to children, inchiding an infirmary, a 
convalescent home, orphanages, day nurse- 
aues, traning ships, and other charities of a 
Jess important kind which are mlended to 
smooth the hives of poor children and to make 
them better members of society. A great 
number of children of the poor in Liverpool 
are i fact taken charge of by societies of one 
sort or another, from the moment they are 
born m the lying-m hospital, to the time they 
Teave the board or other schools and get 
employment for themselves. 

‘Lhe compulsory powers of the Education 
Act are in force m Liverpool, and therefore 


every child 1s supposed to go to school for Order, 


some part of each day. If these powers were 
stretly carned mto effect, it 1s difficult to 
‘pelieve that the condition of the miserable 
all fed and filthy half-naked children which 
now swarm in some of the streets could be 
as bad as itis, They could not be received 
anto any school in that condition, and, sf sent, 
inquines would be made, and publicity would 
shame the parents sn most cases into’ better 
treatment. It 8 matter of common Obeer- 
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vation to people who have to do with ele- 
mentary schools that the fact of sending a 
child to schoo! has a good moral effect upon 
the parents, they do not hke exposure, they 
do not like to see theuw children looking 
worse than those of their neighbours, and 
they make an effort where at 1s ae to 
do $0, even at some sacrifice to themselves, 
to send their children better clothed and 
more cleanly than they would have been if 
they had simply remained in the street. But 
of men and women m all 
large towns, and notably in Liverpool, who 
cannot be reached by the school board, or, 
indeed, by any other beneficial agency ‘1 heir 
children’s names are indeed generally on the 
roll of some school, but it is a mere matter 
of form. They cannot all be sent to truit 
schools, and owing to the objection to board 
schools by some religious denominations, the 
schools of those denommations become too 
fall, and they are bbliged to rely on a per 
centage of the scholais staying away, 1n order 
to keep the schools going at all, thus large 
numbers of children may be seen in the 
courts, alleys, and gutters of large towns 
shoe Parents are able to defy the school 


Many of those parents hive the vices of 
grafted on the habite of sasages.,, 
> larity, and cleanliness are odious 
to them, they believe m nothing but force, 
nothing but the pokceman and the prospect 
of the pnson influences them. They quarrel 
and fight amongst themselves, elmost invaria 
bly dnnk, and spend ther lives in stternate 
bouts of violent excitement and the lassitude 
consequent on it. Steady work 12 mpossble 
under such circumstances, and indeed steady 
work, or steadiness of any kind, is most te- 
pugnant to thew feehngs. The cluidren of 


on 
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‘such people are of course neglected, and the 
temptation to make something out of them 
woveipowering It 13 the children of such 
parents, for the most part, who are found beg 

ging, selling matches, and. screaming news- 
papers at mght — Lhe attention of chintable 
people has long been call.d to these wretched 
‘wails, whose condition on cold and wet winter 
nights 18 enough to move stro: g men to tears, 
and some efforts have been made 1m various 
‘ways to improve the position im life, but it 
requires gicat comage to interfere between 
parent and cluld m this country, and probably 
no Wxttef 15 more rooicd among the lower 
classes than that their children are their own 
to do what they like with, to beat, so that 
they do not overdo it and bring the police 
on them, and to clothe and fied as they 
think proper And there 1» some warrant 
both in law and custom for this behf, for the 
law allows a parent to correct his chd ina 
reasonable manner for faults, the parent 
bemg of necessity the sole judge of the fault , 
and unttl recent years, when men's manners 
have become soltcr, 1t was a maxim that spar- 
Ang the rod was an mywy to the child, x maxem: 
which was relied upon and practued, as many 
‘biogriphica will show, in famlica of the 
middle and even upper classcs As to wages as 
the child ss not emancipated until he1s twenty~ 
ont years of nc, and as the patent 1s bound 
to ingintain him, any earninus the child may 
make naturally belong to the prrent, and 
the universal practice 15 that the parent takes 
possession of them With icspect to cloth. 
ing, sumptuary laws cumnot be ld down, 
Pants cinnot go beyond ther means in 
clothing children, and where theie 1s 2 family 
of seven or eight ond Lr 4 week wages or 
Jess, the children must be poorly clad Law 
and custom, and the necessities of their 
Position in the socal scrle, bemg thus 
very much on the side of the parents, it 
is hardly to be wondered at of philanthro- 
pists hesitated at interfeicnce between parent 
and child, 

But Liverpool has men of courage as 
well as of philanthropy. The condition of 
hundieds, nay thousands of children was 
gecn to be such that there was mo escaping 
the concluston that they were the subjects of 


terible cruclty—cruelty from blows, cruelty 


fom neglect, cruelty from greed, apart alto- 
gether from any nevewity So about Apul, 
1883, a number of influential people formed 
themselves into a society for the prevention 
‘Of cruelty to cluidren, and on 31st March, 
3884, they hud their firat annual meeting and 

their anpual report The extreme 


GOOD WORDS, 


difficulues m the way of the Society, the 
‘Ibababty to err on the one side bymeddlesome- 
ness, and on the other by relieving parents 
of their duties, the comage as well as tact 
icquired in intervening between parent and 
child, the difficulty of defining where ervelty 
Deging, particularly m cases of neglect, look- 
ng to the condition of some poor famihes in 
great towns where there 3s, for example, a. 
sick wife or husband, render ‘the proceedings 
of ths society of great interest, and there 
cannot be a doubt that 1s success or fuluie 
1s of great socul importance. Ihe method 
of procedure of the Society cannot be pros 
perly understood without a stu ly of the 
“objects and rules” which compose its 
informal charter. There 1s not spree in this 
article for the whole of the rules, but the 
statement which I wish to put before our 
readers cannot be appicciated without scrvong 
out the objects of the Society and the scope 
of work which it proposed for itself, and to 
= ‘this st 18 necessity to quote the rules them 
selves 


1 The olyect of the Society i the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Chuldrea 7 

2 The term children chill be tiken to mew 
and gules of tender age, but miy im exw cf bee 
‘extended te mclude ally 


ong pusais whe arc un ible 
so protect thumschcs 


3. Prevention shall molude— 

(0) Inquiry into the causes which produce 
soflering and dise ise aus ty Viren and, 
a bi,b rate of am ant mamta ty por 
wusteat eflort, to miu, ve of to remove 
Such causes 

{8) Ane utmost publicity as regnds th oresutts 
of such muguny, and of il ition whic 
it may be musensany to td 

(6) Abe clear wycerlanment of evivuag lowe 
relating to the wellatt, polectivn, Or cone 
dition of childien 

{@) Lhe direction of pubtie tention to such 
laws, with every powibh. mducement to 
than faliment 


(© The epforcemcnt of such hws whuo 
thooght advisibie, wlon renicasieance 
aumilar ende sours Ful 
(/) The promotion of suc hangcsm the Jaws 
sfiecang children u cxpunme may 
necessary of dis rable 
() The scoumulatca, pw! ieation, and cus 
calauon of such anf rroition, and the 
encoutegument of such hie ature i aay 
ee concuinmg the neuds 
or ment of clildien, or create an 
apereased sotercit mn thee Welle , and 
the drecomagement of such hterauist as 
as calculated 10 injure them 


yoall woclnde— 
+ CE Ril restment en cooduct by which pyscal 
pam 1 wrongfully, ucdiessly, of exces- 


tvely mficted, of 
@) By which hfe or Lb or talih x wong 
iy endangered of sacriuced, oF 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


() By whieh morals are impenlled or dor 


vel, 
(a) All neglect to prude such ressonshle 
food, clothing, shelter, tection, and 
coasts the Mas aad wel cing of wed 


require » 

he exparure of chikiea danng wnrevson- 
©) Tible hows ‘or inclement weather, as 

ful o: hawkers or athersnss 
rv) employment in uewbolesome, de- 
Or any erp vaert by wich ‘the powers 
‘i oferta ib 1 = 
of Inbour tarexson’l j 
(%) Lhe employment ar cults Sa, mend 
ruts, o the fuulme torcsteum them from 

‘vigiancy or begging 

From the above quotation it will be seen 
that the definitions of “ children,” “ preven- 
tion,” and “cruclty” are sufficiently elastic, 
Ihose words probably have never received 
stich wide interpretations before But although 
the Sowety has shown a boldness in its def 
nitions which savours of aggressiveness, its 

rocecilings, according to the report, have 

cen tempered by a sagucions consideration 
of what 1s practical, and of the special ci 
cumstances of cach case which has come 
uncer tts notice. 

One of the fist things the Soctety did was 
to establish a Shelter, to w hich childien could 
come or be brought at any time of the day 
or night The place was intended only to 
Ue a temporary shelter, where the children 
could be washed, have clan clothes, and 
have food and warmth, while thur cases wc 
beimg inquired into But at appears thit in 
some cists children have stayed there as 
Tong as a foitnight Thi» Shelter 1s manyged 
by ladies, and 1s altogether admirable, what 
has becn done in it for miserable children 
will never be known, and can never be re- 
warded m this world, but the kind hearts 
which manage it want no rewud and no 
publicity, to them it 16 enough that they 
cin hghten the burden of hfe to some of the 
poor little wf, and shays of the dismal 
Streets ; a 

Before proceeding to the report it 1s 
to mention that the Society has the coat 
and cooperation of very powerful bodies 
The City Council has passed the following 
bye laws — 

1 No child ander the age of mune yeas, shal! eell 
on offer for wile, any ‘uticla whatsoever m any of the 
ont market places, or other publu plices m the 

2. No child wpder the age of thirteeo yews, shall 
weil or offer for ale, any article wh tocver 1 any 


of the 9 ket ‘places, or other pubic phos 
the Catyof Liverpodl, davog. thu ines, folowrag, 


that 1s to say —hetween nme o'clock am the 
ead sunre (he following morning, from the first day. 
Of Apnl to the thuticth day of Septimber, betweud | 
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‘seven o'clock m the evening and sunnse the following 
mormng, from the first diy of October to the thirty- 
fast dy of. March 

3 No persan hall employ 2 child to sell or offer 
for sale, any article whalwerer 10 contravention of 
ether of the two preceding Bre-l ws, end a parent 
of actuld who permita such child to scil, or offer for 
wile, any ast ele whatsorver, mm contrivention af either 
of the preceding Bye-Laws, shall be deemed for the 


Purposes of thn Bye-Law, to empluy such a 
Poatrarention of tits Bye Law aad 


4 Any penon offending egunst any of the frre 


‘Bye-Laws shall be Ituble to a penihy of Poity 
Siulkng’, which peanky may be reduced 21 the ai 
tretuom of any ( vurt baving yansdiction ma the matter. 


The school bowd, the polict, and the 
inigistrites all lend a hand to the Society. 
Ihe Society 1s, indeed, to a greit extent 
detective (not to use the word offensively). 
Te finds out when cluldren have been cruelly 
assaulted, and procuies the intervention of 
the police and the magistrite. It finds out 
cases where the powers of the school board 
can be brought to bear, and the school boaid 
intervenes , but sts operutions are by no 
means limited to such cases, it bings gentle 
influences to bear on pments, which appar 
acntly bear Gut, and when such infuences 
fail, it does its best to remove the child to 
some happier sphere of life ' 

To come now to the scport , a better idea 
of the work of the Soctety cannot be given 
than by quoting 0 few passascs hom it, 


The Trverpool Society for the Prevention «f Cinelty 
to Chuldrea ws formed al a Lown’s Muito, bald oa 
Apnl rgth, 1883 the Mayor, Wilh R dduh, Log 
Presiding ' andon Outolar gad his Worship formally 
‘opencd the Sheiter at 6, Nile Street 

‘Duning the sh it ume that hay clapred ence the 
Sooty lxgin active operations tt lw dealt with 218 
‘complaints of cruelty 10 cbsldien, mvolving the wel 
fare of no fever than 378 childien 

‘The complaints have been mainly of fou kinds — 

1 ‘av ated assaults or bodily injures 
2 Noplet BF 

eg.nny, Vigr cy, and exposure 
3 Inston oP 

‘The cass of axsault incloded thte ti aing with a 

knife, biting, be sting, wounding abd staking with the 
the list means a woman broke the nove of 1 
child nine years old, her own diuphter Some prrents 
‘seem to image that, short ol actuil mindir, thev 
do what they please to thow owa children 
eglet included both complete .nd partial starva- 
‘hon, esultmg m several stances an death, mm other 
mm permnent injury, sores neglected tll they have 
bred vermin, ouussion to provide eufficicat clotang , 
0 nots that the clothes worn by some 
‘of the cluldren Liought to the Shelter were St for 
‘nothing but lo be burt, har to muted and nithy 
that 1t has had to be all cut off, eyes ind other 
members $0 inflamed °s to rugure prompt medical 
ae 4 and h 

Be,otg, vagrancy, etparurr him, even in 
the thon pe of the ey, ‘uonght bout 
everat deaths, wml are e1 y pubes of ela] hen 
to cutam inyry Patents eaning as much 19 255 a 
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work bic sunt out thuir childen tu beg, wlale wble- 
bodied men and women an to be found negleeeme all 
otk nd computing thear elloren ¢> support 

ng 
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From the dan, 6 prauchce of in 
EUTight near the’ Sala ue: ihe poot ga 
tock to stealing, was Gancht a the act, and cur 


by begga many cates the children arehept out evidenee, confirmed by the board, being salss- 
uh afte dnight, as thear parents base learned that factory 10 the maguteate her eareer was lopped by 
‘he later tho four and the worse the westher, the committal to bt" -Aancs Tadvutnal Sdhocl” The 


tape the alms Invistigaon hat happily brought 
to light some cases of reil dintress am which it wan 
possible to aflord rebief, but the greatest diftculty ss 
oy mm cases of frauduknt and profemionat 
Tegenng 


Appended to the report are a number of 
“ specimen cases,’ illustrating the working of 
the Soety, a few ate quoted, as they bnng 
home to the mind the real state of things the 
Society has to mcct, and their mode of deal 
yng with at, better than anything else, 


Cast 19 A hitle Ind of seven was to 
ana forms of albusige fom hrs peeiae moter 
pug mm prison fur stealing, im this ste was 
maoualed with ome Of herons, ow comnatied 10.8 
Reformatory Tha 1 te fellow of seven would dae 
the dangers of sleeping out of doots rather thin go 
Thome ta rach father — Lhe boy came to the Shelter 
swarming with vermm, 10d almost stupefied from all- 
‘ucalmenl, aod when, aller a time, he wis taken back 
to hi» father by the Superintendent, the father refased 
to roccive him, wong xt the sume time very violent 
‘nd blasphem us Jat guige Tor this devertion the 
Guardiws, at the mstig ition of the Souety, prose: 
cuted, awl the wn Was sent to hard labow for four~ 
een Giys, but upon cmung out iiges he 
‘the boy (ium the worl house mt told hrm to go and 
uy dow can bt" The child did beg, 
Sapam cndent discovrre | him, brought iim before 
thy mapsuate, md the boy % now co 
ers nee et ae 
Ast 32 of eight hibituilly sclhng papers 
at io yo at myit 1nd later Vie on plored the 
‘aye t@ be onc of poverty, as the mother wis a widow 
m bad health, with only 4y trom the push, and left 
wth hve culiien to wappart The ges ar fourteen, 
nue, eight, aod twins fom Bung the widow 
seaman, ipphcation was made fur help 0 the 
men's Orphanage The application resalted 
rant of 20s pes month "The geatiesan who re- 
poued thy cute was so gratified with results that he 
wpe a subsciiber, promises to look after the 


ASB 28 A girl of nine wis sent ont with & 


2, 
* 





atirved baby, of eighteen months, to beg ‘Ibe case 
‘was reportid by us to the paush, with a view to 
prosecution, ai 


was also visited penonally The 
pinsh would not proseente, but our efiorts 
put a stop (o the expoanre of the, clnld, and we wue 
able to give the addiess to school board officers, 
eho were wanting the peopl: for payment ofthe u's 
oad at Park Laue Day Industnal School 
wretched, dranken mother, dcaf to all. ou entreaties 
parvisted in sending this gul outto beg the 
for dash ‘The gul and « companion ait to 
tob a till ot w , both ‘were charged befine 
thr nie and both were commutted to St 
‘Anne's Indes School, anil sxteen years of age 
The case 1 sull followed up by the Ladies’ Femper- 
auge Association 

Case 29 Gut of nme, wild, wucared for, and un- 
by came beg,ing to the Shelter, cate was vinted 

‘molber cautioned over and over again, but to no 


‘aqualor and drunkemmess by which the ease was tur 
rounded was putruble 1 the exteme 

Casi 94 A complete guiter child of seven was 
brought at mdmght She was faghtened when put 
ano a bath, and very much astomuhed to vee hus bud 
‘lack hands become winte under the influenc. uf soup 
end water Her mothet was dead, her fither hod 
deserted ber, ber asters and brothers bad diuited away, 
and she yust dropped into the houses of neighbour 
for her bite of food If a neighbour woull let her 
lie om the Boor, well and good, if not, closets or 
cellars had todo She was adeutted to Shaw Strent 


‘Crmigration Home 


From the foregoing wil be seen that the 
Society 1s earnest and active m its work, that 
it has important co operators, and that in a 
great many cases it has been mstrumental in 
removing cluldien from hornble suniound 
ings and Ines of pam, dirt, and hopeless 
ness, to the bettcr atmosphere of “ Homes” 
and schools and emigration, but that 1s not 
the only way in which it has worked = he 
very fact that their way of life and their 
mode of treating their fxmilies 1 looked into 
bas a great moral effect upon the thriftless 
poor. Where apparent neglect 1s only the 





but th. result of poverty they get sympuhy and 


assistance fiom kind people, who are only 


© too glad to do a little which will break down 


the barner between the well to-do and the 
poor It 1s quite touching to hear of the 
patience with which the interference and 
Temonstrances of the Society are 1 most. 
cases received Poor people with a number 
of children kad very helpless, hopeless, 
bewnldeied lives, they live from day to day, 
illness or the caprice of an employer may 
bring them almost to staivation any day, ‘Ihey 
are glad of any sympathy, and when they sce 
a well-dressed lady or man at their door they 
know st means help in some shape. 

What may be the result of the Socicty’s 
work im the future, what 1s to be done when 
Reformatones and industial schools are full, 
whether the people will consent to be taxcd 
because parents will not do their duty, whether 
this Society's proceedings form a step towards 
sociahsm—these are consideiations which I 
will not deal with now. If the Society goes 
on in the way in which it has begun it can 
hardly fail to bring comparative happinees to 
many a miserable child, and do a public ser- 
vice by assisting the wild young outcasts of 
‘our streets to become better members of the 
community, 


THE SALMON. 
Hts Steturel and Cconome Frstory 
By JAMFS G. BPRTRAM, AUTHOR oF THE “11ak\1$7 OF THF S14," FTG, 
FIRSI PAPFR 


N00 fish has balked so largely wn lteratore 
or jaw as the salmon. At least one 
substantial volume, many pamphlets, several 
Acts of Paiament, and a hundred Bine 
books have been devoted to “the venison of 
the witers” As for papers in magazines 
treiting of fish of the simon kind, ther 
name 18 kgion, while m the newspapers of 
the penod, for one article devoted to the 
hering—important as it 1s fiom a commer- 
ql and scinufi¢ point of view—at least a 
dozen hive been devoted to the siimon. 
The reason of this, as it has been often ex 
planed, 1s thrt, according to the popular 
saying, whit 1s the property of everybody 
Delon. in terlity to nobody. Che hcrmng 1s 
40 plntiful that we can at all times procure 
one for a penny, and orc wionally even for 
Jess Dut the salmon 1s 1 fish of value, 
Thing the nrrhetwble stock overhead, each 
andy dual stimon requires 2 pound to pur 
chine, while im persons of scarcity it Costs 
about five times that sum. A fine clean 
run Salmo salar, pound weight for pound 
weight, 15 worth more moncy than a prime 
South Down sheep It 18 not long since a 
choice salmon of the nver Tay, weighing 
63 lbs, was sold by 9 London fish salesmin, 
for his Perthshure customer, at three shillings 
Tar pound weight. that, let it be noted, was 
the wholesale price and gave a good return 
By way of companson, it may here be stated, 
that for the nine guineas obtained for that 
fish, three most excellent sheep might have 
een purchased, which when ready for sale 
would have yielded about 200 Ibs ‘of excel 
Jent niutton, At the retail prices charged 
by fish merchants m London, the salmon 
‘unde: notre would probably be sold at not 
Tess than five shillings a pound weight, 

For more than suty years the salmon has 
formed a never ceasing theme of controversy. 
Constantly watched ftom its cradle to its 
grave, cvery step im its adventurous life has 
been casefully noted and chronicled, The 
ova have ben again and again nursed into 
life under the observant cyea of persons 
accustomed to the solution of problems in 
natural history, The “par” controversy has 
been settled to the satisfaction of all but a 
few persons who are determined neither to 
Deheve what they mght any day sce with 
their own eyes, or through the eves of peonle 


not less observant, and probiLly more intel- 
Igent, than themselves The little pwr—now 
known to be the young of the Sa/no salar— 
was at one time thought by many pcsons 
to be a distinct fish, “That let hs been 
eifficolt to uproot, although Mi Shiw 1 
gumekceper in the employment of the Duke 
of Bucckuch, long ayo demonstrv'ed the 
problem from both ends of the question, by 
Some ingenious experiments = Tist of all he 
showed that pu were young silmon, but 
that fact bang hotly disputed, he then proved 
ius case in another way by showing that the 
salmon was the parent ot the par In spite, 
however, of the labo» of Mr Shaw, a 
good many stubbom people would not be 
consinced, and declaail to beheve that a 
par hecomcs a smolt, and thit 1 smolt grows 
inte 1 salmon 

‘The par controversy, whilst it 11gud, pos: 
sess many fcatures of intacst It seemed 
passing strange that the par, which was 
thought to he an mbhalutint of our salmon 
sticams all the yor round, showld ever 
attain the dimensions of a simon. “It 
1s impossible,” was the gencral chorus, 
“ because any fish which becomes a salmon. 
must, first of all, visit the sca.” ‘The smolt, 
it was frecly admitted, becomes “a fish "— 
to use a Tweedside definition —as it is 
furnished with scales, and 18 known to pov 
sess that instinct which leads tt to the sea, 
but the par, being without scales, and never 
being known (so it was supposed) to quit 
the quiet waters in which it had been nursed 
into hfe, was dogmatically claimed to be a 
par, and nothing but a par When, however, 
the facts of par life were mrstered, and it 
had been demonstrated that the tiny fish mn 
question ultimately became transformed, that 
the marks it bore came im due time to be 
covered with scales, and was just then as 
good a smolt as any othe: in the water, some 
persons who wisely accepted the discovery 
wondered how it was they had previously 
failed to notice the fact, whilst others shook 
their wiser heads and declared it was not 20, 
and could never be so, and that a par was 
nothing but 2 par, and would certainly re- 
main a par for all time to come. 

Tt was not tl a salmon nursery had been 
Set agoing at Sto:montfield, on the nver 
Tay. which 1s dar excellence the salnion mver_ 
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week live wut out thar children to beg, white able- 
Dodd men and women are to Ls found neglecting all 
pow aud complbng thar chluren t2 suppott 

by begging | to many cases the ciidien ar hep oot 
ail es sadangL, oy tho pasts ase I 

she Inter the Hour and the worse the weather, the 
Inrger the alms Investigation bas happily brought 
to Bgbt some cucs of rial divtress in which it was 
poulllc iowlford relict bat fhe greatest. didhculy 
gaperenced m eaves of fiandulcat and profesxnal 

BEDE 


Appended to the report are a number of 
“specimen cases,” illustrating the working of 
the Soctety, a few ar. quoted, as they bung 
home to the mind the real state of things the 
Socacty has to meet, and thew mode of deal 
ing with at, better than anything clse. 


Casr 19 A hitle [1d of seven wis mbyected to 
vusous foims of 2 usige fiom hs futher, the mother 


bung im prison fur stealing, tn this sterling she was 
twocinted with one of her sons, now comnuitted to 
Relormatory Th little fellow of seven would dare 
the dangers of slecping out of doors rather than ,o 
linme to such 1 fatha ” Lhe bay cume to the Shelter 
swarming wih vermin, snd almost stupeGied from ul- 
tre ttincut, and when after 1 ume, he wis taken back 
ty his fither by the Supe:mindent, the father refused 
t icone hun, usmng xt the same time vary violent 
and blnyphemsus frgatge Lor this desertion the 
(ivurdians, it the sastag ition of the Society, prose- 
cuted, 16 the man wie s@tt to hard inbour for four- 
tuum days but vps cummng out of pron be futehed 
the boy fim tla, worl howse ap} told lum to go and 
Ing hsown bt’ The chit did bog but the 
Supain uo tent discov re} bia, brought bin before 
the mig Gate, and the boy a now committed to 
ie et eine ete oy wth 
ASL 22 Loy of eight hibstuatly wl 6 
aso yo al aig’ and later» Viutuon proved the 
1% to be onc of poverty, 18 the motiies wis 1 widow 
au bud health, wah only 4s from the puish, and left 
wath five chukdicn to support The 2,cs uc fourteen, 
ane, Caght, wd twins fom Bung the widow of 2 
‘sounan, ippte tion was male for help to the Sea 
man’s Uiplame Lhe won rsulted m & 
@iint of 20) per month ‘She gentleman who re- 
ted thy Gis wis 60 granid with revalts that he 
came 4 aubsciber, and promises to look after the 


Avy 28 A gul of nme wis scot out with 2 
stared baby, of Lighten months, to beg Lhe case 
was iepcried by ws (0 the parish, with a view to 
protecution, and was aho vasited peronally The 
puub would not prosecute, bul our perusteat efloris 
put a stop to the exposure of the child, and we were 
alll, to give the addrew to school Board officers 
who wert wanting the people for paynient of the guf's 
woud at Park Lave Diy Industnal School Ihe 
‘atciched, drunken mother, deaf to all our entreaties, 
persisted in sending this gufoutto beg the wherewithal 
Jor doak | The gel and a companion et to 
tob 1 tll ala publi-house, both were bef we 
the mpocite, and bolt wae’ commited to St 

vane's Industzil School, unt] sixicen years of 
‘Tho case is vill followed up by the Ladies’ Temper 
mace Assocsation 

Case ag Gaul of name wild, uncared for, and un- 
taught, eume benaing to th. Shelter, case was visited 

‘mother cautioned over and over aguin, but to 20 
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porpoe From tue dingerouy prrctice of beggin 
Pemakt guar the Suilaw’ Hiame. the. poor cu 
took to steakng, wis cought am the act, unt Gur 
ewudence, conhiraned by the school board, brings sits 


that fartory to the ma,ntiale, hur enceer was st ped by 


committal to St Annes Industrn) Schoo! The 
squalor and drunl enness by whuck {hy case was su 
rounded wis wie Oc ; 

‘CASE: com gutter chill of sven way 
ought at raulmght She wan foghtoned wich | 
tno a beth, and very moch astonubed to sec hud 
black hands become whatc under the influcne 1 soup 
and water Her mother was deud her Cither hud 
deserted her, her sisters and brothers b id dufte J wy, 
and she just chopped ito the houses of nei hbours 
for her bate of food Il aneighbour woul I let ier 
le on the fiom, well and good, xf nol closets or 
cellars bad to do She wus admitted to Siw Succt 
Tamigrition Home 


From the foregomg tt will be seen tant the 
Society 1s earnest and active in its work, that 
at has important co operators, and that mu 
great many cascs it has been msuumcnial mn 
Temoving chuldien from horuble sutt wd 
ings and inves of pain, dut, and hopcless 
ness, to the bette: atmosphere of “ Homs! 
and schools and emgiition, but thi not 
the only way in which it has worked = Ihe 
vay fact that ther way of Ife ind thew 
mode of treating their fimilus 1 Jooked into 
has @ grat moral cffect upon the thiiltliss 
poor, Where appircnt neglect 1s only the 
result of poverty they get symptthy and 
assistance fiom kind people, wh> ae anly 
too glad to do a little which will bic th down 
the buner between the well todo und the 
poor It is quite touching to hen of the 
patience with which the interference and 
Temonstrances of the Society are t1 most 
cases recurved Poot prople with a number 
of children kad very helpliss, hopiless, 
bewildercd hives, thy live from day to hy, 
aliness or the eaprice of an employer may 
bring them almost to starvation any day. Ihcy 
are glad of any sympathy, and when they sc. 
a well-dressed lady or man at their door they 
know it means help in some shape. 

What may be the result of the Socicty’s 
work im the future, what 1s to be done when 
Reformatories and industrial schools aie full, 
whether the people will consent to be tancd 
because parents will not do theirduty, whether 
this Society's proceedings form a step towards 
socialism—these are considerations which J 
will not deal with now. If the Souety goes 
on m the way m which it hes begun it can 
hardly fasl to bring comparative happiness to 
many a mecrable child, and do a pull ser 
vice by assisting the wild young outcasts of 
our streets to become better members of the 
community, 


THE SALMON 
He Krtual wd Ceovome Frotorp 
Ry JAMPS G BPRTRAM, Auraox oF THe ‘ Hanvest or mae Sri” 
RST JAIER 


N° fish has bulked so Inrgaly in Iter ue 
or law 25 the salmon At cast one 
subst untial volume, many pam) luts, severd 
Acts of Pubament, and a J lred Blue 
bool s hive been devoted to “the venison of 
the waters’ As for papers in magiaines 
trewung of fish of the simon kind, thur 
name 1 kgion while an the newspapers of 
Ue perod, for one arti devoted to the 
}h annj—tnpoitint 2 at 1s fiom 2 commer 
cd wil seicntific pomt of view—1t Iewst 2 
doacn have been devotea to the salmon 
Ihe reason of this, as ut hay becn ofien ex 
ylumd is that iccording to the populy 
sayin, whit 15 the property of evaybody 
Delon.» in reity to nobudy — Lhe harring 1s 
so 1k atiful that we cin at ail times procure 
one for % penny, ind occ wionally cen for 
Tess Tut the stlmon 1s 1 fish of value 
Lalit, the marketable stoch overhead, cach 
ain hiyidual semon requires 1 pound to pur 
chise, while in sersons of scucity it costs 
\bout five tines that sum A fine chan 
rin Salmo salar, pound we ht for pound 
weight, 1s worth more money thin & prine 
Soith Down sheep — It 1s not long since + 
chowe sdtion of the aver lay, wei,hing 
63 Its wis sold by 4 I ondon fish salesman, 
for his Perthshire customcr, at three shillings 
ptr pound weight that, let st be noted was 
the wholeste price ind gave a gocd return 
Py wry of comptnson, tt may here be stated, 


thit for the nine guineas obli di for that 
fish, three most excellent she ht have 
Teen purchased which whens for sale 
would hive yielded about 200 1 excel 
lent mutton At the retail y: = hhuged 
Vy fish merchints im Tondo atmon 


tt rote would probably 1 1 at pot 

1 than five shillings a pound ®t 
Cor more than sixty yeus th non has 
cd tnever cea ing theme oi = roversy. 
tantly watched fiom its a to its 
4, cven step mits adventu fife has 
bern cuctully noted ud chro The 
ova have ben agun and again = into. 
hfe under the observant eyes rons 
accustomed to the solution of p asm 
nxtural history Lhe “ pir” contr y has 
been settled to the satisfaction ot uta 
fcw persons who are determmed 1 1 to 
beheve whit they omght any diy vith 
their awn eves or thronch the eyes opke 


not less observant, and probil ly more intel 
hgent than themselves Ihe h tle par—now 
known to be the young of tht Serio salar — 
wis at one time thou,ht by muny yusons 
to be a distinct fish [hat rt hs bun 
difficult to ujroot, although Mr Shiw a 
gamckeeper in the employment of the Dike 
of Bacclench, tong ago demonstr «1 the 
roblem from both cnds of the question by 
yme mn,enions expunments Tust of all he 
showed thit 1 were young silmon but 
that fact bamg hotly disputed he then prove 1 
Tus case in another way Ly showing that the 
salinon was the parent of the pw In 4 te 
however, of the labours of Mr Shaw, 1 
good many stul born ;cojle would not be 
cominced in] dechnel to leheve that 
par becomes a smolt, and th t 4 smolt grows 
into 1 salm mn 

‘Lhe par controversy wh Ist it 11ged ] 04 
scescdl many fratures of inuest It seemed 
passing stringe thit the pu, which wis 
thought to he an ibalitint of our salmon 
streums all the your round, sl ould ever 
attam the dimensions ot 1 silmon It 
1s amposs ble? wis tle genera chorus, 
“because any fish which Lccomes a stlmon 
must, first of all visit the ser Lhe smolt 
it wis frecly admutted tecomes “2 fish — 
to use 1 Lwcudside definition —1 it 18 
furmshcd with seales, and 1s kiown to pos 
sess that instinct which Icads tt to the ser, 
but the par, being without scutes, and never 
bemg known (so at was supposed) to quit 
the quict waters m which it hud becn nutecd 
into hfe, ws dogmatically claimed to be & 
pir, wd nothing but a par When, however, 
the facts of par life were mastered, and it 
had been demonstrated thit the tny fish in 
question altimarcy becanie trinsformed, that 
the marks it bore cime in due tune to be 
covered with scaks, and ws just then as 
good a smolt as any othe: in the water, some 
Persons who wisely accc) ted the discovery 
wondered bow it wis they had previously 
failed to notice the fact, whilst others shook 
their wiser heads and declared it was not 0, 
and could never be so, and that a par was 
nothing but a par, and would certainly re 
mam a pv for ail time to come 

Tt was not till a salmon nursery had been 
set agomg at Stormontficld, on the river 
Tay, which 1s gar eveeieme the salmon myer 
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week Live sent out thur children to beg, while able- 


‘bodied men and women ar. to be found m ail 
atk aud competing chur chilan to weepat em 


ging In many crses the childien we! 
that? madonght, 9 then parents have | 
he Inter th and the worse the weather, the 
Langer the alms Investigation bas happily brought 
to light some cases of real distrews in which it was 
Powible to afford relief, but the grevievt difheully = 
espenenced am eases of tunudulat end profesional 

Being 


Appended to the report are a number of 
“specunen cases, illustrating the working of 
the Souety, a few are quoted, as they bring 
home to the mind the real stute of things the 
Society has to meet, and their mode of deal 
mg with it, better than anything else, 


‘out 





Casi 19 A hitle lad of seven was subjected to 
viriony forms of illsus ze fiom hus father, the mother 
ung m prison for steiiing, m Ous sterling she was 
Wwctitel wih one of Rer nv, now somastied to 
Reformatory Tins 1 tle fellow of seven would dare 
the dangets of sleepin, out of doors rather thin go 
home to such 1 father ” Iho bay cume to the Shelter 
swarming with vermm, vad almost siupefied fom alle 
treatment, amd when afier + tne, he wre taken back 
ty tip Jither by the So; enntcndent, the father refused 
to reccive him, wing vt the sime time very violent 
aud blasphemous larguie Lor this desuition the 
Gunrdiins, at the amstizution of the Socrcly, prose- 
cuted, on L the min way seit to hurd labow jor four- 
fem diyy Lut op ome nna ont of muon he fetched 
the boy fiom thy worl howe 1m t tol f fbrm to go and. 
by hivcan bt" The elt did bug bat the 
‘Supann cndcut diycoveted hn brought bin before 
the migist ite, and the buy 1 ow c 
J «acon sa dod NO od 

Asi 22 Roy of aght h bntudly wlling pipers 
attogo at ngit and Titer Vi aon (roved the 
1 ¢ tb be one of poverty, as the mothe ws a widow 
m Ind bealth with only 4y fom the push, wd left 
with five chitdicn to suppoct ‘The ages we fourteen, 
nine, Light, and twiny fou Being the widow of a 
‘<iman, spl tion wis oade lor help to the Sea 
men's Uipbava,. The rpphevton nsulted m a 
Grint of 208 per mouth “Lhe giatleman who ree 

;orted this Las was eu grattiied with results that he 
came a sabscnber, and pronases to look after the 








Cast 28 A gui of nme wa sat out with a 
staved baby, of eightcen months, tobeg The case 
seas epcrted by us to the parsh, with « view to 
proseution, and was also visited per The 
piruh would not prosecute, but cur peasistent eflorts 
‘Put a stop to the exposuic of the child, and we wire 
‘able to give the address to school oad 
‘who were wanting the people for p1ymont of the gurl’ 
toird at Puk Laos Diy Industral School “The 
‘wieiched, drunken mother, deaf te all our 


petaisted in sending this gul out to beg the wherewth: 
ord" The gal and a compet al © 
vob + ull at 2 publhc-houre, both were charged bef nc 


th mgrtiate, md both were committed to Si 
Anne's Industri School, until suateen years of age 
he case i sill followed up by the Ladies’ Temper 
ance Association 
CASF 29 Gu! of nme wild, uncared for, snd un- 
taught, chime Legung to the Shelter, cae was vsted 
mother e,honed over and over agama, but to no 
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Eiom ty dangerous prachee of begga 
Firmekt new te Sala’ Home. the poo! gul 
took to stealing, was cimght in the ect, aud or 
endeoce, conlimnied by the school board, bern, s1fs- 


that factory to the mignuate, her cweer was st pjd by 


committal to St Asad nies School Ihe 
squalor and dinol cases by which te cays was sun 
rounded was piushle m the extiemme 

TAs 94 A completo gutler chil! of seven was 
Drought at midniht She was frightened wien 5 at 
into 4 bath, and very much astonishud to soc 1 hud 
lack hands become white unde: the influent 1 sox 
and water er mother sas dead br futher hid 
eserted be, her srstersand brothers lied citi (ew 1}, 
ad she just Gigpped into the bows of mu, hboury 
for her bite of food Hf aneighbour would let ber 
Lie on the floor, well and good, xf not closts or 
cellars hid to do She wus admitted to Shaw Sutet 
Laugration Home 


From the foregoing it will be seen tat the 
Society ts curncst and active in its work, that 
it has important co operators, and that ma 
great many cases it has been instrumen! il in 
Temoving childicn from housble surt wun | 
ings and lives of pain, dut, and hopeless 
ness, to the bette: atmosphere of “ Homey 
and schools and emigration, but thit 1s not 
the only way in which it has worked Lhe 
very fact that thar way of Wk and then 
mode of treating their fanulics 1s looked into 
hos @ great moral elfect upon the thnltles 
poor. Where apparcnt negkct 1s only the 
xesult of poverty they get sympithy and 
assistance from kind peopl, who ir. only 
too to doa kittle which will brea] lown 
the baer between the well to-do and the 
poor It 1s quite touching to hear of the 
pahence with which the mmterfirenc. ind 
remonstrances of the Society we +1 most 
cases recived Poor people with a number 
of children kad vey helps, hopeless, 
bewaldered hives , they live from day to day , 
illness or the caprce of an employer may 
bring them almost to starvation any day. ‘Lhcy 
are giad of any sympathy, and when they sue 
a well-dressed lady or man at their door they 
know it means help in some shape, 

What may be the result of the Socicty » 
work in the future, what as to be done whin 
Reformatories and industrial schools ate full, 





pttcers, whether the people will consent to be taxed 


because parents will not do their duty, whether 
this Socaety’s proceedings form a step towards 
socialism—these are considerations which I 
will not deal with now. If the Society goes 
on m the way in which it has begun it can 
hardly fail to bring comparative happmess to 
many a miserable child, and do a publ sc 
vice by assisting the wild young outcasts of 
our streets to become better members of the 
community. 


THE SALMON. 
His Siatuial and Cconome History. 
By JAMES G, BFRTRAM, AuTnor oF THE “Jiagvist oF Tr Srs,” re, 
JERST PAPER, 


Ne ish has buthed so largely in ta wine 
or law as the salmon. At least one 
substantial volume, many pan ‘cts, several 
Acts of Parhiment, and a ju ulred Blue 
books have been devoted to “the ventson of 
the waters” As for papers in magazines 
treuting of fish of the stlmon kind, their 
mime 1 legion, while in the newspapers of 
the penod, for one article devoted to the 
hunng—impottant as it 18 ftom 2 commer 
cl and scientific point of view—at leist a 
dozen have been devoted to the salmon. 
The rason of this, us it has been oficn ex 
plumed, ts that, according to the popular 
saying, what 1s the ptopaty of everybody 
Yelon» tn reutity to nobudy. {he herring 1s 
so pkotiful that we can at all times procure 
one for a penny, and occ siontlly even for 
kes. Tut the salmon ty 1 tish of valuc. 
Tihing the mutketible stock overhead, each 
imdisulual salmon requires a pound to pur- 
choc, while im scrsans of scarcity it costs 
about five umes that sum, A fine clean- 
run Sa/me salar, pound weight for pound 
wel,ht, 15 worth inore monty thin a pume 
South Down shecp — It 1s not long since 2 
choice salmon of the ver Tay, weighing 
63 Ibs, was sold by a I ondon fish salesman, 
for his Perthshire customer, at three shillings 
per pound weight. that, let it be noted, was 


the wholesale price and gave acd _1eturn, 
By way of comparison, it may be stated, 
thit for the nine guineas obi dl for that 
fish, three most excellent shee ght have 
been purchased, which when + for sale 
nould have yielded about 200 at excel 
1 pt mutton. At the retail pi charged 

fish merchants m London suimon 


«notice would probably be dat not 
hus than five shillings a pound wrt. 

for mote thin sixty years the aon has 

ued a never ceasing theme of iovensy. 


to its 


astantly watched from ats cr 
life has 


2 NG, every step in its adventun 
been carefully noted and chrom 


ova have been again and again h == «l. into 


lite under the observant eyes trsons 
accustomed to the solution of px = ms in 
natural lustory, The “par” cont:  >v has 
been settled to the satisfaction o but a 


ur to 
with 
tonte 


few persons who are determined + 
believe what they mught any day 
their own eyes, or throueh the eves: 


not less observant, and probat ly more intel- 
Igent, than themselves The little par—now 
known to be the young of the Sa/wo salar -- 
was at one time thought by many pcrsons 
to be a distinct fish, That adr his been 
dificult to aproot, although Mi, Shiw, a 
gumekceper in the employment of the Duke 
of Buccleuch, long ago demonstrated the 
uroblem fiom both ends of the que tion, by 
sole ingenious cxpunments ust of all he 
showed that par were younz silmon, but 
that fact bung hotly disputed, he then proved. 
Tus case in another way by showmg that the 
salmon was the parent of the pu In spite, 
however, of the labour, of Mr. Shaw, a 
good many stubborn people would not be 
convinced, and declined to believe that a 
par becomes a smolt, and thut 1 smolt grows 
ante a salmon 

The pat controversy, whilst st 1aged, pns+ 
sessed many fiaturcs of imturest, Jt seemed. 
passing strange that the par, which was 
thought to be an inbalutint of our salmon 
streams all the yew round, should ever 
attain the dimensions of a simon. “It 
1s umpossible,” was the general choi, 
“ because any fish which becomes a salmon 
must, first of all, visit the sua.” The smolt, 
at was frecly admitted, becomes “a fish "— 
to use ao Tweedside detimtion—as it as 
furnished with scales, and 18 known to pos 
sess that instinct which learts it to the sea, 
but the par, being without scales, and never 
bemg known (so it was supposed) to quit 
the qmet waters in which it had been nursed 
ito hfe, ¥as dogmatically claimed to be a 
par, and nothing but o par When, however, 
the facts of par hfe were mastered, and it 
had been demonstrated thit the tiny fish in 
question ultimately became trinsformed, that 
the marks it bore came in due time to be 
covered with scales, and was just then ag 
good a smolt as any othe: in the water, some 
persons who wisely accepted the discovery 


‘The wondered how it was they had previoualy 


failed to notice the fact, whilst others shook 
their wiser heads and declared it was not 0, 
and could never be so, and that a par was 
nothing but a par, and would certainly re- 
main a par for all time to come. 

It was not ll a salmon nursery had been 
set agomg at Stormontfiell, on the river 
Tov which 1s dar exerlience the salmon mver 
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‘woek ive sent out their children to beg, while ablo- 
Bodied mea and women are ty be fouud neglecting al) 
work and compulig thet chilaren t2 suppoit 

y bege ng tn many cases the children we kept out 
ol aftr saidaspht, ax thear parents have learned) Cat 
he Inter the hour and the woise the weatber, the 
Jurper the alms Investagition has happily brought 
to light some cases of rel distress in which i wis 
possible to aflord rulief, but the grevtest difseulty 1 
oy am cases of fiaudulcal and professional 
begging 


Appended to the report are a number of 
“specimen cases,’ illustrating the working of 
the Society, a few are quoted, as they bring 
homc to the nnd the rial state of things the 
bocity has to meet, and their mode of deal 
ang with it, better than anything else, 


Cast 19 A hitle Ind of seven was snbjected to 
‘anous forms of uv ize fiom his futher, the mother 
‘Lamg in prison for stetiing , 1m tls stechng she was 
swsoctited with one of ker sons, now committed to a 
Raormatory Lhis hte fellow of seven would dae 
ihe dangers of sleeping out of doors rathe: than go 
home to much 4 fithir Lhe b ycvme to the Sheites 
‘srrarmng wilh vermin, rod atnost slupefied from ille 
Aigatment, ind when -fler 1 time, he wi back 
to bis father by the uj crtendent, the father refused 
to ttecave hui, using tt the sime time very wolent 
and blasphemous Iitwunge | Lor this doseition the 
turdiimsy, at the insti, tion of the Soctely, prose 
cuted, m (the mam was 41 t to bird labour for frre 











fea digs but ap 91 ¢ yng out of puton he fetched 
the Loy fiom the worl hoove amit told him to go and 
Wy ths can bt? ‘The elnld dud beg ut the 
Supum ca lent discovered hit brought lim belore 

boy 1 now commitied to 


the myst te, ind the 
hex mie doar schol | 
Casi a2 Loy of caght babiturlly » Ting 
fo yo 8 pk wo ler Vet be peed 
ave {0 by onc al poverty, ws the mother iS 1 wi low 
ww bad he uth with only 4x from the pirish, and left 
with Give chudien te support The ages ure 
wine, cight, and twins four Being the widow of a 
Scamen, appheition wis ane for help to the Sea 
men's Urphinige The apphestion rsulied ma 
gtimt of 20» per mouth | Ihe guatleman who re- 
yted this case was so gratried with results that he 
“ame a subsciiber, and pronmses to look after the 


Case 28 A gut of nine ww sent out with a 


stuved baby, of cighteen months, to beg Lhe case 
was icpertd by ws to the pash, wilh a new to 
promcution, and was also vited personally The 


push would not prosecute, but our permstent eflorts 
Pat a stop to the exporaio of the child, and we were 
able to give the shoal Bord oficers, 
who wen. wantmg the people for pryment of the gul’s 
boud at Burk Piue Diy Iniustnal School The 
wieiched, drunken mother, deaf to all our entreaties, 
permuted m sending Uns gal out to beg the wherewthal 
Jor driak be gul and a companion ait to 
rob a til at a puldu-house, both were charged befue 
the migstiate, and both were commulted to Si 
Aane's Industrral School, until sixteen ycars of age 
The case 1s sull followed up by the Ladies’ Temper 
ace Association 
echt fl of ime, wild, uneared fr, and om. 
mught, came beg,iug to the Shelter, case was visited 
tad modier 


cautioned over and over sguin, but to no 
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Lrom tu dtogerous pracine of beggin 
Si mght near the Sailow’ Home the poor ju 
took to stealing, wu ciught im the att, amd our 
eridence, confined by the school boud, bemg sitive 
fietory to the maghtrate, her curer wis st ppid by 
commiitd to St Annes Indwtnat Schoo! Lhe 
squalor and drunk canews by which th case was sur 


rounded ¥as piltabke wm Lhe exteme 
CASE Gg A complete gutter chil of seven was 
Wought »z medmgbt She was inghicued wen put 


into a bath, and vey rvuch aslomshe f to suc h 1 hind 
black hands become white under the mfluenc. 1 op 
and water Her mother was dead her futher had 
deseited hes, hu sistersand beothers hid ditt 1 wig, 
and she just @opped inlo the hous 5 of nci,hbous 
for her Bite of fuod Il a.ncr,hbom woul} ht ber 
Le on the Boor, well aad good, 1f not cloveis or 
cellan hid todo She was admitted tu Shaw Strest 
‘Lmyration Home 


From the foregoing it will be seen tnt the 
Soctety as earnest and active in its work, thre 
it has important co operators, and that 1 1 
great many cases at has been mstrumentil mm 

‘childien from hornble sun ound 
ings ant Ines of pain, dit, and hoputess 
ness, to the better atmosphere of “ Hons’ 
and schools and emigration, but that 15 not 
the only way im which it hay worked = Fhe. 
vety fact that their way of hfe wnd_ ther 
mode of Geating their famuilics ts looked mto 
has a great moral efect upon the thilths 
poor. Where apparent neglect ss only the 
result of poverty they get symptthy and 
assistance from kind people, wh> we only 
too glid to do a little which will bre) loun 
the bainer between the well to-lo and th 
poor It 1 quite touching to hear ot the 
patience with wich the interfucne and 
remonstiances of the Society are 41 most 
cases reccived Pooi people with a number 
of children lead vey helpless, hopeless, 
Dewildercd Lives, thcy live from day to «ay , 
illness or the captce of an employer may 
Dring them almost to starvation any day. Shey 
are glad of any sympathy, and when they sce 
2 well-dressed lady or man at ther door they 
know it means help in sume shape. 

What may be the result of the Socicty’s 
work in the future, what 1s to be done when 
Reformatones and industual schools arc full, 
whether the people will conscat to be tancd 
because parents will not do theirduty, whether 
this Society's proceedings lorm a step towards 

ese are considerations which I 
will not deal with now, If the Society goes 
on in the way in which st has begun it can 
hardly fail to bring comparative happiness to 
many a miserable child, and do a public ser 
vice by assisting the wild young outcasts of 
our streets to become better roembers of the 
community, 


THE SALMON. 
Ets flatmal and Cconome Fhsiory 


By JAMFS G, BFRTRAM, AUTHOR 
IRS 


N° fish his bulked go luge! m hte use 
or law as the salmon At least one 
substantial volume, many paur lets, several 
Acts of Puhiment, and a lished Blue 
boohs have Ixen devoted to “the venison of 
the water,” As for papers in magasmes 
treving of fish of the salmon kind, ther 
Time is kgion, vhile in the newspipers of 
the pussod, for one article devoted to thx 
Hering—important as it 15 fiom a commer 
cial md scintfic point of vew—at lent 
‘aren have been devatea to the simon, 
The x¢ason of this, as it has been often ex 
planed, 1s that, iccording to the popular 
sying, what ws the propeity of everybody 
clon.» m terhty to nobudy. [Che herring 1s 
so plntiful that we can at all times procme 
one lot a penny, and ocx isionally even for 
kes Tut the salmon 15 + fish of value. 
Tihing the muketible stoch overhead, each 
mdivuluu silmon requires a pound to pur- 
chisc, while im 4cisons of scarcity it costs 
about five times thit sum, A fine clean 
rin Salmo salar, pound weight for pound 
welt, 1 worth more moncy thin a pnme 
South Down shcep It 15 not long since a 
choice sdmon of the iver May, weighing 
63 lbs, was sold by a London fish salesman, 
for his Perthshire customer, 11 tice shillings: 
Per pound weight that, Jct noted, was 
the wholesale price and gave = return 
By way of companson, it may be stated, 
thit for the nine guineas oli for that 
fish, three most excellent shee ight have 
Yacn puchased, which when for sale 


uld have yielded about 200 of excel 
t mutton, At the retail pr charged 
fish metchants in London salmon 


d at not 
i 
non has 


tet notice would probably bx 
1 5 than five shillings a pound » 
Tui mote thin sixty years the 


ucd a never ceasing theme of 1overey. 
tantly watched from its cr to 1s 
ative, very step in its adventun — life has 
been carefully noted and cluon The 
ova have been aga and again nit into 
life under the observant cyes «  crons 
accustomed to the solution of ps = ms m 
natural history, The par” cont: ~sy has 


but a 
ur to 


wath 
ale 


been settled to the satisfaction of 
few persons who are determined « 
Deheve what they might any day 
their own eyes, or through *h= -ve. 


oF THE *TaRsist oF TAP Sri! 


not less observant, and probally more intel- 
than themselves The little par—now 
hnown to be the young of the Sa/mo 5 var— 
was at one tie thought by many persons 
to be a distinct fish. That iter hs been 
duhealt to uproot, althoush Ma Shiw a 
gamekceper in the cmployment of the Duke 
of Bacchuch, long ago cemonstratad the 
problem from both ends of the question, by 
ome ingenious cspuriments Tirst of all he 
showed that pir were young simon, but 
that fact bemg hotly disputed, he then proved 
Ivy case in another way by showing that the 
salmon wis the prrentof the pu In spit, 
however, of the labours of Mi Shaw, a 
good many stubborn peopl would not ‘be 
convinced, and dechncd to believe that a 
par becomes 2 smolt, and thit 1 smolt grows 
into a salmon 
The par controversy, whilst it raged, pose 
scasedl many age of interest - ‘med 
strange that the prr, which was 
MNoucht to he an inhitlutint of our salmon 
streams all the ycar round, shoukl ever 
attain the dinensions ot a silmon. “It 
1s unpossible,” was the general chorus, 
“because any fish which becomes a salmon 
must, first of all, visit the 2.” The smolt, 
it was frecly admitted, bccomes “a fish "— 
to use a Iweedside dutimtion—as it 1s 
farnished with scales, and i known to poy 
sess that instinct which leads it to the sea, 
but the par, bemg without scales, and never 
bemg known (so 1t was supposed) to quit 
the quiet waters in which it had been nursed 
into life, was dogmatically claimed to be a 
par, and nothing but 2 par When, however, 
the facts of par life wore mustered, and it 
had been demonstrated thit the tmy fish in 
qucsuion ultimately became trinsformed, that 
the imarks it bore cime in due time to be 
covered with seals, and was just then as 
good a sinolt as any othe: in the water, some 
persons who wisely accepted the discovery 
how it was they had previously 
failed to notice the fact, whilst others shook 
wiser heads and declared it was not so, 
and could nevcr be so, and that a par was 
nothing but a par, and would certainly re- 
main a par for all time to come. 
It was not till a salmon nursery had been 
set agoing at Stormontfield, on the niver 


‘Tay which 16 tars exevlioure tha calman rier 
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week lise sunt out thur childien to beg, while able- 
boda men and wouea are to x found nogiccung all 
work wd compelling their chilurun t> support 

‘by begging In many cases the children arc kept out 
tal afer andaight, ac thew parents have that 
‘he later the hour and the w nse the weather, the 
Larger the lms Tnvestigyuun has bappuly brought 
tw light some cuss of rel Quien, im winch twas 
Powible to afford ielicf, bat ¢ vatext dificulty 1s 
Expressed im cases of fiauduklt 20d plofeaional 


begging 

Appended to the report ate a number of 
“ spccunen cases,’ illustrating the working of 
the Society, a few are quoted, as they bring 
home to the mind the real atute of things the 
Society has to meet, and their mod. of deal 
ing with at, better than anything clse. 





Cas¥ 19 A. little Ind of seven was subjected to 
‘vusous foums of sll-wsige fiow his fither, the mother 
bung tm prison for atc ding, un Chis stealing sbe was 
nssociated with one of her sons, now conmitted to a 
Rolormatory This litle fallow of seven would dare 
the dangers of sieprog out of door, rather thin 0 
horae to auch father" Lhe boy came to the Shelter 
wiring with vermin, id aimost stupefied from all 
catincnt, and when after «time be wu taken back 
tins fier by the Supcrintundent, the father refused 
to secure him, oung ut dhe sime ume vuy violent 
and bluphemus Tn guige Tor thiy desertion the 
(uwdian it ihe mst Won ef the Socety, prose 
coted, 90.1 tLe min way’ seit to hard Habom (or four 
tat diye ant mpow ¢ ung out of pawon bs fetched 
the Loy fie the worl ho se wt told him to go and 
bo, hyenn bt? the chil dd beg But the 
% fpceua cm te xt dt Lov red htm, brow,ht him beloe 
the mays trite, tnd he boy 3 now committed to 
Jewon'l ane Tadusunal School 

Papers 
tho 





Cast 22 Doy of eight hitatodly wlhing 
11 10 30 al nght and Inter | “Vrut tun j romd 
41.6 to be one ol poverty, 75 the motha wis 1 widow 
mm bre health wath only'4s fom the puish, and left 
with five chuld wu to supp at ‘The acs are fouteen, 
aunt, eight, and twiny fom Being the widow of + 
stam, apphustion was made for help to the Sea 
men’s Orphumge ‘The appheton resulted in a 
grunt of 20> por month Ihe geotleman who re 

Hod his ct was so grlsied with revuls that he 
breene sabscuber, and promises to look after the 


Case 28 A gr] of nme wis sent out with a 
suaved baby, of ctghtcen months, to beg The case 
vas reperted by th to the panh, wilh a view to 
prosecution, and was also visittd personally The 
‘push would not prosecate, but our peruistent eforts 
Put a stop to the exposure of the child, and we were 
Mie to give the address to school Loud others 
‘who werc wanting the puoplc for payment af the gir’. 
boud at Pirk we Day Indusinal School he 
seetched, drunken mother, deaf to al our 
porated in sending this gui oatto beg the wherewt} 
ior duoh The gul and a compaion atiempted to 
sob + til ata pubbe-hause, both were charged befure 
th. migntiate, and both were commutied to St 
Assne’s Lndasitial School, unl srcleen years of age 
The tase i ill followed’ up by the Lakes’ Temper 
ance Association 

Case 2g Gul of ume wid uncared for, and un 
laughs, crme beg.ng tothe Selir ease was vted 

‘mother cautioned over and over agam, but to no 
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poe Thom the dingeous prichee of beggi 
Aipght nea the Sailors’ Home. the poor gl 
took to stealing, wis cmght im the att, and our 
‘evidence, conlirmed by the school b vind, buns sts 
to the ma,isuate, her careet wis st ppid by 
committal to St Annes Industri Schon Lie 
‘squalor and diunkenuess by which the etm was sul 
rounded was pulrible 1 the extreme 
CASE 94 A complete gutter chill of «win wis 
Drought st midmght She was ingl tened wien put 
aulo a bath, and very much astomisbe t to sec ht band 
‘Black bends becom. wits under Ure mflnence soup 
and water Hu mother was ded hur fuber hid 
deseited her, het sisters and brothers hid dalte 1 ws, 
and shy just dropped into the hous 5 of neighbous 
for her bite of food If aneazhbou woul! kt her 
Luc om the floor, wull and good, uf not clots ot 
cellars had todo She was admitted to Show Sitect 


Tamgration Home 


From the foregoing 11 will be scen that the 
Society 15 carnest aad active in its work, thit 
it has important co operators, and that 10 4 
great many cases it has been mnsirumcnta! in 
removing children fiom horuble sui sund 
ings and hves of pain, dat, and hopckss 
ness, to the betic: atmosphere of “ Homes’ 
and schools and emigration, but thut 1 not 
the only way in which at hay worked = The 
very fact that thar way of lif and ther 
mode of eating thei families 15 looked into 
has a great moral eff.ct upon the thuiltles 
poor, Where appatcnt neglct 15 only the 
iesult of poverty they get sympwthy and 
assistance from kind people, who are only 
too glid to do a little which will brow lown 
the bamer between the well todo and the 
poor It 15 quite touching to hear of the 
patence with which the interfuience and 
Temonstrances of the Society ue 11 most 
cases received Poor people with a number 
of children lead very helpless, hopeless, 
hewildeied lives, they hive from day to diy, 
illness or the capnee of an employer may 
‘bring them almost to starvation any day. Lhey 
are glad of any sympathy, and when they sce 
awell-dressed lady or man at their door thy 
know it means help in some shape, 

What may be the result of the Society's 
work in the future, what 1s to be done when 
Reformatones and industnal schools arc full, 
whether the people will consent to lx taxud 
because parents will not do theirduty, whether 
this Society’s proceedings orm a step towards 

—these are considerations which I 
will not deal with now. If the Society goes 
‘on m the way in which 1t bas begun it can 
hardly fail to bring comparative happiness to 
many a miserable child, and do a pubhe scr 
vice by assisting the wild young outcasts of 
‘our stiects to become better members of the 
commeuntty. 








TIIE SALMON. 
‘Hts atural and Economic Fistorp 
By JAMES G. BPRIRAM, Autsor oF THE “Hani sT oF Tur Sr," rto, 


wRS1 
N° fish has bulked so larg om Iitersume 

or Jaw as the salmon At least one 
substantial volume, many pan: ‘ets, several 


Acts of Pubament, and a hundred Blae 
books have heen devoted to “the venison of 
the watets” As for pipers in mazannes 
treating of fish of the salmon kind, thar 
nie ts legion, rhile in the newsppers of 
the period, for one article devoted to the 
hoinng—impoitant as it ts fiom 2 commer 
cal and seicntri¢ pomt of view—at lewt a 
dozcn have becn devoted to the salmon. 
The rcason of this, as at has been often ex 
pluncd, 18 that, weording to the populir 
sying, whit 19 the property of evuybody: 
belon.s mm revty to nobody. he herring 18 
$0 Juicntiful that we can at all umes procure 
one for 1 penny, and occ wtonally even for 
less But the salmon 15 ¢ tsh of value, 
Liking the muketible stock overhead, each 
madinuduat silmon iequires 2 pound fo pur 
chist, while in 4e1sons of scarcity it costs 
about five tunes thit sum, A fine clan 
nun Salmo salar, pound weight for pound 
wel ht, 16 worth more moncy thin a prane 
South Down sheep — {t 1 not long since a 
choice silmon of the iver Pay, worghing 


63 Ibs, was soll by a Lond fish salesman, 
for Ins Perthshire customer, nee shillings 
per pound weight thit, fet noted, was 
the wholcsale price and gave xd retum 


be stated, 
d for that 


By way of companion, it may 
that for the nine gumeas abi 


fish, three most excellent she ght have 
cn purchased, which when t for sale 
uld hive yielded about 200 of excel 

wt mutton At the retail pr charged. 
fish merchants in Londou suinon 

lut notice would probably t< ad at not 


1 thin five shillmgs a pound + 
lur more than sixty years the 
ned a never ceasing theme of 
tantly watched from its a 
4cand, every step in its adventur: 
been’ uetully noted and chroni 
ova have been again and agai n 
Ife undur the observant eyes « 
accustomed to the solution of p: 
natural history. The “par” contr 
been settled to the satisfaction ot 
few persons who are determined + 
beheve what they might any day 
their own eyes, or through the eyes 
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y has 
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not less observant, and probit ly moie intel- 
hgent, than themselves The httle pu—now 
known to be the young of the Sa/wo salar— 
was at one tine thought by many prisons 
to be a distinct fish. ‘That ider hs becn 
chfficult to uproot, although Mr Shiw a 
gamekceper in the employment of the Duke 
of Buceleuch, long ago demonstmted the 
lroblem from both ends of the question, by 
Some ingentous c\puiments ust ot all he 
showed that yr were young salmon, but 
that fact being hotly disputed, he then prove 
hus case in wnother way by showing that the 
salmon was the parent of the par In spite, 
however, of the labours of Mr Shaw, a 
good many stubbom people would not be 
convinced, und dechned to belicve that 
par becomes a smolt, and thit 1 sult grows 
into 1 salmon, 

Lhe par controversy, whilst at raged, pose 
sessed many features of mturst It sccmed 
passing strange tliat the par, which was 
thought to be an inhalutint of our salmon 
sueuns all the yeu round, should ever 
attain the dimensions of a silmon, “It 
1s impossible,” wis the gengru chorus, 
“because any fish which hecomes a salmon 
must, first of all, visit the x1" The smolt, 
at was frecly admitted, hecomes “4 fish "— 
to use a Lwcdside dcfimtion— as it a9 
furnished with scales, and 1s known to pos 
sess that instinct which leads it to the sea, 
but the par, being without scales, and never 

known (so it was supposed) to quit 
the quiet waters 19 which it had been nursed 
mto hfe, was dogmatically claimed to be a 
par, and nothing but 2 par When, however, 
the facts of par life were mustered, and it 
had buen demonstrated thit the tiny fish m 
qucstion ultimately became ts nsformeil, that 
the marks it bore came in due time to be 
covered with scales, and was just then as 
good a smolt as any other in the water, some 
persons who wisely accepted the discovery 
wondered how it was they had previously 
fasled to notice the fact, whilst otheis shook 
their wiser hcads and declared st was not so, 
and could never be so, and that a par was 
nothing but a par, and would certamly re- 
main a par for all time to come. 

Te was not till a salmon nursery had been 
set agoing at Stormontfield, on the nver 
Tay, wluch 15 far excellence the salmon_niver 
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week hive sunt out dur cbildien to beg, while sble- 
Dodd men and womua arc (o bx found neglecting all 
ork and compullng ther claren to snppatt 


By neging In many cases the children are hept out 
thane udu a then pucais have feasted 
bbe later the Hour and the worse the weither, the 


larger the alms Investig ition bus happily broaght 
ht some tasce of foal Gistres mohuch Ht wus 


toh 
le to ford relicf, but the greatest difticulty 15 
Piperenced tn cives of fraulake? and profesional 


begeng 


Appended to the report are a number of 
“specimen casts,’ ilustiating the working of 
the Sowety , a few arc quoted, as they bring 
home to the mind the rcal state of things the 
Society has to meet, and thei mode of deal 
ing with it, better than anything else. 





Cass 19 A litle Ind of seven was mbjected to 
venous foims of Ul-usize fiom his father, the mother 
Deing in prison for steiiog, un thy stediag sbe was 
sounled with ane of ker sons, now committed t0 + 
Reformatory Ths little fellow of even would dar. 
the dangers of slecping ont of doars rather th 5,0 
home to such 1 futher Lhe b ycime to the Shelter 
swurming with vermin, nd almost stapefied from all- 
ttustmenl, and wha, aftcr + tinie he wos taken brck 
tvs futher by the Su; euntndut, the father refused 
to recone lun, asin, ut the sime ume very violent 
‘nd bluphem ius Jarguige Tor this desertion the 
(snadis, af the mst 4 Won of the Society, prose 
cuted, inthe nian was set (to hard Labour for four. 
teen dys lui uj on ewmmmy out of prison hi fetched 
the Foy ficar the worl hose wnt told hum to go and 
bug hivcva bt? Lhe chill did beg But the 
‘Supuin enient discovere | hia brow, ut Bim before 
the maytiette, ind the boy 3% now committed to 
1 on") sm Indus Selly ach 

Avi 22 Voy of ti,bt babstudly sulhag papers 
at1030 at a ght and later Viul toa [roved the 
case to be ont of fornty, as the moth. wis 1 wilow 
an bad heath walk only 4s fiom the pub, and left 
with five cluld cn to sappwt the 1,05 we fourteen, 
ane, ght, tod twins dow Ba the widow of a 
seaman, ‘pplication wis mak for help to the Sea 
wcn's Uipbana, ‘The apphicivon rewlted m a 
gimt of 205 pu month Abe ,catkman who re- 

a te cate OS pitied et results that he 
subsciiber, and promires to look after the 


bea 28 A gul of rine ww sent out with a 
alarved baby, of tightecn months, to beg The cass 
was ieported by uw to the parsh, wih a view to 
provecution, and was ho viuted personally The 
prush would not prosecute, but our peismtint efforts 
put a stop to the exposar. of the child, and we were 
alle to give the aildres to school Board officers, 
‘wha were winttng the people fur p\yment of the 
toud at Puke Lwe ‘Day Lndusinal School ce 
snetched, drunken moth.t, deaf to all our entreaties, 
persisted in sending dha guf out to beg the wherewithal 
for droh ‘The gal and @ companion attempted {o 
1ob ¢ fill at a pubhe-house, both were charged befuic 
thy mignuate, and both were commiticd to St 
Aane's ludustzial School, untd surteen years of age 
‘The case 1s sul followed up by the Ladies’ Temper 
ance Association 
Case 29 (ul of nme wild, uncared for, and un 
taapht, came begaing tothe Shier, came as waited 
‘mother cuutioued over and over agun, but to no 
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purpose Flom tn dangeious pr utee of begging 
di might near the Sallors' Hoime, the poor gul 
{ook to stealmg, w2s qimght an the act and our 
en lence, contumed by the school brad, bei sitive 
factory to the ma,nlate, her carecr was xt ppud by 
committal to St” Annes Industnd Schon i 
‘and drankcaness by which the ewe Way sur 








rogaded ws punible the erieme 

Case complete gutler chil] of sxc wis 
hot eee imght ‘she was fmghiened wi«n ] ut 
santo s bath, and very much astomishe [to sec! 1 bud 


‘black hands become whnte unde: the mfluenc soap 
and water Hot mother was dead her fithes had 
deseited her, bur sistess and brothers h id diatte 1 wig, 
and she just droppid unlo the houns of neighbours 
forher bite of food If a neighbour woul i“let her 
Lie om the loot, well and good, 11 not clowts ot 
cellar hed toda She was admitted to Shaw Sirect 
Home 


From the foregoing 1 will be seen tnit the 
Soctety 1s carnest and active in its work, tht 
tt has important co operators, and that n+ 
great many cases it has been mstiumentd in 
removing childicn from horuble suit und 
ings and hses of pain, dirt, and hopeless 
ness, to the butter atmosphere of “ Homes’ 
and schools and emigrition, bul thit 15 not 
the only way in which at hasvothed = Ue 
very fact that thar way of hife and ther 
mode of treating thei fimilics 5 looked into 
has a grcat moral effect upon the thralthss 
poor. Where apparcnt neglect 1s only the 
tesult of poverty they get sympnthy and 
assistance from kind people, wh> are only 
too glad to do a httle which wild broak down 
the bamer between the well to-do aud the 
poor It 1s quite touching to hea of thy 

with which the interference and 
remonstianccs of the Society we 41 most 
cases received §=Poor people with a number 
of children lead very helpless, hopclss, 
bewildered lives, they live from day to diy, 
illness or the expice of an employer may 
bring them almost to slarvation any day, Ihcy 
are glad of any sympathy, and when they suv 
a well-dressed lady or man at their door they 
know it means help in some shape. 

What may be the result of the Socicty’s 
work in the future, what 1s to be done when 
Reformatones and industial schools ac full, 
whether the people will consent to be taxud 
because parents will not do theirduty, whether 
this Society's proceedings form a stcp towards 
socialism—thcse are considerations which I 
will not deal with now. If the Society goes 
‘on im the way in which it hes begun it can 
hardly fail to bring comparative happiness to 
many a mserable child, and do a public sur 
vice by assisting the wild young outcasts of 
our streets to become better members of the 
community, 


THE SALMON. 
Hts Gutstal awd Ceonome Fistorp 


By JAMTS G BIRIRAM, Aurzox 
TRSL 


N° ish has bulked so larg =m Ite are 
or law 19 the salmon At least one 
substintial volume, many pm _— cts, several 
Arts of Palament, and a hundred Blue 
bool s have been devoted to “the venison of 
the witers" As for papers in mwwasines 
feuin., of fish of the silmon kind, ther 
nime 15 legion 1 hile in the newspipers of 
ty, period, for one article devoted to the 
hureing~important 1 it 8 ftom a commer 
cil vd scientrfi¢ pont of view—at least a 
dozen have been devote to the stimon 
The rcason of this, % ut has becn often ex 
jluned as tht, iccording to the populr 
sayin, whit 15 the property of every body 
elon.» in realty to nobody Phe hernng 1s 
50, iuntiful that we can at wll tumes proce 
one for 2 penny, and occ wionilly cver for 
Ass Lut the salmon ts 1 fish of value 
Tiling the mathetable stoch overhead, erch 
an hvutual salmon acquites a pound to pur 
chic, while in seisons of scucity it costs 
whut five tines that sum A fine chan 
run Salmo sales, pound wert for pound 
Wo ht, % worth more moncy thin a prime 
South Down sheep — It is not long since a 
choice silmon of the nve iy, wughing 
63 Its was sokl by a Lon sh sale man, 
fcr his Perthshire customer vee stuilings 


per pound weight that, let noted was. 
the wholesale price and gave xd return 
Ty way of comparison, it miy de stated, 
thit for the mine guineas ob 1 for that 
h, three most exccllent shee ight have 
<n puchised, which whens for sale 
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uld hive yielded about 200 
t mutton At the retail 41 
fish merchants in London 
lar notice would probably t« 
1 5 thin five shilhngs a pound w 
Jor mone thin sixty years the 
«da never cea ing theme ot « 


stintly watched fiom tts cr to its 
B11, every step in its adventun fe bas 
ben carefully noted and chion vi 


ova have boen agun and again n =. into 


Ie under the observant eyes « — efsons 
accustomed to the solution of pm = ms 9 
natural history Lhe “ par” cont: y has 
been settled to the satisfaction ot = Lut 2 


fow persons who are determined 1 er to 
beheve whit they might any day with 
thar own eyes, or throneh the evese  cople 
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not less obscrvant, and probil ly more antel 
ligent, than themselves T'he little par—now 
known to be the young of the Sa/mo s var~ 
wis at one time thou,ht by many parsons 
to be a distmet fish = Lhat wha hs been 
dificult to uproot, although M: Shaw 1 
gumcheeper in the employment of the Dike 
of Buccleuch, long aso demonstric! the 
toblem from both ends of the question, by 
some mngemious experunents Fst of all he 
showed that par wore youn, silmon but 
that fact bung hotly disputed he then proved. 
tus case in another wry by showing that the 
salmon was the prrent of the pu In sp te, 
howevu, of the Itbouts of Mi Show, v 
good many stubborn poo; le wanld not be 
convinced and declmed ty beleve that 1 
pw becomes a smolt, and that 1 smolt grows 
mato a salmon 

Ahe par controversy, wh ist 1b razed, ] 0% 
seased many features of interest It scomed 
Passing strtnge that the pa, wlich wis 
thought to be an ibialitint of our salmon 
stroims all the your round, should ever 
attun the dimensions of 1 salmon “It 
ts impossible,’ was the gencril chorus, 
‘because iny fish which | ccomes 1 salmon 
must, first of all, visit the 02" == Lhe sinolt, 
tt was frecly admitted, | ccomes “1 fish — 
to use 2 Incelside definition —» it ts 
furnished with scales, and ts known to pos 
sess that mstinct which leads it to the ser, 
but the par, being without scales, and never 
being known (so it was suppose) to quit 
the qimet waters 1n which 1t bid been nursed 
into hfe, ws dogmatieuly clumed to be a 
prt, and nothing but 1 par When, however, 
the facts of pu life were mustered, and it 
had been demonstrated that the tiny fish m 
qucetion ultimately bectme tt insformed, that 
the marks it bore came in due time to be 
covercd with scales, and w1s just then as 
good a smolt as any thc: in the water, some. 
persons who wisely accepitd the discovery 


be wondered how it wis they hid previously 


failed to notice the fact, whilst others shook 
their wiser heads and declared it was not s0, 
and could never be so, and that a par was 
nothing but a par, and would certainly re« 
mann a par for all time to come 

Tt was not till a salmon nursery had been 
set tgomng at Stormontfield, on the iver 
Try, which 18 far excellence the salmon nver 
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weak hase sat out thur children to beg, while able purpose 


bodied men and women are. to be found neglecting all 
ov tid compeling dur chiaren b> sept 

By begging | Jn many cises the chldien a hept out 
wl] after midnight, as thur putnts hive lewned that 
she later the hour and the woise the weather, the 
lrger the alas Investigation has bappily 

tu hight some cases of reid distress 1m which 2t was, 


to wflord ref, but the greatest difheulty 16 
Barend i care of GaudaleAl and prolesioal 
Img 


Appended to the report are a number of 
“specimen cases,’ ilustrating the working of 
the Sockty, a few are quoted, as they bring 
home to the nund the real state of things the 
Socicty has to muct, and their mode of deal 
ing with it, better than anything clse, 


Cast 19 A Iitle tnd of seven was sul to 
Neccpers forms of he hom Bs father, Sie mother 
jxang im prison for sieding, an this slewing she was 
‘ssocr ited with one of Ker sons, now commuted to a 
Kelamatory {hr | ttle fellow of seven would dace 
the dangers of slecpmng out of doors rather thin go 
hhorne to much 1 fallicr Lhe b ycame to the Sheller 
swunming waih vermin, and almast stupefied from ill- 
treatmeat, 0d when, aficr + time, he ws taken back 
2 has father by the Soy crmtandent, the futher refused 
to recurve hin, using vw the sume time very violent 
and bhisphomcuy lar guige For tus deseition the 
Guru ut the ast, ilion of the Socicly, prose 
cuted, aml the may way et ¢ to hard Jabow for four 
tun d ys but ap mc auny out of pusoo he fetched 
the lq) fon the worl how. ii told hna to go and 
Deg Chm ow bt? The cll did beg Dut the 
Supuin en leat discov sud him, brou,ht Dim befuve 
the mit Uric, md the boy t» sow committed to 
Le rcon'Lant Yoder Seinal 7 
ASL 22 Li Giqht bibitay'y + Ding papers 
ato yo at ngat and later. Vi suon proved’ the 
C16 to be onc ol poverty, a the mathe wis a wilow 
am bad health with only 4s from the punh, and left 
‘with five childicn to supp tt ‘be apes wwe fourtcen, 
nine, Giglt, and twins tour Being the widow of & 
‘caman, tpplicaton wis made for help to the Ses- 
men’s Orplianige ‘The rppheton ma 
guint of au pu month “Lhe gcnthman who re 
posed ‘this case was go grittied with results that he 
ame 4 subscuber, and pronases to look after the 


boy 
Casr 28 A ent of nine was sent out with a 
alarvid baby, «f eighteen months, to Lhe case 
was sepaatud by to the purahy with 2 mew to 
prosecution, and was also vaitcd pouonally The 
push would not but our perustent ellorts 
But Hop to Gia expasuie of te child, and we were 
bie te give the adkhess to school Uoard officers, 
who wate wanting the peoplefor pyment of the gul’s 
woard at Puk Caue Day Industiial School The 
‘wretched, drunken mother, deaf to all our entreaties, 
Porsted in sending this gurl cutto beg the wherewithal 
for dnak The gul and s companion attempted to 
rob a tll at a public-house, both were ‘before 
the migntiate, und both were commultid to St 
Anse's Industrial School, aatil surtcen sears of age 
Ake cane sull followed up by the Ladies’ Temper 
ance Assocation 
Case 29 Gu) of nine wild, uocared for, and un- 
tangbt, cme beg tug to the Shelitr, case was vated 
‘Saulioned over and over agaus, but to no 
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Liom Un dangerous prictiea of bepgmy 
St mht new the Sulon’ Home the poor gu 
took to stealing, was caught sn the act, wd ow 
exidence, coniaaned by the school boutd, bein: 9 y- 
ficlory to the mayistrate, her eareer way st ppud by 
committal fo St” Annes Industail Sho he 
‘squalor and dian} enness by which the cas was su: 
rounded w 1 pruuble in the extreme 

Cas 94 A complete gutter chili of seven wis 
Brought af mm ingbt She was frightened wi ca jt 
anto a bath, and very much astomsbed to «e1 1 hisd 
black hands become white under the wnfluene [soup 
and wate: Ha mothct was dead hee fither had 
deserted hea, her sisters and brothers had diate 1.119, 
and she just dipped ito the houscs of nui,bbeurs 
for her bite of fol LU ameighbo would let ber 
he ou the foo, well and good, if not clovets or 
cellan bid to do She was admitted to Shaw Strect 
‘1 mgrauon Home 


From the foregoing tt will be scen tit the 
Soctety as exrncst and active in its work, tht 
at has important co operators, and that ina 
great many cases rt has been instrumental m 
removing childien from honible sun sand 
ings and hves of pain, dut, and hopes 
ness, to the better atmosphere of “ Homes! 
and schools and emigration, but thit 15 not 
the only way in which at hws worked = The 
vary fact that their way of life and thar 
mode of treating their faniltes 15 looked intu 
has a great motal eficct upon the thrills 
poor, Where apparent neglect 3 only the 
result of poverty thry get symprthy ani 
asstance fom kind peopk, who we only 
too glad to do a httle which will bievk lown 
the bimer between the well to-do and the 
poor It 1s quite touching to hear of the 
rence with which the interference anil 
remonstiances of the Society ar 11 most 
cases rectived Poo: people with a number 
of children lead very helpless, hopes, 
bewildercd lives, they ve fiom day to diy, 
ulness or the eaprice of an employe: may 
bring them almost to starvation anyday, Ahcy 
are glad of any sympathy, and when they acc 
a well-dressed lady or man at their door they 
know it means help in some shape. 

What may be the result of the Socictys 
work im the future, what 18 to be done when 
Reformatones and industual schools atc full, 
whether the people will consent to le taxcd 
because parents wall not do ther duty, whether 
this Society's proceedings form a step towards 
socialism—these are consderations which 
will not deal with now. If the Society goes 
on m the way im which it hes begun it can 
hardly fail to bring comparative happmcss to 
many a miserable child, and do a public ser 
vice by assisting the wild young outcasts of 
our streets to become better members of the 
community. 








THE SALMON. 
Hts Satmial wh Rconome History 
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NO fol has bulked so rg an Iter are 
or law 1g the salmon At Icast one 
supstanimt volume, many pam cts, sever) 
Acts of Pithament, and 2 hundred Blue 
bool s hive becn devoted to “the venrson of 
the waters” As for pipers in miguines 
trouin,, of fish of the salmon kind, thei 


mime t Iegon, vhile in the newspipers of of 


the period, for one uticle devoted to the 
hanng -unportant +3 it 18 fiom 1 commer 
cr wl scuntfic joint of view—at least a 
d zen have been devotca to the simon 
The 1c ison of this as at has been often ex 
planed is thit weording to the popular 
sin, what 1 the plopuity of everybody 
Delors 1n reality to nobody Ihe hernng 1s 
901] vtiful that we cin at ill times procure 
one for 1 penny, rnd orc wionally eve 1 for 
keys Tut the salmon 15 ¢ fish of value 
1 Lia, the muketil le stock overhead, each 
mliviluil stmon requires 4 pound to pur 
chic, while in sersons of scucity it costs 
Aut five tuncs thit sum A fine clean 
run S7/mo salar, pound we ght for pound 
weijht, 1s worth more moncy thin 1 pnine 
South Down shecp It iss t long since 1 
choice szleion of the ase ay, woghin, 


63 Ils was sold by a Lone h an, 
fir his Pcthshire customer ice shillings 
per pound weight that, let noted was 
the wholesale price and gave ocd return 
By way of companion, it ny be stated, 
thit for the nme guineas ob 1 for that 


‘hh, three most excelicnt she 1,ht have 
cn purchased which when r for sale 
ild hive yrelded about 200 st excel 


1 mutton At the retail ; 

fish merchants in London 

ue votice would probably 1 
) 9 than five shillings a pound + 


bined 

salmon 
1 at not 
oid 


}o1 more than sixty years th. mon has 
cd anever ceasing theme of Tovensy 
tantly watched fom 1s cr to its 

plve, cvery step im its adventur = Life has 


The 
d mto 
usons 
1s m 
y has 
uta 


Been cuctully noted and ehton 
ova hive been agun and again nv 
Ife under the observant eyes © 
accustomed to the solution of pi 
natural history ‘The “ par" cont: 
been settled to the satisfaction of 
few persons who are determmed 1 ur to 
Deheve whit they mght any day with 
their nwn eves, or throush the eyes vople 


not Iess observant, and probally more intel 
hgent than themselves The hith pur—-now 
known to be the young of the Salmo star ~ 
Wis at one time thought by miny persons 
to be a distinct hh = That rier hs ban 
chfeult to uproot, althou,h Vi Shaw 4 
gamekceper in the cmployment of the D ke 
Bacekuch, long ro dem nstrite | the 
jtoblem fom both ends of the question by 
some ingenious cxperiments Turst of all he 
showed thet , 1 were youns silmon but 
that fact bein, hotly disputed he then proved 
his case in another way by showmg that the 
simon was the prrent of the pu In sp te 
however, of the Iiboms of Mr Shaw, + 
good mriny stubbom yeoy lk would not be 
convinced nd dectinc Tt) Lcliese that 
pir becomes 3 smolt, ind tht a smolt grows 
into 4 salmon 

Ihe par controversy wh Ist it ried p08 
sessed many Eataes of mirist a seme 
passing stringe that the prt, which was 
thou,ht to bean mhal tank of our salmon 
streums all the ycar roux, shold ever 
attam the dimensions of 1 salmon It 
is imposs ble’ was th generu chorus, 
“because any fish which Iccomes 4 salmon, 
must, first of all, viait the «2 = The smolt, 
it ww frecly admitted lecomes “4 fish — 
to use 1 Incedside defiution —as it 1s 
farnishcd with scales, and 1s known to pos 
sess tht instinct which leads it to the se, 
but the par, being without scales, and never 
being known (so it wes supposed) to quit 
the qmet waters in which it hid been nursed 
into lie, wae dogmatically chimed to be a 
par, and nothing but a par When, however, 
the facts of par hfe were mastered and it 
had been demonstrated that the tmy fish in 
qucstion ultimately became tiinsformed, that 
the marks it bore cime in due time to be 
covered with scales, ind "18 just then as 
good a smolt as any other in the water, some 
persons who wistly accepted the discovery 
wondered how it wis they had previously 
failed to notice the fret, wluist othera shook 
their wiser heads and dechired it was not so, 
and could never be so, ind that a par was 
nothing but a par, and would certamly re- 
main a pu for all time to come 

Te was not tll a salmon nursery bid been 
set agoing at Stormontfield, on the nver 
Try, which 1s par eacelfence the salmon river 
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of Scotland, that the par problem was, day 
by day, solved before all the world. It isa 
somewhat interesting feature of the natural 
history of most fishes that it is possible to 
‘breed them uniler artificial conditions. What 
has been designated by the Fiench “ pisci- 
culture” is an art as ancient as civilisation. 
In China, thousands of yeais ago, the ova of 
different fishes were collected from the streams: 
of that country and laid carefully in ponds and 
other places to hatch and grow, till the fish 
became fit for se as food. This practice still 
continucs. In these latter days the eggs of 
fish have been directly exuded from the ani- 
mals, and have been nursed into life with the 
most complete success, Nothing is casier. 
Let a female salmon be captured just as she 
is on the eve of spawning, and let her be de- 
paived of her ova by a slight pressure: let 
a male fish be taken under similar circum- 
stances and be similarly treated; let its milt 
be then carefully mixed with the eggs of the 
female, After all this has been accomplished 
let the fecundated ova be placed in some 
gently moving water well protected from their 
numerous enemies, and the result will be 
that in about a hundred and twenty days, 
according to temperature, the young salmon 
will burst the fragile walls of their prison and 
grow into table-fish, should they have the 
chance given them of so long life. 

‘The salmon nursery at Stormontfield— 
which, by the way, is sow being discon- 
tinued in favour of another place — was 
not, however, instituted for the precise pur 
pose of solving the problems by which the 
natural history of the salmon was beset, but 
rather with the intention of adding to the 
powers of production of the great stream. 
How far it has aided in the way of inercasing 
the salmon population of the Tay has never 
been exactly determined. For a period of a 
quarter of @ century thousands of well-grown 
smolts have been anriually reared at Stor- 
niontield, while the rental of the river bas in 
that time grown apace, but whether from the 
wise legislation which now governs the salmon 
rivers or the aid afforded by the nursery at 
Stormonthield we cannot say. Tho rental of 
the stream has, however, eo increased that 
it iy now more than double what it was at 
the beginning of the expenment, 

At the Stormontfeld salmon nursery the 
old question of whether or not a par was in 
reality a smolt in the first phase of its growth, 
was speedily settled in the affirmative. Not 
only 50, but other discoveries of equal im- 
portance in the earlier stages of the natural 


Aistory of the fish were made. It was, 
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found, for instance, that one half only of a 
brood of young salmon became smolts at 
the end of one year from the date at which 
they were hatched, the other moiety of the 
brood remaining in the condition of par for 
another year! ‘This is a feature of salmon 
Rrowth of which no explanation can be 
Offered. ‘That it certainly és so, is about all 
we cansay. The two divisions of fish are in 
no way different from cach other, they consist 
‘of males and females indiscriminately. Nor 
has this curious system of migration any 
connection with the size of the fish which 
have been artificially spawned for behoof of 
the nursery. It may, however, render the 
progress of the par pininer to the reader if 
we indicate the dates at which the various 
changes take place. Say, then, that the 
fecundated ova are laid down in the boxes 
at Stormontfield about the beginning of 
December; the eggs will be hatched before 
the middle of March, and the young fish 
will be known as par, and all of them will 
remain in the par stage of their life for a 
period of twelve months, By the end of 
that time one half of the brood will have 
become covered with acales and imbued with 
the migratory instinct. Day after day they 
will exhibit their eagerness to visit the salt- 
water by Jeaping, out of the ponds; the 
other moiety of the brood will, however, 
evince no desire for any change, but remain 
quietly in the Rin stage for another year. 
Meantime we shall assume that the smolts 
have been liberated and allowed to find their 
way to “ocean's gieen domain,” in which it 
is said they grow with such rapidity as to be- 
come grilse of Jarge dimensions before their 
remaining brothers and sisters have yet been 
invested with that armour: of scales which is 
held to be the insignia of the smolt. 

In 1863 what appeared to be careful ex- 
periments were made in order to ascertain 
the ratio of salmon growth. During the 
course of the inquiry some extraordinary 
results were arrived at, and, as the fish were 
marked by careful men, there is no reason to 
throw doubt on the facts then reported by 
Mr, Robert Buist, the superintendent of the 
‘Tay fisheries, and Petcr Marshall, the in- 
tendant of the ponds. These facts were, that 
a marked smolt about the size of a man's 

bad between the 24th of May and the 
16th of August attained toa weight of 9 Ibs, ; 
other fish weighing respectively 5 Ihs., 34 Iba., 
and 7 lbs. were also taken, These salmon. 
were without the dead fin, of which the smolts 
taken for experiment had been deprived, so 
that when captured they might be readily 
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identificd, ‘The number of smolts marked, 
howcser, wis only sixty four, a very small 
number mdeed when the mortality which 
attends salmon Ie cymes to be considered 
Those who hive studied the salmon as an 
object of natural history are mchned to throw 
deubt on these experiments, just because 
they thu k it an impossibility that so many 
as four fish out of the maty-four which were 
matked could be captured, “thit number 
means about seven in the hundied,” they 
say, “and no such percentage of young 
salmon ever live to revisit ther native 
witas” ‘The mortahty attendant on salmon- 
life, especially in the cue of the young fish, 
has always been understood to be , 
somc experts, indeed, have calculated it at a 
tate which does not give more than 2 
cent of surviving mathetable fish, and in 
‘view of such calculations the results of Mr, 
Buist's experiments seem not a little remark~ 
able They are not, however, without cor 
tobor ition for others who have made experr 
ments 1n salmon giowth have obtained similar 
evidcnee of the rapid rate at which the smolt 
increases in sive ind weight. The growth of 
‘the grilse and the salmon have, also, at various 
times been tested by various smtellgent per- 
‘sons, and the bulk of evidence tends to show 
chit all these fish grow at 2 very rapid rate 

Tt uw dithcult to determme the age of| 
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any puticularsilmon As has already been 
ieluted, one halt of a brood does not com 
mance to grow til they ae two years old, at 
which time, the olhcr half of the same hatch. 
ing, ani from the same puents, maybe salmon 
of goodly size, and o! coisiderable money 
value. “Various estimates have been made 
of the ages of salmon, but taking the mean, 
weights of the experiments, in which we have 
the greatest confidence, we are inclined to set 
down the average rate of growth as beingnot 
Icss than 6 Ibs. per annum, and in nvers 
which are not overcrowded, and m which 
food 1s plentiful, it mav be two or three 
pounds more One fact of salmon economy 
should always be kept m mind, viz. that @ 
given expanse of water will only feed and 
breed a given number of ish, When there are 
too many they will be hght and lean, when 
too few, they will become large and ‘heavy. 
The salmon, as well as most other fish, are 
wonderfully fruitfal, and have been endowed 
with the power of multiplymg thes land by 
tens of thousands In the case of the salmon 
(Salmo salar) a female weighing 25 lbs. will 

bly yield a8 many as 20,000 

few of these eggs yield fish, and of the fish 
that do see the light of day only a very 
small percentage ever become productive, 
eggs and young being constantly preyed upon 
by a legion of enenies 
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By Puorissox TAYLOR, D.D, Own ov Han Majrsty's CHAPLAINS 


hi its Kenglish gab, this book* 1s a tnbute 

of affection to the memory of a sister, by 
the illustrous luy, the translator of the 
‘Memoir which gives narrative connection to 
the letters, It is also, on the part of the 
Queen, one of miny proofs of confidence in 
the loyalty and attachment of her people, 
and affords an addional and welcome in- 
tight into the attractions and charm of the 
domesti hfe, of which the Prince Consort was 
<q much the centre and source. It justly 
counts on the deep and listing affecuon in 
which the memory of the Princess » held by 
all classes of her countrymen. Although 
mainy yer, have since elapsed, it as re- 
membered how she stood by the Queen in 
her bereavement, and how almost every- 
thing was then due to the extraordmary 
fortitude and devotion of the gul Princess. 


Als Dochess of Heat, Pracess of Greet 
Brus taf Welad™ estos Jous Saray) 


‘The letters, which are thus given to the 
English speakmg world, were wntten after 
her marriage to His Royal Highness, Prince 
Louts of Hesse, and date from her adopted 
country. 

Her establishment at Darmstadt was ar- 
ranged on an unpretending scale The house 
itself was inconventently small But 2t was 
with the resolution to make light of dufhculties, 
and to adapt herseif cheerfully to her sur- 
roundings, thit the Princess entered he: new 
home. Euly hours, method, and stnct 
economy prevailed Irom the outset. “ We get 
up at seven, with candles, every morming.” 
In summer, the bour was six Breakfast 
followed at eight, luncheon at twelve, and 
dinne: at four, the 1utervalb being so occupied 
that not a moment of the day was wasted 
Soon, « larger house was felt to be necessary, 
and was built, as much as possible, in a 
ance with Engluh less. Her Engluh house, 
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as it was affectionately regarded, continued 
to be her home during the subsequent sears 
of her too brief career. It was a source of 
much comfort, and the occasion of greit 
additional labour and anxiety, for with en- 
jarged accommodation, socrl duties hitherto 
impossible became imperative, and entailed 
increased expenditure. 

Frank disclosures show thit the family hfe 
bore a strong resemblance, m its thrifty ways 
and expedients, and also in 1ts embarrassment 
and restraints, to that of other well ted 
houreholds of lower degree. These discom 
forts, however, wore borne with alaciity, and 
without detracting from her uleal of life It 
was part of that ideal, that her home ways 
should be entirely free from various petty 
deceptions of which society is tolerant, and 
that she should be true woman and mother, 
respective of all considerations of rank and 
conventional unge Reality, smphenty, and 
naturalness were, accordingly, characteristics 
of her domcstic ru = What was itself nght, 
wise, loving to do, she strove to do , 1t might 
14, to take her childten out to walk, to give 
them lessons, to make their dresses, or, at a 
pinch, to act as nurse “ You will be amused 
when I tell you that old Amclung 8 ceming 
to sleep with baby, und take charge of um, 
but she 15 too old and out of practice to be 
able to wash ani dress hun, morning and 
evening besides, so I do that, and it is of 
course a great assistance to all my beng 
able to do it, and 1 don’t mind the trouble" 
She was sustained om this course by the 
counsel and loving gifts that continued to 
reach her, from her old home Frequent visits 
to it, on the mvitation of the Queen, were, 
indeed, a much-needed restorative, and were 
hailed with inexpressible delight. She loved 
Germany, was pioud of its people, and appre 
ciated their noble qualities, but the home to 
which her heart wsti.ctvcly and with ever 
increasing fondness turned, was the “dew, 
deat home" of her childhood and youth. 
‘Lhere was always 2 touch of home sickness 
“after dear England, Balmoral, and all at 
home.” 

This independence was an application of 
principks, which she had acquired in youth, 
and which told her thit social distinctions 
had no intrinsic ment She considered the 
Jot of private mdividuals to be, on the whole, 
the best. She was not enamoured of what 
ube terms “ the cold circle of court i 
and was thankful that her husband did not 
weare crown. ‘I feel so entirely as you do, 
on the difference of rank, and how all im 
portant xt as for princes and princesses to 
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know that they are nothing better nor above 
others, save through their own ment.” In 
this spit she sought to educate her cluldren, 
“T strive to bing them up totally free from. 
pride of thei position, which is nothing save 
what their personal worth can make it.” What 
she dreaded most for them was, not physical, 
but moral evil Her constant endeavour wis 
that they should “take nothing but the 
recollection of love and happiness from their 
home with them ito the wotld’s fight ," and 
im the close, personal relations in which she 
stood to her children, she realised the im 

portant fact, that children educate their 
parents. Owing to the same truthfulness and 
breadth of nature, her relation also to her 
servants was marked by an entire absence of 
supercilousness It was altogether so just, 
as to be true althe to their common humans 
ity and the difference in their position [hey 
were treated at all umes with unaffected con- 
sideration , as friends, of worthy of fiendship, 
and in the event of sickness or distress, with 
heartfelt solitude They and their cluldren, 
some fifty in all, were annually assembled to 
share with the royal children the gifts of the 
Chustmas tree, on that bnghtest of Germun 
festivals, and poor Jager, who fell iil and 
died in the service, had a tree to himeelf, in 
bis own room, shortly before his death = The 
faithful servant was regaided as 1 revity a 
frend, and the loss of such an one nas more 
felt than that of many 4 relation who was 
searecly known. 

Noted in childhood for her quich sympathy 
and considerateness, she had grown into a 
woman, capable of extraordinary self denial 
and devotion to duty, with mrny resources 
of orgamrition. These quahtics were, for 
the fist ume, fully developed by the events 
of the wars of 1866, and r8yo—r, which 
subjected her somewhat anxious and nervous 
tem: ent to the severest strain. lo 
one constituted as the Princess was, bench 
cent action was a necessity As became 
her youth and inexperience, her first efforts 
wore tentative. But within little more thin 
a year after her marnage, she visited the 
Town Hospital, with a settled purpose in 
vicw, and had become pationess of a ladies’ 
anstituhon, which had for ats obyect to lend 
‘out lmen to poor, respectable women, duiing 
their confinement, How deep her interest 
Was in 1t8 success, her account of a visit to 
one of these poor nomen will show ‘At 
length, through a dutty courte} ard, up a dark. 
ladder into one little room, where lay 1n one 
bed the poér woman and her baby, m the 
room four other childten, the husband, two 
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other beds, anda stove But it didnot smell| The anternecne chvracter of the wir of 
Ind, nor was it clirty I sent Christa down "1866 between Prussia and the States of the 
with the children, then with the husband German Confederation, made ttself fully felt 
cooked something for the woman, arranged in the Grand Ducal family curcle—Pnace 
her bed a title took the baby for her, bthed , Lours and his brother, Prince Henry, bein, 
its eyex for they wore so bad, poor little engaged on opposite sides While it wy 
thing !~-and did odds and ends for her” | still impending the Princess records, with 1 
Another year hid barely elapsed, before fitful gleam of playfulness, which her fears be 
she had put herself at the head of a move ‘hed, how she bought a travelling bag for her 
Tent to provide 1 special asylum for idiots husband, on the principle that to carry an 
The money difficulty in the way was formid umbrella will kecp off the ran! In spite of 
able, but sas surmounted by the mtroduction the precaution, midsummer found her in the 
of the pecubatly English expedient of a midst of prepwations, almost custracted by 
bazaar, which, thanks to the Prncess’s per the character of the conflict, “ brother 4,amst 
sonal influenceand tact, turned out to bea suc- brother, and friend against fmend,” ani the 
cess, on what was probably uncongemial soil | endless demands for linen, rags, hot od 
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other necessaries of sanguinary stnfe. How 
nearly it touched herself, personally, may be 
understood from the fact, that three days 
after the bith of one of her children, her 
husband had gone into action at Aschafien- 
burg, on the Main, whence the guns coutd be 
heud at Darmatadt. One result of the war 
was the formation of the ‘Ladies’ Union,” 
with the Prncess as Prsident. Its mun 
object was to train nurses, and to supply 
them, wherever nursing was required, among 
all classes dunng peace, and to the army in 
war. The ‘membeahip rose 1n two sets 10 
2,500. It was charactenstic of the Pam 
cess, that im this case, 23 m that of the 
Asylum for Idhots, membershsp was quite 
arrespcetive of creed. Her belef was, that 
the impulses and principles which are com 
mon to mankind, constituted the right basis 
of sociches which were formed for the ser- 
vice of humanity, in the widest sense, end 
m this behef she persevered About the 
same time, she inthated an important move- 
antnt for the encouragement of female 
industry, with the result that a saleioom, 
“ the Alice Bazaar,” for the sale of articles 
of ncedlenork, &¢, became a permanent 
insutulion 

Prepwations for the Franco-German war 
of 1870—1 only partially suspended these 
efforts, which by that time borne fruit, 
that was gratefully appreciated, mn the tramed 
nurses who were available when the war 
broke out, The times ware such as taxed 
her strength to the utmost, while they wrung 
her fechngs, by a constant sense of chexd 
and @ succession of indescribably paniul 
scenes. She was anare that her husband, 
and many other much-loved relatives and 
fmenda were constintly under fire, in the 


tremendous battles by which the war was cheqi 


signahsed, and she describes herself as living, 
“in fear and trembling, from one battl to 
another.” In reality, her energy and forts 
tude, a8 well ss public spuit and devotion, 
were almost incredible. Day after day, trams 
were bunging up their freight of disabled 
soldtery. The hospitals and ambulinces 
were crowded, and the very air smelt of 
wounds. Mufiled drums, accompanying the 
dead to then last resting places, filled the 
night with dismal sounds, Privation and 
heart rending sorrow and distress abounded 
‘Wounded soldiers, despairing widows, dest- 
tute wives and orphans scemed to increase 
without end, and appealed fo: help. 

out the whole of this temble time, her hand 
and presence were everywhere, extunpors- 
ing and superintending meana of relief. She 
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wsited the hospitals daily, made her palace 
the headquarters of committees of aid, and 
converted put of it inte.a depot of necessaries. 
for the sich und wounded. But biavely as 
she bore up under all, the mscie> of war 
had entered into her soul, Pronouncing st 
tobe “ the greatest scourge this world knows,” 
her prayer was that she might not live to see 
such a war aguo. Determined, doubtless, 
by the dire erfects and course of this war, 
her powers of oiganization took practical 
shape, m three distinct mstitutions the 
“Ahce Hospitil,’ a traimng school and 
home for nurses, the “ Alice Souety for the 
Education and Employment of Women,” 
supplemented temporinly by the “ Alice 
Lyceum,” which attempted, chiefly by means 
of lectures, to give a scientific culture to 
women, ani an “Orphan Asylum” The 
alleviation of suffenng of all kinds, to which 
she seemed, by g signal providence, fiom an 
early age, to be specially destined, and the 
improvement of the condition of the poor 
were now, and continued to be, the main 
object for which she hved. 

‘Wiha the space of six year she had 
lived through two wars, im which all the 
interests most dear to her were deeply m- 
volved. During the whole of that period 
her family circle had remained intact. In. 
1873, the first break took place, in the in- 
most cucle of her love, when little Punce 
Fritz, while pliymg almost in his mother’s 
snght and prescnce, fell out of window, and 
was lulled. Ihe tnats throuzh which she 
passed in 1878 are in the recollection of all, 
when her husband and five of ler children 
were land down with diphtherr, ind when she 
huself, after nunsing all, and losing one, suc 
cumbed to the same fatal mabdy, With s0 
ered an expenenee, tt is not surpusing 
that she bad learned to look witha ch wtencd 
spint on all that this life has to offir. In 
tenscly happy m her home lite, thete was a 
vein of pensiveness in her happmess Ag 
time advanced, her esumate of Ic grew 
more and more serious, unt she habit 
ally regarded it as a short and solemn 
space of time, meant for work and not for 
pleasuie, where labours and dutres were ever 
to be kept mview. Her language on this 
point is often very striking. lofty and carnest 
im tone, and betokening intense conviction, 
And yet, as a life of incessant, practical good 
‘nest and usetulness proves, there was, in 
this view, nothing mo: 

The key to her character and the nature 
of her work and history are really to be found, 
m the strength of the personal tes that bound 
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her, in fhal affection, to the Pnoce Consort, 
her father ‘Ihe impression made by his 
death was indehble. Nothmng can be more 
touchmng than the constant, tender, almost 
passionate love, with which she turns 1n these 
letters, to her surviving parent, now seeming 
to cling to her for protection and rest, and 
agam, to be herself exerting strength, tocom 
fort and sustam the widowed Mother and 
and Queen. But m respect of the Prince 
Consort, her Ghal love had been tiansfigured 
dy death, and was become a kind of govern- 
ang, spintual force. The 14th Decembei, 
1861, became the central date m her lnstory, 
Just as he himself had become almost the cen- 
tral fact of her ewistence. It formed the water 
shed of her ex » The “good old 
times” 1an downufrom this point on the 
further side, while on this side, the current of 
life had ever since been overshadowed by 
that first and greatest sorrow. Nor did the 
anniversary of the day ever retum without 
awakening the deepest emotions Her yearn- 
tng for him was akin to home-sickness, With 
hum, everything came to be associated, Her 
alee of ue age, - * sacnfice to oa aly 
¢ example which she strove, thror 
tashs and tuuls, to follow. She had no 
stronger aspiration than to be worthier such 
a fuher, and the older she grew, the more 
perfect became his image. In the moment 
of dissolution his was her latest thought, his 
name, “ Papa,” the last word on her hps. He 
was thus a sacred presence seldom absent 
from hu thoughts, whom any one of a thou 
sand cucunistances, a ptcture or a ptece of 
musi could 1ecall, the guide and protector 
of ber caree:, whose influence was the stimulus 
to noble effort, and incenuve to duty. He 
as, in reality, the ling impulse 1 her 
education, in her sense of duty, and, next to 
her faith 19 Christ, even tn her religion, for in 
him she comprehended how to die was gain, 
‘how it was gain for one so pure and good to 
be taken away from witnestingevil, Thus, her 
intellectual development proceeded largely 
from moral and emotional sources — the 
strongest root of all beng this personal tie or 
attachment She whom great public sacri- 
fices, such as were incurred in the Crimean 
war, moved only as others, was almost trans- 
formed ito another being, by the loss of One 
whose personalty had become an essential 
part, indeed the centre, of her fe, Norwas 
this all, He was for her, a real hak with 
the epnatual world, between the present and 
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the future, practically 2 pledge of a future, 
a mighty support of faith, and a substantial 
guarantec for rchgion itsulf, Once, indeed, 
she essayed, it would appear, a purely ine 
tellectual excursus into the domains of 
speculative theology, under the direction of 
Strauss, the celebrated neologian and httera- 
teur “But the agnostic fibre which she 
ietred in the course of it, was shattered by 
the fist great reality of eyperience with which 
it came into collision—the mysterious ine 
stincts of the mother in her own heart, brood- 
ang over the untimely death of her son, It 
was probably the only instance in which she 
was untrue to that practical side of her nature, 
whore her chief strength lay. It was merely 
an incident, however, and was succceded by 
ashiler, deeper and stronger faith—the faith 
of her childhood, sf possible more childlike, 
simple, and full of tiust, as the fruit of tral 
and inward struggle 

AS time went on, the future became more 
intensely real It rendered the sorrow and 
struggle of life endurable Natural Jaws and 
phenomena suggested its brighter shies, and 
inculcated contentment and hope, “ The 
future work seems so like a real home, for 
there are so many dear ones to meet again” 
“ach year brings us neater to the Wieder- 
seben (reumion with the dead).” A hying 
trust m God was, indeed, the stay and strength. 
of her hfe. 

‘Lhe book eschews politics It was per- 
haps unavoidable that it should be pervaded 
by an undertone of sadness. The turning 
point m the Princess's lite was 2 great sorrow 
and irreparable loss Farnestness itself, she 
lied through great and cntical times, and 
had her full share of tral and bereave 
ments 

It deals mawwly with the practical and 
domestic side of her life There were, how- 
ever, other aspects Its contents show that 
her feeling for nature was trueand heen, that 
she delighted in art, and that her taste for 
reading was alvays hept up. Lectures, con- 
certs, and dramatic representations profit 
ably beguiled the evenings of anxious and 
laborious day. Altogether it presents us 
with the picture of a noble-minded, brave- 
hearted woman, who knew how to combine 
naturalness, simplicity, and true human (eel. 
ing with ptincely station, and who performed 
tts arduous duties, under trymg urcum- 
stances, with infinite grace, courge, and self 
demal, 
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ot thu k 
wecandc 
any v<ry 
hood 
work— 
work in 

volving 
really 
hard 
thinking, 
—during 
summer 

There ts 
a bucohe 
lassitude 
that af 
fucts the 
mind 13 well as the body in the leafy month 
of June June and December, to be sure, have 
been very much ‘ike of late years—any bal 

ance for the better being perhaps in favour of 
the latter But what I mean 14 that when the 
thermometer 1s over 70° intellectual labour 
pecomes & burden, and the result 1s not for 


“po 





edification Nothing worth picserving his 
Leen wiitten anywhere in After that 1 know 
of Tas any ma,num opus bun produced 
im the viemity of the Equator? Lhe gicut 
rehgions no Aoubt have been brought to us 
from the East, but fervent heat 15 not in 
comprtible with a cerlain mystical fervour 
Islamism and Buddhism are like ostrich ey, 
which the sun and the desert sand hatch bu- 
twcen them, The temperate zone, in short, hs. 
been the mother of whatever 1 immortal in 
mind We sty that one sace has ucher in 
tellcetual endowments than another, whit 
we really mean 1s thatat belongs to 2 latitude 
and longitude where mental exercise 18 pos 
sible, and perhaps enjoyable To speak of 
uxertion, indeed, under any circumstances 1%, 
being enjoyable, opens up, howevcr, another 
burning question Some of us, F am afiaul, 
incline to beheve that mdolence 15 natusal 
to men, and that it was the normal condition. 
of our tare m that golden age to which ne 
look back with regret The huzy shuny of 
our present hfe is certunly forced and un 
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natin ‘To the knglishman to whom Sport, 
whether on the enchet ground or in the 
Tmnting field mong the Alps or along the 
tiver bank, has become a second nature, the 
unreasonableness of violent exercise 1» not so 
ammediately apparent as it 1s to the Italian 
or the Frenchman “The mysteries of woods 
ind rivers —which to our ancestors meant 
all that 1 deer forest, a grouse moor, 2salmon 
pool, or % sea-trout loch means to us— 
apperied to the Teutome imagination with 
peculiar force The Saxon passion for thy 
cha is possibly indeed to be attnbuted to 
the exacting conditions of a northern climate, 
where cold and darkness must be dgfed, 1nd 
the stock of calonc needed for comfort 
requires to be constantly replenished But 
that labou as 
swoh hrs any 
thing to ac 
commend itis 
a quite obv: 
ous nusunder 
stinding Ihe 
© smi Pa 
ae of ca 
Te WIS 

pie of wet 
fom wh cl 
yur fitot 
rents were 
dnaven into 
world a,unst 
which the 
curse of labour 
had becn pro 
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no special biography has been wnitten, were 
full of interest, somehow, since the ther 
tmometer approached 80° in the shade the 
vittue has gone out of them Whats Hecuba 
to us, or we to Hecuba? 


Laveutalone Ter dr te onwitd fast 
Ata lelews is erly dant 
Ja eve alon) What pleasor ‘cn wo her 
Tow rwtherl lsther any) p co 
Yu ever el mbsag up tho clnleag wave 
It 1s a matter of immense moment to retun 
as we grow old a vane hold upon hfe 
When we have entered the fifties we ,et as 


at were, a new honzon The comparitive 


values are so completely altered that 2 fresh 
curiency 1s needed What used to scem 
sohd ground becomes phantasmal— the stuff 
of which dreams are made 


The uprootung 
of old associi- 
tions and caily 
Inmtations 1s 
often a pent 
ous prociss 
“Vamitas vant 
tatum, omni 
vanitis qt 
we would not 
lippe into 
Sheer cy micisin 
ho katy 
necessary that 
we should 
kecp some ot 
our allusions 
Whuo we find 
the walls of Lie, 
UNIVETSE 15 We 


nounced— In the sweat of thy face shalt | esteemed them, melting into thin aur at every 
thou eat bread, till thou retutn unto the turn a sense of immense uncertunty an | 


gt ind Anda place of rest hhewise 15 


inscunty assals uy Our confidence 1» 


the Pari hse to which each of us looks for ;shaken—as in a city nddled by euth juke 


ward 
yu AMER rgtezee rent 

as Robert Biownmg sings 

These are the sort of refections that 
naturally occur to a writer of books mn the 
wa m July weataer which we a1 now enjoy- 
ing for a bnef spell after a sad month of wind 
wd run The poitabl easy-chair has been 
jlaced under th. spreading branches of a 
wilnut tree which has stood where it stands 
for the last three hundred years A pil of 
‘Dooks we scattered about on the grass, and 
a bulky manuscnpt hes upon the grpsy table 
But it no good we resolutely refuse to put 
the pen in the ink bottle 

A few weeks ago the inquines we are 
malang into the character snd motives of 
one of the few really great men of whom 


Whether it is better for us or wors. (as cre 
tures accountable to a Supreme Ju },¢ whose 
verdict will be given hereafter-—under quite 
other conditions) I do not stay to mquire, I 
am looking 1t the matter only from the 
homely standpomt of the merely mundane 
entic But there can be no doubt that the 
man of fifty or sty, whose attention 1s con 
centrated with eaget curiosity upon any in 
quiry, however microscopical or whimsical 15 
the min who, during what remains of life, 1 
extract most positive good out of rt It his 
been said that whoever has no knowledge ot 
whist 1s laying up for himself a mmserable old 
‘Lhus is only putting the fact with a somc- 
truculent directness. The man who 
allows his interests to drop away from him 
when he begins to feel that he bas taken the 
downward turn (which leads inentably to— 
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what we know) will bs in very muels the same 
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confined to one forble amece. 


pirdeament as the man who allowed his Jones's craze {as the youngsters irreverently 
inends to drop away from him when he | term:t) ws genealogy;—there 1s only one break 
fancied that he would not need them any |i the chain which takes his family bach m 


more. We cin hardly make new friends 
after middle hfe, nor can we stnke out new 
Ines of work or enjoyment. ‘There are 
cldctly people I mect every day who excite 
a gentle mpple of laughter among the 
younger members of our society when they 
‘togin to discourse upon what is known 
as then favourite fid. For my own part 
{though some of them are ten years older 
than I am) 1 cannot look at them with 
out cnvy. These hale old gentlemen are 
so fresh'—age does not wither them nor 
custom stile Unfortunately the rest of the 
quotation 13 mapph-able—ther “infinite 


@ direct Ime to an early Welsh king, and this 
he 1s always on the sery pomt of supplying, 
Poor old fellow, he will go down to his grave 
without finding the missing lnk, and pro- 
bably without learning that it 18 well for him. 
that he does not find it, His occupation 
gone, hfe would become utterly colourless, 
Brown has no personal ambition to gratify, 
but he cherishes 2 lnghly abstract theory 
about the necessary connection between a 
comes anda comeatus,and he has gone through 
half the manusenpts in the Register House 
and the Britsh Museum to prove that the 
single advcrse decnon (it  unfortuna.ely 





deod against him) might be evplained away 
af we coukl only rccose1 certain documents 
which wue certamly destroyed (if they cver 
custed) not Iss than three centunes ago 
‘These are our genealomsis, but we have 
our archwologssts, our ormthologists, ow 
cntomotogists, our horticultunsts—allas brisk 
and cheery as boys, Ever toseck and never 
to find—the quest sull retaining its attraction 
~—that, I take it, about as good a definition 
of human happiness as 11s posuble to hazard 
Dear, dusty, dned up muromes! I figure 
jou to myself sometimes under the sumlt- 
tude of the lusty lover on Keats’s impensh 
able urn -— 
Lave hye em 

‘Sho carnal fad, tot thon hast aot eh Dw” 
For exer wilt thou'tove, and sq be face! 
T uust, therefore, that my unconquerable 








dismchnation to proceed with my own special being apparently uresustible, 
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yrece of work at this moment 1s to be attri- 
buted only to the heat, and not to any pei- 
manent alienation. Ji will all come night 
by and-by, let us hope—wmith the fall of the 
jeaf, and the fist snug blive in the parlom 
of a frosty evening, though. to be sure, a 
sciap of fire in the grate, summer and winter 
all the year round, never comes amis 
now Ase the summers reilly colder, o1 
1s 1t only that as we grow old we need 
mote warmth to drive the chill out of our 
bones? There are some men whose con- 
yersation as surely drifts to a fixed point 
as the needle turns to the pole. The roatle 
may vary, but the goal 1» still the same—the 
attraction which forces them to 1epett once. 
more haf anecdote which we know by 
heart, or to fight “Aaf battle over again 
which has been fought so often before, 


We may 
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a fle rueflly “4.0 Doctors threadbare | times »fancy that the conventional asso 


les, but 
fins begin to fh any 
ene too are Yo 
snto the nut! gy 


thoughts toy, 


Mailers; of “4.6 Colonels 
Y rising cl hor with Sir 





in cl tg 
theoU Mess. 
ness 

ell 

regard¥ng it from 


the dismal side 
It a5 not merely 
that the vigour, the 
chisticity, the romance 
of hf. me gone, but that 
the mellow wisiom the wise 
chaity the wide sympiuthes which 
we had been led to understind would accom 
wy ilvanced ae, have fukd to show 
thumselves Long experience has xo attained 
to somenhat of prophetic stran On the 
conte ete soul all round 1» thinner and 
mote uid than it wis while the picturesque 
It nts nd sha lows of the dawning fancy are 
mused m one checrless and unnoticeable 
aley Lhe suns.t of the saul wets none of 
the prgcantiy which lights up the sunset sky 
Theie ate exceptions no doubt, and we may 
adit thit the tender »azacity and gentleness. 
of touch of Wiilim Lhackeity and Charles 
Lamb and Arthir Helps ind John Biown we 
jong in beng kuned—'ts 2 second nature 
seuccly quite formed ull the hin x grey, ani 
the brow fanowed But thesc ne the cxcep 
tions ind the eradual uxhaustion of the snl 
of the mund—I'do not s} eth of any absolute 
fi lure of intellectual faculty—at 15 negative 
auher than positive decay to which I wade 
—the meaprcity to receive impressions which 
were once vivid ind vital—is one of those 
nud facts of human life which 4 ould be um 
versally admitted, sf there wore any sincenty 
im our hteratue 

Such feclings as these, it may be sad, 
ate out of 











@eations with the seasons are 
curiously misplaced. Lhere 
1s something sugussiforcal 
about the searching 
Diave of summer. 
It is like the 
fietec light which 
beats about 
the throne, 
striking yun 
lessly mto the 
dark cornuy 

and obscure 
recesses of 

the consernce 
Hane saw the 
young Spring 
God—I quoud 
the passage the 
other day—raduant, 
adorable standing 
o ~ summit of an Alp 
A lovely pictme! Yet many 
of us who will not own thit w. arc 

cursed by any over morbid sensibilities, find 
ourvelves willing, ny, eagcr, to delay his com 
tng One would put a drix on every month 
ot the wining ycar af one could — Winter 
muy be gum ani ine ement , but it dots not 
tike us to tuh, does not requim us to cx 
amine oursclycs, does not mark t new de» 
prture as the spring dos Lhe opening 
buds are the stddest moralists the scvcicst 
entics ‘To the very young, indeed, they 
may whisper of a good tnue comm, but to 
the old they speak of the departed year he 
agth of March used to pe the fist day of the 
yer, and it had a real and not a meely 
cubitriry claim to the distinction = Lhe ola 
year had tinly pwsed awiy, and a new one 
wis beng usbucl im Under our prescnt 
chisstheation there 15 an awhwaid mtung 
num Lhe old ycar dies in Decembu, but 
the new ycat makce no sign ll Jong fcr the 
ast of Jinuay That a why the spung 1 
sud it & a te Anniversary, remind ng us 
with punful distuctness of duties unfultille i, 
‘of Bork unfinished, of ambitions more or less 
modest ungritified, [he agth of March 15 the 
great innuil Day of Reckoning, when we ae 
called before the immer tribunal to ren ier 
our account 


place at thes u to _ 
ppy and ¢ spend ty 
perceful sen th way sud 
gon. It may toners of our 

x0, ‘out 7: = tore onde the 
I some- Jading leaves 


355? 
of our ambiton. 8) My Ruskin says, For 
the russet leaves of I my 





5 
part, be inclined to’ itute the firstlings of 
the spring-—the violdt, the wood-sorrel, the 
anemone, Here is another year visibly dead 
and gone, and we are no farther on than we 
were at its birth. It is no wonder that 2 sort 
of hopelessness should take possession of the 
man who feels at fifty that he can do no 
Detter than he has done, and that every new 
year now must diminish the vigour of mind 
and body. 

If we bad done the best possible—had 
wntten prose 
dike ‘Thackeray, 
poetry like 
‘Tennyson, had 
‘been as brilliant 
as Huxley or as 
profound as 
Hannlton—I am 
not sure that 
the feelings with 
which we should 
regard our past 
life would be 
sensibly diffe- 
rent, With the 
eaccption of one 
or two com 
placent  Phihy- 
tines, there are 
few men, how- 
ever nominally 
successful, who 
do not feel that 
they have failed. 
Tt 18 pot success 
that makes the 
actrospect toler- 
able; it is sym- 
pathy, charity, 
jove—call it what we choose—the sentiment 
that has raised us above ourselves, and enabled 
us now and again to sink the “Ego” out of 
sight, Absolute success, in 2 world such 
as ours, is not within the reach of any 
one; the Lord Chancellor has come no 
nearer to it than you or I. He may have 
earned a bigger wage ; but that is all—with a 
little trumpery notoriety thrown in, by way 
of seasoning. The something in the world 
amisa, which we hope will be nghted by-and- 
by, curses all our efforts after ampldencss. 
The material on which we work is faulty. 
But, as ¥ have said, the nearest approach to 
success (in the sense in which i use the 
word) is attained by bum who, in the lines 
of Coleridge, “loveth best all things both 
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great and small” Thxe foible apiece. 
patient sympathy, is able ,-, irreverent 
of the shy creatures of thnly one bre 


has gawned—I don’t say\yonty back in 
but—a more intimate rel ing, and this 
solid and durable in the uy supplying, 


great scholar, the great his give 
philosopher, to say nothin, ait pro: 
poet and the flashy rhetoricky for him. 
sure thus gathered is not pettcupation 
been laid away where moth athlourless, 
corrupt, and thieves do not breal gratify, 
steal; and if, like Rossetti's Bless thegiy 
we veya of 
PET ro1 gh FOTO 
an outzonsof the 
heaven 4J ity, to 
upon. 
our modest 
earth, we shall 
find that this is 
the cord which 
joins the two, 
a cord whose 
strands are 
woven out of the 
tender and un- 
selfish emotions 
of the soul :— 


Anil 30, the whale. 
round east iy 


The Afedsum- 
mer Night's 
Dream is a fury 
Jegend through 
which the nioon- 
light — streams ; 
but along with 
its exquisite fool- 
ing it shows at every turn a deep and pene- 
trating insight into actual Ife. 

TOTES. 
is one of those sweet and noble sentences 
which are so entirely charactenstic of the 
swect and noble and liberal minded Shake- 
speare. Dutiful, simple, and unselfish ser- 
vice—the service of the humblest love— 
shines out of the past as nothing else shines. 
Allelse passes away, but this grows bnghter 
and bnghter 2s the years slip past us into 
the irrevocable past. I remember an old 
Highland lady, very plain in her looks, very 
provincial in her manners, very shabby 
im her dress, very narrow and obsolete in 
her religious fashions, but now around 


h 
2 
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v dle ruefully stjemory an aureole gicams, 

je Millers, or aticture of Saint or Madonne, 
erlasting chergimpleness of love. She was 
charles; but hoan old retainer of the house, 
of us begin to fiat he had had little or no 
we too are gas just his mistresa’s marrow 
ato the rut! simple, as fine eas Joral, 
thoughts to-tares, absurd little tricks 

RY sn Matastic theology, ere clea wy 

other day- retrospect; but this w 

try,as hard tender faithfulness is indehble. 

1, “n to raber, [dare say, our bnitiant Lady 

‘ane weak@equtful as the day, as clever and 

bx -roull tur a 

ion che 

womsof as 

breathid, yet de- 
cause she was 
entirely and con- 
sttutionally seff- 
secking, the mere 
memory of her 
already grows 

fanter thin a 

dream, For the 

‘one is pinch- 

beck, the other 

‘true metal, which 

time cannot cor- 

rode, 

The day is 
nearly over, and 
the birds in our 
narrow glen are 
singing their 
Evensong. The 
Woodland Ves- 
pers age as pure 
as any that os 
cend to heaven, 
and I should 
feel it a greater 
compliment to be on 


these feathered Lermagad 


He 


that must have been leamt*before envy, 
‘hatred, malice, and uncharitableness first 
visited our planet. The pitiful plaint of the 
curlew 1s the wail of a lost spint; but the 
coo of the cushat, in its pure and confident 
tenderness, is even yet not unmeet for Para- 
dise, Then there are two or three timid 
water-hens among the sedges by the burn- 
side, who are now nearly tame, and with 
whom‘ hope to cultivate a still closi 
macy when they have got their little 

iv 


jer inti- 
ones 
Say patel: Me, ‘They bave had a 





sss 

up. 90 far There 

ittle brats, 

cat oe ee patches of red on 
their prodi insisted on 


leaving the nest befits they yore wall cut 
of the shell, and got stuck m holes and 
washed away ah Spates, 90 that their num- 
of bers were ly reduced, To see the 
old ones ras Gs tae the water, Gshing up 
weeds and insects, and feeding the little 


mites on the bank, was one of the prettiest 
sights imaginable. And to add to his 
wornes, 


the male bird had forthwith to 
begin the con- 
struction in md- 
stream of a new 
nest for the re- 
ception of the 
youngsters — a 
work which 
ought to have 
been completed 
at anearherdate, 
1 suspect, and 
before the litle 
ones had been 
allowed to get 
scattered about 
a bad world 
where unomerci- 
ful rats and felo- 
mous pies 
abound, low 
the owl begins 
to declaim from 
the ivy (the poet 
must ise had 
a singularly une 
tausical eat who 
first formulated 
that weird ex- 
postulation into 
the conventional “Tuwhit, tuwhoo”) — 
why or wherefore who can tell? Does 
he hoot the impostor and the charlatan, 
or, like our popular assemblies, is his un- 
musical protest directed againat those only 
who are honest enough to speak the truth? 


“What song the Sirens sang, or what name 
2 be hid himself 


Achilles Mamamed when a 
among women, though puzzling questions, 
are not beyond all eonvecture’ = But the 


Bohemia of the woods and fields is sult 
almost a ferra incognsla to us, and we 
have as little real communion "ith these 
“poor xelabons who Hare born Feed 
our own special planet as if they occu 
Arcturus or Orion, There must be a mistake 
somewhere, 
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Rerd Proverba vin 32, tocnd St John uw 15, toead 


Wwe have been taught since childhood to 

express our belief not only im God 
the Father Almighty and in Jesus Chast His 
only begotton Son, our Loic, but also in the 
Holy Ghost, Nevertheless, there 1s perhaps 
no truth of equal impoitance which 1s so 
commonly overlooked as that we are now 
ing under the dispensation of the Holy 
Spuit. The Fatherhood of God and the re- 
demption by Chist occupy cential places in 
the teaching of the Chuich and in the con- 
scious apprebension of Christian people, but 
there 1s not an equally vivid realisation of the 
presence and power of the Holy Ghost 

Ths may appear the more wonderful 
when we recall the position which the gut of 
the Holy Spint occupies in Scnpture. For 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost was the 
bei of mophecy in the Old Testament, 
and that He would baptize with the Holy 
ew and ete) be the send shen 

the ministry hrist oc 
John the Rept So aaluuble wag dius 
gut of the Holy Ghost that our Lord said 
a wos expedient that He Hi 
depait m order that the Comforter mght 
come, The coming of the Holy Ghost was 
atonce the sign and the result of His own 
ascension and glonfication. The Acts of the 
Apostles may be regarded as the very gospel 


of the Holy Ghost, for it 1s the glowing some 


arrative of His power and presence in the 
Church. The Apostolic Church was 1eoog- 
nased as being the Lemp of the Holy Ghost. 
Through the achtowledged influence of the 
Spirit were the varied ministuies of the Church 
appointed, and the apostles were sent forth 
to one country and forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost to enter another, ‘The graces and 
gifts .of the Spunt were the visible adornment 
of all belevers. ‘The all-conquering force, 
the sanctity and enthustism which possessed 
these men and women, and made them 
mnghty to the pulling down of strongholde, 
aceeded from the indwelling of the Holy 
it This was“‘the unspeakable gift” 
for which they rendered continual thanks. 
giving. The gospel which was 
was effectual because it was preached “with 
the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven,” 
and “in demonstration of the Spint and 
am power,” When we thus touch, however 


Defy, on some of the salent feaby of 
the New Testament dipensation, WE Tet 
acknowledge that the abiding presenct Ae 
influence of the Holy Ghost were recg 
nised, honoured, and depended upon o 
an infinitely greater degree than we fint 
them in the Church of the present day. The 
confession, “1 beheve m the Holy Ghost,” 
which has frequently such iitide practical 
meaning for us, was then a central and 
vitalising truth. It mppired faith, hope, 
comage, and was the mich treasury from 
which the behevers were furnished with all 
good thoughts, words, and works. 

So great 18 the contrast between the faith 
of the early and modern Church that many 
Chustian people now scarcely believe that as. 
the Father ws a Person and the Son 18 2 Per- 
son so the Holy Ghost 13 a Person. There 
are, indeed, many passages in Senpture where 
the phrase, “Spint” or “Spint of God,” sig- 
nifies little more than an element of character. 
As we speak of the spit of meekness or the 
spit of freedom or of science, $0 m such 
cayes the term “ Spirit of God ” or “ Spint of 
‘Chnist" may be justly :nterpreted as meanmg 
the character of God or of Chnist as reflected 
im the human soul. There are also many 
metaphorical mn which the spint of 
wisdom 38 pretured as “ crying aloud," andas 
“Leng from everlasting,” or where love 15 
set foith as actng or sulfering, reyolcing or 
sorromng. And founding on such usages 
18 practically deny the personality 
of the Holy Ghost, and understand by the 
Spit of God or of Chnst no more than 
the influences of the divine character in 
man. 

But we cannot read the New Testament 
or study the history of the Church of God 
without feeling that thi is 2 most dangeious 
nysunderstandiog. There we find the Holy 
Ghost set forth, not as an effect but as am 
agent, not as kind of character, but as He 
‘Who produces the character. So markedly is 
this the case that mistake seems impossible, 
Te was thus that m the most solemn hom of 
His life, during His last words to His dis 
ciples, Christ spoke not of spuntual qualities, 
but of One whom He would send from the 
Father, Who was to recetve from Christ and 
give to them, Who was ta abule eth them 5 
Who was to be a convincer, not @ con- 
‘vichion , a quickener, and not a hfe So was 

vit that we find His promuse historically ful 
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fillet ‘The wérks and teaching of Christ's 
hfe were alf completed when the disciples 
met in the upper room in Jerusalem on the 
mornmg of Pentecost Whatever moral in- 
fluence His truth or His hte might of them- 
selves convey, was already present. Yet 
for many days subsequent to the ascennon 
of Chrut the disciples waited without either 
reaching or labouring The world required 
the proclamation of the good news Why 
did they remam idle? They had all the 
information they required, and yet not one 
of them broke the silence which had been 
imposed on them. They were tenying 
for the promised outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost, and as if for ever to confound the 
error of those who might deny His distmet 
agency and personality, suddenly He came, 
and eye and ear and spitstual changes of the 
most graphic and decided nature witnessed 
to the power of this living and divine Agent 
It came, like the rushing of a mighty wind, 
Joud and strong, while no tempest blew, tll 
the room was filled with sound, and then 
the eye beheld the vinble umge of Ths 
gence on every checiple, and lo! alt of 
them were changed men Here was sorely 
more than the waking of a new affection, It 


was the presence and power of Him whois the and hac 


Tord and Giver of hght, hfe, and conviction 

We are also possessed of evidence which 
% earher than any gospel or epistle ‘The 
Sacrament of Baphsm 1s older than either, 
and the Formula of Baptism which has come 
from the lips of Chrret, and has been m use 
Probably mnce Pentecost, so conjoms the 
Holy Ghost with the Father and Son, that 
into Him as mto the Father and Son, every 
behever 1s baptized, 

We cannot enlarge farther on the grounds 
on which our faith in the personality of the 
Holy Ghost rests, We but touch on the 
evidence m order to enforce the A again 
conclusion that we should pray for the Holy 
Ghost, realise more constantly His presence 
and power in the Church, and iejorce in the 
infinite posaibibties of all victory and sanctity 
for ourselves and for all men, of which Hy 
Presence 1s the pledge. 


AUGUBI 10TH. 

Read Joel u af to ond, Acts: rag 
‘We touched last Lord’s Day on the ques- 
tion of the peisonality of the Holy Ghost, 
and alluded to" the marvellous occurrence 
at Pentecost, when the disciples received 


‘the unspeakable gut” which had been pro- 
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ro . “Xe shall receive power.” 
He jot new truth or new mfor- 





mation, but such power as would give hfe, 
light, and sanchty, with all the consequent 
energy and influence which marked the 
change from what the disciples had been 
before Pentecost, as mere scholars and timid 
followers, into what they became afterwards, 
as the heroic apostles of the faith, 

‘They had previously possessed ail thit we 
mmght have thought necessary for then mis- 
sion, They had been with Chinst during His 
whole mnustry ‘Their ears bad listened to 
‘His parables, and had caught each accent, a» 
‘truth after truth fell freshly from His lps, 
‘Their eyes had beheld Him in many scenes 
of humianon and of glory ‘lhey had 
seen “Hig agony and bloody sweat, Hus 

and pasnon” They had been wit- 
nesses of His resurrechon and ascension. 
They had leamed ftom His own lps the 
meaning of Hs sufferings, for had not ther 
“ hearts burned within them as He expounded 
nto them inall the Scuptates the things 
concerning Himself?’ They had been the 
subjects of His personal training. He had 
checked thefieryzealofSt James andSt. John, 
had t therash St. Peterhis own weakness, 
delivered the hesttating St. Thomas. 
from his doubts, What did they requre 
more? They believed in Chnst, they loved 
Christ, and were intimiely acquainted with 
all the factwand doctrines of His life, death, 
and resurrection What lacked they yet ? 

‘They needed gorer. The companson has 
more than once been made to the change 
which takes place when the spark of fire 
developes the power that thundeis from the 
gus. Lhe blach powder seems harmless as 
commen dust, and the won cannon and bolt 
of steel are in themselves silent and cold. 
But the touch of fire developes that mys 
tenious element we call “ power,’ so thut 
earth and heaven are shaken by sts discharge, 
So, too, was it at Pentecost All the materials 
were there prepareil, the wok of Chuist was 
fiowhed, and the truth, and the men to pro- 
clam the truth, were ready But st required 
the baptrsm of fire to develope power, and to 
change these weak men into the unpasmoned 
and victorious Soir are who were to con- 
vert the world Whatever marvellous ns 
may have accompamed that jouring of the 
Spint, whatever exceptional gulis, like those 
of speaking with tongyes or the working of 
mnracles, miay have been vouchsafed, yet the 
central and characteristic endowment vas 
spmtual power—embracing the hfe, convic- 
‘ren, mnght, and enthuwwsm which uans- 
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foriaed the behevers ito conquerors of the 
would 

And st 15 tls gift of apimtual 
through the Holy Ghost that the 
requires now above all other gifts It 1s not 
so much increased instruction that 1s needed 
aa new life, not new dogmas, but deeper 
conviction No Church system can itself 
supply our wants We have been long 
euough engaged in disputes as to the best 
ecclesiastical machinery ar the most authon 
tanve form of government and of worship 
These disputes have helped us but little 
in the str c against the evil of the world and 
of our own hearts When all 1s done that 
dogma or ecclesuasticism can of themselves 
accomplish we are made only the more con- 
sci0us of the need of what no external arrange 
ments can secure—the power of the Holy 
Ghost, to flash conviction, to mapire 
tion, to elevate and sanctify the aims, and to 
give us hving men who shall be witnesses 
cvcrywhere for the love and self sacrifice of 
their Lord It us thi gut of power which we 
also need chiefly for our own hearts, 80 that 
the good seed which has beea sown there 
since childhood may take root and grow, ind 
that convictions which are now feeble may 
become all mastering Christian service cin 
he a yoy only when it as the effect of a love 
that has been vitalised mto supremacy ovet 
the lower affections and passions 

And if the gift of the Spmt ts our great 
need, 80 1s the power of the Holy Ghost our 
greit hope When all scems cold, dead, 
and inefiectuul, when much seems doing 
and but hitle accomplished , when Churches 
appear moving in an orbit which touches not 

¢ actual wants and sufferings of society , 
when mmestonary progress looks slow and 
heattating , then how good 1s it simply to look 
up to God and to pray for the Holy Ghost 
What happened at Pentecost can be 1epeated 
¢ven naw, and through the anspiration of 
divine life'a new era may dawn on the world 
{he breath of hfe which changes barren 
winter mto spring, and thnills all oiture with 
a pulse of fruitful energy, is but a type of 
that higher hfe which He promises to bestow 
on theta who seek Him —_It 1s well that we 
should be taught our own weakness 1f it leads 
us the more completely to xait upon Him 
who 1s the Giver of al hfe and power and 
viclory 


Aucust 1778 
Read Peal xevu ond 1 Cor u 


It 1 the ofhee of the Holy Spmt to mpart 
epuitual Ife We are all tamiar with the 
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manner in which our Lord describes thu as 
@ new birth, or a beg “bom from abore 
Tins new hfe brings with xt admussion mto a 
range of higher affinities and mterests than 
belong to the natural Lfe of man Our 
Lord distinguishes the natural and spuntnal 
when He says, “ That which 1s born of the 
fiesh 1s flesh, 1nd that which 1s bora of the 
Spmt 1s Spint’ And St Paul lays such 
emphasis on it that he draws a striking 
parallel For even as the lower animals are 
excluded by their nature from entering into 
the kingdom of human interest, with 2ts intel 
lectuat and moral enjoyments, and must 
possess the nature of man before they can 

“the things of a man,’ so he 
asserts there 1a no entrance into the kingdom 
of God except through the Spint of God Jt 
was thus that Christ met the question of 


devo- Nicodemus The kingdom of God was there 


incarnated mn what Christ was But to enter 
mito that mind of Chnat, so as to understand 
Hus glory, Nicodernus must shaie the hic of 
Chnst He must be “born from above * 

‘Lhe teaching of Scnpture on this subject 
1s consistent and unhesitating The highor 
Ife cannot be attamed by any culture of the 
natural fe, or evolved out of merely human 
elements It 25 moparted, not developed 
As all physical life 1s deuved from lie, 
so the life of God cannot be picduced 
fiora the nvtural Ife of man It 15 “from 
above 


Our own experience may teach us the same 
truth For if to enter the kingdom of God 
4g to come under the influence of “ the things 
of God,” to ppieciate thei glory and shae 
their power, if tt 1s to see sin in some degree 
as God sees it, to love as He loves, and, 
in short, to be in fellowstup with His mind, 
then no one who knows society will for a 
moment assert that this 1 common or natural 
A bttef acquaintance with human beings will 
sansfy the most sceptical that whnle every 
‘moan ought to be im sympathy with the nght, 
ahd to fove and obey God, very few are 
convinced either of sin or of nghteousness 
“We ought to love the highest when we 
see it,’ but we do not love God And 
when we turn our examination m upon our 
selves we find further confirmation of what 
Scnpture declares We cannot by any effort 
of will reach the life of love and holu ess as 
itwinChnst If any one doubts thu, the 
best proof will be discovered m making a 
Pracheal attempt To all such I would 
reply, “Try 7 Try to ee God with all 
your he and your neighbour as yourself, 
Tod to atiain to that ideal which was in 
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Christ!” ‘The endeavour will teach you as 
nothing see, ho your need of that mys- 
terious gift of 

Iwill jel teal enlarge on this doctrine 
I would rather seek to remove some misun- 
derstandings regarding it. 

There is a way, not unesmmon, of repre- 
senting this truth, which makes it pale, 
invests it with terror, and is often associated 
with much fanaticiam. The glorious eaying 
‘of Christ, “Ye mast be bom from above,” 
instead of being regarded as the very hope of 
humanity, is thea degraded into a threat, and 
made even an instrument of despair. The 
infinite good-will of God is converted into a 
shocking and arbitrary fatalism. 

(1.) There are those who so teach this 
doctrine as to deatroy homan responsibility io 
~leading to the objection that if this life is 
the gift of God no one can be blamed for not 
possessing it. To this it may be replied, that 
while mystery surrounds the beginning of all 
Ife, and while there is a sense in which in 
every instance, Paine ah ri moral, life 
may be reared a God, yet there false 
are conditions on what it Sipe ‘both for founde 
its commencement and growth, w! are 
within our power, The farmer who casts seed 
into the ground has no power to suicken that 
seed. He but submits the seed to the con® encouragin; 
ditions under which God’s law promises to 
bestow life, and leaves it there. The hus- 
‘bandman who the branch into the 
tree conforms to the conditions necessary for 
the reproduction of life in a new form. It 
is similar in things spiritual. We can never 
get spiritual hfe by arguing or thinking about 
it, But in this, as in the instances quoted, 
we must be “fellow-workers together with 
God.” So it was that when Nicodemus 
asked Christ, “How can these things be ?* 
Tie did not proceed to a disquisition on 
regeneration, but preached the gospel of 
God’s love, In other words, He brought 
Nicodemus under those influences through 
which spititual life is imparted. It is 
parallel to that other statement, “To them 
that received Him, to them gave He power 
to become sons of God.” We must get into 
the right soil, be willing to come out of the 
darkness into the Tight ee yield ourselves 
to the love and f God. These are 
the conditions of spiritual life and growth. 
There never yet was an instance of a man 
being condemned for not having life, who 
was willing to receive that life. For God is 
far more anxious to bless us than we are to be 
blessed, His spirit ia daily striving with 
us But “this mw the condemnation, that 
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Tight ix come into the world, and men love 
darkness rather than light because their 
deeds are evi.” “Ye will not come unto 
me, that ye might have life.” 

(2.) We must also separate this truth from 
the fanatical use made of it by those who 
‘insist on every regenerate person knowing 
the day or hour when they were changed, 
or who require that a certain expeiicnee be 
passed through before true life can be reached. 
"This is foolish. A man may be conscious 
Of that he is alive, though he cannot tell either 
the date or manner of his birth, And the 
one question of importance is, whether we 
are alive or dead to the love and claims of 
God. If have a firm belief in the reality 
of sudden conversion, 1 have as firm a belief 

itual life being in many cases imper- 
Ne in its ‘commenoneneats Christian 
baptism is a witness to this. 

(3.) Others object to the whole doctrine of 
regeneration as casting dishonour on human 
nature. No doubt there have been those 
bs have indulged in most exaggerated and 

esentations of the “natuial man,” 
founded g generally on a misuse of some of St, 
Paul's arguments. We must recognise every 
Rood gift of human love and gensus as from 
But it spears to me that the most 
encouraging of all statements and the most 
ene hope of humanity is that word of 
emt be born from above.” It 
ery be a lowering of our humanity had 
He said, “God has no higher purpose for 
you than that you should remain as you are, 
Your destiny can never go beyond the 
culture of your present powers. Be happy, 
and congratulate yourselves on the Be 
platform of intelligence you have reached |" 
It seems surely to be infinitely more hopefal 
and a greater honouring of humanity to say, 
“You must share the very life of God, and 
advance for ever in likeness to the All- rHtly 
One. I insist on your becoming hke myself, 
and entering into fellowship with the 
Divine.” A boundless posubility of growth 
is thus opened up when God is made the 
“all in all” of our future, And we must 
remember that the “must be” from the lips 
of Christ includes a “may be” to evely 
man. He would not reveal the law except 
beats jossible to obey it. For every cow- 
God is practically % promise. And 

when He says,“ Ye must be born again,” 
He implicitly assumes that one and all 
of those for whom He died may be “born 
from above,” and share for ever the life of the 
spirits of the just made perlett, yea, the 
very life of Chnst. 
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Avoust 247TH. 
‘Road Iauah v1, nde Petri 73, teand 


‘The result of spuitual fe and light upon 
character 1s holiness, Holiness 1s more than 
morality. Every holy man is moral, but the 
moral man is not necessarily a holy man, 
There 1 imphed in holmess the knowledge 
and love of God, and thereby conformity to 
whatGodis The seaphim who cry, “Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Aloughty |” are filled 
with’ adoring wonder as they gaze ou the 
glory of Him with Whom there 1s no dark- 
vess, Through that adoring gaze they them- 
selves become holy, and all creatures who 
apititually apprehend what God 1s, and enter 
into fellowship with Him, nse into a higher 
range than 1s embraced by the term moralty. 
‘They become God-lke And so at is that 
the measure of spiritual attamment is Divine 
perfection. “Be ye holy, for I am holy” 
“Be ye perfect, as yout Father which 1s m 
heaven is peifect 

Holiness 1s thus the gieat end and purpose 
of redemption, for it %» the restoration of 
mata 19 God. 1 

it 18 a Narrow and ignorant representa 
tion of the tiuth which regards houness a9 
being meicly an evidence of our justification, 
It 18 rather the very purpose of justification. 
Mental and bodily activity are undoubtedly a 
‘eign of lifo, but they are worth move than that, 
‘They ae of the nature of life. And this re- 
ducing of holiness to un evidence of salvation 
1s one of those evil fruits of that selfish theo 
logy which makes peisoual sccurity the chief 
Dlesmng of rcligion, True region, like sound 
health, should make us forget self and the 
sigas and symptoms of our beimg spimtually 
ahve, Holiness, as springing from the love 
of God and conformity to His character, must 
be always more occupied with God than with 
‘its own feclings about Him. 

And it 1s our spintual bliadness whch pre 
vents us sceing the grandeur of the divme 
purpose that 1s involved in the statement, 
“Thus is the will of God, even your sanctifi 
cation,” When we consider it thoughtfully we 
shall perceive that uf holiness is the very 
glory of God, then the most loving purpose 
of God towards humanity 1s that we should 
become hike Himself, “When we gaze on 
be matenal woild we discover nothing which 
4 not perlect, according to us place and 
order. The starry heavens in their majestic 
obechence to law, the ldy of the field 
more splendid than Solomon, every sea- 
son ling tts functions; every organum 
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m ity marvellous mechanism—all are perfect 
of ther kind Can we then magipe that the 
will of God in reference to the greatest of all 
‘Hu creatures should be Impertectwo t se 
possible that while order reigns in the phy- 
sical universe, 1t should be God's will that 
confusion should be the destiny of the moral 
world? We should therefore rejoice in 
finding that not only 1s perfection put be- 
fore us un Scnpture, but that the standard 
which w set forth for man es redeemed 10 
Christ, God Himself. We may say it with 
all reverence that it 15 hike Him whose 
name w love, to mest on nothing less than 
that we should be hke Himself, holy as 
He 1s holy. And there 1 something, also, 
mdicative of the greatness of man in the 
posuble fulfilment of such a purpose, For 
while all matenal things attain their peifec- 
non im unconscious obedience to laws that 
have been imposed from without, it 8 not so 
mth man. An appeal ts made to his will, 
the end involved in his sanchfcation is 
_ ‘chon a oe good al bad own bapa 
aring of the very thoughts and jo) 

um who 1s the Alpha and Omega of ah 


on 
Bot the very greatness of such a destiny 
may seem discouraging to ua who are con: 
seous of nothing but mmperfection, Such 
ends may well appear too high for their 
attainment by men encompassed as we are 
by failure and weakness. We must no! 
however, forget that there are d 
» and that while we shall never 
reach that height of dive glory which must 
for all eternity be the subyect of our aspira- 
tion, that yet there 2s such a thing as perfict 
socking as well as perfect achievement here 
18 a perfection for the germ as well as for the 
mature tree, for the bud as well as for the 
frut. Between the dead and the living there 
1s a difference of kind, but between child- 
hood and age there 1s but a difference of 
gronth There may be a perfect meeting 
of the mind of God in the first re Bs ay 
mercy upon me, a sinner,” as well ag in the 
trmmphant note of victory, “I have finished 
my course.” St, Paul says, ‘as many of 
you as be perfect be of this mind,” when he 
had been desernbing how, although “ he had 
‘not attained nor was alieady perfect,” that 
one thing he did, “leaving the things that 
are behind,” he towards the mark, 
And St, John could say, “ Now are we the 
sons of God,” although be was compelled to 
wa, “it doth not yet appear what we shall 


‘And we may derive encouragement from 
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Tealuung that “st us the will of God” that we 
should be holy. For then in ali our desires 
after better things and m all our 

against evil we are in harmony with His will 
‘We are on Hus aide, as it were, and He 1 on 
cours We may, therefore, have confidence 
that He who thus wills our good 1s able tosus 
ain us in our endeavour after its attainment 


ALGLSE 31ST 
Read Joann: 19 and Phateppase an pry 


‘To those who deal merely with the letter 
of the New Testament, mithout actually 
diving the Chnstian life, there must often 
appear considerable confusion, af not con 
tradiction of statement, At one time we 
are represented as saved by faith without 
works, and again told that faith without 
works 18 dead, now it 1» as if we could do 
nothing, and again as sfall depended on our 
selves, now it would appear as if we were 
alreidy saved, agvn as if we bad to work 
‘out our own salvation But in real hfe both 
ispects of these different truths are har 
monized, 

Any one accustomed to the language of 
grice might meet St Paul’s exhortation to 
* work out our own salvation” with the asse: 
tion that salvation has been already fimshed 
in Christ And m one sense it has, for in 
‘Hs hfe and death we have the ground and 
substance of salvation In Him we have 
complete forgiveness, and m His nund and 
spuit we have that kind of life in the attain- 
ang of which hes life eternal Nothing cin 
‘be added by us to etther of these And yet 
at 18 equally true that we have to “ work out 
‘our own salvation” For he who apprehends 
the grace of Christ finds that st 1s but the 
first touching of the “unsearchable niches ’ 
which must become his He us hke the 
Israelites who, when they had gained the 
‘Land of Promuse,had yet “toarise and possess 
themselves of st rn its length and breadth.” 
‘With the livehest apprehension of the glory 
and fulness of Christ there must also come 
the lowliest sense of personal umperfechon, 
and the necessity for anxiety and watchful 
progiess 

But St Paul does more than exhort us to 
work out our own salvation He gives usa 
reason for our dothg so, which apparent 
Tuns counter to the of it being our 
at all when he tells us that it 1s “God that 
worketh in us to will and to do of His good 
pleasure” He speaks very boldly, there 1s 
o fine fencing of the case as between 
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sovereignty and the freedom of man's wilt 
Winle one school of theology would put 
emphasis on the one clause which speaks of 
God, and another school on the cliuse which 
speaks of man, St Paul unites them both, 
making the power of Go| the very reason for 
the earnest acting of min. 

(x) He thus givcs us ¢ lesson in humulity,, 
meulcating that sense of dependence which 
1s the true soarce of strength =‘ When Iam 
‘weak, then am I strong,’ wis hi own ex 
perience When be was most cast upon God 
he gained lus greatest tramph Self mill 
he found weakness, while in the obedience 
which follows rather than Jeads he dis 
covered guidance to daty and power to 
fulfil it 

(2) He also gives os imfimte encour- 
agement amd many perplexities There 
aie two spheres of Christian duty—an inner 
and en outer The one refers to will, the 
other to action, and the former uw more dif 
cut Gas the atta “Lo do” 18 compara 

ly easy fe can “give our goods to 
feed the poor, and our body to be burned,” 
and yet may all the while be conscious of 
the contrast between the externtl act and 
that mner world of motive which we cannot 
by any volition bring into harmony with the 
love and will of God The hardest of all 
questions is how this unseen world of per- 
sonal feeling 1s to be put nght Now, St. 
Paul meets this difficulty when he tells us 
that God works in us to will anght as well 
as to act anght, and that we necd not there 
fore be discouraged as if everything lay upon 
ourselves alone And when he adds that 
God does this of “His good pleasure,’ he 
docs not mean capnce There cin be no 
thing arbitrary with God, who 18 the author 
of law and order Its not as sft were satd, 
“Work as you may, it will only come to bem 
the end as it was frst orduned of God,’ thus 
making us mete things insteid of voluntary 
beings Quite otherwise 15 the epequraging 
truth here given us For it 8 Gods goot 
pleasure that we should be saved—and it 15 
Hu desire to “ perfect that which concerns 
ws” kverything 1s thus put on a firm 
foundation For no com could be more 
chsheartening thin to be told to work out 
our salvation for ourselves. All is changed. 
when we know that God works m us and 
with us It us with the knowledge that God 
works with him that the husbandmin casts 
‘hus seed mto the ground and waits with con- 
fidence for the harvest And it isnotas being 
alone but as fellow workers together with 


Gods] God, that we can give ourselves to the 
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greater task of our own salvation, and feel 
strong even when facing the ternble pro 
blems of our inner hie, when we are assured 
that it 3 His good pleasure to work in us to 
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will as well as todo We may thus possess 
the nght motives for which we long, while 
we fuifll the outward achons to which duty 
directs us 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
Be SARAH TYILER, Avruoz or “Crrovenne Jacquenime” “Lavy Bri” ere 


CHAP XXV LADY THWAITE'S LAST PRANK 


SPRING had come, mth violets and dif 

fodils adorning the anniversary of the 
tume when Sir Wilham ‘Lhwaite had taken 
Possession of Whutehills, 

Ins Compton had been spending the mom 
ing with Lucy Acton at the Rectory, had re 
mruned to luncheon, and was walking back 
alone, ks Lambford. Rieti always been 
fond of country walks, hke most healthy, 
happy Enghsh girls, but after she had grown 
up Lady Fermor laid certam restrictions on 
her grand daughter, Unless she had Lucy 
Acton or some other companion with her, 
Ins must be content to confine her ex- 
pedhtions to the park, or the Lambford 
woods, or the home farm, 

Latterly Ins had been only too willmg to 
comply with the obligation The truth was 
she hid an almost morbid terror of meetin; 
Sir Wilham or Lady Thwaite, as she 
of them now, when they had become the 
scandal of the pansh, “TI should feel as if 
I must die of shame if I saw him as they say 
he ws often to be seen now And what if she 
were to come up and speak to me? I could 
not refuse to answer, and what should I say?’ 

This day showed an exception to Inss 
usual habits, for Lacy Acton had been 
unexpectedly preventid from beanng her 
fiend company on the road between the 
Rectory and Lambford. However, the way 
did not lead past any of the Whitchills 
gates, and the afternoon was perhaps the 
Jeast likely time for awkward encounters 
Sull Ing qwekened her pace in the it 
sping must which was beginning to 
scend upon the pastures, with their dames 
and march ja, their colts and lambs, 
But though the must might stnke human 
‘beings as lending © touch of dimness and 
sadness to the spring landscape, xt did not 
#0 much as subdue the larks carolling mn the 
hazy air, or the rooke hovermg over the 
equally basy carth 

Ins started a little, scolding herself for her 


comer of the hedge-row—on which, as in 
autumn, thousands of floatmg gossimers were 
softening the sharp outlines of the boughs 
‘The man was walling steadily along on bis 
busmess, no doubt He was a 
fellow, young and active by his 
it, carrying nothing save « whip m the 
fina, with which he was carelessly cutting at 
the hedge. As he drew near Ins, she recog 
nused that he was a groom from some of the 
neighbouring country houses, apparently gomg 
an errand on foot 

Ins did not look at the man again ll he 
left the footpath to make way for her Then 
some intangible pecularty in the au and 
gait of the young man in buskins, with the 
dark frock-coat and the cockade on ius Mt, 
caused her to look up suddenly in his face, 
wile her heart began to throb Mergen 

man was seeking to past $ns, 
while at the same time he nlled our a hend 
kerchief, and buricd his face in it, as if in 
Prepmation for asnecze or cough. Lhe move- 
ment did not conceal the poppy red which rpse. 
and burnt through the brown skin ot fe 
cheeks up to the rm of the hat, or stifle a 
nowse of sobbing, or giggling, or Loth, that land. 
become audible 

Ins had not 2 moment left to think thiu 
‘one of the meetings she dreaded had tome to 
pass, but so oddly and incomprehensibly that 
natural instinct got the victory. She caught 
the retreating figure by the arm and clutched 
at, If the person thus stopped had exerted 
any force, the interruption could have easily 
been brought to an end, but something stayed 
the strong, rough arm, and after the slightest 
struggle its owner stood 
Ins cned out in her trouble, “ Honor! Lady 
Thwaite1 why are you 1m this absurd dress? 
What are you going to do? Surely this is 
the height of indiscretion,” 

“What do it matter to you how I dress, 
‘Mass Compton?” Honor tned to answer with 
hard defiance, “You ain't  fnend of mine. 
You would not own me or come nigh me, 
‘What does it signify to you whether 1m mad 


while 


folly, when she saw a man’s Sguie turn the {or not? Let me go.” 
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“No, since we have met, not till you tel’ 
me where you are going m this outrageour 
guise, whether Sr William—your husband 
knows,” gasped Ins, 

“What business have you or any other 
woman to come ‘atween me and my hus- 
band? to seek to know our affars? No, 
miss, I'm obliged to you for desiring to 
satisfy your cariosity, but of you don't take 
off your hand I'll be forced to free myself, 
and I don’t want to hurt you.” 

“1 know you don’t,” said Iris, pressing 
close to the desperate woman, instead of 
drawing away fromher. “You were fond of 
me, Jong ago. We were both fond of each 
other, if we had been suffered to grow up 





* Surely ths w the heyght of mndiacretac 





frends. You came to me with your little 
presente—I was thinking of one fost night, 
bunches of dry sea-grapes, that I might put 
them ito my fire and hear them go off like 
@ succession of small shots—don't you re- 
member? They were all given for such a 
little service. I, a child, was amazed at you 
generosity. Oh! Lady Thwaite, it uw not 
curiosity ; it 1 not even a spint of inte:- 
ference , but, mdeed, you don't know, you 
can’t guess, what people will think and say 
if they see you like ths.” 

“T don't care what they say; let ‘em. 
Tam somy—e httle—that you should think 
bad of me, but for the rest of the world they 
may think and say what they please,” said 
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Honor scornfully, in spite of a little soften- ning on in fippant chatter, while Iris stood* 
ing to begin with, 28 she switched the hedge loo) looking at her in piteous wonder. Now 
with the whip in her disengaged hand. when the truant turned her head aside, Tris 

“But Sir Wiliam will care. Men—the spoke again still more firmly. “1 believe 
best of them—cannot stand harm said of the you are wearing this coat to-day for a pur- 
women who are near and dear to them,” pose, Lady Thwaite. It cannot be & good 
pleaded Irts. purpose. 1 beseech you to stop before it is 

“You seem to know,” said Lady Thwaite, too late.” 
taking refuge in insolence, and tossing her “There ain’t no use in stopping,” said 
head till she had neatly lost her ehimaey-pot Honor doggedly. “ You cannot prevent me 
hat. “ But I've always said I ain’t any man's pep beh Bat I'll tell you the truth of 
slave, and what is more, I ain't going to be. own accord, since you seem to care what 
I don’t believe he minds; and what right bajbmes of me, which others as might, don't 
have he to meddle when I don’t set eyesupon no longer. He's been at home and asleep 
him for nigh a week at « time, because be is allthe morning, and he'll Up as cross as 
living in one ale-hoase or another, sitting 2 bear afore he goes of scam. But I've 
swilling ale ot brandy with all the low ruff stole a march upon him," with a shade of 
he can find to drink with him kt his expense, triumph and cunning in her tone. “He 
making 2 sot of hisself worte than a brute forgot hisself the last time we bad words— 
beast? What do ou think of that, Miss which were no farthet gone than late last 
Compton, fa. man Soested of bur &ic- night, qd he would lock me up if I 
quaintancé once on & Bay?! Yolk again. It were Satan 


«] act ta i the et, mrrgtets i the company be has been 


keepin, tee every Gulld+—man and 
Shudder and eyes fill of pref T like, for the sake of one as bore 
“Bat will it menf the wrong for yorfto bso the na name and wotshipped the ground I trod 
weckless ?” ‘on, instead of taking me up and casting me 
“T ain't doing any 80 aabiiss,” down, and being sshemed of me like a stuck- 
Lady ‘Thwaite enly ; *™ B have up fine gentlemsn, for alll he pretended to be 
ony helped caywe to Bin Bogerfs best sait| one of the mpl 1 was aleard he might 
Wie Belk tg-vefen when agouneaa be about time and see me from his 
life. Being a la when @ ean winder, or ai ik give chase, and 
do ax she hkes, yoked gentle demean hii hind to a woman, 
Toan, or bothered! tlefolks malce~iton't though in betonging to 
turn out the fan ft promised, Lif¢ at Hawley | the weaker o€x, ae entitled to, I'm as 
Fein were a deal lacs de bape strong os ~~ Oe fore than 
ippening. Bul won't mai mat 's toggery 
with his Gothes—even his best groom’s suit ; wibos leave, and new I am bound cither for 
he ain't an unfriendly chap, except that he’s Guild’s cottage, where they'll take me in 
stuck up with solcmn notions of duty, and however I like to come, and make me as bad 
full of starch of manners, enttnonsense. If as theirselves I dare say—but they will not 
it had been anybody save you, taiss, I would look down on me; or maybe I'll go to 
have challenged him or her to deny that I Hawley Scrub, as the fancy takes me, I 
set off a groom's livery,” insisted Lady were always » fanciful lass, if you'll believe 
Thwaite, with jaunty ‘pose of her fine figure me. Father's from home over at Birkett; 
and handsome face. “I’m cock-sure you but the pond’s there where Will and me fist 
never would have knowed me from a man, if set eyeson each other, after I had drawed 
sumunat had not Possessed you to stare right him out, It will take me in too, never fear, 
into my face. Tt ain't the first time I've guised and make no words about it, and there will 
in men's clothes, though I did it for 2 be none to pull me out, What do you say to 
post ‘then, and I did not ty iton in broad Say. that, Miss mpa yen desperate 
Tete before. Women hasdone it sometimes, gleam in her grey eyes. 
iss Compton, know, and run offto sea “I say ‘never,’ Honor,” cried Tris, tight. 
of to Lhe wars fore the trick was discovered ; ening her clesp on the woman with the heav- 
but there ain't no such: luck in store for me, ing breast under the man’s coat, “What! 
and this ain't the right rig, or 2 very good fit ete ree eee ase pace bummer eoal 
neither Bill ain't my build, I'm nearer love him in your inmost soul, 


Will's and you would lay ¢dat on him—his and your 
SO Eh a acteration worse than if yoo 
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were dead? Or you would fing your death 
at his door and bring the cnme of murder to 
sit on hus pillow, I would rather suffer 
the cruellest injury, I would sooner die a 
thousand innocent deatha im obedience to 
God's summons, than rush into His 

uncalled for and unprepared Ob! woman, 
how could you chink fonan anstant of doing ! 
such wrong? Ld 

Honor flinched at the cry, her flashing eyes 
fell, her hand shook, she writhed uneasily in 
Ins's hold Don't be so hand on me, Miss 
‘Compton,’ protested, “I ain’t given to 
thinking 1 was wild with him and myself, 
and I just did the first thing that came into 
my head Bot J didn't mean to hurt him 
like that, What can 1 do? Its past help 
now,” she sad with returmng recklessness 
“Tl go my waya where nobody will ever find 
me, and nobody will know whether I'm dead 
‘or alive, and, what's more, nobody will care, 
‘unless xt may be father, in a sort.” 

“That 19 not true,” said Ins. “I should 
care, Sir William would care most of all. He 
did care for you and chose you and went out 
of hu place to marry you Ineed not fear to 
offend you by saying 1t, for everybody knows 
at, you among the rest, and it should soften 
instead of hardening your heart, and make 
cz proud instead of angry. I dare say you 

we tried him, though you might not always 
know it or mean it, and he timed you 
But though there 1s strife between you and 
miserable wrong and trouble, there 1s not the 
worst so that neither can forgive and forget— 
‘so that you may not go back to hum and both 
think better of it and be happy yet,” pleaded 
Ins, with the great tenderness and chanty 
which have in them something of the 
divine 

Lady Thwaute’s heart melted an its per- 
versity, and it was with a groan she sad, 
finging down the whip and stnking her 
hands together, “I can't—I can't, Happi- 
ness am't for him and me I daren’t face 
hau like this, he’s mad now when he’s roused, 
I put on Bill Rogers's clothes half for a lark, 
half to finish our misery somehow. You do 
be good and kind, bot I have seen how you 
looked when you knowed me. You belong 
to the gentlefolks, and Wall 1: part gentleman 
im spite of higself, 1 can tell now how he'll 
take at, T'll not witness lus hate and dusgust 
—that 15 what it bas come to—neuther will I 
axhm to forgive me, it ain't m me. Iean't 





go 
“Yes, you can, ton make E nok for yore 
own. It tus and your last chance ; 1 am 
sore of tt. I will go back with you. Iam 
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not fnghtened for his anger. We are not far 
from Whiteinils, and I shall sul! get home 
to Lambford without keeping grandmamme 


‘The brave soul made a hasty httle prac 
tical calculation, which was by no means 
uncalled for, 


‘Lady Thwante was still more shaken in her 
mmd by Miss Compton's magnanimous offer 
Little ax knew, she was sensible, not 
only that Ins Compton was in the deepest 

but that she maust feel convinced the 
fate, for life and death, of two of her fellow 
mortals hung in the balance, before she made 
the 


proposat 

It would make 2 might of difference,” 

Honor allowed hesitatingly, “if the hkes of 

et fn eing seen 
you showed you did't mnd being 
with me, in whet was esther a poor bit of a 
‘Tobe, or a fit of moon-struck madness, I can't 
nightly tell which at were myself If you did 
me the honour—I know it m= an honour, 
though 1 Ler Lemont: Saari Petree ee 
company, and calling at Whitehilis, he might 
change his tune, for I know he thought a deal 
of you, though you gave him the sack—served 
um nght,” exclaimed Honor hotly “ What 
call had he to even huself to you, who 
weren't his price at no hand? He were lke 
me and my folk—he could tell that when he 
came to his senses, and he never let your 
name pass his lps save once after he drew 
up with me But it do seem mean hke to 
let you, as wa real lady, lower yourself for 
them that aun't worth it” 

Lady Phwaste shill hung back, her better 
nature reasserting itself. 

“ Never mind me, I am not lowenng my- 
self, and you are worth—every buman crea- 
ture 1s worth, oh ! how infinitely more in God’s 
sight!” urged Ins, fearing the loss of the 

she had gained. “Come, Lady 
Fhwaite,’ she went on, as if she were im- 
patient to go, “we have no time to 8] 
‘You can understand that I must not keep 
Lady Fermor wanting dinner” 

“And you are in a mighty haste n case 
anybody should come slong the road and 
light on we two, and me in a man's clothes,” 
satd Lady Thwaste a little sarcastically, even 
while she tumed and walked with 2 cunous 
muxture of affront, humuhty, and pettushness 
beside Ins, 

“I confess I am,” anid Ins frankly, and 
ber candour was another point m favour of 
hes suit, | 

“TH tell you what we'll do, muss,” said 
Lady Thwaite more briskly, when they bad 
gone a little way. “If my master ain't about, 
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welll go round by one of them side doors, or 
by one of them ground-floor win 2s 1s 
often left open handy, and I'll slip in, and 
nobody will be the wiser. If Bill have 
missed his best clothes, he won't peach on 
me, I know, and I'll promise yon afore we 
part, Miss Compton, I'll not go a-larking no 
more, Tl ny, 8 sure as death I'll try, to 
stay more at home, though 2 great em, 
house, and a man brought home hke a 
or # bull of Bashan, ain't much of an induce- 
ment to keep house, which I weren’t used to, 
and didn’t pretend to; and he knowed it 
before he married me. But I'll not provoke 
him more than I can help, and maybe he'll 
ww steadier with the summer, and the fish- 
ing, and the shooting season all coming on.” 

“{T hope it with all my heart,” said Iris 
fervently ; but she stopped short at the same 
time, and stood with her fine little head held 
up. “If go with you, Lady Thwaite, you 
shan’t steal into your husband’s house, by a 
back door or an open window, like a thief or 
a dog, You'll go in by the principal entrance 
and the hall, in the most open way; and 

u'll walk straight to Sir Willam if he is at 

ome, I shall be at your elbow to bear you 
out in your tale, or to speak for you, if you 
won't or can't do it for yourself, It is not 
rouch you will have to say. ‘1 went out on 
‘® foolish frolic because I was very unhappy, 
too unhappy to know well what [was about ; 
‘but I soon found how silly and wrong I had 
been, 7 kare Comoe Ene Once to sell you 
all about it, if you will listen to me, to 
ask you to pardon me, for we all need pardon, 
erring as we do every hour of our lives.’ 
Surely that is not very hard to say?” 

Honor bit her lips, and plucked at the 
buttons on her coat, but she made no farther 
opposition. a eae 

¢ strange couple walked quickly in 

direction of ieee ‘They were fortunate 
in meeting few waylarers ; none 

Lady Thwaite in her masquerade. Of thove 
who guessed Irin's identity nobody was 
disen; or sharp enough to think it odd 
that Migs Compton should walk with a groom 
behind her, For Honor fell a pace or two 
back when the first two- animal came 
in sight, and determined); the second 
rank till they both heir destination. 


CHAPTER XXVi.—BEAUTY AT THE FEET OF 
THE BRAST, 


Tx was thus that iris entered the great gates than.’ 


of Whitehills again. She was under too 
severe a strain, too far carried out of herself, 
to notice, as Colonel Bell and his companions 
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had been quick to observe, the gradual but 
sure growth of dilapidation, of indifference end 
negtect, which would soon amount to declared 
war aginst every manifestation of the orderly 
and beautiful. In the whole history of White- 
hills, stretching back to the Norman inva- 
sion, a more apparently il-matched peir 
never drew near the manorhouse—the slender 
pecghigend with the child-like, flower-like 
in niet grey serge walking-dress, 
the "vision of whos, including her perfect 
womanly kindness, had once burst like a re- 
velation on Sir William, and the groom, who 
looked s0 odd and incongruous from the 
moment he drew back and drooped his head 
with something of a hang-dog air. 
The hall door stood open, Iris went in and 
paused for her companion to take the lead. 
“ You must show the way in your own house, 


Lady Thwaite.” 

Thus on, however gently, Honor 
started forward with a muttered, “ As I’m in 
ted it, the sooner it's rer she: better.” She 

le a dash tly a side passage an 
turned the tiandle of aclosed door. It was 
that of the comfortless, unhomely room which 
she had made the living room of herself and 
her busband. 

Iris had no Seas cr pone to ors com 
parisons, Yet she received a general 110) 
sion of the sbabbiness and sluttishness 
room, contrasted as it was in the background. 
of her imagination with the spacious width 
and gentle breeding of the entrance hall, 
the , and the drawing-room with its 
broad and decp lights and shadows, Sir 
Joshuas, its Flemish carved chimney-piet 

‘Sir Willam was sitting lolling and smol 
over the unremoved relics of a meal whi 
had been breakfast and dinner in one. His 
features were swollen and blurred. his fine 
eyes like burnt-ont fires; yet he did not look 
so much bloated, as ghastly with the fierce 
pursuit of fiery oblivion and an untimely 
end. He stared in a puzzled, stupid way at 
the semblance of Bil Rogers, who was not 
Bill; but who else be: was Sir William could 
not at the moment tell; and when he looked 
past the groom and recognised Iris Compton 
standing there, he started to his feet, pulled 
the pipe from his mouth and stared mildly, 
with a recoil like that of a man who secs a 
visitant from another world and cannot bear 
the unnatural contact, but is ready to cry as 
of old, “ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 

_ 














Then Iris spoke for Lady Thwaite almost 
word for word as she hed dictated, except 
‘that she had to say one sentence on her own 


- 
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Dehalf, to account for her presence there “I 
have come with Lady Thwaite, Sir William, I 
trust you will forgive the intrusion ,” a8 she 
spoke she caught Honor agam by the sleeve 
and, letting her hand slip down, clasped m 
her slim whute fingers the brown Gist already 
clenched in swelling mornficaton and nsing 


wrath, 
His brow eer black, as full mtellgence 
retumed to him “Did she—that creature 
aping a man—dare to ask you to plead for 
her?” he growled out 

“No, sur Wilham I met your wife by 
chance, I knew her even in that absurd dress 
and hailed her, She and I were old frends 
1 begged her to give up a foolish, it might 
be a fatal, adventure—I offered to go bach 
with her and speak to you, I¢ was all my 
doing,” said Iris steadily 

“ Then, Miss Compton,” he cried, flinging: 
out his hand as sf to part the two, “you 
are nigh #8 idiotic ag she 1 Why don't 
Lady kermor take care of you, since you 
«ant look affer yourself? Do you know 
what that woman there has been doing, and 
what sort she 1s, when you stand there clisp 
ang, hands with her? Do you know what 
this house has grown to? What I am? 
What I was before L ever saw you? a low 
dog of a drunken, notous soldier under 
sentence of the lish like the brute I was and 
an 

Tus became as pale as death, but she did 
not move, It wis Lady ‘Lhwaite who 
snutched her hind away and darted forward, 
‘eryig out, “Will, you shall never beke and 
abime yourself in may heanng, and I not 
contradict you, look on me as you may 
‘What although the pig headed fools wanted 
to lash you, it was them as were the brutes 
and not you.” She was without her hat, and 
her abundant hair, which had been tucked 
Up 1n sts crown, had fallen down, her cheeks 
were flushed, her eyes sparking, her white 
teeth showing. She looked no longer like 
the mockery ofa man, but like a beautful 
wild Amazon Before he knew what she was 
about, she had thrown herself upon his neck 
and dragged down his collar. “See, Mus 
‘Compton, af that ain’t the scar of a brave 
soldier 2 fought bw country’s battles, and 
deserved more from her than he ever got. 
And there is the mark of a bullet wound in 
‘tus breast as took a close shave of his lungs, 
and of another sword-cut across his arm 
which he had when he was 
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know you'll never think they could have 
scored out them honourable marks, as he'll 
bear to the day of hus death ® 

“ Hold off, Honor—shut up, woman, what 
have to do mth me and my scratches?" 
satd Sir Willam hoartely as he shook him 
self free, but the voice was less stndent, the 
action less violent. There was relenting in 
bis impatience and confusion in his face 

“Yes, I know,” said Ins, and though her 
voice shook the tone was yet clear and sweet 
“Whatever you two have come through, or 
done, however low you have been brought, he 
has been a gallant soldier, a brave and true 
man, and you are a genetous woman, Qh! 
then, then, why will you die?” she broke 
down a little, and in spite of herself the tears 
began to stream from her eyes, so that she 
pat up her bands to hide them 

“Don't, muss, don't,” implored Lady 
‘Thwatte. 

«For mercy’s sake don't, Miss Compton,” 
besought Sit Wilham. “She ought not to 
have brought you here. She does not always 
know what she ws doing, poor wretch, any 
more than 1 do myself, We must get you 
out of this here at once Dan’t cry for the 
Tike of us” 

« Sod iat though I on my eyes ott 

ins undignantly and despainngly, 

her hands fail from her wet face 
“What would xt matter? a poor, weak, 
selish gul like me? Do you not believe I 
would do anythtg—anything in the world, 
that I would kneel down to you and beg vou 
to suffer yourselves to be saved, if that would 
do any good? But to think that the wisdom. 
of all the ages has come down to enlighten 
us, and the blood of the Holiest has been 
sbed to punfy us, and we may have God if 
we will and heaven for the asking, and we 
wil not! We may nse above our dull, 
muserable selves, and our evil companions 
and mn-stained dwellings to the home and 
the company of our and Father and 
Samour, and of the angels and all the just 
and gentle who ever breathed and struggled 
and uered before us. But we turn our 
‘backs choose to sink into even deeper 
defilement, tll we perish here, whatever 
divme pity may do for us yonder. Oh! it 
ws patable, terble! God have metcy on our 


with her hearers, reproaching herself as if she 
were the manner of all, 
Lady Thwaite drew aside, tamed, 


trembling a little as uf she were under the uw 
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fisence of a haif coi spell. Bat 
‘Sur Wilham was shaken to the very centre of 
us motal being. He too stood alent for a 
few seconds opposite Ins, with his head bent, 
Ins arms hanging down and the sweat 
gathering on hig forehead Then he 
Jow but dutinetly m spite of the thnill and 
vibration of great agitation 

“Muss Compton, I gave a promise to my 
sister Jen, the bravest, faithfalest woman that 
‘ever lived, ave onc like her My sister was 
but a poor woman who had done for me all 
my life. Ghe was lying on her dying bed, 
dying ot her last hard fight to serve me She 
asked but one favour which E was fain to 
grant, that I should never again touch the 

Inok which took away my wits You know 
what my word bas been worth, but of you 
will take it at its lowest value, I'll give it 
once more, and God heip me to heepit I 
am aware of what I am saying and domg, 
and I know that I have fallen back to the 
mouth of the pit, thut I have raised anew a 
devil and clothed it with my very flesh sq 
that at can thirst and crave, and madden and 
sichen me, to loose my grip But if there 1s 
any of the man left in me, if God has not 


forsaken me utterly, Ill nse and throttle my rain. 


enemy, thinking of your tears and prayers” 

“ Think of something a whole en and 
heaven higher, ' she cned, “think of Him on 
the blood stamed cross, and of the God-Man 
on the great white throne” 

“I was taught the story when I was a 
little chap by Jen," he said “T was not bied 
am ignorant ‘then, the more guilt and 
shame to me, But, Miss Comtpton, a saint 
may help a sinner to read between the hnes 
of hiv Bible and understand hus Maker's ways, 
80 the thought of you may help me. As for 
poor Honor there, she was never a woman 
given over to drink as Lhave been If Lied 
you to think it of ber I deceived you anknow- 
ingly. My head is m a whirl and I was 
never a speechifier—not great at words even 
when my heart was in my month I want 
you to hear me say before her that Y believe 
Thave had little patience with her from the 
beginning I am sure f was mortal hard 
‘upon her after I took to drink again” 

“ That's enough, Will, more thio enough,” 
ened Honor passtonately. “I hate to hear 
you accusing of yourseli~~I won't have t— 
you may do zt to me but not to another, and 
you know I ain't all that I should be miyselt, 
I am't good as gold bhe her there—every 
anch of her.” 

“ Then we must clear her out of this the 
‘fisut thing, that will be better than blessing 
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her for entermg our doors,” he said, leaving 
the room . 

‘The moment: Ins’s errand was done and 
the strain on her relexed, though she was con- 
vinced she had acted nghtly, and felt humbly 
thankful that she had done it, she began to 
1eahse the awkwardness of the situation, stand- 
ing mm that room, beside the strange woman 
shrinking now in the man’s clothes she had 
borrowed, even without the account to be ren- 
dered to Lady Fermor winch stared Ins in 
the face all the time She was sensible Sur 
Wilham was right, and that she should be 


gone 

Lady Thwaite would have asked Ins to 
take some refreshment, but the hostess did 
not know how to make the request, at such a 
time to such a guest With a quick percep- 
tion of the difhculty, Ins went to the table, 
took up a biscuit, and began to cat “IE 
had luncheon at the Rector), but Iam too 
late for afternoon tea at home No, thanks, 
you must not get fresh tea or coffee for me, 
Lady Thwatte , this biscuit will do perfectly. 
1 must go at once, to be in tume for dinner.” 

In the meantime the spring mist had s0 
condensed as to be falling down in duzzling 


“TI don't mind it, I assure you,’ Ins as- 
mrted “I have an umbrella, I am accu» 
tomed to be ont in wet weather, and it does 
not hurt mc. We are quite near.” She 
hardly knew what she was saying, 

‘Sw Wilham came back at that moment to 
tell her he had ordered the carrmge, and Bill 
Rogers would see her home. le did not 
offer her either bis escort or his wife's. 
‘When it came to the mention of Bill, whom 
she had personified, Lady Thwaite had ust 
enough puception to tum scarlet, and rake 
a quick retreat to avoid meeting her double, 
an her husband’s 2nd Miss Compton’s pre- 
tence, or lest any of the other servants 
should cach & glimpse of her Jadyship in her 
odd garments before their master and the fist 
“real lady” who hed crossed the threshold 
‘mince its mutress came to Whitehill. 

‘Sw Wilham went with Ins to the hall door. 
“Moss Compton,” be snd, “whatever may 
come ot this, it ant words that can make a 
fit acknowledgment for what you've sought 
todo today, words are idle Only God can 
reward you, though He may well have for- 
saken me, and He may not listen even when 
1 call down blessings on your head.” 

“ God never forsales,” she sad. “A mos 
thee may forget her child, but He will not 
forsake _ God bless you and Honor, your 
wile, Se Witham.” 
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Flo bésttated whether to leave Bill an be- 


yond comparison the noither of the two | 


‘men, to put her ito the carmige, but she 
ended the doubt, which she had not guessed, 
Ly holdmg out her hand to Sir William 

She drove away in the cloudmg-over after 
noon, as she had disappeared m the gathering 
dirkness on the first evening that he had 
heard of her existence—the polar star of his 
Ife, which bid come so near and yet gone 
30 far from him, 

Something of the glory of self forgetfulness 
and self sacnfice was still kindling up Inss 
Intle face, though it blanched wimbly 
moment before the anticipated encounter 
‘Lady Fermor , something of the glow of that 
noblcst enthusiasm which for the time breaks 
dovn social barriers waa yet bracing her 
nerves and wasming her heart when she 
ahghted before the hall door at Lambford, 
and stood @ moment to thank Bill “You 
are Wallam, our httle housemard s brother, 
she saul brightly ‘Jenny 18 @ good gul ind 
@ good servant, and so I am smo are you 
Such servants are beyond price, Ict me 
thank you again, and sty how sorry I um for 
bringing you out and getting you wet’ 

Bill louted low lthe an ancient squue 
“You have nothing to thank me for, miss," 
he maniged to say ‘ It would have been 1 
rae pleasure to mt off the box, with such as 
you inside, though it had been tainmg cits 
and dogs, which it 1s only a spring shower thit 
donthurtabit Butif I might make bold and 
take the hberty, 1 would thank you, miss, and 
#0 would everybody as cares for aa good @ 
master as ever lived, and nobodys enemy 
‘but his own, to thig day, and s mistress that 
ain’t anylbing lke nght-down wicious, bless 
you only restless and full of ybbing and 
olung, because she weren't ever broken in or 
trained to go in harness If Bigs wall forgive 
me, miss, for saymg so much, since Jenny 
has told me the hind young ledy you are, 
you may care to hear what « comfort it 
1s to a stupid block as aint much good, to 
find the Ines of you showing mercy and hold 
ng out hand to his betiers ” 

Ins not preach whit she would not 
practse She carried the head that was 
beginning to ache, ond the heart to flutter, 
and the little white face where they would 
meet no pity from Lady Feimor 

The old woman, in shawls and wea 
was already in the dining room, mtting at 
head of the table, though the second dinner 
belt had not rung She bad been fam 
over Ine’s unusually prolonged absence, 
had stolen a march upon her mm order to con 


viet hee of bemg too late. Lady Fermor was 
1m an additional wrath with the cook for not 
having the dinner ready before the appomnted 
hour “Good heavens, child! where have you 
been?" she demanded angrily. I thought 
you had run away, and upon my word you 
look like it, only,” she added cynically, 
‘when the members of our family rin away 
they are not hke the lost halfpenny—they 
never come bach again ” 
“Iam very sorry I have made you anaious, 
roma Famglad you have not waited 
for me, began Ins a little breathlessly 

“Tf you think I was anuous about your 
white kitten’s face you are very much mis- 
taken I was only ansious for om credit, 
which, being brittle ware, needs to be caretully 
handled No, I have not waited for you, 
why should I? But where have you been 
dawdhng? Out with it, A Jad would have 
spoken at once, and though he had been at 
more mischief, at least it would have been 
an manly scrapes, not wretched gurlish tufling 
and potteng ” 

“4 was at Whitebills ” 

* At Whitebillsi Are you crazy?” cned 
Lady Fermor mcredulously 

“No I went there with Lady Thwaite.’ 

“Lady Thwaite! What! has she returned ? 
T thought she was stillin Rome And what 
the dickens did she mean by carrying you 
thee? To cloak her own hypocrny and 
greed in going intolowcompaay Of course, 
I should have forbidden st if anybody had 
thought at worth while to ask my leave It 
was the height of smpertmence im Lady 
‘Thwaite to take you anywhere without getting 
my consent, Ins, you are even sillice and 
mote stupid than ] could have imagined you 
Tmust besur myself in my old age and te 
you to my apron string. 

“Twas aot with that Lady ‘Ibwaite, said 
Ins, with dry hps, “not with your Lady 
‘Thwaste, Su John's mdow , she has not come 
home that F know of. I was with Sir Wil 
hams wile” 

“Gul! exclamed Lady Iermor, stnhing 
the table with her closed hand and said no 
more 

“Grandmamm, 1 could not help at, .T 
met ber as I was coming home from the 
Rectory _I knew her though she waa in man's 
clothes—I am sorry to say—m her ‘sont 
clothes. Thad to stop her She admulted 
two things—the ws going to the Guilds— 
I dont know if you remember them, they 
are the worst family in the pansh, and I bad 

¢ Actons sa) ie very Worn! 
just heard the Act yy that thi it 
Guild of all, the man Sx Wilham Thwatte 
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threatens to bring before the justices, has 
‘been boasting in the village that he could get 
Lady Thwate to come to him at any place, 
at any hour, by a wag of his finger, because 
she was once to have mamied his brother 
Hughie, and because the has set hertelf 
agunst her husband She wes either going 
to the Guilds to compromise herself beyond 
redemption, or she would have drowned her 
self in the pond at Hawley Scrub I could 
not walk past and let her goon. You know 
T could not, uf 1 was possible for me to help 
her I got her to return home with me, and 
J think that she and Sir William have made 
‘up thew quarrel, and may do better yet. He 
sent the carmage home with me ‘That is all” 

“ All! I should say it was,’ gasped Lady 
Feimor 1n one of the funes which were re 
struned perforce, and were so much more 
teinble for their testrant, because they con- 
tended with the weakness of age, and made 
het look ike a devil-possessed mummy goash- 
ang her teeth, but unable todomore “How 
dire you come to me with such a vile ? 
What had you to do with these 
unless, indeed, you were at the bottom of 
all this mischief and muery? Like the wilful, 
insolent chit you were, you drove the fellow 
to a low barbarian of a wife and to diok 
‘You lost your one chance, you me 
the laughing stock of the neighbourhood, and 
1 borert without lifting my band to stnke you, 
or turning you from my doors As if that 
were not enough, and too much, for my poor 
pmiticnee, you go and make fnends with ths 
cicature of the highways and hedges You 
arc not deterred from meeting her, hke the di» 
grace to her sex that she 1s, 19 man’s clothes 
And where any other gurl of your rank who 
made any pretence to delicacy—to common 
decency, would have felt shocked, or pre 
tended it, at least, and would huve crossed to 
the other side of the road, and looked in the 
air or on the ground till the woman passed 
dy, you chose to be bal fullow nell met with 
her™ Lady Fermor pansed for a moment ex- 
hausted. 

Ins tned to stuke in, “1 knew her when 
Twas a httle girl It was very foolish and 


wrong of her to put on men’s clothes I though 


was shocked, but Naony Hollis once wore 
her younger brother's and walked 
through the village with Maudie. Mr Hollis 
‘was not told, but her mother did no: ‘save 
Seah pan roacnly cued omy ofa 


Ins ventured wistfully to reouad her o 


ther 
“WNaony Hollis was not a marned woman, 
4 apd her brother's clothes were different from 


a 's,” end Lady Fermor truly enough 
inher sternness “I hope you are not such 
gn utter umbecile as to fail to see that there 
1s one law for a family hike the Hollies 
and another for the scum of the earth But 
you didn’t rush off and hide your face, you 
turned and went with the depraved gipsy to 
the wretched man whom she had inveigled, 
who had wanted you, whom you had sent to 
his ruin” 

“Tt was to eave her and him from the last 
sim and musery,” urged Ins, forgetting the 
eye cast Pearle Peon ewne "If 

anything to do with their wretchedness, 
I was the more bound to aid them * 

“Child, 1 sometimes wonder whether you 
have been sent to torment me before my time, 
whether you speak and act only ie the 

je of exes] me, or whether it 
Ir all dove out oF pure fatuotanes of mind 
T can tell you that you have enough to do to 
look after yourself, without inviting all the 
vagabonds and blackguards in the country to 
hang on by your skirts Do you know what 
the thing that pious puritans and ninnies call 
a good name,’ means? Do you know what 
it 1s worth in the eyes of the fools and hypo 
entes of this world? Are you aware that 
you have come into the world with a smirched 
shred of a name, m spite of your airs and 
beruy hough you'seem to have cast aside 
the last of your detestable goody goodiness ? 
Why, the women of your famly who hved 
before you, and were as strong annk to your 
milk and water, played away your good 
name before you were bom I have told 
you it was not to be trifled with, and that it 
was little I could do for you or your mother 
before you—ao bitile that, though she was a 
harmless fool, I wus fain to dispose of her to 
the fiust scarp, with the show of & good rental, 
who would take her off my hands” 

“Ob! im: for mercy'a sake 
don't say such things,” implored Ins, putting 
ber upon her ears 

Bat the old woman caught the hands and 
pulled them down “ Tom Muldmay's 
‘wife what phe thinks of you, and whether she 
would invite you to pay ber a visit ax fame, 
her boys are still tn petticoats and 
ber girls in short fiocks and pmnafores Was it 
for such a one~-whose name 1s a6 shaky a9 4 

tree, hare re ‘has been — 

upon, erself may creep about as 
af she were begging folks’ pardon, and get 
up good deeds—to go within a mile of Sir 
Thwatte, with bis randy beggar wife, 
and thew disreputable house and doings? 
Mrs Hollw—even Nanoy and Maudie, might 
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go for their amusement, and laugh themselves 
out of the adventure, Mrs. Acton and the 
gul Lucy, or any other clergyman's wile 
and daughter, might band in tracts—it 18 
their business—wipe the dust from thei feet 
and nothmg be thought or said. But for you, 
gal! even J can hardly beheve that you went 
trom any other motive than a secret 
after the muserable fellow you thought fit to 
reject last year There, thats the bell at last 
Tt ought to have rung half an hour ago, and I'll 
pay out Fordham and the rest for it. I’m 
old, and Fermor is a wreck, but I am not 
come to the pass of being either neglected or 
bullied by my servants, or, for that matier, 
by my grand-daughter. You may stay up- 
stars and have your dinner sent to you. 
‘Your company gives me little pleasure at any 
time, and I am not forced to bear it when 
you have made at intolerable to me. If 
‘Starving on bread and water would be hkely 
to do you any good, you may be sure J should 
by, bat I or, tomy cos the carat and 
sel ance of young people m this genera- 
tion, and that if you have Dot stout stomachs, 
you have the capacity of mules for sticking to 
your Point. I don't mean to give you the 
consolation of making youselt a marty: at 
my expense. Besides, I’m a good grand- 
mother, Miss Compton,” with another snarl 
under an ugly grin, “I don’t wish to set 
servants and people talking of you, so lot 
as I can prevent it, for when all 1s said 
done, I dare say you will go the way of those 
who came before you, It 1s 1n the blood,” 
‘With this hideous, scornful prophecy, Iris, 
too crushed and aghast almost to be sensible 
of hei deliverance, was at libeity to flee from 
her accuser. 


CHAPLER XXVII —THE ANGEL OF DEATH 
SMILES TWICR, 

‘Wanze Sir Wiluam Thwaite was stil under 
the constraining influence of Ins Compton's 
appeal, a thought struck him, “ Why should 
we not leave this place, my lass?” he said, 
addresmng Honor, while the two sat together, 
hot with ea oie  alayering with mo- 
mentary re action, 
tnoombitable, shy, favonte 
nor disunited, on the evemmng of the day that 
Tris bad been to Whitehills, “Why shouid 
we not get nd of Whitelills?” He looked 
round his with more of Joathing disgust than 
sad yearnmg—the last was for the woods and 
Geld, the blue honzon which had 
famibar to hum, the famreaching, yet often 
pale, dim sky. “It’s ttle good we've been 
and done here, We'll go to rome new land, 
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, neither united 


wretched and the 


grown house was to be let. 


such as I’ve read of, as rude as sts colonists, 
we'll break st and ourselves in together We'll 
hold at against the wild beasts and the wild 
men, tll we've tamed them and ourselves, 
which is hke to be the harder job,” he ended 
with a heavy sigh 

“Qh! shall we, Will?” cred Honor, with 
the first cry of real yoy and eagerness which 
she bad uttered for many a day. “That will 
be  grand—a life worth living. Phat will be 
a thousand tmes better than shooting and 
hooking harmicss beasts and birds and fishes 
here. I had a notion of the kind when 
father and I were going to 'Merica—an out- 
ofthe-way bit, 1 think they called Kansas, 
But father’s nigh done, and young Abe and 
me, we didn’t sort together over well when 
he was athone. I doubted he would not 
care for the hills and plams and woods, he 
would mud a deal more trying his hick at 
the diggings, or even at the cards which 
Eastwich folk play in houses hhe tht, and in 
hovels like ours at Hawley Scrub, you know, 
‘Will, from the time the players can hold the 
pasteboard. But I'll work and dig, and plint 
and build, as well as shoot with you, and be 
your fit mate. I can kindle a fire and bol a 
Lettle, and bake and roast, and wash and dry, 
and roughdam for you, and you'll want 
nought else out there. We'll leave books and 
fine manneis behind us.” 

“So bet,” he said, after an mstant’s pause 
while he looked a httle dreanly into the fire, 

“And you'll never more regret them, 
Will,” she pressed him with angry eyes, 
“you'll never fret after them, or think it 
would have been better sf you had knowed 
how to keep still an idle gentleman among 
fine gentlemen and ladies m England? You 
mmght have done it without crossing the seas, 
without setting your hand to work or going 
out with your gun to fill the pot and keep 
you and me from starving” 

“Tt will be for you to keep me from 
fretting, Honor,” he tned to say more lightly, 
“to make me feel that what us 18 best, to teach 
me, as I'm sue you will, that I could never 
do without you,” and she was satisfied for 
moment. 

So it sogn came to be roughly understood 
that Sir Willam had pulled up sufficiently 
to decree that the saturnaha should come to 
an end, so far as the place was concerned, at 
least. Sw Willham would have sold White- 
hulls, had it been in his power; ag it was, the 
and Lady Thwaite 
were going away-—not to the Continent to 
retrench, not to German baths to drink mineral 
waters, not to Monte Carlo to play—but to 


so 


the wikis of Amenica, in company with old 
Abe Smuh, where the whole party would 
doubtless soon sink to the gulphs of ob- 
hvion provided for the lower class of stnners 
And if the couple cid not send home an hew 
in the course of year, Whitehills would pus 
soto the Court of Chancery, to be stranded 
there till a fresh sprout, refined or mde, 
from the family tree of the Qhwates could 
sping up. 

Sur Willam had severed bimself from the 
Squirearchy some time before, so that their 
imterest in him had begun to dic out, after 
the first burst of repioLation, though thcy 
still folt a concern for Whitehill, which he 
was not going to carry away with him Be. 
sides, the attention of the neighbounbood was 
drawn to another quarter at the time, by the : 
additional news that old Lord Fermor was 
dying at Inst He bad becn far longer dead 
to the world than Sir Witham Thwaite hid 
Lech, but the peer had this claim, that he 
had been one of themselvcs from first to last, 
and that hs cueer fifty yeas before hid becn 
notubly before a gtcater public—not much to 
us edihication. Resther was it to the edifi- 
cation of Eastham that so many stones of 
hh were revived as he lay on his death bed, 
and cyen found their way into the newspapers 
asun, unol poor Ins Compton dre: to 
cut one open, and looked fearfully at the first 
words of every lucal paragraph She had adis- 
tiessed consciousness that ho nughbours of 
evuy degree pushed ceitain journals out of 
sight whenever she happened to come across 
the papers—in the village post ofice, thrown 
down on a carnage cushion, spread out on a 
Knotley shop counter. 

Lady Ferma: had always been her hus- 
band’s head nuise in his serous attachs of 
illness, and she continued punctual mm her 
attendance on lum til death released her 
from her post, Hor the list day and mght 
she never quitted his bedroom. Ins was not 
pernnticd (o enter, but all who came and 
went a Sergi and ie muffed 
sounds, into dayhght and natural noise, ap- 
peaied with disturbed or scared faces, Even 
poames, m her reticence and composure, 
tioke down a litle, and murmmal she 
wonslered Lady Fermor could stand it She 
cid not think she herself could—not though 
aus fon a pension—Soames’s one idea of a 


‘The incident leaked out fiom other sources 
that Lord Fermoi, who was pionounced un- 
con: i, while he retained his powers of 

bad been calling for lus wile, with 
‘ad interval of silence, throughout his 
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protracted death-strugele. Sometimes he 
spoke m a voice of prteous entreaty, some- 
tunes of abject terror, sameumes of hoarse 
reproach, sometimcs of sharp summons. But 
however the tones might vary, there was. 
never an alteration in the name, it was 
always that of his master spint, lus temptress, 
the curse of his life, 

She kept answ in her loud, bold youce, 

At first she said, “I'm here, Fermor,” as af 
she would rouse him to the factof her presence, 
Then she cited, “I'm coming, I'm coming, 
Fermor” At last she fell into, '* I'll follow, 
never doubt, I'll follow, Fermor,” with a 
kind of fierce impatence and determination 
Tunging out in reply to the feeble call, When 
all was still, Lady Fexmor came down-stairs 
with 2 face almost as punched and grey as 
the face m the room above, but making no 
other sign. 
Ins looked at her grandmother with gene- 
ous, tender longmg. Could thc stout heart 
have gone through the awful oideal without 
‘being melted? Would not the aged new- 
made widow suffer a woid of sympathy from 
‘one of her last descendants, the sole de- 
scendant of him who was gone? 

the Rector, who had been waiting in the 
hous, had followed Lady Furmor down 
stans. He advanced and sud, “My dear 
and vnerable fend, om dear departed inend 
his icft us full of years,” he had almost added 
and full of honours,” but stopped im ume, 
a little awkwardly. ‘He his been long 
spacd to us, we must not refuse to give him 
up, though our human hearts may bleed. We 
look to you—the greatest sutfere: of us all— 
for an example of forttude, Dear Lidy 
Kemor, he 1 not lost but gone before. You 
must not give way.” 

She Jooked at the speaker, with the self 
command that had never faltered, and a super 
cilious expression, as if she were tempted to 
say, Don’t I know all that already ? Can't I 
tell beforehand what you and your cloth are 
prepaied to whisper ito my ear?” But 
whcn she opened her mouth it was to make 
another remark. “When my lord was at 
Ins best, he was a man, and not a milk-sop,” 
she said, with emphasis Then she went on 
in a lower key, “It would have been Letter 
for him to have been taken away before he 
became a burden to hunself And others.” 
‘With the next breath she sever bey to 
her speechless coadjutor, “Come, we have a 
great deal of business on our hands, I sent 
ast mght for Metcalfe,” naming the family 
lawyer, “Hes he come or written? Tom 
Mildmay—I beg his pardon—the present 
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Lord Fermar, must be telegraphed for 
‘The funeral arrangements ought to be made 
immediately.” 

‘The dowager Lady Feimor gave no thought 
to rest or seclusion The world had always 
ranked with her, xf not before, certainly nn 
mediately after, the flesh and the devil, The 
world was of signal importance to her still, 
and she had been fond of busmess im her 
pnme Lyven m its gnmmest aspect, and 
under the burden of her years, she looked to 
1t for solace and abstraction 

“She must miss and mourn for him in her 
own way,” Ins sad to herself slowly She 
was not wanted in the busy days which fol- 
lowed. She wandered away by herself, ot 
Sat seching to recall the few kindnesses her 
grandfather had shown her. With a hittle 
hesitation, lest her grandmother should 
object to the gentle tnbute, Ins gathered 
and arranged the flowers which wete to he 
on his bed and on his coffin, as the last 
dutiful service she could render him, 

Lady Turmor would not be persuaded to 
remain away from the fimeral She totlered 
on Inis’s arm by choice from the mourninj 
coach to the church, and then to the mout 
of the viult to look down with dry eyes on 
Lord Lermor’s final restmg-plie, m the 
ache next to that in which her own worn-out 
body would soon he 

At the rcading of the will, when Tus was 

present with her grandmother, it was 
found, as most of those interested were pre- 
viously aware, that by the agreement with 
fom Mildmay, Lambford was still secured 
to Lady Termor as a residence dunng the 
few years she could sursive. In addition to 
her farmture Lord Fermor bequeathed to his 
widow the remnant of the fortune which was 
at his disposal, apart from the entailed estatcs 
‘The bequest was practically uaconditional, 
for the slight mention of his grand daughter 
Ins's name, though it was coupled with a 
yecommendation, still left the succession 
entrcly a matter of Lady Fermot’s will and 
pleasuze, She had caused it to be wntten 
that the testator devised such and such 
property for her use dung her hfe time, and 
on her death for the use of ther grand- 
daughtcr, Ins Ehzabeth Compton, or to be 
Guposed of mn any other way which Lady 
Fermor should see fit 

‘Ins was thus left dependent on her grand- 
mother The girl had never conceived of 
any other disposal of Lord Fermor’s means, 
than that he had executed up 
under the sole control of Lady Fermor, 
accustomed to her precedence in everything, 
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it appeared but natural and nght that to her 
should continue the sovercign power. 

‘Later in the afternoon of the funeral day, 
not only the new Lord Termor but the new 
dowager continued stil closeted with busi 
ness men lingering over tufles which were 
Pronounced of moment, and winch held a 
fascination both for the he and his natural 
enemy with whom he was too prudent a man 
to quarrel, preferrmg to mamtain towards her 
‘Tis old attitude of cold politeness and armed 
neutrahty Ins sat alcne m the drawing- 
room amidst the pompous space and tamished 
gorgeousness which seemed to mock at the 
narrow bounds of a coffin and the most 
glittering tunsel that could deck a coffin lid, 
She was at the futhest window, to which she 
most frequently retreated. She was yielding 
herself up to that sense of the emptiness of 
the dwelling, and the hollowness of hfe itself, 
which 1s apt to hiunt any scnsttive imagina- 
tave mind, in a household fiom which its ded 
has been taken away to be buried out of 
sight, even when there has been no anguish 
of spuit in the rendmg of near ties hen 
‘one of the servants cume to her with @ my 
sage. A lady had been imquinng several 
tics that day at the nearest lodge, which 
was a short distance fiom the house She 
had been asking for Misa Compton an refer 
oo to the arp of seeing bee ne 

‘was at the now, waiting 18s 
Compton should be told. 
Pet tag ate Eu and her affectionate 
ry. ige keeper was a stranger, 
who had taken service at Lambford only the 
other day. He and hus wife might not 1ecog- 
mse the Rector's daughter, and no doubt 
at was from reluctance to mtrude at much a 
time, that even Lucy had not come on to the 


Ins looked at her watch—there was timc 
enough to spare before the first dinner bell 
rang, even if Lady Fermor did not eat her 
dinner, for once, 1a her dressingroom She 
ran up for her hat and jacket and humed to 
the lodge. It was a wild windy day, during 
which showers of hail had repeatedly pelted 
down the petals of the wild cherry blossom 
and scattered them about the walks, A blast 
came scurrying along faster than Ing walked, 
so that she could only distinguish a tall 
figure, surely taller than Lucy, standing 
looking out for her at the lodge-house door 
The figure stepped forward to meet Ins. It 
was not Lucy Acton, it was Lady Lhwaite, 

Ing felt vexed and troubled. “On ths day 
of alt days she would least like to 
Lady Fermor, This was not a ~ 
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place for Lady Thuaite to appear, when Ins 
could no more invite her up to the house 
than she could have bidden Sir Wilham 
attend the recent funeral It was som 
however, that her ladyship was dressed 
much greater propriety than on the last occa 
sion when Ins had seen her In fact, Lady 
‘Thwaite was clad more m accordance with 
the station to which Sip Wolltam had raised 
her, than Ins had yet known herto be Honor 
wore a furlmed travelling cloak wrapped 
round her to protect her from the dnving 
wind and hail, and she had on 2 fur cap to 
match, which sheltered her head and became 
her But, after all, the most suitable dress 
could not do much’ to qualify an unauthonsed 
and undesirable visit, 

“ You do not care to see me, Muss Comp 
ton,” cried Lady Thwaite, speaking first, 
“but I could not go without one more look 
at you” 

“ Are you going s0 soon?” answered Ins, 
startled. “I thought you were not to sail 
till next month, when the season would be 
more advanced, and yon might depend on 
better weather” 

“Tuthcr and I are getting too weary,” said 
Lady Lhwute, with a htile smile, “ besides, 
‘one can nevi tell how many more oppor 
tunics there may be _ I thought there might 
be a hheher chance of seeing you this after 
noon than hter, when other great folks be 
come to comfort you, and when Lady Fermor 
asable to tike her dein her carriage again ” 

“ Perhips,” sad Ins, doubtfully, then she 
aud more readily, in the goodness of her 
heart, “It was kind of you to wish to bid 
me good bye, and I am sure you will not be 
offended if I cunnot stay long talking to you. 
‘You know poor Lord i ermor nas only buned 
this morning, and I must not fret Lady 
Feimor to-day by being out of the way, 
should she want ne’ 

“No, to be sure,” Honoradmmtted frankly 
“But, my sakes! ‘how tied up you are, and 
what a litle delicate creatuie—if you will 
£ rgive me for say ng so—you do look in your 
black You are not much above my 
af we were to measure, miss” 

“YT heleve it without measuring,” said Ins 
‘with a funt smile, “more than that, as I am 
not sery little—I om as tall as Miss Acton, 
for mstance—you must be a big woman, 
big and stiong, St to face and conquer the 
world.” 

* Ah! butit was youas faced and conquered 
me and Wil, when I durst not have done st 
to tik, not though he 1s my master. Now, 

tthat strange? a dehcate, dainty young 
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lady as couldn’t shoulder or fire gun, not to 
save your hfe, but you could face the wild 
beasteses which he sad him and me were 
when the drink were in bim and the rove on 
met" 

“Tt was not I,” said Ins, “it was the 
good that nas deep down in your own hearts, 
vt was the spint of goodness stnving with 
your spirits. ‘If I helped you by a word or 
‘a look that 1s my great reward Oh! Lady 
Thwaite, see that good overcomes Fight 
and pray for yourself and your husband, and 
may God bless and prosper you i the land 
to which you are going” 

“That's a kind wish, Miss Compton, ang 
Tm main indebted to you for it and for all 
that went before st,” said Honor less restlessly 
and fightily, m a more subdued, earnest 
tone “Surely Ill do my best, if—if he 
comes to me of his own free will, if he shows 
me beyond mistake that there 1s none as 15 
hke me to him, none—not even an angel 
from heaven as can come between us two.” 
And again, with one of the quick revulsions 

to her moods, the craving for supre+ 
macy, the exacting tyranny of a proud and 
passionate temper flashed from her grey eyes 

“Sir William has gone to you, he has 
shown you that already," said Ins a little 
weanly, as she remembered with self-repioach 
afternards. “Don't play with your newl;- 
found peace, don’t be captious and plague 
your husband withidle suspicions I cannot 
tell—I am speaking from what I image 
and what I have read, but I believe uf you 
would keep a man you most trust him.” She 
was in haste to get bick “Good bye, 
Honor, I will not say farewell, for although 
we shall be far apart, there as no saying but 
that ne may meet again” 

Ins did not know how far she would be, in 
time to come, from this early fnend and late 
claimant on her pity and chanty The gil 
could not guess under what different con- 
ditions the two would meet , a8 she 
hurmed home, fechng that on this day she 
ought not to be abroad, ought not to be en- 
gaged m the most mnocent unpremeditated 
interview of which her grandmother would 
disapprove It seemed to her as af Honor 

Thwaste and her husband were melung away 
from her view, fast smkmg beneath the 
honzon, gone together for ther new chance 
and ther umted struggle im a fresh country, 
while she remained forlorn, standing by her 
colours, facing Lady Fermor and the world. 

‘Under the circumstances, Ins heard no- 
‘thing from the world without, of Lady Thwaite 
and Sir Wilham for the next ten days, when. 
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an appalling piece of intelligence startled and 
shoched her. 

On the very mommg following Lady 
‘Thwarte’s visit to Ins, Sir Wilham, to his un- 
bounded surpnse, dismay and anger, found 
hus wife's place vacant and herself gone with- 
out leave. She had left a letter for him 
pnmitively queer in caligiaphy, orthography, 
‘and syntax generally, still querer in sence, 
‘but eminently characteristic of the wayward 
woman ~~ 


“ Dear Witt Tawarre,—By the tme this 
retches you and finds all well, father and 
me, we will have saled for 'Menca. We, 
leastways I, for father did no more than I 
bid he, “ave stolen a march on you and are 
Starting 10 the small ‘ours so as tram may 
retch Liverpole in time for us to sale ma 
hummgrant vessel ais to leve old England 
a month before the vessell in which you wos 
to take our buths. The reson why, Will, 1s 
that I wishes to leave you free to make your 
chice anew, I am sensible as our marrage 
do not have ansered so far, and I have been a 
truble and a burden to you—druy you back 
tothe wild curses of your youth. All that 
may be ended, I hop so, with all my hart for 
your sake, still more than for my own, but 
1 ‘ave made up my mind, Will Thwaite, you 
shall not be forced to keep to your bond 
If you prefeis to stay on at Whitehills mith- 
out the cumbrance I have been to you, if you 
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testing his love, did not touch hum, a3 it 
mught have appealed to his heart had there 
been more of true love than of mere kmdness 
and pity for her there, He feil back an the 
charge of deceit and falsehood which he had 
‘been forced to bring against her from the first. 
She had promued to do her best, she had 
been elated and filled with sanguine anticipa- 
tions of the wilds of Westem Amenca, and 
whut had her good intentions and extrava- 
gant hopescome to? He predicted rt would 
‘be always thus, she would be wrong headed, 
perverse and crafty, if not treacherous, to the 
Close of the chapter. 

But he would circumvent her, f possible, 
‘She was not fit to take care of herself. Abe 
‘was no proper protector for his daughter and 
another man’s wife. She had taken away 
enough money for two steerage berths, which 

throw her ito company the least 
capable of restrammg and shielding her, 
while he did not beheve she had sufficient 
means for the maintenance of herself and her 
father on landing 

‘Su Wilham set off, within an hour of get- 
‘tung hus wife's letter, im pursint of her, He 
hoped to arrive in Liverpool before the em- 
grant ship had sailed, to go on board of her 
the fisst thing, and intercept the fugitives 
‘He would either induce Ins wafe to return and 
wait for the vessel on which he had onginally 
fixed, or he would msist on taking hus passage 
in her ship, and sailing with her and her 


would hck to go back to the ranks of the fine father. 


lnddies and genlemen as you're entitled to 
walk in, this here 1s to say you can and 
welcome. Even though I had not done you 
enuf harm already, 1am not the womman 
to hold a man against the gram But, Will, 
if you do care, the rod is before you as 
before me, You have not to do, but tocome 
on in the next ship, as us spoke on, and 
father and me will be awaiting of you at New 
York I can take care of myself, 2s you 
now, and father, too, both, so no more at 
present, and I am your servant to command 
or your loving wife as you will, 
Horor Tawatrr,” 


Sir Wilham Thwaite was not a meek man 
by nature, Events had left him full of 
honest compunchon and desire to amend his 
mr no doubt, but he was also sore, worned, 

He took great urobrage at thus ast 

le took great uml at this last very m- 
convenient and unseemly freak of Honor's, 
He did not distrust her word or even her 
Motive, bat her plea of offermg him the 
freedom which was not hers to give, and of 


When Sir Wilham amved, he found not 
only that the ship was out of the Meisey, but 
that the pilot had returned, and there was no 
hope of his overtaking her Indeed, she had 
gone even before Lady [hwaite arnved, but 
her ladyshup had been equal to the occasion, 
and was 50 resolute in her purpose that she 
had lured a boat and followed in ume to be 
taken on board when the pilot was dismussed 
‘There was no good in rushing to Ireland, for 
the ship was not to touch there. Much dis- 
pleased and disheartened, Su William stayed 
on for a time at the first railway hotel he had 
entered He made inquiries about the next 
‘vessel to sail for Amenica, and settled to go 
with a screw steamer in the course of the 
following week, without returning to White- 
hulls to show “his diminished face” there. 
He would leave all the concluding arrange- 
ments, as to the letting of the house, and the 
supplying him from time to ume with funds, 
to Mr. Mills, and he would write and summon 
Bill Rogers, who was to be hus fellow voyager. 
‘The weather was now fine, even balmy for 
the season, the equmoctual gales had Ulown 
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by Sw Wilham had not so much +s the 
sirdomie satisfaction of reflecting that Honor 
in her first experence of sea sickness mght 
be suing her wilfulness im givmg him the 
shp—she had hardly ever been ill in her hfe 
before—and that subdued by circumstances 
she mpht miss him, and repent of her rash 
sepvittion from him 

The forstken husband was loitenng about 
the docks, when he became awze of 2 cer 
tun ferment and stir among the dockyard 
Iabourers He heard frigments of seafuins, 
tuk , one old man saul to another, ‘ Ihere a 
‘been nothin hike it, ben, sin’ the last runnm 
down off the hent coast or the smkin of the 
Pras lice m the Thames 

“Took her nght m the waist, Joe, 
anon red his male, “and chipped her there 
40 that her wore not only store in, but 
ptrted midshiy and went down m two bits, 
one iftcr tother lhe two stones ‘Thce 
werent no time to sing out for help, evcn xf 
tother vessel hrdn t suled on as fast as she 
could run ind never looked behind het Not. 
more than a couple of Lows could be got 
down and they do say ninetenths of the 
whole Ict of them poor people are in Davy s 
Jocher by this time * 

* Kught of serway, do you sy? Lhait 
unt a question will be tackled m our day 
Joe, not til lords and ladics and princes 
and princesses we had their turn of cluster 
ing like bees ibout the gingway with their 
sercamns horful 1s them that a heerd do tell 
Bless ee! What do the sinking of an 1mm 
{rant ship or two, ciuse of wint of tule of 
right of seaway make to the Lords and 
Commons? 

‘Sir Wilham stood as xf nailed to the spot, 
with his hewst falling him for fear of what 
had befilen some unbappy \oyagers He 
could make out the talk to refer to 1 collision 
of ships at oc, with great loss of hfe On 

jury he leat a few more detuls that 
night of way, which may be cvcn mort fatally 
neglected or misunderstood on water thin 
on land, had been disregarded or blandered 
over once aguin ‘Two vessels—the one 
foreign the other an Laghsh emgrint ship— 
had run foul of each other m a fog off the 
Walsh coast The foreign: had drawn off 
inde myurcd, ind sailed av ty uke a cowudly 
dcpredator and wanton murderer 1. 
emigrant sip had suddenly parted mdships, 
settled, and sunk, before more than a couple 
of boats could be lowered and put off Ofa 
great ling freight sailmg along without 2 
dream of danger-—no storm in the shy, no 


he there was no 
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ahead, the mother country still in mght—the 
mass had perished 

‘The words “emigrant ship’ caused Sir 
Wilham to clench his teeth to keep in a ery 
Ihe name? There was no doubt of it Lhe 
name was that of the vessel in which his wife 
and her father hed sailed But still there 
wasa ghmmer of hope Two boat loads of 
passengers had escaped Boats from other 
ships on the same course might have picked 
up such of the shipwrecked men and women 
43 could swim, or heep themselves wfloat for a 
‘space, ma sea “as calm asapond” Nay, 
at was reported that some persons m the 
emigrant ship at the moment of collision 
had leapt on board the other vessel, which 
had taken itself off 

There was no printed hst as yet of the 
passengers saved, but it would be published 
as soon 28 authentic mtelligence could be 
procured , and there would be no dificulty 
m reaching th. little village on the Welsh 
coast, the nearest point to the acene of the 

it 


Sir Willam made onc in a terror stricken, 
half despunng httle crowd of relations an 
fxn Scarcely — Friary te Pang 

temporary parting, they hurmed in hot 
haste to the locahty of the disaster to ascer 
a baet parting had aes for ever m eas 

and to exchange the passing pang for 
the weeping which would not be comforted, 
for those who were not 

Ihe tale conveyed to Liverpool was found 
substrntially correct ‘There was still great 
unccrlainty with regard to the fate of mdi 
viduals , but the many bodies already washed 
on shore served not merely as grievous con- 
firmation to the heavy loss of life but bore 
melincholy testimony to the final chapter in 
the history of not a few men and women 
aa, Wiham received La answer 10 the 

ghastly row of corpses he inspected = It 
ume to him in the spectacle of a drowned 
young woman of fine physique, with a mar 
mage ring on the third finger of one brown 
hand = She had op « dark dress, with which 
had been worn a bnght-coloured neckerchief 
stll knotted about the throat ‘The mch 
colour had been washed ont oe cheeks 
and lips, the grey eyes looked up without 
speculation in their congealed depths But 
mark on the sull 
face, and there was eternal peace in the breast 
which heaved no longer He had followed 
her fall of justifiable anger, but there was no 
room for anger or for anything save immea- 
surible sorrow when he overtook her, Of 


heaving, tossing tea neither rocks norbreakers | what use had been the splendid strength 
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winch bad not preserved the brave hfe for a 
little hour? She had saved another from 2 
more dangerous pond than that pond-hke 
se1, but she conld not save herself. 

had he not been at hind to repay the hfe 
she had given back to him? Was it always 
to be thus in his history, that the women 
who saved him were to suffer and dic as 
their part m the salvation ? 

Old Abe’s body was not to be found, and 
without waiting to search for it, Sx William 
cid indeed carry home his wife to Wintehills, 
but it was in her coffin, There was a great 
talk, much scandal, and some pity excited by 
her untimely end | ‘There was a funeral at 
Whutchills to which some of Su Wilkam's 
neighbours and social equaly~among them 
Mi. Hollis—came uninvited, and to which he 
himself bade those of the Quarry men who 
had been Hono1's relations and fends, But 
though the widower, silent and stern m his 
suflering, ordered that the late Lady Pnwaite’s 
remaining kmdred and forma associates 
should return with bim to the house and have 


teficshmenty set before them, he himself cid heart, 


not cat or drink with them, and he took his 
Jast leave of his guests on the threshold. 

“You were no true fmendy to Lady 
Chwaite,” he said coldly , she owned it at 
the last You know she quitted the county 
without saying good-bye to one of you 
You are no fiends of mine that I should 
ever seek lo see you again—suil I have had 
you hee today, because blood is thicker 
than water, and because, admitting my own 
musdoings, I bear no ill-will to you. And if 
you can pomt out at any time o way im which 
1 can really help you, I will do it, for her sake 
who was a link between us, since she, my 
wile, counted kin with you.” 

the Quarry folk departed, discomfited and 
affronted. ‘Ihey wanted none of bis help, 
or his sauce either. What was he to come 
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tt over them with his taunts and lectures? 
they blustered amongst themselves. They 
supposed they were not to have another 


‘Why blow out when old Abe's carcase cast up. 


He was to be Luned like adog But they 
would not suffi at. They would bury old. 
Abe like one of themselves, and dink them: 
scves bind im bis honom, to shame the 
turn-coit squite, with bis wet and his dry 
bouts, his sinning and repenting 

But m spite of Su Wilham’s clots ant 
offers of rewaid the semains of old Abe never 
“ castup," so.as to be disposed of bonomably 
or dishonourably, He either slept a» quietly 
as many another at the bottom of the sua, or 
bis un adentitied body filled a paupai's giave, 
or it was just possible he escaped, and 
vanished into obvurity. Ee had the scere- 
tuvencss, love of mystery, intngue, and sensa- 
tion, the restlessness and fitfuluess merited 
fiom an ancient migratory, predatory race. 
Te had transmitted some of these tiatts to 
uy daughter, itermngled with the head- 
strong ampules of a water, more faithful 
and a more generous tempes, a union 
ed peilous thin the tendencies taken 
singly 

At Abc did survive the dustiuction of the 
Geoficy Hudson, Wns dishke of being looked 
afta, cued for, or, as he would have con- 
sidered, shelved, and perhaps his apprchen- 
sion of Su Walham's anger, because Abe had. 
abettcd hus daughter and furthered the 
scheme which cost her lite, prevented 
the old man from ever reporting himself to 
us son in-law, and cluming his assistance 
Like a waif, or the wild, bury cteatme pf 
the woods, which the little exgamckeper 
had first appeared to the master on whoin he 
had preyed, Abe diifted away into oblivion, 
replucd, as his predecessors the squatters 
had bien, by mor reasonable and steadier 
sons of the soil, 
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J HEARD beneath my fect the sharp clear nng 
Of grading rail and wheel, 

Ticlt, as on we sped with rush and swing, 
‘The camage sway and reel. 


Ontunde, the metals on the other trick 
Like two thm hghts wore seen, 

Abead, the wgnals, m 2 ground of black, 
Glunmer'd red, white, and green 


Tsaw from windows, ax af hang in ar, 
‘Mid handles gleaming white, 


Pointsmen that clutch'd and diew the levers there, 
‘And set the pouts aright 


At tumes from out the dak there ronr’d and ciash’d 
‘With sudden whistle blast 
An cogme, end a gleammg bead-hght flash'd 
e ‘moment, then shot past, 


‘But not unl J sax, as to a and 
“Misty with whihng steam, 
‘Dauner and stoker on the foot-plate stand 
Ghosthhe, as m a dream, 
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Then all my thoughts began to wander out 
‘Lo meet the march of time, 

‘With all hus tnumphs poets rave about 
And prophery in rhyme: 


‘The higher man, the broader laws to bes 
‘The hte of latger powers, 

A farlong farther from the moaning sea 
‘Of what to-day 3 ows 


‘Tal, frooght with wonder at such Alas totl, 
‘Wherever I might turn, 

A voice said, ! We are passing sacred soil, 
The Field of Bannockburn.” 


“The Field of Barnockbnea,” thot name to me 
‘Came like 2 spell of might, 

Lrese and pat the window down, to see 
That glonous spot by mght. 


Abel, the dark, 4s 10 a audden breeze, 
‘Went swaying up and down, 

Uchund, but faint and dim, by twos and dhrees, 
‘The hgbts of Surking town. 


‘To nght and left ¥ shot an eager glance; 
‘A heavy, murky wall 

Rove up, and aprecd a drear and cold expanse 
Of darkness over all: 


Not overall, for, when the stoher dre 
‘The furnace doors aput, 

‘A shaft of hght rose upward, and shot throagh 
‘The clouds like rome buge dart, 


‘Thea I drew back, bat as I took my seat 
‘My former dream was gone, 

‘The wron mau underneath my fect 
‘Sang with anotber tone, 


The roar of wheel on rail hd now become 
One long continuous tread 

Of durty thous ind men by trump and drum 
‘To battle sternly led 


‘The engne's whutle was the trampet shout, 
‘The mughty battle ery, 

‘Calhng on men to aternly face about, 
‘And for their counby die, 


My blood was up, I saw the standard shake 
Its folds npon the breete, 

‘And men from out the hervy columns break 
‘Aad fall upon their knees. 


Toaw the ghiter of an axe on high, 
And keen (0 overwhelm, 

Flash like x sodden bolt fiom out the shy, 
‘And crush a shmung helm ; 


‘A wor-stoed rearmg with bu nosinia burst, 
And eye-balls gleaming white, e 
Rosh from beneath bas falling ruder, first 
‘Fruit of the comung fight; 


‘Then rolling onward fall of death and doom, 
‘A flood of chivalry, 

‘Lend on by streaming flagu that rose hike spuine 
‘Shook from 4 roarng sea; 


A billowy sca of ateeds and rnders gum 
‘Maul to the very hps— 

‘Lach one the bearer of some doom, like him 
Tn the Apocalypse, 


A sound of cutting hoofs that mar and smule 
‘The turf, along deep roar, 

Asafa muffled ocean smole by mght 
‘Upon an uncen shove! 


‘From nght to left wath trumpet blast and blare, 
A gleam of Enyhish steel 

‘Sweeping on therty thousind Scotchmen there, 
On fire from head to heel! 


On, om they came. At last they reach the pits, 
A quivet and a shock 

Breala through the front ranh, as a rive. splits 
Upon a stubborn rock 


‘Then with one shout chat quiver'd wath tts wrath, 
Our Scottush ons leapt, 

And, he a torrent from its mount 
‘Down on the foe they swept. 


A dlash of sword and spear, of uhield on shold, 
‘The flash of eye to eye, 

‘Wherein was bat one thought, to Leep the uid, 
Or loving xt to die! 


So went the storm of battle fever red 
‘From thinning rank to rank ; 

The cweless errth bencath the heaps of dead 
‘Ther lifeblood slowly drank. 


A waver through tie English hosts, and then, 
Like some retreating sea, 

They fled and, fleeing, left their heaps of slam, 
And Scolland once sore free. 


Hark! that long shout from thousands as they yearn 
‘To make thew hearts ax one, 

‘That shout has made thus Field of Bannockbuna 
Anothur Marathon! 


wake up fiom my dream. I hear no more 
The 





path, 


Preval, 
Nor underneath my feet the sush and roa. 
Of wheels upon the rax!. 


Far other mune now » mune again; 
‘The battle clangours cease, 
‘Wath all the weer years that profler men 
‘The white remulis of peave, 


For lol T hear on exther atde of me 
‘The busy tramp of feet, 
Aad, bike a lower lane of stars, 1 see 
‘The hghts of Prnces Street. 
‘ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
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CHAPIER XLIX —“VICIORIOUS IN A S1KINE 
WHERE ONCL HE FAILED” 
" Foraserly 


Mie turned his Face ape me quick 
cad tae fe Teagan eh” 


Att ead fatbue? 


D° people, when they lose their presence 

of mind, a/ways do the thing that they 
ought not to have done? May not a service- 
able snstinct take the place of the lost mind? 
Surely the smpulses that come of a life 
habit of ngbt feeling, sensible thinking, can 
not always be wrong when called inata crisis 
It seems probable that many a one who gets 
exedit for presence of mini in an emergency 
might be willing to confess that mind had 
nothing to do with the matter at all A 
shock, a stun, scattered senses, a passionate 
desire to be doing sometbing—that 1s all 
that can be remembered, though the people 
praise you ever so Jondly. 

Genevieve Bartholomew remembered no 
thing afterwards but the sight of the dark, 
still form lymg on the studio floor between 
the retumed pictures : 

‘Though she forgot all else she could 
never forget that, She did not know that 
she had called to her father in deépairing, 
beseeching tones, implonng him to speak , 
that she had tned to lft the grcy head from 
the floor, that finding herself unable to 
do more than that, she had placed it on a 
cushion, and had covered the still prostrate 
figure with rugs. This was all done m 
the first moment of distraction and terror. 
‘Then the girl went dying through the or- 
chard, and away up the snow covered field 
paths to Hunsgarth Hages, just ag she had 
dressed herself for her mornmg’s work, she 
had not stayed even to snatch a hat or shawl 
But the keen frosty air had no chillnesa in it, 
the sun nsing silently upon the earth had no 
beauty, The whole world had one 
vision—a vision of a dark figure lying htcless, 
and left alone 

Her hands were clasped she was praying 
passionately and audibly as she went upward 
But her voice ceased presently. When she 
ieached the Hagg» she could not speak at all. 
She could only stand there, white, breathless, 
stricken with horror, and pointing dowaward 
toward Netherbank 

“Tt 19 your father?” Dorothy Craven said, 
taking the girl’s half-frozen hand. “I'l be 
ready in ‘3 minute,” 
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“Come—come now! . And your boy, 
Hanson, he will go for a doctor . . . Come, 
oh, come now!” 

‘Lhey went down together, Mis Craven 
and Genevieve, runnmg, hunying breath- 
lessly across the fielus, Okl Joseph Craven 
cume to the brow of the hull, “Lh, but it's 
hu,” he saad, smuling in his gentle, unmeaning 
way “It’s her wi’ the bonny gold har, She 
sudn’t ha come out w1’ that bonny ha when 


long the snaw’s all white upon Langbarugh Moor.” 


No change had passed upon the prostrate 
man—none thit coukl be discerned by a 
glance, but Genevieve perceived, with an 
intense thrill of yoy, that the pulse gave faint 
signs of a faint vitality, She chafed the thm 
hands tenderly, and bathed the helpless head. 
Dorothy had brought some brandy, and she 
set herself to administer tt with a slow and 
cautious persistency that had its reward 
atJast. ‘Ihe grey, weary eyes unclosed, the 
ashen hps parted—there was a moment of 
recompense for many moments of il! 

Full life came back slowly. Privation had 
told upon the man’s strength more than he 
bunselt knew. But by and-by, when Gene- 
vieve bad lighted the fire and drawn the sofa 
forward, he was able to reach it He was 
lying there when Dr, Armitage came, Doro- 
thy had gone up to look alter things in the 
cottage. The two pictures had been put 
away out of sight, the studio had been made. 
to look tidy and cheerful, to seem warm and 
comfortable, There was not much, save the 
look on Genevieve Bartholomew's face, to 
give extraneous evidence as to the stun and 
agony that the morning had brought. 

Dr. Armutage was a man whom it was 
good to have near you in such 2 moment, 
Mis, Caton wasin the habit of saying that he 
was the most unynofessional professional man 
she bad ever se.n, lus may be conceded 
so far as bis manner weat. hough you had 
stood by a dozen sick beds with him, you ded 
not associate hum with the sickness, or with 
the gloom, but rather with ull alleviatny, 
things—the smiles, the sma!l pleasantries,’ 
the newest bit of lively news, the first hope 
he had given you, the fast laugh he bad bid 
over your too fearful despondency. If he 
hid been sith you ma dark moment, you 
only remembered hi» skill, his quiet strength, 
his untuthng sympathy. 

He was a tall, grey-haired man, with a look 
of out-door life upon bus russet cheek, He 
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‘had met Genevieve many a time by the bed- 
sides of the poor people of Murk-Manshes; 
and he came into the studio with the arr of 
an old fnend. 

“Good morning, Miss Bartholomew,” he 
sad, shaking hands hearuly, and making the 
nyost of his opportunity for reading hei face. 
“I'm rather sory to have a patient at Nether- 
bank 1 suppose you are imding that you 
are hardly yet acclimatised Certamly this 
cold weather 1 very trying” 

‘Then he sat down with a careless swing in 
one of the uncoinfortable ant.que chairs near 
the sof. Bartholomew was sittng up, lean- 
ing forward ina tued, weary way “I feel 
‘very much ashamed of myself,” he sad smuhng, 
and looking more wan forthe mile “To 
thnk of my having brought you out here at 
this ume of day |” 

It was a perplexing case for a doctor , and 
one that required careful thought before any 
satisfactory diagnosis could be artived at. 
‘The prostration of strength was only too evi- 
dent, and the fact that there had been a 
sudden mental shock was evulent also—this 
Bartholomew himself confessed, as he {elt 
bound to do, while Genevieve sit by him, 
holding hs hand, and trying to keep back 
the slow, hot tears that came to her relief, 

“Te will all come out, I am aftard,” the 
artist ead with gavering lps. “1 would 
keep st quiet af 1 could, but the man who 
brought the picturcs back, and put them 
down at my door this morning, will birdly 
Aeep such a matter secret I fancy he was 
a Thutheld Abbas man.” 

“Did he say anything, father?” Gene- 
vieve asked with white lips, and eyes that yet 
Jooked through a mist of teas. 

“Yes, dear; he had a message, a brief 
message to give Mr. Richmond’s compl 
ments, an’ he’s sent them pretur’s back.’ 
‘That was all the man said, but he looked 
mote. I shall not soon forget his look. If 
ever man was ashamed of bys errand, he was 
ashamed. There was another man in the 
lane below, J think , indeed there must have 
been. ‘The pictures are too large to have 
been biought even from the village by one 
man... But 1 cannot tell, 1 was fechng 
famt, 1 had not slept all mght; an1 I bad 
come down here to see if the air would revive 
me 1 had only just come when 1 heard a 
kmoch at the door, The pictures were stand 
ing there, and the man with them. That is 
all Lremember. Itwas a lind of climax, I sup- 
pose, the insult and the huunhaton comiug 
after long anxiety... . Butatisovernow 1 
shall be‘all right in an hour or two.” 
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“Say 2 day or two, or a week or two,” anid 
Dr. Armirage. “Tam not given to saying 
things bhely to depress people, but I want 
you to tuke care of yourself alittle, thats all. 
I shall ook to Muss Bartholomew for help if 
Lhave to enforce obedience.” 

‘ You do not mean to say that of I can 
rh, 1 may not?” 

““T mean to say that you may not wok, 
that you may not think, and thet you must 
take an abundance of extra nounshment. . . 
I shall speak to Miss Bartholomew about 
that before I go.” 

‘Di. Ammtaze made no comment concem- 
ing the confidences that had been made to 
him. Comment was not in his way, He was 
nota silent man, but he was capableof silence, 
especially i anything mopressed him. If he 
were impressed now, he did not say 50, but 
he sat with a certain look on his face which 
Spoke very eloquently of private opimons. 
ibys thing that he had heard was not all new 
to him it was new to no one in the neigh 
bourhood of Murk-Manshes, and he was not 
sorry to see and hear the painful truth for 
himself. He knew that he had stepped as 
it were into the very middle of a piece of 
tragic circumstance, but he asked no ques- 
‘trons as to the beginning, and he could wait 
for the end, It was enough Jor bum that he 
was in possession of the facts as they siood 
at present. 

“It as the insult, the humiliation,” the 
artist had said, but Di. Armtage made bm 
own addimons to this, ‘Lo him, as to all other 
doctors, many questions not medical were 
presented for consideration, and though no 
man could be less given to mterference, he 
‘was not a man to put aside an obvious duty 
because it happened not to be, strictly speak- 
ang, 2 professional duty Jt appeared to hin 
that such a one was beiore him now, 

“You will understand me,” he said to 
Genevieve as she went with bim up the 
orchard “I do not desire to know anything 
more than I know already. But at seems to 
me, that placed as you are at present, I 
‘ought to try to be of some use to you. 1 
mention xt to you rather than to yout father 
because he must not be haancd. Keep 
him from thinking of this afluir as much as 
possible.” 

“You are not alarmed for lim now?” 
Genevieve ashed, with a sudden new anuety 
commy into her eyes, a sudden flush of fear 
spreading over her white fave. 

‘There was a perceptble pause, 

“I thmk it ooly my duty to say to you 
that the attack of this mornmg has been of a 
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more eritical natare than I admutted while 
speaking to your father. , . I do not say this 
to alum you, but to impress upon you the 
fact that he will require to be careful He 
ought to have absolute rest from anzicty. As 
soon as he 1s fit for work I shall encourage 
lnm to begm at once, and it may be that he 
‘will throw off all this much more easily than I 
thmk, $o I repeat, don’t be alarmed, and 
spre him all the mental disquietude he may 
Lt spared. ... Now you will understand 
awmore clearly why it 1s that I want you to 
have some help. And mnce 1 have no time 
to spare, pardon my bievity, Would you like 
to have Mr, Kiraoswald’s advice in this 
mutter? If so I will nde round that way, or 
‘sould you prefer that I should call at the 
Rectory as I pass, and ask Canon Gabnel to 
come over?” 

‘A quick blush that was more of pain than of 
mui Icn shame surged over Genevieve's cheek 

“Tt will be easier for you to call at the 
Rectory,” she said m quiet, indifferent tones 

‘The doctor amid, then he sad “ 
bye” m his hearty, cheery fashion, and rode 
off, Chinktng 1t pitiful that a woman so young, 
80 beautiful, so regal-loohing, should be 
buried in such a place as that, and buried 
under such a weight of sorrow too “It I 
were Kirkoswald she shouldn't stay there 
another week,” he saul to himself “But 
after all, the rumour that mentions the two 
names in @ breath may be only an idle one 
Rumour has been very busy about Nether- 
bank of late ‘The picture affair 1s an odd 
‘one, but easy to be seen through It is no 
question of price—the ideas absurd = Think 
ot young Richmond canng for Gfty guineas 
more or less! It 1s only too evident that the 
paintings don’t give satislaction—and poor 
Lattholumew can’t be expected to see that, 
much less to admitit . . . 1 wonder what 
huldo? ‘The most dignified thing would 
be to put the pictures into the fire, and never 
mation them agan 1 should hke to see 
tha first though ” 

$o the doctor was thinking as he went 
down between the white, sparkling hedgerows 
Gxuevieve had stopped for 2 moment in the 
Aiiehen to speak to Mis» Craven, who was 
gong home. “I must go,” she sud, “I've 
Tut the milk stannin’ tm the pails, 1 badn’t 
evn got it siled But Il be back afoie 
Jong. An’ Keturah'll be here afore I get 
down again.” 

“ You have sent for her? * 

“Of course I've sent forher Fve sent 
Hanson, an’ he'll feteh sone grocenes an’ 
things back with bim, an’ leave ‘em here as 
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he passes. Ile doesn’t know but what you've 
sent for ‘em, 0 don't you say ‘at you didn’t 
‘An' what are you ayin' for? It be all 
nght” Then Dorothy laughed, but the tears 
came into her own eycs 2s she did so. 

“It's allus the poor ‘at helps the poor,” 
she said, clasping Genevieve's proficiet hand, 
“You've done me many a good turn afore to 
dry, an’ I make no doubt but youll do me 
many another, Not ‘at I'm dom’ aught now 
with an eye to what you'll do when you're 
mistress o Usselby Hall.” 

“Oh! don’t say that, Miss Craven, don't 
even think at, please,” the girl begged. She 
was cnmsoning through her tears, her lips 
were tremulous, “Perhaps st will never be 
Ido not think it will ever be But I will 
not forget—I will never forget that you have 
been my frend when I had no other.” 

Then she went smfly down the orchard 
agam ‘The sun was shining clearly now; 
diamonds were diapping from the apple- 
boughs, the red rose hips were gleaming 
throagh the white snow, the birds went 
fluttering timudly away out of the ivy that was 
upon the little porch In the open doorway 
her father was standing. 

‘The girl's heart leapt and bounded with a 


great joy. 

“Oh, Iam gladt Yam very glad, but = 
at wise, father?” she sad, going up to hi 
putting her two hands on hi shoulders, ans 
holding up ber smilmg, trembling lips to be 
kussed “You are to obey— you are to obey 
me: Dr Arnautage says 60. And I order a 
sofa, with cushions, and the new novel that 
Mr Kirkoswald brought, and the cups of tea 
that are going to be brought by and-by. Oh, 
come 10, come in, and let us be glad together, 
and happy together. . . Try to look happier, 
my father 1" 

‘It was not simple unhappiness, simple de- 
spondency that was written on Bartholomew's 
face, and Genevieve was quich to perceive 
that it was not There was a new look there, 
a deeper gravity, a deeper quiet, 

And he art ‘there was a feeling that 
tis stucho where the two pictures stood was & 
room where some dead thing was lying, 

“Is there a fire in the siting room?” he 
ashed. 

“ Yes." Genevieve rephed. “‘There 1 a 

fire Mss Craven has madest And 
there 1s your easy chair, and Prince Camaral- 
zaman 1s singing as af he had some special 
reason for singing You will go there? It 
willbe better ., Suall l lock the studio door?” 

“Yes, dear, lock it, please, anc put the 
blinds down.” 
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CHAPTER L.—WORDS WHICH LIFT UP OXE 
CORNER OF THE VEIL. 


“The Tune chanty, of which the Cep of the Commevion 
longs ts the whole 


w thecmbim, belongs ure Le recover 
that Holy Cup that real’ 1 le-blood af the ren 
squst worthy af all tbe Cavalry of ear tne, warthy of al 
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Tusy went up the orchard together, the 
father’s pale thn band within the daughter's 
arm. Some of Genevieve's doves were wheel- 
™s about over the apple boughs, the two 
white ones were cooing on the window sill 
‘Within there was a yellow rose-tree m bloom , 
at had only one rose, but that was something 
an late November; and the sunshine upon 
ite creamy petals seemed to crown it for 
reward, 

They sat down by the fire, Genevieve on 
& footstool at her father's feet, her head 
resting upon his knce, It was a time to be 
silent, but the silence was eloquent im its 
sympathy, sts comfort, its periect under- 
blanding. 

Rehef from a great strain, 2 it and 
sudden shock, is happiness m itself, That 
one may be at peace is matter for a gratitude 
that 19 almost rapture. 

Presently Keturah came, There was a 
tear Rlstening a her round sped eyes , 
but she wiped it quickly away because Joe 
‘Hanson was there with Muss Craven's butter. 
bishet tull of packages, and also because 
Canon Gabriel was coming along the path- 
way through the field, ‘Lhe old man seemed. 
paler and more fragile than ever as he entered 
the hittle sitting room where Bartholomew sat 
holding his chill hands to the fire. 

“T shall Jeave you toentertain each other,” 
Genevieve said, “Tam going to make some 
beef tea, Then I shall come and expect to 
‘be entertained in recogmtion of my services 
+ ©» Rather, you will not let Canon Gabriel 
ms my chattering tongue |” 

“Then don’t stay long enough to be 
mussed, dear,” said the artist, speaking as if 
at were a pain to him to muss her at all He 
looked up at the Canon as the door closed, 
and the Canon understood the look. 

“The wind 1s tempered for you, my fnend,” 
the old man said, seating himself opposite to 
Bartholomew. 

Yes but the winds a hitle rough,” said 
the younger man. ‘Lhen, after a pause, 
added, “ Lell me how much you know about 
tts roughness?” 

“How much I know! Well, you re- 
member how much I knew when we spoke 
of this matter before—was it a fortnight ago? 
«+.T have heard nothing further untd 
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this morning, until Dr, Armitage poured bis 
indignation into my ears,” 

“He was indignant? . . Sorrow is not 
all sorrow, The man who his but the sym- 
pathy of ope frend 13 not left without assure 
ance” 

“You can feel that? Then one need not 
‘sorrow for you as one sortows for those who 
have no hope... All the same, this tnal 
must have its own keenness.” 

“1t seemed to have until this morning.” 

# And since?” 

Bartholomew paused before he replied. 
‘He was recalling the events that had hap- 
pened to him since daylight had spread 
‘across the frosty shies. 

“Since the stroke fell, I have not for one 
moment recognised the weight of it,” he said. 
“TI had no time to recognise it before un- 
consciousness came down, and since that I 
have had no inclination ‘to dwell upon 1t. 
+ «+ Genevieve 1s feeling it far more than 1 
am, Feeling seems almost dead within me 
at present , but it 18 not so with her, She 1s 

juring at the highest pot of endurance, 
If you can say one word to help her, then, 
for Heaven's sake, say it before you go.” 

Almost as he spoke Genevieve came in, 
‘bnoging a little china tray with a china cup 
full of beet tea. 

“Was there ever anything so danty?” 
she sad, kneeling on one knee, and turning 
the tray so that the morsels of dry toast 
should he under her father's hand... . 
“And now I am going to talk to Canon 
Gabnel,” she added, seating herself on her 
own ittle chair in front of the fire, She still 
had her tennis apron on with its embroidered 
spray of clemats all acrosa it. Her cap had 
been thrown aside some tune during the 
morning. She leaned herhead back against 
the chair ; her lips quivered, her eycs closed 
weatily ; then the tears began to drop slowly 
over her face, ‘ihey would not be kept back 
any longer now. 

They were quite silent tears; and secing 
that they were tears of relief the Canon made 
no efiort to check them. He took Gene- 
vieve's hand in hs, and stroked at gently and 
tenderly as he would have stroked the hand 
of a sick child, 

“Tt has all been so steange!” she sad 





he presently, speaking out of the middle of her 


own résumé of things, “It bas been so un- 
expected, so unaccountable, so unforgivable!” 

“Unforgivable?” the Canon repeated, 
lifting his fine spuntual face with a look of 
Are you finding yourself unable 


‘surprise, 
to forgive?” 
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“Yes,” said the girl, seeming as if the 
question had roused her to & newer and more 
passionate pain, “Yes: I must tell the 
truth, 1t will do me good to tell the truth, 
since it hurts me to keepit. I am feehng 
full of unforgivingness, full of bitterness, full 
of resentment. Ihey have been so hard, 
these people. There was the long silence, 
the refusal to answer my father's letters, 
though he wrote so quietly, so patiently, 
that was an insult that was difficult to bear, 
bay, 1t was more than that, if was an oppres- 
sion, ‘They could not know that we wanted 
the money to buy bread, but they must have 
known that my fathe: did not paint pictures 
to amuse himself, And now this last blow, 
this worst wrong, this worst mustice, could 
they have done it m a more cruel and sting- 
img way?.... ‘The deed was theus, the 
stroke that lad my father low, but st 15 not 
ther mercy that has brought him back to 
Infe, not their goodness that 
tome. Can I evertorget ? 
give? ... But help me, help me xf you can, 
for tt 1 such a musery as I have never known, 
this hardness that is un me, this indignation, 
this ceaseless sense of embittered feeling. 
Thoughts pass through my bram that I dare 
not look at, dure not acknowledge even to 
myself, . . . Deliver me from them ; deliver 
me if you can, Say something to make me 
feel as if I could foigive *” 

“You want to forgive,then?™ the old man 
asked, speaking very quietly. 

“Yes," the gul said, clasping her hands, 
trying to keep back a fres! “tow of tears. 
“Yes, 1 do want to forgive them. I would 
iff could. And I want to do it now before 
the sense of wrong wears itself out ‘Lhere 
ws no virtue in the forgiveness that comes of 
forgetfulness,” 

“Then it 1 because you haow forgive- 
ness to be a duty that you desire to arnve 
att?” 

“It m only partly that,” Geneneve said. 
But, of couise, 1 beheve that it 1s a duty, 
1 have always thought that forgiveness of a 
person who had gnevously and dehberately 
injured another, and had never repented of 
the injury, was the hardest duty the Chratian 
ceed demands.” 

“(And you know my opinion, that it 1s as 
at were the very core and centre of 
Chnistianity ?” 

“Yes; I have not forgotten the day m 
Soulignl Bight. All chs morning the words 
have been ringing in my ears, ‘ The love that 
toneth not account of ent? But let me speak 
an 


the truth, let me confess that I not 


fare ham Deck 
Lever for- Greek 


g8r 
only taking account of evil, 1 am overcome 
of it” 


“ Let me speak, dear,” Bottholomew mter- 
posed. He was sitting hstening quietly, bis 
clasped hands resting upon the arm of his 
chau, “Let me speak. I think, beng a 
Iutle excited, you are disposed to exaggerate 
your lfecng, Let me ask one question 
Tf xt were m your power to do any injury to 
ether Mr, Richmond or to his sister, would 
you doit? Take time to reply.” 

“Would I myure them?” Genevieve ex- 
claimed, takmg no ume at all. “No, cer 
tunly, You knew that, my father, before you 
ashed. Unforgrveness does not mean a 
desire for revenge. If any opportunity for 
doing them a kindness were to come in my 
way, I should probably be even mote anxious 
to do at than if they had never hurt us or 
pamed us at all. Sometimes I think that 
persistent revenge is dying out from among 
human passions. It scems to belong to 
Iterature.” 

“T fear that 1s taking too favourable a view 
of matters,” said the Canon. “Iam afraid 
that with the eacalnvated. the ssolated, 
revenge may sul acquire power enough to 
become a meoenania,” r 

Bartholomew looked at him intently as he 
spoke. Was there any hidden cueaning ints 
Wg upon present events underlying the 
Canon’s words? Did he 1emember the re- 
make he bad made months ago concerning 
the onficting pasuons and emotions wiitten 
‘on the face ¢ Judas, remarks made even 
while discerning an unintended likeness an 
the features and expresston of the face on the 
canvas? “Itag he Miss Richmond!" Me. 
‘severne had said, aod no one had coat 
dicted him. 

“Perhaps you arc right,” Genevieve sud, 
answunng Canon Gabriel. “But you will 
believe that I am not revengeful, that I 
have Do desire to see my fathers wrongs 
‘avenged in apy way.” 

“ What do you dese?” ashed the Canon. 
What 1s your highest and strongest wish?” 

“My highest wish of all 1s that Mis Rich- 
mond, or Mr. Richmond, or bothof them 
together, might come down and way, * We 
are sorry for all thus pain?” 

“And what excuse, what motive would 


practical, you wish them to wge for having caused the 


pam?” asked Barthoiomew. 

“I would wish them to tell the truth, 
whatever the truth may be, Ib all is as I 
suspect, Miss Richmond would say, beg in 
a regretful and human mood, '[ have cume 
down to explain, to tell you that my biother 
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gave these commissions thoughtlessly, that 
our silence was the result of an 
carelessness about small things that do not 
concern ourselves, that not understanding 
the value of works of art, and considering the 
price of the pictures to be above their worth, 
we returned them, not dreaming for a 
moment that tt would really mitter to Mr. 
Bartholomew whether we kept them or not, 
and that now we have discovered that our 
carelessness and aloofness has caused you 
distress, we are anxious to mike such atone 
ment as we may.’ . . Ihere! you have my 
bighest notion of the good that could come 
‘out of all this evil.” 

“And from that time there would be no 
more unforgivingness? " 

Thue would be no more unforgming- 
ness Ahere would” be comprehension, with 
@ hugh admuation on my past for the man or 
woman who could confess to having erred in 
understanding ” 

“Then my advice,” aad the Canon, “is 
simply this, that you should suppose that the 

mmonds would do all that you dream 
might be done if thew human culture had been 

25 to lead them to the co xeption of it. 
kor my own pat I have little but pity for 
them in this oiatter, supposing it all to be as 
you say, and I think ut very probable that 
your suppositions may be currect. hey are 
not so low down in the seve of humanity, 
but they must feel a great deal more than 
they seem to feel. I pity them, the uneasy 
remorse they must hive, that they will 
certainly bave when they hear of your fathers 
dInesa, the consciousness of an essential 
vulganty in the deed, the ulter unsatis 
(actormess of such a victory as they probably 
imagine themselves to have gained. Pitying 
them, I could only pray for them, as one 
wan for all those who despitefully use one. 

that—prayer for them Pray not only 
that you may be enabled to forgive them, 
but that you may see the result of your 
prayers for their welfare in their continued 
prospenty, their contmued safety, their in- 
creased happiness, their eddinonal peace. 
Pray for, theur worldly good frst, then for 
then hugher good. It 1s sot,mpossible m 
the Hrondeace of God that you ishowia be 
penmilcd to see outcome rayers 
fade fom such a motive as yours woul be, 
‘That once discerned. you will no longer find 
yourselt praying for power to torgive.” 

Even as the old man spoke tt seemed as uf 
the wild waves of intolerant mmpulse were 
stiled a httle. 1¢ was easier to think 
of the people who had caused all this suffer- 
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ing, easier to beleve that her father might 


wal come out from it unhurt, perhaps even with 


‘no smell of fire upon his garment, 

“Tt is always so,” said the Canon, in 
answer to some remark of Genevieve’s “It 
1s always so. Chnst speaking to His dis 
ciples spoke of two conditions on which their 
prayers should be answered. His followin 
‘ere to have faith, and they were to forgive 

“And when ye stand praying, forgive, if Jé 
hate aught o,ainst any! 

“ And we all of us have the feeling within. 
ourselves that when we are at peace with the 
world it 1s far easier to enter ito the perce 
that 1s between God and our own souls—that 
4, OF may be—it 1s never bioken by Him. 

“But I did not come only to try to com- 
fort you with words,” the old man went on, 
not hesitating, not speaking with dificuly, 
but with a bewuful ese and tranquillity of 
manner. “I cume to try to help, if help 
may be. I need hardly ask you to let me 
try, af you consider that my friendship enuiles 
me tothe puvikge ... In the fast place, 
do you not think that I might call upon the 
Rochmonds, and either explain, or ask them 
to explun? I propose this at 2 venture, not 
knowing what you inay be wishing or intund- 
ing to do’ 

“T have hid no ume to intend any.hing 
yee rephed Bartholomew, “But I coud 

lly bear thut any trend of mine should go 
to Yuricll in my name, and entreat the Rich- 
monds to take the pictures now, .. . No, 
that could never be... « Besides, there 1s 
another reason,” he conunued. ben he 
stopped. He could not say that he did not 
dare to think of one so aged, 10 frail, 60 
sensitive, exposing himself to the excitement 
and annoyauice of such an interview as thit 
would probably be It any one weal to 
Yarrell Cioit, st should be Kirkoswald, who 
was stronger, move astute, and would be 
better able to meet the Richmonds on their 
own ground, 

Perhaps the Canon misunderstood the 
sudden pause, the silence, he did not ur,« 
hus offer of help. “If there uw anything’ L 
can do you will not hesitate to ask me," Uc 
said. “And since chit matter a disposd 
of, I will pass ou to the next Lave you 
sold the Ju las, the onginal head, I mean?” 

“No,” sud Bartholomew, smibng. “One 
does not expect to sell pictures in Murk- 
Marwhes, Besides, that was only a study ' 

“But as you know, a most masterly study. 
T have felt motions of covetousness since the 
Girt moment £ saw it. Am I too 
much in asking you to let me have it? 
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“Certainty I will let you have it sf you 
have taken 4 fancy to it .. You must 
leave xt a little while though, tll I get the 
head of the figure finished I mean to finsh 
at now." 

‘There was a litle fnendly difference about 
the price , but the Canon knew the value of 
hus purchase too well to teke st at Bartho 
lomew’s own inadequate appraisement. Of 
course the artist understood the old man’s 
motive in buying it just now, but the Canon 
did not divine to the full all thit his small 
act meant Genevieve knew, and Dorothy 
Craven knew, and perhaps Keturah might 
guess, since there was no more any need for 
anmety concerning the daily bread. Jt was 
ab if a great weight had been lifted off fiom 
every heart under the roof of the thatched 
cottage, a weight that no man nor woman 
may appreciate until they have staggered 
along under at for weary days, and weaner 
nights, until they have learnt that a failing 
pulse means a failing hope, a fatkng enter- 

1st, 4 fulure of the very desire for hfe itself 

jut the lesson once learnt 1s not forgotten, 
and the human being who has it m 1emem- 
brance Jooks out over Gou’s world with eyes 
that sce farther and penetrate deeper, than 
the cycs of the man whose wont earthly trial 
ts the incompetency of hi cook, Some 
koowlcdze 1 power, and some knowledge 1» 
light, and there 1s a knowlcdge that 15 a8 
Purifying as fire from off the altar. 


CHAPTER LI.—-'LEL JOY BREAK WITH THE 
sToRM " 





(8 Memervam 

Anta1 same November afternoon closed in 
darkly and heavily , a wide band of gleaming 
light stretched mght across the outer sa 
edge, the sullen curtain above dropped its 
fringe into the silver, bere was light shin- 
ing somewhere—there 13 always light some 
where, be the day ever so dark where one 
mts drooping for the need of sun 

Though there was no sunshine at Nether- 
bank Genevieve was not drooping She was 
sitting beside her father. [he Pnnce wis 
silent on his perch. The snow was thawing 
fast away, great waterdrops were tackling 
down from the eaves, making the tvy-leaves 
and the bare brown stems of the honcy 
suckle quiver under the heavy dropping: 
The sound of the gurglings and babblings of 
the tiny runlets came even to the fireside of 
the little room m the stubble-ield. 
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“Tew really bke lining im a tent," Gene- 
vieve said, beahing in upon the long quict. 
People do not care to talk who have only 
Just come through the storm. The rush of 
the tempest is shill in ther ears, with the 
sound of the wind that had swept them on 
to the rocks of fateful circumstince. They 
are glad to sit by safe fires, to brood in silence 
upon the danger overpast. 
« To Noel Bartholomew it seemed already 
Ss f the events of the morning had happened 
weeks ago. ‘The anxiety had gone from ins 
face, the nervous apprehensiveness from his 
manner. What appichensivencss was left to 
him now was for his daughter, Had the 
pain passed from his soul only to fall into 
hers? Her little irrelevant semarks did not 
deceive hum. Her care to put ona pretty 
dress, to arrange a dainty tea table did not 
confuse his perception ol things The phy- 
slognomy of soirow 1s untmstakable to eyes 
trained by soirow , and you shall not need to 
tell your tale to one acquainted with guef 
All the afternoon he had thought only of 
her, of that hope that was half a dread 
that he had had concerning her in the spring, 
that had been deferred so strangely all 
through the summer, and now was appi 
rently passing out of all recogminen asa 
disunct idea He had not understood , hu 
had only once asked ns daughter if there 
‘was anything that he might understand , and 
her reply had for the moment almost satis 
fied him. It was not so long ago, only a 
few weeks since she had » “Silence 1s 
not congenial to me, but I would rather 
keep silence in this instance, and you nny 
ine dum too. 1 know that you may trust 


‘That day also had been put farther back 
for Bartholomew by the stress and strain of 
intervening circumstance His own feeling 
m the matter, ns perfect trust, hw perfect 
patience, wos half forgotten What if after 
alt he had to go, to leave his child fnendless, 
penniless, and alone? What then? ... 
There was a great silence in the man’s heat, 
the silence of an mexpressible anguish, 

Even as be endured it he was watching 
her as she moved about the room, placing 
the lamp on the bracket between the windows, 
Iiftang the yellow rose tree to the table, drau- 
ing the curtains, arranging the tea cups, str 
ming the fire into a blaze. The great gry 
dowd cuitan was descending now, dastim., 
in wild ran drops upon the window pane 
the chall wind was commg gustily up from 
the sea. It was the sort of night when 
people awake afresh to zppreciation of their 
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comforts, their protections, their elleviations. 
However unsatafactory their surroundings 
may be at other times they become satisfac- 
tory by such sharp contrast as memory, in- 
spied by rough elements, can present to 
most people on occasion. 

“What a dismal mgbt for those who are 
compelled to be out !” Genevieve was saying 
Her eye had fallen upon the httle Vikeng. 
Was poor Ailsie out? Was she there wancler., 
ing up and down among the rough, dark 
stones, where the white foam was breaking? 
Ihere also, there was trouble, and up at 
Hunsgarth Haggs there was trouble. Dorothy 
Craven's face had gone back to the old thin- 
ness and prleness that it had worn before 
that gleam of brightness had struck her path, 
and though she mace no complaint Gene- 
viev. knew that hope was dead or dying 
within her Had George Kurkoswald for 
gotten Mus Craven? 

Had he forgotten other things? What was 
he thinking? How was he beanng now? 
‘Was he still wetry of endurance, was he stell 
feeling weary of fong silence, long restraint? 
“Tf you are weary, then I am not weary,” 
Genevieve had saul, only a few weeks before 
“Could she say the same thing now?” she 
asked herself, and the answer was, “No, if 
le ask me now J must say J ase weary, ] am 
very weary, and my heart cries out unceas 
ingly that you would put an end to its wean- 
nbs.” 

She had not seen George since the evening 
of the concert Jt was only four days, but 
it Was long cnough for suprise, for pam—a 
pan that had becn felt through all the other 
sorrows that had come thronging into the 
days, Jt was worse to bear because he had 
‘been so kind, so full of tenderness on that 
evening. All the strong sionate love 
within her had gathered uself up to meet the 
xenewed shows of love in lim, She had had 
4 keeling of commng good, coumng joy. Her 
soul had borne itsclt recepvely. She had 
waited for a shower of blessing , but instead 
there had been a very hailstorm of tials and 
‘wron,s and consequent suffenngs But the 
one help, the one countenance that would 
have giscn support above all otgers had been 
wanting, and it was httle wonder that all the 
other pam was undersiruck by emptiness and 
aching. 

She had had no time to brood over these 
things m silence, and it was well that she 
had nob, Put there was time enough for a 
yearnmng between the pounng out of cups of 
tea, for c cry of unsatusGed love while arrang- 
ang the cushtons of her father’s chair, and 
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ig to stroke the grey tired heed that 
seemed to be bowed with a new pathos every 
time she looked at st. She had put bis cup 
of tea on her own httle table by hus aide , the 
rain was still rattling wildly on the window- 
pane , mingled with its deaking there was a 
sound of quick footsteps, of a sharp, decided 
knocking, Keturah’s voice was answering 
George Kurkoswald. 

He came in, seeming now as always, to 
fill the narrow room, to fill 1t with strength, 
and power, and protection against all harm 
andill. It was mpossble that any shadow 
of doubt, of distrust, of displeasure should 
Imger in Ins presence. Some strong and 
fine mdividuahty im the man attested the 
moral purity and rarity of the atmosphere 
about him ‘There was a distressed surprise 
on hus face this evenmg, and the lines in his 
forehead and about hus mouth were eloquent 
of the working of some fervid and absorbing 
emotion 





He hardly spoke in his surprise, Bartho- 
Jomew’s hp qurvcred humorously under his 
grey moustache. ‘And when she came 
Ddack the dog was a laughing,” he said, offer 
ing bus hand to Kirkoswald’s strong warm 
grasp, soloneal a secretion from ue ia 
‘tuque mytho! poem known as ‘Mother 
Hubbed es 


“So I perceive,” said Kukoswald, “And 
you are equal to quotation?" he asked, look- 
mg uto the grey stricken face before him, 
seeing there evidence enough that the tale 
that had been told to him by Dr Armitage 
bad not been overcharged with colour, 

“Have you dined? Will you have a cup 
of tea?” Genevieve asked, looking up with 
a pale pink colour fittmg across her cheek, 
and the bnght ight of a new gladness in her 


eyes, 

“I had my dinner at one o'clock,” George 
sad. “I dined im the refreshment-room at 
York Stanon. I shall be very glad of a cup 
of tea uf you will give me one.” 

“You have been to York again?” Bartho- 
lomew asked. 

“Yes. ¥ went there three days ago, the 
day after the concert. Poor Warburton bas 
had arelapse,” said George He did not add 
that Mrs. Warburton had telegraphed a httle 
ptematurely in her fright and concer. Her 
husband bad spoken 30 wannly of his fend 
that her first thought had turned toward lum 
1m 3 moment of sudden dread and perpleuty, 
She had begged to be forgiven. She wasin 
a strange place, stiange to her; and she felt 
Tonely and unnerved when her husband was 
ul. “1 am happy when I only know that 
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you are on your way to us,” she had said 
with a tear of thankfulness in her eyes. 

“Then you have not been to Usselby 
yet?“ sad Butholomew. 

“No, I have not been home,” George 
replied, going to the table for the cup of tea 
that Genevieve was pouring out for him. 
“T met Arontage at Gorthwaite Station, he 
was on his way to Market-Studley. 
‘me to teil you that it might be afternoon to- 
morrow belore he found his way to Nether- 
bank” 

“There was a pause, Genevieve was sitting 
so her own low chair with the firelight on her 
See, her bane was on the arm of her father’s 

alr. 

“I suppose Dr, Armitage would tell you 
more than that?” she said, looking up at 
George, with the recollection of the storm and 
terror of the morning im her eyes, and speak- 
ing with @ pathetic vibration in her voice. 

“Yes," rephed Kurhoswald, the look of 
compression coming back to his lips swifly, 
and the limes on his forehead drawing them- 
selves together in @ way that was curious to 
sec. “Yes, he told me more than that, he 
told me all that a discreet doctor might tell 
even to his patient's closest friend. He had 
evidently made up his mnd how much he 
‘might say, and how much he must leave un 
said; and no indiscretion of mine tempted 
hm beyond ushne, [ dare say I didn’t use 
ag much judgment in putting my questions 
ag T might have done. Iwas too—too much 
surprised.” 

“You will find yourself more at liberty 
here,” said Bartholomew, looking up quietly, 
openly, “ Phere 15 nothing m this matter 
that need be kept secret fiom you.” 

And nothing was kept secret, nothing but 
the termbleness of the strain of actual want, 
the long continued insufficiency of food, and 
the distressing pressure caused by a few 
small debts. All else was laid open, die 
closed without exaggerahon, without bitter- 
ness, but “ aad Spreaon of a heen 
surprise, @ still keener perplexity. 

“ Itus the ebsence of motive, or rather the 
obscunty of motive, that exercises me,” said 
Noel Bartholomew. 

“Every one who knows the story will 
explain it for himself,” interposed Genevieve. 
“And the general explanation will be that 
the pictures have not given satusfaction.” 

“Will it be considered a satisfactory way 
of expressing dissatisfaction, the sending of 
the pictures back again without a worl of 
ptevions warning?” asked Bartholomew, 
tha sending a man to put them down at the 
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pamter’s door before the day had farly 
broken?* 


‘The depth of Noel Batholomew’s suffer- 
ing, the tensity of the anguish he was 
endunpg and hiding, had not betrayed stselr 
before. It was betrayed now, not in the 
words used in ashing these questions, but in 
the tone of unutterable cruciation i which 


poke. 
“He leaned lus head back against hrs chur, 
pallid, exhausted. Was that terrible uncon 
sciousness commg down upon him agam? 
Genevieve rose to her feet, and put her arm 
about the ured, trouble-stricken head, Thun 
she pressed her pale hps upon the hot aching 
forehead. 

“It cannot happén agam, my father,” she 
said, m low soft tones. “It 1s over, and other 
things are over, and we shall see, believe me, 
my father, we shall see along hght and peace 
for this strife and darkness Believe, belicve 
that we shall yet see compensation " 

Karkoswald sut silently, silently thinking, 
silently wondering. His own temperament 
was poetic, and therefore artistic un a sense, 

og bim to comprehend where some 
would hive been confounded. He knew 
wel! enough that the brain that expends itself 
an search of beauty, in search of the last ev 
pression and effect of beauty, will have no 
he left wherewith to live the common hfe, 
the life of endurance of human hardness, of 
human shortsightedness, of human grecd, of 
human self-seeking It was not incompre- 
hensible to bm that this man should be 
unable to meet an amount of insolence, of 
humiliation, that a commoner man would 
have passed by witha smile of contempt. It 
was not incomprehensible to him, though he 
did not hnow the worst, that this blow 
should have struch straight to the root of lite 
itself, Peshaps he comprehended it all too 
plamnly for his peace of mnd. Not that he 
‘was thinking of his peace of mind then , on 
the contrary his resolation was leading him 
into the thick of the stuf. 

Fs tme had come, his nme for action, 
for strong determmation, for a fight that 
could but end im fieedom, be the fray ever 
‘so dark and desperate, so he bad to himself 
as be sat there thinking. 

“ You will know that I am at your service,” 
he said presently, ‘‘and you will know that 
my words are not idle words. Action in this 
‘matter is unavoidable now, m the name of 
the common nghts of humanity 1 18 unavoid- 
able... Forgive me for saymg, pethaps 
prematurely, that action i» my duty as well 
as my provilege." 


There was another pause “I think I 
agree with you that some movement 1s desir 
able,” said Bartholomew, who had recovered 
himself, and was leamng forward with his 
hands clasped m the old way on the arm of 
his chair“ Thad resolved upon some step 
I thought of you first, then I thought of 
Montacute, the lawyer at Thurkeld Abbis 
You will know him? Years ago we were 
fends in a certain sense I know him to 
‘be an upnght man ” 

“As upnght as a pular of granite, and as 
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“Ts that your view of hun? [t was never 
mune,” said the artist “£ thought lim 
human above all the lawyers I had ever 
known. I have a firm impression that in 
this matter he would deal humanly.” 

“ What could he do?” 

Bartholomew smiled. “1 know no more 
than a child what he could do But I know 
that if skill or hnowledge could avail, thuse 
things would not be wanting Do you know 
Montrcute at all? He used to amaze me 
{ always thought of him as a man who could 
twme an Act of Parhament round his little 
Ginger with a srile. But it would have had 
to be a very bad act, A right cause was 
safe in his handa always” 

Kurkoswald did not reply atonce, After 
a time he said, “ Perhaps I do not know the 
man as you know him. Our affaira have 
amy been m the hands of Waterland of 
Market Studicy , and, of course, I have left 
them there Once or twice Mr Montacute 
has had to do with matters of ours that weie 
involved, a legal matters always are involved, 
and I heve never known aught of him but 
the upnghtness you speak of All the same, 
he mmpressed me as having an immense and 
intense inflewabihty ” 

Upnghtness must always be inflexible.” 

“True! And, of course, you neither desne 
nor require deviation, All you want 1s jus- 
tice, or rather equity, but the latter us more 
dificult of obtainment than the former * 

The artist closed lus eyes wearily 
He would have been glad if he mmght have 
closed them altogether upon this uksome 
entanglement, the first entanglement of the 
iuud that he had ever known. For him all 
discord had a taint of lowness, an element of 
comimonness, of coarseness. It seemed as 
af this thing weie entering into bis inner hfe, 
moaking havoc there He was but wanting 
Justice, yet if he got it, would :t not seem asa. 
kind of revenge, a kind of victory that would 


be more humilanng any falure? Ob. . 
how weary he was of And b“#—-- 
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thus strong unweared man begging with lind 
earnestness that he might take the burden, 
that he might fight the battle. 

“You shall do as you will," he said, at 
last, in answer to a plea of Kirkoswald's. 
Genevieve had gone out to speak to Ketwiah 
about some supper for her father, the tno 
men went on talking, planning. Bartho- 
lomew wasa hittle anxious about the quiet 
conducting of the matter. When Genevieve 
came back agam, pale, yet smiling, looking 
up with sweet tired ¢)¢3, George was saying— 

“Trost me, what I do, I wilt do quietly. 
T hope I shall be able to come down to- 
‘morrow evening, and tell yo. that the affair 
1s settled one way or another, Don't think 
about it now, if you can, put it away, or if 
you must think of it, think of it as some 
one else’s afar, something with which you 
have no concern" 

To himself he added, “And whea that 15 
settled there will be another matter to be 
settled,’ He looked up mth the thonght, the 
resolution in his eyes, and Genevieve under- 
stood it, or thought that she understood }=He 
was saying again to her, ashe bad said to her 
father, “ Tiust me,’ and he was silently 
adding, “Trust me for more than this, for 
more than 2 small effort to help a friend, 
rust me through the silence, trust me 
through the darkness, trust me for hfe, trust 
me for love, I wall not fail you.” 

And plawly as 2 look could answer, the 
look in Genevieve'’s deep dask cyes said, “I 
now, I know certainly that you will not fail 
me” 

‘All the evening George Kirkoswald lingered 
there by the cottage fireside, He liked the 
brightness, the pleasantness, the warm poetic 
human hfe. + 


“J always think this 1s the most homelike 
home I know,” he said, looking round upon 
the well filled bookselves, the pale corak 
tnted walls, the pretty bght cumtzes, the 
few ornaments, the many evidences of artistic 
mmstincts and occupations, Genevieve had 
on a dark warn-noted dress which made her 
Jook fairer than ever , and her lovely shining 
hair seemed to hght up the place where she 
sat Kukoswald could almost see the tired 
Jook fading away from her face. Ihe sunni- 
ness came to her wnt 3 Tres httle 
quick, bright sayings that he laved zo much 
to hear fell from her bps as they had been 
used to do, It was asif months of dresn 
ness and wearmess had been blotted out in 
the sodden warmth of thus new and unspoken 


‘Even Bartholomew felt and undersiged 
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somethmg of it, the mfluence cameto nm as 

an alleviation. If the moramng had been 

dark, sarely the evening was bright and good , 

surely it held a promise of bnghtness and 
Iness to come. 

Tt was like hstenmg to music, to something 
that bad opened with crashing chords, and 
wild clanging dissonances. [hen when the 
bram was weaned, and the ear deafened and 
pained to the utte:most, all had changed. 

Here was a sweet fire side song, a few 
bars of a restful, mystic harmony that soothed 
like a wind harp, and had power to uphit as 
well as to tranquillse, The partmg words 
were said to this accompaniment. 

When Kirkoswald had gone the music fell 
a little, the strain had loneliness init, the last 
cadence dropped into the moaomg wind, 
and went sighing across the rain-swept fields 
aadly, ttemblingly. 


CHAPLER LUL—" THUS I ENTERED, AND THUS 
160” 


“Dear op, my soul + little tanger yot 
Altle longer to th ‘dim, * 
en RAE 2 NY PUPS Foamay's Odsetey, 


Grorct Airnoswacp looked very resolute 
as he walked over the corner of Langbarugh 
Moor that frowned darkly betneen Usselby 
Hall and Yarrell Croft. It was the day 
after the day that bad been so sadly eventia! 
at Netherbank. ie rain war over. ‘There 
was a supny grey-winte mist lying upon the 
Manshes Beyord there was a grey sea, with 
dark hullcd ships moving north and south. 

To hu dismay, George saw that there 
were two or three drawn up in the 
yard at the back of Yarrell Groft “ There 
are people there, then,” he saxt to bumself 
somewhat impatiently. Nevertheless, he 
wentin he big diawmg room was hot, it 
ba Lard fall of people alkng, ed over 
to luncheon, They were » laughing 
Diana was in anew mood. Her colour rove 
when George went m, and a quick, pleased 
light shot mto her eyes, 

“Now I call this provoking,” she said, 
“Tf I had asked you to come you would 
have declined, Don’t take the trouble to be 
polite , but since you are here, sit down, and 
tay to be sociable for once. Do you know 
that you are getting a dreadful character for 
unsociableness ?” 

All this was rather terrible to George. 

“T think, then, that 1¢ will be only honest 
to say that I came on business,” he replied, 
looking very mtently to Miss Ruchmond’s 
face, and speaking co that his admission 
col be distinctly heard. A cunous litde 
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pause im the general conversation followed, 

hum to add, “ But don’t let me 
intrude either mv business or myself. E 
will come again. Will xt suit you uf I come 
to morrow about this time?” 

“It will suit me well, eminently well. 
After so much pleasure—I may even call it 

at Yarrell,to morrow will be aday. 
of dulness, of unendurable reaction, Come 
tomorrow by all means. Only let tne say, 
I don’t believe m jour business. Our por 
sessions don't touch There m Burkngg 
Beck between Are your going to propose a 
division of the beck? or of the stones at the 
bottom of 11?” 

“T will not go into the question to-day,” 
George saul. He was a little amazed at 
Miss Richmond’ unusual mood Had she 
mistaken bis errand? Had she guessed it 
rightly? It would have been only natural if 
she had guessed it, and xf 20, if ths were 
the cause of the strange change m her, what 
was underlying her conduct towards Bar 
tholomew—Aer conduct, George said to bim- 
self always, never dreaming of referniog an! 
decisive motive to the well dressed and wel 
contented young man who was teachn 

tele to three pretty fniled and flounce. 

m the recem by the window. George 
watched him wonderingly, and somewhat 
compassionately, “It was not Cecil’s doing, 
that act of yesterday morning,’ he said to 
humself as he sat hstenmg to Mrs, Aylmer’s 
advanced views on feminine bufirage. He 
hstened patiently for awhile; then, hoping 
that he had done all that was required of 
him, he went away. 

He was in considerable perplexity as he 
went, his disappointment was not his only, 

Should he go down to Netherbank tor the 
purpose of explaining that an untoward chance 
had hindered him irom fulfitling bis inten- 
tuons? It seemed hardly worth while to 
nak the producing of a depressing effect 
when, in all probability, he would be able to 
go down on the following evening with rehef 
on hus lips, and satisfacuon. He would have 
been glad enough to go down, so glad that 
he looked for selfishneas im his desues, and 
‘seemed to find it Since he could take down. 
with bim nothing to put an end to any pam, or 
any sore feeling, then why need he go at all? 
He would wait. Waiting was diticult, so 
suely it would be night and wise, 

He was in different mood when he entered 
the drawing room st Yarrell on the following 
afternoon, and Miss Richmoad wasn another 
mood also, He was prepared for a sterner 

“more effort, than he had 
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at first anticpated. ‘Thinking over things in 
the silence of the night he hed come certainly 


to the conclusion that Diana Richmond was 
prepared for conflict of some kind. 

As was natural to her, she had in the first 
instance considered her dress carefully, not 
considering what would be the proper thing 
for a woman approaching middle age to wear 
in her own house as a morning dress. Such 
an xdea would be the last likely 1o occur to 
her. Jt was not that she was ignorant—this 
by no means, but she was defiant, and had 
@ pasmon for effecuve colour. This after- 
noon she wore 2 diess of richly tmted Indian 
silk, 1cheved by misses of datk, changcful 
velvet. There wab some fine old lace round 
the throat, and an enamelled cross fastened 
it m front, Her beautiful hands were half- 
covered with jewels 

Kukoswald was tolerably free from per- 
sonal vanity, but he could hardly help 
ing as he entered the room that hus shabby 
loose grey coat was of the nature of 2 golecism 
‘Mus Richmond was sitting there in her low 
char with a mass of white lace arranged 
carelessly upon it, so that her dark head was 
thrown into relief, her eyes had a heightened 
brilancy, her cheeks a touch of colour. 
‘Though it was so early, he could hardly 
help the feeling that she had been waiting 
for him, expecting hima, 

His task might have seemed even more 
difieult than it did seem, f he had known 
how long she had been waiting for thn 
present moment. She had just been saying 
to herself, “ I have waited for it for years. J 
have cesired 1t passionately.” 

‘The usual grectmgs were said, the usuat 
aemarks made on the changefulncss of the 
weather, Diana all the while was watching 
Gcorge carefully, admunng the look of 2e80- 
Tuteness on hus face, there was reso! 
even in the way he sat on his char, She 
soled a little as she watched 

“T shall begin to beheve in your business, 
after all,” she said presently. She spoke 
with the studied deliberateness she always 
used, so that no word of hem ever 
to be said with too great ease or lightness, 

“T think you can hardly refuse to believe 
in 1, eather in the existence of os an the 
importance of it,” George rephed. en he 
added 1n a more concihatory tone, “ Indeed, 
Tam sure you will not refuse to consuler the 
pope gu know dirweprrs of it already, 

course. I am sp of the two pictures 
that Mr. Bartholomew has painted for your 
brothe:.” . 

‘The changes that Dy 
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face were very alight. Her eyelids droo 
a hitle, as rf she would see Kirkoawald’s face 
more clearly, her under ip was drawn in. 
Presently she leaned forward, resting her 
fine oval chm on her white hand. 

“TI thought the matter had brought you 
here,” she sud. “ I knew that yesterday . . . 
How was it that Mr, Bartholomew could not 
come hunself?” 

“ He could hardly havedone that. Pardon 
me, but your own perception will enable you 
to see why he could not come on such an 
errand, even supposing that he had been 
well enough to do so You will have heard 
of his illness?” 

“«T heard yestenlay that he wasall, I heard 
this morning that he was walking in the field 
near his house.” 

“Probably, All the s1me, the attack was 
a scnous one, Dr, Armitage 18 of opinion 
that had Bartholomew been alone at the 
tume he would not have recovered ” 

“Poor man! .,. What was the cause 
of it?” asked Miss Ruchmond, using an 
anexpressiveness of tone and manner that 
‘was admirable under the circumstances, 

Kurkoswald paused. How could he ex- 
plain to a nature hke this the depth, the 
mtensity of the suffering endured by a tan 
cndowed as Burtholomes was endowed, with 
a temperament of such hyper scnsitivencss, 
that an idle or unthinking word would lower 
hus mental tone for days? How could he 
make her to sce the intimate connection 
Detween such a man and lus work, a connec- 
tion so close that the mere careless mention 
of anythmg he had done would sting him 
like a cut with a fine lish? ‘Lhe diftcalty 
of the tash seemed msuperable 

“Since you avk me what was the cause of 
‘Tus lness, I must, of course, believe that you 
do nut even guess. ... It was the return 
of the pictues an a manner so unexpected, 
‘0 inconsiderate, that struck him the blow 
fiom which he has not yet recovered, from 
which he may never quite recover.” 

was a nouceable pause before Miss 


seemed Richmond smiled. She did, however, emule, 


and incredulously. 

How tragic’ she saad at last. 

George compressed his bps, and succeeded 
1m hus effort to be silent. 

“What uw that quotation one often sees?” 
Disna sad, “something hke— 


What great cvents from Lite capeca spring |* 


It used to be m one of my lesson books." 
* Does thus seem to you a littie cause ?* 
 Emmently little." 
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“The whole matter seems to you a small 
one?” 

Diana smiled ogain. “ You have lost none 
of your old diplomate talent,” she said 
“Then a change toward something of hard 
ness, of defiance, crept into the curves about 
her mouth, and she added “The matter i» 
‘small 1n one way, ash any one whether they 
would not consider the incident a trifling 
one in the Iife of a man hkhe Noel Bartho- 
lomew. But it 1s not small im another 
way 2.” 

Miss Richmond pwused here, Her 
seemed to fill with a deeper darkness, her 
Iipa to meet with a fuller strenzth. Her utter- 
ance was more than ever deliberate, studied, 
aneapressive 

“Tt as not a small matter to me to feel 
that advantage has been taken of my brother's 
mexperience,” she said, watching Kithos 
wald through her half closed eyes with a 
cinous intentness. 

Geongs started in his char visibly A 
dark colour spread over hu face, a hght like 
flame shot from his eyes 

“You believe that? You believe that of 
dum—of Noel Bartholomew ? Are you . « 

“AmImad? Well,no, [thmk not It 
seems to me that it 1s because J am so sane 
that I refuse to be imposed upon.” 

“Lhen it ts the price? I would not believe 
it, I could not, since the pictures seemed to 
me to be worth so much more than the pnce 
asked. Even to myself I have insisted that 
you did not consider them to be satisfactory 
“Lhat 15 what every one 1s considenng ” 

“And you are afraid that hus reputation 
will suffer?” 

“Not fora moment. Such reputation ay 
be has will not be touched by any expe 
rence he may happen to have at Murk- 
Manshes.” 

“Thats precisely what I said toCecil « . . 
By the way, let me take the opportunity of 
explaining that whatever blame there may be 
an the matter 1s mine, not my brother's. He 
18 4 fool in such things He acied foolshly 
1p the first instance, m giving any com- 
misnon whatever, and, though he does not 
admut it, J am fully convinced that the com- 
missions were extorted by means of undue 
influence, or rather undue pressure. Cecil 
does not admit this, as I have sad, but 
neither does he deny it, and on these two 
facts, undue pressure and exorbitant pnce, I 
‘shall take my stand. And let me say plainly, 
1t will save time—I mean to fight the battle 
to the end.” 


Geers wes lent « moment. The colour 
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had gone out of his face, even his lips were 


“It will help to enliven a winter at Yarrell, 
Croft,” he sad, knowmg that he sent his 
small arrow to the winte 

“Te wil,” Diana rephed “I was dread- 
ing the tedium of the next four months” 

* And nothing will move you, nothing will 
touch you—not even Dr Armitage’s deciara 
tuon that another such shock might be fatal?” 

“ Phat sounds very commonplace * 

Again Kirkoswald was silenced by hard 
ness, elusiveness, impassibility. Ile broke 
the silence presently. 

“ Before I pass on to another matter,” he 
sad, “there are one or two small points that 
T should be glad to have explained, May I 
ash why you have not made some of these 
objections sooner—for instance, when the first 
picture was finished ? You saw the suze of 
it, you must have had some tdea of the 
value of 1t, Why did you not speak then?” 

Diana smiled. “This % new," she said 
“Tt 1s a long tame mnce I have been put 
through such a catechism as this.” 

“You are not bound to answer iny ques 


” tions if you find them inconvenient” 


“Thank you, then we will let the matter 


“You wish it? You will not think of the 
you are causing? You will not even 
consent to any compromise?” 

“Notnow... Since you know so much 
of the Bartholomews and their affairs, you 
will be aware that my brother wrote, endea- 
vouring to effect a compromise ?” 

“ Hardly that! I beg your pardon, but I 
Deheve that the letter was sumply « request 
that Mr. Bartholomew would take the pictures 
back, and try to dispose of them” 

“That was an opening, of course,” sad 


Diana 
“ Phen it should have been more straight- 
forward.” 


“ A quality you do not lack.” 

“Thank you, I seem toneed it at present” 

“Ido not dislike it,” said Miss Richmond 
languidly. “But you spoke of another 
matter. Will not bring your straight 
forwardness to ear upon that?” 

“You anteipate it, of course,” sard George, 
feeling as uf he were entering upon a mere 
formahty that admntted of neither desire nor 
fear “It concerns the letter you wrote to 
me a few months go, after you had dis 
covered that an engagement existed between 
Muss Bartholomew and myself.” 

“ An eng: tt... This as interest- 
ang. May wate you?” 
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“Tt would gwe me extreme pleasure to 
feel that you could do so sincerely ” Georg: 
sax, wondering half-hopmg, betraymg hum 
self needlessly 


Diana lau,hed, a long low, npplmg laugh ing 


that bad something almost Inhe enchantment 
init Yet it was sufficently disillusionzsimg 

“Y perceive, be sad“ Forgive the ms 
take’ 

“One mght forgive you anything , you 
are so credulous, so evsily unposed upon 
You are just what you always were’ 

As Miss Richmond spuhe she took out 
from a fold of her dress a small morocco 
ease, opened it, and looked at st awhile 
intently then she looked up at George 


n 
“er and yet you are altered in appearance,” 
she said, coolly companng the portrait m her 
hand withthe ongmal “You are much older- 
looking, you are darker, }ou are less band 
some In these things you have lost. What 
Yo it that you have gained ? 

A frend might hope, wisdom * 

“A fnend' Yes, probably suppose 
ze will hardly count me amongst your 

rie ti ace yous 

“Then st 38 because you place 
outatde,’ sud George, feeling that there was 
truth in the thing he said Even as he sat 
tnere he knew that he svt m the presence of 
® stiong nature with all sts best 
perverted, turned aside from all that was 

juman and womanly, poisoned by vanity, 
warped by selfishness, paralyzed by one ex- 
penence, the expenence of an enervating, 
and blinding, and hardening prospenty hat 
there was hum«nity underneath, af it might 
but be reached, he wis persuaded even jet 
But he knew too well thit he might never 
each it, perhaps no merely hunnn influence 
might avail Still, it w1s not as of he con 


fronted a stone, a thmg that had no heart or denly 


soul Then there woul | have been no hope 
A remote and half dead hope was better than 
none 
“You have given me credit for strught- 
forwardness," he said, “let me continue to 
deserve tI have failed im one errand thxt 
rought me here, and the failure 1s very bard 
‘bear—very hard, and very pmntul, when 
I thmk of the pose:ble consequence But 
at must pres, it seems, since nothing that J 
have urged bas availed . My ether 
motive ior coming, as I have said, concems 
the letter you wrote tome I have erred, I 
‘have been unwise in that I took note of x at 
all. Ido not wish to be rude, but I am 
fecling conscience stricken ag segards another 
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Kihable At the same tume X trust T am 
be equal consideration for you Will you 
you returly considertte toward me? Wil 
at 7 to me the portrait you were look- 
you haJust now, with another that I think 
much toe, and my letters? It 1s not too 
would hi ask under the circumstances It 
come to ive Shown greater wisdom had I 
scious of you Jong ago, I am Litterly con- 
you vill hthat But now that 1 have come, 
You will unq'dly refuse me And, of course, 
1 care for, derstand that 1t 1s not the portraits 

y Ipor even the satisfaction of re 









returmeng th titers, but all that your act of 
“You wouke things will mclude ” 
Richmond aski! then feel quite free?” Miss 
“ wnetly 
feel that = eel quite free, and I should 
used’ withdrawn the threats you 
* Those thi 
George's hea}tts distarbed you?” 
“ They could t sank within him, 


hardly do less than that,” 
fades ’ pple that was not quite free 


eg dg egret 
el 0 tl she looked! 
mto the fre ‘Thee little, 6 hee 
gratified It was 17f& woman quiet, pleased, 
about her hpierdl ‘s 


a stile that was 
placid, pleas: 8) but it was certainly a 


“Tt seems a very ayptible expectancy 
ask, she satd, moumypall thing, this that you 

“Teas very small” Wy 

“ And yet at implies 4, 

“What eaactly does ¥? 
George asked, as af why * amply 
matter 

Diana smiled, a sm ® HEW 


appreciation of the imp 
Then the smile died iro tat 
rt of the 


va, Lo? Mat now all ta her fae 
“ Life 18 80 
turns ag one would watnet 1 mig 
have the very contrary emphcaiee 
tends them to have.” it t Mi 
There 1s mach truth®<t © 

rephed, magming sagan , , 7 
cened some tone of relent” "yaa ye 
* Lhe only safeguard one had#t PY ner yok, 
own life as simply as may RE 
dare to try the effect of di 
events of other lives” 

‘Diana looked up at George 

* Tbe old hab abe sud 
4 me, and preachmg smpoasibi] 
cell me what you meant just 


gowed fall 


question. 
Smite wud 


imply,” 
lothng 
hinge 
-in 
Ag 
le 
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sqid thet you repented not havmg come 
sooner? What difference can rt have made 
to you, since you admit that you ate engaged 
to Miss Bartholomew?” 

George hesitated amoment Let the issue 
of this interview be as rt might there should 
be explanation between himself and Gcne- 
vieve thit evening , anil before he slept Bar 
tholomew himselt should be told all The 
being fly setiled it could hardly be very! 
necessary for him to be guarded in this con 
versation with Miss Richmond 
frankness might have an influence that cau 
tuon would tul to have, and fiankness was 
always easy, while caution m the exictly 
tight degree was often an extremely difhcult 


Dg, 

So it was that George Kirkoswald came to 
tell the story of the past six months of 
milence, of suftering, of suspense, to Diana 
Richmond. He hardly mentioned Gene 
weve's name ‘Ithas been as if no word 
had ever been sud between us,” 
declared, “and I have left her to judge of 
my conduct as she chose, knowing that she 
could never judge unchantably of any human 


a 
88 Richmond listened very quietly, very 
attentively Was there any compunction in 
her at all when Gi told her of the shock, 
the stun, that her letter had given him, 
coming as it had done, into the day that was 
to have been one of the happiest days of his 
Ife? Did she perceive any desire to be 
honourable, to be patient, to do well and 
‘winely in his long restraint, his long watting 
for some light to show him the next step 
onward? “1 have seen so many lives, 80 
many causes wrecked by impatience,” he 
continued, “that I set myself at all costs to 
‘wait, to do nothing that I should afterwards 
repent of having done. But as I have said, 
T repent now of the thing that has seemed 
to me a virtue You remember that day 
when I spoke to you m Soulsgnf Bight? 1 
should have come to you again at a more 
suitable moment . But regret us idle 
now Ihave only to ask you to withdraw 
the letter you wrote to me, and to return 
mine I think you will not refuse me now” 

Diana looked up with one of her most 10. 
expressive looks on her face 

aoe if Ido refuse? * she a 

mm I must tell you clearly and plain!) 

that it will mike no difference mn my deed 
X shall explain everything to Miss Bar 
tholomew, and to her father, and abide by 
the result.” 


‘Vgih an exquunte grace of movement Miss 
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Richmond rose and crossed the room. There 
was a davenport near the window which she 
unlocked, taking from it a picket of letters 
Her diamond mings flashed, her dress rusted 
aroposingly as she came back George saw 
at a glance that they were lus own letteis that 
she had m her hand He had presailed 
He sat down again quite silcnt in hus rehef, 
hus satwfaction 

Another biief moment, and his emotion 
rose up tremulously Miss Richmond had 
taken out two letters fiom the rest, and un 
folded them ‘Io bis great dismay she began 
reading some prssages aloud 

“Believe me, my own queen, when I say 
that my love for you is as clingeless ay my 
love of life itself, and far more sweet to me,” 
she read in low, soft tones“ The days when 
I do not see you are dead, empty, divided 
days When Yam wah you, holding your 
hand in mine, feeling secure of ‘the crown. 
‘and comfort of my hfe your fevour, theo, 


George and then only, do I live any real life Apart 


from you J have no vitality. All my old in. 
tereats are dead, utteily dead I cannoteven 
take up the old books, it I do J find nothing 
in them. Do what I may—- 
Only I duscore 
‘htondiease dt eles 

‘Kirkoswald’s pile ps parted — 

“Will you not spare me?” he asked 
hoaisely. “ Ph» cin do no good ” 

“ LT only wished to 1eimind you that I have 
some ground te stand upon,” sail Miss Rich 
mond, speaking 1p the same gentle tones, 

“ And you mean to stand upon it?” 

“ldo’ 

Kurkoswald rose to bis feet, “Then st will 
be better that I should say no more 
But kt me ash you one thing Will you tell 
me what 1s your motive for all this? Ido 
not deceive myself for one moment by sup 
posing that you still care for me” 

then it will hardly trouble you af I tell 
you that I never did really care for you I 
did not always know it, but I know at now ” 

“Then, why, why since you never cared 
for me enough to have suffiird youself from 
any deed of mine, why should you take plea 
sure m making me suffer? I cannot under- 
stand it What ms your motive? What do 
you with to do? What do you wish me to 
do? * 

“1 wish you to go and explain to Muss 
Bartholomew" 

“Then assuredly you wil have your-wish'* 
sad Gcoige, offermg his hand, and nyug 
“good dey’ with something that it wot 
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be an understatement to call decuion of 
manner, 
. * . * . 

Miss Richmond remained standin, 
moment or two sfter Kirkoswald had left the 
house. Her white hands were clasped hghtly, 
her eyes half-closed, her brows knitted as sf 
10 perplexity. Thi was an expression seen 
on her face but rarely. Diana Richmond 
was seldom perplexed. 

“So far { am foiled again,” she sud, 
‘peaking half aloud. “Are they fools, all of 
them, that they will notsee?* .., 
while she sull stood quictly there, the draw’ 
ing-room door was thrown wide open agun 
‘A tall, white, furclad figure entered with a 
fine grace of bearing and movement, anil 
bringing an element of some strong half 
spiritual emotion into the atmosphere 
“Mus Bartholomen,” said Kendle, in his 
most pompous manner. ‘hen he closed the 
door, ‘Lhe two women weie left facing each 
other, greeting each other with smiles, and 
quiet, graceful courtesies, 


CHAPTER LUT— AND 10 MAKF IDOLS, AND 
TO FIND TUTM CLAY,” 
‘Yet God sige sure and proyet thou hive 
A indy a thy 

Ma singh O 

‘And (red ne fake wil i Tit i sl 
sorts Lave bed op ha 

YM Mex Deowmur 

‘Tux quietness at Netherbank had not ben 
broken during the two days that hid passed 
since George Kirhoswald’s offer of interven 
tion, When the evening of the next day 
closed in, the day on which George had 
found the drawing room at Yarnell full of 
people, Noel Bartholomew had betrayed a 
little expectancy, a little eagerness. Gene- 
vieve had opened the piano, she had filled 
the big china bow! with fresh green moss, 
scarlet holly-berics, pale gold chestnutleaves 
‘There were some ferns in a tall vase, some 
rare engravings on the small table easel, A 
friend of Genevieve’s, Mrs. Winterford, had 
sent her some photographs from Vinice, they 
had only come by post that moming, and 
they were lying on the table, waiting to be 
talked over, admued ... Wast because 
ho one came to admure them that the even- 
ing seemed 80 long, and that the quiet of it 
grew to be oppressive? 

“T hope Mrs. Warbuiton hes not tele 
graphed for Mr. Kirkoswald agun,” Gene- 
vieve said, gathermg up the engravings and 
pang them back into the portfolio, The 

embrance of the previous evenmg was in 


for a It was after me o'clock. 
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her eyes, it had been there all day, filling 
them with the glad, tender light of Ropes wt 
lay under the white hds like a shadow now 

There was no 
longer any probability that George would come 
down from Usselby. The old look of wean- 
ness had taken the place of the expectancy 
that had been visible on Bartholomew's face 
all the afternoon 

“No,” he said, m answer to Genevieve’s 
remarks, “no, it 18 not that. It as nothng 
$0 painless as that. Hess delaying to come, 
because commg can only be painful, I wish 
he knew that I am prepared!" 

Next morning brought a httle hopefulness, 
as morning almost always does, but as the 
day wore on it died down again, dying into 
perplexity, nto some inevitable soreness of 
heart. It was nothing to Kitkoswald, at any 
rate, it was very lutle, The man was busied 
with his own affairs, his free, fine outdoor life 
Iifted him up above the small strains and 
stresses of ordinary existence. It was not 
to be expected of him that he could under- 
stand that great and sudden quietness which 
had come down into the hitle sitting room at 
the mcre offer he had made... . Then all 
at once Bartholomew turned round upon 
himself with blame and contempt and self 
reproach, He was undeserving of that last 
reo good, a true, unswerving, and loyal 





Ine might had been a sleepless one for 
him, bis heavy eyes, his wan thin face, told 
of an ever-increasing sleeplessness, And 
sleep dunng the day was impossible to hum , 
neverthcless, he consented to go and he 
down for awhile, f Genevieve would be 
obedient, and consent to go for a walk 
Then of Kirkoswald came, or Dr, Armitage, 
Bartholomew would be there to receive them. 

Genevieve went out reluctantly, It was 
Just after thew early dmner ‘the day was 
cold and uninviting, the land looked dreary; 
the long reedy marsh stretched dukly away 
round the curve of the upland. She had put 
on her long paletot of warm white fur, and 
her httle oval white fur hat, yet she could 
hardly help shivering at first aa she met the 

keen breeze that war coming up from the 
north, sweeping over the bent and broken 
sedges that were grouped so gracefully together 
m the standing pools. A few lean startled 
yeathogs looked up with wondenng brown 
eyes as she passed, the water-wagtails went 
skummmng about. A blackbord was thrusting 
tus yellow bil mto « tempting scarlet rose- 


"Genevieve had lew mind ham ung) fot 
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these thmgs today The worn hopelessness ness on her face “Let me be candad, since 
of her father’s face haunted her az she went you thank-me for coming," she said =“ Per- 
by field and farm , the wrong, the oppression haps if Ihad met Mr Kirkoswald I should 
he waa endurmg came back upon herwith an not have come I think his errand and mme 
almost overwheltaing sense of its strangeness, would be the same” 
itp incomprehensibleness A dozen words, if “His errand!’ Miss Richmond exclaimed, 
they might but be spoken, would at least looking up as if she were rather at a loss 
make things straight and plan If cxcum “Oh! you are alluding to the little afar 
stance remamed hard and bitter, it would between your father and Cel = ‘hen with 
surely be better to bear, bemg understood an exquisite turn of her shapely head, Muss 
bene Geet desire came upon her strongly Richmond let her eye fall upon the velvet 
and suddenly She was not so far from Birk s between Mus Bar 
rigg Gill now Why should she not pass 
through tt, go up to Yarrell Croft, and speak onturally followed hers ‘The morocco case, 
‘mith Miss Richmond face to face about this with George Kukoswalds photograph, was 
unprecedented thing herself? lying there open, the letter that Dimna had 
Lhe girl stood atill a moment, turning from read aloud wat open also, and close to Gene 
white to crimson m the working of her own vieve Lhe merest glance at that distinctive 
attong emotion Ghe remembered that handwriting wasenough [wo small heaps 
Geoige Kirkoswald had undertaken to act as of lelters were carelessly spread out behina 
medittor , but t was not impossible that he “Do you think that a good likeness? 
hd failed, as her father feared? “I can find Mus Richmond said, handing the case to 
out if he has failed, or sf he has succeeded, Genevieve It was a hitile foreign case, w.th 
and either way I can do no harm by ? pockets for cartes de visite 
Guncvieve said to herself “Iam not afraid “I do not hnow if it 18 good,” Genevieve 
of Miss Richmond, she has always been saul simply ‘There was a wit before her 
couiteous to me, sometimes she bas been cyes It wis not the mist of tears, and it 
Jand, and, though 1 do not understand her, |pased awry ina moment ortwo “I hardly 
Thave always felt as if I wanted to under | aft 18 good,” she repeated “It seems 
stand her I will go now 1 will certainly to have been taken some tune ago, when Mr 
f° Tt may be that I shalt my nothing when Kirkoswald wos young * 
get there, but I will go and find if there “When he was young!” exclaimed Miss 
anything to be said " Richmond, laughing a low, cool, deliberate 
Her purpose gathered strength as she went laugh “Ob, that « good! I must tell him 
on, and her impulse seemed no longer an that! Tt was only takea 0 month after 
impulse, but a sane and sensible measure, we were engaged There are two others in 
which she ought to have thought of much the pocket that he bad taken #ficrwards in 
sooner It seemed tober eminently probable Paris Ido not lke them You can look at 
that sn rau of stmple and kindly and bere iden care sea yett I never ae oe 
straghtforward conversation would at photographs my ‘They esther tell 
everything, bring everything to @ penoetalcad one nothing, or something that 18 not true 
satisfactory conclusion If I had scen George's Photographs before I 
So it was that less than a quarter of an saw himself 1 should never have cired for 
hour after George Kerkoswald had left the him There is euch a look of sternness, one 
dramng-room at Yarrell Croft, Genevieve mught almost call at hardnces, about his mouth 
Bartholomew entered, with her strongpuipose, when it comes to be photographed, and a 
her yearnmg human loving kindness, wnitten ccrtun expression, half disdatnful, balf what 
plaly on her face Miss Richmond s cyes I call consequential, that he undoubtedly has 
were radiant with the uneapected satisfacuon soraetimes, but very seldom. Why should it 
“This 1s reaily kind of you, to come so elways come out m a photograph?’ 
far to nee me on such a dull dry,” she sud, Was Miss Richmond wing in 
with quiet cordighty “ Come nearer to the mercy, in malevolence, im utter indifference? 
fire, take the char that Grorge has just left Genevieve did not know. Had 
. You would meet him?' she said, with struck her, wounded her, taken her strength 
‘studied indifference, “(He has just gone” Waa she blinded? Had some sudden mad 
“Mr Kuirkoawald! No, I did not meet ness touched her bram, filtng her soul with « 
hum," Genevieve aad, changing colour, in sickening, crushing, cruel del ? 
‘Spite of all effort ‘Then she paused awhile Shc rose to her feet, white, pallid as the 
‘When she upoke again there waa a new calm | garment she wore, Her great dirk violet 
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‘eyes were dilated till they seemed as of they 
saw nothing. She stood there tall, and still, 
and stricken. 

“Te 1s true, this you say?” ahe asked, 
speaking iD & strange, quiet, yet bewildered 
undctione. 

Muss Richmond rose too; for the moment 
she was half-alarmed, and she stood there 
ashing herself what was the worst, the utmost 
thing she had sad. ... That utmost thing 
‘was tue, true to the last Jeter, and she said 
80, regretfully, as if the thing gave her pain 
in the uttcrance 

Genevieve grasped the back of her char. 
She was still standing, sull pale and motion- 
less She had no power to move, She was 
not thmhing, she was only trymg to stand 
strong and frm for the moment, without 
Tosing consciousness, withont betraying her- 
self, She hardly knew that her wide beautiful 
eyes were slowly filling with tews, she made 
no effort to chech them. Het lip quivered 
with the woid that came, 

“You know that I am hurt?” she sad, 
ina sample, child ike way, speaking as if 
the sudden stun she were moved to turn for 
sympathy to the hand that had dealt the 

low. 


Miss Richmond made no reply, She,too, road she had 


was pule, and there was a look of controlled 
disquietude on her face. ‘Ihe stnite of good 
and ill was strong withm her at that moment 
She had heen prepared for the infliction of 
pain when the moment came, but not for 
such a manifestation of pain as this. 

Genevieve was still standing before her, 
the tears still in her eyes, as of the chill of 
her heat bad frozen them there for ever 

She was looking through her tears, beyond 
them, beyond the purple hulls that bounded 
the honzon, Was she trying to look beyond 
and behind this hour that had so surely 
struck its darkness through the hours to be? 

“T must go now," she said, turnmg to Miss 
Richmond, and speaking as one who comes 
slowly back agam to a hfe that has been sus- 
pended, ‘I must go to my father,” 

‘She went out almost sienty, hardly know- 
ing the way she took. ¢ great 
clanged into thear places again, some 
were bleating rather pitecusly on the moot- 
land above. A big brown retnever came out 
from among the bushes, and looked up mto the 
sad human eyes that were ing by as if he 
divined all the sadness, and all its meaning, 
‘but the girl took no’ notice of him. She 
noted nothing. She went hurrying on. 

Five minutes after she had left the draw- 
ang-room at Yarrell, Misa Richmond sent 


Ee ene 
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‘Kendle out to find her, to bring her back; he 
was to desue her earnestly to come back for 
2 moment or two. But Kendle was unable 
to overtake Mie 1 Pasty lomew. one man 
imagined that 5] gone by the moor; 
but she was nowhere on the upland, She 
had gone homeward as she had come, by the 
dead, dark, marsh reeds. 

All the way she went by the dark marishes. 
‘The wintry twilight was coming down quickly, 
1aly, A lund cnmson flush was fading in 
‘the west. The trees stood sull, the withered 
drooping sedges were still, the birds were 
uilent. One great pale star stood shirang in 
the lonely heavens. 

Presently she came to ® road that crossed 
her path, a road that led lows from Usselby 
tnto Soulsgnf Bight, Once, not so long ago, 
she bad been passing through the marsh in 
the early morning, singing as she went out of 
the gladness, the hghtness, the fulness of her 
heart, making for herself a litle tune to the 
words that were noging in her ears — 


by it not scorn: nf be ke ree stat 
Litho ose dream tot athe Lome mw 


Surely it was but yesterday! She had been 
singing aloud, freely, gladly, unrestrun- 
edly. Then, suddenly, at the turn of the 

3] met a tall, ster figure clove 
athand. He had heard, that was evident, 
and the gay glad song of assurance had 
tumed to a silent and painful blush of maiden 
shame 


Surely it was but yesterday! And now? 
+o + o Now the gurl stood bya stunted black- 
thorn bush and held it so that the thoms 
passed mto her hand till the pam was greater 
than she could bear. So she kept back the 
tears that would have betrayed her soul's 
anguish to her father 

‘Then, agam, she went rapidly on by the 
dim ways, ond asthe went there came to her, 
like an echo from afar, some words that 
Canon Gabnel had spoken one evening to 
the people in the musicroom at Soulsgnf 
Bight. He had been speaking of St. Peter, 
‘of his attempt to walk on the waves to his 
Master, walking as on the earth wll he had 
looked round upon the wild waters thet were 
on every side, Then his faith had 
failed. Had he Yoked steadfastly at the 
‘Master only, he had never felt himself begin- 
ning to sink, 

Tt was so in many a crisis, the Canon had 
gone on to say m stmple words, A man’s 
sole chance of outhving the storm might le 
in bis abthty to look above and beyond the 
ternble stress of it. . . . The truth, the help 
of tas came mercifully just now when 1t was 
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wanted, Sb® would not look, she would not 
think, not yet, not till strength came for look- 
mg and thinking... . Would it ever come? 
‘Achill nghing gust of wind came up from 
the sea through the gathering darkness; it 
went away up to ihe moor carrying with it a 
halEuttered cry, “Will it ever come? Wall 
at ever come? "Will there ever agam be any 
Ife to be lived with demre for life’s con- 
tinuance 2" 

She reached the stile at Netherbank at last. 
Mr. Severne was just coming away from the 

He stopped for a moment, half 
surprised, wholly pleased. 

“Y beg n, but I don’t think you 
ought to be out so late on these cold ev.n- 
ings," he sad, when his greeting was done, 
speaking landly, tenderly 2s a brother might. 

“Do you care?” Genevieve replied, 
speaking in strange new tones, tones that 
were a little excited, a hitle wild. “Do you 
care, do you stil care? I wonde: that you 
should care ao long. But, perhaps, it 1s 
only penne only mockery, I could under- 
stand that. I cannot understand m any other 


way.” 
Kin Severne could hardly see her face in 
the darkness , but he could not fail to 
nige some change, some development of life's 
fitful fever, Was it her father's trouble that 
ing her thus? 

“What makes you suspect me of insin- 
cerity?” he asked, speaking gently, yet 
breathmg more quickly under the intensity of 
hus own emotion 

“TI don't suspect you more than others, 
I don’t suspect anybody. Itis not suspicion , 
it 18 knowledge, new knowledge of the world, 
-of Ife, of all things—the good glacl hfe that 
T have so delighted m, the beautiful woild 
that I bave loved so heenly. Oh! try to see 
it—try to see it for what st is] Believe cer- 
tanly that 1t— 

‘hath reaily nc ither joy, nor } 
‘Nor eeritada, nor peace, nor belp 
But, there, I am presching to you, when 
you should be preaching to me. Come and 
preach to me, but not to-morrow, not for a 


or ght, 
‘fonttain? 
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Tong time, not for a long, long time. Then 
come say something to help me, come 
and say enything you will.” 

‘She discerned the change in Mr. Severne's 
voice when he spoke again, the mtonation of 
dhs wppointment. 

“TI am not to come to Netherbank at 
present?” he asked. 

“Come in the moming,” Genevieve said, 
sill speaking as of she hardly knew the thing 
she uttered. “Come and try to make me 
good as you are , help me to bear trouble as 
you bear rt, Be my brother, and be very 
wise, and be very patient, and be good to me 
oh! be good to me! Theres no one 
else, my father must not know. There is no 
one else who may see me weak, and wilful, 
and overpowered im the fight as you may.” 

‘There nas a pause, “A good many thoughts 
were passing through Mr. Severne'’s bram; 
and if there was effort in the next remark he 
made, there was for him no irtelevancy. 

“ Perhaps I ought to have fold you before 
that Mr. Kirkoswald 1s with your father,” he 
tad, as af the remembrance had just struck 


“He is there now? Good-bye, then. 
And come again when yon care to come. 
And when you come, be true! be true! It 
the world may have one true thing m it, oh [ 
be true!” 

Genevieve went swiftly across the stubble- 
field, There were lghta im the cottage win- 
dows; the ivy dropped im long cluster:nggy 
spay the birds flew out tremylously. /The 
one lonely star was still shinmg; an unspoken 
cry went far beyond it, a cry for help in the 
sore strife—only for help that she might not 
fail, help that she might be strong for the 
moment, help that she might not betray her- 
self m the presence of him who had betrayed 
her hfe’s whole faith, its utmost trust, sts last 
bound and possibikty of love, “ Hulp for a 
little whileI she said, “and then, then I 
will he sll. All my hfe long I shall need 
only to be stil, ... still between dawn 
and dark, still between darkand dawn... 
nothmg can break the stillness.” 
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Ris on, ring on, ye wedding bells 1 
‘There's a duty rests with you, 
‘The yoy you make 18 2 joy that tells 
hearts that are brave and true. 


‘The times are hard for simple folk; 
They're oft in stormy weather, 


But a man and wife must pull through life, 
And breast the waves together. 


One side of fe is dark as mght; 
‘The other 1s clear as day. igh 
In ht to the light, 

‘Asd theda: wail ps away. 
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‘Though umes be hard for stmple folk, 
And we mourn the ils of fate, 

‘The rule for man 1s, do what he can, 
‘He must learn to work and wait 


Behind the cloud’s a silver ght, 
A joy for the faithful heart 

Thin plight your troth by a solemn oath, 
To be true all death do part. 
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‘It’s not m vain the wedding bells 
Ring joy on the wedding day, 

Though the battle’s mgh, yet hopes are high, 
And hearts are merry and gay 


Ring on, ring on, ye wedding bells* 
‘Theres a duty rests wth you , 
The joy you make 1s a joy that tells 
‘Of heats that are brave and true 
JOHN HUNT. 





A HOLIDAY AFLOAT. 


By THE Armor oF “Jony Hativax, Giwrisicaw" 


HAD long heard of the house boat, and 
had once cen it (as you see it here, my 
readers, m a sketch done by a gul httle older 
than many of yon ‘but already a notable 
English artist) It hes, summer after summer, 
moored in a tiny bay on our nver Thames » 
and twice it had been offered to me fora 
week's occupation by its kindly owner, but I 
never was able to go When atlast I found 
I could go, I was as ready to “jump for joy’ 
Prep that feat been posmble Fa my age—as 
any of you young people To live ina house 
boat on the broad river, with a safe barricade 
of water between you and the outside world 
—to fish out of your parlour door, snd i you 
‘wanted to wash your hands, to let down jugs 


moreover, to have unlimited sunrises and 
sunsets, fo sleep with the “lap lap” of a 
flowing’ stream 1m your ears, to waken with 
the songs of birds from the trees of the shore 
—what could be more dehghtful ? Nothing, 
except perhaps “campmg out” under 
stars, which might also be a trifle damp and 
uncomfortable 

‘No dampness here More than comfort— 
actual beauty. When I went down to look 
at it, in tent spring, and the kind owner 
showed st with pnde—pardonable pnde—I 
found the house boat adorned with Walter 
Crane's drawings and Wiham Morns's farm 
ture, perfectly esthette m its decorations, 
ead as convenient as a well sppomted yacht, 


wath & string from your bedroom window, ; Also, there was @ feelng about it, as if 
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the possessor loved it, and loved to make 
people happy in it. There were mottoes 
from Shakspere, Shelley, Keats, Milton, in 
room, and pictures on every wall, 
besides the perpetual pictures outsde—a 
gallery of ever-changing loveliness. 
I came home enthusiastic, and immediately 
fet about choosing ‘‘ lot of girls,” as many 









as the boat would hold, to share it. Only briar 


girls ; any clderly person, except the inevit- 
able one, myself, would, we agreed, have 
spoiled all. I did not choose my girls for 
outside qualities, though some of them were 
prey, enough too—Lut for good temper, 
good sense, and # cheerful spint, determmed 
to make the best of everything ; and face the 
worst—if necessary. These were the quakties 
T looked for—and found. 

T shall not paint their portraits nor tell their 
names, except to mention the cunous fact 
that three out of the six were Xatherines. We 
had, therefore, to distinguish them as Kitty, 
Kath, and Katie, the latter being our little 
maid-of-all-work—our coachman's daughter. 
The other three 
were the artist, 
whose name is 
Pablic property, 
and two girls, spe- 
cially mine, whom 
J shall designate as 
Meum and Tuum 
Ali were between 
Sheen nad twenty- 

ive—happy t 
and ail vil walked 
wis tae 
tation fancy ” 
20 we had not a 
Man among us! 
Except our sole 
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rotector, Katie's 

er, whom I shall 
call Adam, after 
Shakspere’s Adam 
in As zou dike it, 
whora he resembles 
in everything but 


age. 

Six girls afloat! 
And very much 
afloat they were, 
swimming like 
ducks—no, let us 
say swand—on a 
sea of sunshiny 
felicity. As we 
drove from our last 
railway station—~ 
Maidenhead—our open omnibus, filled with 
bright-faced girls, seemed quite to interest the 
inhabttants. Reaching the open country, that 
lovely Thames valley which all English 
artists know, our ringing laughter at every 
small joke startled the stil July afternoon, 
and made the birds dart quickly out of the 
hedgerows. Such hedgerows, full of wild 
roses, pink and deep red, honey- 
suckle, traveller's joy, and dozens of other 


“There it is? There is the house-boat |” 
cried Kitty, who had seen it before, having 
been with me when we investigated stdomese 
tucally, 

“Hurrah ! we have nearly reached it— 
, ‘appy me aecsined Meun ae 

‘uum, standing up in the carriage together. 
Two of the Katherines followed their ex- 
ample; indeed we should have looked a 
most ill-behaved party, only fortunately there 
‘waS DO one to fee us, except one labourer 
lazily sitting on 2 mowing machine which 
was slowly cutting down all the pride of the 
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Alowery meadow through which we drove to 
the nver aide. 

‘There she lay, the Pinafore, and beside 
her the /%5, a litle boat, which was to be 
our sole hnk with the outsrde world. Init 
sat the owner, who had patiently awaited us. 
there two hours, and whose portrait I should 
Ihe to paint, if only to show you a 
—au old bachelor you gurls would call hum— 
who has neither grown selfish nor cynical, 
who knows how to use hiv money without 
abusing it, and who does use a good part of 
it, im making other pcople happy 
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hfe, from the stately par of swans suing 
about, with their sax grey cygnets after them, 
to the sater hen scuttling among the reeds, 
the willow-wren singing among the bushes, 
and the wary rat darting into his hole as we 
passed, All was beauty and peace. 
“Tl car 5 that onfeat the diy 

Dadi] their tents like tho Arabs, 

Aud sleally steal seray” 

My five girls could all handle an ow, and 
how’ they did enjoy the row! The two 
youngest took 1 by turns, and at least suc 
ceeded in “eateling cabs" with much 


The Pinafore is ns hobby. He built it on’| deatenty and hilanty. 


the top of a barge, under his own directions, 
and from his own design. It consists of a 
galoon at one end, combination kitchen and 
ding room at the other, and four cabins 
‘between, with two berths im cach A real 
httle house, and well might we call it our 
happy home—for a week 

Our host showed us all over it once more, 
pointed ont every Possible anangement for 
our comfort, partook of a hasty cup of tea, 
and then drove back in our empty omnibus 
Londonwards, deeply commisciated by uy 
whom he left behind in his little Paradise 

‘The first meal! Its hveliness was only 
equalled by the celerity with which it dis- 
appeared, And then came several impoitant 
questions, 

“ Busmess before pleasure! Choose your 
room-mates, girls, and then arrange your 
rooms, It 1s the fashion on board the Piva 
fore to do everything ior yourselves. When 
all is ready we will take a row in the sunset, 
and then come back to bed.” 

‘Which would have been a pleasant busi 
ness, f some of them bad had to sleep in 
beds of thew own making ! 

“ Ma'am,” said Katie, who was bende me 
when I peeped into one cabin, which was 
one confused heap, ‘hadn't I better do the 
rooms? The young ladies don’t quite 
understand it.” 

Katie, the best of lttle housemaids, was 
heartdy thanked, and her offer accepted. 
“ But, gurls, remenaber it w for the first and 
last nme. After to might you must lear to 
do your rooms yourselves.” 

So we threw overboard the practical for 
the poetical, and, hke Hiawatha, went sailing 
towards the sunset in dreamy delight. 

‘What a sunset it wast The river with its 
flowery banks, rushy wlands, and 
beck vues was dyed ali colours, accord- 
ing to changing colour of the sky. 
Such green mounds of trees, dark ‘wood 
oneither side! everything fall of nch summer 


On and on, till we were stopped by a lock 
—the thiec evils of the Thames are locks, 
wens, and Jasheis So we tuned, and let 
owselves duft Luck with the current. Now 
and then we “hugged” the bank, and 
githered thence 2 huge hindfal of purple 
Toosestrife, blue and white bugloss, meadow. 
sweet, forget-me-not, or we floated over 
pteat beds of water-lilies, yellow o: white, 
which gtew on a quiet little bach-nater, 
where we neatly got stranded in a shoal and 
putced with asnig But “3 miss 15 as good 
as a ole,’ said we, and were more caicful 
another time, 

The sun bad long set, and the moon was 
setting—the young moon, like a silver boat 
—when we re entered our “happy home” 
for supper and bed; the second speedily 
following the first, for vaiious excellent 
reasons, one bemg that the supper tible 
was required for Adam's couch. Ie had his 
chowe whether to slecp on it or under it, and 
preferred the latter as being “ more like a four- 
poster” Adam 1s by nature almost as silent 
‘an hts hotees, but hts few remarks, turse, dry, 
and shrewd, olten pass into family proverbs. 

So all the Ainafore’s crew sank into repose, 
eacept one, who has an occasional bad halnt 
of lying awake till the day breaks and the 
shadows flee away." How glonously it did 
break, that dawn on the Thames! and how 
strange were the nver sounds—the chirping 
of birds and the lowing of cattle mingling 
with other mysterious noises, aftcrnards dis 
covered to be the tapping of swans’ beaks 
against the barge, and the water-rats caeering 
about undemneath it. Nevertheless at iast 
sleep came, and with it the power to face and 
enjoy another new day. 

A holiday w never the worse when there 
Tuns through :ta stratum—a very thin stra- 
tum—of work. So the two working bees, 
author and arust, decided to be put ashore 
alter breakfast and left under two trees, with 
ther several tasks, while the others enjoyed 
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themselves, till dinner tume, when we expected 
fnends who were to row about ten miles to 
spend the day with us 
‘Dunner reminds me of our domestic com 
missanat—nhnch, considering that food for 
erght or ten hungry people does not grow on 
every bush, was important Grocenes and 
other stores we brought with us, but bread, 
milk, butter, fruit, and vegetables, we had to 
get from the mn opposite, which also sent us 
‘Our meat ready-cooked, it being ampossible 
to roast @ joint on board the Pinafore. Fresh 
water too we had to get from the mn ‘pomp 
—nver water not being wholesome for dnnk 
ing. Great fun were those endless journcys, 
for we were all thirsty souls, and all, even 
Adann, teetotallers The amount of water 
and milk we got through was such that some 
one! suggested atwould save trouble tofetch the 
cow on board. ‘Lhe kindly landlady bade us 
“gather our fruit for ourselves,” so we often 
brought home a boat load of valuable food— 
potatoes, », crisp lettuces pulled up by the 
roots and ealen as rabbits eat them, also 
raspbernes, chermes, and currants, It was 
almost as good as shooting or fishing one’s 
dinner. And, by therbye, the sight of the 
fish jumping up round the boat brought the 
saddest look to Adam s amiable countenance 
“3 1 had bute rod and lune, ma'am, I'd 
catch thea for Seta ight have b 
very nasty they might have been— 
river fish generally are—yet politeness would 
have obliged us to eat them, so perbaps all 
‘was for the best, 
After a murthful day our guests de 
and, to rest their arms, my five girls 
to stretch their legs aud take a walk on shore 
“Let's have a race,” said the by; and 
the most beautiful, As she tucked up her 
skirts she looked a real Atalanta ~The second 
im height, and only a tnffe less mm grace and 
achwity, did the same, and off they started, 
what seemed a solitary road, when lo! 
suddenly appeared two Oxford men, 
book in hand! What they thought of the 
apparition of these two fair athletes, and the 
three other gurls behind, all of whom col- 
lapsed suddenly into decorum, will never be 
known. But I doubt if they read much for 
we next ten minutes fica 
he race thus stopped, we ght we 
would go into the churchyard, where 
two old men were soberly making hay of 
the grass cut over the graves Thence we 
into a quiet wood, and finally came 
jome—hungry, as usual—to supper, and 20 
concluded our second day. 
No, not concluded. Abont eleven Pm. 
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happened a most dramauie meident, A sud 
den and violent bump caused the Pinafore 
to shake from stem to stern, and woke us all 
up Some declared they heard & voice ex- 
clam, “Hallo, Bul! where are you gong 
to?” and others vowed they heard a great 
Tattling at what we entitled our “front door.” 
Adam was vehemently called, and he and 
us mustress, m rather hasty toilettes, care- 
fully exammned every comtr, but all was 
safe. ‘hen we looked out, m case there had. 
‘been an accident, but nothmg could be scen, 
the river flowed on, empty, dark, and still 
I entered the cabin where five maidens, ull 
im nocturnal white, stood conj ted to- 
gether in a group, not unlike the daughters 
of Niobe, an! took their evidence. How 
ever, as the mystery, whatever it was, could 
not be solved, we all went to bed And 
Adam having, with hus usual crutious fidelity, 
poked into every place that a thief, or even 
a fly could enter, made the bnef remark, 
“ Pirates,” and retired agum to his—table, 

‘The only result of this remarkable epuode 
was that about cight the next morning, find- 
ing a solemn silunes in the cabins instead of 
the usu tremendous chatter, I went to look 
at my girls, and found thei ail five lying fast 
asleep, “Lhe tops” Ast was a pelting wet 
morning, with the wind blowing after a 
fashion which required all one’s imagination 
to make believe that our dwelling was quite 
steady, this infrmgement of my Mede and- 
Persian rule—eight o'clock breakfast—vas 
less important. But I said remorselesly, 
“7 hys must never happen again” Nor didit, 

‘Their laainess lost my gurls the great ex- 
catement of the day. A sudden outcry from 
Adam of “The boat! the boat!" revealed. 
the alarming sight of our little Bud having got 
unmoored, dnifting away calmly at her own 
sweet will down stream! For a moment 
Adam looked as if he intended to swim after 
her, then changed his mind and halloed wit . 
all his strength Female voices yomed the 
chorus At fist we were in despair, for at 
ths hour, and on such wet morning, there 
was not a soul to be seen at the hotel 

or ferry. A lest agonising shout we 
made, and then saw 2 men rush out, evidently 
thinking somebody was drowning. He caught 
the position—and the boat, which m another 
munute or two would have drifted past, and 
‘brought her back to us in trumph. 

After this we settled down, thankfal that 
things were no worse—except a dreary down 
pour and a wind that rattled every door and 
window of our frail dwellmg, The girls’ 
countenances fell. 
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Now, though the happiest days of my hfe 
nt among young people, Thave always 
that a certam amount of law and order 
is as good for them as for myself, else we get 
demoralised, So mstead of hanging about and 
moaning, wondering when it would clear up, 
and if it chdn’t clear up what we should do, I 
Seteverybody todo something Twocleaned 
the bedrooms and exulted over the dust 
they swept away, another wrote home letters, 
& fourth gave us delight music on the 
harmonium tig artist bad, of cone Bee 
awn proper work, the result of wi you 
bare Babel And when abot fg toa vaky 
j, and grew into a lovely Ys 
‘breezy and sht, with white pile career~ 
mK t, we felt we had earned our felicity. 
nll rt was too stormy to row mutch, 60 we 
investigated the shore on either side, Furst 
the Abbey, besule which was the hotel and 
ats farmyard, splendid bay stacks almost 
touching the ancient roms, which date from 
the tume of Kang John then, alter the um 
portant interval of tea, came a long walk on 
the site bank, where, protected from the 
wind by three umbrellas, the party sat ad- 
myring the scene, and themselves making 2 
charming picture of painted at present. And 
lantly, aa if to reward our cheerful patience, 
after sunset the wind sank, and in the clear 
west, m the midst of a brillant twilight, sit 
the crescent moon. 
“ We must have another row!” and so we 
had, unul twilight melted mto dark 
The thud morning came, and by exght 
o'clock the house boat was as nowy ase mag 
pie’s nest We had arranged for a loug ex- 
penn with a boitman who knew each 
lock, weir, lasher—every danger on the 
tiver, and leaving to him all the care of the 
ravage, were determined to enjoy ourselves: 
iely. 


‘Our morning row was delightful, bat bref, 
since the girls and the boat had to sit for 


their portraits, as they here appeas, the young destroy 


arnst having aflerwards done herself—from 
memory—siiting in the bow, But we had 
scarcely reached home when there came the 
most awlul downpour I had wamed them 
of this, reading in the Zier that a “depres- 
sion” was travelling over from America—all 
our bad weather does come from America— 
but of course they didn’t beheve st. Cven 
now, though the sky was a leaden Beh, and 
the nver, 100, bubbling all over with the sheets 
of iain which pelted On our flat roof, and our 
“front garden” and “ back len"—as we 
called the two ends of the used, one 
as « scullery, the other as 3 drawingroom— 
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were soaking with wet, my five gris would 
believe 10 thei hard fot 

“Te must, it will clear!” persisted they, 
but it did not clear for six mortal hours We 
soon ceased to lament, and rejoiced that we 
were safe under cover. Wemade the best of 
our afternoon—we read, we drew, we played 
games, then we took to music, and sang, 
‘or ined to sing, some catches and rounds, 
Finally our eldest gave us Mendelssohn on 
the little harmonium, and our youngest, in 
her clear, fresh, pathetic voice, sang us 
Schubert's songs from Wilhelm Muster, till a 
boatload of soaked, white jacketed youths 
‘was seen to stop under the opposite bank, 
listening to the Lurlei hke strains (N B-- 
T hope it did not cause ther deaths from 
rheumatic fever ) 

But the worst umes come to an end rf you 
canonly wast long enough, and by seven PM. 
we looked out ona cloudlesssky and a shining 
nver, Ere we started for another sunset 
row Adam said bnefly, ‘There's Ssh for sup- 
per, ma'am.” He too had utihsed the wet 
day, and behold! a dozen small dace, eaught 
by some fishing tackle he had borrowed, 
‘were swimming in a bucket, alike indifferent 
to the hook they had swallowed and the 
prospect of being speedily fed. But Adam's 

fs, in his piscatory exploit was a little 
-jeme ed = Boxe ater, when we found tam, 

mangled laughter and anxiety, grzing after 
& majestic swan, which had swallowed the 
baited hook and then swam away, carrying 
rod and hne after hm. It took a long chase 
to recover both, but they were recovered, 
and so, we concluded, was the swan, for he 
reappeared bhortly after as lively as ever, and 
ate the food we threw out to him with his usual 
digmty and grace. These swans, of whom 
our artist has taken some portraits, are the 
pnde and ornament of the Thames. They 
belong to the Thames Conservancy Corpora 
hon, and no onc 1s allowed to molest or 
them. [hey sail about hke kings 
and queens, followed by their families, and 
are petted and fed and admured ull they be- 
come quite tame. They used to gather: round 
our boat and eat out of the girls’ hands, and 
thew graceful motions were a dehght to behold, 

‘The last day had now come, at least our 
last whole day—Friay. We resolved to 
make the most of st, by goimg up the nver in 
the forenoon and down it in the afternoon, 
taking with us = frugal meal of bread and 
‘butter, milk, and chemes, alto the towing 
Tope, 1n case rowing up stream should be 
too difficult and toc longa business There 
1s @ towmg-path all the way along the 
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Thames, at one side or other, and we used 
often to see a young man, or even a girl, or 
sometimes both, amicably harnessed together, 
pulling along a whole boatful of people with 
the greatest case, We thought the towing, 
if necessary, would be great fun for the after- 
dinner row, 

‘Our morning row was failure, being much 
too “genteel.” The river flowed between 
civilised shores, dotted with splendid villas, 
Its banks were elegantly led in for pro- 
menades, its very boat-houses were palatial 
residences. No osiers, rushes, and lovely 
water plants; the very waterlilies looked 
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cultivated. We agreed that our own bit of 
tiver was much the best, and that nota single 
house-boat—we passed half-a-dozen at least 
—was half so pretty or so commodious as 
our Pinafore. Content and hungry, we came 
back to it, determined to cat our dinner in 
ten minutes, and be off again; but fate inter. 
vened. 

* Listen ! that’s surely thunder! And how 
black the river looks ! It is bubbling, too, ath 
over! Hark!” 

Crash, crash, and down came the rain, 
regular thunder rain, contiouing without 2 
moment's pause for three hours. Drenched 





boat-loads of unlucky pleasureseekers kept 
passing our windows, struggling for the hos- 
Pitable inn opposite, 

“Still, yesterday evening was lovely; to- 
night may be the same,” said the girls, de- 
termined to keep up their spirits. And when 
at last the rain did actually cease, and a bit 
of blue sky appeared—“enough to make a 
cat a jacket”—they set to work baling out 
and drying the boat, protesting the while that 
the occupation was “delightful.” 

Fortune favours the brave. It was seven 
O'clock before we were able to start; but 
that last row was the loveliest we had, Such 
@ sunset! such views! of osier beds, and 


islands of tall rushes, and masses of wood- 
land, and smooth, green parks with huge 
century-old trees, noisy weirs, and dark, 
silent locks! We had now grown fearless, 
or desperate, and determined to go through 
two locks, Some of us, I think, would have 
Tiked to go right oa to London | drifting con- 
tentedly down the rapid stream. But motherly 
wisdom, secing the sun fast sinking and the 
twilight darkening, insisted on turning home- 
wards, and was obeyed. 

Only once, when the crimson sunset re- 
flected in the river from behind a fringe of 
Tow trees, made a picture too lovely to resist, 
our artist impl to be “dropped,” as was 
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ber halt, which being umposnble at that 
hour, we compromised by “lying to” for half 


an hout, while she pamted, or tried to paint, 
in the dim hght We sang @ quantity of old 
sons duets and glees In the pauses the 
comciake put in his note from the shore, 
and one or two other birds wakened up with 
a skepy chirp, then all sank into silinee, 
and there were only the quiet nver and the 
quiet sky, up which the crescent moon was 
suing, brighter and brightcr I think, how- 
ever long my girls may live, and whatever 
viewsitudes they mey go through, they will 
never forget that night 

It was not evening but actual might, when 
we reached our ‘’appy ome” Adam was 
anxiously watching. We had hus little 
daughter on board with us 

“Did you think anything had happened— 
that we were all drowned ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I did,” sad he bnefly 

Poor Adam, shut up in Ins floating prison, 
had cvidently not spent the happiest of 
evenings, but we had , ind—it was our hist 

About eleven 01 so, when the magpie’s nest 
hac all sunk ito silence, I saw the lovelrest 
moon set ‘Lhe Jarge bright crescent close 
upon the horizon shone in a cloudless western 
sky, and was refccted in the iver, with 2 gulf 
of darkness between, After watching it for 
several minutes, determined to see the last 
of it, J went back into my cabin, and took 
up a book—“ kasays” by Miss Thackeray 


One “On Friendship” interested and touched but 


me #0 much that I read it to the end, then 
staited up and rushed to the wndow It 
was too late My moon had set! Onlya faint 
airele of light mn the shy, and another fainter 
sul] on the river, showed where she had been 

Iwent bik to bei, a hitle sad at heart 
and vexed with myselt for haying missed the 
lovely sight by about a mmute, after having 
sat up on purpose to watch it ‘Too late, 
too late ! Why cannot one always do, not only 
the right thing, but at the mght time? 

‘My guls had apparently discovered this 
secret Long beforeeven I wasstrnng, though 
old buds are usually early birds, I heard a 
great clatter and chatter in the parlour or 
saloon It was our two “little ones,” broom 
m hand, with thew dresses tucked up, 
cleaning and sweeping, throwing about tea 
Jeavea, taling up rugs, dusting tables and 
chaus, washing china, and in short farly 
duraing the house, or house-boat, out of 


windows The delighted laughter with winch phon; 


they watched the dirt and débris sal down 
the nver, a foanng uland of rubbish, was 
quite infectious 
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“No, no, we can't eatany breakfast till we 
‘have done our work We are determined to 
leave the parlour as clean and beautiful 2s 
we found st” 

With which noble sentiment I entirely 
comeded, 

After breakfast there were the cabins to be 
put in order, and all the packing to be done 
It was eleven before we felt free to enjoy 
ourselves, and then the sky looked so threat 
ening that I protested against the long expe- 
dition which had been planned Suppose st 
Tamed—1n fact it had rained a ltde—and we 
‘all got wet though and had to start for our 
long railway journey without any possibihty 
of drymg ourselves So, in deference to the 
prudent mother, who never cur them any 

ung she could help, the gris checr- 
fully gave up their expedition, and we spent 
adehghtful hour or two m padding about 
close at home and gathcring water hhes 

‘This last proceeding was not so easy a6 It 
looked Water lhes have such thick strong 
stalks, and grow in such deep water, that in 

ching them one 18 apt to overbalance the 
it, especially if fully laden We had to 
land half of our crew on an oper island, 
while the others floated about, guiding thera 
selves with the boat hook, and cautiously 
gasping at the dazzling white blossoma and 
plate he leaves which covered the surface 
of the water for many yards A msky pro 
ceeding it always se—gathermg water lilies , 
thered, what a handful—nay, 

armful—of beauty and perfume they are! 

We got back notamimute too soon, and had 
scarcely sat down to dinner, our last dinner— 
at which we laughed much, perhaps to keep 
our spits up—"hen fiash! crack! the storm 
was W ws—and a more fearful thunder- 
storm never saw The river was one boiling 
sheet of splashing rain , the clouds were black 
as mght, between them gad the water the 
forked lightning danced , and once, when 
after a loud clap of thunder, a column of 
white smoke burst out from the wood oppo- 
site, we felt sure the bolt had fallen 

For two whole hours the storm raged , 
and then, just as we were wondering if the 
carnage would venture to come for us, and 
how we should accomphek our seven milks! 
dnve without being drenched to the skin, 
the ran ceased, the blue sky appeared, and 
the world looked, as the world ftels after the 
thunderstorm in Beethoven's Pastoral Syn 


iy. 
‘And so, with contented, thankful hearts, 
although a iittle melancholy, and with the 
| Very tune of the reapers’ thanksgiving song 
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out of the sad hony ringing in our ears, 
we let our aweet hte honse boat and out 
beautiful Thames and went our several way» 
homeward. 
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“We may never in all our lives have such 
anotherweek,"said one of theguls mournfully, 

Which 1s very possible , but, ought we not 
to be glad that we ever had it at all? 


HOW WE FIND OUT THE SHAPE AND SIZE 
OF THE EARTH. 
By PROFFSSOR A H GRLLN 


KNOWLEDGE of the real shape of the 
earth on which we dwell was reached only 
byslow degrees Men very soon got an inking 
that the earth was in some way or other 
round ‘Lhe “round world” of the Psalmst, 
and the views held on this subject by the 
Grecks of the Homer age show how pre 
valent the notion had become at a very 
early date It 1s @ notion that naturally sug 
gests itself when we cast our eyes across the 
sea from the top of a slips mast or over 1 
plain from a lofty summut, for the spare 
visible to us 1s always bounded by a circle 

But the roundness that was at first assigned 
to the earth was veiy different from that 
which 1¢ really possesses The portion of the 
sea that we sce fiom a mast head looks hike 
@ round flat plate, and men, who had not yet 
Jcammed to distrust the evidence of thei senses, 
naturally came to the conclusion that the 
earth ag a whole had the same shape 
Guided wholly by sense, and not yet truned 
to abstract reasoning, they overlooked the 
fact that a Jarge round plate would look 
curcular to an eye placed above it only af the 
spectator were near its centre Or if this had 
occurred to them, the objection carned no 
weight, because cach man never moving far 
from home and feeling the great importance 
which the country he belonged to possessed 
for himself, was firmly convinced that that 
country occupied the commanding position 
of the centre certainly of the world, probably 
of the universe at large. 

‘The hackneyed proof that the earth 1s 
‘Dot flat 1s now taught m every Board school, 
and nowadays when ships put out straight to 
sea with hulls nsing bigh above the water end 
towerng masts, 1t may be verified by every 
‘vintor to a seaport town. But m the days 
when as a rule the sailor hugged the coast 
fearing to lose mght of land, and low masted 
galleys were the rule, there were not so many 
opportunities of notmg that a vessel did not 
out of sight all at once, but that the bull 

tsappeared first, then the yards, and that the 
top of the mast remained vinble after these 
had vanuhed and was lost to view last of all. 


Still it must occasionally have hap 
pened that the home sick voyager, when he 
spred at last the temple perched on the top 
of a lofty cliff which furnished the land mark 
he had so often strained lus eyes to descry, 
‘was stuck by the fact that the roof came into 
mght before the basement, and that the whole 
was full in view long betore he could dis- 
tnquish the town below in which his home lay 

Lbus men came to realise that the earth 
‘wis not a round plate but around ball When 
this conclusion was first amved at we do not 
know, but the fact was accepted as generally 
im the time of Plato as in our own day, 
pethaps even more generally, for we have no 
record of a Greck sceptic who was prepared 
to stake a large sum that a ciucial eaperrment 
would prove the earth to be flat, and made 
difuculties about paying when he lost his 
rset But there was yet more to be learnt 

the earth's figure could be finally 
settled here are many hinds of round balls, 
cricket balls and foot balls for mstance A 
cricket ball 1s a spheie, that 1s, every point 
‘on its surface 1s at the same distance from a 
point within it called its centre, the constant 
distance bing called the redius, ‘This would 
not be true of most foot balls, probably of 
none after a hard fought match, 

Now the fact that the line which bounds 
our view at sea, the Aorrson as it 18 called, 19 
acircle not at one or two places but every~ 
where, pots to the conclusion that the 
earth 18 much nearer a cricket ball than a 
foot ball in shape For take a well-made 
cricket ball and a glass funnel lng enough for 
the ball to he in it, hold the ball in the hand 
and place the funnel upon it The funnel 
will touch the ball all round, and of wey - 
pose an eye placed at the summut of ¢) 
cone of the funnel, it would evidently see the 
part of the ball inside the line along which , 
the funnel touched the ball, and would not 
See any part of the ball outside thus Ime, 
‘This Ime is the honzon for an eye in such a 
Pontion. Smear a hitle paint on the inside 
of the funnel and again apply it to the ball, 
the paint will make a mark along the ine of 
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contact, and this mark will be a circle. And 
it will De a carcle # whatever part of the ball 
the funnel be applied. YE we were to make the 
same experiment with a foot ball it ws quite 
clear that we should require dhffernt shaped 
funnels for different parts of the ball we 
might gct circular honzons on some parts, but 
not all over some of our horizons would be 
oval, and others of very 1 curved 
shapes Now it can be proved by geometry 
that there s only one surface which will give 
circular horizons a// over when treated in this 
‘way, and that surface is a sphere, 

‘The fact then that the honzon 1s circular 
as far as the eye can judge everywhere on the 
earth, shows that the earth 1s sphencal or 
very pearly spherical in shape Of course we 
cannot pretend to say that the horizon is an 
exact circle, and therefore the earth may not 
be an exact sphere, but the horizon is cer- 
tanly not very far from being a circle, and 
hence we cannot be very far out if we assume 
the earth to be a sphere. 

‘And now how Lig 1s this sphere? To cx 
plain how it 16 measured, I must usc language 
savouring of “thc mathematics,” and there 
fore calculated to termfy the ordinary reader 
But, gentle reader, lay aside, I beg, any fear 
that you may feel on thts head You would 
be much insulted af I hinted that you could 
not do a sum m Addition or Subtraction 
you umght perhips take at ill af I doubted 
your mistery or the “Rule of Three,” well, 
the amount of mathematics I must inflict on 
you «s very litth worse than Addition and 
Subtraction, and 1s certainly not so formidable 
@& many a sum in “ Double Rule of Three’ 

First we shall have to deal with two kinds 
of quantities, hnes and angles Lines present 
no difficulty, they are measured mn miles, fect, 
inches, and so on = Angles, though not so 
familiar, are measured quite as simply Sup- 
pose the edge of your watch face was divided 
into 360 equal parts instead of into Go, and 
that each part was called a degree ; suppose 
both hands at XII in 5 minutes’ tme the 
minute hand will have passed over go of the 
divisions or through 30 degrees, and we 


simply say that the angle between the two exactly 


positions of the mmute hand contams, or 15, 
30 degrees; the corresponding angle at 20 
minutes past 12 is 120 degrees, and s0 on 

: Each degree 1s further subdivided into 60 
equal parts called minutes. 

Now for a hittle bit more of these formidable 
Toathematics Draw on a sheet of paper a 
rangle, and put A, B,C at the Hee comers 

tnangle three sides, and three angles , 
‘we call the angle between the nes 3 A and 
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C A shortly BA C, putting the letter A, where 
the two bounding lines B A, C A meet, ss the 
muddle, New suppose A, B, C are three 
towns, and we want to find out how far they 
are apart We can walk from B to C and 
measure the distance with a tape, but there 
are broad rivers which prevent us walking 
from B to A and from C to A. For all thit we 
can find the distance between the towns 

We have a large brass circle the edge of 


A 
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which is divided into 360 degrees a tele- 
ope moves round on a pisot placed at the 
centre of the circle We stand at B (hig 1) 
and direct the telescope to C, and note 
whtch division of the circle it covers, say the 
32nd we tum the telescope round till we 
can see A through tt, it now covers the 65th 
division. We ave aed the Seleaca e 
through 33 degrees, and this 15 the size of the 
angle C 8A We then go to C, and an the 
same way measure the angle BC A, 

We now know the length of the side BC, 
and the size of the two angles CB A, BC A. 
We can now, merely by dong a sum, tind the 
lengths of A'B, and AC What that sum 13 
the cunous reader may learn from works on 
‘Tngonometry , xf he has no leanmg that way, 
he must take the statement on fath He 
must also be prepared to believe that we can 
in this way determine the distances BA, BC 
much more exactly than by measunng them 
with a tape Next suppose that D, E, and 
F (Fig. 2) are other towns, and that we 
measure in exactly the same way as before 


have found the length of A C, and by dowg 
the same kind of sum as before, we 
can find the lengths of A Dand DC By 
makiug the same kind of observation at A 
D we can find the lengths of A E and 
> and by carrying our mmstrument to D 

we can find the le) of EF and 
F. So we may go on tll we have deter- 
mined the lengths of the sides of a network 
of triangles reachmg over any extent of 
country. Wecall the process a Tngono- 
metrical Survey.” 
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Calculations of a similar nature will enable 
us to determmne the length of a Jong stra 
ime C M running in any direction, say 
north and south, across the network, Note 
that, to do this, we have had to use our 
measunng tape 
only once, Vit. to 
measure the dm 
tance from B to 
C, all the rest 
has been done by 
Mmeasuting angles 
and doing sums, 
‘There 18 a great 
advantage in this, 
for it 1s extremely 
difficult to mea- 
sure the length of 
almecxactly with 
@ tape, angles on 
the other hand 
can be measured 
with great accu- 
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worked out, and if the observations had been 
accurately made and the sums correctly 
worked, the answer to the last sum ought to 
be the length of the Lough Foyle base. 
‘This answer differed from the measured 
length only by as near as may be two and a 

Do not we ase a similar check 
every day when we want to learn what our 
expenses have been? Railway fare, cab 
hire, what we spent m thts shop and what tn 
that, we try to recollect, and add the amounts 
together. ‘To be sure we have overlooked no 
item, we count the money mn our pocket and 
subtract it from what we had when we 
started. As far as the wniter’s expenence 
goes, the two figures seldom agree anything 
Tike to closely as the calculated and measured 
lengths of the Lough Foyle base. Checks of 
this kind are constantly applied during the 
progress of the survey, and thereby any 
errors of observation or calcalation are 
since and the highest accuracy 1s 10- 
aa 


over the Insh Sea the 


racy, and of, in ae bale 
: angles had to be made on 


course we can observation of 
ansure that the hills high enough to be visible from one 
sums hall be another across the water. By means of a 
worked correctly. mirror on ove hilltop the hght of the sun 15 
ihe line BC flashed across to another hilltop, and the 
with which we aenal tnangles arc bounded by ray. of hight 
start 15 called a which shoot across from the muror on one 
Tys “base hne,” and! summit into the telescope on the other 
though it 19 not Snowdon and Piecelly in Wales, Scafell in 
obvious at first mght why it should be England, Sheve Donard and some high points 
0, the accurate measurement of this base, on the Wicklow Mountains in Ireland were 
ine 18 about the most difficult part of the ! among the stations used for this purpose, The 
whole operation. What shall we measure; mde of one triangle reaching from Scafell 
with? A tape? It will stretch A wooden to Sheve Donard was z11 miles long. 
rod? It will warp. A metal rod? It In this way then we can determne the 
will be longer on @ hot than on a cold tage @ long straight ine on the earth's 
day. These and many other difficulties But we cannot girdle the whole of 
present themselves, but by proper pests the earth with a chan of tnangles, and we 
tions they can be got over. must now inquire how knowing the Iength of 
with which base lines can be ensued a long Ime on the surface enables us to find 
and the whole of the work carned out out the size of the earth, A little bit more 
can be tested in various ways, of which mathematics will be necessary. Suppose the 
the following % an example. In the Trigo- line we have determincd runs north and south 
nometrical Survey of Great Bnitam several and that A and B are sts eatremities, and 
base lines were measured, one on Hounslow that ° Bg. 3) 1% the centre of the earth 
Heath was about five miles long, and another If we could ascerinm in any way the size of 
measured on the flit sandy margin of Lough the angle A O B, we could find the length of 
Foyle was nearly eight miles long. Starang A O by a loing a very easy sum, we should 
fiom the base on Hounslow Heath the net- ve to F dmde the length of A B by 
‘work of tnangles was carried northwards over the amber of deyress in A OB, and moult: 
England, thrown across the Insh Sea, and ply the result by 53:% 
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continued over Ireland up to Lough Foyle, 
rst eenured bese ese as tad ae 
of the last trang! itep by step the lengths 
of the sides of the aaa tnangles were | 


‘But this does not seem to bung us much 
neater to a result, for how are we to find out 
the suze of the angle A OB? In ths way 
at may be done. Let § bea star, draw the 
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Tines A S, 8 S, and draw O A, O B upwards 
to C and D then st 1s known that 
‘The number of degrees in the two angles 
AO Banc A & B equals the number of 
degrees in the two angks CA Sand DBS* 
Further reflect that 
the star 1s very far off 
s indeed, and that for 
this reason the angle 
A S B must be very 
small mdeed. It 1 
exsy to convince 01 ¢'s 
scif of this. Esx two 
pins in the wall of a 
Toon 2 quarter of an 
mmch apart and te a 
string to cach, stand 
& little way off, pull 
the strings tight hold- 
ing the ends together, 
and mask on a sheet 
of paper the angle 
between them, go a 
hitle farther from the 
wall and do the same, 
the angle 1s smaller 
than before, the far 
ther you go away from 
the wall the smaller 
docs the angle between. 
the strings become, 
and by the time you 
have rrached the other 
side of the room, it 15 
very small indeed, 
though still measureable If the room be 17 
feet across, the length of the strings 18 about 
800 times the chstance between the pins, and 
wt would require a very carefully constructed 
instrument to measure the angle between 
them, But AS 1 many thousand million times. 
AB. How inconceivably minute then must 
the angle ASB be! Really tis many times 
smaller than the smallest angle that we can 
measure with our best instruments We may 
therefore leave the angle altogether out of 
ri calculations, and this amounts to saying 
t! 
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The number of degrees mn the angle AO B 
w equal to the number of degrees in the 
two angles C A S and D BS, 

We shall know then the sive of A O B, 
af we can find the sure of CA S and DBS 

Things now be to look more hopeful , 
instead of an angle whose pomt hes at the 
earth's centre, we have to deal mith two 


#118 hes to the nght of 
son tbe dokerrnce Uhtweon the Grater 
ogre 


degrece x 
nd the amber at mw DES cre 
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angles whose points he on the surface. Acd 
these angles can be easily measured. Yf I 
hang a plumb line C A over A, it mill point 
straight to O. I can also take a teleacope 
A E, turning round a pivot at A, and turn it 
till at points straght to the star. The angle 
between the plumb hne and the telescope 
can then be measured on a citenlar ring CE, 
whose centre 15 at A and which is divided 
into degrees The hne A C points to the 
spot yn the heavens directly over our head, 
and ths 1s called the Zenith hence the 

CAEss called the “ Zemth divtance” 
the star S. We have supposed A B to 
from north to south, and hence the 
angles C AS, D BS are measured when the 
star 18 duc north or due south ofus In such 
& case these angles are called “ meridian 
zenith distances.” 

All we have to do then 1s to measure the 
mendian zenith distances of the same star at 
A and B add together the number of 
degrees in these two angles, divide A B by 
their sumt and muluply the quotient by 
53:2 Lhe answer 1s the radiusof the earth, 

In this way we find out that the distance 
from the centre to the surface of the carth 15 
not far from 4000 miles. We shall find it 
useful to reculi.ct that if A Bis a mile, the 
angie A O Bits nearly one minute. 

fe have been gomg on all along on the 
appa that the emth 15 cxactly a sphere. 
It be the case, it will not matter where 
A Bis taken on the surface Wherever our 
measurements are made, whether neat the 
poles, near the equator, or at mtetme 
dhate spots, xf A Bis a mile, the sum, or 
difference as the case may be, of the mendran 
zenith distances of the star at A and at B will 
always be the same, nearly one minute It 
will be worth while to chech our assumption 
by seeing if this 1s the case, when tual 1s 
made, it 1s found that st does make a differ 
ence in what part of the earth's surface A B 
hes We measure the meridian zenith dis- 
tance of 2 star at A, we then walk south- 
wards till we reach a spot B, where the 
mendian zenith distance of the same star is 
one minute less, or one minute greater, ab 
the case may be, than at A We find, if we 
are near the poie, that the distance between 
Aand Bis greater than a mile; if weare near 
the equator, thatituslessthanamule, Theearth 
18 not an exact sphere, and a line on its sur 
face running direct from pole to pole 1 not 
an exactcucle, We could roughly represent 
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the left of AC, we must ofclock 
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the sl of this line by supposing it 18 to be 
made of a number of little pieces of different 
creles jomed together [he cucles of which 
cach piece formed a part would al hive 
radu of different lengths and different 
centres, and the radu of the different circles 
would grow shorter as we passed from 


mM iJ 
lea 

either pole to the equator In Fig 4 the 

radu of the circles which form the litle bits 


of the surface at ! A, B, P would be Fl, 


AG, BH, and PK, ¥, G, H and K beng ® 


their centres, and all the centres would be on 
the dotted curve #G HK = More careful 
calculation proves that the hne from pole to 
pole tpproac hes still more closelv in 5! to 
the half of an oval shaped curve called an 
ellipse, whose shape is shown in Fig 4 by 
PBARQ IfCisthe centre Pone pole 
E11 point on the equator, © P 1s called the 
polar rahwus or axis, and its ength 1s 3.949 
miles, C E 1s the equitonal radius ant its 
length 1s 3962 miles The poks ve there 
fore 13 milcs nearer than the equator to the 
earths centre 
So much for the shape of a line running 
over the exrth's suiface direct from pole to 
pole [he next pomt 1s to determine the 
shape of a line, hke the equitor running all 
round the earth from east to west By 
methods very simular to that already desaibed. 
at 1s found that these lines ve cxact crcles 
If the carth were sawed in two, the saw bemg 
held parallel to the equator, it would not 
matter whee the cut was made, it would 
always be a circle 
Thus being 0, we con form a surfice such 
as that of the earth by taking half ellipse 
P E Q and turing 1 round its shortest 
chameter PQ, for every Ime running from 
xen bec te tgaatenl tad pola ead on very met 
im the dyuie, If the Lares tad been dram) in 


cpageerated 
the (rus proportions ft could ‘been d stinguuabed t: 
Be ge ota cack, reid BOF Mave been J 
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pole to pole will be an elhpse, and, since “ll 
points such 1 B, A, E describe cucles, all 
Ines running round it from et to west will 
be Such a purface ws culled in 
Geometry an Oblate Spheroid of Revolution, 
the word ‘ oblate denoting thit it 1s flat 
tened at the poles 

At must be mentioned that the latest cal 
culations seem to point to the conclusion 
that the equator 1s not a perfect cnc le but 15 
itself an cllipse here 1s, honcver viry 
touch uncertainty at present on this point, 
and even if the result should turn out to be 
correct the equator diffurs very lintl. indued 
from a circle, for its longest chamcter woul 1 
be only tbout gne third of a mile longer than 
the shortest diimeter, and one third ofa mile 
im 4000 miles does not amount to much 

One more point must be noticed and we 
have done Lhe earth we have been speah- 
ing of diffits in one respect from the ita 
earth on which we live Jt 19 an carth in 
which every valley and all the deep basins in 
which the occans he have been exalted and 
every mountain tad bull his been laid low 
Dut the difference between this tdeal carth 
the earth as it15, 13 far Jess than would 
it first appear he surftce of the sshd part 
would be some mile and three qua t.rs below 
the present set level, an | it would be covernd 
by an ocean of 1 uniform depth of aboit a 
mile, the differences im shape then between 
the actual and sdeal eaith are alto,ether 
insignificant when compared with the radius 
of 4,000 miles 

On paper ult this Jooks at lewt { hope 1 
have succceded in m thing xt look vey simple, 
but it 15 quite otherwise mn prictice A part 
only a very small put, of the dithcultics 
which prusent themselves at the very outset 
in mersuring a base lme has buen hinted at 
Lhe whole process 1s thickly besct vith dif 
ficulues of a similar character, dithculties 
aring from the imperfect construction of 
instruments, from the habitual prectice which 
instruments have of getting out of adjust 
Tacnt, from the mistthes which all observers 
are hable to make, and 2 host of suchlke 
sources, and this necessitates an elaborute 
system of chechs and the employment of the 
most tedious mathematic calculations so as 
to elimmate 18 far as possible every error 
‘The marvellous rccuricy which 1s att uned at 
last 1s yroved both by the close agreement 
shich obtams between the results of inde 
Pendent crcul:tions, and also by the fact 
htt other methods totally different from that 
described here kad to almost exutly the 
same conclusion as to the shape of the earth 
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By MINNIE AMIS 


Lo came floating o er the waters of lifts calm untroubled sea, 

Tlashing in the morning sunli,,ht, “ Rise, He said, “ and follow me 
“Lod J cred, ‘the flowers thou gavest, they are claimung all my care. 
Tose, 1 cannot rise an] leave them, never floweis were half so fair ’ 


Then the decoy freshness vunshed, and tht fierce unpitying heat 
‘Sniote upon my tender blossoms, lud them dying at my feet 

love came near me, m the shadows of the evening cold and grey, 

* Let the dead ther oun dead bury Rise, He said, “and come away 


* Lod Tried, “5ct stil there hngers the nch perfume of thew breath 
Though my flowers were fur m hving, they are sweeter still m death ' 
And the evcmng shadows deepened to the blackness of the mght, 
And, the darkness gently piercing, come a ray of Love's own hight 
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“Tord,” Loned, “ob, take my blossoms, take my weariness and ;1m, 
‘Take my loneliness and longing, only give me peace 1gun 

‘Then He drew me—oh, how gently—to the shulter of His breast 
Child,’ He said, ‘ I take thy sorrow , thou shalt have thy perf ctie 1? 


Stull, I have it, prssing onward throuzh a scene, each step more fur 
Ail my joy sn Him is springing, all my gladness He doth share 

And though gently, days unfolding sometimes pam and sorrow bring 
‘Yet the Hand, that gives them to me, first doth rob them of ther st + 





THE ISLE OF SPICY BREEZES 
By HENRY W TUCY 


WE sighted Ceylon errly in the morning, 
and throughout a summer day with 
the sex hke glass md the shy sapphic, we 
Iirtcd the island, prosimg poor Point de 
Galle now shorn of ils glory nd making for 
Col inbo, which within ihe past two yeuts 
has anhertted thy advanta,e and distinction 
of Leng the rt of call fcr the P ind O 
st umers Passenger fama with bishop 
Tlebers hymo wom smifing ibout in search 
of the ' Spy Lieczes that blow soft our 
Cevlons isle and were cvidently disap 
poin ed at not reusing the dream of euly 
mftney But the Lishop knew what he nas 
whiting about, and the spy briezes are due 
to no effort of the wnogmation or exigency of 
thyme Captain Atkinson, of the Visuna, 
tells me he has snificd the spicy breezes 
when steaming fifty miles off the island = It 
all depends uj on the state of the weather in 
Ceylon and the durcction of the wind 
Point de Galle was abandoned 1s a port of 
call because it hes exposed to the ocean, and 
with the south west monsoon 1s too hvely a 
XAV—43 


phice for vessels lying at anchor, still toss for 
those taking mcm,o = lhere as a brewk 
Mater rt Colombo winch, though it seems to 
Ue Jow wswas for or ler and iflords safe and 
ccnvcmient chor ige t> the largest steamers, 
We Iuded m the carly morning, Adis 
Peak forty miles oft shinm, mn ¢ car outline 
apu st the golden shy, through which the 
sun W1S rising 

We crossed the harbour in a ¢xtamiran, 2 
lind of gondola of which the Cingalese have 
obtamed the mony oly, and are hilely to 
keep it The craft corsi te, (0 begin with, 
of the log of a tie rou,hly hollowed out 
On this 1s built a stiucturc of pole ind canvas, 
which 1s in no part brower than two feet, and 
tapus to the ends, which are on the average 
20 feet apart It 1s clear that 1 boat on this 
plan would not float, a difficulty trumphantly 
overcome by attaching to i, by two arched 
poles zo or 12 fiet long, a heavy spai, which 
floats on the watur This balances the cata 
Maran and mikcs it seaworthy m moderately 
fine weather. Should the catamman be 
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caught in a suff breeze, the proceedings of 

the captam and crew are ample and eff 

cacious. If tt ts what they call a “tno- 

pieccy-man breezt,” two men clumb over the 

arched poles and, descending on to the sp7r, 

sit there, regardicss of the raging sez If st 
432 “‘three-precey-man brocee,” the require- 

ments of the oveasion are uieomplaningly 

met. In a lig catamasan, with large sail 
hoisted, scudding before the monsoon, as 
many as nme men havc beca counted hold- 
ing on to the spar, appurcatly half the time 
under water, 

Our boatmen, favoured by quiet weather, 
sat one in the bowand the other in the stern, 
and rapully paddled us ashore. They were 
fine-looking fellons, with a full measure of 
the national love of jewellery and gay clothes, 
Both had massive earmngs, apparently of 
gold, and one wore a silver bracelet on his 
wnst. 

All the people in Ceylon, fom babes just 
“feeling thar feet” to old men and women, 
their tottenng on the brink of the grave, 
wea) poll and silver ornaments. They even 
invent new places for carrying them, and xt 15 
no uncommon thing to Ke & bel 
with the top of her ears covered with 
plate or wire, a large par of nngs it 
drom the lobes of the car, a gold or silver 
circlet round her har, her nose adoned with 
nngs, bracelets on her wnsts, rings on her 
Ginger», and silver plates on her toes. This 
as the peifection of adornment, but m one or 
other of the fashions, or in scveral of them, 
the Cingalese woman, of whatever station m 
hfe, » set forth, I saw running out of a 
house a sturdy little boy two years of age 
who had nothing on but 2 silver hey fastened 
round his waist by a gudie of silver we. 
‘The men take thei pleasure l.s expensively. 
They delight in yold eat ings and rmgs, but 
beyond im ate Catia to entrust the 1c 
commendation of their personal appearance 
to a fine tortoise-shell comb of circular shape, 
sct on the crown of their heads, with the 
ends towards the forehead, ‘lhe men evi 
dently pude themsclves on their hau, which 
Jy ,tnerally drawn bach from their forehead 
and ted im a neat knot at the back. As 
they wear earings, and not always whiskers 
or moustache, it 18 not easy at first sight to 
distinguish man from woman. 

‘The funereal gharry does not make ws 
appearance at Colombo, the public beng 
served bya conveyance something like a dog- 
cait on four wheels, with an awning, 
able protection against the tropical sun. They 
arevery cheap, Ihad one for three hours, for 








indispens- ssonary 
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which I was charged two rupees, a little over 
three shullmgs, and was overwhelmed with 
thanks for a trifling and evidently unexpectad 
pourbore, The horses are poor creatures, 
‘the real draught animal of Ceylon bemg a 
plump and well shaped little bullock. ‘These 
are yoked singly or in pairs to hight waggons 
roofed with dried palm leaves, and can upon 
occasion get up quile a respectable trot. 
They are artwucally branded, characturs 
being stamped all over their sides, It 15 
pretty to see acrywler—a hight, palm thatched 
waggon, drawn by a pictorial bullock, dnven 
by a mam ina red turban and white robes— 
hailed by a native, who gets in behind, sits 
on the floor, with his fcet dangling down, and 
1s trotted off, 

Bishop Heber’s well-known description of 
Ceylon a3 a place— 

piled 

18 opén to criticism on both assertions. ‘There 
1s much mn Colombo which does not please, 
the town for the most part being squalid, 
dirty, and ill hept, the streets tanked by 
hovels, comp uuison with which 16 to be found 


Ue only wn the south-west of Ireland. On the 


other hand, both men and women, particularly 
the latter, are stnkingly handsome. It 15 
not only their fashing black eyes, thear well- 
shaped faces, or then giaceful drapery that 
please the eye. They have the rarer ptt of 
graceful caruage. A Ceylon gull walks lke 
a young empress, f empresses are particularly 
good wales. J usc the simile in despair, 
smce I do not know anything m common 
Western life that equals or approaches the 
manner of thc commoncst Ceylon woman in 
moving about the streets. It 16 the custom 
im the island to engyye women as street: 
sweeper, and in the matter of what Mr, 
Turveydrop cailcd deportment, it 18 @ liberal 
education to watch one of them swaying 
the long, flaibh. brush of bamboo twigs. 
Both men and women chew the betel-nut, 
which incidentally serves the purpose attained 
Dy other means by young guls in Japan, 
giving 4 ted tint to then hps, an effect in 
some cascs no means unbecoming. In 
the country districts the men wear nothing 
but 2 pair of earnngs and a narrow lom 
cloth. Taken m conjancton with the tall 
palms, leafless for 20 or go feet, and then 
breaking out mto a tuft of green leaves, 
they realwe, with gratrfying fidelity, the 
picture on the cover of the Juvenile Afis- 
Magasne. In towns, and near them, 
men dress generally in 2 single robe, thrown 
about them with infinite grace. One colour 
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frequently im the gay procession 
was a dead ‘gold, which, ect against the tawny 
flesh and the straight, the figure, was 2 
constant 1¢freshment to the eye 

‘The first thing people do on arnving at 
Colombo 18 to take the tran for Kandy, for 


a the reflection th1t if Kandy were the pomt 
of arnval visito1s would rush off to the rale 
way-station to catch the earliest tram for 
Colombo. There ws nothing particular to 
see at Kandy, ccrtunly nothing more then at 
Colombo, unless 1t be the Botanical Gardens 
But the journey through the country 1s well 
‘worth taking, and affords a convenient oppor- 
tunity of seemng the islind Ths w not 
marred by any undue rapidity on the part of 
the train, which takes four hours and a quarter 
todo the seventy two miles, It should be 
added that the gradient 1s for half the way 
very stecp, clambenng the hills, and present- 
ing a splundid view of the country. I sup- 
pose Ceylon 1s gicen all the year round 
Certainly nothing could surpass its verdure 
m md December At Kandy rain falls on 
about two bundred days in the ycar, the 
a caine ‘bey 85 pacha. a oo 
ountiful supply; but the pecuhar 

fortune of Ceylon ws that it 1s pretty «qually 
divided! throughout the ycar. Gahke India, 
bed island — 2 anienengl of wot or 

seasons, with the earth gieen for so many 
months and bart biown for so many more 
In October and November the north east 
monsoon 1s Llowing, and in June, when the 
south west monsoon 1s taking its turn, the 
tains aie heaviest ‘The dry season, such as 
at us, bappens in February and March. But 
even then the carth 1s at no distant intervals 
refreshed with genial showers, 

Ceylon, like some other members of the 
colonial family, has seen better day bor 
some yours past its coffee crop has un 
Temunerative, and 1 1 sard many of the plan- 
tations are heavily mortgaged [his year the 
hearts of the planters are cheered by bughter 
results Therc 1s mone coffee, but prices are 
Jow, and on the whole planters are inclined 
with incrcased astiduity to extend the growth 
of thecinchona ‘Lhis tree, from whose bark 
quinine 1s made, was only o few years ago 
introduced into the uland, and great things 
aig lookcd for from it. Tes 1s still steadily 
grown, and holds its high place m the market, 
Rice 1 another product, of which there are 
abundant signs on the journey from Colombo 
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running down from the upper hills is dex- 


terously trapped, and abundantly supphes 
cach sep ofthe terrace, an unmense boon to 
ter. 


‘As the tram slowly mounts the stcop ascent, 


{ om the level height of which stands the capital 
which sheht Colombo may find consolation of the 


old Kandian kings, the viw gions in 


beauty, sometimes closely veigmg on gian- 
deur Below, agreat dip in the «rele of hills, 
1s the green , with the water on the nee 


fields ghstenmg in the sun Beyond 1s a range 
of hills, cver varying in shape as the trun 
cieeps higher, and all the way, someones 
with reach of hand, 18 2 tropical wood, nich 
with cocoanut and banana tries, glowing with 
the blood red hybiscus, faxr with countless 
wild flowers, and cool with fero clad rocks, 
down which musically tickles the bountiful 
water, 


Kandy 1s a pretty town, with its white 
roads, 1t8 green fohage, 116 flowers, its lake, 
and its sentinel guard of mountams In the 
nattve quarter, though the strcets are Loader, 
the houses and shops sic not much better 
than in Colombo nythang in the shape of 
four walls and a roof will do for the Cinga- 
lese to live in. Ihe looh of the streets 15 
further damaged by the widely spread a 
pearance of shut up tenements Whca the 
‘Cingalese family go forth to thew daily work 


it up @ shunter in the where the 
fee pught to berand al ford Seah 
done There beng no windows to the 


houses, a row, when thus shut up, looks like 

an agglomeration of deserted sheds 
‘The artisans of Kandy tum out some 
smple brass-work and a cunous kind of 
pottery, These are soon caammed, and 
Kandy, from a tounst’s point of view, lives 
chifly on the Leauty of its Botamc Gardens, 
‘These are situated m the suburb called Pera- 
demya, and are reached by a drive of neaily 
four miles along the high road to Colombo. 
We diove out early in the morning, long be- 
fore the sun was in full biazt. We met along 
stream of men and women hurrying into town 
carrying baskets of vegctabhs and fut and 
bundles of packets he principal industry 
on the long stietch of road appears to be the 
barbers’. There was a barber's shop at every 
few hundred yards, a low shed,in which 2 man 
wos equated, on the floor beside the :mple- 
‘mocats of his art awaiting custom—sometumes, 
with better luck, actually engaged ona job. 
‘The process 1% 2 litle peculiar, Artist and 
squat on the ground face to face and 


subject 
to Kandy, The hillsides for miles, far as kneo to knee, the artist pulling thc subjcet’s 
the ¢y¢ can reach, are carved out im terraces, head about as his convenience may require 
on whose level the nce 1s sown. The water As frequently as not the Cipgalese docs not 
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squat on the ground, but, stooping down, 
hangs his weight on his knees with only 
feet on the ground. 1 saw two acquaint 
ances mect on the highroad. After an inter- 
change of salutation they both sink down in 
this position, and, putting up their umbrellas, 
prepared for a morning's gossip 

Kandy being the principal object of attrac- 
tion for the British and American tourist, has 
suffered the consequent demoralsation of 
the floating inhabitants Boys and men hang 
about the door of the hotel m search of any 
odd job that shall look like work and bing 
manna Another art, brought to cunously 
Tigh perfection, 1s that of mutually helping 
each other to piey upon the foreigner Bune 
told that @ small boy innging about the hotel 
was a useful guide, wel up in botany anil 
arboriculture, I engrged him for the diy, and 
at once discovered that he was utterly nscl ss, 

“What's that?" [asked hun, pointing to 
a curious white flowe! 

“A Lind of flower,” he rephed with per ect 
confidence, and brimuning over with self vt is 
faction at coming out sucecssfully fiom ao 
uarly test. 

“What's that?" I askeda little later, mdi 
cating an unftmilru member of the pum 
ary 4 
“ A kind of tree,” he promptly answered 

One of his minor tiumphs wis to point 
out what he culled “a bunyan tree,” mean 
ang a banyin, and once, when we heaul 
afamibar whistle and rou, he, with a wave 
of his hand towards the pissing olycct, sud, 
“Atiauin” All of which made us glad we had 
taken a guide, 

He accompanied us to Jandy [Horton's 
Wall, and Ind not gone many prees when 
we wee yoned by another youth, whom 
our guide gentally introduced, nd who a 
compamed us on the walk, confirmmg the 
younger one as to this bung ‘a kind of 
flower” and that “‘a hind of uce ’ Whin. 
we got bick to the hotel our budding comicr 
sad, with a patromsing wie of the hind, 
"You gue Jum something?” 1 sad I 
would do so with great pleasun, and con 
sulie | lnm as to the preese amount, cxplun 
ing that I had meant to present him with 
a rupce for himself, and expressing my ap- 
Preciation of his generosity in desinng to 
share 1¢ with his companion Heteupon the 
youth's advocacy of his firend’s clam ab- 
roptly cooled, and I head nothing more on 
the subject, Something better still 
on driving to the station The 
drove off without wasting for his fare, Pre- 

* sently, when we were seated in the carriage, 
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he sent a frend for his fare, and the frend 


hus asked for somahong far bumself for ammaying 


the money 
The Botamc Gardens cover nearly & 
hundred and fifty acres of land, and stan 
fifteen hundred fect above the set, The 
chmate 1s admirably suited for garden cul- 
tuyation, being hot, mont, and very equable 
IL feam from Dr. Irumen, the director, that 
the mean annual temperature is about 77°, 
Apr and May being the hottest and De- 
cember the coldest months. The gardens 
were established sixty years ago, being partly 
formed out of a royal park attached to 
the palace of the hing of Kandy They 
are beautifully satuated, lj2ng within a loop 
of the river, musically named Mahawell, 
which surrounds them on all sides, evcept 
the south, where they are bounded by the 
highioid = We took our guide with us, but 
the little impostor wis stopped rt the gites, 
as he knew, he would be = Lhiy t» done 
on the pancwple of division of plundu 
{he attendants within the gardens have 
the perquisite of showing strangers roun }, 
and biovk no rival near the throne It to 
nuance, gicatly matting the pletsue ot 
strolling through the gudens, for onc cannot 
the a tum without being iccosted by o1¢ 
‘of these men wanting to sell a hindbook, to 
“show the furnciy,” or presenting a flower 
or specimen of fruit, with a too obvivus eye 
for innas 

Ibe girdens are, however, quite good 
enough to compensate for petty annoy 
ances of this kind) Whilst rate specimens, 
of tee and plant ave lovingly cultivated, the 
ouginil beruty of the ground, 1t5 undulating 
snccp, and 1 some spots ils virgin jungle, 
are kk undwturbed. Always theie ty tic 
flows nivel, with the view caught hee 211 
there of the sitmwood bridge thit crosses it 
Ike a network of gossamer Following th 
yantous Walks there ate found ne uly all the 
choice trees of the tropics. Wathin view of 
the giteway 1 a magnificent group of palms, 
planted mote than forty years ago, coptauing 
wethin ats area all the native ‘pects a1 
many specimens of forexgn Tandy Hei 15, 
the tahpot, the aloe of pdms, which jlosus 
but once and then cies Conunuing the 
round of the gardens we come upon thi 
palm of Central America, irom the leaves of 
which the Panama hat is made Here us the 
upas tree of Java with considerably more 
than thice branches, and none of them cut 
down Heie 1s a magosficcnt clump of 
‘bamboo, spreading outward at the top like 
a bouquet. If any one cares to sit out a long 
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summer day they may see these grow at the 
Tate of a foot 3 tnenty four hours—half an 
inch per hour. 

On the left of the pathway are three 
mighty trunks, dead to themselves, but 
ving outside with what looks, at a short 
distance, lihe masses of svy, but 1s a flower- 
sag creeper, gemmed with a pale violet 
blossom. Here is the sndiarubber-tree and 
amportations from Perak whtch yield gutta- 
percha Here, thew branches almost ite: 
minghng, are the Himalayan cypress, the 
peneil-cerar of Bermuda, the Norfolk Island 
pine, and the champak of India, sacred in the 
eyes of the faithful, Heres the coco de mer, 
the Columbus of tree fruit, which, found 
floating on the India Ocean of washed up 
on the shores of Ce Jon, wis fortwo centuries 
a mystery to man, till its home wis found 
among the least known islinds of the Sey- 
chelles group The growth of the tree 15 as 
slow as is off\prng 1s adventurous, putting 
forth a single leaf @ yew, and so taking 
something like an ¢ternily to reach ite normal 
height of a hundred feet. Ture is the candie- 
tree of Central Amenca, with its fiat hanging 
down like tallow dips ten to the pound 
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THs tutle1s somewh1t misleading, {01 those 
to whom it » appled, and who cheer 

fully accept the appeliauon, are so fn from 
being Socialists, 1m the o1dinary sense of the 
word, that the name Ncfendcrs of Society on 
Church and State Principles would convey 
more correct idea of thar aims and purposes 
to English readers. Properly speaking they 
are Conscrvative would be sasiours of society, 
who see no other means of cscape from the 
present social dilemma, but tn a alliance 
‘between Crown and Altar for the purpose of 
regenerating society, Tuber, desenbed im 
a former paper (Goop Worns, December, 
1882), the Puvy Councillor Wagener, and 
Rudolf Meycr, the sell-known histori 
of the “fourth estate” (by which be means 
the working classes), had formed at ont time 
the trumvnate of rchgrovs Conservatives, 
who thus tned to “ save the Republic” The 
Court chaplam Stocker and Pastor Todt may 
be regarded as the clerical representatives of 
the same party, 

In 1878 Wagener published a 

not under his own name, on the solution of 
the socul question “from the practical stand 

point of an expencnced statesman.” It con 

tains the fundamental doctrines of the party, 
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Here is 2 banyan-tree, whose branches cast a 
shadow two hundred feet nm diameter. Here 
1s the Ceylon rronwood tree, beautiful in hfe 
with its sweet scentel flowers, sts leaves, 
botn blood-red growing into green above and 
white below, and fn its death useful for 
houschold purposes. Hete 1s a tree local to 
Ceylon, whose leases serve with cabinet- 
makers the purposcs of sandpaper, and 
here—the glory of the girdens—is a long 
avenue of palms, whose stems tun up, round 
and smooth as if turned by a lithe, and are 
suddenly crowned at the top with a coronet 
of fan hke lerves. 

Iwerywhere there are flowirs and snect 
scent, and here and there, up trees of 
dark gicen fohage, one comes upon boys 
beating with strch» at branches, from which 
fall fimt, the colour of peaches, and some 
thing similar in size and shape, As they 
fall they spht, discloung the dark brown 
nutmeg bound in the scarlet meshes of the 
mace. Many of these plants and trees 
are to be sen carefully nourished under 
glass at Kew, but they look infinitely better 
at home in the ckar atmosphere and under 
the sunny skies of the tropics. 
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and a fewextracts from stwill beall themore n- 
turcsting from the fact that the writer 1s,o1 was, 
a persona grata with the Geiman Chancctlor 
Modem Sociuhsm, according to Wagener, 
as the third act of ‘that great Curopcin 
traguly of fate,’ the French revolution Lhe 
Jeading idea of that revolutionary movement 
all along has ben to eatend the possession of 
liberty and property. Nothing can avert the 
coming catastrophe but umely reforms lhe 
those in England, where social politics in 
favow of the working classes have prevented 
the latter from regarding society and the 
State as ther natural enemies ‘Ihe monarchy 
of the future to be strong n ust be rooted in 
the heart of the people Such was the policy 
of gicat Prussian rulers hke Ficderick IL, 
and statesmen ihe Stun. A strong “ social 
Lingdom” alone can save society; for a 
powerful govemment can uford holding itself 
aloof fiom petty interests, and thus becomes 
‘the natural protector of the weak and poor 
ty in Fiance fell because of its alliance 
with the doomed nobility. Modern Royzlism, 
kanmg for its support on cotton lords and 
speculaung baronets, will fare no better, for 
its fate 1s mked to an industrial atsstocracy, 
the fall of which, too, 1s certain. 
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‘At present, inde, sociahse schemes 
‘pear in the form of nebular theones, where 
obscunty often serves the purpose of veilng 
deep designs for the “liquidation of soriety 
‘What 1s wanted 13 a di of labour, 
appointed as part of a powerful admmustration 
Such a department of government would treat 
the social question as urgent, and prepare 
an int lent programme to deal with it 
thoroughly and encrgeticuly It would col- 
Ject trustworthy and impartial inquiries into. 
the natural cipacitics and requirements of 
the labour powcr of the country, and bring 
about o propc aljustment in the: up 
Detween caprt tl and Isbour 

In the meantime its province would be to 
fasuie the protection of health and secunty 
agunst rccutents for the employed, the Imai 
tation of Sund.y labour and the employment 
of women and chikircn m factoncs, the ap 
ointment of factory inspectors, the fixing of 
a normal day of labour, the establishment of 
conciliation courts, and the resuscitation and 
modetn adaptitton of the ancient guild sys 
tem Ag only the State has the power for 
efiecting such sweeping changes, those who 
‘ould promote them are propeily calicd State 
Bocialists. 

Ams form of Siate Socialism, or, as ot 6 
soinelimes called, “ Roy 11 Socialism,” was, at 
the tame, not only apyroved of in highest 
quultirs, but also acted upon, and m the 
lies the chief mterest of the movement, 

Sule by side with thts “ Royal Sociuhsm,” ot 
Soci thstic Caesinsm, we havea kind of Chris 
tian Socialist Clericalism, which finds its ex 
picssion in the speeches and pamplilets of the 
Court chaplain Stocher, and mm the more sohd 
wotks of Pastor lodt ‘Lhe history of this 
clencal section of the Conservative Socialist 


party, wich wis soon divided inte two berg 


‘steams, one of which his been lost since in 
the sand, » rather interesting, and the mfor 
mation here given 13 takco entinly from 
onginal docuinents obtamed by the present 
writcrfiom the parties concemed. Tt mateu 
ally helps us totollow up the history of Chns 
than Socialism to the present day Of Todt’s 
principal work we shall speak latcr on Here 
it 1 sufeunt to remirk that, owing (o Its 
appearince at a ume when the Socrist craze 
Pa Getmany was at its hesght, tt naturally 
found miny readers among religious people 
The author was appealed to by ins sympa- 
thivers to found a society to carry his theory 
into practice, He accepted the invitation 
and addressed himself to Stocker, whom he 
had previously known, and who at that time 
was staying with the Emperor at Gastem, 
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as Court chaplain. Stocker expressed his 
willingness fo yon and even to feel his way 
with the Court, but this was not easy, 
‘An association was formed and soon gamed 
adherents m “Christan circles” It called 
itself the “Central Union for Somal Reform 
on a Religious Constitutional Monaichical 
basis” It sent forth an sppeal to the clergy, 
remmding them that the how had come for 
the Church to bestir itself to meet the social 
cnsis with the spiritual weapons at 11s com 
mand, as an Evangelical body. Two fun- 
cumental principles are Iud down an the 
programme, one indicatmg the duties of the 
State, the other those of the Church, 

1, That thorough roforms have become 
‘Necessary in order to inspire the enfranchised 
‘taasses with confidence towaids the Govern 
tment. 

3 That the solution of the social question 
1s impossible without the co operation of the 
moral and rehgious factors, and the Church s 
recognition of the yust demands of the fourth 
estate (the working mcn). 

‘Lhe appc ul met with a ready response, and 
fora time all went on smoothly Soon, how- 
ever, an incident occurred which had a damag 
‘ing effect cn the further development of the 
movement A cerLun Grunclig, who after- 
wards proved to be an rnpostot, but gave 
himself out as a converted social democrat, 

on Stockei to hold a public discus 

‘sion 10 which he, Gruneberg, was to confront 
hus former colleagues in open controversy. 
Lhe meeting was convened, not without some 
mmsgivings on the part of the promoters, when 
Grunchury’s utter incapacity to meet the 
arguments of the soci) demociats turned it 
ato a firsco, though Stocker came to the 
1escue Most, the opponent whom Grune- 
had thus meffectually confronted, exe 
pressed his willingness to mect_ more compe: 
tent antagonists, ind other public mectngs 
were al accordingly he result of 
this was the collection of a small band of 
labourers round Stocker, and it was felt desur- 
able with this nucleus to found a “ Chnstun 
Socal Labour Party,” distinct fiom, but in 
fall sympathy with, the onginal assocuton, 
The latter continued to addiess itself to the 
ruling classes, the former to the labour popu- 
lauon of Berhn. But Todt and his fiends 
felt themselves much hampered mn thetr efforts 
by the prejudice cieated agamst ther body 
by the meident referred to, which it 
the Christan Socialists generally into: ht. 
Stocler resigned accordingly m May, 1878, 
and notificd his echon publicly, snd 

that the two societies for a time existed pide 
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by side, practically represented by the same 
organ, the State Socalist 

‘The law against the Socihsts had a dis 
couraging effect on the efforts of Todt’s 
puty. His book was denounced by the 
Chancellor m the Diet Stocher, indeed, was 
characterized on that occasion by the same 
anthonty as a“ternble” person But we 
amagme the popularity of th. Comt chap- 
lan has not permanently suffered in conse 
quence. Even the Chnstian Social Labour 
party seems to have found favour in the eyes. 
of the Gieat Chancellor and his Royal Master, 
for its deputation, headed by Stocker hms 
self, has been graciously received on the 
occasion of the Emperor's buthday since 

The Chrestian Soaahst, hike miny similar 
publications, has had ul fortune fom the 
begmning. After a scason of 
sufferig from intellectual and financial de 
pletion it eapired in March, 1882, in the fifth 
year of its existence ‘Lhe following ate ats 
dying words 

“The committee find it necessary to dis 
continue the State Soaalist at the close of 
this quarter, as the further development of 
the C hustian social movement requires other 
snstruments for its propagand \.” 

Tt has been succeeded by the Christan 
Soctal Corsespondence, the new organ of the 
party for ‘‘ayitatoial pwiposes.” At the 
game tune a change has taken = 
the external on, wization of the 
social party Its two branches have merged 
anto one “ Central Aysociiion for Chnsban 
Social Reform,’ with Stocker and Professor 
Adolf Wagner foi its Presents At a 
late general mecting of this society Todt 15 
reported to hive said, that now Prince Bis. 
marck hod taken m hand the economic 
measunes demanded by the society thet work 
was neatly over. 

‘Having given a rapid sketch of the history 
of the movement we may now to 
give a short account of what may be called 
the two collateral branches, of the Christan 
social movement. 

‘Lhe object of Todt’s volutme 1s to state 


m un unprejudiced form the princy of 
Socialsm generally, and Geman S py 
Particular, to compare the pnuciples of the 


‘social democratic paity with those of the New 
‘Testament, and after stating the social 

ciples contamed im the latter, to gather kom 
them the respective duties of society, the 
‘State, and the Church, m the settlement of 
the social question Socialism, he says, 1s 


the “ Effort to reconcile, by the establishment He also 


of a new social and economic order of things, 
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the keenly felt contradiction between the actual 
condition of society, and the social ideal as 
conceived by certain sections of the com- 


He partly adnuts that, from the Chnstian 
mnt, the existence of this contradiction 
must be acknowledged, so that “ every active 
Chistian, simcere in bis belct, must have o 
vem of socialism m him, whilst every socialist, 
however ill disposed towatds positive. Chis 
ttamty and the Church, bears about him 
unconsciously something of the principles of 
‘Chnstanity * 

The practical objects of modein Socialism 
are reduced under three heads by Todt — 
Republicanism, a8 afecting the State, Com 
smuntsm, 98 aflecting social economy, and 
Athesm, as touchmg religion. 

‘We may pass over the first and last, the 

being a subject unsuitable for these 
pages, the hitter beng naturally exeladed 
fom conmdeiauion im @ paper on Christian 
Socialism 


‘Ibe communistic tder, says Todt, which 
underlies all socalistic schemes, takes for 
granted that much evil exists mn our present 
social airangcments , that its root 1s th 
ness and its remedy the opposite of sclfish- 
ness, ¢¢ solidarity of human interests This 
statement, he remurhs, 18 quite consistent 
with gospel teaching. In fact the social 
constitution of the early Christian Church 
rested on such a common basis, although the 
communism of the pnmitive Christians was 
only partial and purely voluntary, the result 
of individual enthusiasm as opposed to the 
retention of individual sights of property 
‘The expansion of the communustic idea 
ples two leading princi and thetr con- 
sequences —1 ‘Thetnad hbeity, equality, and 
fratermty 3. The transformation of private 
ownership in land and the mstruments of 
production into collective property, From 
‘these follow —3 The demand for associative, 
‘or co operative production, which would have 
for its results—4 The abolition of the wages 
system m favour of a more complete enjoy- 
ment of the results of labour by the labourer, 
and with it—s ‘The removal of the evils 
complained of, and the consummation of 
human happmess 

Todt, hke Charles Kingsley and others, 
thas no difbeulty in showing that hberty, 
equahty, and fraternity, are ideas not only 
reconcilable with, but the outcome of, the 
Christan idea, thongh, as he shows, not 
always, pesctialy seatsed 1m Christian society, 

shows that the msttution of private 
property in some of 1ts abuses was objected to 
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often enough in the meduevil Church and 
by some of the carly reformers, and adds that 
it onginates in heithen egotist and finds its 
sanctions in Roman rather than Germamic 
Chnstian iw 

But the compulsory abolition of the one 
system 1p fivour of the other finds no en 
couragement whatever m the pa,es of the 
New Lestament If an “ wsociatise com: 
munity with collective property, and on co 
operative princy les, 15 possible at all at must 
be oue where the Chr atin prmaple of sclf 
denil 1s prrumount, not othcraic = But 
this must be voluntary 

Stull, he muntans, something hts to be 
done tm the metntune hy way of pretecting 
the weak, and it 1s the duty of the Slate to 
vatch over the welfare of those classes who 
cannot improve and desilop unaided Lhe 
Church more especially must be on the 
alert = Passive mretion, timid ind flercnce, 
‘and want of tactical skill im dealing with the 
social question he complims hive been the 
charactensticfaultsof Fy angclical Churchmen 
Hence the clectoral sccesis of Socialists in 
Protestant distucts Henecforth by ducet 
and indirect effaits m improving the condi 
tion of the workin, classes, by insisting on the 
duties of the nich to regard property as a 
committ.d trust, and opposin, the conoding 
tendencics of an ungodly and sclt indulgent 
Mammoniin in both, die Church must help 
m repanng foe disorders oa eg 
my i¢c of an cfccuve proprganda for 
difsion of Christian social ideas 

Agitation in the rinks of clencal officialism 
i not a common phtnomenon Jat the 
Chnstian social paty of Germiny bis pro 
duced an agititor of this desemption in the 
person of the Court chap! un Stocl or 

Stocker his many enemics und also many 
warm Gisends und admurers, and st 15 natural 
that he should be overmich prrused by the one, 
or blamed too severcly by the other Hew 
called the ‘ Tartuffe m social polities by 
the former, and the “Poul of the German 
people” by the Itt, but 1 well known 
woter on soual subjects who has full 
personal knowledge of the man, and whose 
Official position ts a secunty for his unbiassed 
Judgment, assuncs us that Stocheris deserving, 
of high estccm, and would be far more uscful 
and effective as 2 socrl reformer if he was 
not a Protestant clergyman , for it 13 one of 
the misfortunes of Germany that her Pros 
tant clergy have scarcely any social influence, 
‘There 1s no doubt, however, on this point, 
that Stocker has the nght quahfiertions for 
apebbe orator His mflammvtory specches 
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are lutened to with enthusiasm by ins own 
party, and his pamphlets, short, pithy, and 
direct, Sonmand genet sttention Rte 
a demagogucs readiness Stocker populanzes 
the social politics and humanttarian theones 
of Wagencr and Todt, mthout adding any 
thing materially of us own Latterly he 
has guned upon the Berkn public by his 
anti Sumtic a,itition, whilst his falmina 
tons a,rnst the Bour,coiste and the Liber 
press gain for him the symyathes of the 
Conscreative party, by whose influcnee he 
obtaned 4 plice im the House of Represen 
tatives The Caustian social party under 
Ins leadersh p count now seven thousin 1 
members, most of whom reside in Buhn 
We have seul and tied a very lar e 
number of Stockar's speeches with a view to 
get tclew xler of hiss cial views, bit can 
‘not help being dis ypointed with the absunce 
of clear und defined stitements — Stucl er 
nescr guts beyond vigue genualites and 
shetorcal phrases, app ils to res, 
buists of rehgious enthusrism, and denrinds 
for soual ic o1ms introduced by State 
uthonty, without trouLling himscl! much as 
to the manner m which tlcy can be practt 
tally accomphshe 1 
Insterd therefore, of giving detailed ac 

count of Stochrs opinions, we prefer pausing 
‘on to the last of the Christian Souialists to by 
mentioned the fucnd and Intterly the fUllos 

wotkerof Stocker, A lo Wigner the loune 1 
Lrofessor 0) Pohtial Kconomy in the Tan 
versity of Lulin Wa,ner 1 what fen of the 
Christitn Socialists whoin se have been con 

siderm, clum to be, 2 ry, nused master in 
the scence of Politic 1conomy As a 
young min of twenty thice, he iad alrea ly 
sufhciently distinguished bimaself to recene a 
call as Professor of Political Leonomy an the 
newly founded Acidemy of Commerce m 
Vienna = ihe cekbiated Roscher rechons 
him umong the best experts of Germany in 
matters of hnance ind banking, and ins pub 

lushed works, as well 1s his previous successes 
ap itercher m several Geman universities, 
hue gamed for him a weileared fun 
Moreovei, Wagner wa politician of note, ind 
his eloquence and Icarning have all alo x 
Vagoronsly supported the svveral ittempts o} 

Prince Bismarck to intioduce ecunonne 
mcisures, such as the reform of taxation, the 
tobacco monopoly, and generd compuloy 
insurance for the good of thc workmg classes 
tis not Wa,ners fault if they have fatled in 
consequence of party manceuvies and other 
causes which we need not dwell upon here 
‘In Wagner s suggestions for social reform we 
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have something more than humanitanan 1p1 
rations and vague statements We have the 
Tecondite utterances of the economist, ind 
with him Christan Socialism enters into what 
may be termed the scientific stage ind 
comes within the range of prictical social 
pohtres 

In a specch published ten yearsago before 
. mued assembly of charchmen in the Royal 
Garntson Church of ulin, Wigner formu 
Tated forcibly and fearlessly his opinions on 
this subject Endorsing some of the social 
Istic cnticisms on the evils of competition, and 
giving 2 partial ind ,uarded support to some 
of the demands for State help he concludes 
by saying that the true 
remedy for the present 
social discontent lies 
an voluntury conces 
sions on the put of 
the ynvileged classes 
rither than in changes 
enforced by ruthonty 
On the other hand he 
is opposed to the sys 
tem of lasses fate 
daissez allt, and the 
e\travt, int notions of 
th. Manchester school 
¢y thishead His cnt 
cis 1s munly duecte | 
Ipunst the tendency 
of regarding the pres 7 
state of things 1 wc 
cessary rccouding (> 
natural [iws, inster1 
of dwelling’ on the 
state of things as it 
ought ¢ Ze acorn, 
toa hiyher mor lw 
According to the 
ethical aspect of econome Inws property 
as regarded 3m the light of a trust rather than 
an absolute possession, and self ndulgent 
luxury of the few xt the expense of the 
Many is a wrong done to souxty Wrgner 
condemns severcly the imcsponsible abuse 
of the nghts of properts in land when the 
uneatned increment of v due only mmusters to 
pnvate alvintige ‘He notes the dangerous 
tendency of our times towirds mcreuing the 
gulf between weilth and poverty, which m- 
tensfies class antigomsms He laments 
the alarmmg accumulation of large capital 
without corresponding benefit to those who 
are maimly instrumental m creating it He 
shows how st becomes more and more diffi 
cult for the wage earning classes to rae 
themsclyes, and how they of all sections of 
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society draw th least advantage from pro 
gress i the Lechnical arts 

Lhete atc three ways for ameliorating then 
condition he says the sexdtonary, the sadual 
and the reormatory mthole ' He rejects 
the former two in favour of thelwt ‘he 
form, "he says * isneithursubversive noi stig 
nant nor rctiogressive *4¢ In other words it 
te progressive without bem revoluuonuy He 
examincs the vanious mojects we hwve whe dy 
mentioned for impioving inmmkind and ater 
showing their ads intages and distds antics 
comes to sper of his own specific propos ii 
Among them my be mentioned Z 

A be estiblishment of independent 
moductive — asso. 
trons not supported 
by the State, but en 
joying kgal. protec 
tion He would uso 
extend the principle of 
co-oper tion to some 
branches of the public 
Service as tM expen 
ment ind example 

t He pots out 
the desirability of 

(1) Ratsing the nor- 
mal [rice of bow 
not ly wthonly 1 1» 
sometimes dem uided 
by State Social ts but. 
throngh the inst umen 
tahty of libou! boards. 
and wubit ition courts, 
foung afur days wie 
for a fur days work 

(2) Compulsory in 
surance until asin the 
case of compulsory 
<ducation the bencfits 
of the system are appreciated by the masecs 
of the population As it would extend over 
all classes, the bur ten on the poor would be 
comparatisely light 

ia Fretory Iw for sanitary protection 
of labourers 4] ce ly wouten and children 

(4) Reduction of the cost of articles of con 
sumption by mc ins of distnbutive stores 

The ‘intellectual, moral and rehgious 
elevation of the lower ordeis 

(6) The partial abolition of indirect t11 
tion, the levymg of progressive income tax 
and succession duties, and other similar legis 
lative mewures introduced voluntinly by the 
tuling clasxs to concihate thos below and 
thus by a carifatice s3sfem—a term first mtro. 
duced into txt books on Pohtical Kcono 
musts bi Wgnur—to secure social perce 
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“The lesson taught by history through- 
out,” he remarks justly enough, “2s this, that 
by means of such timely reforms social revo- 
lutions may be averted If by such sacrifices 
of the wealthy it 18 posttble to ease the 
shoulders of the poor no tume onght to be lost 
in miking the attempt” “Iam clear on this 
head,” he concludes, “that I have not sug 
gested what may be called 2 solution of the 
social question, Such a solution, in the 

pet sense of the word, 1s mmposuble 

overty and wrutchedncss, need and penury, 
competency and affluence, these differences 
of fortune will always cocvist side by side in 
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the world independently of real ments and 
personal faults. But it 1s our duty to dessen 
the resulting evils and existing inequalties 
to the best of our power This is possible to 
a very large extent, When we shall have 
accomplished this, then we shall have done 
what it was our bounden duty to perform 
‘Thus much may be expected of us, neither 
less nor more" 

‘With these words of trath and sobemess 
of the latest, if not the last and certunly not 
the least of Christian Socialists, we may 


appropriately bring this papur to a close 
M LAUFMANN 


THE SALMON. 
Eto Gateral and Econom Fistore 
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rN our first paper we spoke of the sulmon as 

an object of natural history, we shall now 
say something about st a3 an article of com 
meice, Excluding pars and smolts, we my 
assume cach silyon to weigh an average of 
zo Ibs and to be of the valuc of one pound 
sterling It 1s not to be wondered at, there 
foc, that the salmon hay been long a fish of 
grout commercial smportance. lo be in 
possession of an icre or two of water on a 
good salmon uve: metns a few hundreds 2 
you. Lhe assessed rental of the river Tay 
will probably this yew amount to £22,000, 
a sum which represents the capture of « large 
number of fish Most of the “commercial 
fisheries,” that 18, places where the salmon 
are taken by means of nets, are 
up to auction, and one or two of the stations 
on the ‘Lay are worth from one to three thou- 
sand pounds per annum, To provide a rental 
of £22,000 It 14 neecssty to capture every 
year auty five or seventy thousand fish im 
order to pay the cost of fishing, the sum agreed 
upon for rental, and the interest on the cost of 
fishing gear, a8 well as to admutof the lessees 
obtaining a profit for thew own labours and 
intelhgence Salmon fishing 1s at all times 2 
lottery. When the rental is being fixed it 
cannot be known whether the fish will be 
plentiful or scarce. If the supply 1s short the 
engrgements of the lessee, even with very 
high prices, may uot be met by the take of 
the season , 1f, on the other hand, 
proves a plentiful one, the markets 
glutied, the prices fall, and the profits of the 
lessees ore diminished. 

‘The chief mode of captaring salmon fs 

means of a net and coble. ‘Lhe net 1s 
on the stern, and as the hittle boat 1s rowed 


the 
supply cradle, 
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out the net falls into the water The men 
work the bot out and in, in semeucular 
fashion Sometimes a long tow rope 15 uscd, 
and the nets are hauled in by the fishermen, 
and their contents abstracted. ‘Ihe fish, 
bung kild and weighed, are then prcked 
and dispatched by the first train to thor 
destination, which 1s chiefly, so far 1 Scottish 
salmon are concerned, the grext murkel of 
Bilhngsgate, Salmon are cwught in vanous 
other ways, there being still on some parts 
of the coasts what are called atake nets, and 
other fixed nets as well, Angling for sal 
mon 1s also mdulged im at every oppor- 
tunity In Scotland there are vatous ar 
rangements made by which anglas, “for 
@ consideration,” can obtain have to kill 
all they can. On Loch ‘lay, one of 
the most picturesque sheets of water to be 
found in Scotlind, salmon fishng begins 
on the sth of February, and continues 
till about the cnd of May. ‘The hotel- 
keepers arrange the terms of fishing, the cost 
Deng considerable. ‘Lhe dues for a boat are 
at the rate of £5 2 week, bestdes the wages 
of two boatmen 
‘The economy of a salmon nver deserves 
attention. The stream forms but a highway 
for the fish from the sea to the breeding beds, 
and from the breeding beds to the sea, It 1s 
in the smaller tnbutenes which feed the 
larger nver that the fish find their procreant 
and it 16 suffictently obvious that 
af there were no breeding-grounds there 
would be be ema ne not lie = 
markable, however, that the men who af 
(Sone te Ser pang aloe Sine 
' sade nursery for ther young, scl obtain 
any greater reward than the ‘honour of the 
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thing.” The men who own the commercial 
waters, which are much nearer the sea than 
the breeding-waters, get neatly all the fish 
Let us take as an example the nver Tay, 
which takes sts mse im Loch Tay, which, 
again, 18 fed by the Dochart, a nser winch 
flows out of the loch of that name, under 
the shadow of the mighty Ben More 
Tay 1s fed by a countless number of tnbu- 
taries, most of which are above the Bndge af 
Perth, but the more valuable commercial 
fishing stations are utuated below the far 
city, and thus it comes to pass that the men 
who may be said to contnbute the fish to 
the nver seldom or ever see them aga after 
they have Icft their breeding beds Even 
a fair share of the angling 1s 1n some seasons 
denied to them, for 2t occamonally occurs 
that the salmon cannot reich the head- 
waters of a fishing district fall the annual 
close time has arnived. 

‘On the nver Tay there are, of, at any rate, 
there were two years ago, a hundred and 
thirty two commercial fishing stations, em- 
ploying about a hundred and eighty nets 
These fisheries, 1t may be explained, are not 
all workcd contmuously, as several of them 
are in the hands of one “tacksman ,” whilst 
tt 18 useless to fish at one or two of them ex 
cept on Monday morning, by which time the 
fish hive worked thew way pretty far up the 
maver. Several hundred men—as manyas seven. 
hundred it has heen calculated—find loy- 
ment during the fishing setson on the Tay, 
thirty petsons bung sometimes employed at 
one station, ‘Th. wages must therefore 
amount to a consulcrable sum, although the 
fishing only lasts for, let us say, twenty six 
weeks If the wages paul be taken at 
the average of 1°8 a week including “fish 
money,” 1t will be seen that the total amount 
expended will be considerably over £10,000 
for the period of the fishery. Fishing for 
salmon on the ‘Tay, which we continue to 
take as an illustrative mver, 1s throughout 
competitive, each fishing station, to use a 
homely phrase, being worked “on its own 
hook” If the fishing system were to be 
changed to that of co-operation the 
would not exceed a third of the amount 
‘now paid, because the capture of the salmon 
could be effected at three or four stations, 
and, speaking 1m the interests of the salmon 
Jairds, no more fish need then be taken than 
would find at once a ready sale. A shilling 
telegram would indicate the state of the mar- 
bie Sad these were overiocind, bashing 

ours of capture might cease for a 
The nver could be more mtelligently fished 
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than is the case at present, when each lessee 
secures every fish that he can find, m order 
to prevent its passing mto the neta of lus 
neighbours, and the mcomes derived per 
annum for a period extending, say over twelve 
years, could be taken as a basis on which 
to award shares, the propnctors of angling 


‘The water and those who afford to the fish their 


procreant cradle could be hberally dealt 
with, whilst the questions of poaching and 
pollution could be stul more effectually 
battled with. 

Apropos of salmon poaching and salmon 

Ts, there are few who know the number 
of fish thus killed, It was calculated by 
Mr, Russel, author of “The Salmon,” that on 
the ‘Ineed ‘alone, probably twenty thousand 
salmon fall a prey to the poachers during 
the close time, “ihe most pitiful crcum- 
stance of salmon poaching lies m the fact, 
that the season selected by the poachers in 
which to engwge m ther unlawful occupa- 
tion, 1s the very period durmg which these 
fish are of greatest value, A salmon 1s cer- 
tainly never move valuable than when it 18 
about to fulfil the giandest instinct of its 
mitore, namely, the multiplication of sts kind, 
‘Much sympathy 1s from time to time evinced 
for the poaching fraternity The wnter doca 
not share in it, the porcher, asa rule, sa 
pitiful scoundrel who makes a “trade” of 
poaching. One could have a degree of 

y for a man who captured 2 salmon 
or shot a hare for bchoof of a hangiy family ; 
but none for the professional poacher, who 
sends the produce of his mught's work to 
toarket ‘Lhere are hereditary poachers all 
along Tweed side, men and boys, and even. 
women, whose fathers, grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers were fond of “a fish.” The 
wuter can recollect a time when nearly 
every family within batt of the nver had « 
kuppered salmon or two in store for winter 
use At one period, poaching was a pastime, 
and “burning the water" was the form im 
winch it was usually indulged, the lurds 
themselves, if not talang a put in the play, 
winking at thesin on the part of their servants 
and tenants. Now potching 1 a “ profes. 
sion,” and, mn our view, a loathsome one. 

Tt 1s a somewhat remarkable fact in the 
economy of our salmon rivers, that the mor- 
tality which has resulted from the “salmon dis« 
ease” has notin any way decreased the stock 
of saleable salmon. Although, 1n all Ikeli- 
hood, over 2 hundred thousand fish have 
fallen a prey to the epidemic of Saprolegnia 
Ferax, yet the market supphes mstcad 
of having dimmuhed heve mereased, the 
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season 1883 having been the most frutial we 
ave experenced in the course of the last 
dozcn years, whilst the present season, so far 
as it Its gone, looks as af it would be nearly 
ns fruitful In the face of “the disease * 
the lay rentroll has been considerably 
unproved. It 18 just possible, however, a8 
luge number of the stlmon which had to be 
destroyed were spawning fish, that the takes 
of next yeir may be scnubly diminished, a5 
the ova of the last four or five seasons will 
only then be arriving at the matunty of table 
fish, Were all the exgs deposited by the 
bieeding salmon to hatch out, and all the 
fish to live ind thrive, a score of tnenty 
five pound fish would yreld as many egas as 
would sufice to stock the Tay, which iL has 
been compnted yitkls from fifty to cghty 
thousand salmon every yeu, and contuns 
™ its waters, according to the calculations of 
experts, something like a quuter of a million 
of fish, ranging in weight fiom five or six 
ounces to silty pounds. 
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In Fogland, the privileges of salmon fishers 
are more extensively recognised, the nver 
as a rule being open to all comers who 
choose to provide themselves with the au- 
thonty ofa hccnse to fish, ether by means 
of nets or rods. But salmon in Enghsh nvers 
ig acomparattvely srarce fish, and although 
there are over a hundred and twenty streams 
south of the Border, which yild or should 
yreld bountiful supphes of salmon, the total 
quantity mikcs rally no great show, when 
compared with the yicld of our Scottish nives, 
not to speak of the supply wich 1s con- 
tubuted by the seas and waters of the 
Lmerald Isle—cstimated by the Insh fishay 
mspectors at over half a milhon sterling pur 
annum No ofherl staustics of the salmon 
catch of the United Kingdom ase taken, but 
judging so far as we cin by the quantities of 
‘hsh sent to market, the annual vilue of the 
sulmon caught in the scas and mvers of ths 
country cannot be less than one million 
stealing per annum, 

JAMES G BIRTRAM, 


MOHAMMEDAN MAIIDIS. 
By Prorissox W ROBERTSON SMIIH, LL D. 
1LOND PAPER. 


Ww! have seen in the last paper how the 
behel im the Mahdi or Hudden Imam 
first sprang up among the Iranun Shia, in a 
form which as till part of Peisian religion, 
We are now to look at the way in which 
the nohion of the Mahdi influcnced other 
parts of the Mohammedan world 
Ahe Shue doctines, viewed 2s a whole, 
presented so many extravagances repulsive 
to any race that was out of sympathy with 
Persian thought, and the Shutes themselves 
displayed so much fierce bigotry and national 
intolerance, that the pattusans of Ali never 
had any real chance of binging the whole 
Moslem world to thew side, heir greatest 
victory was the overthrow of the Omay)ads 
in favour of the Abbasxis, who, thou.h not 
descendants of Ah, were of the acar hin of 
the Prophet, and were supposed to have 1n- 
hettec by testament the sacred sights of the 
descendants of Mohammed ibn a! Hanafiya 
But when they came to the thione the 
Abbasids found it necessary to break with 
the Shiz af they were not to lose their mflu- 
ence over the rest of Islam, and they soon 
became as bitter foes of the house of Al as 
thei predecessors had been. 
Bot while Shnte views im their integnty 
not find umtversal acceptance, the 


Messianic doctnne of the Hidden Imam was 
well calculated to cvercisc a wi lespicad 
influence Jowards the close of the nnth 
century, at the time when this doctrine had 
taken full shape, the internal disorders of the 
empire and the mistrics of its sulyccts had 
reached a pitch which made men cvery where 
despair of existing institutions, and look with 
eagerness for the hope of a supernatural 
dehverer Lhe doctrme of the Mahdi, though 
Shute in origin, mght be casily put m a 
shape not too closely dependent on Shute 
puneiples, and it was not very difficult to 
persuade men that the Prophet himself had 
foretold the comme of a righteous leader to 
Dung in the Moslem mullenmum, 

Itas dificult, and often ampossible, to tace 
the hidden channels by which sucha bebef as 
this spreads throngh Lastern countrcs, Ori 
ental despotism leaves no room for publ, 
Ife and gives no freedom to public opinion, 
Dut 1t 1s powerless to suppress the secrct pro~ 
pagation of revolutionary rdeas, An Lastern 
Teyolution gives no sign fll it 18 on the pont 
of breaking ont, but the total absence of 
visible movements of discontent is never a 
proof that society 18 not permeated in all die 
Tections by the emussanes of a secret propa 
ganda and leavened with the most revolu- 
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tuonary ideas, A state of things in which all 
populaY movements must be mpened under 
ground 1 extremely favourable to the opera- 
fions of the subtle, plausible, persistent in- 
tnguers who ate never lacking in Onental 


countrics The wildest doctrines, the most - 


visionary schemes find credence and support 
where they have never to stand the test of 
open discussion, but are passed on fiom 
sian to man with all the attrachve mystery of 
sectet initiation, and can be recommended to 
each disciple by precisely that argument which 
1s most likely to affect lum. Above all, it 
18 posuble that m this underhand way 2 
movement may acquire giext and victorious 
force, without, so to speak, having anything 
whatever belund it. When the armies of 
Khorasan were sweeping the Omayyads be 
fore them, the Abbasids, in whose name they 
tought were hving an obscure hfe m a remote 
coine: of Syna The victory was gaincd be 
fore they had once presented themsclves to 
their soldicis, and those who fought for them 
dit not, tor the most pirt, know so much ay 
the names of the men whom they were about 
to raise to the greatest throne in the world 
All this was accomplished Ly sectet ems 
sarics, by along continued propagind1, which 
had adroitly contnved to mike Ibrahim the 
Imam and Jus family a ecntic round which 
all the religious and politic fanaticism of 
the Petsians could gather. If so much could 
be done m the nime of an obscure house, 
which had no morc than a most fanciful 
aun to the sympathis of the Shia, there 
Was no reason why ao suflerntl adroit and 
wnsciupulous bind of intugucrs mght not do 
as much in the name of a mere fichon, in 
the mune of the Hidden Imim 

‘The first to conceive this bold idea was a 
Persian fiom fusima, Abdallah al Kaddih, 
the son of Munn. Abdallth was a min of 
stholuly attainments, by profession an oculsst, 
and at the same time an accomplished juggler 
—ause‘ul pow crtoanintngne: in theciedulous 
‘List, He belonged to the Ismaih branch of 
the Shia, but at heart he was an absolute 
Naluhst, without faith in God or man, and 
Lnoning no other laws of acton than hatred 
of Arab rule, and the principle that at was 
the puvilege of the min of knowldge and 
insight to be‘ool and enslave the ignorant 
‘The Ismrihans m his time bad no longer a 
visible head, but the doctrine of the Hidden 
Imam, which he defended with mente 
arguments, ws precisely adapted to his deep- 
Jad plans. But it was not enough for hum 
to be head of 2 Shute party, His schemes 
demanded the formation of a great secret 
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goclety, bach should giadually undermine 
the empire, and prepate a general re- 
yolution and the overthrow of Islam This 
society was organized in mine successive 
_ades of imtiaton. Those who had only 
the lower grades were allowed to believe in 
the Mahdi or Hidden Imam, the hope of whose 
coming was the best lever to wok on the 
common people. But apt disciples were gra- 
dually prepared torcject the Koran altogether, 
and finally they were led on, 10 a most cun- 
mingly deviaed progress, to esteem alt rehmons 
alike and devote themselves consciously to the 
task of bringing the sovereignty of the world 
into the hands of the true phuosophers, who 
could free themsclves from adherence to those 
religious forms winch, in every ninon, had 
meaning and use only for the blmdud crowd 

By this series of stages Abdallth was able 
to gather mto his socicty men of all inh» 
and ojimons. {fs best helpers were Zoro- 
astuans, philosophic frecthinkers, duvhists, and 
others arcady hostile to Islam, but he could 
use emnssatics of every stage, and when these 
Giys, as thy were called, addressed then 
selves to the common people they weie oc. 
customcd to wear an aspect of asc.tic piety, 
and piexh nothing mote profound than the 
hope of a coming redeemer, Abdallah knew 
that his work could not be ripe an his own hi e- 
time, but he left behind him on his death a 
son, Ahmed, who succecded him as Grand 
‘Master of the order, and the work still went 
on In Abmed’s days the socuty had 15 
fist gieat success, A diy scnt to laboin 
among the oppressed and despised peas intry 
of Babyloma conveited a whole village, and 
what was of more consequence, found in one 
of the peasints a leader, famdin-Ktrmat, 
whom he could tust with its decpest secrets, 
and whose capacity won the whole distuct t 
the cause, In duc time Hamdw_ himselt 
Ducame the great day of the region. He 
acquired unbounded influence, succceded in 
arming his followers, and at length proc] umed 
& communistic s}stem, fieedom fiom all the 
‘burdens of prayer and fasting, and the ight 
of the peasintry to nse and plunder their 
masters, The secret socuty had developcd 
into the organivation of a formidable peasant 
wal. The movement spicadtar beyond Baby 
lonta; the Caliphs weie powerless before 11. 
foi two centuries the dreaded Carmathians 
were the scourge of the Bast 5 they pillaged 
‘Mccea, and bore away the black stone, hojwng 
thereby to give the Moslem faith its death 
blow, and throughout Syna, Irak, and Arabia 
‘nothing was able to stand before them. 

But this was but one part of the success of 


the great plans of Abdallah al Kaddsh. The 
misstonarics, Or days, were at work m the 
Westas nell as in the East, and one of them, 
who betook hunsclf to the Berber inbe of 
Ketama, in the province of Constante, and 
began by teaching ther children to read, 
acquned an absolute influence over the ample 
race , then he declared lnmself a follower of 
Alt, and called them to battle in the name of 
‘his cause, promising them all the good thmgs 
of time and eternity. The war was a suc- 
cessful one, the throne of the Aghlabite 
sovereigns of North Afiica was overthrown, 
and the Grand Master of the Ismaihan so- 
ciety, a descendant of Abdallah, was called to 
the head of the wetorious movement, and 

roclaimed Caliph under the ttle of the 

abc, ‘To yusty his dignity he concealed his 
real descent, and claimed to be sprung from 
Ali and bis wife Fatma, the daughter of the 
Prophet, and hence the dynasty which owed 
its ongin to the far reaching schemes of the 
obscure ocubst and juggler »s known in history 
by the name of the Fatumite Caliphate The 
first seat of empire was at Mahdhya, on the 
‘Tumuian coast. Sixty years latcr kgypt was 
conquercd, and the capital removed to Cairo, 


where the powe: of the Fatumites was not ing cry 


iol. 
twellt century. 
empue extended as far as the Juphratis, 
the Carmathins acknowledged the Fatimite 
Caliph, and paid bim tribute, and in the year 
1058 the Katte Mostansir was cyen for a 
moment proclumed at Baghdad. 

‘the nse of the Fatmite empwe is the 
most singular example which history presents 
of the power of religious fanaticum directed 
‘by conscious and unblushing mposture. The 
Grand Masters of the Ismaihans were de~ 
cervers, not cathusiasts, and when they had 
reached the throne they still played the same 
double part. In Mahdiya or in Cairo they 
appeared sincere though not orthodox Mo~. 
hammedans, yet all the time they were 
secretly encouraging the communntic Car- | 
mathins m enterprises duectcd against the : 
vuy exutence of Islam, ‘Ihe 5 
thing 18 that this cateer of profound duplicity 
was successfully cared on from generation 
to gencration. The bubble never burst, but 
the relgrous empire of the Mahdi sumply 
Lp ‘by degrecs into an ordinary Onental 

lespotism, and icll by the usual process of 
decay which ultimately saps every Eastun 
dynasty. It may well be doubted whether 
‘the East 1s so much changed as to render it 
ble—apart from European interference 
similar schemes to succeed even m our 


eatinct tl neat the close of the) 
Tn ity Inghest prime the 
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‘own day. Those who know Islam best are 
least disposed to set a lumt to the possi- 
bilttes of 1ts slumbering forcea, or to dogma- 
tise as to the zeal character of movements 
of which we can observe only the most super- 
ficual aspects. 

‘One generalisation, however, may safely be 
made on an observation of the whole courte 
of the Instory of Islam In the Mohammedan 
East every great popular movement is quite 
certain to present itself as 9 religious move- 
ment. ‘The chaotic state of all society, and 
the total absence abke of popular national 
amstututions and of fixed hereditary dustinc- 
‘thons of rank, make rehmous organtzation the 
only possible means of umtng large masses 
of men in the putsutt of a common mam, 
Individual tibes or local communities have 
their own local patriotism , but 4 wider umon 
38 impossible except on ‘religious grounds, 
and can acquire political importance only by 
the aid of religious enthusiasm The poli- 
tical ideas of Islam are all religious, and in 
‘the orginal form are thoroughly democratic. 
The actual government of the countnes of 
Aslam, on the conuiary, has been almost froro 
the fist absolute despotism, and 0 the rally- 
against an oppressive deppolism hay 
always been that the existing government 1s 
a godless government, which has forsaken 
the laws of tue religion. The revolutionary 
Jeaders must, theiefore, present thenselves 
as zealous for the true fath and the sacred 
law. ‘Licy can acquire reputation with the 
people only by pucsenting thenscives 23 
pious meu, with an msight into the divine 
ordinances, and they can provide a revolu- 
tionary oxgamzation only by making them 
selves the hiads of a religious socity. Such 
a society forms, im able hands, the best 
velucle for a secrct propaganda, and the 
‘most efiective organization for a2 movement 
which can at any moment assume a ducctly 
political form. 

‘This bemg so, it 1 not suprising that the 
belief m the coming Mahdi has supplied {or 
many centunes what may be almost called 
the stereotyped form of popular nsings among: 
Mohammedan nations, and that hustory 
of the Fatimite empire has been bften re 
peated on a smaller scale Every iifluential 
religious personage has temptations to play a 
political #4/, and every, political adventurer 
who cannot hope to mse mm the common path 
of court mtrigue or miltary utsurpauion must 
necessanly clothe his ambition in the disgune 
of rehgion. The attempts of would-Le pro- 
phetsand Messiahs have little success against 
a strong central government, but to a weak 
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Oriental government they have always been 
aserious danger. And since the idea of the 
‘Mahdi bas long ceased to be confined to the 
Shia, and has a great hold of all parts of the 
Moslem world, false Messiahs have risen 
throughout the length and breadth of Islam. 

Nowhere, however, have religious revolu- 
tions been more frequent or formidable than. 
in North Africa, whose fierce tribes are pecu- 
larly susceptible to religious influences, and 
are always much under the control of holy 
men. The part which the holy sheikhs, mora- 
bitin or marabouts, played in the conflict of 
Algeria with France is known to every one ; 
it is perhaps less well known that it is the 
same. , corrupted in another way in 
Spanish mouths, which gave its name to the 
great empire of the Almoravides, which held 
Morocco and Spain in the cleventh century 
of our era, But for our present 
we must be content to look at only one 
of the religious revolutions of North Africa, 
and may choose the case of the origin of 
the empire of the Almohades, who succeeded 
the Almoravide dynasty, and furnished some 
of the greatest princes of Moslem Spain, 

The Mahdi of the Almobades was a Ber 
ber of the tribe of Masmuda, in the mountains 
of Morocco, by name Mohammed ibn Tumert, 
In his youth he was noted for piety and a 
love for study. His piety was of the super~ 
stitious Berber type ; no man lighted so many 
candles before the shrines; and as he grew 
up he was occupied with astrology and occult 
sciences, as well as with the study of theo- 
logy. As a zealous student of the sacred 
law He not only visited Africa, but travelled 
into Spain, and ultimately as far as Baghdad. 
There ho became acquainted with the doc- 
trines of the great Mohammedan 
Al-Ashari, the man who secured the victory 
of orthodoxy over the freethinkers by taking 
Philosophy into the service of faith, The 
school of Ashari was more than 2 hundred 
years old when Ibn Tumert came to the 
East, but nothing was known of it in the 
conservative West. The young Berber re- 
ceived the new method of orthodoxy with 
avidity; he became an expert dialectician 
and a learned fakir or theological lawyer, and 
as he travelled slowly homewards to the far 
West he signalised himself wherever he 
stopped by denouncing breaches of the law, 
and enforcing a stricter morality. In the 
Moslem system there is not much difference 
between a teacher of ethics and a volunteer 
police magistrate ; and a man who went about 
the streets without a commission from the 

it, smashing wine-pots, breaking 
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instruments of music, and challenging women 
who appeared with uncovered face, was no 
doubt very zealous in a good cause, but was 
extremely likely to get into trouble with the 
Gallios in authority, Ibn Tumert was always 

vis orders to move on from town 
to town; even on shipboard, we are told, 
his moral lectures once grew so tiresome 
that the sailors flung him overboard. But 
his zeal acquired him reputation with the 
common people, and as he gradually ap- 
proached his native place he began to be a 
man of mark with the populace, and in the 
eyes of the government a man not only 
troublesome but dangerous. None of the 
orthodox doctors was @ match for him in dis- 
patation ; he taught law gratuitously to all 
who sought guidance; he was distinguished 
by two sure marks of holiness—the meanness 
of his dress and ascetic habits, and to the 
circle of his inner associates he affected 
supernatural knowledge and a possession of 
the secrets of the future, At length he 
reached Tlemcen, and here, although as yet 
he pretended to be no moré than a pious 
doctor, he acquired so absolute 2 command 
over the minds of the people that no one 
dared to disobey him, 

One night, as Abdo’! Wahid tells us, when 
he was holding his usual reception at a 
mosque outside the gate, Le missed a regular 
visitor, and on inquiry was told that he was 
in prison, “Then,” says the historian, “he 
arose straightway and asked one of those 
present to walk before him till he reached the 
gate of the city. Then he knocked loudly 
at the gate and demanded entrance, and iad 
porter hastened to open it without parley, 
though if the prince of the town had asked 
entrance at such an hour he would have 
been refused. So he went on to the prison, 
and all the gaolers gathercd round him, 
eager to touch and kiss his garment, And 
he cried, ‘Ho, such an one,’ and the pri-. 
soucr answered him; then he cried, ‘Come 
forth!" and the man came forth, while the 
gaclers stood looking on as if boiling water 

‘deen poured over them.” 

Equally bold was Ibn Tumert’s conduct in 
Morocco itself, at the court of the Almoravide 
Ali ibn Jusuf, where he and his followers 
ventured openly to chide and almost to assault 
the sister of the prince for riding in the 
street with uncovered face, At first sight, 
‘onc is tempted to. aaics this conduct ae 
fancy that ly courage is a proof of 
sincerity, In point of fact, however, Ibn 
umert knew well what he was doing, 
‘His whole campaign in favour of righteous- 
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nets was part of a deliberate scheme, and he 
had taken the measure of the weak and pious 
Almoravide prince Ali could not bear the 
ida of using violence against 2 man who 
way so good a Moslem and whom no one 
could prove a heretic, and Ibn Lumert’s 
courage, like a. great deal of Onental courage 
and rehgious devotion, was nothing more 
than successful insolence Ol! course the 
time came st last when the government was 
forced to interfere, but when the order for 
lus astest_ was sent forth, the agitator was 
already safe in the wild country of his own 
inbe and was ready to throw off the mask. 
Sul, of course, heeping up all the signs of a 
holy axceue and mamtaining hi, influence 
althe by his legit teaching and Ly the cxa- 
cise of occult atts, he began to send out his 
mussignines ain all quarters, to sur men’s 
ouly by legends of the comin, Muhdi, and 
as soon as the Miemudin tales were Jer 
vance by thi tcachmg he produmed that 
he Jumself was the sinless Messiah, ind mide 
open war on the Almoravid dyaisty Lac 
contest way Kong and bloody, ind the final 
victory did not fall to 1bn Puntert himseli, but: 
to lis trusted Ieufenant and succes or Abilal 
moon ‘Lhe progress of the wu necd not 
be treed, at ended in seating Abdalmungn 
‘on the throne of Spain as wcll us of Afnca, 
but there are one or two points intercsting 
to notice in thar beariny on present events. 

Tf iving once acquired a supernaturl iepu- 
tation, Ibn ‘Lumert wis able to keep his hold 
on the Berbers throuh the seven years of his 
hy that followed Ins proclam ition as Mahds, 
suid to do tiusin spiteof many We reverses: 
anil muny acts of culty a unst his own 
Ac Howers Tt halt the things told of lum by 
Ybn Adurate fue, Ibn Fumut was assivage, 
unscrupulous, and treacherous 2 bypocrite as 
cvci lived, and even it there Le cxapgeiation 
an some of the stories, itsem iis quite ccrtuin 
thit he was no enthusiast, but a cold-blooded 
impostor at the bead of an anny of du: 
Yet he not only gained the loyalty of the 
Ictbers, but retained st to the Jist and trans 
nutlul tt to his successor amidst the most 
tuymg dilhculties ‘This 16 @ fact which has 
many paiallely m Eastern huwtory, and it 
ouht to make ms cautious im assuming that 
a tew reverses or a brief hipse of time 
necesstily sulheient to make an Eastern im 
posture hamsless. 

Ahere are depths of social misery, and they 
have not seldom been sounded by the un 
happy populations of the Kast, in whch the 
wildest and vaguest hopes are grarped at as 


the only altcmative to despar. In such 
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cases men are not disposed to look very 
closely at the credentials of any one who 
promises them divine help, and though an 
honest enthusiist might be sacrificed in the 
revulsion of feeling after a defeat, 2 cunning 
intnguer can generally turn the suspicious- 
ness and crucl temper which are engendered. 
by long oppression away from himself and 
against such of his allies as began to doubt 
his mission, ‘Lhe ro/e of an Eastern Messiah 
does not even demand any Ingh political or 
miltary faculty. The motive force of the 
movement 1» not deuved from the leader's 
Personal character 0: ideas, but from the 
sense of oppression, swiftly changmg to an 
e7ger enthusiasm of revenge, ax soon as the 
suifeaing tribes have found a common centre 
to rally round. 

‘The few penods of really good government, 
that as of benevolent and humane despotism, 
which the Last has enjoyed, have been doe 
not to the heads of ruligious nsings but to 
Captains trained in the discipline of a camp 
Jo the bistoncr observer un T astern move 
Ment of ich,tous punotism 1 Always sus 
preious, Tt as certun to be bloody and 
uel, and it 38 very unlikely to contain any 
cuinents of lastin, i¢fom. [ts stength 1s 
that of a destroying force, at can endure 
defiat and struggle agamst hope with the 
vehemence of duspmr, but success u fatal to 
at. For when at ceases to be fanatical it 
ceases to be strong, Itiepresents no politicat 
Punciple, rts force as the Lind force of a 
dowatrodden miss tuning against its oppres- 
sors, and its leaders, uf they arc not ignorant 
fanatics, are—and this 1s the more hhely case 
—col I-blvoded and sulfish dissemblers. It is 
jail to produce a movement of real political 
vitality out of niuons which for at least a 
thousind years hive had no politcal hfe, or 
to evolve a national conslitution out of the 
elumcats of a sectet society 

Certainly not evcry religious Icader in the 
Last lis belon,cd to the class of which the 
Jaumite and Almohade Mahdis are typical 
examples, 1 space permitted one could 
draw a very different picture from $0 recent 
an caample as Bab, the martyr Mahdi of 
modern Persia, whose pure and gentle en 
thusiasm was tmged with no pohtical ambi 
ton and no bloodthirsty fanaticism. But 
such a movement as Balism would not have 
been possible in most paits of Islam, and 
even in Persia st never had a chance of per- 
manent success. The course of history has 
no evidence to offer m favoui of the dea that 
the renovation of the Moslem nations can 
anse from any form of Mohammedan revival. 





THE FALLOW FIELD 


“HE days were bright, tad the year was youn; 
THis ie warm ee ditt ea 
And a thourmn | flowers there cunsers swung, 

‘Aad the larks were singing high , 







Tor 2n angel swept on silent wing: 
‘Lo the ,rave where the dexd eaith Jay 
Anlthe]"wter lawnet as the angel Spun 
Asolled the raged stone away 


Ahen the fields grew green with spninginy corn, 
And some with flowers were bright 

Ani each day came with an eather dawa, 
‘And 4 fuller, sweeter ght 


So the yeu grew older noon by oon, 
“Lull the reapers came one day 

‘And 1m the light of a harvest moon 
‘They bote the sheaves away 


But one field lay fiom the rest apurt, 

All silcat, Jone and dead 

Ani the rude share ribbed its quivunng beat 
Till Wits hfe had fled 





On its silent ndges stured 
‘The sunshmo elled, and the passing «boy u—~ 
Tt answered never a word 





‘Tt seemed a3 af some conse of 11] 
“Was brooding in the aur, 

‘Yet the fallow field did the Master's will 
‘Lhough never a blade ut bare 


‘Lor it turned 1ts furrowed face to heaven, 
Catching the bht ved run 

Tt was keeping its Sabbith—one m serca— 
‘That at amphe crow uch ain 


And the fallow Geld had se harvest oo, 
‘Reaping a golden 3} 11 
and welcamed un sia er bightenng non 
AUbat rest for God was tol 
HESR} BURTON, 


SUNDAY READINGS. 
By tay EDITOR 


SEPreMBER 7TH, 
Read Jonah si, and St Marks 35 


‘HERE are two extremes into which 
religious teachers sometimes fall One 
18 the preaching of a religion of terror as a 
necessary means to peace. Such preachers 
imaging that the true method of bringing 
men to Christ, is first to rouse such a sunse 
of danger as may fnghten them into the ao- 
ceptance of the Saviour. ‘The appeal that 15 
made 1s frequently to the most selfish in- 
stincts, and the kind of secunty which 1s 
offercd 1s not leas frequently an essentally 
selnsh sense of safety. The other extreme 
1s thot which 1s expressed Ly the prophet 
when he describes those who “ preich peace, 
peace, where there ts no perce” Instead of 
representing the love of God as bemg so 
holy that He insists on men being nght in 
order to be blessed, there 1» sct forth a kind 
of love which 1 so colourless that :t ought 
to be called good natured! rather than true. 
The truth 1s to be found m neither exe 
treme, Terror, like bodily pain, bas ita un- 
doubted uses, for xt indicates something 
wrong in our motal or spiritual condition 
Tt draws attention to a danger which might 
otherwise escape detection And as there 
are only two conditions—the state of health 
and that of ceath—when the body is free 
fiom the sense of discomfort, so 1t i» only 
the spuatually healthy or the spustually dead 
‘soul which 13 without the element of moral 
pain that so frequently takes the shape of 
fear. On the other hand, we cannot declare 
too fully the love of God , but we must ever 
remember that “ this 1s the love of God, that 
we should keep His commandments” His 
Tove can be satisfied with nothmg Jess than 
spintual health. It 1s at one with eternal 
nghteousness. And it 1s thus that Chnst con- 
stantly insists upon repentance as esscntial to 
Ife It was with thecry “Repent” that Jobn 
the Daphst prepared the way for Hum, and 
the call to repentance was the first message 
which He commissioned His discsipks to 
deliver. That call assumed that there was 
something wrong im the society and m the 
wdividuals that were addiessed. It was an 
eahortztion to a change of mind, to new 
thoughts, motives, and aspirations It also 
assumed that men were responsible for that 
change, They were commanded to pass 
the one condition to the other, from wrong 


to right, rgd berg lost to being saved, from 
to hie 

‘There are many charactenstics of true re- 

pentance which may be gathered from the 

word of God and from experience. 

(1) It must be inward. Extemal actions 
are morally valueless 1f they spring from false 
motives. ‘The giving the body to be burned 
or the bestowal of ali the goods to feed the 
poor are worth nothing if prompted by vanity , 
while even a cup of cold water granted from 
love to Christ 18 priceless, 

(2.) ‘The consciowmess of God must alway 
enter~into true penitence. There may 
great mental suffering connected with mn 
without any sense of God.- The stings of 
conscience, the selfdisgust, the remorse, the 
dome Dye often, teak, the career of the 

wed, have in elves no necessary 
meeting of the mind of God = When a man 
‘acts wrongly he may fancy that he repents 
when he means no more than regret at the 
injury caused to his interests, or at the suffer- 
mag which, he has brought on himself or 

» ‘There 18 a sorrow too which “ works 


death.” The sensual ist may taste @ 

melancholy and gloom which tum all hfe's 

Joys into Dead Sea apples~ 
“ESSER Suede wor 


But the true penitent goes Ingher than self, 
or society, or any worldly consequences, 
He cnes, “ Agunst Thee, Thee only have 
Isinned” He secs that God 1s nght and 
that he has been wrong, that God 1s His 
Creator, His Father, and His King, and that 
he has been a rebel and x guilty before Him. 
‘The thought of self is lost in the thought of 
God. 


(3.) It 18 the evil of sm rather than its con- 
sequences that fills him with horror. It 1s 
the sin which he finds in bun as a ternbie 
possession from which he cnes to be de- 
hvered , the sin that belongs to thought, 
motive, and affection, a8 well as the sins of 
action of which memory speaks. His prayer 
us therefore for something more than pardon, 
Create mm mea clean heart, O God, and 
Tenew a right spant within me.” 

(4) Repentance leads to complete self- 
surrender to God, There 1s no reservation as 
in the case of the Phansecs, who yielded strict 
obedsence as regards the anise and mut of ob- 
servance while they kept whole departments 
of infe for elf indulgence, The reformation 
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of one bad habtt may m fact blind a man to 
others that are alloned fill sway, except he 
3s willing to let the hght of God in on all 
Jus thoughts and ways. “My son, give me 
thme heart," 1s a demand which reaches to 
the very citadel of our bemg And im true 
repentance all 1s surrendered—not one post 
tion alone, while others are hept closed 
agamnst Him, but everything 38 given up 
‘with the eamest desire that He who is our 
lawful King should reign over us and subdue 
us completcly to Himsclf. 


SEPTTMBER 1418. 
Read Teach 1 120, Romans 11 113+ 

One of the chief influences leading to re 
pentance 1s said to be the goodness of God. 
"This 1 illustrated in many ways in Scnpture. 
That goodness 1s descnbed by St. Paul as 
“forbearance and long suffering,” 

‘These terms are very suggestive, because 
they imply man's freedom as well as the 
divine tcndemess If men were no more 


than stones, or meipthle of moral choice, the tr 


the beasts that perish, there would be no 
room for long suficrmg We cannot speak of 
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the farthest reach of our hnowludge, con- 
tinuous as 1s the length ot human experience, 
this marvellous car of God 1s found without 
flawor blemish, Like the great ocean, which 
fills every cranny of the sea shore and torches 
the timest coral, or moves the sweetest sea- 
flower with the same tide which spreads with 
umcsistible might along # continent, 80 does 
the all-pervading goodness of God sweep 1m 
from the remotest s) stern till 1t embraces every 
object, every liw, the vastest, the minutest, 
with the sume spotless perfection of govern- 
ment, Except where sm, that fruit of solun- 
tary resistance, has left 1ts mark, there 18 not 
‘& blot im the unsullied field of this universe of 
His. When we refiect on xt, and for a mo- 
‘ment realise the grandeur of this truth, it 15 
‘marvellous that we do not break out into a 
“ Hallcluyth,” becwuse we are His ercatares, 
Whose wisdom and tender mercies are thus 
found in all bis works, 
But when we think of the divine goodness 
im Bis deahngs with men new elements are at 
once Suggested, and theseare xd negas 
wwely by “His forbearance and long suffering,” 
and positively by the revelation of Hunself 10 
Chust. Tet us consider these in one or two 


forbearing with a clod of earth , but itis not lights, 


so with the child, who cin resist or yield to 
our wishes, cae eee the Booriness of God 
38 represented as forbewnng wit! It 
shows that He meets in ae what He does 
not find m sun, moon, or star, for they cannot 
try His paticnce or gneve His love They 
are the unquestionmg servants of Hus 
ducting power. But as He has endowed us 
‘with wills to choose the good, or to refuse tt, 
He does not force our obudicnce as He com- 
pels a plinct, but sucks our obedience even 
as a father with hy chil, He does not 
shape our affections as He moulds a crystal 
He comes to the heart by the only way in 
which it can be 1pproached §=Thiough His 
own love He wins the response ot love 
It 1s not the sime thing to Hun whether we 
are holy or wickcd, saints or devils, He 
cares for us, and the measure of His good-will 
may be found m Hi forbearance and long 
suffernng. Our salvation 18, therefore, not a 
question of mere power, such as 18 exerted 
Over material objects. Omnipotence m that 
sense cannot be thought of here, for it 15 & 
tmatter of moral influence, and the only power 
to affect the end in view 3s the infimte good 
‘ness of God. 

‘This goodness of God, in the general sense 


(1.) Remember His perfect knowledge of 
big er Even the lowest, the poorest, 
the est man on earth can say, “ Lhow 
hast searched me and tned me. Thou art 
acquamted with all my thoughts, There 18 
not a word on my tongue but thou knowest 
wt er.” If at seems difficult for us to 
believe tn such knowledge 1t would surcly be 
more difficult to buleve the opposite, and to 
suppose that there was any crature of whom 
God was ignorant, It may seem too hgh for 
‘us to understand at, but it is true, 

(2) Think of His holy hatred of sin, and 
then magine all that He has beheld in human 
Iustory! Recall the centuries before the 
flood , or the history of Isiacl with its resist- 
ance and unbelief, or that of the Church of 
God since—the Middle Ages, with their 
ctuelty, the Modern Church with its sec- 
tananism, pnde, avance. Contemplate what 
it zs the living God sees at this hour mm every 
city of Chnstendom, and say if Hos for- 
bearance 1s not marvellous! Oraf we lock 
back each on his own history since childhood 
and remember all that He has been to us, 
and what we have been to Him,—the lessons 
we have received m joy and m sorrow, and 
‘our impenitence, unprofitableness, and up. 


the term, 3s a fact of expenence as well. belicf, how much 1t has been im spite of us 
auatruth of Scnpture. The universe 1 full | that we have been led on to better thmgs— 
of His glory. Everywhere and always, wideas | we may well acknowledge His long-suffering. 


‘With some life may appear as a long batile 
agamst Him, with others it has been un- 
broken thoughtlessness and self indulgence, 
and with others shameful unfaithfulness to 
untold opportunities And now as He still 
blesses us when we deserve it not, we must 
surely feel how kind the I ord 1s 

(3) And we may reabseit more fully when 
we look at the stil! more constraining form 
an which His good will has been expressed 
For as if when all other methods had proscd_ 
mmidequate, when miture with rts unbroken 
tale of wisdom and order, and when the 
Taw and Prophets had failed to utter the 
mercy of God in Innguage sufficiently arti 
calue, then Christ came that in the living 
movements of incanate Love, visibly af 
fected by all that man is m his sin and 
sonow, we might know whit the } ather fccls 
He lived among all conditions of men, among 
the ignorant, deprave 1, the poor and diseased, 
the mh and tuxmous He dealt with 
Herod, and Cataphas, and Pilate, as well as, 
with publicans and sinners, but towards all 
He manufested the same holy goodness, 
which if wounded by transgression, also 
showed equaily Fis will and power to save, 
and which cmbraced all in a divine atmo 
sphere of purcat, te rdercst nghtcousness And 
Tius death for mcn was the scal of His testr 
mony No one cin gaze up to that cross 
without fecling that whatever cle 15 truc, it 
as certun that Fle ts not willing that any 
should perish, Lut rather that all should 
come to repentance 

(4) And the very purpose of at all 19 that 
we tuin to God in self-surrender. Ihe good 
ness of God 1s to lewd to repentance If 
He bows long with us because He does 
not with to part with us, then His very 
long-suffermg with any individurl is a token 
of good will Sometimes we imi,ine thit we 
are entttld to prtienee, or that pitince 
signifies divine wndiflerence hat can neser 
be We must be delivered fiom sin or 
lose the life whose very natue 1s blessed 
ness Disease and health cannot be con 
Jomncd = Sin must being its consequences, 
however long they my be delayed If ordur 
as cternil in the physical world, no less 1s it 
eternal m the spimtual. And just as nituie 
ever re cstablishes any equilibrium tht may 
have been distaybed, and even throu.h de 
structive foices restores stabihty, so we may 
be assured that in the moral world @ like 
principle holds with stricter force“ Heaven 
and earth may pass away,” but the nord of 
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therefore “despise the nches of God’s for 
bearance and ing sufferings but rather re 
cogmise in that goodness the very power 
which jeads to repentance 


SprreMeER 216T 
Read Pasta asd Johny 
‘The subject which we will conuder this 
evening 1s the confession of sin It iscloscly 
connected with repentance, and it 18 put in 
a very clear ght by St John m the well 
Lnown prssage “If we say we hate no sin, 
we deccive ourselves, and the truth 18 not in 
us If we confcss our sms He 1s faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unnghteousness’ 
At first syht these words sccm to make 
forgiveness so consequent on the achnow- 
Acdgment of sin as to swpersede the necessity 
for the work of Christ, which we have been 
taught to regard as the one ground of our 
salvation A fuller consideration of the tme 
import of confession will remove this misap 
prehension 
St John had been showing that it 1s eternal 
life to be in fellowship with the Father and the 
Son ‘This “‘fellonship’ he further explains 
by representing it as bemg “in the hgnt,’ as 
od 18 light ‘The salvation of a spirttual 
being must be nothing less than bringing 
‘him to be nght spuitually, by inspiring night 
views, sympathies, and affections Now the 
purpose of God in Christ 18 to lead us to 
ave fellowship with Himself, and, however 
feebly it may be attained, that we should to 
some extent sec things as He sees them, 
hating what He hates, and loving whut He 





Confession of sin to be truc must, there 
fore, be something more than the setting 
forth 2 catalogue, lowever comple, of our 
omissions and transgressions Jt must arise 
from such a perception of what sin 1s, 
deholding at m the light of God, as will 
make us confess it to be sinful There 
w a confession which does not amply any 
necessary mecting of the mind of the Father, 
Dor any saving repentance, and xt 1 often 
accepted as sufficient by Protestant and 
Romanist alike ‘Lhe Romanist who fancies 
that be bas made adequate confession when 
he tells the priest all the bad actions or bad 
thoughts of which Ins conscience accuses 
hum, or the Protestant who expects forgive- 
ness if he can only draw up sn prayer to God 
an accurate account of hus offenccs, equally 
mistake the nature of the divine requirement 


what law which blesses righteousness and Such avowals may be quite consistent with 


condeam’ evil 1s unalterable Tet no one 


' the most irreligious convichons, for they may 
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are from utterly bis motrves—hhe the 
confession of the crumnal, who hopes thereby 
tomitigate hissentence—and may be: 


without the shghtest perception of evil as presei 


God would have us see it = Chere 1s no m 
trinsic connection between a statement of so 
many wrong deeds and fellowship with God 
A parent might brings child to acknowl 
a he, and yet that acknowledgment might 
rendered in such a cold and unfeelmg 
48 to prove shocking blindness in the 
to the nature of falsehood. ‘Lhe admussion in 
word would under such circumstances be no 
satisfaction, for what the parent seeks 1ssome 
fllowstup with himself in his hatred of dis 
honour In hke manner the acknowledgment 
by us that we have done what God has for 
bidden, or have come short of what He en- 
Joms, may be of a totally different character 
fiom the confession of theman who has brought 
himself into the light of God, and can say 
* Amen” from the heart to His just condemna- 
ton of evil He, as it were agrecs with the 
mind of God He has* fellowsinp wath the 
Yather and the Son” When this takes place 
then we can understand how it 1s faithful 
and just m God to forgive sins, and to 
Cleanse from all unnghteousncss For it is 
just this which God has always been secking 

it was to produce such git thoughts that 
Christ came and dud = He taught us what 
sin is to God by His own “agony and bloody 
sweat, by His Cioss and passion” When we 
suncercly repent we pass from death to life, 
from dazhncss to hight We 40, so to spuak, 
over to Gods sic, and are reconc led to 
Him, for weare reconciled to His holncss, 
Justice, and truth 

We would not, however, leascn hereby the 
necessity for self-exammaton and for the 
sumfuoning before conscience and before 
God those offences of which we have been 
guilty Kelyion ony evaporate into sent 
mentalism cxcept we deal with actual facts 
Nor would we deny the use which may be 
found in confessing sin to any wiscand godly 
brother man, be he puest or layman, when 
conscience may be troubled with punful 
wmuicty Scripture recognises the bencht of 
‘bung sometimes guided or advised by those 
who have spmtual insight it 15 su. gestive, 
howcver, of the nature of such help that all 
the c1ses of confession recorded in the Word 
of God are not to priests but to prophets, in 
other words to men of God who ware fitted 
by character rather than office to deal mith 
the sinful, 
‘Now when we pass from the general state - 

ments made by St John regardmg the 


Gag 


characteristics of true confession to those 
instances of sincere penitence which occur 
m Serpture, we at once recognise the 
mee of that “fillonsiup” with the 
Father which 1 the basis of the Apostle's 
teachmg Let us take two imstancus In 
the Old Testament we find it in that whtch 
15 emphatically the Psalm of Pemitence, 
where David pours forth bis broken heated 
acknowledgment of imquity “ Against thee 
only have I sinned,” he says, “and done 
thus evd im Thy sight, that thou mghtost 
be justified when thou speakest and be clear 
when thon judgest * He thus susfied Gods 
judgment on himself He says “Amen” to 
it as being a nght judgment He avows 
God to be “clear” in condemning him 
And in harmony with this his whole cry 
‘Sot 80 much tor deliverance fiom the conse 
quences of his sin, as from the sin atself, 
which had become his very hell He ieels 
that he 1s but ‘ one pollution, and he can 
be satusfied wth nothing short of “truth in 
the mward parts,’ a clan heart and a nght 


spint 

In luke manner the thief on the crous, who 
as the New ‘Icstament type of penitence, 
mects the mind of God, as we saw when 
considenng the meident m connection with 
the Lhird Word from the Cross lhe con 
fession, “I recive the due reward of my int 
quitics, as combined with his fear of God 
and his humble but deep faith 19 Chnst, 1s a 
matvellous response to the mind of the] ather 
Ue then saw himsclt an the li.ht of God and 
confessid his sin under a senet of 1s eacecd 
ang susfulness 

buch confession of sin isnot cy We 
can attain tot only as we know God Hor 
itu h,ht which reveals darkness It 16 the 
pure who understand the viluness of nupurity 
No one ever knew what the sin of the world 
really is a3 the holy Christ knewit | And 
af He rejoices over the first cry of penitence, 
though it should be no more than ‘ God 
have mercy upon mea sinner,’ Ie wil 
also decpen that knowledge by leading into 
fuller f{lowship with Himself At the best 
we never can confess au ab we ou,ht But 
He has confessed it who throu,h our sm 
was the Man of Sorrows and who by our sins 
was pierced unto death Lo ieceive Him 
ds to accept that witness as true, and when 
we surrender ourselves to Him He will 
“ periect that which concerns us,” and cleanse 
us irom every sympathy with the wrong It 
we thus coniess sin He 1s indeed “ faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness” 
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SEPIEMBER 287TH. 
‘Road Praim cut, and s Cor 1 17 toad 

Power 1s perhaps the last quality which we 
would attribute to Him whose glory was 
meehness, love, humuhty, and truth. It as 
also not canly associated with that scene 
where “He was crucified through weakness.” 
And yet St Paul speaks of Chnst as pre 
emmently “the power of God,” and de- 
acnbes the Cross as “ the power of God unto 
salvation ” 

If science were asked to illustrate the 
power of God she would give a very different 
answer from that of St Paul, and yet her 
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bodies. Nature cannot declare these. The 
path of moral glory 1s one which “the vul- 
ture’s eye hath not seen... the depth saith, 
It 1s not m me, and the sea saith, It ss not 
with me. It cannot be gotten for gold, neither 
shall silver be weighed for the price thereof,” 
‘When we turn to the deepest, highest, and 
Taost awing revelation of God, we must look 
not to the marvels of earth and shy, but to 
the sphere of heart, mund, and spint—to the 
world of character m short—and when we 
examine this for the most wondrous exemph- 
fication of the divine goodness, we re- 
cognse the truth of what St. Paul asserts 
when he terms Jesus Christ the power of 


answer would be @ true one also. Unfolding God. 


the vast roll of her discovenes and telling 
her wondrous tale of magnitude and power, 
she would reply, “The power of Godi My 
Toftert calculations scarcely touch the skirts 
‘of His infinite greatness and glory” 

Bat, however overwhelming the concep 
tion which might thus be convcyed, there 1s 
another dusplay of power, though of a diffe. 
tent kind from that of which the matenal 
universe speaks, which 18 higher and more 
awe wnapuing in Freportion, as the moral 
world transcends the physical 

Tor the power which 1 exerted in raising 
a weight from the ground 1s totally different 


from that which 1s required to it a sorrow relief 


from the heart ‘Lhe power which can create 
@ star belongs to another order from that 
‘which can inspire the love of a child, or can 
touch conscience with new convictons, 
‘The power of hum who can hurl the dart or 
‘bend the iron 1s dissumiar from his who 
can influence the opmions, elevate the tastes, 
touch the affections, and purify the sym- 
pathies of his brother man. The power of 
band and eye which enables the sculptor to 
shape “a thing of beauty” is wholly diffe 


rent from the strength of character which ' 


can suffer all trial rather than betray a 
hiother . 

Now, these different views of power have 
been revealed in the two spheres of the 
Matcnal and moral world, in both of which 
God ha» manifested His glory. There as the 
‘one kind of power m the creation 
and sustenance of mighty systems and m the 
reign of physical law, but if we would behold 
the power of goodness, the greatness of 
dhyine patience and mercy, and the strength 
of righteousness, we must hf our cyes to 
another region. ‘Lhe qualities of mercy and 
hohness cannot be eapressed m the terms of 
anthmelic, or be weighed and measured as 
we caloulate the forces and magmtudes of 


‘There are many hghts in which the power 
of Christ might be viewed. ‘There » often, 
for example, 25 much power revealed in 
what one cannot do, as in the opposite. It 
1s power and not weakness which prevents 
the mau of honour from uttering 2 falsehood, 
which makes it impossible for the judge to 
Pronounce an unjust sentence, o1 which 
makes death preferable to sposiacy And 
we find the greatness of Christ sumilaaly tested 
im manifold ways, from the temptation in the 
wilderness, when He was held by the strong 
tues of sonship from asserting that kingdom 
of self, independent of God, which promised 
from suffenng at the cost of duty, 
on to Sate Sees ore le 
rendered wholly up to God, and the path of 
obedzence accepted although Icading to the 


‘We see wn like manner the unissailable 
strength of the holiness of God. As we 
behold Chnst in contact wth the sin of the 
world, the Cross becomes in this hght the 
measure of our evil, and of the ineffable 
power of divine sanctity and love. 

Bat the kind of powa to which St. Paul 
especially alluded when he spoke of Christ as 
“Lhe power of God,” was His power to 
save. To save man by restoring lum to 
God, and thereby to the ideal of his nature, 
ws very different from removing hun out of a. 

called hell mto another place calld 
It cannot be accomplished by any 
external change, for it 1% the restoration of 
our affectons, sympathies, obedince, and 
hopes to ther true objects And Josus 
Chnst 15 really the power of God for these 
eae For st lone. Cares fan produced ae 
any er way y comman 
inboence of a love which wins the beg, 1f 
the heart cannot be punfied except as itu 
cleansed from all sympathy with evil, of 
conscience cannot be delivered from the fear 
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and burden of guilt, but by an act of free which have sustamed them from the first 
mercy , if despair cannot be removed except moments of spintual fancy to the full 
by the swakenmg of strong assured hope, uf stature of the saints in hight “He it 1s who 
admuyation and desire for the right are has brought man home to God in the truest 
anspited only by the vision of the = sense. It 1s this mighty power of Hs glory 
good , af spintual darkness needs and which has created anew the vast world of the 
weakness needs grace: then at every tum we intelbgent universe, which m a nobler order 
can recognwe how traly Jesus Christ 1s “the than what Leeps sun and moon and starain 
power of God and the wisdom of God.” For plastic obedience, evokes the willing sub- 
it 1s His love which has constrained theloveof mussion and the ceaseless worship of the 
the redeemed, His humthty which has abased spits of the just made perfect, who obey 
their pnde, His life which has mspired their | because they love, and serve in the 
devotion, Hus forgiveness, grace and presence hberty of continual joy, 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—A FUGITIVE IN BROAD DAY, 


TR fagitive was not Sir William, he stayed 
on at Whitehills es if he meant to stay 
there for the rest of his life. He had gree up 
hus acheme of emigration, and after his short 


scandalous outbr.ak and his wife’s death, though 


nettled down as he had done on his ainval 
in the neighbourhood = But though he had 
mde no inroads to speak of on bis fortune 
during lis brief prodigal madness, he took no 
steps to reorganize or replenish the ranks of 
hus houschold, which had fallen mto still 
further disorder, and been diminished to the 
Inat pegs im the prospect of Si Wilham 
and Lady Thiaite’s leaving the country. In 
fact Sir Willam’s establishment now con- 
sisted of an old woman, with o gurl to help 
her, and Bul Rogers With this the master 
of the house 1ppearcd satusficd, leading as he 
did the hfe of a recluse. 

‘This went on for nearly two years. Mr. 
‘Mills came down on business occasionally, 
and tned to prove hus chent’s reformation 
aod his own trust in 1t8 permanency, by scek- 
ing to diaw out Sir William afresh, and by 
endeavouring to interest him in county 
tatters, and i hrs duties as 2 landlord, 
day as that wont Sir Wilham was amenable to 
unfluence, While he read more than ever, 
he strove harder to lay hunself open to every 
source of intelligent observation and occups- 
tuon asound hun, and to com th all the 
obhgations that could 1 ly be required 
ofhim. He began torebuid the half fimsbed 
houses, he dabbied 1 the allotment system, 
he showed interest in the decisions of the 
Justices, He met hus neighbours again on 
pubhe dccasons, and displayed to them 


something of the dearly bought oblniousness 
and blunt superionty to manners and fashions 
generally, which were paitly the results of 
Passing a second time through the fircs of 
Temotee and unappeaseble regret. 
But Sir Wiliam  complacence ended there, 
the most of his netghbours would 
have been well enough pleased to have 
granted hum further gracc, even venturing to 
re admnt him to the sanctuary of ther homes, 
magnates were commg round to the 
conclusion that Sir William bad sown his 
wild oats 1m one crop, that it was all the 
result of his miserable mamuage, but now 
that he had got a delivcrance from lus low- 
born wife, he was living once more as quictly 
and soberly as a judge He hid escaped 
with the shin of lus teeth from all tus penis 
and it was the duty of every good Chnstun 
and good neighbour, after a sufhcient mterval 
bad passed to test his reformation, to welcome 
back the prodigal, and encourage him in the 
way he should go. 

But Sir Wilham declined every socal over- 
ture, not so much rudely as with a calm per- 
sistence that foiled and wore out the most 
pertevenng endeavours. He did not even 


So make the exceptions he had allowed iumsclf 


three years before. Lady Thwaite, Sir John’s 
widow, bad returned from Rome long ago, 

though Sir William's carriages and the 
produce of his hot houses were once more at 
her disposal, no hutle notes, clever mana.uvres, 
or fiank advances would induce Inm either 
to go to ber at Netherton, or to authonse 
her interference im the domestic economy of 
‘Whitehulls. 


‘The cocl ovestpres whichold Lady Fesmor 
voade to Sur Willram to renew bus intercourse 


£ 
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with Lambford fared still worse. There was 
arumour that he not only declined all her 
invitations, bat passed her carriage with a 
bow, though its mistress hailed him in a 
voice which might have been heard a mile 
off, What better could have been expected 
from the plain man with whom she had 
played like a wicked, hoary-headed enchan- 
tress, whom she had beguiled with lures 
which her grand-daughter disowned? 

Sir Wilham was never seen within the 
Rectory, though he had resumed his at- 
tendance at church, had gone to vestry meet- 
ings, and was ready with help for the parish 
poor when it was called for. 

If Sir William enjoyed the respite from 
neighbourly visiting, there was another per- 
son, the last he would have exposed to suffer 
on his account, who was punished for his 
remissness. Old Lady Fermor, who had 
formerly simply neglected Iris, and who 
had shown some capacity of toleration 
where what the girl's grandmother classed as 
fanaticism and obstinacy of temper were con- 
cerned, now set upon her, grand-daughter day 
after day, taunted her with barbarous taunts, 
vouchsafed the agreeable information that 
Ine's father had cnded by despising and 
detesting her mother, and added to it the 
comfortable sequel that the Hon, Mrs. 
Compton had cared nothing for her child, 
and had thrown it a dead weight upon her 
mother. Lady Fermor reverted shamelessly 
to the shameful passages in her own life, in 
the hearing of the pure ears that tingled with 
horror and affront. She clwelt on hereditary 
taints and hereditary spotted reputations until 
Tris grew sick with loathing at the infamy in 
which she felt hopelessly entangled, in spite 
of her utter revolt against its foulness and 
baseness, She cried day and night to the 
God of righteousness, Who has declared it is 
not His will that because the fathers have 
eaten sour grapes the chiliren's teeth shall 
be set on cilge, “* Lord, thou wilt hold me 
up, ‘Thou wilt sooner send the Angel of 
Death to set me free,” prayed the poor girl. 

Lady Fermor’s last deliberate, well-nigh 
insane sin against the grand-daughter thos 
in her power was that she threw Iris in the 
way of Major Pollock, who continued after 
Lord Fermor’s death the one constant male 
Aabditub of the house, All her life long Iris 
‘bad experienced an extreme repugnance and 
positive dread of this man. He was a dis- 
grace to the town of Knotley, which yet 
tolerated the because of the prestige 
of hig original rank, his supposed. 
of the great world (on the evil side), and his 
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connection with such a house as Lambford. 
‘There was hardly a redeeming trait to be 
discovered among his leers and sneers, his 
cheatery, effrontery and profanity.  Iris’s 
recoil was the instinctive shrinking of good 
from unmixed evil over which it has no 
power, Yet it was for this man, old enough 
to be Iris's father, brutalised by a lengthened 
career of vice and debauchery, impoverished 
by such riot as was within his reach, that 
Lady Fermor now affected to destine her 
grandchild | 

The mistress of Lambford, as it seemed, 
half in crue! jest, half in more cruel carnest, 
in the frenzy which had tzkeo possession of 
her, ceased to encourage any other visitor at 
the house, She refused to let Iris go to 
‘Lady Thwaite at Netherton, or to the Actons 
at the Rectory, compelling her to sit ant 
talk with the worst of companions, and to 
make herself conspicuous by watking, riding, 
and driving with this reprobate, ull the gut 
was half mad with fright and disgust, 

There are exhausted states of the bodily 
constitution which medical men assert ave 
favourable to the sowing of the seeds of 
discase. In the same way there are de- 
poet conditions of the mind after it has 

subjected to prolonged trial, when at 
loses its capacity to balance probabilities, and. 
readily falls a victim to panics. People who 
remembered Iris's mother during her last 
visit to Lambford began to remark that her 
daughter was acquiring the same harassed, 
hunted look, which, if it settled down on her 
face, would go far to spoil its sweet, bright 
beauty. Why, she was not twenty-three 
years of age, yet she was fast losing colour 
and flesh, an would be failed and pinched 
before she had attained the tulness of woman~ 
hood. Lucy Acton was vexed by the change, 
but she could do nothing, even if her hands 
had not been very full with a contumacious 
curate, a twist in the smooth running of her 
Dorcas Society, and a proposal for pauper 
boarding out where her pauper children were 
concerned, 


Lady Fermor only noticed the altcration 
in her grand-daughter’s looks to make use ot 
it in ber gibes, “ Well, Iris, you were @ poor 
enough affair at the best, but I think I had 
aright to expect that you would keep what 
little looks you bad till you were tured five- 
and-twenty. I was as young a3 ever at fives 
and-forty. But I see I inust look sharp and 
dispose of you while I can, betore you go 
off pony mgt me. cid ‘oad left on 

even co re to pro- 
Wide for them-—whicl' I won't, gil; there are 
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more to profit by my savings, on which you 
have got your eye, no doubt, than you. I 
have had iyttle to do with the Dugdales and 
Powells, but they are my grand children 

alt the same, My lord left what he could at 
my discretion, and I can tell you he cared 
more for my blood than his own, He would 
have preferred a dog of mine to a child of 
Ina first wife’s—1f she had borne bim one, It 
did not matter greatly to hum that his blood 
flowed m your vams. He took my view of 
you a8 @ troublesome, perverse minx of a 
girl If there had been a likcly lad among 
the Dugdales and Powells, I should have 
sent all you brats of guls to the nght about, 
but my ill-fortane has followed me through 
two generations, with troops of useless gris 
as my sole descendants. However, if you 
think Iam gomg to mike an eldest grandson 
of you, then you are mightily mistaken Its 
no matter that I don’t beheve I should know 
@ Dugdale or 2 Powell girl of I saw her. I 
suppose they all take after thar maternal 
grandfather, and are 2 flatfooted, round. 
nosed, blinking eyed set.” 

ae have never seen them,” sad Ins, 

“T dare say not,” exclaimed her grand- 
mother, scornfully. “Do you think they 
count you a relation of thurs? Ihey may 
condone what they are pleased to consider 
my offences, because I can do somethmng for 
them if I choase, but whit on ewth should 
mduce them to forget that you are the wild 
Lord Fermor’s grand daughter, while they 
are the grandchildren of that wronged saint 
Bennet of Hyndcoomb.” 

« Grandmamma,” said Ins, wilh @ gasp, 
“T have never sought to stan 11 my cousins’ 
wy _If there 1s any wrong to be redressed 
then for mercy’s rie let it be done, and 
don’t mind me.” 

“And, pray, what do you intend should 
become of you?” retorted Lady Fermor, in 
place of bemg softened, more contemptuous 
than ever. “ £ dare say you are mean enough 
oped girls are generally sneahy—to think 
of becommng a pensioner on fom Mildinay, 
the new lord, whose aunt I superseded 
Child, it 1s not im nature He barely tolerates 
yon, and his wife hates you Ihe powon ” 

“I shall not be a pensioner on anybody,” 
sad Ins, with grave determmation ind more 
spint. 

“And what position do you hold to me, 
may I ask?” demanded her grandmother, 
with mock deference, “J have plenty of 
oles to put my money in without them ever 
becomung filled up. Tt 1 not a pure pleasure 


too, finer 
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palit provide for 2 gurl, sad coda’ ber 
namby pamby, pnggish company e 
disobeyed and oBnded me, and spoilt a 
fellow than she was worthy of, according 
to the dictates of her conscience and relyion, 
of course. No, no, I see nothing for it but 
that I should hand you over to old Pollock, 
He may be better able to manage you than 
@ poor doting worn over fourscore yews 
can asprreto do,” with a sudden assumption 
of extreme age and weakness. 

Sull the probabilities, if Ins Compton hid 
only been able to take them mtoconsiderahon, 
were all agamst Lady Fermor’s going tarther 
than to threaten her grand daughter with this 
last hornble injury. It was a free country, 
in which no woman could be compelled to 
marry any man, good or bad, against her will, 
Public opmmon would cry out agamst I aly 
Fermor, and although she had defied it in 
her pnmc, in the atrengih of her will end 
passion, she was not likely to set 1t at nousht 
for so small a gain as the punishment and 

of arefractory descendant. 14 
Teimor had always hept her eyes wit 
regard to worldly advantages and disidvin 
tages. Mayor Pollock had none of the fist 
to recommend hum, and the chance was, ay 
the old lady well knew, that uf she were so 
rechless and if she possessed the powet to 
bring about  disgraccful, unsuitabl. mirnia,e 
between him and Its, she would find hun 
the most umpudent and inveterate parisite 
a.ue of relationship ever permitted tu fasten 
on the head of a house. 

But Ins was no longer able to reason on 
the dangers which she wildly exaggerated. 
Her home was beconung intolerable to her 
Atnecded but one more wndigmty and fore 
stalling of future musery to duve her to exe 
treme measures, 

‘Lady Fermor had gone for her afternoon 
dnve to Knotley when rain came on She 
mde her coachman stop at Mayor Polloc.s 
door, She said she feared the wet, and sts 
too stiff to alight She would mt thae aud 
havea cup of tea handed to her by the gen- 
tleman of the house, who had come out to 
attend hus patroness, But her grandmother 
ordered Ins to alight, and go in with Major 
Pollock, and sit down with hum at his table 

Ins could not escape comphance, unless 
she was prepared to engage im a checreditable 
contention m the public street. She was 
forced to cross the threshold which no re 
spectable woman m any class was in the 
habit of passing. She did not tarry above a 
few mmutes, Even Major Pollock seemed 
put out, and did not urge her to sit down , 
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but when she came back, pale and trembing, 
her grandmother had another order to give 
her. Ins was to take the carnege-umbrella 
and go on and do what shoppmg Lady 
Fermor wished to have done, while she drove 
slowly after her ster—tull Ins could 
biped the carnage. LiLo ry earn 
¢ 80 good as to accompany Mis, 
hold the umbrella above her head, and 
lend her his arm, as she had not been strong 
lately, and was not looking well? 

In vam Ina protested she could hold the 
umbrella and walk by herself perfectly well. 
She was compelled to parade the streete— 
empty bicause of the rain, but commanded 
by a double row of windows—and enter shop 
after shop with her escort, 

‘He was not the man to fail Jong m pre- 
suming on bis opportunities, though he was 
libely to make a more correct estimate of the 
situation, and to calculate, without grossly 
blundering, the length and breadth of Lady 
kermon’s old-sianding favour for him, and 
dislike to her grand-daughter. ‘Upon my 
word, Miss Compton, this 18 nice and cos} 
to have you tucked hke an unruly 
under my arm, and to be sent to go messages 
with you turtllove fishton, We must be 
better frends, Come, prophesied we should, 
when you paid me a compluncat at your ball 
an ogc ago. 1 dont think youve paid me 
another tll to-day, but Letter late than never, 
when the old lady 1s so jollily set on our 
friendship. ‘here sno saying where it may 
end. Why dont we make common cause? 
and I'll fight your bates with my old terma 
gant, Better biohen ships than none, young 
lady. I ama not the only retormcd scamp in 
the neighbourhood, but there i a distinction 
which ray lady us able to appreciate, While 
& curtain gentl.man ts safe to go on sulking 
to the end of the chapter, Im at your fect 
whenever you condescend to hold out your 
hand tome. And though youre young and 
fur, and an angel, and ali that sort of bosh, 
and Lord and Lady Fermor s grand-daughter, 
which a more to the purpose, and entitles 
you to some line, by Jove! you owe me 
compensation for past aire, Mass Compton.” 

When Ins got mto the carnage and it 
drove off, leaving Mayor Pollock behind, she 
heard Lady Fermor chuckle, “I have given 
the Knotley gosnps something to talk about 
The women in our family never mussed 
affording ground for talk. The public owe 
ue @ vote of thanks on that account, and if 1 
oe eat bage 2 little of your squeamish 
news -mindedness, Miss Compton, 
you ought te be obliged to me also,” 
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Ins was mlent. She entered no protest, 
she heard no further word. She was pressing 
her hands to her forehead and taking a dee 
perate resolution. “I am of age, I am my 
own mustress with any little gain thot implies, 
Tt cannot be right to hve on with grand. 
mamma and tempt her to behave to me as 
she bas done, to compass, if that were pom 
able, her shocking suggestion. I cannot che 
when I wish. I cannot go to the Actons, I 
should only compromise the Rector and 
Lucy, entangle them in @ family quurel, and. 
af they were to take my part, form a bad 
Precedent for all the family quarrels in the 
parish. Lucy does not know, and how could 
T ever pollute her mind as mine has becn 
polluted? Will at ever be clean, fearless 
and God trusting again? Lucy would advise 
me to stay on with grandmamma and be 
good, and acek to do her good. Ah' it is 
not so easy to be good and do good as Lucy 
imagines She would laugh at the mention 
of Major Pollock asa child sbogre. She would 
charge me to be patent where paticnceis of no 
avail I cannot speak to Ada, Lady Thwaite, 
she would dishke getting into an awkward pre 
dicament, interfering between relations, help 
ing to make mischief—as if there were any 
lait to be made—between a grandmother and 
a grand daughter whom the grandmother has 
brought up, and Lady ‘Lhwate would be 
night, according to the sound of the thin; 
Grandmamma 1s so very old that nol 
would bcheve what power she retains as she 
sits there. It seems doubly heartless to tun 
upon her and abandon herto hured servants, 
It the other Lady Ihwaite, poor Honor, had 
lived and remuned at Whitehills, she would 
hve dared to come over to Lambford 
and beard grandmamma, fetch mo away 
before her face and lavish upon me all 
the poor shcller she could provide, I must 
go away from them ell, { must earn my 
own bread. Surely I can do it if thou- 
sands of women yo Hers iegpes salt 
tell grandmamma first. lon’ ow if 
she will seek to prevent me, except to 
manta her rule, but if she should shut 
me up, then at will be tame enough to think 
of fleeing lke a culpnt in secret and in the 
dark.” 


Secrecy and darkness were utterly foreygm 
to Ins'’s nature. They were among 

bap enly ri she sd ae ae 
her Therefore she arrange: 

her: par from Lambford, not 0 mych in 
an 
tgok even her 


pnaciples 
graceless old enemy by surpuse, mach more 
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so than af the unhappy girl had absconded 
ander cloud of might 

She spent a wakeful night for the most 
part pecking euch clothes, books, and tnfing 

jessions as she felt entitled to teke with 
er. But she scrupulously and tenderly re 
spected her grandmother's times for sleep 
and breakfast 
refreshed and at her best,” the rebel sad. 
“(She may feel my gomg m a way, she my 
be si up to oppose me. I must take 
ae te 6 bern . ” Ppa at was, 
at high noon that Ins, in her hen 
gown and straw hat, with her dost clook 
over her arm, knocked and sought permussion 
to speak with Lady Fermor 

‘Lhe room according to its wont was bare 
of all beautiful and youthful associations, 
thongh supphed with every luxury. Lady 
Fermor sat mofled up m the glare of the 
mingled sunlight and firelight, which on 
another would have fallen fiercely, but nm her 
only aroused a grateful torpid warmth, while 
it it up with ghastly illumination her 
shriveled parchment skin, pronounoed brows 
and false tecth and bar ‘was revolvin; 
old memones and twirhng her thambs, ani 
at first only bestowed a supercilious glance 
on her grand daughter. 

Lady Formor was roused to attention by 
the thnil m Inss voice when she said, with 
all the calmness she could command, “1 am 
fone. away, grandmemma I do not sce 

‘we can live together any longer. I am 
very sorty that I have not been more ofa 
comfoit and pleasure to you, but since it 8 
not #0, and our differences are becoming 
worse every day, 1t 18 better for me to quit 
‘Lambford ” 


“And this is all the thanks I get for 
having brought you up, Ins Compton, this 
all your gratitude?" sad Lady Fermor, 
leaning back 1m her easy chair and crossing 
ier hands in ber lap, v 

Inga might have inquired what she had 
received to be grateful for which her 
mother could have decently kept back But 
she was of another mind “2 am not un 
grateful, I know you have had a deal 
Of trouble with mie," she said humbly, “and 
ay heart 1s sore that it should end like 

a" 

“T don't want any of your whming and 
cant," said Lady Yermor hercely, “1 wash 
my hands of yon from thus day. I don't 
care what becomes of you, you may go 
where you will forme. You know,and I know, 
it wont be an honest road long, least of all 
after such vile ingratitude. 1 have only one 


“Grandmamma must be: 
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Sepulazion to make, since it 18 your modest 
game to set out on your travels in broad 
day and cal as much attention to the pro- 
ceedings as possible , you shan’t leave Lamb- 
ford in the guise of a beggar, or a mock 
nursé im an hospital, or a sister in a nunnery, 
or whatever other silly example you may 
choose to follow, and #0 bring finther dis 
Brace upon me. You'll be so gooi as to 
leave this house dressed bke a lady, and you 
will do me the favour of making use of the 
carnage to the train I suppose you mean 
to journey by ral not on foot lke an 
ordinary vagabe 

‘nts went back to her room, and with fingers 
that would hardly do her will, changd her 
dress for the last elaborate costume in dove 
coloured cashmere and silk, which her grand 
mother had ordcred for her. 

As Ins was doing Lady Fermor’s bidding, 
Soames made a solemn muffled appeal for 
admittance. She brought on a salver an 
open chcque for fifty pounds and a slip of 

‘on which was wiitten, “‘Lhis 35 the 

t you shall heve from me. Make the 
best or the worst you can of it Dont dis- 
turb me by further lease-takings, I have had 
enough of them, and I dont choose they 

spoil my luncheon" 

ae tren ber eettuubct aetey ad 
again. It was her gran ’s money ani 
yet she felt as if 1t burnt her fingers She 
Jooked wistfully in Soames’s face. 

“T have to go bach to my lady mstantly 
im case what has happened thould be too 
touch for her,” said the woman in a strictly 
ofhcial tone, taking her stand on bung on 
duty “Good bye, mss, If I may be 80 
bold, I wish you an ‘appy journey” 

On the whole Soames was rebeved by 
Ins's gommg away, but she did not wish to 
know more of the step, since the on 
ledge might get her into a scrape, Her 
greedy eyes ged the grand-daughter of 
the house the large cheque, but the maid 
‘must not impen! the annuity for which she 
bad already paxd dearly, 

‘The suspicion that Miss Compton might 
be away for remamed confined 
tothe cold and cautious breast of Soames, 
‘The other servants were baffied and put on a 
false scent ty the cercumstances of the diess, 
the carnage, and the hour, under which Ins 
set out, ‘The old cook, the footman, whose 
Ife Ins had saved, Jenny Rogem, who was 
ber young mustresss special favourite, all 
supposed, and landly welcomed the supposi- 
ton, that some sudden visiting expedition 
bad been fixed on by Lady Fecmor tor ber 
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grand-danghitcr. “She wee a hapcter} 
for it, poor dear ng lady,” they 
cordially among themselves. “She leads a 
deal harder life than any of us, that she do, 
and she has not been looking well of late, 
but change mill vet her wp” Thus xt hap 
pened that Ins, the fmendhest of human 
bemgs, di from the place which had 
been her ¢ for nearly the whole of her 
young life, without 2 tear shed for her sake, 
without a caress, or a blessing, or a God 
speed, beyond Soames’s ceremonious mea- 
sured good wishes. 

‘Though it had been her own doing that 
the should go bhe this, she was impressed 
by the desolation of the step she was taking, 
while it lacked the engrossing excitement of 
aclandesine adventure shrouded im gloom 
that might be dispersed at any moment with 
the escapade discovered and arrested. 

Ins had not taken advantige of age, or 
betrayed a trust or transmitted a legacy of 
bewilderment, doubt, or even terror to the 
dwellers at Lambford. But did nobody 
care what became of her? Was there not 
one to ask where she was going—~a lonely 
git into the wide world? It was unreason- 
able m her to put such questons when 
actually nobody save her giandmother and 
Soumes had any suspicion of the true nature 
ofthecase. Poot Lucy would be grieved and 
perhaps hurt beyond propitiation, because 
the advice which she gave so glibly had not 
becn sought, Ihe Rector and Mrs Acton, 
too, might blame Ins, and resent her lack of 
confidence im them. Yet, it had been a 
hard struggle for her to be silcnt under the 
desre of saving them a hopcless contest 
with Lady Feimor, above all when it would 
seom hike a clericat and puental obligation 
laid on them to enforce the old Lady s autho- 
nity, though theur hearts should be with Ins 
an her dates rc for King Prine tad 

en gone on a long crunse, and 1! 
ship ios again in harbour’ he ad not yet 
returncd to the Rectory. 

It was a grey cloudy day, with soft subdued 
Tight and ic, and the birds singing as they 
do m such @ premature long diawn out 
gloaming, when Ins m her solitary state drove 
along the wide -bordered roads, through 
the pusturcs and downs and occasional corm 
fields. She had selected—with # sense of 
strangeness in having the privilege of selec 
tion—Cavesham instead of Knotley for her 
station, because of a violent apprehension 
which still harassed her, and caused ber to 
shrink with a nervous hotror from the most 


distant chance of encountermg Major Pollock, small 
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though she had no just cause to fear the 
enccunter. He oould not stop her fight, 
It would not even matter though he should 
convey to her grandmother the mformation 
that he had sen her departure. 

While Ins avoided Major Pollock, she 
could not altogether shake off a delusion, 
though she knew it to bex delusion. She 
fancied that the people whom she passed 
were looking at her, they were sur- 
prised to see her alone, and wondered why 
she came to Cavesham, mstead of the usual 
stabon for the Lambford household, that 
they were suspecting a family quarrel, and 
watching with idle yet oppressive cunosity 
her every movement. 

She had no doubt what she would do to 
begin wut, for her mung, naturally courageous, 
quick and fertile in resousce, had decided 
promptly within a few minutes of her having 
come to the conclusion that she must act for 
herself and go away from Lambford. 

‘Ins was unacquainted with her cousins, the 
Dugdales and Powells, and her grandmother 
bad told her, what was too probable, that they 
would not acknowledge her as a relation. 
She knew her other cousin, the present Lord 
Fermor, she was conscious that he had been 
politely passive in his bearing towards her, 
but unless in the last necessity she would not 
appeal to hun, though she believed that in 
spite of some faults and his wife’s influence, he 
wason the whole an uptight, tolerably humane 
man. She could not comnut the last wrong 
against her grandmother which would be 
imphed m Ins's addressing herself to Lady 
Turmors natural enemy and clummng his 

. Lady Fermor, whatever she had 
donc, wmuncd Inss mothers mother, her 
neircst 1<] uve, the guardsan of her childhood 
and youth, as the old woman had so often 
remmded the gu lately with cruel re proaches. 
Nothmg could do away with that obhgation, 
which eaterrd hhe won into Inis's soul, 0 
that under the sharp poacnng of the wound 
there was hitle probability of her forgetting 
a duty which, according to her notions, was 
sull paramount, 

Ins was shut up to one course, Her old 
fuend, Mus Burrage, had a sister in London 
who kept a boarding-house m which the gl 
and hee governess had cos bre pate ew 
days, Irs would go to Fitzroy Square, to 

who knew all about Ins Comp 

ton, and would surly receive her without 
Perhaps Mrs. Haigh would help 

ie to ook Shows by ee way A yar 
mg , wince fifty por 2 
um tet of ber last quarter's allowance 
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would not last forever. It did not stnke 
Ins that there would be anything degrading 
a entering the great army of workers, though 
she had the sense to anticpate that there 
might be much that was not agrecable, but 
trying and fall of drudgery. She even failed 
to see that Lady Fermor was certain to regard 
the project with the utmost hostility. On 
the contrary, the wanderer sought to pacify 
her tender conscrence and the ach 

ing of her affectionate heart, by tellmg 

that she might soon wnte to Lucy Acton, 
when the Rector, uf he saw fit, could msform 
Tady Fermor that Ins was well, and able to 
manntam herself, 

But Ins, n her ignorance, thought less of 
these questions than of the strangeness of her 
solitude and independence as she left the 
camage and entered the station, took, out her 
ticket for London and paced up and down 
the most secluded end of the plitfaam Did 
the mar in the ticket office rec ognise her, and 
regard 11 as odd that she should be travellin, 
ions, ich she had ever done before 

‘as the station master keeping his eye upon 
het, or did he direct the porters to do it? 
She saw one of her fellow travellers, a harmless 
ooking middle class woman, surreptitiously 
reading the address on Inss portmanteau 
It mught be to gritify idle curomty, at the 
same time the action was suspicious, Yet 
why should she mind, even though what 
she dreaded, next to bemg followed by M yor 
Pollock, came to pass, and some of her 
personal acquaintances, Lady Thwaite, or 
one of the Hollises, or even an officer from 
Birkett, nereto appear through the archway? 

But was Tus rcally gomg anay from Lamb- 
ford, from Fastham, from country sights and 
sounds, and all she had ever known and 
loved?) She stooped, as she pondered over 
what seemed still impossible, and gathered 
a dawy thit grew on therailway bank. Was 
she bound for the great city, with its swarm 
ing population, mn which she would be the 
mercst unit? Or was it no more than 3 
vexed, confused dream, from which she 
should awaken presently ? 

Ins’s perturbed half incredutons reflections 
were brought to an end by the arnval of the 
taw. Amidst the hile stir of arnving and 


departing passengers, she stepped into an noon 


empty carriage and seated herself, but rose 
the next moment and stood in the doorway, 
impelied by the recollection that since there 
was no on¢ to look after the luggage she 
cught to attend to it. Nothing had been 
left on the platform, the train ¥as moving, 
and she drew back just as she caught a 
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gimpse ofa famuhar face, the owner of which 
was coming leisurely mto the stahon, The 
face was the homely but t-ustworthy visage 
of Jenny Rogers's brother Bull, Sux Wilham 
‘Thwaste’s man servant 

Then the engine steamed off, carrying the 
travellers fast mto the unknown, and the 
marvel of the expedition, the adventure of 1t, 
beg to seize hold of the brave spint, to 
fascinate and eacite st, at the same tune that 
a great trust m the Father of the fatherless, 
and the Brother of all His desolate brothers 
and sisters, rose in her soul and stilled its 
tmbulation 


CHAPTER XXIX —RIPARATION, 


Lany Femnor gave no token of mss 
ing the gl who hid been her compimon 
for the luwt twenty yews The old lady 
awole and breakfasted, read the newspapers 
‘or got Soames to read them to her, took 
her stroll on the terrace, ate her luncheon, 
had her afternoon drive, her nap, her din 

ner, her evening game of écarte sf Mayor 
Pollock dropped in, or, fling him, con 

descended to a game at crbbage with 
Soames, retired to bed, and slept apprrent}s 

without @ care on her mind or a feather’ 
weight on her conscience, She had always 
boasted that though she w1s fond of company 
m her day, she could suffice for herself and 
now it looked hke it, ‘lo the few visitors 
who made 2 pomt of imquinng for her, she 
meiely alluded to Ins’s absence without 
stating its cause or term, and when it was 
Lady Fermor's will to keep her own coun 
sel not many people would venture to dis 
pute the point with ber Even Lucy with 
the rst of the Acton family and Lady 
Thwaite, who were the most surpnsed and 
perplexed at the unexpected, unexplained, 
undefined visit somewhere, to somebody, 
which Ins was paying, submitted to be kept 
for a while m ignorance, ‘The mystery, 
however, began to make :tself felt, and 
within a fortmght of the event Lady Fer- 
mor’s tranquillity was disturbed, aod she 
was assailed called to account m her 
own house, which ought to have been her 
castle, 


Lady Fermor had returned from her alter- 
ve, and had gone into her diawing- 
room for balf an hour, when a met was 
bnought to her from 2 former frend, who had 
amived at the frame of nund when forma 
and ceremonres were indiffcrent to him Sir 
Wilham Thwate bade a servant tell Lady 
Fermor that he wished to see her, and had 
uot the suavity to add, “By her ladyshup’s 
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leave,” or “If the call 13 convement for her,” 
notwithstanding that he had long ceased to 
be a daily visitor at Lambford. He had not 
becn there since the mght of Miss Compton’s 
Dill He had not spoken to Lady Fermor 
since she left Inm in a rage, in the teeth of a 
thunder storm, after her last visit to White- 
lulls He had been a husband and a 
widower sn the interval 

As the message nas delivered to the 
venerable woman her sunken eycs gave a 
warbke flash, and she managed to sit erect 
after she had snipped out the two words, 
“Admit hin” Strife, and not peace, was 
her natural element. ‘In spite of her years, 
@ tough encounter, a rousing contention, a 
battle of words were more acceptable to her 
than sluggish rest 

Sir Wilham came teks fomuer bean look: 
ang too stern to be lightly 
discomfited He give a humed glance 
round while he was mechanically saying 
“Good mormmg” to Ins former ally, and 
the steraness was intensified one face which, 
when it was not lit up with a smile, had 
always been more the type of a certam form 
of comely strength, than of sunshine and 
sweetness, 

“Tt is a treat to see you nowadays, Sir 
William,” said Lady Termor tentatively, mo- 
toning him to a seat beside her. 

But he did not sit down, and he did not 
answer her, save by tellmg hs errand with 
brutal straghtforwardness, “Where 1s Miss 
Compton, Lay Fermor?” 

“Why do you ash?” she parned Ins ques- 
‘hon with the utmost coolness and intrepulity, 
while her eyes twinkled maliciously. 

“ Because I am determined to know,” he 
answered after an instant’s pause, 

“And by what nght do you clam to be 
made acquamted with my grand daughter’s 
whereabouts?" she repeated her counter- 
challenge. “Really, Sr Wilham, you were 
always an eral, and at one time, I beheve, 
Imther iked your ongmnahty, but that time 
ef past, and there are limits even to good 

ngs.” 

Her sarcasm did not rufiie his mood , he 
had ceased to wince at the prick of such 
weapons, and he was also able to proclarm a 
nght which in hus eyes — to 
authonse hia presence and mfterrogation. 
“ You were willing to give her and her hap- 
pimess into my keeping once. Is not that 
enough to enntle me to ask what has come 
sd Say hitde has her, 

“Very httle come to her, as you say, 
that I know of,” answered Lady Fermor mth 
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an msolent cutictsm of hus En; ish, and with 
exasperating ni ce. “Tf she many 
rejected lovers xt would be an awkward pre- 
cedent to estabhsh, that each man mnght 
come and bore me with his cunosity to hear 
the last news of his old fame But she was 
not much of g belle, poor thing! and, to tell 
the truth, I do not know that she had the 
glory of dismussing any suitor save one , there- 
fore, I do not mmd saying to you that I know 
nothing about her.” 

“Tt ain’t possible,” he cned hotly, “she 
‘was im your care. Women of your class don’t 
let girls go out into the world on ther own 
hook, to do what they like, without having 
somebody to Jook after them, ‘Your notion 
1s, that gris cannot take care of themselves 
no more than if they were babes” 

“And I dae say we are right,” she inter- 
jected briskly, 

“And you make and keep them helpless,” 
he went on without appearing to pay any 
attention to her, “till they are too delicate 
and dainty to stand on their own fect and 
make ther own way. I know she isn't hke 
that, and I haven't such a bad opmon of 
the world as to thik that there are many, 
either gentle or simple, that would harm 
her. But it am't kind or conmderate that 
she should be exposed to what another young 
Jedy could not face , and though she may not 
be right down harmed, she may be fnghtened 
and worned. Lady Fermor, J insist on your 
giving me satisfaction.” 

“Tn my day it was gentlemen who gave 
exch othcr satisfaction,” said Lady Fermor 
arly, ‘a good manly custom which, hke 
some other customs not half so bad as they 
were called, has passed away—but let them 
go, they served my time £ assure you, Sir 
Wilham, I am not accountable for the young 
lady m whom you are pleased to take so 
deep an terest. I am sorry not to have it 
m my power to say she returns it, or would 
thank you for 2t," with a little mocking, pal- 
sied bow to her hstencr. ‘She took our 
‘relations, hers and mine, mto her own handa, 
According to your definition, she assumed 
the privilege of the lower orders, She sad 
it was better we should part, she could not 
stay any longer mith me. I am too old a 
woman to pretend to fight with disobedient, 
undutdul girs, or boys either, even though 
they are my grandchildren, She sad she 
‘would go, and she went—there 1s the Jong and 
the short of 1t.” 

“Before it came to that, my lady, you had 
something to answer for,” said Sir William, 
galping down what was sticking 1n his throat, 
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“ Now, don’t you think thas 1s geting tre 
some?” sugyested Lady Fermor “I have 
told you the truth, which, whatever you may 
beheve, you have no earthly call to swagger 
here and demand from me, May I beg you 
to spare me your reflections on it, end to cut 
short your visit? Don't you see, man, I 
have come in from a drive, and am tured ?” 

“T cannot help it," he protested, but in 
the middle of the rudeness he pushed a foot- 
stool under her feet, and caught up & cushion 
to place at her back. Remembering former 
services of the same kind, rendered under dif 
ferent circumstances and highly valued then, 
the wicked old face twitched and softened a 
ttle, though it relapsed the next moment 
mito its malice and hardness, 

“You don’t mean to say you let her go 
like that?” he peisisted, stil standing like 
an avenging gant before a hard-hearted 
witch. “ You never asked her where she was 
to turn to? You are not acquainted with any 
frend she might seek ?” 

“No," she had the coarsencss and cruelty 
to answer him, ‘it 19 not always advisable to 
ask too many questions. We women are not 
often without frends at Ins’s age, and we 
don’t always care to publish the road we 
mean to follow ” 

“Te 1s a shameful he!” he said, 
his mind without the shghtest reservation, 
while his fresh-coloured face dakened to a 
dusky red, and the vems on his 
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where she was gowng, and I am not bound to 
know, but she 1s no more fit to carry out a 
plot than that Spanish ass, Don Quixote 
She behaved like a simpleton, as you may be 
sure. Her baggage was addressed to the 
care of a mster of a canting, muschief- 
making governess the child once had, and 
her ticket was taken to London She had 
maoney for her board for three months. 
I can give you the address if you care to 
have it, though I don t see what good it will 
do younow. Sir Willam, will you go and 
leave me alone im peace, and don’t come 
back to haunt me im another perton’s guise 
on my dying bed?” 

“No, I want to do something better than 
that,” he said, half with hngering fury, balf 
1m gmff relenting and concession to their old 
fnendly relations “You say you took a 
fancy for me, and meant well by me. Iam 
willing to belteve you, though 1t was a fancy 
which played me strange trichs, and went 
far to my undomg. 1 was not ungrateful, 
whatever you may think, J take it you have 
not so many true friends to call your own at 
the close of your long hfe, that you should 
shake off this one, and she your grand 
daughter, as good as gold, or even a tough, 
htte-worth iellow hke me. Why im the 






1g name of goodness should you not go after 


Miss Compton, find her, and be a lowu 
grandmother to her, as I am sure she wou! 
be sons child to you, if you would let 


withmn the curves of chestnut hair, stood out her: 


Knotted hke whipcord. “ By George, if you 
were @ man, though you were a prince, I 
‘would not stand to hear it. You are an old 
woman and my lady, bat I sty you have 

en an infamous slander aguinst your 
own flesh and biaod, as much above you as 
heaven 1s above carth Whereis your natural 
womanly feeling, your mother’s heart, Lady 
Fermor 2” 

Somethmg m his ar and attitude smote 
the rock of her nature on which Ins words 
‘had struck in vain She shrank and cowered 
a little, and collapsed into the feebleness of 
her years, 

“Don’t,” she implored, “don’t you curse 
me ; you are like—hke a friend I had once. 
Never mind who it was, I say the hkeness 
the first day we met, and took 2 fancy for 
You, and did my best to serve you. I don't 
deserve this treatment from you, Thwaite, 
‘but I am ready to give you satisfaction—all 
the satisfaction I can. “Ihat goose of a gr) 
you think so much of, though she don’t care 


8 straw for you, and she am’t worth your. 
trouble—well, let that be—she never told me - 


“ Because at ain't in me, Thwaute,” replied 
her ladyshap with returning coolness and 
candour, “You must be a bad reader of 
character, uf you cannot deupher that. 
ig grandmother, mdeed! Baht I 
Jeave that to your tame old body who has 
kussed her faithless tyrants feet, and run 
after her prodigal sons and fast daughters, 
until in the evening of her days she 1 con- 
tent to sit chirping and smveling over her 
muschievous brats of grandchildren 

He was not to be diverted from his aim 

“You say Miss Compton has the payment 
of her board, among people you disapprove 
of, fora month or two. What 1s she to do 
then? Will you let her fvel herself foisaken 
by man @—not by God. You cannot touch 
her there.” He broke off m a low tone 
with a muature of reverence and tenderness 
—the true chrvalrous devotion, very different 
from any spectes of love Foor Lady Fermor 
bad ever given or taken, sining mn his bine 
eyes “You do not intend Lord Fermor's 
grand - daughter to beg ber board from 
Strangers, or to hire herself out for a wage, 
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do you? though she might count it no 
duhonosr to make service honourable by 
discharging 1t" 

*Sne has chosen her course, and she must 
abide by 1t—ay, and eat the frnt of her 
folly,” argued the old woman, before she 
changed her cue, and suddenly made a con- 
cession =“If I do anything more for Ins 
Compton, it will be as @ favour to you, 
‘Thwaite ‘The hussy—or the angel, if you 
prefer st, shall owe my forgiveness to you 
‘That will be somethmg for her pnde to 
swallow, though I fear you have lost the 
Spnit to cast it in her teeth.” 

Powerful as Sir Wilham's championship 
had been, this was not eaactly true, It was 
a fut that Lady Termor, Ike most women 
of strong passions, had possessed little 
mutmal aticction ‘The passions bid burnt 
thensch es out, and in their ashes there were 
few elements for the growth of the domestic 
chanties Suill there were bounds to her 
callousness and vindictrveness Lady Fer- 
mor bid driven thus gil, as Sir Wilham 
had put it, from the digmty and case of 
Lambford, to beg her broad or to hure her- 
self out fo. a wage In the end the old 
woman might not be unwilling, for more 
rewons than one, to yield to his advocacy, 

wing at all the credit im order to save 

ei Own consistency, while underneath the 
veil she appeased her grisly ghost of a con 
science, 

“ Thanks," he said shortly, and then, 
fearing to displease her and turn her from 
ber cautious admussion, he fore.d hunself to 
protest, “I'll stand no end indebted to you 
af you do thts kindness to yoursclf and Miss 
Compton at my bidding. But what jou 
mei to do you ought to set about quickly” 

“You are in a great hurry, Thwaite,” ob- 
served Lady Fermor sarcastically. “I sup- 
pose you ace thit I have my bonnet on my 
head, ‘and you think I shall be ready to sur 
my old bones, and rise and tun after a fighty 
fool of twenty or thereabouts Much obhged 
foi your constderatron for my age and in- 
firmues You had better order the carriage 
‘bach at once, and ude on before, and get a 
ucket for London, and let me start napless 
and dinnerless, 1 should ative dizzy and 
starving before mdmght, I daresay I mght 
knock about for a bed, or af I found my 
way to Eiteroy Squire, perhaps my good 
grand-daughter would have the common 
humanity to lead me hers for what remained 
of the might” 

“You are tilking nonsense,” he sad 
Biqndy, stanog at her, “but you will go up 
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to London snd seek out Miss Comptop— 
won't you?” 

“T may af you will be my escort. I have 
never been accustomed to travel without a 
que,” she sad with a hind of ghastly 

5 an I was younger, a 

deal younger, I used to have half a-dozen 
sparks and beaux at my disposal = As it 14, 
I am not ¢0 strong and nimble as Ins 
Compton By the bye, I'm not at all swe 
that she will give m, and consent to put 
herself under my wing again. Disobedience 
38 @ virulcnt as well as a common complaint 
nowada}s I shall need all the foreign sup- 
port I can get Yours may not be vey 
available in this case, but it 1 better than 
none To be sure, my young lady may have 
eaten her leek andi chinged ber mind, while 
another person has had time and reason 
enough to aller his opinion I shan't blame 
him, though I am reduced to wonder whether 
he has attacked me out of a spintt of contra 
diction and devilry, or fiom mere mawkish 

imuty, pity, and such ike stuf!” 

looked at hum sharply. He returned 
her glance coldly, and dismussed her wonder 
with a formal, “Good afternoon, Lady Fer 
mer, I shall see you to London if you hke, 
at whatever time 7% fix,” as he left her. 

‘That mght Bill Rogers was considerably 
uy by finding himself put in authority 
at Whitehills, while his master held himself 
an readiness to start any day for London 


CHAPTER XXX —YOUTH STRIVES, 


Tris had reached London 1n safety, she 
had found Mrs. Hugh, a fat, florid, over 
dressed woman, hospitable, and friendly mn 
a wy But Ins had not found another 
Miss Buirage—it would have been un 
reasonable to expect it in the matron wo 
was in au extraordmary flutter of ningled 
pnde and alarm at havig Lord aty Lady 
Fermor's grand daughter again wider ber 
own roof, Ins'’s presence lent . glonous 
distinction to the upper middle ihss boaid 
Ang house, but it amght be drawing down 
‘upon the hostess the wrath sf « the combined 
anstocracy,” beCiuse of atding and abetting 

2 on m their ranks and desertion 
from therr jeaders. 

Ins had end honestly, “I am sorry to say 
faldmamma snd 1 have not been happy 
‘Oyether lately, Mrs. Haigh. Perhaps my 
dear old inend, Muss Burge, ma tere said 
something Jon; wiuch will help you 
understand mates. I don't mean that I am 
not to blame. No doubt I have failed in 
tact end panence, and a thousand things, 
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‘but the painful fact remains that we have 
not got on well together, Now I have left 
Lambford with Lady Fermor's knowledge, 
and come up to town to ask if you will 
take me in, till I see what is to become of 


* 

Of course Mrs. Haigh would teke Ins in 
‘What mistress of a boarding establishment, 
unless she were a very &xceptional person, 


would refusetoreceive a peer'sgrand daughter, shrugs 


looking as Ins looked, wearing the dress she 
wore, even if there had not been the old 
farauy connection of which Mrs Haigh had 
‘boasted for the last fifteen years? 

‘Mrs. Haigh was soon satisfied that Ins 
‘was neither mmpectmious m the meanhme, 
nor possessed by any romantic delusion of 
throwing herself on the devonon of ancient 
allies and hvtog on aur, her digmty, and their 
worshipping commiseration, When this im- 
portant litle item was agreeably settled to 
‘Mrs Haigh’s practical mind, she had nothing 
to disturb her but the apprehension of Lady 
Fermor’s displeasure and that vague horror 
of the wrath of the combined aristocracy 
which was not withoutits breathless charm, like 
the coveted terror produced by an eaciting 
ghost stor, Certanly Mrs. Hagh was 
Peeb Lady Four had ose tie 

rmidabl, unmanageable person, 
she ought by this tme to be m her dotage 
But whether doting or not, surely she would 
rather have ber grand daughter m Fitzroy 
Square, with highly respectable people of 
whom her Jadysiip knew something, than 
wandering through the world without cha 
peion or Companion Lady Fermor ought 
rather to feel reheved and grateful when she 
heard Mrs, Haigh's name mentioned as a. 
temporary guardian for Miss Compton. 

Having persuaded herself of this, Mra 
‘Haigh was af liberty to rejoice m the acqui 
sition to her circle, even though her reason 
whispered it could not be permanent Its 
reflected d/a¢ might long survise its actual 
evistence, and while 1t insted the nustress of 
the house could load Ins with overpowermng 
attentions, 

Ins was vexed that Mrs Haigh would con- 
stantly speak of her and to as “Lady 
Fermor's grand-daughter,” The excellent 
woman would even betray at once her sgnor 
ance and vanity, by bestowing on Iris a handle 
to her name to which she was not entitled, 
Mrs. Haigh always called Ins the Honourable 
‘Miss Compton, and considered it foolish mo 
desty and shy ness—perhaps a httle hauteur in 

se, when the girl first hinted, and then 
aan plainly, that neither the Herald's Office, 
fonts 
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nor Debrett would authorise the use of such 
& privilege. 

‘Ins was still more wounded when she had 
reason to euspect thet Mrs. Haygh, in her 
incessant reference to Lambford and Lady 
Fermor, did bal refrain ee imparting m 
mmystenous whispers to chosen memt 

her aarcle the scandals with which the name 
had been associated, or else by nods and 
and hinted mnuendoea refreshed 
her ladies’ and geatlemen’s memones on the 
subject. She was ureproachable in het own 
morals, yet she seemed to take a warped 
pre in what she was pleased to view as 
aristocratic miquities, 

These ladus and gentlemen were per- 
fectly respectable, better-class pensionnarres 
Though the ladies had the pnonty by cour- 
teous phrase, the gentlemen were 1eally the 
ruling power im the establishment, as they 
still ae in the world Whether marned or 
single, from the bachelor confidentul clerk 
m a tremendously great banking estabhsh- 
ment to the retired clergyman and half pay 
officer, thoy all paid board in full; and as 
they were the members of the establishment 
who were the most out of the houseduring the 
day, they were supposed to give least trouble 
to their hostess, while they were also the 
most profitable boarders. It was for the 

entlemen's appetite and tastes that Mrs. 
Noagh im reality catered movt sedulously , at 
was the gentlemen's evening rubber that ahe 
guarded from interruption most carefully. 

Some of the spinsters were ladies in re- 
duced circumstances, and paid Mrs. Haigh 
a smaller board for rooms nearer the sky, and 
for inferior attendance generally, with which, 
1m strict justice and logic, these half-indigent 
gentlewomen ought to have been contented. 
But an point of fact they employed a con- 
siderable amount of ther time im ous 
amspection of the better position er 
neighbours, and muttered grumblings over 
ther own wants, or in high-faluting, osten- 
tatious professions of indifference to cu- 
cumstances, or else in judicious, assiduous 
attentions to ther betteroff companions— 
attentions which hed their reward, 

To the single ladies, more than all the 
other mhabitants of the house, Ins's advent 
was a windfall, For once the spinsters felt 
equal to the men and to the marned women, 
‘The other maidens, however ancient, shared 
im the fuss made about this girl, as if it 
bad been « tribute to the whole body 
of unprotected females, In return for the 
homage to her—or rather to Lady 
Fermor’s grand-daughter—~—Ins made figuras 
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tively a series of courteous bows, and sought 
to possess her soul in patience like a princess 
on a royal progress. But, although in her 
faith, hope, and charity, which, after all the 
snects liberally launched at these graces and 
their Christian origin, are as trustworthy 
touchstones 2s any have yet been found 
for use in the motley crowd of life, Iris had 
no doubt that there was more than sufficient 
to respect, like, and inspire interest in her 
fellow-Loarders, if one only knew them better, 
and held the clue to the true life beneath the 
conventional ; still, looking only on the 
surface, she did not find anything to attract 
her particularly in any of the members of the 
large family under Mrs. Haigh’s roof. 

Tris was not overwhelmingly impressed by 
the rich, stiffened, silent, white-haired clerk 
of so great a banking-house, that even 
its first clerk was surrounded by a nimbus 
of golden influence and responsibility. She 
did not yield to the fively fascinations 
of Captain Boscawen, who knew all the 
gossip of the best society, and being affable, 
gallant, and chatty, was a favourite with 
most of the ladies, She was not even greatly 
touched by the Rev, Edward Calcott, a 
gan man than the first two heroes. He 

vn forced to retire from his vicar's 
charge on account of an abiding relaxed 
throat and weak chest, and was, therefore, 
asa cle an and a confirmed invalid, in- 
vested with the double attributes of spiritual 
director and object of tender sympathy to 
every a heart. Iris was sorry for him ; 
but her heart was not so soft in this quarter 
as to prevent her perceiving that he was both 
self-conscious and self-indulgent ; so she left 
the nursing of him to his wite, and kept her 
spiritual concerns out of his reach, 

Tris was not more won by the ladies— 
from bluff Mrs, Juilge Penfold, who, arguing 
from her title, had appropriated her husband’s 
office 3 well as the reins of his phacton, 
down to little Mrs, Rugely, the iuconsolable 
Pretty young widow, who, to the envy of the 
remaining men, sat bereft at the Rev, 
Edward's feet, yet was able to take the 
deepest interest in the exact fit of her widow's 
gown and the becoming shape of her bon- 
net, and pensively asked her friends’ advice 
whether scarlet flowers were not admissible 
after the first stage of mourning was past. 
Her lost love had always preferred her with 
searlet, and exitire black was really too trying 
for a brunette complexion. 

This had received a blow in finding Mrs. 
‘Haigh so unlike Miss Burrage, and the blow 
was not softened, neither was the likeness 
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‘increased, on the only occasion when the 
git] spoke of her best friend to that friend's 
sister, Mrs. Haig’: twinkled away 2 facile 
tear, indeed, and expressed her thankfulness 
for having had her dear Emily in Mrs. Haigh's 
house, to be waited upon by her during the 
good soul's last illness, 

“It was a great privilege, Miss Compton ; 
you who knew We, and who, I may pa was 
her pet pupil, can guess how uncomplaining, 
considerate, even cheerful, she was to the 


But Mrs. Haigh was honest in her thick. 
skinnedness, and absence of deep or delicate 
or abiding feeling. She added innocently 
enough in the next breath: “It was a mercy 
the illness was short, for it saved the dear 
saint 2 great deal of suffering; and to have 
had her lying long here, or even lingering on, 
neither ill nor well, unfit for duty, without 
a sufficient provision for her needs, 2 burden 
to herself and others—as, between ourselves, 
T think Mr. Calcott is sometimes, when he 
praise 2 at his, chimney smoking, and 

to the piano being played after certain 
hours—would have been more than I could 
have undertaken, with my husband and chil- 
dren and the care of a ling-house on 
hands. When one comes to think of 
all,” refiected Mrs. Hai he _ a species sf 
com} , “darling Emily was not suite 
for ‘his won. She was an excellent crea- 
ture, but she was painfully plain from a girl, 
She had ability and accomplishments; but 
she had no manners that I could see, though, 
of course, we know she lived in the best 
society, She could not relish what most people 
enjoy; to dress what I call well became a 
Lore to her. She was not fond of shoppi 
or calling or dining out, and hardly Mered 
for a box or a stall at the,opcra or the 
theatre, unless the play or the opera, as well 
ag the singers and actors, chanced to be 
exceptional, She pottered about more than 
she was able among hum-drum, fallea-down 
people she had known long ago, or sigk or 
poor people, She hait a regard for out-of 
the-way churches and cccentric clergymen 
that few People save herself had heard of or 
cared for, it her down with a book she 
liked and her work, and the world held 
lite more attraction for her. No, poor dear 
Emily was not a woman for this world. She 
was 2 woman to be overlooked and slighted- 
beret ges did Rot mind, for aaa rathe 

spirit and proper pric was apt 
to be smiled at, a she her little peen- 
liarities, dear soul! though she was my sister 
and jostied against and trampled upon, as 
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es. J trust she 1 far better off 
8 gone, poor love.” 


the world 
where she 


“She was a woman of whom the world They 


was not worthy, Mrs. Haigh,” said Ins hotly. 

To compare Mus Burrage to Mr. Calcot ! 
To have been capable of thinking of her as a 
posmble burden, and so finding her prema- 
ture death m one light a boon, instead of 
wreatlng with God that the loved presence 
mmght ‘be spaied for a season, and yearning 
to keep it here so long as hfe lingered in the 
fveble frame, and sense and Jove on the peace- 
ful, wasted brow and lips! What would not Ins 
have given to have seen her old fnend’s dear 
face again, though it had come but ina vision 
of the night, to have heard her wise, genth 
counsel, though rt had been only in a dream! 

iis was not dsappointed in Mr Haigh as 
she was in Mrs, Haigh. He was only Miss 
Burrage’s. brotherin law, by Mrs. Haigh’s 
election, not a member of Miss Burrage’s 
family, of the same father and mother, and 
of kindred blood Besides, Ins had retained 
a.dim recollection of him—more correct m all 
respects than her early vision of his wife as a 
lively, handsome young mation, who had petted 
her and been very affectionate to Miss Burrage. 
Mx. Haigh was the cipher that Ins bad 
always icmembered him = Hc sat at the foot 
of the table and cid the prncipil carving 
He hept the gentlemen company when the 
Inches had renred ~He was sate for 2 
at whist, unless somebody else wi to 
anake up the party He could serve as a 
tolerable second when the boarders happened 
to be musical and a second was in request 
He dabbled a little in ari, 80 a3 to have the 
entree to a few studios, and afford the benefit 
of jus opinion to any amateur artist m the 
house. He had the tame intangible con- 
nection with the theaties and opera houses, 
so that he could always procure tickets, boxes 
and stalls, and ict what a play would 
turn out, when the mass of the public was 
helpless and voiceless Mr Haigh had been 
educated abroad, and possessed an additional 
advantage, of which he was rather vain He 
was toletably conversant with several Euro 
pean languages He could serve on a pinch 
@s an amateur couner by anticipation to m- 
expenenced projectors of continental tours 

In any other position, Mr. Hugh mght 
have been a purely omamental member of 
society, but a» the spouse of a lady who kept 
an upper-class boarding-house, he was almost 
the mght man m the right place—while Ins 
had never imagined she would get anything 
more than a hoot’s gentlemanlike notice from 
Mr, Haigh, 
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But Mrs Haygh had children who were 
alto Miss Burrage’s nephews and mieccs. 
were all at achool save one, Juhana, or 
Juya, the eldest daughter, a gu? of nineteca, 
to whom Ins turned eagerly, But, alas! 
Juju was mote lke her well-bred lymphatic 
father than her mother—far less her aunt 
Juyu's chief end in hfe seemed to be to com- 
ply with all the obligations of the most finished 
young ladyhood m the fashion of the day, 
under such difficulties as lmmted means and 
the necessity for the famuly’s keeping boarders 
amphed. Jusu took her stand on her father’s 
and mother's clams to gentility as educated 
people, the childrea of a clergyman of the 
Church of England on the one hand, and a 
captain in the army on the other, She 
ignored the items that Mrs, Haigh had been 
agoverness like her sister and that Mr Haigh 
had failed in succession as a barnster, an 
operatic singer, an artist and 2 playwright. 
Juju was inchned to make out that her 
father and mother hept a boarding house for 
thei private pleasure. She did nothing save 
sit embroidering the artistic, elaborate em- 
brotdery of the hour, and attend to her toilet 
to the nnutest details of the rovette on her 
French shoe, and the eatra button on her 
profusely buttoned glove 

She was neither pictty nor plain, though 
she had a good figure, and felt the more per- 


er suaded on that account that dress was of the 


first consequence to ber, 

Ins Compton contemplated Ju-u from a 
puzzled mental and more) distance, with the 
puzdle deepened by the fact that the girl wis 
‘Miss Burrage’s niece. How cuuld personal 
enjoyment and the wWlest tnfles engross her 
wholly? What was she thinking of when she 
sat calmly applying herself for so many hous 
to this costly fancy work, while her mother, 
behind backs, was really cumbered with the 
care of her servants, the burden of house» 
keeping for a large, disconnected, troublesome 
family, and the worry of account books which 
frequently refused to “square”? And what 
became of all the splendid and dehcate em 
browery, of which only a few finished spect- 
mens appeared m the shape of table-covers 
and cushions in the drawing-room? Und 

juyu simply work it to tram and gratfy her 

and eye, and then wantonly destroy it, 

or did she bestow it as prescots on alt her 
absent frends? 

Ans found out the enigma at the same time 
that she hit upon a ttle opening for her own 
unprovided-for future, which was beginning 
to weigh heavily upon her mind. 

In vain had Ins asked Mrs. Haigh’s advice 


' 
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about what she ought to do to eam a hittle 
money Mrs Haigh was convinced that [ns's 
allustrioas relations would net It buch an 
indignity ‘Miss Compton would only require 
to hint to them that her coffers were be- 
coming empty to have them filled again to 
overflowing. 

In vain Ins frankly approached the subject 
with some of the other Tidice--counung on 
them as = of informal Pecan gagertond 
society, She was always stop) 
smbing and pooh-poohing her. They would 
fot have thew peer’s grand-daughter pulled 
down from her pedestal, or else they ied 
her prospects with regard to working for her 
‘bread as so hopcless, that they preferred not 
to discuss them with her, In fact they told 
her it was lowering herself to hint at such 
an alternative, almost as much as if she were 
to propose to borrow money from them, 

At the same time Ins found to her dismay 
that hfe in a Fitzroy Square boarding house, 
apart from the board, was a great deal dearer 

n lsfe at Lambford. Everybody over- 
dressed, punctiliously, with studied variety for 
dinner, In the light of Mrs Judge Penfold’s 
brocade and chamonds the one day and velvet 
anc 11s the next, Mrs. Rugely’sdiaphanous 
black and jet, or gold, and Juju Hugh's 

eamestly thought out, subtle ‘harmomes in 
strange, wonderful stuffs and tints from art 
shops, her beads from Venice, her amber 
and filigice work from Damascus—ali bought 
m London town, for Juju bad been no 
traveller — Ins was more than outshone. 
In such a white India musim, with tur 
quone ornaments, as had davzled Sie Wil- 
Ham Phwatte, orm such a blue sith, fes 
tooned with hops, a8 would hive becn voted 
decidedly “swellish” by the Hollses at 
Thomnbrtke, and pronounced perfectly 

juisite by the Actons at the Rectory, 
she knew she looked shabbily, stalely mono 
tonous 1m costume 

Ins had the impression that she nas play 

ang at being @ grand demouelle mm an chem. 
nate, Inxurious, eatravagant cout She tried 
to 1esist, but she was 2 young womtn with- 
out a home, and had to yield something to 
whit Mis. Haigh called “the mics of the 
house" She was forced, like the poor 
ladies, to waste @ great deal of time m con> 
tnving smull transparent devices, for her 
dresa to puss muster among the elaborate 
shifting toilets of the company. 

‘Tt was on an errand to procure some not 
*$00 costly, gaury transformation, that Ins, 

who bad fiom the first claumed the hberty of 
watking out by herself without becoming a 
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matual drag and fetter either on Mrs. Haigh 
or Juju, visited such a monster shop of all 
wares 28 18 a remarkable feature of the 
London of to-day, It was a little of an en- 
terprise even for so fearless a girl as Ins to 
enter one of the many doors, fall into & 
streum of purchasers, pass down the streets. 
of counters and be bewildered by the different 
departments of the busmess in story after 
atory, of the blocks of buildings. 

Ing felt so small and so swallowed up, 
that she uttered # little cry of pleasure when 
she discovered Ju-ju Haigh at a counter on. 
which the exquisite matenals for some of her 

were displayed. 

Juya could not be said to return the com- 
phment by shanng in the gratification. She 
reddened and had a constramed ar while 
the girls exchanged halfa dozen words Ins 
would. have passed on, but the crush of 
buyers and sellers was great here, and she 
could not advance many steps before one of 
the elder shop-women, or ladies of the estab- 
lishment as they prefer to be called, came to 
‘Miss Haigh and delivered a courteous verbal 
message, “If the piece be done next, 
week, madam” (old-fashioned moles of 
address have acquired fresh hfe and new 
Bssociayions in connection with London 
shops), “Mrs Cree says 1¢ will be im time 
<nough for the Countess" 

Juju met Ins's surprised eyes and imme- 
diately tumed aside, crirasoning fom brow 
to throat, through the por powder which 
she and young Mrs. Rugely and elderly 
Mrs pitee Penfold and Mrs Haigh and 
poor Migs Swan, the poorest of the poor ladies, 
thd not hesitate to use, though as yet they 
stopped short of rouge 

But Ju ju showed no further inchnihon to 
be left alone, on the contruy she burned 
over her business, offered Ins her valuable 
aul m @ purchase, and scemcil even anxiously 
desnous of bearing Mass Compton company 
an her walk home. 

"The motrve was soon explained. Whenever 
the girls got mto the quieter streets, Ju-u 
spoke with almost painful camestness " You 
have found me out, Muss Compton, without 
‘bemg able to help it I embrower at home 
for Mr. Blackburas ast department. I dare 
say you have observed that I work rather 
closely, though embroidery 18 a pleasure to 
me so, Oiber people in the House have 
noticed it, Horas of Lupe nabody: asks 

HONE, mother can ford 
the a small allowance. 1 could not drese 
and go out lke other girls, ui I had not 
an additional mcome. J assure you many 
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girls destgr or embroider on private com 
missions, which are the best, as they are for 
fnends, or for the art achools where the girls 
have been taught, or for art departments in 
some of the great chops, and nobody outside 
ws any wiser The rage for art work 15 such 
a boon to people who would not think of 
working m any other fashion Art work 
can be done by any lady without loss of caste, 
and if you will believe me, many ladies do it 


for pay who are in no want of money, a51 lessly 


am sorry to say I am Some of these are 
connected with the nobility as you are, and, 
for the most part, they do not care though 
at is known they embroider for money. Lhey 
laugh and boast of st, and are as proud of 
their eunings as of they were sume gained at 
Monte Carlo, or the payment of wagers, or 
the prices of books or pictures which the 
guis had written or painted But it mw a 
different thing when working w a necessity 
1 dont think I should work if I had a 
good allowince or a nch father," admitted 
Juju, “and I beleve m my case, it 1 cer 
tamly much better to say nothing about it 
So, Miss Compton, I shall be very much 
obliged if you will not mention what 
has come to your bre of to-day—not 
even to my mother, though I necd not sy 
she 1§ awire of my anangement and hos 
given her full consent to 1” 

‘This was a revelation to Ins, but she did 
Not stop to inquire of the game were worth 
the candlc She did not weigh against each 
other the false. pride of girls hke Juju Hagh, 
who eked outtheir means and supplied them- 
selves with foolish extravagincea by labouring 
in strict secrecy for tunsel—not bread , and 
the childish vamty of the wealthy aristo 
cratic ,uls who vaunted their uncalled-for 
achievemcnts in the shape of working, at 
will, for a few sovereigns, twice the number 
of winch the workwomen wasted every day 
they hved It just crossed Ins’s mmd that 
there was a performance resembling this on 
the part of the ladies of the French noblesse 
before the great revolution, when dainty hngers 
ostentatiously unravelled gold thread mn lice 
which had decotated coata of husbands or 
brothers, 0: sons, and sold st as bullion = But 
she drew no inference from the compauson 

Ine did not even speculate how it comes 
that to work at art designs and marvels of 
embroidery, can be more honourable than to 
work at the homeliest useful work, which sof 
stil greater necessity to the welfare of the 
world than the com with which the pnmitive 
toil 18 remunerated, she only thought that 
she too could do this art work, while she 
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might not be fit for any other, She had 
debghted as a simple matter of taste, when 
she was a girl at ease, im the revival of art 
embroulery. She had practised it with 
enthusiasm, and had attained some local 
eminence by her performances. She had 
watched Juyu's achtevements with intelligent 
admuation, and had been able to offer hei 
available suggestions and help sometimes. 
Now Iris ventured to propose, a httle breath 
mm her excitement, ‘Could 1 do any 
thing for Blackburn's? Would they care 
to employ me? I should be glad—thankful 
af they would try me I need not say 1 
would do my best to give them satisfaction,” 

Ju ju received the proposal more graciously 
and encouragingly than her mother and the 
other ladies had met Ins’s candid statements 
of the oblgation on he: to find work and 
wages. Juju, confident in her own skill and 
expenence, feared no competition in her 
special province, while she was ready to 
clutch at another example to prove that lady» 
like guls, even guls connected with the 
nobility, freely adopted het callmg 

Juyu readily undertook to communicate 
with Blichburn and exhibit some specimens 
of Its’s caprbility as a nineteenth century 
Arachne Mrs Haigh shook her head and 
was troubled by the anomaly, but Ju ju had 
sufhuent influence over her mother to pre- 
vent he: doing more. 

Blackburn was a gentus in his Ine, he 
hept all the strings to his bow and all the 
arteries of hus vast organization under his 
personal inspection and control. Ife had 
found the secret of success, in the path which 
he had stuck out, to he m universal applica- 
bitty and novelty. He had boasted that 
he could furnish on due notice whatever the 
heart of man or woman could desire—whether 
the customer were @ prince or a princess, a 
dock Isbourer or a charwoman, and he had 
reclaimed his pledge by providing an cle- 
phant withm four and-twenty hours of its 
Leing asked for on onc extraordinary occasion, 
He was proud of bis last. development m an 
anstocratic art region. He magnanimously 
enjoyed solacing the idleness of ich, the 
sorrows of poor gentility, that would never 
recognise him and his, in spite of his celebnty 
and wealth, as the equals and pnvileged 
associates of ats members, He relished 
hughly as Fouche did, counting in bis pay 
spugs of the nobility, who were also among 
the chief purchasers of his rarest and --~ 
hhest adaptations from Worth. 

Ins did not know how much she 
again to her grandfather hud grandmot! 
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when, to her great relief and something hike 
happy bewilderment, she found herself at once 
approved of and appointed on Blackburn’s 
staff She wis even intrusted with very 
valuable matenals, meluding an idea of a 
screen in three panels, with a suitable moral, 
by a world-known artist, the cartoon to be 
destroyed as acon as a single copy was worked. 
One panel displayed Arachne “1a her earlier 
humanity, cared away by conceit in her 
weaving, the second gave the cowenng foolish 
weaver woman brought face to face with the 
great goddess Mincrva, whom she had dared 
to chall.nge to a trial of shill, and the third 
represented Minerva looking down im su- 
Preme contempt on the humble spider and 
herweb, all that icmained of the presumptuous: 
Arachne” and the product of herloom. Long 
afterwards Iris was wont to view that trophy 
of Dold, true, delicate uf formal hnes, traced 
m softest, nichest silks, with many mingled 
feelings. In the meanume it was a con 
genial occupation, as well as 4 bracing effort 
‘at independence, for Ins to work faithfully 
and lovingly at the great artist's fancy 

Ine needled this help for her heart and 
mind, her faith and paticnce, while the summer 
was yet young, sinc every day the weather 
was growing warmer and the season drawing 
Meares to its clmax The garden in Fiuroy 
Squaic, which had been a pleasant oasis in 
the drcary desert of stone and lime when 
In camc, becune premiturcly sere, ycllow, 
and brown im its lack of country freshness, 
country frecdom, country wholesomeness of 
gradual Lountaful growth and decay. 

‘The society of the boirding house had lost 
ats stranguness to Ins, but it had also become 
more and more irksome with a constant re- 
mindler that she was out of her element among 
people whom she neither judged, nor con 
demned, nor despisex!, but not one of whom 
‘bore mach more than 1 human, national, toler 
ably civihscd affinity to her, in her nature, 
behefs, und habits 

Many of the rendents in the house were 
going awiy with Juju Hugh to pay visite 
to the sca side, to Normandy, or the knga 
dine. Iuss choice of socicty, such as it was, 
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in her cheerless great house, or dnving out 
by herself in her close carnage on her mono 
tonous round, had reproached Ins, from the 
fust, many a time, The reproach was more 
than half morbid, for Lady Fermor had never 
shown that she cared for her grand-daughter's 
company and she had dnven ins from her, 
by persecution and panic, which might have 
worn the girl into her grave, or carned her to 
a mad house, 


CHAPTER XXX!1.—AGE PLEADS, 


nus had been out for a ttle more air and 
& saunter m the greater space of Regent's 
Park, when just as she re entered the house she 
met Mrs. Haigh in such a state of conster 
nation that the gir!’s roused imagination could 
fancy no smaller calamites had occurred than 
the kitchen chimney on fire to the destruction 
of the eight o'clock dinner, or the first clerk 
1m the great banking house having announced 
his intention to set up an establishment of 
his own But Mrs Haigh specdily un- 
deceived her, “Oh, my dear Miss Comp. 
ton, she 1s bere, Lady Fermor is here, and 
I dared not attempt to deceive her about your 
being with us, indeed, she did not ask, she 
ump ly sad, ‘Take me to Mus Compton,’ 
she walked straight mto the drawing- 
room, dismissing me with a nod, and staring 
about her without troubling to return the 
bows of the assembled ladies to whom I 
give her 2 general introduction They have 
all left the room, and she 1s sitting there 
alone, for Haigh has declined to have anye 
todo wth her I am afraid you must 
80 to her and find out what she wants If at 
5 anything rewonable, if she wishes to board 
here along with you, I will do my best, 
though I do not know af Mrs Judge Penfold 
and the rest will consent to be ignored, even 
by a viscountess—your grandiathe: was a 
viscount, wasn't he, dear Miss Compton? 
not an earl, as I em always inclined to make 
hhim—whco they are all private ladies If 
she thinks your board too hugh, though the 
times are ternbly expensive——' 
“TY do not think that will be the reason of 
her comng, Mrs. Haigh. I shall go to her at 


began to nirrow just as she had @ craving for once.’ 


itto widen She would be left almost alone 
an the white dusty streets by the time she 
tlursted intensely for a qutet, sandy-colowed 


country road running along # reddish, arplish ‘Whatever 


green stretch of common or down, the 
of trees, the cool mpple of water, the yellow 
cOra-ficlda mpening to harvest, 

‘The figure of an old woman, loveless and 
waloved in her sohtary age, ating at home 


The thought of her grandmother away 
from amid fom which she had not stured 
for a dozen years, had a grest effect on Ins, 
the person most concerned may 
have felt, it was a shock to her descen- 
dant when she saw the aged woman rooted 
up from all ber old surroundings. Ins had 
‘been accustomed to think of her grandmother 
43 about as stabonary and constant m her 
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attnbutes and achons as the fixed stars. 
‘Thetefore the contrast wax great of findmg 
Lady Fermor seated uncomfortably m a chair 
which was the opposite of her own at Lamb- 
ford, with Mrs. Rugely’s casel at one aide and 
Mrs. Calcott’s basket heaped with the babies’ 
socks and yinafores which she was always 
mannfacturng for charstable bazaars on the 
other, and Mis Judge Penfoll’s dog barking 
and Juyu’s kitten puttng up its tal as af 
to assatl the intruder —Ins's heast smote 
her, and she advanced quickly to he pxr- 
secutress, crymg out, “Ob! grandmamma, 
Lam sotty Ihave given you so much tiouble, 
if you have come up to town on my account.” 
“You may be sorry,” sad Lady Fermor 
emphatically, extending two fingers to ber 
rand daughter “I have comea long journey 
on your account, I am here to fetch you 
away, so you had better get ready as soon as 
posnble, and not Keep me wasting longer than 
youcan help The cartage vs at the door” 
Ins was taken aback. This was not like 
the scoffing leave to go, which had becn 
granted to her m their last meeting To re 
turn to Lambford, though she had not been 
vety happy in kitatoy Square was never what 
Ins had intended, all the old objections to 
her reswence with her grandmother, which 
had gown wobearable, might still remam in 
full force, The loathed apparition of Mayor 
Pollock, of which she had got nd lately, 
seemed to nse again before her and make her 
flesh creep, Foranything Ing knew he mught 
have come up with her grandmother to 
London, he might be in the carnage outside, 
ready to spnng upon her, m a figure. She 
could ‘not Tengn herself again to the old 
tyranny, the old taunts and indigoites which 
had threatened to thrust her on the most 
mauserable fate thal could befall a woman, not 
for her native ar and the place and the 
people she had known and loved so long, not 
for Lucy Acton, who had expressed herself 
by letter as dubious of the step Ins had 
taken, even while condoling with her most 
stncerely on the cattses which had led to it, 
could 11s make so bootless & sacnfice, 
the assurance of the sbnvelled-up wreck of 
& woman before her staggered Ins, and 
caused her to hesitate what to say or do, 
‘Lady Fermor delivered herself of a gesture 
of impatience and called out harshly, “Have 
I not stooped enough, girl? Would you have 
me humble myself m the dit to tell you I'l 
never mention poot old Pollock's name to 
youagam? If you had not been 2 pnm, 
scared ichot, you would have known it was 
‘notin eamest. I have got one of my other 
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granddaughters, Mananne Dugdale, to be a 
‘companion for you. I have taken a house in 

that you may spend a few weeks 
an town, before all the world 13 gone, in a 
Tanner more befitting your antecedents 
Afterwards I am thinking of a httle tup to 
Baxton or Scarborough or Scotlind—I am 
not too stiff to accomplish st—and let you two 
girls have the benefit of wt. 1 date sty you 
will turs up your noses, bees Buxton ts 
not Sp1 ot Homburg, and Scarborough Com- 
pitgne, or any other French place frequented, 
by the ex empress, and Scotland Norway. 
But I can tell you, when I was young a gul 
would have counted such an excursion an 
‘opening for making her fortune and a wonder. 
fal stroke of good luck ” 

“It 1s kind of you to put yourself about,” 
faltered Ins, pot at all sure how her words 
would be taken, “We are much obliged to 
you If I could only flatter myself you 
wanted me, you really wanted mc, grand; 
mamma,” said Ins, wth a more uncone 
tiollable break in her voice 

“Oh! as to that,” suid Lady Fermor, 
carelessly shaking out her sable ined cloak, 
and giving a twitch to the strings of a new 
and striking litec satin bonnet, “1 got on 
very well by myself, You need not flatter 
yourself that you are of so much conse 

uence, It was Chwaite, who came over and 
dug into meto go and see after you,” with 
a keen glance at Ins, 

“Te was very good of Sr Wilham to think 
of me,” said Ins simply. 

“Ob' yes, we're all kind and good now, 
when you'vehad your swing, and we're ready 
to look over and make the best of a gula 
meredible folly. ‘Thwaite brought Mananne 
Dugdale and me to town, but you need not 
thank him for it, I imagine he has taken s 
fancy to Mananne, and though she’s a goose, 
like’ the rest of her kind, she won't be 20 
goosey, perverse, and infatuated as to hold 
out against Sawful outhonty, and 2 thousand 
advantages far beyond what she could hope 
for. By-the bye, ] hope Marmane’s having 


Bat stepped into your shocs, both with regard to 


Lambford and Whitchils, will not interfere 
with your throwing down your arms, and 
submitting to your natural superior,” wound 
up Lady Fermor, fing Ins with a wily, 


ghtterng eye 

“No, no,” said Ins hastily, falling into the 
trap forthwith, lifting up her head involuntanly, 
unconscious of a bi # spot nang on ext 
check “Why she it? But there are 
some other things to be thought of.” 

“Out with them, Am 1 to go down om 
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my knees to beg your pardon ?” with « feeble 
movement to mise from her char “I have 
long thought the world was upside down, and 
this will only be the reversal of our natural 
positon Come, let me get over it as soon 
as posmble I should not mind it, of my old 
knees were not so rheumatic ” 

“Grandmamma, I besecch you don't, 
implored Ine, m terror lest Lidy Iermor 
should carry out herhornble mockery, “How 
could you thmk or say sucha thmg? I only 
wished to tell you that I have paid my board, 
and Mrs Hugh has made arrangements for 
me rematning much longer. I cannot help 
dbsappointing her perhaps, but I ought not to 
let her suffer otherwise " 

“ Humph ! very impertinent in her to have 
anything to say to you at all, and still more 
impertinent to go on forming plans without 
consulting your frends, but we must 
that with the rest I'll settle with the lodg- 
ang or boarding house keeper, or whatever 
she is Any more stipulations? ” 

“T have taken in work, art work, from 
Blackburn's, and I haye eapensive materials 
to account for, a5 well as the piece 1 undere 
took to embroxler” 

“Good gracious, Ins! were you mad? How 
could you disgrace yourself, and me, in such 
@ manner?” cried Lady Fermor, stumbhog 
to het feet. “You mght have gone on the 
‘Doarda with less scandal, if ever such an act 
‘of low lifed absurdity come to hght. We 
wpust drive mast intly to the shop, and buy up 
all you had to do with—only buying up will 
stop the man’s month, and though it were 
Dalf the shop the sacnfice must be made 
‘When I engige mm a thing I go through with 
at But your vagary ws likely to cost me a 

ny, Miss Compton, m addition to 
aching bones You had better think twice— 
or rather Lhope you will be off my hands be- 
fore you engage mn another After the good 
education you had—even though that woman 
Burrage was a2 fanatic—to descend to the 
gutier by taking in work from a public shop!” 

It was plun that m Lady J ermor's old- 
fashioned estimatton, art needleworh was not 
2 whit better than white seam , and she con 
sidered that Ins Compton had let herself 
‘nk, in the course of sx or eight weeks, to 
the level of a shirt-maker or slop-worker 

It was like a dream to Ins to find herself 
snatched away from Fiteroy Square She 


left Mrs Haigh in 2 manner consoled by the had 


spectacle of the cotoneted carnage at the 
r, and the undying recollection that 
Fermor had called in person for her - 
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haved quite so well on the occamon as 
mught have been hoped for from a viscountess. 

‘Tt was not so much as rf the present—at 
wasrather as if therecent past—were adream, 
when Ins found herself sitting in her old 
place, listening to the old ngh handed talh and 
vituperation. But as Ins told henvelf, what 
could she have done after the chief gnevance 
was removed, and her grandmother had bound 
herself to keep the peace, than return to her 
duty, and wear agai the yoke of her youth? 

“Lhe house which Lady Fermor had taken 
off sts former tenant's hands, for the last few 
weeks of the season, was at Kensington Gore, 
It was beyond the precincts of Belgravia, and 
beyond the Knightsbndge art studios and the 
barracks, which, following the example of the 
ubiquitous mews, invade select terntones, 
Its windows cid not give a false idea, a» 


take they looked full on the refreshment and 


refuge of the grand old leafy gardens The 
ghttering pinnacles of the Queen and coun 
try’s memonal to a good pnnce, with his 
other monument, the huge ugly dome of the 
Albert Hall, promising unlimited music, and 
the pile upon pile of the second natonal 
museum, offering numberless anuquities, Pace 
tures, the Raphael cartoons, were all close 
athand So was the Row, with its mid 
horses and nders, and so was Hyde Parl 
‘with ots afternoon stream of carriages, and 
not very far off was the Browd Walk, that 
noblest avenue m which old court beauties, 
fur I rench emigrees, the world of fashion and 
Ictters, once came to see and be seen, tosun 
themselves, and shine as lesser luminanes, 
reflecting welcome raya on the obscure world 
crowding to gape and stare at the town hons. 
Ins had never before hved in such a 
charmed regton, where the hours might well 
seem too short for the attractions which 
clumed them, but she hardly noticed it, at 
first, she was so full of excitement and anxiety 
about her cous, Mananne Dugdale Lady 
Fermor had been plagued by few scruples 
m calhng this other grandchild to her mde, 
but Ins retained a paimed recolicction of 
what her grandmother had said with regard 
to the hght in which the Dugdales and 
the Powells must regard her, ins. 
might owe some charity to their 
mother, but they owed none to her 
‘was only a nval claimant for Lady Foauces 
bounty, the grand-daughter man wi 
wronged their grandfather. It was 
a case of family guilt and alienation which 
could hardly be repaired even between the 
harmless representatives of succeeding gene- 
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daughter, though her ladyship had not be- rations, 
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GH iva went into the Little mp 
ht aitting-room — Her father was there 
Jevning forwird m his chur in the old weaned 
way George rose quichly to place another 
eba for her Lhen fl at onec with + great 
rush there came bick upon her bran the 
te 1sons she had had for going to Yarrell Croft, 
the weeks of pain, the unanswered letter, 
the returned pictures Was at possible that she 
bad forgotten—even for en imstant? When 
she realised that for nearly two hours she hid 
never once thought of all this stringe trouble. 
that had fallum into her fathers life her for 
gctfulness, her sceming aclfishness smote 
het like a treachery , ind the fict that she 
had been preoccuy ud berame a motive for 
such strong self-blime thit her mind Was for 
‘4 moment drawn way fiom the thm, that 

bul cused | roccup tion 

She sat there quite still quite silent, while 
Gcoige told of the unsuccessfulness of 
wisit 
Mus Richmonds words He confined nm 
sulf almost entirely to in adnussion of the 
fret that he hat fled an his enterprise, an] 
(oa few remarks expressive of sur , ise ut his, 
fuluie As he spoke he ws watching Gene 
‘vicve with even mor. thn his usu Ul sntentness: 
aud with some concern He hid detected 
the chinge that a {cw hours had wnittcn on 
her face 

Iler fathers eyes were not undisceraing 
Change your diss dear, and be vw quick 
a you can—ter will be here im ten nunute 
Jhcn I shi) scold you and after that 1 
shill make out a list of distinccs which sou 
nny not piss Sou wie exhausted I ew 
wt that plank, 

In a very fom minutes Genevieve came 
down She was passing into another mood 
now here was a calmer and stignger look, 
on hur fice, a look as when one recoynises a 
new condition of things that chin,es all the 
oll for ever, and, though she was still pik, 
her paleness was not palior, as xt had becn 
She had put on a pmh dress rather 4 gayer 
dress than she would have chosen to scar 
under the thatched roof it her stoic had not 
heen gettin, low, but she had chosen it to 
Please her father—putly to please him, and 
putly for that inscrutable reason which not 
even a woman can define, but which 1s nevei- 
theless existent, a retson that makes 1clt 
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He did not go into det is or repeat upw 


fult most decisively in the negations of an 
absolute poverty Saréor Aesatfus and mo 
dem esthetic notwithstanding the “ Clo 


thes y" as far fiom bung under 
wood ancver : 


A woman does not need to understind it, 
at w enou,h for her, and often more than 
enough, that she his clew instincts Gene 
vieve s Own Instincts were very clear, but she 
did_not alnays obey them and they wee 
used to bemg thwirte] ‘The fact that she 
‘nas unusually wull dressed this evening was 
sapporting rather than annoymg as under 
other curcumstances rt might have been She 
had brushed her yellow, nppling hur mto a 
more curcless and artistic wranjement, her 
dup, du eyes were bright, and exprasive 
of new ml inevphcable meine Her 
gracious and griccful ways were filled with a 
mew intensity J very moment seemed to be 
2 momént of fuller bf—fuller mcaning than 
the last It was 18 af you could hear the lue 


Ins of the hour as the flame of existence went 


ud 

* And now tell me where you hive been 
ths vtetnoon? heriathersud when Ketwah 
hal finly disappeared The scolding I 
Jronused you shell remain m they mee since 
you do not scem to be the worse for your 
fow hours walk ‘You have been listen 
ing to Walired Stuarts violin, of that 1 fac) 
vssuted You look 1s af you were listening 
tort yet 

‘Will you ash him to come up and play 
for me to morrow ? 

© Then you have not been there?" 

“No lhe not becn thuc 
dents Yarrell Croft 

Th at was a noticeable siltice cach man 
Net his feats 

You awe a very curious ch], sui Par 
tholomew picsently Te Joolcd up with a 
emve look on hy fice as he yche  ‘ Now 
‘and then I feel moved to a fish thankfulness 
thit jou are so gool If you had not been 
good you would have been —" 

“Very bad? 

“No, but very troublecome, because so 
anealeulibl. I never secin to know what 
you will do neat 

™ Do you ever fir?” 

“No, Ido not need to fear But all the 
same tellme wht took you to Yarrell Croft?" 

* An iupulse? 

“ Thit, of course, and the mpulse con 


Thave 
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cerned the pictures, that, of cours also 
"How long hid Mr Kirkoswald Lun gone 
when you got there?” 

“ About a quarter of an hour, said Gene- 
vtve, looking up at George with a dircel and 
unflmchmng gaze, wh ch he purceived to br 
not without Litterness, not without sulncss, 
not without 2 consummite disdam = Jt was 
only 1 look, Imt an chine resclation wis 20 
it He knew now that there w1s nothing 
left to bt reverted by hom = Wits hts cup full 
at fast? 

© T need hardly sh anv more questions,” 
Bartholomew sud clisping his hands weanly 
on the arm of hischur “If you had had 
wy messt,¢ of peice you would not have 
Rept 1 ull now Let the mutter drop, 
then, Jet us be for this one night as sf at did 
NOt Cntbe, Perhaps I bee been foohsh— 
stupid I thmk ] feel a hitele as of my bron 
wae overiown by the mosscs of Murk 
Merslics * 

* Would it enlive : your brun if you were 
{o ,0 ind hive 1. c1,a0 in the kitchen, father? 
think how lon, st 1s since Ketwah bas hid 
the phasure of your company—and you 
smoke, and remember how she dch,hts in 
the liter " 

“Which you do not?” 

“Not mn doos , but out ofiloms, as you 
know, 1 cin endure to any eatent ’ 

“ Tperecive you wish me to 10 

“Which docs credit to the scuteness of a 
Moss ,1oWN perception ” 

] utholomew went away, wondc: u, not a 
Tutl, but there wis no wonder working in 
George hukoswakds bain He was standing 
near the fic, sung one arm on the edge of 
the mantel shelf His fue was calm, and 
somewhat pile, his deep set eyes ware filled, 
with heaviness, and yn, and perplexity 
Tie hfted them as Genevieve came and stood 
infor lum He was intensely conscious of 
the solt sucep of her dress, the droop of her 
shining hanr, of the now tensuncss of hu every 
movement 

“Will you not stt down?” he sad, placing 
het chur niucr the fre 

“No, think yon Iwill stand,’ she re- 
phed, «lasping, her handy with an apparent 
Lightness, ind letting them full before her * It 
‘will not be for long I hive only + few words 
to say, nil I perceive that at will be less dit- 
ficult to say them than I had anticipried ... 
You are popu for them ?? 

She spoke without butcrness, without bard 
ness, but the eflort she used wis appirent 
m every breath she diew—in every intonation 
of every word. At the last she had almost 
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failed m het utterance, yet she looked into 
the fice before her coldly and steadily. 

“1am not prepared for anything,” George 
repled, speaking with an emotion almost as 
evident asha own “TF have been trying to 
prepwe myulf, but I have fuled . Of 
course, I know what at 1s thit you want to 
say You have learnt from Miss Ruchmond 
thit once—some ycars ago—I was engaged 
to her I can only hope that she has 
told you the whole of the mitter, not a part 
only ‘And since you have hcud her ver 
sion of it, you will hardly 1¢fusc to hear une , 
that 1s, s0 much of it as I can tell you?" 

Gincvieve stood hstenng to ium, pale, 
paticnt, courteous 

“Pardon mc, I have not heud Miss Rich- 
mond’s version of the mutct,” she sud, 
speaking with dignity“ And I wouldy refer 
nottohcar yours 1 shoukl by glad—it would 
Lea relief to me—if I mi,ht hnow no more 
than I know now = No. perce could come 
ofa = ‘Tbere could only be confusion, peor- 
pleuty Forave me for saying that Ihave 
1 id enough of these " 

Googe stood tooling silently into the fire 
fora fiw moments hen he hftud bus face 
anil spohe og un 

“Tt would be a pity af nm undestinding 
sbould deepen betwecn us for the necd of a 
few words,' he sud “And smce I know 
thit I have been to blume, since my enor has 
struck me ip a wiy I never cxpeete 1 it to 
stuuke, you will let me sper for mysilf, A 
crummal may do thit’ 

Jic went on to speak, he told the story of 
his hfes nnstike ay at hid icpe ated itself to 
bam on that day when he bid ieccived Diane 
Richmond s ktte: Thun he spoke of the 
Letter aisell, and of ul thit had happened 
since, of his own silince, ln own suftenng, 
hus own suspense, list of all of hus own love 
—his mission ite, ye wing, unresting love 

“ Such Jove 1s not so commun in the world,” 
he said, “ that a min or womin should tle 
with at when at 3s given You shall find a 
thousand lives that arc beiny lived out to 
the last without once tor one hour having 
been uphficd by such love 1s mine 1 for you 
Lbase bec to bhime, but it 1s not until one 
hhas crred, and decply, thit one finds— 


Jew p oftae) st teat 
To deye what swell and to dryive wats 

And you must see that my error his been of 

the understanding Is a min wholly respon 

sible for the woven, tangid web he calls his 

hfe? But responsible or not, will you not 

take my Ife as it 2’ tle man sad mth 
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2 great tenderness breathing across his words 
© Wall you not take it as itus with all ats past 
mistakes, its present impettcctions? — Wall 
such 3 love 1 nine cover nothmg? I tll 
you truly I hive never loved before, not 
‘with wy love of hexrt to heart, of soul to soul, 
of sputt to spit There 1s ‘mother love 
which 18 of the senses wholly and that love I 
hive known, but I tell you in sorrow that I 
have known it only to wonder 1t it, to be 
perplexed, appalled by its unsatisfyingness, its 
ineapiaty to afd mans soul one hour 
of any true mst or perce = Hivmg known it 
thus, could I fail to know the higher love 
when it crme? could 1 ful to bend beiore 
iL in reverencein 7 great and solemn and 
glad gratitude? My hfe since I hive known 
you has been what it nevct wis before, whit 
it cum never be yun, if this days event hw 
wrou,ht any chanie m a love I trusted would 
never change while life should last ’ 

So he pled, but even as he spoke his heart 
fuled bim and 4 auc! burn, flush of pun 
came over his fice 1 he note | the still reso. 
Tite Jook on the fice before him = Wits tt 
possible that now, when explanation had becn 
midc, when all was confesscd—acpented of, 
when there was no longer any mystery, tny 
doubt, any bindrince, wis it possible thit 
new he should find that he bul touched the 
enl—the end of his hfes last hope and its 
best? Ehis could not be, he went on phd 
ing Had he no perception of the fact that 
his persistence 1t that moment was a mist the ? 

Vad no vowe whisper to him that Gene 
‘vieve was still suffering under the first shock 
of finding suddenly that he Ind loved another 
—loved passion rtcly, and with duration m his 
prssion, for 90 Miss Richmond hid amphicd 
an that quietly uttered admrssion of hers? 

Blow upon blow had fallen Gcnevieve 
did not doubt anything he sud now, but he 
hat not dented aught that Diana Kichmond 
had sad, he bad mercly added further facts 
Ti was true that he baud loved her—that he 
hidJoved her long , and hrs love hadchan,ed, 
had died ont uttcrly, aving him crpabie of 
loving again with cqudl suength, equal 
passion—why not equal mut ibility? 

Shat he could ch nge, that he could love 
now one woman and now another, was not a 
thing that a nature like Genevieve Bartholo- 
mew’s could recognise with bght equanmty 

“To not doubt onc nord that you have 
sud,” she replied in answer to a question he 
had’ asked She was atl trying to speak 
«yuetly, dispassionately , but she felt that her 
quietness was turning to stonmess by reason 
of the force wt needed. “I do not doubt 
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you * she sud “and I do not blame you 
J blame no one but myself” 

“then since yo1 do not doubt me what 
Js it thit is to come between us now? 

“Tam hoping that nothing need come be 
tween us Genewere rey ie] ] frag her beau 
tuul fice tnd ru ing het eyes to his so thit 
he could not ful to see the Inge sinectty 
wntten there “Phat was why I ished my 
father to lews me for awhik that I might 
ash you to be to him all thet you hive ever 
beca—2 furend, a strength, 1 satisfiction 
It may not be for long—I hope 1 w Mt not 
I mern to try to persuvie him to lerve this 
neighbourh 0d as soon 1s miy be Mew 
while will you come wus? Toast at asa 
favour Another thing that I woukd as. ts 
that you shoukl sty nothing to him of wht 
has happened to diy 

Kul oswald could not mutake het mun 
mg Why would he not wcept her propost 
tion, or %t Teast scum to accept it? Why 
since he hid wutcd o Ion, could he not set 
himself to wut and to vit h fora letth, Lone? 

“Tcould not do what you ask, he satd, 
his voice filtering and bicthine as he spoke 

Lhe not stten th enough for thit 
Genevieve have you forgotten? , Dill 
not tell you, cid I not wirn you that your 
futh an me mnght be tned to the uttemost ? 
thas been tuued to the uttermost I know 

“And beyond saul Genevieve, with trem 
bling, vibittin, tones im hor decisive words 
“Beyond the utturmost, ind it endure. | to 
the List + Init my doin, thitit hus bee 
suddenly strech dead? 

* And your love with it?* 

“And my love with it? 

There wis i lon silence in the ttle coom 
Geou,. tumed and burcd his face in lis 
hinds — Ihe fixe burnt low, the lamp wa 
dim = Gtnevieve still stood by the trl lc, 
giowmg piler and pikr, feehng the gull 
growing wider and wider Tt hil widened 
with every wild unwillny word she had 
uttered, yet it was 3s uf cvery sentence 3m 
pelled her to the utterince of weiner thit 
should be more final, more determincd, more 
pilless than the list Wht was it thit had 
come upon her? What strarge perversity? 
Wint unpreecdented and wayward incxor 
ableness? Hac he turned it that moment, 
had be taken her hind an his and drawn her 
to ins side with tender force, he had met with 
Atle resistance 

Her love dead! It had never yearned and 
trembled toward nm so passionately, 0 fer 
vidly as xt did at that moment Had it not 
been for that word that he had satd she had 
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fallen at his feet as he stood there, and she 
had ened aloud to him, and her ay had been 
for forgveness. 

He spoke again presently. ‘The flush of 
pain had gone trom his face, he was pater, 
stronger, calmer. 

“Yet me ask you one thing,” he said, 
“Have you any fear now that Miss Rich- 
mond may carry out her threats? Do you 
dread that?" 

Genevieve smiled. The question roused 
all the waywardness, the hiuk mess im her 
again 

Can you imagine at?” she sad. “Can 
you ever mmagme that I should dread any- 
thing Miss Richmond nnght choose to sty? 
Ts not my mame as fair in the workl’s cars as 
Diana Richmond’s name? Would not any 
woid or decd of mine justify itself before men 
as readily a5 any word or deed of hus? Docs 
‘one then hive a blameless hfe for nothing? 
«+ +] have never yet needed to dicad the 
breath of slander and detraction, Ict mc 
pry that I never shall” 

‘This was but an added sting. He might 
have hnown 11 all, he told himself, he mght 
have tusted that so Genevieve Barth 
would have met any possibiity of beng mis 
understood. Having nothing to rsh, nothing 
to dicad, she coukl not have met it otherwise, 
So he armed now, not forgetting that he had 
‘used another anguni nt not se Jong ago. Sul 
he had ted to do nght. He could only say 
sadly, bitterly— 

“T might have known it—I might have 
knovn itt" 

“Yes, [think you might have known so 
much as that,” Genevieve said with quivering 
bps. “Tad T known how things were 1 
might have asked that you should have had 
faith in me.” 

*“Thid futh in son. My enor arose out 
of my not percenving thit a ten umcs Luger 
faith would not have Leon miypl iced,” George 
said, speaking with « new and more vchement 
earnestness = 1 perceiver! Eiter. Whit I 
did not know then I know now I hnow it 
now, anil you sty that rt 35 too late... . 
But you will unsay it—you will wnsuy thet 
fone word Let all else stand sf you will, but 
not that, do not say that you cannot forge 
—that you cannot forget... You sry that 
your love for me is dead; that cannot be— 
atcannot be It may seemn so to sou, but at 
cannot be so. No truc love dies, not here 
nor othewhere ... Tell me, Genevieve, 
tell me that it way your pam—the pain I had 
caused you, that stung you into saying that” 

‘He had come a litle neaser to her as he 
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spoke; bis eyes were hited to hers, mtense 
with yearning, with wistfainess, with an mé- 
tte humility, His hp trembled as he said 
the last sentence, which was so directly and 
dosely near to the truth that Genevieve’s 
ees quivered under her eyelids as she heard 
it Yet still the day’s pain was upon her, it 
had struck through her whole beng, warping 
her mental fibre, turning her from her better 
and truer, her wiser and tenderer self, When 
she saw a hand held out to take hers—held 
out m loving beseechingness, she lifted her 
e)¢5 from it to George's face with something 
of disdam = Was it disdain? Could it have 
been aught else? Could it have been fear 
for mstance—fear of love's strong domt- 
nation? Gcorge did not ask Wounded, 
Pierced to the very heart of him, he drew 
back. 


"Twill urge you no more,” he said, 
And the reply came swiftly. 
“Then I thank you" 


(MAPTER LV.~-"1S ALI OUR FIRE OT SHIP- 
wRtck woop?” 


Covtinv ita ¥, and through all othersounds, 
Dr. Armitaye’s woids were repeatmg them- 
selves in Geneweve's hearmg. “ Keep your 
father fron mental disquiet,” he had said; 
but 1 was not easy now to discern how far 
Now! Bartholomew might be suffermg from 
disquietude, Wath every ficsh tuin of thought 
or cvent, it scemed to his daughter as if some 
noticeable degree of anxiety slipped away 
fiom himy Icaving him, not lumself as she 
had Loown hun of late, but a more tranquil 
and Icss sensitive sclf. He was not apathetic, 
but he was unconceined, and his manner was 
as the manner of onc freed from care for 
evermore. 

All the evening, after George Kirkoswald 
went anay, Genevieve set hetsclf to the per- 
fecting of a finer sympathy between her own 
mood anc her father’s, ‘Lhis was what was 
feft to her, und she knew it, and was nok 
unthankful. 

“Then nothing passed between you and 
Miss Richmond about the pictures?” Bar- 
tholomew asked when they had been sitting 
alone awhile, 

“Nothing. When I knew that Mr Kuh. 
oswald had been there I did not say any 
more.” 
ne was wise.” 

“And you have made up your mind to see 
Mr. Montacute?” 

“Yes; I am going over to Thurkeld 
Abbas to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow, my father! Think of Dr. 
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Armitage. He entreated you to be careful 
for a ttle while.” 

“JT am very careful... . I know what 
be meant, he meant that I was to keep quiet. 
I could hardly be quieter than I am, and I 
‘think this affair cannot harm me further. I 
don’t know that I feel resigned, but I feel 
curiously regardless, , . . I shall simply take 
Montacute’s advice, whatever it may be I 
shall leave the thing in his hands entwely, 
Nothing could be less exciting.” 

‘This seemed eminently reasonable, and 
her father’s manner was so full of a nw 
composure that she felt its mfluence upon 
herself, through alt the wild tumult that was 
Surging within her, 

it was Genevieve’s doing that they sat so 
late She worked awhule at her embroidery, 
talking all the time, thinking, suffering all the 
tume , stitching down wild tender words with 
the pale silk that made the rose petals, send 
ing long leaflances charged with’ Litter 
repentance all across the da:h gold ground. 
All ber hfe through that piece of handiwork 
would stand for so many hours of restruned 
agony, of brave successful effoit to smil, and 
talk, and read, and sing, as if no gieat durk- 
‘ness had come down to mar and cloud her 
Lf, while life should remain Ihe singun, 
was hardest of all, but her father asked it of 
her, and she would not refuse him aught that 
mught be done. It was no mutter for the 
cost of the doing. Sing me Robs Adai, 
Birtholomew said, and though every word 
struck through her bran with the sharpness 
Of stecl, she sang it to the end 

Where's all the soy and marth 


‘Made this town « borin oa earth? 
‘seal fod 
Ob, they 


Her voice thulled on, clear, sweet, 
trating , full of passion as of pathos. Jt was 
the song that Guorge had liked best of all 
her songs, and the one she had hhed best to 
sing to him. Was it possible that she would 
ever ng it to thm any mote? Would no 
Jand night-wind carry the words up the sloping 
fields, and away across Langbaruzh Moor to 
‘Usselby? The wind had done so much as that 
for Wilfrid Stuart, and the boy’s path had 
been by still waters ever since. Might :t not be 
again? Might st nat so happen that George 
should be out on the moor—what so hhely? 
and might not words of such pan and in- 
tennty reach even to him? “ Listen, listen,” 
abe was saying underneath, “ Listen.” 

What when the play was o'cs, 
sande tay heart #0 ore, 


‘What: 
Ooiteerrmeng eo, 
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Then she went on— 
“Bat now thou rt cold to me, 
‘Rabra Adair,” 

Cold! he had been cold many a time, cold, 
and strange, and absent, and incomprehen- 
sible. And she bad loved him through it 
afl, and the coldness had been hardly a pan 
because of the faith and understanding thit 
she had brought to meetit.. . “Oh, fhe 
would but come back again, and be only coli 
to me!* the gul said, clasping her hands 
together when the Jast chord was touched 

It wis neaily midnight before she wis 
alone in her own little room under the thatch. 
She moved about quietly for awhule, tll he 
father should be asleep, throwmg her pmk 
dress aside, wrapping herself in a white dics, 


ing gown 
+ Anon she chock ber hand 
An sbowernd tle 5) lod rinyluts to ber knee * 


Would she ever take any ploasme in her 
golden barr again, since he who had so praised 
it would have no praise for her any woe? 
Thu ws his own word =“ Neverany more.” 
Ah, why had she led him to say st? Why 
had she driven him to say it? What dari 
spint of cruelty had entered into her to 
tempt her from herself, to tempt her fiom her 


ig love? 


“My love that I said was dead!” she 
ened, na subdued whisper, standing with 
clasped hands, in the moonhght that came 
strvumng through the window im the roof. 
“ Teaid that it was dead, George, but I sud 
it with lips that were cold and chill for the ite 
they used. Forgive st, forge it! It was 
my first untruth it shall be the last. Come 
back and say that you forgnc it, or come 
and say that you will not forgive it, that you 
will hold men disdain for it always. Only 
come back again! Only come bach again! 
You may look down on me, and scorn me, 
and be hard to me, you may crush me with 
a word, with a fiown, you may stnke me 
with that quick strong glance of yours, but 
never leave me. . . . George, George, 
George, how could you leave me?" 

A long ume she stood there, she could 
hear the faunt gusty sghing of the wind as it 
came up out of the sea, she could hear the 
Jong low ceasiless roll of the waves at the 
foot of the ciffs Nothmg had changed. 
Nothing sas as it had been re. Wasshe 
passing through some kind of dream or 
trance? Was it all a delusion that had becn 
sent to her to test her strength? Would she 
wake up to motrow, and find that she had 
had a vision in the mght, a vision of dark- 
ness, of pam, of love’s bereavemen’; 4 vision 
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sent to witness to the value and meanmg of 
love? To moirow! It was to-morrow now ; 
it was today, it was yesterday! There was 
ne more any division of time, there wat 
nothing bat— 


Ont long dreary «serlasting wom 1 


to be hved as human hfe may be hved when 
the wheel 35 broken at the cistern, to be 
hved mutely, and desolatcly, yet always 
endurmgly, Lhat alone was eft to be 
attuned, a strong, silent, passionate endur- 
ance, acceptance of a life thut no man nor 
woman imght hencefoith comprehend, that 
none might date oreare to comprehend. . . 
‘This then was the thing that human beings 
called loncliness, one where two had becn , 
a thick dutkness where had hecn a great 
vender ght, a coldness where had been a 
fervid, vemnulous, palpitating warmth of love 
and Ife. This then was the dreaded thing 
thit men named loneness! 

‘The winter night was half gone before she 
thew herself weaned and exhausted on the 
little white bed, over which the moonbuams 
werc sinking slowly to the floor. ‘The sound 
of the fitst cock-crow came from the faim on 
the hillside. Anothe: day had begun. Was 
she glad? No, noi sorry. Lhe days might 
conic and go, the years might come and go, 
but they might no morc bring any gladness 
toa human hut that nothing could make 
glad. ‘The sun would shine agun—wbit 
would the sunshine be tke now? Would st 
have Joy in tt? Would it have sadness? . « . 
‘The waning descending moon was bette, the 
sighing wind fiom the sea was better, the 
restful darkness thit ¢ime into the litileroom 
wan better. . . . By and by there came quict, 
Dut it was quiet that had no peace in it, no 
true cudfutness, and there was silence, but 
the silence was Dicken by mitinuied words. 
“ TI:m on death, death on hon,’ the gull sad. 
weunly, speaking in the slucp that 1 deaths 
twin sist. ‘Then she moverl a hittle, and 
her lips purted yet again, say ing, sully, “ Death 


or hom t” 


(HAPALR L¥L—“1 HAVE MOK! CARI 10 51A¥ 
HAN WILL 10 Lo” 

Covip at really be sad thit Gcncvieve 
wakcicd to her sorrow when the moimmng 
came? Had she slept? {6 it sleep to he 
conscious of pam—conscious with a be- 
numbed yet intense consciousness that can- 
not stuve nor cry, that cannot gauge the 
depth of one’s anguish, that cannot tum 
from i, that cannot bring one thought to 
alleviate it; that can ouly be surless, heip- 
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less, confused with all hurrying mrelevant 
confusions, tortured and exhausted by ail 
dark and impossible compheations. .. . Is 
this to sleep? 

If it be not sleep, neither 1s it waking. 
Dreams come, lights and shadows full, voices 
ery out of the darkness, figuics fit to and 
fro. ‘The dream world 1 as the waking 
world. One wild disquict pervades and 
dominates them both. 

‘There was a ncw tenderness in Genevieve’s 
manner when she came down staus. Me 
was there then, her father! He was not 
lymg prostrate on some daik plain as she 
had seen him in the mght, He was there, 
and he was speaking, smiling quietly, he was 
not silent, with his face downward upon his 
arm, Ab,how she hal striven m Ler unrest- 
fal slecp to raise that grey fallen heat! Her 
arm was yet acing with her striving, aching 
as if1t would ache lor cvermove with the vain 
effort She might wall stroke the grey hans 
lovingly, and kiss the pale hys tenderly. He 
was there. Though all else was gone, she 
had her father, 

At was a wild, bleak morning. Dark rain- 
clouds were moving heavily above the moor 
land ndge. Though you had no sadness of 

our own, the sadness that was upon the 

hint was sufficient for dept ssion, discourage. 
ment, unhopctulness of hut ‘Lhe very 
struggling and tossing of the bare boughs 
agunst the shy gave you a scnsc of desolatc- 
ness—of wild, imploring desolateness, that 
might not be coinfoited nor saycd il the 
wind having done sts wort went down, 
Tt would surcly go down, that rough nowth 
wind that came from the set. Would the 
wilder wind of sorrow go down when its 
work was donc ? 

What would be Kft when st had gone 
down ? 

A lallen tree with its branch yet grocn? 

‘A ship on its first voyage, stranied on a 
rock in mid-ocean? 

A buman heart wounded to be healed no 
more till ats beating had donc? 

‘The grey morning went on silently, sun- 
lessly, “I shall not go over to Thurheld 
‘Abbas till the postman has been,” Bartholo- 
mew had ssid ‘Lhe commg of the mild 
pleasant httle man who brought the letters was 
an agitation now, and the sight of an envelope 
1m bis hand a reason for pumiul nervous ex- 
citement. 

He had only one letter this morning. dt 
‘was for Genevieve, and it was fiom her fnend 
and godmother, Mrs. Winterford, the lady 
who had sent the photographs from Veaice, 
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She was coming home, she said, and she 
wanted Genetieve to go to her for a few 
weeks if 1t were posuble. 

“ At any rate you will come to me for 
‘Chnstmas, dezr,” Mrs. Winterford said. “1 
now your father will spare you if he can. 
He will remember that I have never spent a 
Christmas alone at Havilands yet. { con- 
sider it iny duly to be there, but I do not 
Uke to thmk of bemg there with no one to 
halp to cheer me, to heep me up to my respon- 
sibikties, You will come, dear? I need not 
tempt you with a description of packages of 
dric d-bra. to be unpacked and dehyhted 10. 
It 1s for my sake you will come. It 1s for 
your own sake that [ want to have you.” 

Genevicve gave the letter to her father 
‘tilently, and he read it m silence. 

“You must not refuse this, Genevieve 
dear,” he said unhesitatingly. 

“1 must go to Havilands, and leave you 
here alone?” 

“No, I will go with you as faras London, 
and remain there tul you are ready to come 
hack , then we will come back together.” 

A great sidness came down suddenly into 
the girl's fcc, @ great weaumess into eyes 
that hid been weaty before. ‘Lue was no 
ume to urge the plan thit she had had in her 
brain last night, to explam her desire that 
they might leave the ncighbourhood ot Murk- 
Manshes as s00n as it were possible to ave 
at, and come back to tt no more, nether to- 
gether nor apart. Had she desued %? Did 
she desire 1t now? Was not the sigh that 
she checked almost gasp, almost a sob, a 
stifled protest against the idea of leaving 
Netherbank for one hour of one day ? 

Her fitst ampulse—she had all but acted 
upon it—was to put her hand gently, en- 
treatingly upon her father’s arm, to sy, “I 
cannot go to Havilands. I cannot go away 
from here. You will not insist, you will 
yneld this once, you will be good and kind 
to me as you have always been, you will 
not ask me to go away?” 

Then glancing at the white weary face, 
remembering all the strain, the fret, the 
sure of the lift he had hved of late, that he 
was hving now, her heart smote her with her 
own selfishness What could be better than 
that he should gofor awhulu? Even to have 
some change, some stir to look forwaid to, 
would be good for him and night for him, 
‘What was there in her own hfe that she 
should thmk or care for the comings or the 
goings of it? Havilands or Netherbank, 
what did it matter, smce one step would be 
Gpon the com-Geld no more? So she 
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asked herself, straming her ear intently for 
the step that might fall there at any moment 

But it did not fall. Her listenimg was in 
vain, Her yearning, beating, impassioned heart 
might as well have been sul, Jf any other 
heart was beating in response, there was 
Langbaiugh Moor frowning darkly between , 
and the black stony upland was a small 
barner to that rated by one false forbulding 


glance. 
‘Only a glance, only one cold word fol 
Jowing the glance, and that word— 
* Not from tho heat beneath—— 
"Lwasa bebbic bore of breath, 
Ne ther sneer nor v unt, 
‘Nor reprouch nor taunt 
yet potent for ill as is the keen sword-cdge 
that divides Lfe from life in some unlooked 
for moment. 

“We will go if you wish it, father,” Gene- 
vieve sud, “but I need not write to day. 
‘We will talk over it in the evening, and the 
letter can be written to-morrow. Perhaps 
when you have seen Mr. Montacute sou will 
know better when you woulil wish to go” 

“T should not wish to go till nearer Chnst 
mas,” Bartholomew said. “ Thrs matter will 
be settled by that time, and the Anone will 
be fimshed, "It 1s because of my sorrowful 
ind forsiken AEnone that I wish to go to 
London.” 


‘ The bene Enone! seen had nt 
forgotten the swvet, complaming, disconsolate 
figure that was down there m the closed 
studio. Was tt only four days since tt had 
been closed? It was hike four wecks, or four 
months, ‘Ihere was o hush upon the place 
The gloom that had fallen there was not 
uphified. 


Genevieve went in, then she stood for 
awhile, silently watching the wind-nven 
clouds, the bare tossmg branches, but not 
thinking of them, She was thinking ol 
nothing The strange chull, the strange quict 
in a place where there hid becn so much 
watmth, so much hfe, so much love , where 
glance had answered glance, flashing a hfe’s 
devotion across the firesile; whee words 
had been spoken that secmed to germmnate 
on the moment, where silences bad passer 
surcharged with meanings of more ampelative 
powct than any that eloquence had excated , 
the hrsh, the emptiness coming afler these 
was like the dropping of thick ness that 
could be felt into the middle of a sunny 
summer's day, Life stselt seemed arrested. 
‘The thing that had been an ccstusy was 
reduced to a drear repentance. 

‘It was easy to understand the Ainone now. 
Genevieve stood before the canvas with a 
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new appreciition, a new reverence. The 
sorrow of the white robed maiden, who stood 
there amd the wandering wy and the vine, 
was no more an overdiawn and mcompre 
hensible sorrow “I know now," Genevieve 
said, speaking half audibly, as people do spetk 
in the extremes of hfe, “I know now what 
moved you to cry to those fir Fontan hills, to 
ery alo id— 

“Q hippy Heaven bem cant case my f cr? 


0) earth howcwstti al royn it? 
at, drat. ad 





death, doath hau e+ float np cl 
There aro.en ugh ‘or tl sean 
Lassiyiheh mizaiat thet weitere 
Ipriy tive pas 


ore my gt off 
Abd Gadew all my soul that Tawa * 
But T would not dic—no, I would not die 
nor would J care to sing s0, to ‘ buikl up all 
my soirow with my song,’ unlcss I knew that 
my song might reach and touch nm who 
made the sorrow . . Did he make 1? 

Was tt his domg? Was at mine? Is 
there any undoing? . « . George, George, 
uf I built up my sorrow, uf I built it into 
poem, or picture, or book, and af it made you 
sce, then would you relent? Would you 
unsty that word? Would you come back 
and hold out your band to me agum with 
that tender look on your face, and that 
greater tenderness in your voice, that was 
there only yesterday? .. But I may not 
do it 1 hive no art nor talcnt to use for 
winning you back, I have only love, only a 
true, stiong love You said certamly that 
love that ss true does not dic here nor other 
where, then why Iewe a hving love like 
nunc to Ive on for ever in pun? You hive 
woundul me—you or another You had 
hurt mc, and crushed mt, and in my agony 
Tend out, but you mght have known that 
Tied untruly, as min have done on tortwe 
whccls not worse than mine, Now that I 
recall the thing I said, 18 at possible that you 
will not hear me? Isat tov itu? Are you 
hardening yourself in your pnde? Is ihut 
look growingon your face that she spoke ot 
yesterday, speaking as one who had full nght 
to speak, to speak admurimgly or slightn,,s, 
asa woman may when alls sure Ah, how 
it struck me, and crashed me! And yet, yet 
you will not understand , I feel and know in 
amy heart that you will not understand— 

“And from that Lams to th e Tam slone 
And Faball be alone watt I di, 

because you will not understand. It 1s op 
pressmg me more with every hour thit gos 
by, the feeling thit you will not stoop agun 
to put your hind in mine, to look into my 
tyes and see there that the buterness born 
of a moment's dehrium has gone for ever.” 
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A long time the gu stood there before the 
canvas, #1 ere a sorrow £0 closely akin to her 
own had becn portrayed She grew calmer as 
the moments wint by, ca'mer and stion,er 
and more reasonable. 

“Tam not myself," she card, “I have 
tasted the sweetness of love, its full rapture, 
Mts passonate Joy, now its cruel madness has 
come upon me, and Iam not myself If 1 
were I should tryto find the uses of my pain, to 
find af st were a sicrifice demanded of me, or 
2 piece of wilful, unacceptable, self created 
mursery I sce no good m this yet, no 
greatness in it yet, no plan in it yet If it 
‘were a true sactifice t would yield these and 
more thin these . Tf L wart, will at yreld 
au ht? If] have patience, will the mystery of 
thy pun of mime be no more mysterious? 
I€ I have not prtience I shall not s.¢ I 
shall not hear. Only when the soul 5 still, 
may it hear the wind harp of the spint of 
perce” 

While Genevieve was thmhing, striving, 
pissing from suffering to suffcrng, her father 
was going slowly by field and 108d to 
Thurkeld Abbas, missing Mr. Seveine, who 
was gomg to Nethcibank by the way. No 
agititions bewt Partholomew as he went, the 
grey day did not sadden him, the tossing 
trecs awoke no chord of desolateness in his 
heut or brun He was quet “I am 
quicter than I icmember to have been these 
twenty years,” he sud to himself as he went, 
feeling that it wis 1 somenbrt cuious effect 
for so tumultuous a trouble to have wrought, 
Altogether, things were strange, strange but 
not unpleasant, not wnsatufactory in a 
certum sense. “If the day were fine, I 
should be fancying myself young again,” he 
wenton L[hestrun of living seemed relaxed 
within him He was conscious again of that 
feeling to which he could give no name Was 
at content, a grey, placid content? What- 
ever it wa8, If Was not pum, nor dread. 
“Perhaps it 18 a kind of foretaste of the 
mood that old age will bring,” he continued 
“Tt 1s only far that age should bung bach 
some of the satisfactions of youth , and thcre 
1s no greater satafaction than a permanent 
tranquillity ” 

It was m this mood that he entered the 
house beyond the church where Mr Monta- 
cute liver and had hrs office, if such it might 
be terme d With o somewhat rare sine 
fon the gnm oppresveness of an o: 
lawyer's ofice had been softened away. 
There was an muer room beyond 4 round- 
topped arch, and ubether qr no the usual 
‘tun boxes and red-tape ted parcels might he 





. Oe . 

* Counng dows from the Hayes 
beyond the heavy curtuns that fell to the 
floor, no uninitiated man or wom might 


guess, but no such evidence of a large and 
anstocratic practice obtruded themselves 


upon hus chents’ sight fhe outer room 
might have been desenbed as a library 
There were bookcases m it, and an old 
fashioned comfortable sofa or two between 
the wrung tibles. [he windows were cur 
tained, the floors were carpeted, the walls 
were not destitute of pictures You sat down 
‘with a sigh of reef from any nervous tremors 
that might have taken possession of your soul 
26 you went up the somewhat gloomy stair 





Mr, Montacute wag an old man, pro 
bably nearer seventy than sixty now He 
was tall, sim, ercet, white haired, not unm. 

posing” An accident bad deprived lum of 
the sight of one of his eyes, and he was 
learned enough to tull you— 


TnwhitCr kerlatnn me 
Uc y sual nerve was w therud to tbe ot 


though but hbttle perceptible change had 
come upon “the unspotted crystal” It ws 
the mpht eye You noticed 4 difference, 1 
want of expression, and Mr Montacute was 
cuefal always to seat himsclf so that the 
expressionlcss ey. was nearest to you By 
so doing he gamned an air of imperturbabiitty 
that would have becn priceless to some men 
He remembered !artholomew distinctly , 
indeed he shghtly resented the idea that 
forgetfulness had been possible 

*T seldom forget a name, I never forget 
a face,” sud the old man, with constduable 
dignity of tone and manner Then he sat 
down m a very upnght chair, and lstencd to 
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all that Bartholomew had to say. Now and 
then he interrupted the artist to ask a ques- 
top, but very seldom, He nas evidently 
gathering up hrs mnd to precisely the same 
conchision as other people had gathered 
theirs, Lhe pietures had not been approved 
“St 8 an awkward affair,” he saul, keeping 
the imperturbable side of his face toward 
Bartholomew, “and, pardon me, 1 must say 
that I think you were careless m the first 
mstonce. You should undoubtedly have 
made some more definite agreement.” 

“1 perceive that now,” rephed the artist 
quietly. “ But I can only say for myself that 
T have not been accustomed to make binding 
agrecments. I have received many com- 
missions, Nine times out of ten people have 
named a price which they did not wish me 
toextced. Ineed hardly say that in no case 
have I ever touched the extreme mit, how- 
ever narrow thit kmit might be. When no 
[mice was fixed, I have understood that it 
‘Was tmmatenal,” 

“ | should say that st was quite immatenal: 
1n this case,” rejoined Mr, Montacute. 

“Then what should you consiler to be 
Mr Richmond's mote fur the course he 
has taken?” 

“Ab! there I cannot answer you,” said 
the old man, turning his expressive cye 
searchingly upon the ter, “ There 1 
cannot answer; but I should have thought 
that you would have amived at some con- 
clusion yourself on that point” 


Bartholomew was suent He had amved the 


at nothing that would bear the definitencss: 
of words — Was Ins hope failing him a hittle ? 
‘Was this professional questionmg, this cautious 
answering, quite what he capucted? What 
had he expected? He hardly knew. He 
was beginning to wish that he had not come, 
that he had set himselt to bear lus wrong, 
mot seeking such tedress as might ot might 
not be lound in Enghsh law or equity 

“You perceive, doubtless, that it 18 an 
aflan that may be looked at from two points 
of view?” Mr, Montacote began again in 
bis mene, formal way. 

“T should say that at mght be looked at 
from twenty pomts of view,” Bartholomew 
saul, speaking the impatient words without 
impaucnce of manner, “ Every one who 
Tooks at it at all will do so from the hile 
corner whue he stands. I wanted to know 
how it seemed to you; and I thmk I per- 
ceive how it seems" 

It was seenung differnt to the artst hum- 
selinow, The colour and tara of the law- 
yer’s mind struck upon bis own hyper-sensi- 
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tive receptiveness darkly. He had been @ 
fool; and his rectitude not above suspicion: 
that was how the matter stood now in the 
absence of sympatheue tomght, in this 
sence of fegal umpassbulty. ba 

“Jt would be easy for me to say how I 
look upon the affair,” Mr, Montacute replied, 
spcahing with more consciousness of a wide 
and exact vocabulary than desire to con 
cihate a cheot. “If, 29 it seems, you want 
my advice, I can fave it briefly, Let com 
cihatory measures be tred. If you hke J 
will wnte to Mi. Richmond, proposing an 
interview between him and me 

“T shonld wish to leave the thing entirely 
in your harids, xf you will have it so left," 

“Then certawly you may leave it, and 1 
will do the best I can,” aad Mr. Montacute 
with a sudden graciousness of manner, ang 
assuredly he could be gracious when he chose 
“T will see Mr. Richmond, and you may 
expect to hear from me ina few days,” he 
added, turmng his capressive eye upon the 
arhist as he rose to go, with a greater amica 
bleness in it than belore. Yet there was no 
assurance for Bartholomew to take away 
with him, no sense of any vital human help 

of any dewre to avert or assuagy 

sufterng. A ay negative conduct, of the 
niittcr to some end that should seem fitting 
im Mr, Montacute’s sight was alt that he 
need expect, 

Noel Bartholomew went home as be had 
come, quietly, composediy , but the lightness, 
fulness, had gone {rom Ins quiet. 
Had he hoped more then he knew, that he 
should thus be so near to disappointment ? 

It was only some two hours past noon, 
but over in the west there was already a 
look of evening, The wind drove the clouds 
aside, gleams of wild, fitting sunlight shot 
through, bringing out the colours of the grey 
upland, the reds and yellows of the fiactured 
acaurs on the moorland edge, the green 
whin brakes, the grey-white sheep, the ver 
dant ivy that clung to the stems of the sparse 
tiees. ‘Lhe smoke of the turf fire up at 
Hunsgarth Hagys was curling against @ mass 
of blue black cumulus. A horseman was 
coming down the road, but the dappled grey 
was not Kirkoswald’s, A moment later, 
Bartholomew perceived that it was Ishmael 
Crudas who was coming down from the 
Tages» and he waited at the stile to pass a 
word or two with Muss Craven's frithful and 
patent admurer. 

“Noo; what Ab’s glad te see ya oot 
agean” shouted Mr. Cruda: heartily, and 
with considerable satisfactoa im his tone, 
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He was dismounong, fastening his horse to 
the post at the nde of the stile, 

“Ah's comm’ m," he said, “That w sf 
ya've nea objections ?” 

Bartholomew smiled his disclatm of obyeo- 
tions“ We shall be glad to see you. Come 
1m and hive some dinner, My daughter wil 
be deligl ted” 

“Dinner!” exclamed Mr Crudas shrilly 
“Why Ab’s aboot revdy for my tea. I allus 
gets my dinner atwecn cleven an’ twelve. 
An’ Ah» ready for 't an’ all, Ab cin tell you. 
‘When ya've had yer hreak’ast by five o’clock, 
atwelve o'clock dunner comes nean ower sharp 
upon ya” 

“T should say not, wndeed,” rephed Bar- 
tholomew, opening the cottige door and 
leading the way into the httle room where 
the table was set in the dainty fashion ob- 
served at Netherbank 

Many 2 long day after that Mr Crudas 
told of his amaze at findmg a dmner 
table decorited with “a few bossy bum- 


worts,* and cattyugs,{ stuch into 2 bit o’ things 


mot 





» an’ all manner o’ bits 0” brechon 
wm’ green iin t’ Ing narra glasses istcad 
o tumblers o’ good yal" There was 
a jug of y1ld ale on the tible which Mr 
Crdas w15 asked to accept for his refiesh- 
ment Genevieve puured some out for him 
“Think 3a, mis,” he sad = Lhen he put 
down his cinpty glass“ Despert poor stutf,” 
heremarked with cool surprise ¢ Lisn’t goin’ 
fo stop he went on, turning to Bartholomew 
“Ah nobbut com’ in to ask a Lit 0’ favour o” 
ya Ah want a pictur’ pated to bm, up, 
ya know, to hing ' parlour, af, ‘ya think ya 
could mike a Lit o’ tahme to dea ma one 

+ What sway ya?’ 
“T shall be vely glad,” sad Bartholomew, 
reste unm his sims, feeling im the heart of 
+bom that this new commusion wt an ex 
Pression ot sympathy undcr the mischances 
wrought by the old, and, pulps, wo 1 
delicate wry of ofenng pracucal help in a 
moment that he knew only too well was 
understood exetywhere to be a somenhit 
¢ntical momcant for himeelt and his daughter. 
“I should be glad to pamt a picture for 
you,” Noel Bartholomew said, speaking quite 
‘tmthfully, ‘‘ What sort of pictures do you 
care for most? Have you anything im your 
ored eye that you could descnbe to 
me?" 
“Ay, Ab can see ‘t as well as if ‘twas dean 
4h want ya to punt me an’ t’ bast—t’ 
Kesseninas beast ‘at Ah‘s fattenm’, An’ a 


* Feamy Layreworts = dan 
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beauty he 1s, as fine as owt 1’ t' three Ridm’s. 
Ah just want ya to take him as he stands, an’ 
me wi' my hand upon bim, an' when ya ve 
punted him ya sill hev as fine a cut ov bis 
sirloin for yer Kussenmas dinner as river ya 
sat doon tea An’ as for t' price o’ t’ 
thing, its neither here nor there... Noo. 
what saay ya?” 

Tt moust certainly be admitted that poor 
Bartholomew was a hitle at a loss to know 
what to say rere igval 

“Tam very sorry,” he began, “ but do you 
know that T have never painted an animal m 
my hfe, not even in my landscype pictuies? 
Anunal painting 13, a8 It were, a separate 
branch of art, and requires a special & aming” 

“ You dean't saay 0?” sud Mr. Crudas, 
evidently much disappointed, “Noo, Ah 
thowt you were up te onything Ah sud ha? 
uked yon bedst to hing up 1 t’ parlour.’ 

“YTave it photographed,” suggested Bar- 
tholomew, 

“Navy Ah care nought aboot them 
Ah hhe a bit o'culler But what 
iep’l to be, 18n t, sea. they saay.” 

“You wouldn t care for a portrait of yours 
sclf without the animal?” 

“Vis, Ah sud," rephed Mr Crus, 
‘brghtening in a rather wonderful wiy *Yis, 
Ah sud Ike to ha myscl painted vary wood 
Theres woss ike folks thoot, Ah reckon. 
An’ there's Dorothy, noo Dorothy wad mak’ 
a viewsome pictur’. Paint her an’ all if 
shell let ya Mcbbe she wean't. She's a8 
awkard as owt She wants you to be talkin’ 
tay het agcan, Miss Bartholomew Shu was 
as different as could bc, one bit, an ‘twas 
your dom’, Ah know, an’ Ah got started wi’ 
wall-papurs an’ things doon at Swarthchff, 
an all was gettin’ smartencd up meely. But. 
Ah've no heart to go on wi sike things noo 
. « An’ x's nowt but pride on her, its 
been nowt but pride all through ’ 

This was true, and Genevieve admilted as 
much, but even pride was cawcr to under 
stand now , all things that might com mm the 
way of a true and fatthful and yeuning love 
were easier to understand, 

“Tt was not so much any word of mune 
that influenced Miss Craven,” Genevieve said. 
“ Uurcumstance did more to incline her to 
ward yrekdmg than I did. If she were more 
prosperous, she would be less reluctant ’ 

“ Accordin to mah waay o! seein’ things 
her troubles sud make her all the 1eadier to 
gr wasy t for need she be inghtened 
o' what folls says? If she cared for me ab 
much as Ah care for her, she'd let em talk 
ull they sere tired, an' then begin again. 
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Her Sunday clothes ‘ud ft no worse, Ah 
wirant ya’ 

Having given hia commussions, and ar 
ranged about coming to st for hss portrast, 
‘Mr Crudas went way It was easy to see 
that he was not ill pleased with himself and 
tis idea He went along the field 
smining his arms, whisthng @ while, 
singing as he went It was a verse of the 
old song that he sang always 

He tuned t a face ao 
weal 

Ad a my dear fren ty a 

‘And: nd to Harbara A lan 







CHAPTER Lvtt —-"' KNOW IITE TRACEs OF 
TR ANGIENT F1AML 


Tita wnfimte need of the soul, which 25 
Tove, 5 an elum ntal force which may awaken 
and develop under very varying conditions of 
intercourse 

The love of Dante for Pextnce will +o all 
‘time, stund as typical of the Inghss* bumin 
love It was a pissionate love—passionate 
enough to yield rapture ind ecstasy ‘to th~ 
utinost lunitof beatitude * And st was faith 
fal—futhful even unto death 

Yet, a0 far as may be discerned,  Bertrive 
ever so much as knew of the pure, lofty, 
ideal love she had mspired 

Does it necd always the imagination of a 
Dante to onal le 1 min or woman to worship 
for a whole life long m silence, in patience 
in 1 spinta i! immtenal consciousness of the 
Ginegst and most far rexching sympathy ? 

Awhole hfe long! ay, wd beyond that 
Though one may be gone by that grave which 
1s the gate of heaven the one that 1s left may 
live on in a faithful, pure, exalted communion 
that rt might have been less easy to establish 
permanently betwecn two souls burdened and 
clouded by the itervention of matenal as 
sociation 

Tove that is truly love 18 spintut) affinity, 
puissant, dominating, serenely satisfying 

“So, though thus alone were Iuft to me, 
there need not be despair," George Kirkos 
wald said to himself, walking upon the chifs 
by the grey, itmutable sca Though this 
alone—a lifelong unspoken devotion were 


left, 1t would be better than the and blank- 8a!0 


ness that was before 
{The 1 twten Z sorrew most 
‘Zia bettas to 1 ave loved am} Joos 
‘Than cover fo have loved af all* 

There need not be despair,’ he said, know 
ing within himself that his despamog mood 
‘Was passing on into some mood less wildly 
intolerable 

Only a few days bad gone bya few dark 
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corroding days of isolation, of failure of heart, 
of crushing desolateness This was the first 
day of anything that could be termed re 
bound , the first day of reawakened hopeful- 
ness George did not know it for hopeful 
ness Jt seemed no more than resignation 
He had not forgotten Genevieve s request 
—not for a moment had he forgotten it In 
making it she had made an acknowledgment 
that was priceless to him now 
*Be to him what you have always been— 
a frend, a strength, 2 satsfaction,’ she had 
said, and the words removed from thetr con 
text were of an abiding value 
“If I may be her fathers friend, tt can 
hardly be that she will count me her onn 
enemy,’ he sad, with a feeling akin to con 
tentment 
Nevertheless, the first moment of meet ng 
had little of contentment in it The December 
twilght was coming down, Genevieve sat 
alone in the little sitting room by & on,ht 
pme rood fire She was lying weanly in her 
fathers chur, the Prince was chirping fit,/ 
fully, the yellow rose tree was dropping 11 
petals, the clock was ticking with audible 
monotony She knew the footstep, the knoc k 
upon the door Her heart that had beco 
beating so faintly stood sull 
‘IT am sony my father 1s out,” she saut 
btancin, there tall and strai,bt, and beautiful 
and cold “But he will not be loig He 
has only gone down to the village to see 1 
poor man whois ill If you can wait a hitle 
at will be a pleasure to him to find you here * 
Though he knew her so well, he was yet 
half amazed at the strenyth in weakness that 
was so visible in her voice and manner And 
he perceived for himself that the half of 
her strength was the strength that 1s always 
im truth It was indeed of her father that she 
was thinking 
 Cortanly I will watt," George Kurkoswald 
sad, seating himself in the chair she had 
indicated in her graceful, courteous way “I 
was wanting to see you Severne tells me that 
the Canon wishes to have the next concert m 
the school room at Murk Manshes I suppose 
at will be well to have one there now and 
2" 
“Yes 1 think 20,” Genevieve answered, 
peng without embarrassment or difficulty 
on an old dress of pale grey green 
cashmere her lutle coral necklace sas about 
her throat, her soft yellow hair shone in the 
fclenng frehght I thnk it will be well 
toattempt some kind of entertainment there,” 
shesad ‘The room uw small and shabby 
and depressmg in the extreme, but thete are 
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old people and invalids in Murk-Marishes 
who cannot get down to Soulsgnf Bight 
We should think of these 2 little.” 

She spoke asf there wee nothing else to 
be spoken of, or thought of, as if the village 
concert had been the uppermost thing im her 
mand, as xf neither day nor might hed brought 
any regret, dhy pain. 

it serene philosophic look was stil upon 
George’s face, and Genevieve saw xt there, 
His voice too was quiet, composed, dis 
passionate. 

“Do you suppose that the people reilly 
care much for the entertainments ?” he asked, 
speaking as men speak of things that are far 
from them at the moment 

“1 boheve they care more than we can 
ever hnow, or imagine, or believe,” Genevieve 
yephed, with an energy thit was perhaps 
above the occasion “A concert 18 some 
thing that they look forward to, aud look back 
upon in a way that 1s touching in the extreme. 
T never hoped to come so neai to them as a 
‘vurse of a song has brought me” 

‘There was a pruse. 

“May I ash which of your songs it 1s thit 
they cire {or especially?" George asked, ru. 
press ng all sign of interest, and betraymy an 
mvoluntary hardness in his effort 

“It ws Lhe Land o the Leal)” Genevieve 
replied , hur vore faltered a bttle as she said 
the words “They understand that— 

oe seers 

‘MOY A land oP ae fel * 
‘That covers ther view of the hereafter, and 
M15 suflicient for many of them It seemed 
rather pitable at first , now ] am glad when a 
woman reminds me, with paticnt face ond 
tearful eyes, that after a hitle while there will 
be neither cold nor hanger, nor any care” 

“What exactly do you take to be the 
meaning of the Scotch word ‘Ical'?” 

“T am not git sure about it,” was the 
reply “1 take it to mean loyal, futhful, 
true of heart,” she sud, trying to speak 10 
that her words should secm to hokd no specail 
meaning. “But I cannot be sure It ex 
plains itvelf to me, and to them—at least to 
some among them. ‘They understand things 
that neither they nor I can define” 

“Shall you sing that song at the next 
concert?” 

“T think 20.” 

There was another pause — an interval 
Tying between many things that might have 

Love, passionate love, that might have 
been one, was there divided. Recollection 
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came across all emotion, anf pride, and 
pam , atnking, chilling, condemmng 

The coldness of manner that comes of an 
exceeding great pain 13 a mote severe cold- 
ness than any you shall find, The look on 
George Kirkoswald’s face seemed an uiterly 
ruthless look to the eyes that watched him. 
The blank pitilessness of 1t struck upon the 
gus heart hke a chill An icy wind often 
gives strength to the fainting 

“Shall you come to the concert?" she 
asked, looking up at nm with a look as cilm 
as his own, and speaking n a vouce fice fom 
any tremor of expectancy, 

“No,” was the reply, made with an ap- 
parently studious carelessness, “No, I am 
thinking, of gomg to Cairo” 

Tt was twilight he could not see the sud~ 
den patior, the sudden look, as of one stncken 
afresh, that came into the guls fee He 
could not gauze the silence to us last depth 
One word of hers—one brief, sweet «y of 
parn, and he had been at her feet, criving 
for,iveness thore, cntrcating prsstonatcly that 
she would resist the deathless love thit was 
in im no moe Why did he wait for the 
ca), for the word, since he could only fel 
that the bicathless silcnce was full of cries? 
Was he remeinberng that word of his own, 
“T yill uge you no mor?” Was it het 
mply that was ringing in his cats so wildly, 
“Then I think you?” 

‘The silence was broken by other sounds 
there were nomes outside in_the twilight. 
Butholomcw hid met Canon Grbricl by the 
sick bed in the village, Sir Galahad had 
failed to come fur him at the time he had 
promised to come, so a massage had been 
Ict—Mr Severe wis to bring the trap up to 
Netherbank ‘The Canon hid been persuaded 
to come bick with Bartholomew for a cup of 
tea 

“Teapcet you to make mea cup of very 
good tea,” sail the old man, taking Gune- 
wieve's hands in both bu own, antl looking 
tendetly into her pale face Keturah had 
brought in the lamp, and was bustling in and 
out with the tercups. Burtholomew and 
George were tilking by the fue Opportunity 
was gone. Life was overponenng, and 
stranguly confusing. 

CHAPTER LYIIt —“ LAT, LATH, SO LATE!” 


“Yas, I am thinking of taking a holiday,” 
Korkoswald was saymg “It must seem 
sery absurd to you to hear me say 0, 
but I am fecling tired, very tred For some: 
days past life has seemed almost burdensome 
because of the very weariness of living it, I 


suppose it is the dull December skies coming 
afer the dull November fogs.” 

“A char frosty mormng would 
your plins then, I hope,” Rartholomew 
rephed. Genevieve was pounng out tea. 
the Canon was by her side 

“Ty this your father’s cup?” George said, 
coming up to her and looking ato the sull 
white face with some compassion, some sur- 
prise 

“ Ie would probally take somethmg more 
than a frosty morning to tke me chinge 
my plans,” he saul, answering Batholowew ; 
“but of course thy n¢ notunalterable, . . . 
Sometumes ] wish that [ had been a httle tess 
master of ty own fate,” he added in a grave, 
woud way. 

“T have often found that feeling,” sud the 
Canon, “I hive often found that the tnan 
who 1s free loaks npon the min who 1s bound 
hand and foot with somctiung hke cnsy.. . « 
Et notincompichensihle. Ihe min who is 
bound 1s usually bound to something that 1s 
to hun a motive anil a purpose in life” 

“And 19 thercfore in posses ton of one of 
heaven’s best pifls—af ridecd it be not the 
Devt gift of all,” saul George “I awree with 
Carlyle that there ss ¢ folly in that impossible 
precept, Know thys df, ull tbe tanslated mio: 
ths partially possible one, Anow what thou 
canst work at!” 

“ And uc you wishing to impress us with 
the udev that yout lie 1 an idle one 2” asked. 
Con Gib, who had met Kukoswild in 
the hy ways of life rather frequently during 
the past ten days, 

No, I am not wle, happily for myself, 
or unhappily, I am constitutienally incapable 
of actu do nothingness But that 1s not the 
thing Lmean, The min I envy 15 the man 
whose whole soul 1s xbsorbed in the xdca 
that he has a woth to do here on this earth, 
and that he cannot die ull he his done it. 
‘Thit man hay something to live for. The 
ordinary ewes anil painsand distppotntments 
of hfe hardly touch him except when they 
touch hs bte-work And if Fate beat him 
off fiom it for zwhile, he comes bich to it 
‘with Is imme nse and vital cuurgy bent upon 
at a thousand fold” 

“iow many nin have you found hving 
802?” asked the Canon. 

“How many? I cannot tell you. One 
does not always recognise them. They have 
‘no time to sound their trumpet in the market 
place, and the marketplace knows 
‘of them as a rule.” 

‘There was a brief pause. ‘The pi 
fire crackled 
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his cage and gave a little chirp, Genevieve 
sat by her father’s chair, silent, pale, that 


change great stillness was yet upon her face. 


“Have you nothing to say to all this?” 
asked Canon Gabnel, commg a little nearer 
to where she sat, and looking into her face 
anxiously, wondenmngly. 

No,” she said, “I have nofhing to say 
Some women are intrusted with a message or 
thew own to deliver—some fiw, not happy 
women for the most part, I should infer, 
except they be happy in the utterince given 
them, For the rest, we are contented, or 
ought to be, 4 we may but ministe: to one 
to whom a clew messive has becn given.” 

Her father ited his face slowly ay she 
spoke : there was a new depth, a nw solem- 
mty mm tt. 

* Are you thinking of me? ' he asked. 
“ Are you speaking of me as of one to whom 
aclu meswge has been given? =. . Then 
fet me spcak the tuth—it will do me good 
to sperk it, since the knowledge of itis a 
burden LU have been asking paying, that 
2 mess2ge from God might be given fur toc 
to deliver to my fellow-men from the day I 
first begin to desire to work to good purpas. 
until this day. Now, after thuty ycars of 
woik I scu that my prayer hw not ben 
answered. 

“ You, who understand me, will not think 1 
am speaking cgotistieally if [say that J peheve 
that the gfe that mcn call ‘gens has been 
amine. Lhe man who posscases it « in hardly 
be mistaken about his posscss.on If he spe rk: 
of it in the world’s cors, his words ale counted 
vanity. It 1s no more sanity to hin than 
if he sud, ‘My hair 1» brown,’ or ‘ My eyes 
ae blik.’ He hnows that he 25 no more to 
be credited with his genius thin with hi 
dark eyes, Yet to be conscious of the onc 
13 mevitable knowledge, to be conscious of 
the other 1s gross cgotrsm. 

“T only admmt my consciousness now that 
I may show you all my sutteung, and that 1 
may prove to you that I am not mistaken in 
my conclusions. 

“God gives genws. Carlyle’s definiton 
that ‘genius is the cloner prescnce of God 
Most High in the soul of man’ 1s the nearest 
and truest definition I have yet found.” 

“And at 1s the truest you will find,” sud 
Canon Gabnel, turning his pale fragile face 
towards Bartholomew with a flush of fervour 
coming upon it even as he spoke. “ Lhere, 
it has always seemed to me, that the secret 
of that inspiration which men call creative 
power must for ever he. A man’s soulis a 





pinewood 
cheerily, the canary stured in temple, a temple with an altar, and above 
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that altar broods the dove of the Spit of 
God There, in that inner Spmt temple, a 
man may listen for the still small voice whose 
lightest whisper may inspire, and in s0 hsten- 
ing alone can he come to know himwelf ‘2 
sounding instrument,’ struck and moved to 
sounding by Invisible Hands.” 

“He may inten,” sad Bartholomew, be- 
ginning to speak again m the same strangely 
solemn way, “‘or he may refuse to listen. If 
he refuse to luten there he may not bear that 
voice otherwhere, but though he refuse to 
hear he will yet not be in silence. ‘Lhere 
ave other spitits, other voices, other mspua- 
tions, They seem identical. Dut presently, 
inconfasion and bewilderment of soul, the 
man finds hunself possessed , the hght within 
him has become tlarkness, the ccstasy of 
reason supciseded Icomms the foolishness 
of rewon vitated, If any ampulse come to 
his cievtive power atall, 1t comes fitfully and 
in doubt It may rule him strongly, and 
ampcl In to crcate things fur in the sight of 
men, but in his own heart there will be the 
Lnow ledge that hus highest insight 18 baited 
and outdone 

“T have the thought within me that a 
keener discipline of suffering in cathe life 
would have lifted me into higher regions of 
Iiuing and thinking, sould have rawed me 
above the desire for material comforts and 
surroundings, would have shown me that the 
only true beauty 1s spuitual beauty—such 
beauty as my s0 torch the chards ofa min’s 
soul here m time that they shall vibtate on 
mio ctunily. 

“ This it might have been given me to do, 
‘but it has not bien given, And the loss hes 
with me. Tuidnot hve the highest hfe I might 
have hved. When suffcrufg did come, coming 
as heecaycnent, I boe ital. J sank under it, 
But for this child of mine I had gone down 
uttelly 

“Now suffermg of another kin has 
touched me, und the touch is as that of the 
Fuugers that were laid upon the eyes of the 
man who had becn blind from hs birth, 
‘Whereas I was bhnd, now I sce,’ and the 
conviction comes sirongly that it 18 too late. 
{tas given mc to we a8 m a visjon the 
things that belonged to my peace, I'sec them, 
Dut not now. 1 behold them, but not nigh. 

“The message I have ousscd was netcr 
the highest message of all. 1 had never 
stood before my hind as the pricst of the 
Chuich of Chnst stands, offering only pe 
spuitual blessings, Nor had | ever stood as 
the poet stands, upon the flaming bounds of 
Spaceand Time, upbore by the seraph-wings 
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of ccstasy, speaking fiom out the burning 
bush of his own fervid and overpowering 
cmoton. My appeal had been of another 
miture , yet, but little lower, so it seems to me. 

“Had I bein sticken as others are 
stuchen, with the intunse consciousness that 
comes by eapericuce of mins inhumanty to 
mw, then Thad hula borden, I had ened 
aloud, my messige hid heen a passionate 
demand for a wider and greater and ga under 
humamty, 2 humanity that Ind not only 
drawn heart to heart, but hid impelled cach 
individual soul onward from human tove toa 
closer and fullo: understanding of thit love 
which 1s divine, 

“The very Clements of humanity have yet 
to be studied and acquired by the gat 
majonity of us who boast of the large outlines 
of our human culture 

“Yeas ago 1 reid a book, and onc sen- 
tence in it made my heat Ikap within me. 
Tt was this — 

+¢No man who Imcs his hind crm a these tas 
test content with wulng ava evant uv, on hwai 
3a} G1, when it 1m so Many cases possible to ange 
qyp ite and avast at * 

“ Had I been in a sort of Rap Van Winkle 
slecp, and awakened upon a later ea thin 
my own? Were there things gong on ali 
round me, outsile my recogmtion, of which 
Iwas unaware? Was it true that there way 
a new human alutness abrord, a new and 
more perfuct chauty, a new and divinct un- 
thustasm of compasston? Was rt trae that 
the old Juggeanaut whecls of selfish muiler- 
ence had ceased to roll on over the hangry, 
the nahed, the sick of heart and soul? 

“ For days, ny weeks, I hved in + won- 
denng hopefulncss, try ng to discern the signs. 
of the ultered timcs, litmg my fice that I 
might catch some refreshing fiom the breath 
that bad come from the fou winds of heaven 
to bieathe upon slam sympathies that thy 
amght hive, 

“Bug, need I say it? I watched tomy own 
despar. I watched—need I tull you what £ 
saw m my watching? Need I show you the 
lollowers of the Man of Sorrows; necd I ask 
you to look at the dixapks of Hin who was 
scourged, cronnud with thorns, and nailed to 
a bitter cross? 

“I watched, and I saw m my watching 
streets of palaces m the towns, and over the 
country stately palaces in statchest uolaton 
everywhere. And I knew the life of the 
people who iived in these, Thad tasted of 
‘their luaury, I had sat in their chairs of silken 
damask, and passed beyond them velvet cur- 
tams, I had eaten of ther costly food, and 
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Thad drunk of thew costher wine, I knew 
the pace of thew splendid horses, and the 
cwe of their imposmg carmages. All this, 
and morc, I knew ; and as 1 watched in my 
awakcucd eagemess there came 2 voice across 
the centuries speaking sadly, wearily — 

44 Lhe Som of Man hath mot wlurs to lay Its Head ** 

In the streets, in the shops of jewellers 
and dealers 1 luxury of all hinds, places that 
were crowded with rank and fashion, and 
beauty and indiffuence, and strength and 
selfishness, T heard above all other sounds 
thatsame voire speaking—~speaking solemnly, 
commandingly — 

“64 Sell that thou hast, and gue to the poor, and 
come and follow Ali" 

“Crowding after these—the mchest, the 
Highest of the lind, 1 saw the mithons who 
follow on behind them as closcly as they 
may, stuggling erch one to get newer and 
yet hearer to some ever advancing standard 
of tiving, Success Ici but to desire for suc- 
cos There was no timc, no thought Kft for 
othrdesres ‘Their life of hurry, of restless 
ness, seemed but ay one long fiver Lcser 
Js un, pain ty sacrrfice, bulto whom do men 
ofler this sronfice of the bust they have to 
guc? 10 Lum who spent whole long nights 
‘on the solitary mountun top alone with Lis 
T athcr?—or to the Moloch of modern luxury, 
whove reward 19 @ vengeance unknown to 
Dhnded eyes, undreamt of by heats hardencd 
Dy softness of living. 

And agam as I watched there came that 
vorce above the world’s wild din — 

6 When tho makest a furst, call the poor, for 
tes cannot recompense this thou shalt bs 10 im= 
bonsd at the resurration* 

“The poor! Could it he that there were 
any poor teft in the land ? 

“Then I tuocd an my watching, ind I 
saw the homes where hve the hanger Suichin 
who Inde thet hunge and then hi uted 
ness in silence andinshime. ‘Thee 1 found 
the widow with her wlute fice marred with 
Weeping, worn with allcinitiors of hoping 
and despauing, with her fatherliss children 
bom but to cry for bread, and to dic 
needing at. There I found sickness left 
unvisited, old age left unsolaced, sin ]efi 
unnamed, patunt long-suffering kett unre 
Cognised, ‘strong pure hopes left to wither 
and dhe in desp7u, great efforts left to farl for 
the nced of a belyung hand, talint left ina 
panful snd useless obscunty for the lack of 
ground whereon to sland, and genius iteelt 
Teft to hurl its matual scorn sn the face of a 
hatd and careless world steeped to the lips 
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in its own refined sensualines, All this I 
saw, and again as I turned that piercing voice 
came thrilling passionately m my ears — 

Ms Inasmuch as ye did st wot to one of the least of 
these, ye dud ut nol to Me? 

“‘Lhat sas years ago I termed from the 
sight, from the sound, but I did not tum 
fiom 1t the same man. 

“Only to day have I reabed the meaning 
of all I saw, of all I hewd; only to«hy, 
when hard expencnee has touched me with 
her icy finger. 

“Now, if any art of mine might ever speak 
again, its message would be clear—at the 
least 1 would be char, And till the day of 
my death it woulil have but one burden, and 
that burden would be an appeal to man for 
tman his brother, a plex that Christran charity 
might bave reconsideration, a cry that the 
vast aggregate resources of a naughty nrtion 
mught be brouzht to bcar upon that nwon’s 
still-custing wants anil wrongs and misciics. 
and pains, ¢A better worl,’ the jrople 
say, pardonably forgetting that Christ conse- 
crated this by coming to it, and Icft 1 that 
His followers nught make at better. 

“ Let them look to it when the hing shalt 
gather the nitions , let them look to it when 
He shall divide His own with one uncloulcd 
and prradiaun, glince, 

But nay, iit may be, let ts looh now, 
such of us as hive tune. Tor myself, 1am 
fan to guther up the fragments that reaun, 
that nothing be ost.” 

a . * * 

‘The low gave voice stopped, It was as 
fone neu death had made a confession that 
he hid been ,icttly wanting tomak. Gene- 
vive ul never head her father speak ot 
Inwsclf, of his own’ inner hfe, of hts convice 
trons o1 8 int of convictions, ashe hid spoken 
non. Eycn so far as the pnaciples of his 
art went he had Leen wont to use a reserve 
that was most silence, and she knew that 
tus best wok hid been the result of pro 
cesses of thought well mzh unconsctous, and 
therefore imcaphcable in words. She hul 
thought of hun as one without the analy ti 
gitt. He had hved by instinct, as it wor, 
and now it scemed that hus work had bee i 
donc by instinct too. He had disclaimed the 
higher imspiration. Instmct might be pure 
and Lue, but it was not imsprration = His 
pdt Career was not satisfactory now that he 
had come to look back upon it. Where 
exactly was be stunlng at present? And 
now that hight had come, where night he not 
stund in the future? She was conscious of a 
Rew reverence—iescrence for the man to be 
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even while she looked somewhat anuously 
‘upon the man he was 

‘Mr. Severne came presently, bringing a 
quite new element into the thought-stilled 
atmosphere. His boyish blushes and excuses 
were not unwelcome—they were never un 
welcome at Netherbank, 

I had to go down mto Soulsgnf, you 
know,” he said, “and my natch 13 wrong 
It was thuteen minutes hefore the cloch m 
the hall this morning, and the hall clock was 
seven minutes behind the church , and now 
look at t—it’s just a quarter to twelve! , 
What time 1s it really? Half past si. Oh, 
Isay!" 

‘Mr, Severne drenk a cup of coli! tea, aud 
rumed the wires of Prnce Camaralzaman's 
cage by trying to get a big piece of sugir mn 
between, then he and the Canon went eway, 
‘The dog-cart was standing near the stil, the 
stars were coming out, the wind had 
down “ Are you ,oing 1v0?” Bartholomew 
ashed of George, ho weened as if he were 
Pleparmng to take his departue, 

“Yes,” he sud. “I think I’ve got a head 
ache, but I don't know, it’s so long since I 
had on.” He was looking at Genevieve as 
he spoke. The grert suilinews on her face 
bad moved him, and she knew that he was 
moved His voice faltered, the prtiless look 
had gone from bis eyes. 

“ When do you leave Usselby ?ashed the 
artist “Have you any fixed time ?” 

No, it 1s not fixed exactly, 1 thought 
of going some tume this weck " 

“Come down again before you leave us,” 

‘There wasa little silence : two glances met 
for a moment, one halt sad, wholly weaned , 
the other pleading and still. 

“Shall I come down agam, Miss Bartho- 
lomew?” 

‘And the answer came simply, yieldingly— 

“Yes, come to Netherbanle again before 
yOu go away ” 

CHAPTER JIN —“ WHAT I DID NOT WIT, 
i MEANT WILL” 


No one could have written the letter that 
‘Mr Montacute wrote to Bartholomew, except 
Mr. Montacute himself Asa piece of tes 
tunony to the truth that the style 1s of the 
nian it was complete. 

Tt was not a dhscourtcous letter, even 
under provocation Mr. Montacute was rarely 
nown to descend to anything that coukl be 
termed discourteay. He never forgot that he 
“as a gentleman , his chents seldom forgot 
that he was also a lawyer 


*T have Mr Richmond,” 
aa htee teen Ir mond,” he wrote, 
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“and 1 barealso seen Miss Richmond ; and 
having heard their version of the affair I can 
only repeat more emphatically than before 
that the cueumstances are difficult and 
embarrassing ‘There no disposition on 
their put towards anythmg that could be 
spoken of 23 myustice. They are piepmed 
to do all that they can reasonably be ex- 
to do, 

“Waving given considerable thought to 
the matter, and hoping that af it cin be 
arianged without further proceedings 1t may 
be more agreeable to you, I have suggested 
that the aflarr should be settled by arbitiauon 
Mr, Richmond has consented to gbide by 
the decuion of any competent person. It 
remains for you to content, or to refuse to 
consent, to this proposition ” 

“ Then assurcdly I refaac,’ sud Bartholo 
mew, speaking with ashy lips, as he pat the 
letter down. “ Arbitration! Where will they 
find an artist who will agree to put a sunset 
shy into a scale, and determme its valae in 
money by the uncertain and dubitable test of 
has own opiaton, Ins own ability? What man 
who bad ever painted a picture Inmself 
would dream of attempting 1 put a Cen 

nce upon the panting of a group 
Madonna hhes, if he knew that the man who 
had pueed them had put his own pnce 
theic? No—assurcdly no! Let them do ther 


worst, un and again I say ‘na’ to that 
mode of chaffering over any work of mine!” 
‘So he spoke in that frst moment of surpnse, 


and bitterness, and agitation—an agitation 
that was even greater than it scemed to be, 
and more exhausting. He had not expected 
that the man whom he had asked in all good 
faith to help him im hus strast, would have 
contrived to make him feel that he, and he 
alone, had been to blame. Instead of help- 
fulness additional pam hadcome Yet even 
now he could be thankful that he had not to 
bear his pain without compamonship His 
daughter sat beside hum silently—silcntly 
soothing hun, silently sympathismg Not 
‘tull the first burst of indignation was over did 
she venture any word of her own. That 
word was surprising when it did come. 

“Give your consent, my father,” she said, 
sticking the thin nervous Give it at 
‘once, and unconditionally * 

Bartholonicw looked into her face with 
astonishment, 

“Can you quile understand the meaning 
of your advice?” he asked. 

“TthinkIcan. If you refuse, it will be 

_ Said that you are afraid that your work will 

‘not stand the test.” 
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“No artistic work that ever was done 
would stand the chillmg test of dehberate 
and intentional disparagement. Conscien- 
tous a5 those picturcs are there 15 an atmo- 
phere about them already through which I 
cannot penetrate myself—an atmosphere of 
gloom, of heaviness. The charm of a picture, 
a» of a poem, 1s too delicate a thing to bear 
the cold, shallow glance of a man prejudiccd 
beforehand by the very curcumstanccs under 
which he w requested to do bis judgmg. 
‘Think of the fate of Keats's ‘ Endyrmon’ for 
years after the Zdindurgh Renew had poured 
out its ‘shallow mbakdries’ upon the man, 
bidding him go back to hs gallipots, since a 
starved apoth.cary was better than a starved 
poet,—not that I would presume to name my 
‘own name in the same breath with the name 
of Keats, but let your work stand on what 
level xt may, the same rule holds good, the 
mule that one voice that blames has the 
strength of ten that prasc—of tun? ay of 
ten thousand!” 

“But what of ten thousand, of there were 
20 many m Mwh Manshes, what of them all 
to you? 

*T cannot explain all that it is tome,” 
said the artist, ficling very sote at heart under 
this ncw hunnhatton. But it was a humil- 
ation that had to be dramed to the dregs, 
He had to wnite his letter to Mr. Montacute 
—a stupid, blundcung, self-betiaying letter 
be made it. And he had to consent that 
the pictures should be taken to Mr. Monti 
cute’s oflice to be weighed in the balances 
thae by an artist who was to come from 
York for the purpose. Surcly here of Jength 
wats the last ingenuity of 4 yatiless fitc. 

When the prtureshacd gone, Bartholomew 
‘went into his stadso again, and set hip palette, 
and drew his forward to the hght. 
Gunevicve wondered a little at the stil reso- 
futencas visihle on his gicy face, It was not 
hus use and wont to besin working sn a mood 
luke this 

“shall you make the alterations you once 
thought of making, father?" 

“No, dear. Janionly anxious now to get 
atdone—this and the tno other,” 

“You will not take them with you to Lon- 
don?” 

“No, I shall make arrangements for thar 
being sent up aftarnards. . . . If it should 
be necessaty for you toremember, I intend to 
send them to Mcssrs, Meyer and Calanson’s, 
in New Bund Suet.” 

‘There was a pause—it was only momen- 
tary, not long enough for the recogmtion of 
any feeling of chillness or dread, 
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“ As sf you were likely to forget!" Gene- 
vieve said hghtly, yet watching closely. 

“I am very likely to forget,” was the 
emphatic reply. 

It was a bnght sunny wonters day, and 
Bartholomew worked on persistently. Gene- 
vieve sat by him, sometimes talking, some- 
times reading to him, sometimes silently 
working. “It 1s like old tues,” she sad 
teuchag the whe ighs cathe tobe of ee 

1 white lights on the robe of 
Greek maiden, 


“Yes,” he said, “st 1s a iittle, It would be 
stil more Ike old umes sf Mr, Kirhoowald 
‘were to come in.” 

“He will come before be goes away,” 
Genevieve rephed, ficlng glad that her 
father could not sce the hot crimson tue 
that flooded her fae and throat, But Je 
heard the tremulousness in her voice, and 
changed the question that had been on his 
hy 
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“TY should think he would be at the ewtcr- 
tanmcat to moirow evening?" 

psig that he tahoe not” 

. antun going away at onc 
when he said that,” . 

“Pothaps he may have gone, after all,” 
Genenicve replid, a sinking of huut being. 
nolictable in her tone, 

“No, I don’t think he hay gone, and I 
should not be surpiised of fhe changed his 
wtcnuion, He did not com in the most 
deed of minds about gofing,” 

“Tt may be so, but Ufhave an imyession 
that he will not be at thy 

The imprison desfened when the morn- 
ing came, and hope Firove with it unjiesail 
ingly. the day wal, bright and calm, as 
most of the days of sthat week had becn, and 
Bartholomew sat ‘fore his casel fiom the 
first moment of ,uftaicnt hght, changing his 
work as weannis:, of eye and hand came on, 
and fechng consideiably reheved when Mr 
Crudas caine 1 p for an hour after dinucr to 
sit for his port put, Mr Crudas had had the 
good sense th come in his rough grey cloth 
coat Lht 3 only change he had made was 
the discard ing of hus gingham necherchiet for 
a blue sil, “one with ' bird's eye” spots. 
The streting charactuustics of hus head and 
face, thet abundant silvus grey hau, the {resh, 
hale  Saplexion, the deep, keen, searching 
eye ¥ tre pot unmspiring to aman whose fcel- 
NE “or the hnes of human characte: was at 
levist as well-developed as hus eye for humsn 


1eeauty, 5 
as in the studio when Inhmael 
* Quins camer “You will be taking the 
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opportunity to go fora walk, dear,” her father 
mad, settmg another palette, and choosing 
fresh brushes. Mr. Crodas wes looking on 
with the amused interest of the unmitiated. 

* Ay, what she nobbut leuks dowly,”* said 
Ishmael, Then epparently remembenng 
something suddenly, he turned to her ques- 
tioningly. “You'll be a bit doon aboot Mr. 
Kurkoswald mebbe, Ha’ ya heerd owt hoo 
he 15 te-daay?” 

“Is Mr. Kirkoswald ul?” Bartholomew 
asked, glancing toward his daughter, and 
making an instant effort to spare her. - 

“You deant knaw?” said Mr. Crudas in 

emarement. “Why, you're buned 1’ this 
pot! You hear nowt, It’s fowr daays sen 
heerd tell at Mr Kirhoswald had getten ¢’ 
fevcr. ‘Therc’s them ‘at says he's reeght 
sarved ; he sud ha’ kept oot o’ sike spots ” 

“ He has been m some bouse where there 
was fever?” 

“Ay! all t last week he was in an’ oot 
among them Scaifts and Nunnelys, an’ 

they hevit 2s bad as they can hev it. Young 
Joe Scaife's dead. He deed o' Saturday.” 

“ They hve in Thurkeld Abbas?” 

“ Ay, doon at t’ bottom end } onder.” 

‘Bartholomew went up the orchard with his 
daughter, holding her hand within his atm 
sikuntly , he could feck her tremulousness, he 
cous Arygos her eye abi 

“Will you not go and le down, i 
mstead of gomg for a walk ?” 

“No, my father. I would rather be out of 
bas Thurbeld 

“You will not throu, 

Abbas?” - ot 

“ Not if you do not wish it.” 

“Go up and see Dorothy Craven, hittle 
one. She will know, And a» svon as Mr, 
Crudas has gone I will go up to Ussclby at 
once, and make inquines. I do not fecl 
unhopeful. He 1s 60 strong, and he bas 
lived his life so tewperately.”” 

“Do you remember the last evening he 
was here?” 

“TY remember only too well now, It 
struck me then that I had never heard hun 
complain of physical wearmcss before,” 

Bartholomew was obliged to go back to 
hus sitter, and so for a ume Genevieve went 
up to her own room, ‘This was the thud 
sudden shock that had come upon her im 2 
little more than three weeks. 

For a ume it seemed as if her strongest 
feehng was the fecimg of remorse that came 
over her. She knew only too well that a 
man despondent, downcast, with the strmgs 

© Dowipadabeate, 
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of hfe hanging “soundless and slack,” 5 a 

easier prey to any disease, to any 
chill, than the man m whose ves hfe flows 
with the ren that comes of the spmt’s 
fervour of hfe, 

Then, too, he had been reckless, this she 
could not doubt, translating some words of 
Canon Gabnel's by. the hight of Ishmael 
Crudas’s words. had not cared ebout 
the nsk he had run since there was no one 
else to care... . Now perhaps he might 
never know that her caring had been pax- 
sionate the bounds of pan. If one 
told him, he might not hear, if he head, it 
aught be as if he heard not. 

‘The knowledge that she could now do 
nothing was ansupportable, Only Inst even- 
ag she had sad to herself that whin he came 
down she would undo all that she had done 
on that fatal evening. She would tell him 
that she had understood, that she had for- 
given, that she even had sympathy for bum 
because of all that he had suffercd. .. « 
Now she sat there knowing that he would 
not come down. She might wait, but in 
vain, she might listen, but in vain She 
might pray, would that be m vam also? 

Prayer ts never made in vam, and no 
man hives the hfe of prayer uncertain of its 
certainty, Not this answer to this prayer, 
nor that answer to that, shall convince you, 
but the slow result of time and tnal. 

Prayer is sacuhice, and though that answer 
that you look for may never come, no suc 
fice & offered vaunly, Not all the incense- 
smoke gocs upward It descends upon the 
man who catnies the burning censcr af prayer, 
it enwraps him, the cloud rises betweco hun 
and the rude, wild world, and its mfluence 
comes upon him for soothing and for calm. 

‘There 1s a thrilling ecstasy of prayer m 
mercy granted: it comes swiflly, it stays 
fitfully. ‘There 1 a hallowed calm of prayer 
demied. it comes slowly , it comes after long 
wrestling, after sore stnfe , but it departe not 
atall. “He hath done all things well,” So 
we bee, so we learn to icst, assured that 
what He does, must be alway» wal. 


An hour later Bartholomew tapped at the 
door of his ter's room. He had a 
note im his hand. “Its from Mr, Severe, 
dear, The boy who brought it has gouc, he 
did not wait for an answer.” 

Gencvieve glanced over it humedly. “I 
had forgotten,” she said. “The entertain- 
ment 1s this evening, and Mr, Severne begy 
me not to fal him, so many othets have 

themselves.” 
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“ But you cannot go, dear!” 

“J thnk I can, father It 1s nothing, no 
trouble I mean And it will be good to be 
dong something . . . Are you going up to 
Usselby 2" 

“Yes If you go to the village I will go 
round that way, and leave you at the school 
room. Mr, Scvemne will see you 
home" 

“ But you will not stay at Usselby ?” 

“No, dear, for your sake, I will not, 
otherwise my place would have been by bis 
bedside so long as any one was needed 

" 


ere. 

‘The remamdcr of the evening passed as a 
dream passes When Genevieve went nto 
the shabby kchookoors at Phar Marabes it 
was fast fillmg with eager people, w! 
not mind the smoky paraffin lamps, nor the 
dusty bnck floor No attempt had been 
made to decorate the ik stained walls 
‘There were a few flowers about the extem 
porised platform Mrs Caton had lent her 
Prazo, which was a very good one, and 

ilfind Stuart had come up with his nolin 
‘Lhere would be no lack of music and song, 
no Jack of listeners, no lach of anythmg but 
the one voice, the one glance, the one prc 
sence that gave chaim and glidncss to all 
the rest “How can I sing to-night?’ 
Genevieve said to herself, gong down to the 
farther end of the dim 100m to speak to 
Ailic Drew. — Ailsie euttsicd, and smiled 
the wan, unmeaning smile that was almost 
always on her facenow “ You'll be singing 
that song, muss, ‘The Land o” the Leal? ” 
shesad ‘I asked Mr Kuirkoswald to tell 
you to sing it, an’ he sud he would, but 
mebbe he's forgot, bein’ badly But you'll 
sing it, miss, all the same? My little Davy 
wi6 ‘good an’ fair,’an'I lke to think hes 
wartin’ E like to hear ya soay so 1’ the 
song 
“Then I will sing it if I can,” Genevicre 
snd, “two or three women wire standing 
neat, listening, wating for a word. The 
gul looked at them with weancd, wistful 
eyes, 

“Tam glad to sing anything, to sty any 
thing, sf I may but help you to beu your 
tioubles a little,” she said, speaking m a 
voice that was hardly more than a low clear 
whisper  lioubles are very bid to bear 
sometimes, we they not? They come so 
quichly and s0 thickly, one has hardly time 
to get over one stroke before the next falls, 
and it ws so difficult for us to see any loving 
ness in it all at the ime We aanot see wf 
thea, ts imposmble We can only watt, 
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and try to hope, and even trying to hope 
35 not easy. . Nothing 13 easy that 1s 
good Yon will thmk that I am not com- 
forting you if I tell you that hfe that w 
all pan all suffering, all labour, all humba 
tion, all misunderstanding, 1s the best life of 
ali But itis so I am learning to per~ 
cerve that it 15 so, that 1t must be so, since 
at was the hfe that Christ chose to live. 
You know He might have been rich, and 
powerful, and have had the Inghest rank, and 
all the ese and Ju.ury and mportance that 
belong to rank and wealth, But He would 
bave none of these thinj He chose to 
live with poor people, fishermen, and such- 
hke, to live as they live, suffer as they suffer, 
because He knew that even He could not be 
quite humanly perfect if he did not suffer 
human safferngs That 1s why we have to 
try to follow in His footsteps, to tread with 
bleeding feet over the sime rough pathways, 
because He would hive us peitecs too It 
may be that only He can sec the crown of 
thoms thit He has placed upon th. brow of 
exch one of us here, but He do » sue, and. 
He knows the sharp pressurc oft. = He 
will take xt away by and-by. If we only 
endure tothe end He Himself will take it 
away If we come to stand bctire the great 
white throne, having come thire through 
grat tnbulation, He wall grve us other crowns 
these of wounding thorn” 

A few minutes later, Mr Sivcine came in 
with Mrs Catonand a group of !udies who 
had met at her house, and then, almost 
ammediatcly, the concert bega: It was a 
very pleasant and successful concert, the 
people thought, who were takin, part in it, 
Lhe listeners were always plewid, aways 
grateful, It would have been hard to say 
whether “The Death of Nelsor ’ or “ Lhe 
Brave Old Zemcrarre,” was the more popular 
‘The audience bad risen on erch occasion to 
a decided if unconventional) cree “Sing it 
ower agun!” demanded an edeily farmer 
from the moor edge “Ay, kts hey that 
ower agua!” was the cry of support from 
the back benches Accordingly the songs 
had to be reperted, to the gre t gr utification 
of the singers Lo have obtuned an encore 
at Murk-Marishes was an lonour to be 
rightly understood by no ot« outside the 
Radi 


ings. 

For Genevieve the only res' ul and sooth- 
mg part of the programme .1s the viohn- 
playing of Wiltnd Stuart, Ile had never 
played better, never with a more infinite 

Was he thinking of one who might 
even then be lying on the m sty outer verge 
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of fe? It was as af the music came to him 
from afar; Ins face was the face of ene who 
Itstened, hstened through sounds of pain and 
sorrow for other sounds that were echomg 
beyond. Was he interpreting those other 
sounds? Were they messages of peace? 
‘Had some one spoken, saying— 

“ Write above thy cross this inscription, 
* Be not afrasd, only believe!” 

“ And 1 am trying not to be afraid,” Gene- 
vieve said to Mr, Severne as they went ap 
by the starht ways to Netherbank. She had 
spoken unreservedly of her sorrow, as her 
nature was, and somethmg of her own re- 
morse she had confessed also But nothing 
was clear to him, and he did not ask that 
anything should be made clear 
walking by contented ways, To might he 
was happy, thia trust and confidence male 
him happier, and perhaps a ceitan purpose 
that was in him added to the feelmg. He 
did not disclose his purpose till they reached 
the stile. 

“You will come m for a httle while?” 
Genevieve ashed “I expect that my father 
will have come back fiom Usselby by this 
time 

“Shall I come m? I wonder’ Will xt 
he wise?” Mi, Severne said musingly, as if 
he spoke to himself. “I think I will not. 
I wall say ‘ good bye’ to you here.” 

“Why say it so sokinnly?” 

“Was I saying it solemnly? Perhaps I 
fil solemn. I think 1 do, in a way” 

But you are not unhappy?” 

“No, I am not unhappy,” rephed Sir 
Galahad with unusual readiness “I am 
very happy. I have been growing happier 
for re long tume. Life 1s very pleasant, very 
good,” 

“Life hved with Canon Gabnel must be 
good,” Genenere said, recognising quickly 
the source of this new happiness. 

“Yes, it has been. I have always known 
that, always felt at" 

“Why ave you speaking of xt as past ?” 

“Am I doing so? 1 did not know. I 
hope it is not past, but one cannot tl” 

“One cannot tell for long But you are 
going back toit now. Surely that contents 
ou lor the present?” 

“It would content me if it were so,” Mr 
Severne sad.“ But though I am not gomg 
back to it now, Iam not discontented. A» I 
told you, I am very haps." 

“ You are not gomg bach?” 

“Not to might.” 

‘Then you are going to Usselby?” Gene- 
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vieve said, with a sudden feeling of mingled 
envy and satisfaction The latter element 
changed in a moment to regret. 

“Yes, I am going there,” he said, “Canon 
Gabnel has given me permission to go. I 
had trouble in persuading him , but he con- 
sented at last... . You will beheve that I 
am glad to go? 

Genevieve was silent for a time 

“Yes; I believe that,” she said presently. 
“I should be glad to go myself, but I am 
‘not glad that you should go.” 

“Are you not?... I—I thought you 
would be very glad! “There 18 no one else, 
and I cannot bear to think of him lying there 
with no one but Jac) and old Charlock near 

” 





He was him! 


“You are sure, then, that he uw very ul?” 
the girl asked in quivering tones 

“T am afiud he .. Dr. Armitage 
doesn't say much, but what he does say 
isn’t assuring ... But J must lx off... 
Can I take any—any message, or any- 
thing?” 

Genevieve stood there a long time with 
her hand on the stile She was quite silent. 
It seemed as if the tumult im her heart made 
words impossible A dozen little sentences 
were chosen, ind rejected for one reason or 
anothir, What could she say? 

“Come bared e ite ¢ loor, _ 1 will 

ve something that will 9) for me,’ 
the ind presently ‘Theo she brought out 
the ficshest spray of myrtle that the plant in 
the window afforded. “ wal you take that? 
Will you tell Mr Kirkoswald that I asked 
you to give at tohim?. . . He will undez- 
stand.” 


‘Dad Sur Galahad understand? He put the 
piece of myrtle carefully into the bag he was 
carrymg ‘The lamplight fiom the window 
shone full on his upturned face, full into bs 
wonderng blue ess, 

“Good night,” be said, holding out his 
hand, keeping Gunewieve’s band in his for 
one moment. “ Good night, and good-bye.” 

Good bye for the present * 

“Yes, only for the present!” he sad 
with a great, glad, spiritual light coming into 
ius face, “ Lhank you for saying that, it 1s 
only for the present?” 

Gcnevieve stood a few moments in the 
calm, sobtary starlight that wes upon all the 
land She heard his footsteps dy:ng upon 
the upland. A soft sighing wind, gentle as a 
spint’s breath, stined the ivy, it swept by 
Tike 2 whisper, saying, “ Only for the pie- 
scot 
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Bate wa Cottage 


By J T PANTON Atrior oy Picri Ris or 
Romar tye ve 


T would be difficult, venly, to find 1 more (ksa. 
Inte spot than our cottage It rests, solitury 
and Uone, on 1 curious hump in the heath, looking 
over the wide spreading landseape that stretches 
away, aw}, until st 1s Jost ws it sccms to us, among 
the hulls that stand, noble, unchangeable, and grand, 
between it and the distant sea 
But although the ocerm 1s very far off, some twelve or 
fourtcen miles as the crow flics we can, ut tmes hew the 
mysterious morn of the ground sea as it heaves to wil fro 
on the pebbly berch and foretells unemn,ly the nsmg of 
the wind, that before moming dawns will come rushing 
cdl ng up the valley screaning and wiustlng fincly ay 1f 
throws itself agunst our walls, and shrieking round 
the chimt cys while at casts upon our brown thatch 
wd in at our latuced windows some of its vist 
burden of morsture, hat enters everywhere unbit 
den, causes the walls and the rough stone fioo1 10 
suddenly become wet, and rcumulates in the won 
places near the hearthstone, making puddles in 
which the cluidrcn sail walnut shells gaily, or 
wichedly inveizle Madam Pussy to walk, thus 
wetting stdly her four mmeculite white shoes, of 
which she and we ar. perhaps a little unduly 
proud 
Itis curious to watch how the wind luils almost 
‘as swiftly as it rose, ind how the vast white sheets 
of fog fill the whole space between us and the hills 
until wc appear looking down upon a fluffy field of cotton wool, with queer black shadows 
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here and there thrown in to accentuate the 
whiteness; and we can hardly chide those who 
turn from the melancholy depressing silence 
of the fog, half beheving that thus revisit the 
earth, and m such forms as this, the souls of 
those many sailors who have fallen victims to 
the rough nughty play of the gicat breakers 
on the iron-armed coast. 

Ttrequires small mnagination to form figures 
out of the nwall-like mist that Les bcfore our 
windows Ihe a beleaguering army, ready to 
engulf us, and we are glad when itis time 
to hght the dim stronglysmellng 
lamp, and draw the checked blue and-white 
cutlamn that hangs wm damp folds over the 
window that somehow or other admits al 
most as much of the fog as we are fain to 
beheve it keeps out. 

‘But perhaps when we draw the cuttain once 
more and look out on the waking world, 
the picture before us will well repay us for 
‘the depressing sidoess of the mght before. 
It 15 September, there 18 a delicious feeling 
in the air ke new wine fresh from an 1¢e- 
house, flecks of rosy clond-Nhe substances he 
tn the purple hollows on the tuilsules, and 
all along the crest of the range before us, 
deep white masses of last night’s damp fog 
slowly creep higher and higher, which, as the 
day grows older, disappear entirely, saling 
awry like smal) ships afloat on an azure 
summer sea, The heath glitters under the 
nsing sun, until every small bush or trig 
seems to possess its own particular chain of 
jewels. The purple flowers are just giving 
‘over, yet enough remain to show how glonous 
has been the autumn raiment, and the yellow 
blossoming French furze yet has some traces 
of the ample golden dowry she brought to 
her bridal in the quiet moorland. 

Our rough brown thatch, made as it is out 
of thick clumps of heather, 1s literallystearomg 
as the sun gamms power, and gives us a fore- 
taste of what 1t will be in the turmps about 
twelve o'cloch; and we don our thickest 
boots and gatters as we remember with a 
shudder the unpleasant manner in which the 
big swede or turnip leaves fill with water and 
turn over on us as we tramp through them 
© pursuit of our fends the 
closely accompanied by our dogs, wha be- 
come entirely different creatures the moment 
the “first” comes 1n, and the guns are taken 
down from the well filled rach on the wide 
mantelpiece m the kitchen, where we love to 
sit and watch our fmend the gamekeeper 
clean them the while we talk, and the blue 
peat amoke climbs slowly up the wide chim- 
mey into the clear air, So straight, and m 
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80 broad manner 15 th same chimney 
constructed, that we do not need to open 
the door to sce what manner of weather it 
will be, but cin ook straight up and gaze 
upon the twinkling stars, o1 watch the clouds 
bunying over the sky in a manner that does 
nat ‘suggest pleasing prospects for the coming 


7 

Somcumes in the early morning we sce the 
small roe-deer trotting regulaily prst our cot 
tage away into the open heath, where they 
spend the day, retuiming as regularly at night 
for shelter among the trees behind us, and 
sometimes in the winter months, as we sit 
quiet for a few moments before going to bud, 
we can hear the foves bark, standing on bur. 
rows in the heath and answenng one another 
im the way puppies do, and much as if they 
were warning each other as to the locality 
chosen for the Mect, and laymg plans how 
best to avoid the hounds when they are out 
pas, the reel 

In spring the work at our cottage seems 
deed unending, for all nature then 1s even 
fuller of interest, if possible, than at any 
other tune ; and then we perceive the use of 
the elevated position of our cottage, for no 
‘one can cross the heath, or wander therein, 
stopping suspiciously to investigate birds’ 
nests, or Jow growing tufts of “fuzzy,” as our 
‘Leeper calls the gorse, without attracting the 
| ereretgpeniytn of any one who may be m- 

our country residence, and who 1s 
on the out for poachers, or of those 
dehghtful gentry who, possessed of a cunous 
pondescnpt creature called a furcher, wander 
a8 it would seem aimlessly, or in pursuit of 
natural lustory studies, but who are capable 
of sweeping off a pheasant from her nest in a 
net and pocketing all her eggs, which they 
sell to any one who is base th to buy 
them, for setting and hatching under the safe 
and motherly hen. And as just before the 
cottage, hidden except to those who know the 
locality, hes the sinall decoy pond, it 1s cer- 
tamly necessary for some one to be here who 
can keep an eye on the landscape, and see 
that nobody enters the clump of alder-trees 
that look so very unmnteresting to a pasaer-by, 
but that really hide the home and resting- 
place of many a wild bird that erther remains 
here for shelter from the rough weather out- 
side, or even at times bieeds here and brings 
up her family quite respectably, 

In the spring the peace and quiet of the 
place are srresistible , and sf we enter silently, 
and as silently peer between the screens of 
furze and dred reed, behind which we wait 
1 winter to shoot the birds as they fly over, 
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we can notice a good deal of the re sntime 
of the birds, and see either teal or wild- 
duck with their “tnp” of small ones, or 
else watch the water-hens scatter about, 
sometimes hurrying to their nests or young 
ones, sometimes basking in the sunsiune and 
precning ther feathers carefully, as if they 
were preparing for a tea party or a present. 
tion at court, The decoy itscit 1s too fair a 
spot, too replete with mieicst of all kinds, to 
be really the place of destruction itis Traces 
still remain of the old style of “sport,” in 
the wide tunnels covered by wire up which 
the birds used to be driven by adog sprually 
trained for the purpose, or by 2 man appear- 
tng suddenly yust as they sailed to the mouth 
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of the tunnel; this baving the desired effect 
of ing them to destruction, but now 
they are “ tolled in,” or attracted by the tame 
birds reared and kept there, and are taught 
to “use” the pond, by bemg fed regularly at 
the sides as soon as they begin to appear, on 
Darley or com, falling victims m due time to 
the guns of those who stand Indden behind 
the tall screens, though which m spring we 
can Jook unpercetved at the domestic arrange- 
ments of the water fowl, standing on softest, 
deepest moss, on which our footsteps are not 
heard, and notimg at the same tume, the 
lovely pink sheet of water-weed before us, the 
golden-brown hue on the alder, and scenting 
the aromatic odour of the bog-myrtle, that 





scems to contend with the spear for the 
honour of fringing the hem of the pond 

We who can hardly bear to sce the de- 
struction of the birds we have known, as it 
seems to us from the egz, ¢ in never make up 
‘our minds to share with our fuend the gume 
keeper the delights of a good morning's 
sport at the small decoy , we remember sen 
tumentally the beautoful blae exes of the teal 
that we discovered m a spat bed, anid took 
home and placed under a Lantam hen, whose 
mothely devotion and ptide in the small 
creatures we can never forget, or the ngo1ous 
way i which she scolded and pecked at us, 
when we went lovingly to see if she had 
hatched out yet, or if she bad had no luck. 
We cannot help recollectmg the joy when 
one of the dogs found the black cock’s nest, 
orrathut the nest belonging to his wite, the 
grey-hen—nor the amusement we obtamned 


from the black-coch himself, who took up 
his abode on the arms of a stunted oah-tree, 
as if on guard while she sut, uttenng to hum- 
self at times the curious harsh cry that sounds 
as if he wished to wage war on all his frends 
atound. And so when the fiat goos out for 
one of the cclebritec| day’s shootings, to ob- 
tain an invitation to which » as good asa 
}tize to most of the youths atound, we make 
‘our way into the open heath, where there 18 
vet another pond, where it the sce be on 
the incie We cnyoy an afternoon's shatmg, 
whik just as the sun suddenly beams hhe an 
immense 1ed wafer stuck firmly on a giey 
expanse of paper, when the whole sheet of 
frozen water as suddenly attams a roseale 
uc, when the chill aw becomes chiller, and 
the furze bushes that had thawed in the 
tuiddle of the day become stuff and stark once 
more, we hear the quick reports of gun 
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after gun; avd towards our pond come fiy- 
ing, helter-skelter, whole flocks of wild-fowl, 
that at first are decidedly disorganized, 
finally resolve themselves into wedge-like 
battalions and make away ‘for the river, a 
couple or three miles away, hoping for rest 
there until the decoy is once more free from 
their tormentors. 

In spring and summer in the big decoy 
can be often seen wild-fowl resting close 
under the spear; water-hens disporting them- 
selves in the centre of the pond, while a 
meditative heron stands looking at them for 
awhile, ere making for the mouth of the har- 
bour, where is the heronry, and where he 
and his fellows fish the tides as regularly as 
do the fishermen, who look upon them with 
evil eyes, and declare they destroy and eat 
so much that they ought one and all to be 
extenninated ; but in winter there is nothing 
to bring them inland, and the whole place is 
given over to the skaters, who once used to 
gather there in companies, now all separated, 
some by distance, some by death, some by 
harsh and bitter feelings. Still as we look the 
whole scene rises again like adream (rom the 
inist: we can almost scent the hot cakes from 
“ Bennett's,” with which we always came pro- 
vided for luncheon. We hear the musical 
ring of the skates; very far above us we hear 
the quareck, quareck, quarcck of the ducks as 
they pass, and then the scene changes: 
darkness falls, a big chill moon gazes dowa 
on the silent place, and in the night the frost 
gives, and we look upon quite a sea of waters 
when we open our blinds and 
come to see what 
manner of 
day it is. 
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Perhaps one of the greatest claims about 
our cottage is the fact that the interests around 
it seem ever changing, and that we come or go 
as it seems best to us. If we have the heath 
in front, is there not just at our back a 
wondrous silent wood, where we come yet 
again on another pond? In this one there 
are no birds, but if we lean over the bridge 
carefully, we can watch quantitics of fish, 
small ones 
or big, that 
attract 
otters, who 
have liter 
ally made 
for them- 
selves a 
pathway 
worn in 
the rough 
grass, as 
they come 
with a 
wonderful 
regularity 
to feed at 
morning 
and even- 
ing on any 
fish that 
they can 
catch, 
sometimes 
themselves 
being way- 
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laid and killed because of the harm they do, 
and also because of the beautdul soft coat 
they wear, and which we long to possess for 
ourown adornment Here, too, ts the real 
sork of our gimekeeper cared on, for in 
sundry well watched, closely guarded corners 
he ratses his many pheasants end partndges, 
assiduously tending them until they are 
old enough to do for themselves, when 
they are turned out m a vain attempt to 
render them a hittle less hke the barn door 
fowls who hive brought them up ind cannot 
quits make out some of their p.cuhantics 

in the boughs of some of the trees in the 
wood can he oce-sionally seen dummy phea. 
sants, so extremely unlike Iife and so very 
wooden in ther appearance, that we cannot 
understand how it 18 that they are abl. to 
deceive such cute hands as the poachers 
are, but they do—pcrhaps owing to the 
darkness of the mght and the consciousness 
ot these a Ses 0d one a aot atone 

these effigies brings the keeper down upon 
the  Reasher before he has got over his 25 
tonshment at seeing the bird still erect on 
ins perch after receiving a good charge into 
his wooden body. 

But the gamekeeper’s children lead us away 
from the birds and show us many 4 secret 
storchouse of flowers that we might perchance 
have otherwise passed by , ne ‘dum @ mossy 
dell, covered thich in last years leaves, and 
where anemones hft up ther wan, white 


faces abundantly, and the bolder hyicinth brought 


spreids his spear like folage, that often 
<nough comes up with a dead Icaf struck 
through his leaf, which he wears hhea cunous 
singh necklace, and we lew over and looh 
suddenly down into the home of the daffo 
dil, Never im any comer of England, 
surely, do these graceful flowers abound and 
flounsh ae they do here, and st 19 worth quite 
journey to Bee them, in their own native 
place, 15 we see them mn our wood, more 
especially if a oft south west wind 1s noting 
along, driving the clouds over the sky, 
giving @ wonderful chequered effect as ther 
shadows wre thrown over the dancing golden 
oncrs xt our feet, 

Only watch them sway first this way and 
now that, 15 it not he a fairy court, bowmg 
aa the queen passes, mvistble to all eyes save 
their oun? Tirst the deep yellow of the outer 


dress 1s apyuent, then the Prsurose hued 
petticort 1s displayed just a little, and all the 
time we are impressed by the notion that the 
flowers enjoy as quch a: we do the lovely 
spnng weather an the sense of hfe and 
growing Ingger that they are experiencing , 
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so exhilarahng are ther movements, so full 
of joy and mnocent dehght are thetr graceful 
forms! Under yonder hedge grow white, 
beautiful violets, that would never have been 
seen had they not thrown out such a powerful 
scent as we pass, and then we have cow- 
shps and oxlips with which to fill our baskets, 
that in an give place. bo the somewhit 
proud and supercilions foxgloves, that the 
children call “ poppies,” becruse they pop 
loudly when blown mto, and which they 
firmly bchuve are worn by the foxes as paw 
coverings, ind they look vindictvely 2t the 
earth im ‘the wood, where, at early dawn, 

can be got of mammr fox playing 
with her cubs and etyoying mghuly some 
of the chickens that she may have stolen 
from our cottage hen yard only the night 


Tt 28 astomshung how much our children 
Anow of bird and beast and flowers Living 
always as they do far from other human 
interests, they arc thrown on nature's help 
alone for any amusements they may obtain, 

Ihe boys tat Alinta go very far from 
home A gamekeeper 1s born, not made, 
and once love of the country 1s fairly 
engraved on the soul of a boy, it 1s useless 
to try and turn his mind from the land, for 
be will never be fit for anything beyond it, 
but will only make a very indifferent any 
thing else thin a worker at the occupaton 
to which he was born and in which he was 
t Up 

It 1s astomshing what power inanimate 
things obtain over the mind of man, once 
fall m love with thc sea, and what can ever 
replace it mn our hearts? Nothing It 1s for 
ever calling us, through the culm of a sum 
mer mght we hear tt above excry other quiet 
sound, i the winter we picture it to our 
selves 1m its thousand and one moods, and 
after bemg apart from it for any length of 
‘time, it 1s only the veriest shame that prevents 
1us casting ourselves on the sand and touching 
the waves as they come towards us, so glad 
are we to Lnow we can see rts berutiful face 
again It us the most perfect of companions, 
and never palls, but :t ua subtle creature 
too, and so possesses itself of our inmost soul 
that we are never tually happy unless we are 
within reach of the truest and most sympathiz 
ing frend we possess 

‘hus, too, extends stself to some natures to 
the land None can understand it perhaps 
who has not expenenced 2t, but it tatirely 
gecounts for the way in which, year after 
year, farmers pernstently lose money, simply 
because fields and pastures that they have 
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known from their youth are more to them, 
have more to give them of perfect happi- 
ness, than riches and plenty have among 
houses and in cities or m countries thet they 
donot know. | 

Autumn 1s coming to our cottage near the 
wood, the leaves are begining to change. 
Early 1n the morning dew hes heavily on the 
great sunflowers by the door, and drenches 
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us as we put aside the wide-mouthed monthly 
roses round the porch Presently the trees 
will be bare, and we shall be able to see the 
lake behind us, with the swan lazily resting 
among the brown, harmonious reeds, the 
tiny island will gleam golden in the thin 
pale sunshine, Our friend the keeper will 
be busy from morning until night with the 
dogs and guns and the Ing paities fiom the 





squire. Another daughter 1s going to service 
im the hittle town over the moor, where the 
big grey equare tower of the church 1s appa- 
Tent as we stand on the well-whitened door- 
step taking a last look at the lovely view 
before us. And winter will soon be 

too, yet as we turn our back on our cottage 
we know that seasons come, each bearing 
their own appointed work in their arms for 
our comfort and occupation, and that, retum 


when we may—and may it be soon—we shall 
find all this much as we leave it to-day. True, 
the keeper may be changed indindually, 
but still some keeper will be there. Nature, 
ever young and beautiful, will still have 
pictures to display to us. Nay, of we never 
go there again, what would it matter? We 
bhould still know that, whatever happened, 
we stil possess, still must always possess, 
our cottage near a wood. 
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wr the prophet of the Hebrews, some 

stxand-twenty hundred year, azo, 
thendered forth his stirrmg “Go through ! 
go through the gates! prepare a way, lift ap 
«standard for the people!” it may, without 
atreverence, be doubted af he forcsaw how 
literally his charge would be fulfilled by one of 
his own race in the seventecnth century of the 
Chnstian cra The story of how it was done 
May perhaps be worth retelling, smce many 
subjects of Iesscr moment have found more 
chroniciers. 

It was 1 1290 that gates, which mm England 
had long been ominously creaking on ther 
hinges, were deliberately swung to, and bolted 
and barred by Church and State on the un 
happy Jews, who on that bleak November 
day stood shivering along the cout “Thy 
wavcs and thy billows have passed over me” 
must have lost in tender allegory and guned 
some added force of hteralness that winty 
wfternoon. Scarce any of the descendants of 
that exodus can have had share in the return, 
Of such of the refugees as reched the oppo 
ate ports few found foothold, and fewer still 
wylim —_Lhe most, and perhaps they were 
the most fortunatc of the fifteen thousand, 
wore quich in gaining forcign graves. Lhose 
who mace for the nearest neighbouring shores 
of Iiance, forgetful, or perhaps sgnorant, of 
the recent experiences of thar French 
brethren under Pinlip Augustus, ved on to 
cam a lke knowledge for themclycs, and to 
undergo, a few years later, another expulsion 
under Philp the Fawr. Over the German 
Statcs the linpenal eagle of Rome no longer 
brooiled, now to protect and now to prey on 
is victims; the struggle between the free 
atics and the multitudinous pity princehngs 
was working to tts climax, but whether at 
batter sinfe, ot whether pausing for a bniel 
while to recimit their powers, lindgrave and 
burghcr, on one subyect, were always of one 
nund, ‘To plunder at need or Lo persecute 
at Tenure, Jens were huld to be handy and 
Sur game for either side. 

Ji nowthsard or far southward thatracged 
English mob were hardly fit to travel. Some 
remnant, perhaps, made effort to reach the 
semi barbarous settlements in Russia and 
Poland, but few can have been sangmne 
enough to sct out for distant Spam m hope 
of a wcleome but rarely accorded to such 
very poor relations, And even m the Pemn- 
eva the security winch the Jews had hitherto 


expericnced had by thisdate received several 
severe shocks Two centunes Jater and the 
tide of crvilsatton had rolled definitely and 
dieanly bick on the sod which Jeas had 
largely helped to cultivate, and left it bare. 
Vet a htt longer and Portugal, become a 
province of Spain, had followed the cruel 
fashions of sts suvetain, and by the clos of 
the sixteenth century a new sctilement of the 
dispossessed Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
had been formed in Holland, and Amsterdam: 
was growing into a strange Dutch hkeness of 
a new Jerusalem, 

Holland alone among the nations at this 
period gave a welcome to all citizens in the 

nt of Virgil's famous line, “ Jas Rutuluste 
Jat, anullo discrimine habebo.” And the refa- 
‘gees, Who at this date claimed the hospitality 
of the States, were of a sort to make the 
Dutch in love with their own unfashionable 
virtue of religious tolerance. Under Moonsh 
sway, for cuntuies, commerce had becn but 
‘one of the pursutt open to the Jews and 
followcd by the Jews of the Peninsula, and 
thus it was a crowd, not of finanaers and 
trem only or chiefly, but of cultivated 
scholars, physicians, Statesmen, and Jand- 
owners, whom Cathohe bigotry sent fiom 
those shores lhe thin disguise ot new 
Christians was soon thrown off by these Jews, 
and they bkeune to real Christians, to such 
men as Vossius and Caspar Barlxus, who 
wclcomed them and made friends of them, a 
revelation of Judaism. 

It was after the great auto-de ftof January, 
1605, that Joseph ben Israel, with a host 
of other Jews, broken in health and broken 
tn fortune, left the land which bigotry 
and persecution had made hideous to them, 
and yomed the peaceful and prosperous 
settlement im Anisterdam ‘Lhe youngest of 
ben Istaei’s transplanted family was the year- 
old Manasseh, who had been born a fiw 
months before their flight, in Lisbon, He 
seems to have been from the first 4 promising 
and intelligent lad, and his tutor, one Isaac 
Uael, who was a minister of the congre- 
gation and a somewhat famous mathematician. 
and physician to boot, formed a high opmion 
of his abihties. He did not, however, hve 
te see them venfed, when Manasseh was 
Dut eighteen the Rablu died, and hus clever 
pupil was thought worthy to be appomted to 
the sacated office. It was an hi and 
an honourable, but scarcely a lucrative 
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post, to which Manasseh thus succeeded, and 
the problem of hvmg soon became further 
complicated by an carly marnage and a 
young family Manusseh had to cist about 
Jum for supplementary means of support, and 
he presently found at m the establishment of 
@ printing press Whether the type gave 
impetus to the pen, or whether the pen had 
inspired the idea of the press, is hard to 
decide, but it 1s, at lewst, certain that before 
he was twent} five, Minasseh had found con- 
genial work and plenty of it He taught and 
he preached, and both im the school room 
and in the pulpit he wis useful and effective, 
but it was in his library that he felt really 
happy and at home Manasseh was a born 
scholar and an ommwvorous reader, bound to 
devclop into a prohfic, if not a piofound 
winter The work which first estublished his 
fame bears traces of this, and 1s, in point of 
fact, lesa of a composition than a compilation 
‘The first part of this book, “ 1 he Concihator,” 
was published in 1632, ifter five years’ labour 
had been expended on it, and st 1s computed 
to contain quotations from, or references to, 
over 200 Hebrew, and so Linn and Greck 
authors Its object was to harmonise (con 
ahador) conficting passages m the Punta 
teuch, and it was wnitten in Spanish, although 
it could have been composed with equal 
facility m a 
guages, for 
plihed Inguit 
Although not the first book which was 
issued from his press, for a completely edited 
prayer book and a Hebrew grammar bad 
been published in 1627, “The Conciliator” 
was the first work that attracted the attcntion 
of the leincd world to the Amsterdam 
Rabbi Manasseh had the advantage of 
Uterary connections of his own, through his 
wife, who was a greatgranddaughter of 
Abarbanel—that same Isaac Abarbanel, the 
scholar and patriot, who in 1490 headed the 
deputation to Ferdinand and Isabella, which 
was so dramatically cut short by Torquemada 
Like “ Phe Concilator,” all Manasseh’s sub 
sequent literary ventures met with ready 
apprecution, but with more appreciation, it 
would stem, than solid result, his means 
appear to have been always insufficient for 
his modest wants, and m 1640 we find him 
senously contemplating emigration to Brazil 
ona trading venture To members of his 
congregation, which, as a body, does not seem 
to have acted hberally towards lum, came 
forward, however, at this crisis in his affairs, 
and conferred a benefit all round by establish- 
ing a college and appomting Manasseh the 
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principal, with an adequate salary. his 
ready use of some portion of their wealth 
has made the brothers Pereira more dis 
tinguished than for its possession Still, it 
must not be mfirred that Manasseh hal 
‘been, up to this datc, a frendless, rf a some 
what impecumous student, only that, as 1s 
rather perhapa the wont of poor prophets in 
their own country, ns admirers had had to 
come from the outer before they reached 
the unner circle He had certamly achieved a 
Earopean celebrity in the Republic of letters 
before Ins frends at Amsterdam had di 
covered much more than the fact that he 
printed very superior prayer books He 
had won over, amongst others, the prejudiced 
author of the “Law of Nationa,’ to own hm, 
2 Juw, for a famthar frend, before some of 
the wealthier heads of hus own congregation 
hid clumed a like pnvilege, and Giotius 
then Swedish ambassador at Pans, was 
actually writing to him and proffering friendly 
service, at the very tune that the Amater- 
dam Congregation wer. calmly recewing 
his enfore farewells ‘bere was some 
thing of trony in the situation, but Manasseh, 
Icke Maimonides, had no hittleness of dis 
position, no inflammable self love quick to 
take fire, he loved his people truly enough 
to understand them and to make allowances 
even, perhaps, some humorous percep 
tion of the national obtuseness to native 
talent unarrayed im purple and fine hnen, ot 
until duly recognised by the wearers of such 
Set frce, by the hberahty of Abraham 
and Isaac Prreira, from the pressure of every 
day cares, Manasseh again devotcd himeelt 
to Ins books, and turned out a succession of 
treases History, Philosophy, ‘Lheology, 
he attacked them all in turn, and there uw, 
perhaps, something besides raptdity of exe- 
cution which suggests an idea of manufacture 
1m most of his works A treitise which he 
published about 1650, and which attracted 
very mde notice, significantly illustrated hig 
mither fatal facility for ready writing The 
treatise was entitled “ The Hop: of Israel,” 
and sought to prove no less than that some 
es in America, whose very existence 

was doubtful, were lincal descendants of the 
lost ten tnbes ‘Zhe Hope itself seems to 
have rested on no more sold foundation 
than a traveller's tale of savages met with in 
the wilds, who included something that 
sounded like the Dew (Shemarg*) in ther 
vernacular [he story was quickly translated 
nto several ages, but it was almost us 
quickly disproved, and Manasseh’s deductions 

© Short declaration of bulnfin Unity (Deut v1 4) 
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from it were subsequently rather roughly 
enticed. Truth to say, the accumulated 
atores of hus mind were ground down and 
sifted and sown broadcast in somev hat care 
less and aindigesuble masses, and ther 
general character gives an uncomfortable 
impression of machine work rather than of 
hand-work But the proportion of whit he 
wrote was as nothing compared to what he 
contemplated writing. And perhaps those 
never written books of his would have 
proved the most readable, be nught have 
shown us himself, his wise, tolcrant, enthu 
suastic self, m them But instead we possess 
1n bis shelves on shelves of pubhshid com- 
pllations of dead men’s minds, only duly 

belle and catalozued sclections from 
learned raummies. 

The dievm of his authorship was to com 
pose a “ Heroic History,” a significant title 
which shadows forth the worthy record he 
would have dehghted in compiling from 
Jewish annals, It is as well, perhaps, that 
the tile 1s all we have of the work, for he 
was tov ,00d an idealut to prove 2 good 
historian He cwred too much and be 
too much, to wute @ zeliible or a radable 
history of hi people. Jo hin, as to many 
of us, Robert Browning’s words might be 
apphed— 

“($0 you sum ycurscif 99 30u wubed you were— 
La mtuct dy Omi dst 
‘And Grow coulemt 1a jutr poor degra © 

‘He, at any rate, had good reason to gow 
“content in his degiec, ’ for he was destined 
to make an epoch m th. “ Heroic Histon,” 
instead of being, as he “wished be woe,” 
the seciter, and probibly the prosy reciter, of 
several, Certain it 3s thut grcat scholar, suc 
ctasfull preachcr, and voluminous writer as was 
Manasseh ben Isracl, st was not till he was 
fifty years old that he found his real vocation 
Te hud fete at tt for yours, his books were more 
or less blind gropings after it, his ficndships 
with the cmnent and highly placed person 
ages of his ume were all unconscious means 
to a conscious end, and his very character 
was a factor m Ins gradually formed purpose. 
His whole life had been an upholding of the 
“standard,” publiast: who sneered at the 
Oatentatious rich Jew, priests who railed at 
the degraded poot Jew, were each bound to 
Tecognise in Manasseh a Jew of anothe: type 
‘one poor yet sulf respecting, sought after yct 
unostentatious, consernative yet 
tan, learned yet undogmatic. They might 
question if ths Amsterdam Rabbi were as 
generis, Dut they were at least willing to see 

OL Bretaces from Flareace.” 
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if he were m essentials what he clarmed to 
be, fairly representative of the farly treated 
members of his race So the “ wav was pre- 
pared” by the “standard” bemg raised. 
Which, of the many Jong-closed gates, was 
to open for the people to pass through ? 
Manasseh looked around on Europe He 
sought 2 safe and secure resting place for the 
tmbe of wandering foot and weary heart, 
where, no longer weary and wandering, they 
mught cere to be “tnbal” He sought a 
place where ‘ protection” should not be 
given as a sordid bribe, nor conferred as a 
fickle favour, but claimed as an inalienable 
nght to be shared m common with all law- 
abiding ettivens His thoughts turned for 
while on Sweden, and there was some cor- 
lence to that end with the young 
Queen Christina, but this failing, or falling 
through, his hopes were almost at once defi- 
mitcly divected towards Cogtand, It was a 
wise selection and 2 happy one, and the 
course of events, and the time ind the temper 
of the people semed all upon his side. ‘The 
faithless Stuart hing had but litely expiated 
hus hatcful, harmful weakness on the scaffold, 
and sentument was far as yet from settun; 
the mmbus of samt and martyr on his han 
some, treachcrous head. The echoes of John 
Humpden’s brave voice seemed still vi 
bn tng an the uy, and knglishmcn, but freshly 
reminded of thar nghts, wore growing keen 
and eagc in the scenting out of wrongs, 
quick to discover, and ficice to redress evils 
which had long Jan rootcd and rotting and 
unhecded ‘The pompous ssouaance of the 
first Stuait king, the fiisolous imsoucance of 
the sccond, were Leng rescoted now in inevie 
tuble reaction, the court no longer led the 
fashion, the people had come to the front 
and wdc grown grimly, even grotesquely mm 
camest Lhe very fashion of spuaking scems 
to have changed with the new need for 
strong, terse expresston. Men greeted exh 
other with old fashioned Bible greetings, they 
named their children after those “ great ones 
gone,” or with even quater effect in some 
ample scketed Bible phrase, the vary 
tones of the Prophets seemed to resound in 
Whitehall, and knghshmen to have become, 
m a wade unsensational sense, not men only 
of the sword, or of the plough, but men of 
the Book, and that Book the Bible Liberty 
of conscience, equality before the law for all 
denominations, had been the un- 
conditional demand of that wonderful army 
of Independents, and although the Catholics 
, Were the immediate cause and object of this 
4 yet Manasseb, watching events from 
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the calm standpoint of a keenly interested 
onlooker, thought he discemed in the hsten- 
ing attitude of the English Parhament, a 
fayonrable omen of the attention he desued 
to clam for his clients, since st was not 
alone for political, but for religious nghts he 
meant to plead 

He did not, however, actually come to 
England tll 1655, when the way had been 
already prepaicd by correspondence and 
petition forpersonal mtercession. His “Hope 
of Isreel” had been fornarded to Cromwell 
40 early as 16503 petitions praying for the 
readmunon of Jews to England with full 
nghts of worship, of bunal, and of comunerce 
secured to them, had becn laid before 
the Long and the Romp Parlament, and 
Manasseh had now in hand, and appro clung 
completion, a less elaborate and more mi 
passioned Composition than usual, enutled 
“Vindicur Judzorum.” A powerful and un 
expected advocate of Jewish claims presently 
came forward m the person of Edwud 
Nicholas, the private secctary of the Pro- 
tector. his large-minded and enlzhtencd 
gentleman had the couge to publish an 
elaborate. appeal for, and defence of, the Jews, 
“the most honowable people im the world,” 
as he styled them, “2 peopl. chosen by God 
and protected by God” [he pamphlet was 
headed, Apology fot the Honowable Nation 
of the Jcws and all the Sons of Israel,” and 
Nicholas’ arguments aroused nosmall amount 
of attention and discussion. It way even 
whispered that Cromwell had had 4 shire in 
the authorship, but if this hal becn so, un- 
doubtedly he who ** stood barc, not cased in 
euphemstc coat of mail,” but who “grap 
pled like a giant, face to face, hcut to he ut, 
with the naked truth of thing,” * would 
have unhesitatingly avowed it. His wis not 
the sort of nature to shih responsibilities 
nor to lack the couage of his opmons. 
There can be no doubt that, frum first to 
last, Cromwell was strongly in favour of 
Jewish claims bemg allowed, aud just as 
hittle doubt 1s there that ther. was never any 
tinge or taint of “secret favouring ” about 
his saym,s or his dowgs on the subject, Ihe 
part, and all things considured the very un- 
Popular put, he took in the subsequent 
debates, had, of course, to be acc for 
by minds not quick to understand such simple 
mottve power as justice, generesity, or sym- 
pathy, and both now and later the wildest 
accusations were levelled against the Pro- 
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jong vacant Messiahship of his mmteresting 
kinsfolk, was not the most malignant, though 
at was perhaps among the most absurd of 
these tales. “The man 1s without a soul,” 
‘writes Carlyle, “that can look mto the great 
soul of a man, radsant with the splendours of 
very heaven, and see nothing there but the 
shadow of his own mean darkness,"* There 
must have been, if this view be correct, a 
good many paucularly materialist. bodies 

about at that epoch in Ingluh history 
when the Protector of England took upon 
himself the unpopular burden of being also 
the Protector of the Jews. 

Ihere had been some opposition on the 
part of his family to overcome, some tender 
tumd forebodings, which events subsequently 
Justified, to dispel, before Manassch was free 
to set out for England, but in the late 
autumn of 1655} we find him with two or 
tee companions safely settled 1 lodgings 
in the Strand. An address to the Protector 
was, Peronally prevented by Manaseeh, whilst 
a more detailed declaration to the Common: 
wealth was sunultancously published. Vay 
remukable are both theve documents, 
‘Naither im the personal petitron to Cromwell, 
nor in the more elaborate argument addreased 
to the Parhament, » thie the shgbtest 
approach to the ad miserscor diam style. The 
whole case ws slated with dignity, and pleaded 
without passion, and throughout justice 
sather than favour forms the staple of the 
dumand, ‘Ibe “clemency” and “high- 
mindedness” of Cromwell are cutainly taken 
for granted, but equally 1s assumed the 
worthiness of the clicnts who mike an appeal 
to thse qualities Manasseh makes also a 
strong point of the Profit, which the Jews 
are likely to prove to their hosts, naively 
recoguising the fect that ‘ Prolit w a most 
powerful motve which all the world prefers 
above all other thugs,” aud “therefore deal- 
ing with that point first.” He dwclls on the 
“abihty”” and “industry,” and “naturail 
instinct of the Jews for “ merchandizing,” 
and for“ contiubuting new inventions,” which 
eatri aptitude, in a somewhat optimistic 
spint, he moralizes, may have becn given to 
them for ther “ protection in thur wander- 
ings,” since “whiresouver they go to dwell, 
there prescntly the traficq begins to flourish,” 

Read in the hght of some recent hterature, 
one or two of Manasseh’s arguments might 
almost be termed prophetic, Far sighted, 
however, and wide-seemg as was our Amster- 






tector, ‘Ihat he was, unsuspected, himsclf dam Rabbi, be could certamly not have fore 


of Jewish descent, and had designs on the 
a 9 Ou Hermes,” Lech vi. "The bero a king,” p 48. 
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told that more than two hundred years later 
Ins race would be taunted in the same breath 
for being a “wandenng” and “homeless 
tnbe,” and for remaming a “settled” and 
“ parasitic ” people m they adopted countnes; 
yet are not such ingenious, and ungenerous, 
and inconsistent taunts answered by anticapa- 
tuons in the following paragraph ?— 

“The love that men ordmanly bear to ther own 


countiv, and the deure they have to end their lives 
whe they had their bemomng, m he cause that 
most siranyers having gotten nichea where they aren 
a foreign Tand, are commonly taken ms dasare to 
return to ther native soul, and there peaceably to 
epjoy them estate, so that as they were a help to the 
placts where dey lived and ne; ‘they 
Temamed thc, so when they depart from thence, 
they earry all away and spaile ‘them of them wealth , 


u 
rz 


transporting all mto them own nalrve co 
mith the Jews, the case u farre duffirent, for where the 
Jems ore ance km Uy receaved, they mike. firm resa- 
hon never to depart fram thence, seeing they hove 
ny proper plac. of thar own , and so they are always 
with thar 4 20ds im the eaties where they live, a 
perp toal benchet to all payments "* 

Manassch goes on to quote Holy Wnt, to 
show that to “seek for the Peace and to 
“pray for the peace of the city whither yc 
arc led captive,"{ was from remote times a 
Joyal duty enjomed on Jews , and so he makes 
perhaps another pomt against that thorough- 
going bistonan of our day, who would have 

isposed of the People and the Book, th. 
Jens and the Old Testament together, in the 
course of a niagavine aructe ‘Lo prove that 
uncompromnifg loyalty has among Jews 
the added force of a rehgious obligation, 
Manasseh mentions the fact that the ruling 
dynasty 1s always prayed for by upstanding 
congregons m every Jewish place of wor- 
ship, and he makes hutory give tts evidence 
to show that this ts no mere hp loyalty, but 
that the obligation has been over and over 
‘again (atthfully fulfilled, He quotes numer 
‘aus instances in proof of this , beginning from 
the me, 900 years 1 Cm, when the Jerusalem 
Jens, High Vuest at their head, went forth 
to defy Alexander, and toown staunch alieg:- 
ance to discrowned Darwus, till those recent 
civil wars in Spain, when the Jews of Burgos 
manfully held thet city against the conqueror, 
Henry of Lranstamaie, m defence of ther 
conquered, but lege lord, Pedro ¢ 

Ot all the amply silly landers, such, forin 
stance, as the hneading Passover biscuits wth 
the blood of Chnshan children, from which 
hus people had suffered, Manasteh disposes 
shortl), with brief and distinct demal, pert: 
nently remindmg Enghshmen, however, that 
the he absurd accusations crop up ip the 


* From “Decora Conmoewesite of Kaglesd * 
4 Jeemabee ae 2 Yo 
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early history of the Church, when the “very 
same ancient scandalla was cast of old upon 
the innocent Chnstians ” 

Wath the more senous, because less abso 
Jutely untruthful charge of“ usury,” Manasseh 
deals as boldly, urging even no extenuating 
plea, but frankly admutting the practice to be 
“mfamous” But characteristrcally, he pro- 
ceeds to express an opimon, that “masmuch 
28 no man is to give his goods to 
another, so 1s he not bound to let st out but 
for lay ‘own occasions and profit,” “only,” 
and thts he adds emphatically— 

“Tt must be done with moderation, that the 
‘de not ding oresorbitint —. The tac ‘Seay 
tare, which usuty with hom that ax not oft 
same religion, forbuls absolutely the robbing of all 
ten, whatsoever religion they be of In our aw it 
184 greater sinne to rob or defraud « stranger, thin 
uf T'dud it to one of my owne profession, a Jew i 
bound to shew his chanty to all men, he bath 4 
Precept, not to abhone an Idumean or an Egyptian , 
and yet another, that he shall love and protect a 
stranger that comes to hive in kus and If ‘notnith- 
standing, there be some that do contrary to nus, they 
do x not as Jewes amply but as wicked Jewes * 

‘The Appeal made, ast could scucely fat! 
to do, a profound impression , an impression 
which was helped not a httle by the presence 





and character of the pleader And the whole 
question of the return of the Jews to Laghinil 
‘was presently submitted to the nation for ity 


The clergy were dead against the measure, 
and, it 15 said, “raged like fanatics aganst the 
Jews as an accursed nation.” And then it 
was that Cromwell, true to his highest con 
victions, stood up to speak m their defenc.. 
On the ground of policy, he temperatuly 
urged the desirabilty of adding thrifty, law 
respecting, and enterpnsing citizens to the 
national stock , and on the higher ground of 
duty, he passi ly pleaded the unpopular 
cause of ieligious and social toleration. He 
deprecated the principle that, the claims of 
monality being satisfied, any men orany body 
of men, on the score of race, of ongin, or of 
rehgion (“tnbal mark” had not at that dete 
been suggested), should be excluded from 
full fellowship with other men, “I have 
never heard a man speak so splendidly in my 
lif,” 18 the recorded opimen of one of the 
audience, and it 1 a matter of intense regret 
thit_this famous speech of Cromwell's has 
not been preserved. Its eloquence, however, 
failed of effect, so far as ita whole and im 
mediate object was concerned. The gates 
were no more than shaken on their rusting 
hinges—not quite yet were the people freely 
to “pass through.” 

‘The decimon of the Council of State was 
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deferred, and some authonties even allege 
that 1t was presently pionounced against the 
readmussion of the Jews to England. The 
Anown and avowed favour of the Protector 
sufficed, nevertheless, to tnduce the few Jens 
who had come with, or in the tran of, Ma- 
nasseh to remain, and others gradually, and 
by degrees, and without any especial notice 
‘Deing taken of them, ventured to follow The 
creaking old gates were certainly ajar, and 
wider and wider they opened, and famnter and 
famter, from fnetion of unrestramed inter- 
course, grew each dull rust and stan of 
prejudice till that good day, within ving 
memones, when the barne:s were dcfinitely 
and altogether Mung down And on their 
Tuiny anew and healthy human growth sprang. 
quickly up, “tiking root downnards, and 
beaung fruit upwards, spieuling wide 
enough im its vigorous luxuniince to cose up 
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all the old bad past And by this time tt has 
happily grown impervious to any wanton un- 
fnendly touch which would thrust 13 kindly 
shade aside and once again lay those ugly 
nuns brre 

Manasseb, however, lhe so many of us, 
had to be content to sow seed which he was 
destined never to sce mpen His petitions 
were presented in 1655, his “Vindiere Judea 
rum” was completed and handed 1n some tune 
1m £656, and in the early winter of 1657, 0n hig 
journey homewards, he died Hs mission 
had not fulfilled atself in the complete trum 
phint way he had hoped, but life “ fulfils 
itself in miny ways,” and one part at any 
rite, perhaps (he most important part of the 
Hebrew prophets charge, had been both 
poeticilly and prosucally camied out by this 
seventeenth centuty Dutch Jew He had 
“hited up a standaid for his people” 

AALIE MAGNUS 


“LET LOVE ABIDE” 


Ja the gredeay at Revel Wan ane cat Wignmews dip 21 yoy ongras Unponstie “Yet love tide” 


I STF the house in dieams, and know the chum that Inunts etch silent room 
Where Tcly s bewuues smile and glow, and tnunyph in unmaital bloom , 
And old dead loves and joys of yore come bick to live ther hives once more 


Deep tn the ivy on the wills the peacock sinks his purple bicast , 
he place is full of wild bud-cally, anil prcons coo themselycs to rest, 
While tuncfully, through rush and brake, the sticimlets tickle to the lake. 


Across the long grey terrace swceps the subtle scent of oringe fl ywers, 
And through the stately portal creeps 2 sigh from honeysuckle bowers, 
Jo blend, mm chambers dun and vast, with fatnter sweets of summers past. 


Do shadows of the days of old still Inger m the garden ways?] 
Long hidden, deep bencath the mould, thcy found a rg of other days, 
And faith, and hope, and memory clng about that simple wedding nog 


It bears a posy quaint and sweet (and well the graven letters werr), 
“ Let love ibide,"—the words arc meet for those who pay love’s endless prayer , 
‘The old heart language, sung or sighed, for ever speaks, “Let love abide * 


Oh, noble mansion, proud and old, and bevutifal m shade or shine, 
Age after age your walls enfoid the treasures of an ancient linc! 
‘And yet—let time take all the 1cst, of love abade, for love 15 best 


SARAH DOUDNEY, 


THE LAW OF LIFE IN CIIRIST JESUS. 
By az Rev A GOODRICH 


AND the’ many shades of meaning in 
which the term law 1s usea we my 
Sistngish two the legal and screntiic The 
oe ee ala ale 


“the laws of our country,” in which the word 
Jaw designates 2 tule set forth by authority 
and enforced by sanctions, The scientific 
meaning we have in such phrases as the “ laws 
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of nature, m which the word law designates 
an observed oriler of facts, on + force regularly 
operung — J oth meanings unite in the adea 
of re,ul uty or uniformity 

A careful reuding of the seventh and ughth 
ehpters of the I pistle to the Romans will 
dh clase. the fact thit the apostle, possibly 
unconsciously, used the term lew in both 
these senses When he speaks of the Jaw 
of Moses he uses the term Jaw mmifistly n 
1ts Ic,al sense 
tind then a law that when I would do good 
evil 35 present with mc’ he uses the worl 
Taw in tts sexuntific sense = L here 18 novsuch 
utter nec set forth by authority and enforced 
by sanctions 18 when we would do gocd evil 
¥ plescnt with us out there 1s this order of 
fiets constintly recurrin, — Lins presenes of 
evil when we would do g291 35 1m ceitun 
conditions, s0 mich the cstablshed order so 
much the regular succession of thrags that 
wemy clit yyw Por the lawof the 
sp nt of hfe im Chist Jesus hath made ne 
fruc from the lw of sin and death ,* an these 
words aun we have the tom law uscd in its. 
scientific sens Tt cammot be here uscd in 
ats Ie gal sense, for ie wis quite conti uy to 
the tpostte s thou,ht to call uke law of Moses, 
ali of hfe ind free w he was in speaking 
of the Vasuc liw, he would never have 
spoken of tt 8 alaw of sm ind death = The. 
suientifi meunng of the term lim gives the 
sense of the passrge Lhe Tin of the spnit 
of hfe im Christ Jesus, 7¢, the iegulu oder 
of tits which the spit of hfe in Chust 
Jesuy calls into cxistence, hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death + ¢, the regular 
orda <f fiels which the power of sin ind 
dcuh calls mto existence The higher suy er 
natural force cf the gospel regultily operat 
img im the chrection of hic, hath made me 
fee fiom the lower force of sin, 1¢,ululy 
opaating m the ducction of deh She 
Taher Law has sub ordin ued the lower lw 

Ahe apostle thus puts forth the govpel 1s 
an instinee of the gic it pines; hk which holds 
ull bung in Life wd order, vi, the opus ation 
of lrw ind the subor linuion of the low by 
the higher Tim Ly this prmapl niture 
mamtuns its ey gmstte balance wnd beautiiul 
cider I scry drop of wile is am canmple 
of cutun chemi laws subordinatms cu 
tain mechamied laws Lyery plant and every 
amunt mimtun ther bang by the higher 
Jaw of their life subordinating certun mech 
meal and chemicul laws Our cuvihs ition 
advances only 1s we come to know the liws 
environing us, ind become expeit in rdjust 
ing amd subordinating them so as to produce 


But when ¢,, he says, ‘1 J 
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new and useful results. The great trun 
of citdisation, the steam engine, be it m p 
peling the ship or speeding n+ with the 
train, Is but a human combination of mecha 
nical and dy namical laws, so as to subordinate 
and so fir free the vessel or train from the 
first law of motion, or the ss inerti@of muter 
Tn like manner the spintud. hfe 3s manta 
Uy the sabordination of the Lywat fay of sin 
by the ingher law of the spuitot hfe tn Christ 
-SUs 


But to be more expheit The cirth 1¢e- 
volving round the sun has he all bod cs 
revolving 1ound a centre, 1 tendency to fly 
off from ats centre, which doing 1t would go 
cvtshing though the heavens destroying and 
bemg destroyed. But from the destructive 
power of this centnfugal force the euth w 
mule fiee by the operution of tnothcr force 
the ccnteipetal, which draws the uth to tty 
contre Lhe hfe of the euth 1 thus main 
tancd by the subordinttion of onc lay to 
awothr = Lhe tendency of min a to fly off 
from the orbit of duty to which God bs 
appointed lum which to man 15 to the euth 
woull be darkniss and destruction to sclf 
and to otheis Lut when man comes undu 
the attricting power of Christ Jesus the sun 
of m,btcousncss, another foice, the epuit of 
If comes into regular oper ition in his being, 
subordinating hus n tural tendency and keep 
ing him in the appointed orbit of hiv bein, 
« Lhe law of the spmt of life m Christ Jesus 
hath mide hin free fio the lw of sin and 
deuh * 

Lrom this view of the Christian Inf. some 
things follow Jt 15 plan therefiom thit the 
Ife in Chist Jusus tw one of fres fom from 
the hwy of sin” freedom not from the tLmp- 
tations to sin not from being overtiken in 
the fiult but from the lay of sin the dommt, 
leguhi operation of sin We so spetk in 
amalojous cases A uistased man 1 lices 
homsclf unde the cuc ot the physician who, 
contuving to bring cutun hws of heding 
into play, makes the man fice fiom the lw 
ot disewse and dexth The min, it known, 
is still very teeble he 25 subject now ind 
then to tain.cs of pun, perhaps he as wtlacke L 
by sli,ht forms of the disease, nevertheless, 
the disease being arrested, ind the order of 
heath bung opcritive within him, so thu in 
duc time he will be petieetly hewthy, he is 
nightly pronounced to be cared, feed in ths 
putcular, fiom the lew of diserse tnd death 
So thou,h in the soul ol min, munited by 
the spt of If m Christ Jeous, thie is t 

werknoss mn the atiainmntot spuitual 
bruce, thou,h by temptation from within or 
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a ithout, he may be overtyxen im the 
¢ man nevei theless, his mortal disease 
arrested, and the forces of 
health bem m regular play within him, is 
free from the law ofmn and death = In due 
tumc, through the operation of the law of hfe 
he will be absolutely free fiom all spustual 
werkness, and picsented faultless before the 
presence of Chusts glory, he will for eva 
more do the will of the Father with the case 
and complctencss of perfect spintual heuth 
and stiength 
It tho follows from the view before us 
that the fu in Christ Je us 1s most orderly 
he wind blowcth where it histeth, soiscvery 
one that 1s born of the Spint’” “Hivng 
predestintted us unto the rdopton of chil 
dten by Jesus Chnst to himself according to 
the good plezsure of His will From these 
ind simu pissages, some hive drawn in 
ferences conttary to the view of the Chnstrin 
Ife now befcre us hey have spoken of 
Gods worling m the hinglom of pee w 
ime,ula and cipraious — They hive con- 
fomde | sovere gaty with arbitrariness, the 
gool phase of Gods will with capnce 
Ths confisicn cf thought h1s mvolved them 
an scious practical e101 such ag standing 
outside the kingdom wtmy, for some greit 
Scion OF some exciting Service, OF Some 
unus ial experience, or some wondrous wive 
of spuiteyl influence which should bear them 
irresistiblyinto the hmgdom The view of 
the Chiist in life ay the law ot the spint cf 
hfe m Chiist Jesus relules dl such This 
view 15 not ¢} poscu to those Scriptures which 
teach thit the life in Chnist is supernztura 
mysterious sovcei,n but fiom the lift in 
Christ Jesus it does vigorously cxclude the 
notions of ciprice and urcgulauty  Sutely 
the kingdom of 41 1c no less orderly thin 
the kingdom of nuure In both there 1 the 
wid that Lloweth whee at histeth there are 
yhenoment whose law 1s not yet Lnown by 
us, but that these phenomena hive their law, 
thut the wind ¢,, m both lingdoms his rs 
law, fow will teny’ hae 1 1 umforu ty of 
order, a rcguluity ef mnencein the kingdom 
of gi co us well a5 in the ] madom of nuure 
Tt m ather we would win the crown, we must 
stirve Tewfull) If in either we would be 
freed fiom the lin of dewth, it must be by 
the operation of the nw of he 1f we would 
Decome min in Christ Jesus healthy and 
VigoTous we must bretthe + pure atmosphae 
of praycr, we must feed duly upon the bread 
of life, wc must tthe liberal cxcreise in gourd 
works If we ncglect these Jans our spintud 
man can no more be healthy md vigorous 
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than can our phy sicil man af we ful to brethe 
pure wtmosphere and to eat wholesome 
food Delicied ftom the hw of Moses, we 
are thus in decpest chvimest sense under law 
Our gospel cstiblishes hw It 1s the 
perfect lawofhberty — Its the low of the 
spurt of Ife in Chist Josus freeing us fom 

the ew of am ant eath 

And becwse the life in Chit Jo as ss thus 
under law itis most secure and serene If 
out life in Christ wore m any mersute subject 
to cyprice how could we have any sense of 
secuntv? I once heud a scientific fiend 
spetk m the yn usts of science something Lhe 
the following —When in the punut of 
serence, I sce thit the infimtely complex 
phenomena of nature are held and ruled by 
Jaws invamble in thar operition, when I see 
thtt even seis of phenomena, which at fist 
sight appewed most irr.,ular, are found upon 
closer obstivition to bi also under liw, 
when 7 observe how sucly and eax tly, wath 
out one hans brcadth of devituon the same 
phenoment arc repcrued under the sime 
cucumatinces, when thus I sce onder, unt 
formity, invariability in dl the workmgs of 
natune, { have great calm wd confidence for 
the excnient of chmce a constant source of 
few, » chranitd Thi witness 5 tue 
there 15 indeed % perce coming fiom the 
hnowlkedge of the divine order of nature, 
espeaaiily when we recognise in the laws of 
nite not the oy crition of an mpusonil 
force but the te ular working of the He wenly 
Lather who works in the same way ul 
throu,h the ages beews what He hy once 
done his ben best done and cannot be 
vncndcd, ind son the sume cucum tines 
must sf Yun and ajun wd jet wun be 
icpaated 

Now we hase scen thit the yo tie in 
spraking of the Chitstrin Itc ws the lw of 
the spirit of lfc in Chri t Jesus uses the 
term Taw acconlin, to sccntific u we for 
uniformity of opuiuon After the munner, 
therefore, of the «entific fend we m y sy 
When we observe that all through the Chis 
tin 2,5 the invuriwble result of 1 soul bung 
umtud by a livin, {uth to Jesus Christ, 1 1s 
1cceiving the forgiveness of sius and the spirit 
of life, when wc also obscrve that this 4 mit 
of life m the soul of incn ever works most 
unvoinily in the ducction of fiecing the soul 
from sin and death, when we still further 
observe thet ths spint of life works in the 
soul with cver incrcasmg powcr, slowly and 
with some checl 5, it may be, yet surcly ind 
perustently tiking deeper and set decjer 
hold of the bemg, when we thus obsrve 
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uniformity, continuity in the workings of 
God's grace, we 2lso have calm and con- 
fidence, for the element of chance, 2 con- 
stant source of fear, 1s elimmated from our 
spiitual hfe. We have a very b sense 
of security and serenity, We now see that it 
15 contrary to law that he that believeth 
should perish, and according to law that he 
that believeth should have everlasting Ife, 
contrary to law that sua should reign over him. 
that hath the spnt of fe, and according to 
Jaw that he that hath the spurt of life should 
abulc for cvcr. “Sm shall not have dominion 
over you, for ye ave not undcr law but under 
gracc," said the apostle, meaning by law the 
Mosat. law. But using the term law in the 
sense before us, we may say, Sin shall not have 
dominion over you, for m the deepest, divinest 
sense ye are under law, because uncer grace. 

Lrom the view of the Christian life befor. 
us, it follows also that union with Christ 1s 
absolutcly necessary unto Ife The law of 
the spuit of life 1 in Christ Jesus. Imagine 
a ciclethat circle, however, 15 vaster fir 
ahan most imagine—filled with the grace and 
truth, the spuit and power of Christ Jesus 
Its only within this circle that the lin ‘ol the 
spuit-hic custs and operates If a pcson 
will stind outside this cucle, as every one 
docs who rejects Christ's truth and grice, he 
stanils outside the swecp of the blussud law 
of lift, and how can Ix hve? Ifa parson 
anter the circle, as every one docs in the 
qeasiic in which he reccives the truth and 
gtree ot Chust, he comcs uncer the power of 
the law of if, and how can he die? ‘This 
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requirement of faith in Christ Jesus in order 
to our commg under the power of the law 
of the sprit of life, ws no requirement which 
‘may or may not be dispensed with ; it 15 no. 
clever expedient or happy thought to meet an 
emergency. It 1s 2 law emstent in and 
flowing out of the very nature of the case, 
just as it is a law that we have physical hfe 
only as we dwell m and breate the atmo- 
sphere. Death to the unbeliever 15 not an 
arbitrary penalty , xt 18 a direct consequent, a 
necessary effect of his unbelief. If we enter- 
tain the hope of the salvation of the righteous 
pagan, it 15 because cither m tlus life they 
discerned and received the truth with which 
Christ Jesus identified himself, when he said, 
“1 am the truth,” or because in the world to 
come the truth 1s preached to and received by 
such spirits in prison He who believes in 
the ultimate salvation of every indiwiduil 
soul, misses, rt seems, the significance of 
miny facts, but he appreciates the order of 
facts or law that binds salvation to the soul's 
union with Chist, since he afhrms that every 
soul will be saved, becauso all who do not 
here, will hereattascccive Christ Jesus, he 
Jw of hfe being thus inseparable fiom Christ, 
God ty not hash or severe in publishing the 
word, which really cxsts whether Ele publish 
itor not, “ He that beheveth on the Son hath 
everlasung life, und he that bcheveth not the 
Son shall not see lifi.” Phe promse ane the 
wiring are both of the gospl As 51% 
Browning— 
1 spoke 38 
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LIFE AND LETTERS BY TIIE SEA-SIDE. 
By “ SHIRLCY.” 
WL—THE QULST TOR 1H OSMUNDA. 


you D not help ashing myself, as I 

mmontuted the hillaide this mornng—Is at 
possible that hfe can be more perfect any 
wl cic than itis among thee Westain Islands 
dutng the summer and autumn months? I 
am staying a1 2 little inn which looks out 
across the stormy sound where the fugitive 
Tauce was driven by stress of weather into 
his cnemy’s stronghokl—as we learn from 
that altogether dehghtful and authentic 
lustory, © Lhe Lord of the Isles,” We have 
etn secently assured by Mr, Matthen Arnold 
that Sn Walter's poem 1s not poetry, and tht 
it 18 only old-fashioned people withuut any 
ca for music who can admne the jingle of 
hi» rough and ready rhymes, Surely, this 1s 
the merest fatuity of cntiuum. Fam certain 


at Ikast that every yachtsman and fisherman 
will tell us that the run fom Skye to Anan 
in the I ouith Canto1s one of the breeziest bits 
cof writing im the language , that nowhere else 
hus the Joy and gladness and sparkling mern- 
ment of “Ol Occan” been more rhythim- 
cally rendered. And I should ke to know 
whee we shall find stronger and, more 
diamatic action than at the interview 11 the 


Jold gistle over yonder, betneen the «ged 


Abbot’of Iona anc the outlawed hing — 


* De Tiruce thy svensk gious blow 
‘Hath at God? ale ar dain thy foe— 


(Parmiastared yet by begh * 
T'blct thet, abd thou slut be Blest! 
‘We had our trout rods with us; but fishing 
was only a subordmate and mecidental sport 
to-day we were in quest of nobler game 
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The old Ross shire shepherd had solemnly has stolen the only root of Woodsut Ayper~ 
assured us while we were smoking a pipe in 4orea m a county escapes scotfree What 1s 
the hamess-room the day before (it was a a hare ora pheasant mote or les m com- 
wild day of wind and rain, and we had patson with a crested lustrea or a plant of 
tumed the harness-room mto a smoking- Cys/opteris montana? When we nationalise 
room fro temp), that the great Osmunda the jand we shall, I suppose, have neither 
Regalis was to be found in profusion within decr nor hate, grouse nor phuwsant, and 
five miles of the mn door. ‘There was a when in addition we have cut down our last 
stream in the heart of the hulls along which wild rose and uprooted our last {urn, we shall 
it grew in thichcts—1s high as a man’s head, have reached a dead level of duiness that 
he saul His directions were rather mdcfinite, cannot i any direction, it 16 to be hoped, 
and his Gaehe abnormally vague; but we prove obnoatous to republican sunplity. 
could not doubt that somewhere among the —_In the mevtime, howcver, in the 1inoter 
hills round abort—two feet, or four fect, or islands the Osmunda conunues to flounsh, 
BIN fect Ingh—the Royal Fern was to be and, mspired by the shepherd's nurative, we 
found. To some of us the news that this started thy moruing on 2 voyage of discovery 
noble plant, which m a few yeus will be as The long sea loch or fiord 15, perhrps, the 
rare as the Great Auk, if not as extinct as the most attractive and characteristic {crture of 
Dodo, might be seen im a state of nature our Atliotic seiboud. Bnilbantly blue, it 
within easy walking distance, wus gieat news, winds amonz purple heather or greenest 
and caused such a thrill of excitement as the bracken. Thus 1s a bracken country—trom. 
discovery of a big nugget causes toa colony the water cdge to the hill top we wale 
of Austiahan or Cahfornian diggers. In this though a forest of fem. ‘Ihe twf benerth 

e of grandmotherly legislation, when the thc wavy branches 1 short and swict, anil 

ome Secretary has become a sort of head here the blue hare burrows and the curlew 
muse, and we aie dniled without muy nests. ‘bhe whaup, indeed, is the geuur dns 
or pity into virtue and happiness, I am Noglit by night, f we are wahcfisl, we hua its. 
astonished that a Bill to protect wild flowurs, mclancholy wail, 2 wail in which alt the pr- 
and to punish their unscrupulous encmics, thetic Jonchncss of solitary places tinds voice, 
has not becn thought of There 1s a statute © Dla wild buck Watts from feamy Uy ule” 
for the protection of wild birds, and, between and the rabbits scuttle past out tut. Bulow 
ourslves, wild birds are by no means so us the water 1s enchantingly blue and breezy, 
innocent as wild flowers Gulls, solan geese, and when we reach the summit the great Ben, 
herons, and various other sea and water More range opens away to the Atlantic. 
fowl have prodigious appetites, and when We keep to the lull path that leads to the 
they get among a shoal of young fry work upper loch. It skuts the moor, crossing 
wholesale havoc, Suill the Act 1s .1good one miny a deep gorge where the bun leaps 
only I should like to see it catended. ‘he irom ledge to ledge, and where, among birch 
brute who shot the last Great Auk on our and hazel bushes, and the red buries of the 
coast cannot have been more hopelessly mountain ash, the pensive Lady 1 ern spreads 
wicked than the wretches who extirpated the fan-like her drooping fronds. 


Kullamey fern. The bones of the Great Auk © Where the copetwood 1s the st 
may still be seen m our museums (the skele-« Fee 
Tbare tie Lady Bara grows strongest * 


ton 16 as costly a ranty as an Aldine or an 
Elzevir), but what a splendid fellow he must There are oak and beech and filmy ferns 
have been in the water—through which he - besides, and wonderful pitches of green and 
could dive with the ease that a swallow wings | yellow and orange moss, a black cock 
ite way through the wr! Tt 1s a thousand jrushes up hike @ rocket, a spotted snake 
pities that the Act for the Protection of Wild | steals anay among the stones, but we search 
rds came a few years too late, and after he / in vain for the Osmunda, Has our shepherd, 
bad been finally worried out of existence. | with hi natural Gaelic affalilty, und Celtic 
But unless some such Act as I suggest 1s! anmety to please, sent us on a wild-soose 
speedily passed, we shall be familar with the | chase after all? 
Osmunda and ‘its Lindred only as we are| One of us knows of a pcrenmal spring 
fami with the Great Auk and the Dodo. | among the heather , and there, on a natural 
The poacher who 1s found on the pubhc j terrace that taces the cloud capped Ben 
highway with a bare or a pheasant up hi] Mote, we lunch toyally on whisky and oat 
coat sleeve 13 sharply pumshed—as he | cake—a few marmalade sandwiches being 
deserves to be, no doubt, but the rascal who | provided for the weaker bicthren. It a the 
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unexpected that always happens, says Lord 
Beaconsfield , and it 18 quite true that the 
big moments of hfe are not announced before- 
hand, or ushered m by any prelmmary 
Aourish of trumpets. There ts no overture 
to our opera, no prologue to our play When 
Jeast looked for, what we had vamly and 
eagerly pursued steals quictlyin We had 
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destructon! A mad world, my masters! 
But on this Osinunda question I go, as it 
bappens, with the mayonity.” 

Up tui this moment the morning had been 
bieathlessty calm, and even our most invete- 
sate angler was content to leave his rod in 
its cover. But now clouds have gathered, 
and a fresh breeze 13 msing. The tempt- 


been on this very spot before, more than | mg change of weather 1s, of course, ine- 


once, we were satisfied that no fein rarer 
than a marsh or a mountain lastrea was to 
be found m the neighbourhood , and all at 
‘once, a5 we sauntesed about with pipe and 
cigar—io the Osmunda! One or two dwarf 
ash plants were growmg along the open 
sticam,, but following them into the copse- 
wood which fringes the burn, whcre it dashes. 
through a cleft an the hillside, we came upon 
at at Last in all its glory © We had seen it at 
Muchioss; we had seen it at Derren, we 
had seen 1¢ at Oronsay , but we had never 
seen anything he thy, Ay we picked our 
way up the slippery starrcase wf fairly met 
aboe our heads In this inviolate solitude, 
where, since the creation of the world, it had 
Probably never been disturbed, st bad at- 
tamud positively tree like dimensions, It 
Was possible now, as we gacert at the glorious 
sweep of its spreading branches, to under- 
stand the enthusiasm which it has roused. 
‘The poor Auk has left the world without ever 
an elegy, but cven of the Osmunda should 
finally perish by the hands of musecrable 
Cockneys, it has lined long enough for fame 
It 1s enshrined in impenshable poetry, pre- 
served in some of the most monumental verse 
that even Wordsworth has wittten. 


“Lower 01 » vir werd too fur, 

1 wer to be ivided trom the plate 

‘Gu woe ht, oF te be Tele lee 
wa gan be sols "Aan such the 





rn and fawers, and 
tel uf the que Os 
1 Vent Tevet a6 eta tie 
(Ow Gaavsmen's beh tt 

OF Grecsan bivok, or Lady 
Sele outgaay Up tin! abuar of 


Tinnk of that! Is not that Immottahty? 
Was fuer epitaph ever composed for poet's 
‘Liuta or Beatrice or Lycidas? What great 
general of statesman or orttor would not be 
hippy to be so cummemorated ? 

“Ah,” said one of om party, who has a 
tancy for being m the minonty, “1 detest all 
your popula favourites, It scems to me 
that you are bewttched—the victims of some 
Mahgn enchantment. What a spectacle at 
this very moment do we present to 2 scan- 
dalised and astonished universe! Our high 
Abbot of Unreason |—and the whole com- 
maunity, lke @ pack of frantic Moenads, danc- 

swing and pipmg and fddlmg after bum to 










smtible, and we clamber up the hillside 
tothe loch We are just in time. Scarcely 
has the boat been launched before the big 
trout begin to bite. We duift along the 
northern shore within a cast of the med 
rocks, which re sheet fiom the water, 
Among the huge bouklers which cover the 
bottom, and occastonally show above the 
surface, the sweetest and gamest of the loch 
trout he. ‘The breeze hay risen to a gale, and 
dehcate steering 2s requred But Angus 
knows his ground, and we work back and 
forward in firstiate style—at evcry second 
or third cast raising a good-sized trout, 
which, as often as not, swallows the fly (a 
Zulu 1s as deadly as any) with hungry avacty. 
An hour or two of such fishing in a wild 
Highland loch m a gale of wind (with an 
occasional $ca-trout whire the swollen strani 
enters the loch) 1 about as good a time as 
a modest-minded angler can Uesire. 

‘Then we walk home in 4 beatified twir 
light—Angus bemg dispatched across the 
hill with some of the biggest fish—for these 
mountamn trout should be cooked and eaten 
without delay. ‘The homeward talk an the 
twilght turns, as 1s meet, upon trout und 
flies and ferns. Is a Zulu or a worm fly the 
deadhest Ine? Would Mr. Ruskin be good 
enough to supply a new classihcation for terns 
aswoll as foi flowers? Can anything be more 
absurd than the present system—which puty 
the beech and the oak and the common 
polypody together? 1s the passion fo: ferns, 
hike the passion for mountans, of modern 
growth? Was not the biachen once a sacred. 
flowei—regarded with 9 certain mysterious 
awe? Who xs the old heibalmt who de- 
clates that its root, boiled in oil, * makes 
very profitable ointments to heal wounds,” 
and 1s, moreover, “ good for them that have 
all ”? How much 1s fancy and how 
much « Act in the legend that on one night 
only of the year was its mystic seed made 
visible to mortais? And stay—is not this 
the very mght when the miraculous vision 
was vouchsafed ? 

But os St Joka’s mysterious ny 
Sacred : 


so many Lazard qe 
‘The hose mln, frat to hums ge 
‘Contees, the myntic turn seed tall.” 


PASSING MORVEN. 
aly 31,18 


DOWN Mulls dark sound, fiom port to port, 
‘The vessel holds upon her « ty 
Lom green Lochaline » wooded shore, 
Io yonder castle crownid bay 


And sent, mid 1 motley thong 
Of drangers on hes dech I atind 
Watching, with thoughts annttu ible, 

The glory of the gliding land 


O land of Morven! devrer fur 
To me than foure t spot of carth 

O land on which my ees first lool ¢@, 
Ane Lind that gave my fathers buth 


Scummung to day thy winding shores 
‘Althou,h ww through a haze of tears, 
‘feu! new thy wondrous spell 
Rich hew tom of a hundred yerrs 


T see the hirk-crowned sward of Kicl 
The old grey eross against the shy 

“The ewiward ordered grassy graves, 
“Where holy generations lie 


Taeem to see in visions fair, 
‘The sumaer Sua Trys long ago 

‘The itth church—his kangly head 
Stooping Lo pass als lintel low 


Theve the old, familia sonnds 

Fait broke but did not mir the calm 
‘The clear sweet } ping of toe 1 rt 

The plunnve eudence of the Ps In 


But put the shores of Achabeig, 
By orig, Dhncian,— \chnthww— 
By Srvary a beach and woo fed hnotl 
‘We swittly sweep, and nenret draw 


To where, the madmott channel revel el, 
Bleet inary I behold once more 

The doable giblis, flanked with tree, 
Ue gleaminy atch above the door 


‘And eviv «pot on which I gaze, 
Trom sindy beach to cuin topped Bea, 
Tstands and cotta, helds and buns, 
Garcon Fungus Inll, the beidge, the ylun 


All —ul—to dry but «perk to me, 
‘Of that bught put for ever Ad, 

Of hum whos presence havats them al 
A your past numbered wath the dead, 


Lo—the “ Grey Tslen!"—our puddles fore 
Through rushing (1s a track of foam 
The sullen shores of Mull are gained, 
And T once mote hav. lost my home 
JOUN MACLEOD 


MEN AND MOUNTAINS. 
Short Chiptus of Sores Jrstory 


GOME years ago 1 fell into a crevasse on 
the Mer de Glacc—not at all a plice 
where such accidents usually occur With 
me were my son, a pupil, and a guide, and 
we had foregathered mith a pleasant party —a_ 
Fiench gentleman, well known not only at 
Chamonix and Geneva, but im London, as a 
pamtat of Alpine scenery, his daughter, who 
had alreidy been up Mont Blinc, a young 
lady friend of hers, and 2 donne, The guide 
with the young men was a bttle ahead, I 
talking to the Frenchman came next, the 
girls were in the rear, when suddenly we 
Acud 4 sercam, and looking round saw only 
two girls gesticulating wildly Of course we 
rushed bach, and as f1an I saw the donne ap 
parently sinking into the earth. An mstant 
moie, and I was up to the hips im the same cre 
vasse into which she had fallen. Fortunately, 
the snow was closely packed, and nerther 
of us &l duough into space but in pulling 


me out they give my weak knee such a 
wench that my mountaincertng wes over for 
that year, and from Chamonix I went by 
dihgence to Geneva, and thence to Gemau 
Herc, during my enforced idleness, I amused 
myself with reading a big ilustiated Swiss 
Instory of Switzerland, ‘The result as given 
m the followmy pages 

Swiss history must always be interesting, 
and just now, when they tell us that Switeer 
land will be the battle field m the next struggle 
between Lance and Germany, and may pos 
sibly at the cnd of that long talked of war 
be divided between those two powers and 
Italy, 1 1 specially interesting to note why 
Burgundy, which was to have been a barrier 
between Fiance and Germany, proved a 
falurc, What 2 difference sucn a barer 
would have made to the culture and progress 
of Lurope! 

Of course it is her mountains that built up 
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Switzerland into what she 1s, that enabled her | three* met and founded the Federaton. 
to hold her own against fearful odds, and to Ali round the lake there are pleasant places, 
become « power in and evcry one has tts history It 1s there, 
Kurope al a an not in the Oberland, that the 
tume when TR, human imterest of Switzerland 1s 
fist- concentrated. Men won't fight 
night for ce fields and morames, 
even merry Swiss boys 
must have food, and 
remember, Mr ‘Lounst, 
2 | \. that some’of the places 
at oi" you s0 much admire— 
pe ne? villages with fields 
=. and houses closc to 
the glaciers cdge"— 
owe, if not their eritenes at least their 
prospenty, to you and those he you Wh), 
‘Chamonia, fot mstance, was barely known—— 
just 2 poor monastery of Bcnedictines, till 
‘Wyndham and Pocock “discovered” it 19 
the Germans call 1739 It 1s cxactly the same in Scotland, the 
n) was the only; great fights with England were fought not up 
acknowledged in the far Highlands, but just where the 
hw. Her moun country 1s hilly enough to help ats defenders 
tains were her without being so bancn as not to give them 
‘bulwarks, but not suthcrent sustenance 


lew a. the imountuns — Swiss fieedom, then, was cradicd on the 
= == that autumn tour shares of the Lake of Luccrne It ts rough 










aa ae ists love to run ground to a man fresh from the Lowcr Rhine 
Lode ot about am or the plains of France, but at 18 not like the 
Opposite Guile $Qwss — frecdom bare rochs and torrcnt-seamed marshes of the 


owes nothing to Valaw. You may go for days without s.eing. 
Gnodclwald, or Zcrmatt, or Chamonix, a snow-peak, and for glaciers, you must got 
“Peaks, passes, and glaciers” are very fine, up the Rig to have a look at them Looking 
and it 15 good to gel a» much of thcm as you | down from hittle Gersau towards Lucerne, 1 
can—they are such a thorough change from } am always reminded of the Patterdale end of 
hogte; but Swiss mdependence was not’ Derwentwater, It 1s not that the mountains 
nursed among them, 2t grew up, thousands | are the same shape. J'ilatus, who blocks up 
ot feet below the snow hne, in the nch hitle | the Lucerne Lake, is hke mmself and none 
valleys of Schwytz, Un, and Unterwalden jelse But leaving Pilatus out, the rest of 
Glaciers 1 hke very much, but I lke men my view has something Patterdaleish about 
detter, and so, my mountaineenng being st What the other arm of the lake—the Un. 
stopped, I decided toend my tour with a few branch, from Brunnen to Fluelen—answers 
gut days somewhere on the Lake of the'to m England I cannot tell you. It » 

‘our Cantons, either at Lucerne itself, or at grander than anything we have to show. 
Geranu, which tli 1817 wasa little mdepin ;Imagine the highest part of the Chfton 
dent canton of some rocks (higher, and with 
1,500 pouls, with a ter- the Sahsbury strata 
riory as big as St sometmes wiklly con- 
James's Park (plus a torted, sometimes car- 
shee of the mountain tied along in nanow 
on each side); or at horizontal bands hike 
Brunnen, where Stauf- courses of buckwork) 
fachet was building continued for some 
the house that made thee miles, with only 
Governor Gessler so one or two ittle gaps, 
angry; o¢ at Sonnen- where a few fields and a 
berg, on the cliff above village and a torrent 
uth, where “ the behind just manage to 
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find room. The Grath side 1s the finer, but, ' tenes at Chur in the Graubunden, at Geneva, 
opposite, where Tell sprang ashore wheri and in the Vals, and it w sigmificant 
they had cut his bonds that he ght stew: tht Switzerland proper should have bécn 
them in the storm, 1t 1s alinost equally grand, Chmstanised not fiom these Welsh or 
though man’s works—the military road run- Romance yarts, but by men from a dis 
ning on to the St, Gothard, which the Swiss tance. Christuumty in those days meant 
made whcn the annexation of Savoy forcucl, monastciies; and very soon the gieit 
them to draw their different cantons together, ' hernutage, kinsiedeln, arose, in uvalry of 
and the new railway which 15 to mect thit that named after St Gall, a5 well as a crowd 
which rans through the St, Gothard tunnel of Iisse1 monasterses, which contived to 
—toke off from its wildness. bimg much of the neaighboutmng county into 

But if you stay about the ake and care dependence on them. Contused, cht 1 sw? 
at all for Swiss history, you will be sure to go Nay, those wee days in which no little 
ahittte farther and see for youself sone of man or little place could stand alone, every- 
the famous battlefields. Why, you cinnot body for piotection’s sake made himself some 
take the homeward lime from Lucerne to stronger man’s vassal, and vassalage to an 
Berne without passing Scmpach, you can bbey was popular for two reasons—firet, 

Pr harly go fiom Zug to Schwytz without sec- the monks were good landlords, neat, bung 
img the Egen Lake, on which 15 men of peace, they did not often 
the pass of Morgarten, —— call out their vassals to do 

It ss an old story, but I battle for them. The Ger 





were 


sbull thy to tell 1t ag un, i 


picking a fewnew facts, 
(new to me, and per 
haps to some of you) 
out of the large volume 
of Swiss history, which 
has been my conso 
lanon dunng these 
tains, 

Switverland at the 
beginning of the four 
teenth century (at least 
that part with which 
we are concerned) was 
under the Counts of 
Habsburg, ancestors of the piesent royal 
family of Austia When we speak of its 
earliest inhabitants, we must not think of 
those Helvetu whom Cesar so mercilcssly 
cut up. ‘They no doubt inhabited the more 
open fiom Bene westward, for m- 
stance. ‘Their pile villages and other remains 
are found abundantly in the great peat-bogs 
tothe east of Bienne Lake. ButSwiss archzo- 
loguts are of opimon, from the absence of 
any traces of man, that great part of what 
I have called the cradle of Switzerland 
was uninhaluted till near the close of the 
fifth century, when Alemanni, flying from the 
Franks, settled here and there where they 
found soil to tll and water to dnnk, A 
century later Christianity was brought amongst 
them by Columbanus and Gallus (St, Gall), 
Insh missionanes, who seem m Swatzerland 
to have had the same fancy for the most 
outlying places which their brethren of 
Tona had im the Highlands. This was long 
after there were bishopnes and fat monas- 





mans, however, 
never s0 rcligrous as 
the Lnglsh or the 
Hanks, and — the 
ieontan never had so 
much power anion 
them as st had clse- 
white Side by side 
with the monasteries 
grew up the nobles— 
many of ther at first 
lay-stewards of some 
monastery; ond a 
good deal of Church 
land passed into ther 
hands The great kingdom of Burgundy, one 
of the fragments of Chulemagne’s huge 
empu, though taking in Savoy and Western 
Switzerland, did not reach so far east as the 
Lake of Luceme, besides, great as 1t was for 
a time, tt was reabsorbed into the German 
Empire less than a hundred and fifty years 
after ts foundation, And, whether it was king- 
dom or empire, of course, from their position, 
these nobles were practically independent of 
it Otho and other emperors might batter 
down the holds of robber-knights along Rhine 
and Danube, but they could not get at Kyburg 
and Lensbeig and Regensberg and suchhhe 
fastnesses On the Wulpelsberg, near Brugg, 
just where the Aar and Reuss meet, lay the 
ruins of the once famous Roman settlment of 
‘Vindonussa, the name 1s still preserved in the 
wretched village of Vindsch. The position 
as strong—the Romans had an eye to stiate- 
gic positions, and one Radbod, brotha of 
Bishop Werner of Strasburg, thought he 
sould build a castle there and become a 
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Count like the rest. He did so (in ror8), 
and named it Habsburg, the hawh's castle. 
Hip descendants were shrewd fellons, who 


managed to keep well with monks and! 
peasants, while taking care to enrich them- ! 


stles, One Rudolf, bom in 1228, found 
himself, by conquests and mtcrmarnages 
(" tu, fehx Austria, nube” was truc even then) 
herr to nearly all Eastern Switzerland One 
of his last annexations was the Uethberg, near 
Zunch, Fretherr Luthold’s stronghold. ‘his 
Luthold looked on Zurich as hus natural 
prey. The Zunchers wanted to place thum 
selves under his protection , but he replied 

“My good fellows, you're in my bands 
already as completcly us fishes are in a net. 
Let me sce you trying to get out, that’s all.” 
So the Zurichers tuned to him of Habsburg, 
and he undcrtooh to be thei licg: lord. 
‘Now Luthold was a great hunter, and always 
went afield with twelve white horscs and 
twelve white dogs, hunting bors and deer 
when he did not, for a change, take to hany- 
ang the Zunchers So Rudolf ‘prepared him 
likewise twelve white horses and twelve white 
dogs and, waiting ull Luthold had got well 
wmto the salley, 1ode up the Uethberg pur- 
sued (by arrangement, of course) hy a large 
body of Zurichers. Fhe warders thought it 
was their master driven home by the yustly- 
an d townsmen; they opencd the gates, 
and Rudolf dashed m, followed indecd by the 
Zurchers—but not as encmies. Very soon 
alter Rudolf was electet Empcior of Gur 
many He owed his clcction mamly to the 
Punce-bishop of Cologne, who had heard of 
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his piety in giving up hi) hoise to a poor 
pnest who was carrying the Saciament to a 
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‘dying man, and who also, no doubt, bad 
head of his chverness and prowess. His 
ison, Albert (murdered at Konigsfetden), was 
2 vety different chatacter. Under him 
‘oppression throve. His stewards (Jagr) 
Gessler at Altorf, Landenberg at Sarnen, 
&c, were cruct tyrants who pre] the 
land for resolt, so that the raring of the 
Habsburgs to the empire was indhrectl the 
cause of Swns freedom Lsen a good 
emperor could not know wi that went on in 
such out-of-the-way corner of the empic, 
and Albert was not a good emperor 
Werner Stauftiche» new howe was ‘the 
last feather on the camel’s back.” “ Whose 
1s this house?” ashed Gessler in a rage. 
“I¢ & wy Loid’s of Austria,” was the meck 
reply, “¥'m only tenant.” “I dont mean 
peasants to build houses without my lewe, 
just as af they were noblemen,” snailed 
Gessler as he role of But Stauffacher’s 
wife had heard it, and she cned. “Why, 
Wormer, you don’t mean to put up with 
that! When thac’s no justice to be had, one 
must help one’s self. Have not you got any 
frends near, in Un or Unterwalden? lor 
God's sake go and look them up, and sce 
what's to becone. What are you men of 
the wountam worth, af we mothers are 10 
bring up our babies to be slaves to the 
foreignei?” So spake Margaretta Herlobig, 
whom the Swiss to thiy day ieverence as 
“the mothe: of the Vedeiation.” If it as 
your lot to be near by on Ascension Day, go to 
the httle chapel on the Tellen-platte, and 
you'll be suie to hear all about her in the 
sermon thats preached 
there 

Of course, Stauffacher 
nent o8, and meeting 
with Walter Furst, of 
Un, and young Arnold 
yon Melchthal, of Un- 
temmalden, bemoaned 
with them the Austrian 
oppression, and they 
agreed to bung each ten 
swe trends to the 
Gruth, the smallest of 
the little gaps which I 
haxe descnbed as lying 
between the cliffs round 
the Un Lake. The 
thuty-three met at mght, 
and swore “to be free 
Ike our fathers , to drive 
out the Vast and ther 
men, but still to hold to the Empue, and not 
to rob the house of Habsburg of it» posses- 
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sions,” This was in December, 1307, and 
by New Year's Day the three Foiest Cantons 
had thrown off the yoke, and, as 
Emperor Albert was murdered in 

1308, they fortunately had 
time to consolidate thei 
freedom. 

Of Tell and his connee- 
tion with the revolt I won't 
ety anything They tell us 
he ws a “myth ,” his auow 
story 13 found alike m old 
Tecland sagas and in tales 
still told among the Kughy 
‘Mythical folks do get mixed 
‘up with true history, King 
Aithur 15 doubtful, but 
there 1s no doubt about 
the long strugzle between 
Buton and Saxon with 
which lis name > con 
nected Some say Wilham 
Wallace 15 a myth, others, 
like Mr. Freeman, give us a 
Wallace so unhke him we 
used to believe in that we'd 
rather have none. The 
matter of Fell seems very 
uncertam , the cluef fact in 
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walden men, and 400 men of Un, seemed 
such a handiul against Leapold’s. 20,000, 
Just beyond the fiontie: they wue 

met by tifty banished Schwstaus 

who had begged to be al- 
lowed to Join m the eapedi- 
tion, but hid been thrust 
asule with the reply “Bee 
cause dint thicatens we 
must not, thecfore, break 
our laws” ihese now did. 
good service Ihey showed 
the enemy's whecrbouts, 
and led the way to a vist 
pile of rocks anil tree- 
trunks which they had 
made above the natrowest 
part of the piss On came 
the Austuan host, all order 
lost for only two Amights 
could mde abreast, and the 
foot who formed the rear 
never thed to kecp rank; 
when suddenly on the heads 
of the foremost it rained 
tocks and trees, and amd 
the wild confusion the fifty 
outliws, quickly followed 
by the rest, 1ushed down 


~ 
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Ty favom is that the the hillsule, laying about 
chapel was founded only “cb Ihre Stone them with Lill hook, axe, 
‘one gencration after the and that speually Swiss 
date given for his death. Myth or no weapon, the “morning star.” There was 


myth, the Swiss have shown their regard 
for Sctuller’s drama by putting up in huge 
gold letters on the Wytenstein, an insa- 
Iated crag at the opemng of the Un Lake, 
Dem Sanur Tills dre Urkantone, 1859. 
‘The Empire now passed out of the Habs 
Dunguis’ hands, and so, in 1335, it was 
Archduke Leopold (the Counts had nyen m 
rank) who gathered great army, not only 
oft his own lands, but fiom Schaffhausen, Zug, 
Aargau, Luccine, &c , and laid his plans for 
asimultaneous invasion of the Forest Cantons 
fiom three several pomts. “ You're taking 
despeiate pains to get in,” remarked his 
court jester, “iid it ever stnke to 
consider how you are to get out?" lic 
humsclf, with the pick of ins amy, chose the 
pass between the Fgeri Lake and the Mor 
guiten Mountains, just the only one which the 
Confederates had never thought of defend 
ing Happily toi them, Henry of Hunoberg, 
Jeader of the Austnan advanced guard at Arth, 
shot an arrow into the Schwytz hnes wain- 
ing them to be at Morgarten on St. Oth- 
mars day. ‘There was barely time to get 
there; and the 600 Schwytzers, 300 Unter- 


no escape, for their own foot blocked up 
the rear. Many dashed mto the like and 
were drowned , some dismounted and tned 
to run away up hill, but wore easily overs 
taken by thew nimble focs About 1,500 
kmghts and men ateums, the two Gesslers, 
and Landcnberg among them, weie shan, 
Teopold narrowly escaping. The Confede- 
rates only lost sixteen men. Ol course the 
were reinstated m their civic sights , 
and the Luceiners also, coming up a day 
too late to help then Arhduke, got a severe 
beating from the Confederates 
Eughtcen yeais later, Lucene songht to 
Jom the Federation. The nobles round 
were indignant, and thee wis a strong 
Austrian pity in the town who met one 
night at the Latlors’ punldhouse and uranged 
to murder the clef of the oppovite party. 
They caught a boy hstenmg, and mule 
him take an oath not to say a wold to 
any hving soul, ‘Lhe boy 11n off to the 
Butchers’ guild, and standing Lefore the 
fireplace, ered “ O fneplace, feplace, what 
atetmble busmess this 1s thit I've got to 
tell you! I mnstn’t tell it to any hving 
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soul, but do you hear it, and take pity on 
our poot town’ Ihc men who were drink 
ing roand thought he wis mad, and were for 
kicking jum out but they soon saw the 
Matter was serious, and going to the “And 
thiss they got him and the townsfolk to 
gether and seized the Austrian sympathiscrs 
dt wis mide death from thenceforth for 
any Iucciner to attempt to sever bis town 
from the kcderation 

And now we 
must run 
some 
what 









farther 

oft As 
you come 
from Neuchate] 

to Berne, you can’t 

help seeing, at the head 
of J J Rousseau’s Bienne Lake, the castle of 
Nydao It is now a government salt ware 
house, with “the bear” pated large on its 
front, as if in mockery of sts old lords, here 
ditary foes of the free city of Berne Tor 
Berne had from very early mes been a free 
amperial city, in close alliance with Solothum 
(Soleure), though 1t did not jom the Federa- 
thon til quite the middle of the fourteenth 
century Berne, I am sorry to say, was as en- 
croaching and tyranuieal as any noble Free 
cities can be tyranmeal, I assure you Un till 
1798 it hept Aargau and Vaud in close subjeo- 
ton, and at the time of which I wnte (1339) 
no wonder the Count of Nydau and hus neigh- 
our lords took alarm Some, ihe Eslach, 
Count of Reschenbach and Spiez, made 
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themselves burghers of Berne, for the sake of 
holding with the strongest But the majonty 
took counsel got alles out of Swabia, Savoy, 
and Burgundy, and came on with 3,000 men 
atarms and 15 cco foot, vowing, to raze the 
free city to the ground  Lhen Erlach 
did 2 bold thmg, coming to the lord of 
Nyda he cl uined, by the laws of chivalry, 
the right to go and help his fellow towns- 
men? ‘Go sad Nydw ‘I can well 
spire one he you Why Ive got 700 
coroneted helmets and 1200 kmights 
with me Whats one man to me? 
Til wry to show you what one man 
my be sud I rlach, and off he 
went and was chosen general by 
the Bernese ‘ I Il take the oftice 
(said he) only on condition that 
you free fellows obey me to the 
letter’ He posted his httle 
‘umy (with the Solothurn 
allies and goo volunteurs from 
the Forest Cantons) on a hill 
new Laupen, which intle 
lace Nydau was ing 
‘ou see the ground, with the 
while monument that marks 
the fight, from the line 
between Berne and bretborg 
The volunteers begged to be 
allowed to tackle knights, 
the Bernese were to fall on 
the wfantry Furst they pelted 
them well’ with stones, from 
hand and sling, then Eilach 
drove down among them a 
number of iron-bound war 
chariots with scythes at ther 
wheels ‘Lhese threw the whole 
infantry into disorder, and 
then one good charge pat 
them to fight Meanwhile 
the Forest men were hard by the 
kmghts, but when the Bernese came and 
took them m the flank, banner after banner 
went down, Nydau was killed, twenty- 
one banners taken, and the mailed chivalry 
were glad to get off as fast as oe one 
came triumphant, and, Wash 
angton hike, gave up bis dictatorship neat 
day "This battle 1m the west eer Burgun 
dians, forms a good pendant to Morgarten in 
the east over Austria It vastly increased 
the power of Berne, which went on annexing 
town after town, castle aber cane sce very 
nearly eucceeding in conquenng Freiburg: 
sissies of San binry, only adding tet 
8 of Swiss history, only 
& few yeara after, Zug and Glarus both joined 
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the Federation. Zug, a strong Austrian never able to recover cither Zug or any other 
arsenal, wanted to be faithful to its masters; place from the peasant fellows, 

and, hard pressed between Zurich and the I am sorry that Erlach came toa bad end. 
Forest Cantons, sent to Archduke Albert to His daughter married a scapegrace, who some 
say it could only hold out a fortnight. twenty years after the battle of Laupen came 
Albert was talking to his falconer, and went worrying to have his debts paid. The old man 
on discussing his hawks whilst throwing ina reproached him with his loose life, when the 
word now and then to the envoys. “‘God wretch took down Erlach’s two-handed sword 
help us, Lord Duke,” said they, “if you think and cut him down with it He then ran off 
more of your birds than of us.” “Oh, you 

must surrender, rust you? Well, surrender 

away; it will be only one more town for me to 

take from those peasant fellows." ‘The 
Zug folks at once joined the Federa- 
tion; but Archduke Albert was 





‘to the woods, und was never more heard of. there the night; get the beautiful evening 
How much luck there is, in families as in glow on the Oberland range and walk next 
me, The Erlachs are still extant like the morning up the Niesen—a curiosity among 
Habsburgs, but they never rose above simple mountains; for despite its height it has in 
gounts ; the present one lives in his castle of summer (owing to its position, far away from 
Spiez. If you go by boat from Thun to glaciers), not a trace of snow. Its richness will 
Interlaken, stop at Spies, and lunch at the remind you of what I said at the be ing, 
princely hotel, which the Count has built that glaciers do not breed heroes; such thrive 
close to the water's edge, Better still, stay best in the middie land, rich but not level 

7 2s" HEMRY BIUART: FAGAN. 
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ease, perhaps ultimately almost clear of 1 
Every one must admut the rmportince of such 
a gam of food in 2 populous country. It 1s 
worth while makmg an effort to attun a 
resull like that , and it les with the farmers 
of the land to give cflert im their systems of 
culture to those discoveries which have been 
made by scientific men as to the best means 
of restricting and preventing the disease. He 
who succeeds in saving food from destiuction 
38 a8 much a benefactor of the racc as he 
who makes two grains of corn to grow where 


only one grew before. 
Against a good 


man many shalts 
of envy and ma 

Tce aie levelled 

Ayainst a whole 

some plantcomes, 
a whole aimy of 
plundcreis. Ihe 
potato has beun 
Specially unfortu: 

nate. About 2 
dozn ena 
parasitic ts | 
have been de 
scribed as prey- 
ing on it, while whole hosts of amsects 
attach it—Colorado beetles and the hike 

The disease 18 occasioned, however, by 
two distinct fung: of microscopic size; the 
one producmg a spindle-shaped spore it 
the end of cach mmnutc thread that branches 
out into the an, the othe: characterized 
Ly knot like swellings of these branches 
anil roundish spores rttached to the tps 

Both work togetur in scching to de 

stioy the potato, but for all pretieal pur- 
poses we may regard the latter of these as 
the cause of the disc ise and resttct our 
aemaiks cordingly). —Lhis destructive para 

sites known as /sonospora wnfictaus tis 
a minute kind of mould, having very tine 
root ihe threads that run alt through the 
interior of the leaves, hwulms, and tubers of 
infected plints. These threads possess the 
power of dustroying the starch and other sub- 
stances in the tisues of the potato and using 
them for ther onn growth ‘Thus the po- 
tato 1s destroyed and the disease goes on 

But, of comse, this blight could not spread 
from plant to plant, from field to field, 
could not be found all over countries and 
continents, unless there was something more 
than these little threads creeping through 
the mturior tissues of the potato. You ate 
already awue that tmy branches sic sent 
through the pores of the leaf unto the air 
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which bear frnt at their tips, This fruit ws 
oftwo kinds In the one case it consists of 
a simple spore, which, when it falls on a 
potato kat, sends a fine litle thread through 
a pore of the leaf ito the intenor, and then 
goes ahead growing all through the plant. 
In the other case, the matter 1% still worse. 
‘When the frat 1s npe and dew or iain falls 
on it, it burets and seis free a swarm of very 
munute bodies, generally from halfs dozen 
to a dozen, cach of which 1s furnished with 
two lashsbhe thieads, and is, 1n fict, a moving 
spore simular to that desenbed in my article 
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in Goov Worps of last November, in con 
nection with the white rurt on the cabbize 
It swims about cnergetcally m morsture hike 
1 anumaleule for at least half an how, whoo 
at quictens down, and if at his alighted on a 
potato leaf sends a httle thread into that leaf 
and eatends its destructive operations through 
the plant as im the cuse of the simpk spore, 
In about eighteen hours these internal threads 
succeed in sending out Inanches mto the ar 
and perfecting fruit agan at cach tip It 
will be readily unde:stood from this how at 
comes that the disease spreads so rapully. 
Onc square line of the under surlace of a 
potato lerf 1s crlealated to be capable of 
produemg 3,270 f.uits, each of these yielding 
at Teast stv of the bodies with ish-hke 
threads, so that we hive 19,620 sceds fiom 
thit one-eighth of an inch square. I think 
A have made st clear what countless mynads 
can be produced in this way fiom one single 
gum, and how it 1s shat the disease goes 
on so rapidly The spoies are not only 
diffused m moisture, but are carried about 
by the wind for long distances im every 
direchon. They are so small and so hght 
and so numerous that they cannot fail to be 
dissemmated im many ways. Mr. W. G, 
Smuth, one of oui greatest Enghsh authorities 
on this subject, who some years ago made 
in this connection a most important dis- 
covery, to which I shall refer immedtately, 
says, with seference to the countless ways in 
which these spores are carned about —~ 
“uy 2 fox or hare ruvs through a Geld 
of wnteted plants, and then goes off to non- 
infected durtnets, he will carry tens of thou 
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sands of spores m his coat Suppose a bird victory im the struggle with the foe A 
alights amongst infected potatoes, when that hope of ultimite trumph begins to dawn, 
bird fies off he will curry tens of thouswnds nor does such 2 hoe appear baseless when 
of spores in his wings, tad discharge them we consider whit hws been wcomplished 1n 
into the an 1s he sils over the country or other fields of research = Lor instance, the 
the se. The inmmmerible beetics, fhes, sourms of wine, the turninz of alcohol mto 
moths, butterfhes, and grubs found rmongst , vmegar and the spoilm. of vinegar iteelf woe 
potate plants commonly swarta with spoicy _* Lnown to be oceastoned by 1 minute fungus, 

The brown spots on the potito hwulm wd and 2 remedy was found by one of tle 
leaf are produced by the little bodies with ! grertest of Eiench scientihe men, Pasteur 
the lashsthe threads By pheing 1 quantity) In other cases similar sucecss his crowned 
of these m a diop of witer on the leaves, huminendewour Shatt man be ever bittled. 
stems, and tubers under in im tight glass, the and beaten by this potito mould—th way 
brown spots will be producad ‘ind the mo foc, the Ife history of which he now knows 
gress of the disewse ein be triced [he so well? Better things are surely to be 
brown spots will not appew until the hth, hoped of the vice 
bodies ue brought mto contut with the Mi WG Smith discovered after long and. 
pottto thus showing thet these do not 1esult cueful mvestigations that two kinds of sm It 
from the disease, but thit they produce st 

Dut how are the germs of this destructive 


‘ 
hittle plant preserved from per to you? \ 
Neither the simple spore nor the tiny movin, ep 
bodtes cin be supposed to be “ble to survive & ~ 
Lee 


the cold and wet of winter ind the duheate 
threads which they produce can hardy with 
stand onsets of werther which destroy the =p, om arth 1 14. the threads dat 
Icaves ind the hwims Under frrouribk. UL Se 
conditions these threads my five ova the «= # Wt eee (ty mar tel) 
winter, and resume their activity with the micio copie bladders make ther apperrance 
1eture of milder werther, and some bott on the root the thicads that rimify dhioush 
nists hive considercd this suthcicnt to 1c the mtcnor of the ducted potito plaint 
count for the sursiv of the fungus from ycir Lhese two hunils of blidders differ 10 size, the 
toycar But such prolonged hfe im the case of smaller one bung cquivalent in function with 
these threads 1s a rare occurrence, partikin, the stimens of 2 flonctng plant, ind the 
more of the chartct of accxicnt thin of na larger ones with the put, If one of the 
tural iaw. In the cave of the whert mildew smaller bladders comes into contact with one 
and the white cabbage rust the custence of of the Inrger, 1t sends out a very short tube, 
a “resting spoe’ was refcrred 10, thal 1s a throuzh which its contents are transferred into 
spore constiucted for the very purpose of the other, and then xt shnvels and penshes 
Surviving from scason to scason. “It seemed hts larger on. now matures into a resting 
rcwonrble to suppose that the pottto mould spore in the same way as the ovary of a 
was mdebtd to some similar mode of repro flower becomes the perfect fruit. When this 
duction for its perennial continuance, but till resting spore 1s npe it separates from the de- 
167§ no such resting spore had ever been /hieate threadlets, and lies free among the cells 
observed in connection with it In that year, of the tisgue of the potato plant. These 
however, a great flood of hght was thrownon 1esting spores ate not fugitive and unmb- 
the whole subject through one of those for- stantial bodies, like the spores produced at 
tunate accidents that are only turned to ac the tips of the floccnlence on the leaf, but be- 
count by skilled and observant men. arly come at length dense, hard, dark, and covered 
in that summer what was considered a Eg wath soocuste! han ‘You must recollect, 
potato disease made its appearance, . W. however, they are exceedingly amall— 
G, Stouth's attention was directed to this cir- only to be seen under a powerful 
cumstance, and his mvestigations Ied him The 
to the conclusion that it was only the old 
enemy after all A tore wmportant result of and are washed by the rane into the sou, 
Jus inquires was the discovery of the ‘When the season comes round they 
4g and im fact the whole hfe history bunt, expeling # num 

peronospora. To become thoroughly or germinate in the damp earth, or on any 
acquainted with such a hfe-history 1s 9 great ordinaxy. cataral substimce on whith they 
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chance to rest, sending out threads, which 
produce simple spores and moving spores of 
the same kind as those on the ordinary floc- 
culence of the diseased potato leaf ft has 
‘been proved that they may be dormant for at 
least three years, and then wake up to thew 
work These resting apores are very abun 
dant im the old exhausted seed potatocs in 
the autumn, at the time when the crop 1s 
Iifted. ‘They are equally common mn decayed 
potito refuge, armers have often unwit- 
tingly done everything possible to facihtate 
the progress of the disease Many of them, 
laudably demrous of makmg the most of 
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everything, have the haulms, decaying tubers, 
and other refuse of ther potato crops re- 
moved to ther manure heaps, where they rot 
and become manure But the httle resting 
spores do nat rot, they he net with all their 
vitality shut up m them till the spring, and 
when the farmer has his manure spread thick 
‘over his potato fields he ss sowing broadcast 
myriads of these little germs, which will yet 
up 1p a mischievous crop. If he feeds 
stock with unboiled diseased potatoes 

he 15 only taking another way of preserving 
germs Boiling destroys, however, the 
vitality of the resting spores On the other 











Tig 4—The Devel pment of the Restinr Spore of the I tato 1 ungus 
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hana, if he allons the decaying haulms to he 
about his fields the 1stng spores will be 
‘wished into the soi, and into ditches and 
divns, and such moist situations are espe 
cally fivourable for their preservation and 
Reummution. It is thus of first importance 
thit the diseased tubers given to crttle should 
always be thoroughly boiled, and the other 
refuse of potato fields effectually destroyed by 
burning — In this way the resting spores are 
kill Further, a8 they have been proved 
to be able to survave for at least three y cars, 
potato ctops should never be planted in the 
sume ground unless at intervals of four or 
five years. If the furmer were to adopt these 
Precautions he would at least hae the con- 
sciousness that he had done Ins duty, and 
that, so far as lay with him, be had taken the 
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steps requisite to prevent disease _If all the 

of the country were to adopt such 
precautions there can, I think, be little doubt 
that the disease would be greatly reduced, 
and would finally become, in all probability, 
nearly extmet. But all farmers are very un 
hhely to prove so wise, Many will stich with 
false conservatism to their old ways, mzoy 
will be too wise in their own conceit to pay 
any attention to this nonsense—as they think 
it—about spores Most of them will never 
read anything about the subject at all, The 
report of the select comrmuttee of the House 
of Commons on the potato ciop sas pub- 
lished m 1580, and 1s to be had at a very low 
pnce, yet among scores of farmers whom I 
have met since then I have only known one 
who possessed # copy. ‘This 1s partly owing 
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0 doubt to the difficulty m sifting the wheat 
from the chaff, mm forming a correct estimate 
of the value or worthlessness of the opmions 
expressed. Without special ter otucone 
a3 apt to be bewildered by the 

evidence. Then the language used by scien 
ffic witnesses, simple a3 1t may seem to them, 
becomes something like a hard nut to crack 
for practical farmers There 15 besides the 
Enghsh horror of the man who farms by 
books, “and—then think of at—by pha 
mentary blue books.” I have striven hard 
to be pla, so that men without any spectal 
scientific knowledge may comprehend the 
facts, I shall now give shortly a few sug- 
gestions as to the cultivation of potatoes that 
may prove useful in checking the disease. 
I deat now not so much, it must be recol- 
lected, with ascertamedl facts as with proba 
biliues that are worth testing. 


In the first place st would seem that all potato 


vanetes of the potato become more lable to 
attacks of the disease after cultivation for a 
number of years ‘Lhe champion, for instance, 
has at present great disease-resisting ere 2 
but in a few years 1t may be expected thut it 
will lose this quality and become as subject 
to the attacks of the fungus as any other 
vanety It 1s hence of importance that new 
vaueties should be mtroduced as much as 
possible, and that farmers should avail thum 
selves of every opportunity of obtuning such 
raised from the true seed Great care should 
farther be exercised im «the selection of the 
tubers for planting 

Jt ws not by any means clear whether the 
planting of potatoes whole, or cut into sets, 18 
preferable. the expenience of practical men 
on this point would be very valuable It has 
been recommended that when the potatoes 
are cut, the seta should be dusted over with 
dry qutcklime in powder, or scorched on the 
surface with a hot won, but it remains to be 
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seen whether this would prove of any con- 
siderable effect as a means of warding off the 


As many resting spores usually exist in 
farm; manure, it seems a very 

objectionable system to plant potatoes directly. 
on such manure, ag thus everythmg 18 done 
to facilitate contict with the germs of the 
discase it would appear to be better to 
have the manure thoroughly incorporated 
with the soul before the potatoes are planted 

lo have the potatoes mpe eatly in the 
season s¢ems to be an important matter. 
‘The spores of the fungus rarely appear before 
July or August, and to have the potatoes ny 
before these spoies, might serve to keep 
crop clear of the disease The fungus has 
its season of development, which 1n all pro~ 
babihty depends on the weather, and not 10 
much on the state of advancement of the 
Vaneties of potato that mpen early 
ought always to be preferred 

The storage of potatoes dunng moter has 
very rarely been properly attended to. They 
would be kept in a healthier condition, and 
thus be enabled to resist attacks of the disease, 
were they laid up in a cool and perfectly dry 
place, instead of being huddled mto mout 
Pils as as usually the case, 

‘To sum up to destroy the resting spores 
as effectually as possible, to choose the best 
and earhest varieties of potato, and to keep 
the seed tubers healthy during winter, are the 
main pomts to be aimed at Were these 
properly attended to, the disease would in all 

mods to snngnificance 10 a few 
years or disappear, perhaps not 80 myste- 
niously asit came, but at all events with aus 
factory caer . the increased production of 
food, with e accompanying advantages 
that such a desirable consummation would 
brig to the farmer and the general commu- 
nity alike. 

B TURNER, 
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B Modern Romance 
By SARAH TYTLLR, Aurmor oF “CiiOYENNE JACQUELINE,” ‘Lapy BELL," 21 


CHAPTER XXXII —MARIANNE DUGDALE 


ANY faint, hopes of amnesty which Ins 
tight have entertained were extn 

guished, her face fell and was dyed with a 

crimson blush of shame and confusion, at the 

reception she met with from Marianne Dug 

dale. The young lady had been nding with 

some country compamons who bad tumed up 
EXV—w 


was 
stil standing in the hall, holdmg up her 
habit with one hand and releamng herself 
the burden of ber hat an the hot weather 
the other, when Lady Fermor called 
Are you there, Marianne? Come here, 
Ihave brought you Ins Compton. Let me 
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sec if you two cousins have any look of each 
Shes 


Mananne tumed round ond showed a 
ahort but well balanced, well carned figure, a 
face from which all the dusky, not particularly 
tady hau, was swept back from the good fore 
head, a paw of the dathest brown, keenly 
inquiring, nay, haughtily challenging eyes, 
an ivory complexion, as if pale with passion, 
a straight nose, a mouth so shaped to pout 
that one could hardly conce:ve 1 pacifically 
straight, or droopmg lugubnously at the 
comers 

Mananne Dugilale was one of the pale 
Yotes 20 much in fashion, well set in tharns, 
af ever rose were so set She made a queer 
halfmoching httle bow, touched the tips of 
Ins’s fingers with her own, and saying de- 
cidedly, “ There 1s not a shade of likeness 
between us, Granny,” turned away and ran 
lightly up a Sight of stairs 

“How she detests me, at first sight! 
Though I cannot help it, I nced not wonder 
atit" Ins took the manner of the reception 
to herself, 1 distress and humulration, and 
asked in nervous apprehension with what 
show of friendship and enjoyment the tno 
could hive together, and go out together, 
certainly for the neat month or two, possibly 
for years? 

for half a week Ins remained disabused 
of the impression that she was an obyect of 
halfmghteous, half vindictive abhorrence to 
Maruahne Dugdale, who was watching every- 
thing Ins did and sad with a hawk like 
alertness which Ins felt far transcended her 
own mortified well-nigh timid inspection of 
her cousin. 

‘The first thing that shook Ins's beliefin her 
kinswoman's ile, was her obscrvation of the 
inberent youthfulness which clung to Man 
anne Dugdale. Ins knew they were much 
of the same age, but shc had been feeling a 
woman for years now, she was certam she 
presented no such juvenile traits as wee 
constantly peepmg out in Mananne Dugdale, 
and largely qualfymg a nature that even in 
early wominhood was shup, shrend, and 
full of sclfrehance Thue wis the oddest 
Tumxture, the icsult of carly forcing and con 
temporancans neglect, of strength and woak 
ness, boldness and shyness, confidence and 
distrust, tenacity and collapse, in the httle 
equare-shouklered person who was to divide 
with Ing the clams of the young ladies of 
ihe family and the filial duties of grand- 
children to Lady Fermor, both in the house 
at Kensington Gate and elsewhure. The 
double temperament and training betrayed 
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itself even in Mananne Dugdale's phynque. 
Her litle chubby hands were dimpled hke a 
child's, and while they were tolerably useless. 
tm some things—notably m woman's work, 
m others they displayed the dextenty of an 
sntelligent mechanic. The owner of the 
hands had been very uregularly educated, 
but she had a scientific, particularly a mecha- 
meal bias. She preferred mathematics and 
chemustry to history and hterature, while she 
bad 2 side for fichon and poetry, with a 
Greater resemblance to men than to women. 
am this respect, she rebshed an opportunty of 
Soeng veh and wood, she bored and 

like a boy, put all the bells nght m 
the house at Kensington Gore without the 
assistance of 2 workman, to the amavement, 
amounting to consternation, of the strictly 
conventional London men servants and 
maid-servants, rectified the evenness of 
vanous articles of furniture, and set stiaight 
Fad ard that was hung wiong by a hau’s 


Her voice, in the style of her bands, was 
furnished with a ha erg vanety of tones, 
some of them st it and self assertive 
enough, others—mostly addressed to chil. 
dren and anmals—wonderfully winning and 
sweet, fall of childhke vibrations, and an urre- 


‘coaxing 1 
woe Manure Bu e's attitude to her 
grandmother, Lady kermor, wa» the most 


and charactenstic of any. In one 
sense the girl openty defied the formidable 
old woman and took the control of herself, 
Mananne Dugdale, into hei own hands, where 
she had been carly accustomed to keep it. 
She proposed to doin London and at Lamb- 
ford exactly what she had done mm her 
father’s country house, in the depths of 
Devonshue—and that was, very much what 
she hiked. 

Te another Pane the, strong, weet re 
joreing youth ¢ girls an underlying 
fund of generosity and pity for the old 
woman's position, fighting aginst infirmity 
on the brink of the grave, After a consp.cu- 
ously self-willed action or fippant speech, 
Mananne Dugdale would suddenly tum, as 
af moved by a diffcient spnng, and speak the 
gentlest words she had uttered that day, 
Tefram from resenting a jeering rejomdcr, 
refuse to be held back by any chilling re- 
pulse fiom offing soft, chenshing aid to the 
stout-hcarted, thankless rebel agunst her own 
needs and other people's devices. 

Ins looked trom one to another in marvel 
to sec how Lady Fermor would stand 1t—the 
open, scucely seemly, contradiction~—the 
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sadden aweet, tender amends, and if anybody 

had presumed to observe and applaud the 

relenting, the hkelthood was that Mananne 

Dugdale woul have gone off at 2 tangent, 
ler, sharper, more dogged than ever, 

Lady Fermor's looks and words offered 2 
new field of conjecture to Ins, There wis 
a strange, suspicious forbearance end ob- 
iurousness about Lady Fermor's dealing with 
Mananne Dugdale’s behaviour, which Ins 
suspected was made up of new sensations— 
considerable amusement, and an abiding 
conviction that mn spite of all the restiveness 
and waywardness, she, Lady Fermor, was 
mustress of Mananne Dugdale, and could 
eesily crush her opposition whether in great 
matters or small. ere was no coherence 
as yet in the warnng qualitics in the gul's 
disposition, no prmciple of steadfastness to 
enable her to pull herself together and resust 
any impulse, whether for good or evil, ad- 
visedly and to the end. She was phyncally 
fearless to danng, but she might prove 
morally weak as water 

Ins was not thinking of herself, but she 
was as a still, deep stream, pbeying a great 
law, which, however ruffled, could not be 
diverted from sts course and was full of re- 
served power, 

Mananne Dngdale was hke a brawling 
brook, spending uself im foam and nowe, 
rushing hither and thither, m wandering 
channels, either to lose name and identity, 
‘or to discover itself suddenly tumed aside, 
and notwithstanding its rar carned where 
at would not, to serve some foreign purpose 
for which it bad not the shghtest melmation. 
Ans amved at the sound conclosion that, 
however indifferent or even averse to her a 
girl hike this might be, it was hardly probable 
that she would figure in the hght of an 
avenger pf hereditary injuries Marianne was 
not made of the stuff that constitutes an old 
supporter of the Vendetta, or a modern 
‘Nihuist. 

It was on the occamon of Lady Fermors 
persistently twitting Ins, according to an old 
bad habit, which their recent compact had 
not mterfered with, that Maranne Dugdale 
abruptly declared herself on the ade of her 
cousin, called her “Ing” m those accents 
which when they were friendly at all, sounded 
as af they came from a warm, true 
heart, might wile & bird from 4 tree, 
She walked over to Ins's side, where she sat 
38 one of the windows looking ont across the 
crowded traffic of the road to the grand 
alleys of the gardens Mananue knelt, or 
as she would have called st,in ber scorn of 
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‘sentimentality, “plumped,” down before her 
coum, leant hei crossed arms against the 
frame in which Ins was workmg at the 
Arachne, armdst altered swroundings, and 
began to chat over the events of the dayin 
which the gurls were mututlly interested, 
‘The action was the nearest approach to a 
caress in which the least caressing of gurls 
was likely to indulge It was also a pretty, 
ted movement, at once confidential 
and implyimg more or less voluntary alle 


Ins welcomed 1t gladly, and with as much 
cordiahty as it was wise to display to a wild 
bird that mght take alarm atart off on 
the smallest provocation, 

‘Lady Fermor had never known the love of 
woman to woman, and had been as meredu 
lous of it as many men are, or pretend to be 
She had never looked upon her own sea 
otheraise than with a mixture of dishke, suy- 
Picion, and contempt, as natural enemes and 
nivals, or as poor inferiors. She now regarded 
the hittle group before her une snort of 
exasperated scepticum ‘ lone, young 
ladies }” she said sardonically, as she rose 
from her cour wth an cfiort epee s 
very pretty, but it 18 wasted upon me You 
ought to beep it for Les peunes sngtnues like 
yourselves, Oh dear, nol don’t, 1 beg of 
you, disturb yourselves on my account,” as 
she stumbled and recovered herself on the 
way to the door, and both of her grand- 
daughters were starting up to her assistance 
“hear Soames coming to tell me I ought 
to be lying down, but if she proposes to hug 
me, or even to hiss my hand, I’Hl dismmss her 
on the spot. ¥ make it 2 prociple not to 

bumbog " 

“Don’t be too affectionate, Charlotte, or 
TH kick yer," Mananne quoted audibly from 
“Olver lwist ’ ‘Then, as the door closed, 
she appealed to her coumn “Now, Ins, 
you've known Granny a gicat deal longer 
than I have but I have seen enough of her 
to dare you to contiadict me, xf you are in 
the habit of speaking the truth, when I say 
‘she ts an abominable old woman” 

Ins looked down into the clear, searching, 
ampenous eyes fized on hers, then before she 
answered looked away into the green gar- 
dens. Happy little children played there 
from morning tll night Invalds in Bath® 
chairs were pulled along, that the mck foll, 
amght look with their dim, faded eyes at the 
sunny sky and the flowery earth, and know 
bad come agam, and dream for a 
bnef moment that health and strength wer. 
not fied for ever, Men of business pursued 
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by cazes and worres undertaken for women 
and children, trudged home from ther offices. 
Lovers sat on the benches, and looked into 
each others’ eyes, and exchanged a word now 
and then, as sf had sat there since 
Adam and Eve 
Eden, and could be content to sit there for 
ever. Ins left her necdle sticking m her 
work, clasping her hands, and spoke piteonsly, 
“ She belongs to other times and other man- 
ners, #0 that we cannot judge her and her 
temptations She has lost all she loved 
and honoured, and she does not care any 
moore for love and honour.” Her voice fell 
as af this were, what indeed it was, the 
crown of human wretchedness 

A passing shade of awe crossed Mananne 
Dugdale’ wuntless face, but she did not re- 
fiam from proclaimmng triumphantly, “Then 
Ins Compton, we can be fnends, I agree 
with what you say. She is a muscrable, old, 
old Granny, and somctumes I would give 
anything to help her. But 1 was trying you 
to see if you were goody-goody, as she said. 


She told me it was because of your goody- jolly 


iness Tan away; and xf you had 
pen to preach to me about reverence, and 
the duty and pnivilege of respectng and 
loving that dreadful old woman—though she 
3s @ poor old soul all the same, to whom we 
have the misfortune to be related—I should 
have given you up at once, since I won't be 
pi ied to Luckily Granny, however hor 
able otherwise, never tnes on that , and, hke 
her, 1 make a principle of never encouraging 
humbogs " 
“Everybody 1s not a humbug who docs 
not go about proclauming all the truth, who 


even keeps bach as much of it as 1 possible you 


sometimes. You would not exposea wound 
. shock your fillow creatures,” remonstrated 
ins, 
ON es. You are talking of a different 
thing I shall always speak the truth—I 
‘have never told hes I should not know how 
to hold my tongue, And you—you were not 
altogether silent in your conduct, I mean 
ve youian away. Ah! I have you there, 
ts 
Ins ninced before this very plan speah- 
ing “I thought I was forced to leave 
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bie with her all my hfe, as you have not 
e 

you ts the did he wile ago tes 
to you as a little while ago—as she 1s 
constantly doing,” asserted Mananne Dug- 


orale 
ed in the garden of dale roundly, “and the mare fool you to let 


her. I shan't run away, see if I shall, 
shall stay as long as she will keep me, or 
til I make the too hot to hold me, simce 
T have co: for the good of the other girls, 
and because papa scolded and mamma cned 
about our poverty. But she shan't take me 
off or put me down, or dommeer over me, 
you notice, Ins, I will manage better, and 
neither shall she nde rough shod over you 
any more if I am here,” declared Mananne, 
m the tone of a gatlant litte cavalier who 
means to fight in defence of his lady. “You 
are really a great deal too good for her, im- 
stead of thinking only of yourself and preach- 
ing to every other person in the goody goody 
fashton I feared, and have been looking out 
for every day since you came, Bat it 1s not 
tue, you are gue an honest, reasonable, 

gu I do what seems best to me, 
‘and you will do what you think er, and 
af Granny will only consent to behave her- 
self tolerably for an old woman, we'll do all 
we can for ber." 

“T am much obliged to you, my dear 
cousin,” Ins was forced to laugh, “ but you 
must not mind me. Lady Fermor and I 
understand each other, and I am not often 
vexed by what she says, People at her age 
are privileged. It 8 only her way of joking. 
You must mund yourself You may not find 
at 80 easy for you as you suppose, though I 
need not say I will do all I can to help 


“TI do not see how there can be any diffi- 
culty," said Mananne, a hittle offended m 
her extiavagant independence and self con 
fidence, as she rose to her feet and prepared 
to stroll away. “I have always got my own 
way, at least, almost always. Papa 1s con- 
stantly up to his ears m business, and a very 
bad business st 18, with the agncultural in 
terest gone to the dogs, Mamma is too lazy, 
and reads too many novels to take the 
trouble to call me to order. She never had 
2 mother of her own—at feast the one she 


andmamma,” she said, “ but I did not go had was as good as none, and her father 


destinely. 
also, for whatever she done, she 1s a 
truthful woman, Mananne. It was not 2 
Pleasant experience I do not hke to speak 
or think of st, and I do not care to speak 
of Lady Fermor when f am eating her bread, 
Remember, she bas brought me up. I have 
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I dare say she told you that was soured with his misfortunes, so that her 


was broken when she was etl! a gut, 
Iam not gomg to lose my spt The 
guls, Cathie and Chattic, are younger 
T and I rule them matead of them 
‘There are the boys, to be sure,”” 
‘Mananne, with a momentary pause. 


I 


am, 
me 
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“TI thought you had no brothern” 

“Qh no! not brothers, but as 
rather better—five cousins , Tom and Ned, 
and Dick and Harry, and Charhe. Tom 
and Ned are going to India, and Dick and 
Hurry are at Cambridge, Dick us to be a 
‘barnster, and Eary an engineer. Charhe 
has had thoughts of the Church. The rest 
of the boys say he has plenty of ‘jaw’ af bis 
nod were made up, but I don't 
ever will make it up, My mind 1s made up 
that he will choke on the Thirty-mne Ar 
ticles. He is the only sop among our boys, 
and he 1s dreadfully spoony on Catlue, which 
18 a great bore both to her and the whole of 
us; to me more than anybody clse, for I was 
understood to look after them and keep them 
from running into mischef—at least tll Sir 
George came home.” 

“What a responsibility!” exclaimed Ins, 
with proper sympathy, “and who are all 
these boys you have on your mind?” 

“OF course sons of papa’s brother, Sir 
George, out in Indi. He has beena 
ever 80 long, and sent all the boys home 
when they were young to papa and mamma's 
care, She and pape were glad to have them, 
‘both for ther own sakes—since boys are so 
much nicer than girls, and because their 
father, Uncle George, 1s a great swell in the 
cavil service, who can not only make good 
allowances to his song, but 1s corning back to 

le for us all when his time w out, only 
may die, no doubt, or amy aguin, ‘or do 
something out there before he 1s able to 
think what he is about. 1 have been a 
deal more with the boys than the girls. 
Cathie, the sister next me, um three years 
younger than I—a soft little mortal, who 
can't say bo! to a goose, or to Charhe I 
flatter myself 1 oan play cricket, and take a 
fence, and dive, and row, ans Boys 
will chaff and criticize, but I didn’t often 
give n to them, I assure you.” 

‘These were advantages of education of 
which Ing could not boast, before which, 
with their results, she must often sit dumb, 
though she had not been used to regarding 
herself, or to bemg regarded by others, as a 
particularly weak and helpless young woman. 


CHAPTER XXXMI,—LADY FERMOR'S YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

Tues was a budding phase of life of 
which Ins im her ssolation had known hitle 
or nothing. Except at the Rectory she had 
scarcely come into familar contact with a 
gay, accessible, yet engrossed and restless, 
group of young people hke herself, And 


he uers, to wax well 


wen aged and elderly people, 


gor 


hfe at the had connsted simply of a 
family party, mto which Ins was admitted by 
favour. It was her fortune in the 

weeks spent at Kensington Gore to form one 
mm a cluster of young people of more varied 
elements, not related, not ike, for the most 
part only recently known to cach other, yet 
who seemed suddenly, in spite of what might 
have been regarded as inbmmountable bar- 
Juminted, and toa certain 
extent intimate, ‘Lhe result was produced 
largely by the freemasonry of youth, and by 
a certain simplicity of character which dis 
more than one of the namber 

Perhaps something was duc also to that 
curious fusing mfluence of London, or any 
other great city, on individuals who, however 
dissimilar otherwise, resemble each other in 
having been brought together unexpectedly, 
and making a common experiment in a new, 
complex, manifold hfe. ‘The group was 50 
far well matched that it consisted of two 
guis and two young men—Ins Compton and 


widower Mananne Dugdale, Sir Wilham Thwaite and 


Ladovic Acton. 

Ladovic was doing nothing more heroic 
at this time than studying the science of the 
sea and its ships, wit eir work and war- 
fare, at Greenwich Hospital, converted into 
ay for aspning able bodied leatenants, 
as well as for more juvenile naval recruits. 
Ins and Su Wilham Thwaite met as tnends 
of old standing, and also met more as 
contemporanes and equals than they had ever 
done before, Ins had fallen into the hatnt, 
in the past, of classmg him among middle- 
‘= ) Pigs less ie 
was consequence je gravity an 
formality of manner conspicuous m a man 
bent on fulfilling hus obligations to socisty 
while doubtful of lus power to fulfil them. 

It surpnsed Ins to hear Mananne Dug 
dale, who, after she had found her tongue, 
was frank and free in expressing her opinions 
on every subject, mention Sir William casu- 
ally as “a mce young fellow.” 

“Qht I know what you are thmhing of,” 
Mananne ened, in answer to Ins’s bemil- 
dered look ‘He was not always a gentle- 
man, and he made a foolish marriage, and 
went to the bad for a time. I know all 
sbout him,” continued Mananne. ' But what 
of that when he has redecined his character? 
Down where I come fiom we would say he 
could not help the first, and he was very 
much to be pitted for the second, Men 
are not perfect. If they are manly, honest 
fellows, and do their best, we nicd not 
wonder though some of then kaye a fall or 


you 


two We may be glad when they can pick 
themselves up agamn, as they do after a spill 
am the hunting ficld, and we should be ready 
to lend them s hand, and expect them to 
give us another, if we come to gnef Oh! 
we are not so starched and severe, and, upon 
my word, I do not think we are the worse 
Christians for it down in my part of Devon- 
shire Neither are we such prigs of scholars 
or such very fine ladics and gentlemen as to 
refuse to forgive a man for a false particle, 
oreven for a scrb or an adjective out of 
joint, or because he keeps on his hat, or 
does not take off his muddy boots, or bolts 
hus kuife, or puts hrs feet on the chimney- 
piece—not that Sur William J hwaite commits 
these enormities to my knowledge, I merely 
used the similcs to give point to my asser- 
tons ~= What would a host of them signify if 
be were a man anda gentleman at heatt, as I 
am sue he 1s? Yes, I know all about tum, 
and I say he 1s a nice young {dlow, fauly 
handsome with a fine carriage. He 1s not 
stupid a bit, for he has told me ever so many 
things I wished to hear about Indu, whee 
Jom and Ned me going” 

Whatever Marianne Dugdale had leamt 
she had certamnly not been informed that the 
squire of Whitchills had been areyected suitor 

he: cousin’s, an amount of ignorance for 
which Ins was thinkful, and that she 
eamestly trusted would recive no enlighten 


ment 

Lady Fermor had made a supererogatory 
stilement that Sir Wilham cntertamed a 
tancy for her other grand daughter. Man 
anne on her part openly professed an interest 
mim Ins, too, had an mtcrest, different 
m ongin and kind, which included thoughts 
of poor Honor Smith, and a wonder whether 
she were altogether forgotten, Ins tried to 
took at Sr Wilhani in a new light and with 
amparual eyes He was certainly a 
man, not ove: thuty although he looked old 
Jor bis age, strong and comely too, mn spite 
uf 2 ceitain way worn look, a trace of trouble, 
and a shade of sternness, which lent him a 
hind of digmty, Yes, there 18 a homely 
digmty about him, and his manners, though 
Diunt and unsophisticated, wote no longer 
laboured and auficial. Other and mfimtely 
heavicr considerations had totally outweighed 
s0cial dogmas, and from the moment that he 
had regamed his liberty m this respect, the 
man and the gentleman at heart shone out 
an hub words and actions. us was able to 
comprehend how 2 ;oung gentlwoman, 2 
ile rastic henelt, rather masculine, after 
the fashion of the generation, in temper and 
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taming, with 3 natural hence and 
sco of forms and ceremomes, should frater- 
pane wat Be ECLA, jan bot hum w sincere 
esteem, in ince. of what carping people 
persistently remembered and chrcuicled 
against him. 

Tt was smpossible for Be Wilham not to 
respond withm hmuits to the generosity and 
kindness of thus gl, as he had done long 
ago without bounds in more diftcalt circum- 
stances, to the generosity and kindness of 
another gul. It was therefore quite true that 
he was on very good terms with Marignne 

to the extent of submitting to be 
chaffed by her, as uf ut were a pleasure to 
him, and of bluffly chafing her mn retum, as 
he had never dreamt of chafing Ins Corp- 
ton It was perfectly possible that some 
thing senous might come out of these terms 

But Ins soon discovered that another 
puppet was to play his part im the litle 
drama, a puppet with such suength of feel- 
ings, hopes, and wishes, that he threatened 
to produce a serous complication of the plot. 
Ludovic Acton had been at Gicenwich belore 
the date of Lady Fermor’s arnval in London, 
He had been commanded both by his mother 
and Lucy to call ummedhately on his father’s 
most difficult parishioner. Bemg greatly 
under female commanders from the moment 
he put hra foot on shore, he had reported 
himself at Kensington Gore before Ins was 
transplanted there. He had done it in the 
way of duty, and with the usual failure of 
poetic justice in the affairs of men, in the 
very act of filil, fraternal, and neighbourly 
good-will he found himsclf, as he had soon 
to own with a groan, “ completely done for” 

Lud had happened. to pay his first 
‘vit while Lady Fermor was not out of het 
room, when he was handed over to a won- 
derful dark eyed girl, with a little mouth, a 


young square chin, a square yet symmetrical figne 


and habited im a sort of workwoman's 
blouse, in which she did not seem to feel the 
east put out. She stepped briskly from the 
conservatory, where she had been knitting 
her brows and pouting her lips over the dila- 
pidated rock work, the rolled up tarpaulin 
‘which ought to have shaded the roof, the 
syrmges which would not spout water, the 
sickly plants ravaged by the green fly She 
scarcely waited to hear his name, and to 
listen to his modest explanations and 2po- 
logis for intruding on an unknown young 

ly, before she told him— 

“Oh! I know who you are" (it mos 
wonder she did not say, “I know all about 
you”). “You are the son of the Rector 
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down at Linubford Your people said ou 
would call, and I am glad, because salors 
are handy, and you may be able to help me 

Come and see the disgraceful wreck of a 
London conservatory " 

King Lud went and saw and worked nith 
Mananne Dugdale for half an hour, and cid 
Hot conquer, unless in the trfles of naling 
up come of the higher dropping down cork 
rock work, erccting the tarpaulin in ite 
proper place, clearmg out the pipes of the 
syringes and playmg them on the astonished 
gmeenfly Asif that were not enough for the 
entomological specimens, Mananne gave her 
order, “ Smoke, Mr. Acton, emoke” 

King Lau, too, comphed forthwith, consol 
sng humself for having to ght and puff a cigar 
an such & ce by the true conviction 
that those pretty fresh lips, frank and fearless 
as they wore, had never been soiled by 80 
much as @ cigarette, for the country Amazon 
of high degree 1s more innocent and unso 
phisticated than the same Amazon belonging 
to the town He was conquered himself, 
hard hit, beaten to the wall at the first bout 
He had never seen such eyes, or worked mm 
company with such clean baby fingers. He 
had never met a girl so genuine, 80 organs, 
so mmconscious, so bright Te mght 
added he had neve: been so warmly con- 
gratulated for small achievements, or 50 
soundly rated for sundry hittle mistakea com 
mitted m the height and flutter of his 
admuation, 

In his entre subjugation her Majesty's 
officer called again at Kensington Gore on 
the following day, under the poor pretext of 
renewing his smoking operations the 
green By ‘On hw second call Ludovic saw 

ty Furor, and she who had never been 
deficient m hospitality to young men made 
‘hum free of the house during her stay in town 
She did not withdraw this permission as she 
mught have done, when she found that the 
Rector’s son availed lumself of st on every 
possible and imposmble occasion, until bis 
‘visits to town must have made a tremendous 
anroad on his studies at Greenwich. [n fact 
it came to this, that King Lud, who had been. 
heretofore the most digent and devoted 
tember of his profession, appeared to be 
living in the College at Greenwich for the 
sole purpose of paying court to somebody in 
& house at Kensington Gore. 

Lady kermor was very old, but she was 
neither blind nor deaf to the extent of these 
infirauties interfering seriously with her m- 
tercourse with her fellows, She was not 
afool and she had other plans and pro 
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jects for her Frandchuld, but she was ‘a, 
cool hind” and ebold player She was fond 
of a fa field and no favour mm the game of 
life, and it w to be fered she had downright 
satsfachon in making muscluef between men. 
and women. She let Ludovic Acton call or 
come to dinner o1 form onc of the escorts to 
the gurls ashe and they chose. Lady Fenmor 
let Mananne Dugdale talk to the lieutenant 
by the hour, satisfying her inquuitiveness, 
which was unmense, about all the shups he 
had been m, and all the service he had seen, 
about the North Sea and the Coast of Ainca, 
about the dockyards at horae, about hrs expe- 
nence of the different modes and rules tor 
cricket and foot ball and lawn tems, 

Lady Fermor never mterfercd. She seemed 
to suffer the young people to tube their awing 
im the easiest, most inconsiderate manner, 
Yet when Ins came to think of ut afterwards, 
she could not recall one occasion when the 
old woman, apparently doing nothing, had 
not so held the shuttle and chequered, 
tmsted, turned back and directed ancw the 
threads which were to weave the pattern in 
the web of destiny, that Mananne Dugdale, 
who ed herself « free agent, did not 
stay at home when she had promised to go 
out, walk with Sir Wilham whcn the arrange~ 
ment had been that she should walk with Mr. 
Acton, did not wear the onc man’s flowers 
pote ober epic 

c ’s bouquets and un zy 
to warble his ditties 

The policy mght be Machiavellian, yet it 
was simple enough, and it had a foundation 
prepared for it ina headstiong girl, calling 
out for her own way and getting it, but 
swerving aside and giving in because she 
had still those troublesome commodities, a 
conscience and a heart, not to eptak of a 
vanity and a temper even more suscepuble 
and easily played upon She had also a large 

of what old-fashioned books call 
“forwardness,” which owned no control, 
and could be reckoned on to influence Man- 
anne according to the principle on which 
some pigs and donkeys are driven, if one 
may be forgiven the melegance of the smile 
—start them with their facce due north and 
they are safe to back due south. 

Sull more ready made matenal for an 
enctay of Marunne Dugdale’s to employ to 
her detnment, was to be found in the fact that 
= was a born agin Bb eas doubt 

leaning among tnbe oys who were 
as good as brothers, yet who were not 
brothers, gave early stimulus and scope to 
the bent, for she liked attention, not from 
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ane squire alone, but from all who came 
within her orbit, Without thmking what she 
was doing, without any conscious motive, 
especially without a set aim to an end, 
‘Marianne had an mstinctive, exquisite enjoy 
ment, mscrutable to Ins, m smuhng and frowa. 
ing, praising and blaming, pleasing and teas 
ing, coaxing and vexing, now Sir William, 
now Ludovic Acton his was done m a 
manner calculated to set the two young mcn, 
who had always been on civil terms, and 
when left to themselves were growing 
fnendher every day, as much by the ears 
as if they had both been thew tormentors 
devoted ‘lives, 

That one of the gentlemen was Mananne 
Dugdal’s devoted slave neither she nor any 
one else could long deny, wiule she was in 

eting alternate ecstasy and musery upon 
lum, But jesting at scars because she had 
nove felt a wound, Mananne did not mind 
‘responsibility in the least , of anything it 
added zest to her entertamment Thus she 
never ceased laughing at poor King Lud’s 
moon of a face and his tow coloured hair, 
apparently without any clear and forcible 
conviction that these, not strictly (eat 
esque attnbutes, belonged to a brave, honest 
gentleman on whom it wise shame and dis 
gtace for any woman to inflict an unncces 


pang. 
ye her thoughtlessuess, her gaiety and 
landness degenerated into careless slfishness 
and pomtive criclty Ins could utter no 
protest, though her heart waxed hot within 
her, because there were considerations which 
d her mouth, and because Mananne 
would not be preached to, and must be 
taught neither by precept nor example, but 
‘by what 15 frequently the grmmest, as it 18 
certainly the most efficient, teacher of all, 
bitter expenence. Hers was really a fine, 
‘open, even loyally affectionate nature, but m 
the meantime it was in a state of chaos not 
cosmos. There was no reign of duty in 
the soul, no supreme sovercignty tending to 
bring every thought and affection into noble 
subjection, though she had been baptized and 
confirmed, and beheved herself a Chnstan 
It was a hvely surpnse to Ins at first, when 
Kg Lud presented himself day after day at 
Kensington Gore without a single musical 
instrument in hie pocket, and never asking 
for music more than once in the twenty four 
hours, since Mananne Dugdale, though she 
could sng like a lark when she chose, nas 
only moderately fond of the jo 
and had been heard to speak. 
‘of musical men, 


s science hung 
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Accordingly Ludovic Acton was resentful 
to the verge of repressed fury when Ins 
referred without malice to hus etock of musical 
struments, and expressed innocent surpnse 
that he no longer cared to accompany any- 
Dody on the piano. “Why did you say that?” 
he took her to tisk asif she had beenoneof his 
sisters, and with as much indignation as if she 
had accused him of conduct unbecoming an 
officer anda gentleman. “I am not fonder 
of music than other fellows.” Thenin answet 
to her “Oh! Ludovic,” I mean than other 
fellows who have idic tume on ther hands 
which they do not well know how to get nd 
of say, Ins—Miss Compton, xt was rather 
nasty of you, I mean it was hard npon me, to 
bring up that about my flutes and guitars I 
am sick of them and shalt have 2 private sale 
the next time I am afloat You have heard 
her~—Miss Dugdale, laugh at caterwauling 
fellows, and no poor beggar likes to be an 
object of ridicule in hus ect” 

‘The season was approaching its close when. 
Lady Fermor came up to town, and she made 
that an excuse for no formal bringing out of 
her granddaughters However, they came 
an for the fag end of the gaieties, which were. 
still fresh and agreeable to them Country 
neighbours of Mananne Dugdalc’s fortunately 
am town, and one or two Lastwich families that 
bad condoned Lady Fermor’s offences long 
8g, supported the two girls, stopped them 
when they were dnving with Lady Fermor 
m the park, offered m the persons of the 
matrons to chaperon the cousins, and invited. 
or procured invitations for them to the last 
playa, operas, flower shows, breakfasts, and 
balls’ These invitaons by Lady Fermors 
desire included Six William Thwaite and Mr. 
Acton, 


Ins waltzed again, as a matter of course, 
with Sw Wilkam, and if esther remembered 
the former occasion he or she made no sign. 
It was no business of hers, neither did she 
Anow it at the time, but one of the balls 
happened at a great house which had given 
a summilar rout years before, when a member 
of the present company had stood among 
the rabble round the door and envied the 
very footman whose flesh-coloured calves 
‘were so much at home on those staws, and 
asked despunngly whether he could ever 
be at ease in such regions? 

Now, so far as that went, he was as ondis- 
turbed in mind as when he traversed the old 
barrack vards, and sometimes Ins Compton 
upon his arm, but the spint of the 
dream was changed 

Tn addition to the good things of the 
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season, there were many sights for Lady 
Fermor’s young people to see, and this 
business they prosecuted with commendable 
assiduity and considerable satisfaction, The 
Tat would have been still greater if there 
had been no such disturbing element us the 
nval claims of Sir William and King Lud, 
with the rapidly developing moon-struck 
madness of the heutenant 

Sull there were cxacting, engrossing hot 
days and mghts when there was alw1ys 
something to be done which could not be 
put off, whether it were an excursion to Kew 
or Richmond, an old fashioned survey of 
the Tower or the Mint or the Mansion 
Honse, services at Westminster or St Paul’s, 
‘visits to the ladies’ and the strangers’ gallenes 
m St. Stephen's, an enterpnsing hunt for 
old china, dawdhng at Morns's or Burnet’s, 
dutributions of pres for window gaidenmng 
under difficulties, momings at the crack 
framing school for nurses, the Hospital for 
Incurables, the last best créche. It was a 
marvellous jumble, and though Ins was 
tempted to thmk the unloohed for holiday 
‘was alloyed ty the sport which Mananne 
Dugdale could not resist making with her 
two Samsona, perhaps without at the whirl 
would have lacked some of the eternal 
play of human passion and warlare of 
mortal Lfe There would have been a 


certain spice to the intercourse absent if 1t of 


had not for the sentiment that mani 
festly pervaded the contending factions, 
To say nothing of the under currents which 
might be doing their own work, there was 
something rousing m the spirit of mdigna- 
thon which filled Ins when she saw onc or 
other of the victims specially ill used. 

Ins, without 2 severe analysis of motives, 
acted as consoler to each of the young men 
1m turn, for wounded pride, and mortified 
masterfulness, and shecr imtation caused by 
‘an exasperating process, require soothing, as 
well as outraged love * 

‘But Ins was angnest and somest for 
Ludowe Acton. Sur Wilham might put in a 
claim as having horne the brunt of repeated 
disappomtments and trials, but he had learnt 
at last to wear a calm front to the world 
‘And af he were proposing again to marry on 
the prompting of a third person, after all he 
had suffered, because a suitable alliance was 
desirable for a man in his position, then there 
‘was a good deal that was tucomgible m his 
conduct which, though it encountered loss, 
could not command sympathy. 

Sometimes Marianne took it mto her un- 
accountable vagrant fancy to take umbrage 
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at all the three others, and would as good as 
quarrel with them 0 far as they would let her, 

Te was then a pitiable cwse with the poor 
fellow, who give himself up to uncalled for 
self reproaches and desperate apprehensions 
because of bis nustress's inc\phcable dis- 

But in spite of his groans, there 
was a considerable amount of friternisation 
Detween the deserted. members of the party, 
and a good deal of pensive and humorous 
enjoyment—not so much in ainng ther 
gnevance, for they were too true and too 
rauch inchned to be attached to Mananne 
Dugdale to take pee corse, ut an endur 
ing het capricious humour and the temporary 
banishment ftom her good will and merry 
conversition. When the affair was hopeless 
the company would let her go off by herself 
as she msisted on doing, stamping about 
the back drawing room or sulking in the 
conservatory, while those in disgrace would. 
Linger apart in the farthest window, or would 
pluck up spint and take it upon them to get 
their hats and stroll across the road to the ad- 

gardens, There the three would walk 
up and down beneath the trees, carefully 
keeping m sight of the house lest Menanne 
should return to her nght mind in a twink~ 
img, as was her wont, forgive them im a 
ly without: telling them their offence, and 
come out aiter her brief echpse, the bhthest 
them all, 
‘Lhe promenaders would talk of Lambford 
and Lastwich assiduously, It was then that 
Ins found out how Sir William had come to 
Lnow and to love every hazel copse and 
sunny sloping field and rushy brake on 
Whitebills She and Ludovic who had been 
up in the pansh were not better 
acquainted with its dear old holes and comers 
or fonder of them than this comparatve 
new-comer. Neither could she fail to per- 
ceive, hitle as it was intruded upon her, the 
mitereat he had learnt to take im the people, 
especially in those who were most dependent 
on the consideration of their neighbours, how 
much sympathy he had for them, what good 
sense and good feelmg and dry humour into 
the bargain he showed when he talked of 
them, how attentively he listened to every 
suggestion on their behalf, 

And how many notable books he had 
been reading! Books of winch King Lud 
had not even heard the names, books wich 
she had longed for, but had not yet been 
able to procure. To think that Sir William, to 
whom 7 had tentatively Laat Tom Brown's 

ys,” to encourage s literary tite 
in iis maeey. should here got i aavance 
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of her in sundry original, intelligent investi- 
gations he had instituted, mostly in the track 
of natural history! His occasional halfeager, 


halfthoughtful references to those experi- by, 


ments sounded as if he might live to attain 
some distinction among the students of nature. 

What advances he made in true man- 
hood! How he was casting off the slough 
of the lower animal! low fast he was 
growing in his solitary life at Whitehills! 
What would Honor have thought of him if 
she had lived to sce him now? Abt poor 
Honor, her life could hardly have becn his 
gain, ‘Her death was part of his emancipa- 
tion, But if she saw it all from beyond the 
golden gate, would she not be more than 
content? 


* CHAPTER XXXIV.—GREUNWICH AND THE 
ACADEMY, 


Kino Lup was almost frantic with delight 
on account of an ovation which was to be 
paid to him—not by the multitudes of the 
city which his great namesake is said to have 
founded, but by two or three quite private 
and obscure persons, one of whom, a square- 
shouldered little individual with a 
dash of the child still in her wilful gi 
had turned the unfortunate fellow's head, 
His friends, with Marianne Dugdale among 
them, were to go down to Greenwich to 
a an aflernoon there under his leader- 
ship and drink tea in his room. Lady Fer- 
mor too declared hersclf equal to the effort, 
even though it had been a dinner in the 
Trafalgar. 

The day was as fine as could have been 
wished for “a family party,” 2s Lady Fermor 
called it, complaining oat ese was a danger 

its being as dull as family parties generally 
were, drove down to the dirty little 
old town of Elizabethan and naval memories 
and made their way to the grand terrace 
before Queen Mary's and Sir Christ 
‘Wren's Hospital, which time's changes 
converted into a college. Everybody's spirits 
rose. How could he or she help it under the 
inspiring influence of the blue sky and the 
wide flowing river—the great watery highway 
to the largest city in the world? A brown 
“streak” tumed up with silver, it swayed 
and rippled and throbbed, with its fringes of 
tall masts and flapping sails, from Gravesend 
to Wapping, ils Isle of Dogs converted into 
a custom-house station, its Deptford ringing 
with hammers as when Peter the Great 
Fiveted a bolt there, its Woolwich Marshes 
bounding the Arsenal where Woolwich In- 
fants s.¢ cradled and rocked. Barges laden 
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with hay and coals crept lazily along with 
the sunkght red in their umber-coloured sails, 
Steamers chumed the water as they darted 
, puffing out grey smoke and wreaths 
‘of white vapour. Here was the column 
erected to the gallant young Frenchman 
Bellot, who earned the gratitude of a foreign 
nation by the fruitless attempt to discover its 
lost heroes beyond the terrible barriers of 
everlasting snows and huge glittering icebergs, 
He left his tale untold, but there was 
aliving man—sandy-haired, moon-faced, large 
limbed, standing there, among the every-day 
who, if he were permittcd to leave out 
jit own doings, could add something to the 
fascinating ghastly story. 
Within ig domed building was the 
Painted Hall, with the portraits of all the 
ins bold of whom the best artist in 
their day could Ieave tokens, There were 
Drake and Blake, Rodney and Anson, 
Cloudesley Shovel and Benbow, and in a 
shrine by himself the various representations 
of * Biuf,” of whom, when he wasa 
fearless middy, the old salts had sworn— 


One day he'd load the van; 


and here he was, from the maimed lad still 
foremost in the fiay, to the man with many 
orders on his breast dying in the cockpit of 
the Victory. 

For once King Lad was the most favoured. 
of men in his surroundings and he rose to the 
occasion, He descanted, all the more tell- 
ingly that it was with moclcsty and sincerity, 
on the true glory of his fession, its ad- 
ventures, exposure, self-denial, and self- 
sacrifice. Who could think of the advantages 
of a good English estate, even of a fine old 

fish manor-house and an ancient title, at 
a moment? Not Marianne Dugdale, 
who was catranced with all she saw and 
heard, until she envied the little boys climb- 
ing the rigging of the training-ship and the 


ve very invalids in the floating hospital of the 


#é, She had the different parts 
of the vessels, the science of their stecring, the 
method of their logs, the movements of their 
compasses explained to her. She did not 
tire of hearing the curious details of their 
fag and signals, she was not at rest till she 

walked across the park where Greenwich 
Obeeratory to lave her waich eet by the 

, to have her watch eet by tl 

dial, and she honoured the lieutenant 
appointing him to conduct the operation. 
is and Sir William were strolling among 
¢ English elms and Spanish chestnuts, past 
led.in stump of tree garlanded with 


iy 


ee 
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ay, which xs said to have been a stnpling 
when Wiliam and his Normans conquered 
Saxon England, to One-tree Hill mn order not 
to muss the second of the three finest views of 
London, rising dimly out of the haze and 
extending m a giand sweep from the waler 
towers of the Crystal Palace to those cupolas 
of Su Christopher Wren’s, while all the time 
the famt hoarse murmur of the temble mill 
which gnnds—not com, but human hearts 
and brains, was beard without ceasing, 
uttenng its fit accompaniment to the scone 
re for Lady Fermor she wis one ago under 

¢ sleepless gutidiansup of Soames, being 
made as comfortable as circumstances would 
pormut in the heutenant’s :00m, 

King Lud might hive to perform more 
hhon-hhe actions than he had yet accomplished 
He mught be a full-blown admual, with his 
sandy har powdered with white, while he 
halted on one knee after the fasmon of Hora 
tius Cocles, from spent shot or baser 1heuma- 
tusm, but st was hardly hkely that he would 
ever spend a happier afternoon than that 
which Lady Termor and her party passed 
with hun at Greenwich 

Lverybody awarded a tnbate of praise to 
the owner of the room in the Hospital Col 
lege for his expert contnvanccs where space 
and convenience were concerned Every 
body turned over his books and admured the 
flowers——-Kent dahlias and gladiol, Esgrant 
essamune and heliotrope, with which 


promptly provided hunself to do honour git! 


to the occasion, and to dispose lavishly on 
every side, in order to embellish his plain 
bachelor’s quarters and poor lertenant’s 


equipage. 

Sur Wilham Thwaate leant his back against 
the chimney piece, thinking honourably and 
humbly how nice and pretty at all looked, 
wondenng how Acton could manage tt, if he 
were naturally “a dab” at ig hus cabin, 
or if the mspiration came with the vistt of lis 
queen to his small lodgmg? He—Sir Wil- 
lram—did not deheve he could have done 
anything hke it, to save his life, with all 
the will in the world, and the accumulated 
materials at Whitehills The only time the 
Place had been os fede m lus day, Sir John’s 
widow was in command, and she had pro- 
duced nothing so spontaneous and 
4g this, but 1t was too late to take a lesson 

Lady Fermor had the seat of honour—the 
single casy-chair im which the leutenant was 
‘wont to Jounge, smoke, and read. ‘The two 
guls lagered by the high window looking 
om on the water, with its never ending 

arm, 
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The little sobering sense which was left in 
‘Lad was all bot savished from him by 
‘Mant unne’s gracious offer to make tea, assert 
ing brightly that 1t was just he doing it for 
“our boys at home,” and summomng him, as 
af he bad been her special boy, to stand at 
her elbow with the cump hettle—m atsclf a 
pleasant curtosity to her. 
‘The close and collapse of the gila—for all 
happy things come to an end here, and not 
» alas! collapse in the very 
process of enjoyment—was brought about 
the intervention of Lady Fermor, kven 
had been taken captive for the moment 
by the fresh, heroic, homely elements of the 
entertainment, to the extent of being subdued 
by them for a httle while, But when the 
party were taking a final saunter down the 
Painted Hall, in which the shadows were 
gathenng, so that the painted warnors were 
growing obscare on their stations, and only 
‘one flaming yellow and red picture, mdicit- 
ing a ship on fire, stood out from the dull 
darkness of the others, hke a poitent of 
evil, Richard was himself agam 
Manne Dogsale was walking as of in a 
dream, wonderfully silent for her, with her 
brown eyes a little downcast, bende Ludovic 
Acton, who, though he wore no unifoim, 
seemed for the moment transformed—sandy 
hatr, shyness, softness to women and ail, mto 
‘one of the herocs on the walls stepped out of 
the canvas, and reflecting glory on one proud 


if 

Lady Fermor was stamping along by the 
aid of her stick on Marianne's other side 
Suddenly she raised her harsh, highly pitched 
‘youce, and at the same time cast a meaning, 
satincal glance at her d-danghter. “I 
think I muss a picture which ought to have 
been here too—that of blubbering Black- 
eyed Susan, following her truant ‘sweet Wil- 
ham’ on board the fieet in the Downs” 

‘Menanne started, wide awake, flustung to 
the roots of her har “Oh! she was an 
odious creature,” she said‘ Thank good. 
ness, she us not here. Indeed, I think a 
sailor should bave nothmg to do wth 
muserable, whimpering sweethearts and wives. 
Hu ship should be hus mustress, a8 & priest 
should be wedded to his flock.” 

“My dear Marianne, I never knew you 
had adopted the doctrmes of the Roman 
Cathohe Church,” remonstrated Ins, laugh 
img at her fnend’s vehemence, and fechng 
for King Lud, at once hfted from a pinnacle 
of exultation and dashed into the depths of 
despair. 

‘Huw very nval commuerated him. “IT 
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thought blue jackets carned all before them 
when they went a wi 4 sad Sir William, 
without any suspicion of cynicism 

“ They are no better than red jackets, or 
any other jackets,” answered Mananne rather 
testily than with an imphed comphment 

‘Very likely she had forgotten Sir Wilham's 
former connection with the army, and in 
good trath he had no reason to recall 1t with 
pride, but the most senmble men are sil! 
on some poimts, $0 he blushed a shade wit 
gratification, though he mantained magnant 
mously, “You don't mean to say any woman 
could have resisted the French chap com 
memorated out yonder, or the boy whose 
filatue we saw in marble, the great statesman's 
ton, who spoke of hus mother and hrs native 
town, and how happy they would be to wel- 
come him home, when he lay a dying through 
volunteermg to carry succour to the forts m 
the rebelhon? ‘That was before my time, 
‘but I've some notion what it meant. Sup 
poss either of them had hved to come 

and lay his laurels at a woman's feet, 
ie you suppose she would have spurned 
1) 


“The laurels have to be gathered first,” 
said Mananne dryly , ‘and when I come to 
think of 1t, I am sick of what people call the 

1p and circumstance of glonous war. 

it did all these battles and all these 
bloodthirsty commodores and rear admurals 
come to? I mean what lasting good did they 
do, unless to their blustering, strutting selves? 
Who were really the better for them? I 
Deheve it would be easer to say who were 
a great deal the worse What hearts they 
broke! How many widows and orphans 
they made! I thmk I shal} go in for the 
Quakers and the bloodless victones of 
peace.” 

“But some men must fight that peace 
may be preserved, and the helpless defended 
from myury," remonstrated King Lud, re 
covenng from the vicious snub administered 
to lum, with the attendant amazement and 
fouagea ae genes ie B es fom all 

ting, especially m these days squa 
drong he along many a shore to check more 
powerful rascals than slavedealers We 
crush, mn ther infancy, aggressions ard out 
rages to which the barbarites of the slave- 
trade are a trifle.” 

“A sort of water-police,” sud Mananne 
contemptuously. 

“ And salors are still finding new lands 
and helping to civilse wild states,” suggested 
Ins a lttle myudicously. 

“Not m my opimon,” alleged Mauanne, | 


| stand against the learned affectation 
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with her neat ittle nose m the ar =“ My 
conviction 3s, that fngates and gun boats 
float about : disgraceful uleness, in order 
to keep up the taxes, which papa 1s always 
over Besides, we must mamtain 
a navy which 13 no longer wanted, in order 
to provide genteel sinecures for the younger 
sobu of gentlemen—fellows who cannot get 
along on shore For my part I would rather 
herd sheep m Austraha or bunt ostriches in 
or turn a vulgar, respectable shop- 
Keeper at home” 

‘The attack was so outrageons that it be- 
came laughable. The echpse of the sun 
mught nevertheless have come to one person 
through a gurl’s spirit of contradiction and 
craven susceptibshty to ndicule. 

But to the others the sun dechned in its 
ordinary fashion as they slarted the shoulder 
of Blackheath with ita girdle of vitiag It 
‘was a mere sunset, but it was such a sun- 
set as the neighbourhood of London renders 
unnvalled in sts kind. Ins was compelled 
to acknowledge that the musty flats of East- 
wich, or of Holland itself for that matter, 
could do nothing to those marvellous shades 
of saffron and gold, fant coral, dusky sorrel, 
the dim hiac of the autumn crocus, and 8 
grey steely blue. Was there something hu- 
man im the pathetic glory of the skies 
the great city of vast wealth and grinding 
poverty, foulest sin and fairest nghteousness, 
many crimes and many sorrows, mnch noble 
‘ness, much holiness, and much innocent, 
gratcful gladness? Did the groans and curses, 
tears and sighs, smiles and laughter, go up 
from tens of thousands of hearths to paint 
themselves im thet solemn, subdued glow ? 

‘The Academy was not yet shut, and out 
of many visits one stood out in the remem- 
brance of the lite company that so often 
met together in these weeks They had all 
‘Deen tolerably united m their criticism. They 
had agreed that English landscape parntng 
held its own as in the days of Gamsborou 
and Constable and old Crome, that the 
mantle of Sar David Wilkie still fell, here and 
here, on the pemiers of the rege es and 
the humour, the exquisite tenderness of pea 
sant hfe with its homely affections These 
were no more sordid and petty now, to 
the hands that could draw and the eyes 
that could read them, than they mere nearly 
‘a century ago to the brave, gentle son e 
Fife manse Heroism quailed a little before 
the cynicum of the generation, put pic- 
turesqueness and passion made a vij arom 
ig meense to colour and form, and rejecting 
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all humanity as devoid of dignity and interest 
unless it came in the shape of pagan myths, 
sensuous gad Alegre petrific aes 

yn, cold in their exaggerat 
Because the faith and heart of man 
alike forsaken them. 

One at least of the visitors was sorry, with 
a yearning regret and a shamed mortification, 
that the sacred art which once made Italy, 
Flanders, and Spain glorious—on which men 
spent their lives—into which they could then 
throw their hearts—was so feebly and scantily 
represented in Christian England. Iris was 
inclined to ask, will there come 2 renaissance 
here also? and will the Christ on His cross, 
the Virgin Mother, and the noble army of 
martyrs replace once more Apolloand Venus 
with their votaries ? 

Most people will allow that it becomes in 
time weary work for eyes and brains to study 
even the flower of the year’s pictures. But 
it is not so universal an axiom to the many, 
to learn that it is possible for bodily fatigue 
to end in crossness of temper even with the 

oung aod strong, the ardent and intelligent. 

‘Will it be believed that Marianne Dugiale, 
after having entered with much enthusiasm 
‘on this as on other rounds, by the time she 
felt o falling to pieces of the backbone, a 
heaviness and ache of the brows, a slight 
‘swimming of the cyes, and giddincss of the 
brain, was about as much out of humour as 
could be said of an impatient-tempered girt 
who, if she were not arrested in time, would 
develop, without fai), into a hard as well as a 
tre, a fiery no less than a warm-hearted 
vixen ? 

‘As it was, however, Marianne commenced 
to snap up her companions? harmless remarks 
and execute half-comical, childish growls at 
which no one ventured to laugh, to flout the 
ott te flounce ebeut by herself. 

joothing was tried in vain, compromises 
were disdainfully rejected, proposals to bring 
the day's visit—the final visit to the Academy, 
toa summary close scouted at, humble sug: 
gestions ofan adjournment to the refreshment- 
room for a glass of claret and a slice of 
chicken, or a cup of tea and a stale bun, 
treated as a positive insult. When it came 
to this pass, Marianne’s adherents drew dis- 
creetly apart, freed her from their observation, 
and sought to occupy themselves with what 
remained of their morning's work. Only 
King Lud was too miserable to accomplish 
the assumption, or practise the restraint of 
indiffercnce. He feared his mistress might 
be ill, for it was quite possible that Marianne 
would only display her bodily distress in this 
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perplexing, mental fashion, He knew at least 
that she was unhappy for the moment, and 


their he could not endure the thought of abandon- 


ing her to her unhappiness. He followed 
spectful distance, patiently waiting 
for any sign of relenting ae recovery, when 
he would gladly take upon himself the blame 
of having been stupid, tiresome and posi- 
tively cruel in inciting an unfortunate girl 
to do Loo much and exert herself till she was 
half dead. 

Iris and Sir William were together at the 
farther end of the room. He was pausing 
and brightening at some Indian scenes, 
showing his companion where the cane bake 
or the mangrove swamp was trastworthy or 
at fault, explaining the native costumes and 
indicating the castes, He stopped at the occa- 
sional portraits of military officers as pointedly 
as if he were going to salute them and be- 
came excited and exultant over the likeness of 
one who had been a chief in Sir William's cam- 
Paign. It was clear that he bore no malice 
aginst the service, that the di with 
which it bad threatened him had faded away 
from his mind, from the time that he had 
confessed and acknowledged the justice of 
the sentence. It was the scar on his 
and breast, and the sword cut across his 
arm, which for s moment burnt again with 
the proud consciousness that he too had 
been a soldier, and had fought and bled for 
England and his colours. 

Inexpectedly the couple came upon a 
picture hung low whi had not observed. 
on their previous Tt was nota striking 
Picture in size and situation, or in more than 
a moderate degree of artistic merit. It was 
the subject which arrested the two gazers, 
paled their checks,dimmed their eycs, brought 
@ quiver to their compressed lips, ‘The 
painter unknown to fame had represented a 
drowned woman, washed gently enough on a 
pebbly shore by ‘the rippling waves of a sea 
no longer raging in the fury of a storm. 
The limbs, those of a fine, strong young 
woman, were disposed decently and peace- 
fully, as if a Giicnd’s hand bad laid them to 
rest; the facc turned up to the summer sky 
‘was unmarred in its still serenity. The head 
Tay cushioned as it were on the wealth of 
‘brown hair which had broken loose and 
streamed like so much seaweed back from 
the bare brow and blanched cheeks. So had 
Honor lain on the Welsh hand The 
thoughts of both spectators flew back to 
the disaster. Then the attention of the 
pair became concentrated and fascinated 
‘by a likeness —a double likeness. It was 
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not wonderful that with their minds full 
of a similar catastrophe and its victim, Sir 
William and Ins should see a resemblance to 
the late Lady Thwaite in everything, save in 
the nch warm colounng which, to be sure, 
the cokl sea and colder death had already 


stolen fiom her cheeks and hps before the da} 


husband was called upon to identify the 
body of his wife, But there was no reason 
why either of the two looking fixedly and 
milently at the picture, should stmultane- 
ovsly, as if by contact of thought, detect traits, 
the same as those with which they were 
fami in a ling face in that very room 
Su Wilham and Ins had never before com- 
pred Honor Smith to Mananne Dugdale 
Size, colouring, cucumstances were all so 
diftuient, that the comparison sounded absurd 
even now, yct there were the fnends of both, 
marking it decidedly and unmistakably until 
the cyes which had becn averted, Tooked 
into cach other and clumed the wondering 
admission “You see it also? Poor Honor 
and Miss Dugdale!" eaclamed Sir Wilham, 
half under hus bieath, “ IT never once thought 
of it beiore ” 

“Nor 1," responded Ins, as low as of she 
‘were exchanging secrets with him, 

‘They did not say another word. She 
glanced at him and seemed to find a shadow 
ot half superstitious awe on his manly, ruddy 
face. Was he scvolving the cunous unde- 
fined law, that what has been shall be again, 
on which gamblers base their calculations— 
the unexplained but acknowledged fact that, 
an the history of men as of nations, events 
often repeat themselves, against all reason, 
against all warning, in a mysterious, well nigh 
gruesome, fasion? Was he judging rashly 
that it was vain for hun to struggle agamst 
Ins fate? Did he seek to persuade himself 
that 10 this direction after all, mght le at 
once the atonement for his past crrors, and 
the building up of a now and bightr cha 
paca? 

When Ts and Sir Wilham rejoined 
Mauanne Dugiltle, she had so far come to 
hersetf as to suftcr the companionship of 
the fathful Inutenant, and was no longer 
ticating him wos, than dog or mouse before 
she could conscnt to dote on him for 
ever But the union vas not indhssoluble 
Sur Willam ‘hatte approached her mth a 
forcible. appeal and a pathebe reverence 
eaprotsed in an cage: concemn for her welfare 
— Arc jou tacd out, Miss Dugdale? will 
you not allow me to find aseat for you? I 
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and that puppy-dog of a lad on the next 
sofa, I see you have your fan, let me fan 
you, Ihave'a long, strong, steady arm, I 
could work a fial ora punkah without much 
effort. After you're a bit rested and refreshed, 
we li drive strught home and do no more to- 


yy” 
Ins knew that Sir William was moved by 
the recollection of his dead wife, whom he 
was confounding m a manner with Mananne 
Dugdale But Ludowe Acton had no such 
clue to the problem. He was compelled to 
believe that bis passive rival had suddenly 
become active and dead in carnest; while 
he was at the same tme—from the support 
of Lady Fermor, doubtless—so well assured 
of the success of his surt, thet he was already 
appropriating the tone of an accepted, pri- 
vileged lover, He was proceeding to take 
cart of Marianne, to control, and cven gently 
reproach her, mm a manner which she would 
certainly not have stood from another person, 
however much his unbounded devotion might 
a ee hum to pe my But, ae 
jue was not offended or aggnev. 
in this instance, she smoothed down her 
ruffled plumed and submitted with a good 
Brace to be looked after and comforted. She 
glanced with shy, puzzled inquiry into Sur 
‘ulam’s untent face. Her Sompancion for 
somethmg bhe a chid’s naughtiness, her 
awift brightening up again were for Sir William. 
and not for King Lud. She was a woman, 
therefore she was caught by novelty and 
maystery , she was a woinan, so she was fickle 
as the inconstant wind She looked ready 
to be woocd and won by the altered aspect 
of the smtor whom Lady Fermor had pio- 
vided for her grand daughter, as King Lud 
had known all along to hus sorrow and dread, 


CHAPTER X\XV.—ON THE DORDERS. 


Lonpon was fast becoming a high class 
bocial desert, a hot wilderness to be aban- 
doned to its tradespeople and its poor, even 
they weie contemplating excursions to Mar- 
gatc, and tiamps to the hop gardens. 

Lady Fermor was about to out the 
second part of her programme, and to save 
hesself from the dangc of bemg left to the 
insipid society of two “bread and butter 
muses,” she determmed to journey by short 
stages as fai as the neighbourhood of the 
fist Scotch moor with unlet shootings to 
which the young men in her tram might 
be induced to accompany her No doubt 
Ludone Acton was in daily expectation of 


‘will manage it, never iear, though 1 have te | an appoitincnt to a ship, and might have to 
tun out by fore. that stout old geuthman, j leave at a moment's notice, but in the mean- 
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time he served as well as another, The old 
despotic schemer, whose excess of worldly 
widom sometimes led her astray, was of 
opinion that the poor lieutenant with his 
frantic passion, at which she was able to jeer 
and laugh, served m some degree asa foiland 
stimulus to Sir Willam in what roust prove 
hrs suit, 

King Lud had not gnen up im despa. 
No min worthy of the name will easily do 
so, when the prize to be resigned 1s the 
centre of his fondest hopes aud aspirations 
He had fallen out and made it up again 
with Mananne Dugdale many times since 
the day at the Academy He was still not 
‘without a lingenng hope that the privilege of 
travelling with her might do something for 
Tus cause, At least it afforded desperately 
dehghtful opportunities for being at once the 
happrest and the most miserable fellow in the 
world, happy witha dehnoussatisfactionin the 
Mcre consciousness of being in her presence, 
of watching her and serving her—muserable 
i Anowng, how soon the close proxumity to 
bliss would come to an end any way, and 
what a grievous probability existed that by 
andulging his inclinxtions and feast 
passion, he would only reap additional dis- 
appointment and wretchedness im the end 
when the suspense was over, Marianne was 
Lady Thwaite presiding at Whitehills, and 
hea broken-hearted lieutenant far at sea 

In the begmuing of the trip, King Lud’s 
star was in the ascendant. Mananne was 
yadiant and gracious m the enjoyment of 
all the pleasurable excitement and constant 
change of scene chasactenstic of an excur 
sion such as she had never taken before 
Since at was cdnducted to suit the require 
ments of 2 woman of Lady Fermor’s position 
and age, there nas not the shghtest strain on 
any Peuner Person's powers ree Bansnne 
usc nglishwonin $ priv: grum- 
bling, simply because she had that most charm- 
ang ot all Adventures of a Phaeton running in 
her head, and was possessed by a ructul per 
suasion that she too could hase daven many 
a mule under sunshine and shower, and the 
meny moonhght, and uf she had not been 
equal to playing on a guitar and singing 
appropnate songs under difficules, she 
would at least have been quite fit for the 
Say scramble at bezrque and thc judicious 
Dalaneing of two encroachers on her freedom 
at the end of the day, But even a journey 
in first class railway carsiages by short stages 
‘was not to be despised, when the destination 
ofthe travellers was the land of the moun 
{ain and the flood, of romance and canniness: 
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‘The shortness of the stages and the bresking 
of the jnogress by a day's rest occasionally, 
to enable Lady Fermor to dine deliberately 
at her usual hou:, to go to bed early and nse 
late, mn order to recimt her forces, also per 
mitted exploring strolis m every direction, 
and subordinate eacursions in the interest of 
the younger member» of the patty Thus the 
banks of the Severn woe visited, the ancient 
streets of Chester perambulated,a rud made 
mto North Wales, and merry Carlisle with its 
castle ond cathedral learnt off by heart, ‘Lhe 
travellers were then not far from the Scotch 
borders, and the final halting-place, the 
heathery wells of Moffat, did not he much 
beyond the Muches But unlucky Lady 
Fermor caught cold, with a little cough, 
which teased her in the next stage of her 
yourney, so that she adopted the resolution 
of stopping short and staying for 2 couple 
of nights at an old fashtoned mn in which 
she recollected having been fairly served 
many years before, it lay at the junction 
ofthe sister countnes and had. grgnally stood 
‘on a great coach road a good deal frequented. 
in its time. But since the establishment of 


his ratlways and new routcs, and the withdrawal 


of the coaches from the old tracks, nearly the 
whole of the trafic had departed from the 
place, still the old inn stood, and continued 
a house of lodging and entertainment for 
man and beast on a new foundation, its 
later energies having been directed to afford 
ing board and lodging to families seeking a 
summer retreat, and to furnishing a resort 
for the anglers who frequented the “becks” 
and “burns” in the vicimty. 

Lady Fermor declared that her old plan 
comfortable rooms, which were fortunately 
vacant, had not fallen off appreciably, and 
that she was satisfied she could have all she 
wanted, till a little rest enabled her to get 
nid of her cold. 

‘It wasa matter of congritulation to Ins 
and Marianne especially that they should 
make this halt im an out of-the-way comer, 
and begm their acquaintance with Scotland 
by an cotrance which might be made on 
foot, and was not much frequented to the 
destruction of all onginal traits and nabve 
simpheity and md:vidu thty, 

As for the mle anmmal, usually so im- 
patient of delay and restive under what ia 2 
purely soothing and agreeable element to the 
female, the two young men were m that 
normal condition which occurs or ought to 
occur toa man only one. in his life They 
were at the beck and call of the women, 
the Goung fellows were meck and ducile 
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ready to assent cheerfully to any arrange- 
ment, cager to display themselves in their 
best colours as they would never be je 
For anything more, Sir Willam showed. 

self less drawn to Marianne when she was 
full of glee and enthusiasm, than when the 
shadow ofa trouble, however groundless and 
self-made, hung over her He left her to a 
considerable extent to enchant or plague 
King Lud, who sas thus still hovering on 
the confines of gaining or losing the prize of 
‘hus life, while Sir Wilham nursed Lady Fer 
mor, made his own observahons, or walked 
about soberly with Miss Compton. 

There was something of quant digmty in 
the rural aspect of the inn. It wasa stcep- 
roofed stone house of considerable prcten- 
sions ‘I'he walts were rough - dashed and 
whitewashed, and further covered by honcy 
suckle m blossom, and the first “red red 
roge" of Scotland which the English vistors 
had seen. They wore told the house was 
an old Borer mansion house, much more 
recent ym date than the crumbling grey 
towers and towns they bad iccently seen m 
Cumberland, but still old enough to have 
been beheld by Prince Charhe, had he looked 
chat way 1m his memorable marches to and 
from Carhsle, The house stood in 2 rough 
paddock shaded by a few Baarled old trees, 
‘and the whole lay in the shelter of the four 
sentincls—Skiddaw and Scafell using to the 
south, with Criffcl) and the Lead Hulls start- 
ang up to the naith. 

‘The party had private rooms, and 60 did 
not come m contact with possible dukes and 
Probable bagmen, chatty or fngid, kindly 
or selfish old and young ladies. But Ins 
and Marunne made their own of a modest 
yet frank young chamberman, the daughter 
of @ neighbouring Scotch ploughman. She 
had lived all her Ie in the vicimty, and 
could tell her eager quistioners the local 
names and identify to thew satisfaction 
the metest purple ciown of every peak and 
the misty flish of all the “wan waters" far 

near, Shewas more intelligent than the 
generality of her compeers in Lngland—the 
three hundred years or so of parish schools 
iw Scotland having had their elfect on the 
‘bratns of the population. She took evident 
pnde in ber buth place and country, and 
proceeded, on 9 little solicitation, to pour 
forth all the old stones which had gathered 
1ound a famous locality. “It was a weel 
Aenned part aimee, mem. A hanile bonnie 
Knghsh leddies and wilfu’ Bnglish lads 
sought 1t out, whiles there were Scoich leddies 
and gentlemen came in seciet as fir gs 
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the bounds o° Dumfnesshure an 2, Xirkeud. 

and rode cockin’ ana ‘M10 braid 
day. But there was nae needcesmty me for the 
like o? them taking eic a tramp, they **ust did 
xt to be necbourlike, What for dt ™d they 
come, young eddies, ae you mshin'Peet Lash 
div you no ken this was ane o’ the Pftoons* 
—my farther ay maintams it was the ci, btef— 
where nnawa' mamages were ca'd aff ¥ the 
Anot ted and the couple buckled, 50° "hat 
neither faither nor mither nor law lord, itor 
muster o' the hnk, nor the king hissel’ cot , 
neve man and wife asunder again.” 

“Oh! how nucet how funny!” criec 1 
Mananne, “that we should have come by 
chance to such an nn, Tell us about these 
Tun away mameges, Jeannic. Did apy happen 
m your time? Did you ever see one?” 
while Ins prepared to halen with interest and 
amusement, 


“Weel, I cannot just say I have, mem,” 
Jeannie was forced toadmit, a ttle crest-fallen 
at having to fal “fine, lchtsome English 
young leddies” m such an important parti- 
cular as would have been supplied by her 
having been an eye-witness to the deed, 
and so able to give personal evidence with 
regaid to all that happened. “ Leastways 
I have never seen sic grand turnouts as 
T have heard my fasther and mither, and still 
mair, roy gtandmither, wha’s hving to thi 
day with a’ her wits aboot her, crack about 
to thei cronies mony a time, Sic arrests 
hac been gomg ont o' fashion amang le- 
folks for mair than ae generauon But I 
hae seen a wheen ploughman bilhes, after, 
a Inning-market, the ware o' drink for the) 
mast part, and as mony tawpies o! ficld 
workets—bondagers, folh ca’ them here—and 
servant lasses, gang afore auld Ferme who 
bad Ieamt the trade when at was founshin’, 
and sll wasna unwilin’ to win a shiho’ 
or twa by trymg tne auld tuck, though the 
mumsters on ilka side, o° a' denominations, 
are wild now against it and fit to mg the 
head aff onybody that does stccan sork. 
And, mem, it wasna a’ fun,” continued 
Jeannie solemnly, for like 2 gasd conscien- 
trous lass she was exercised in mind by 
the minister's condemmation every time it 
recuncd to her memory. ‘ Fule lads and 
silly lasses have been carned cf their feet, and 

to find them again an’ rue ther madness 
ower late, 1 hae seen a puir lad that wasna 
vila fh tne forsale even the hicht lass 
that hadaa Wi te: coort, and was his 


The tarm “toon” is unt freriy ia primitive Scotch for 
any besa of hooters ‘asunieorko 
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maarried wife from the moment they had joined 
hands, come up next mommg, a’ shaking, to 
the farm toon where I was heving in service, 
‘to seck hus wife an’ hae to be telled whilk 0” 
the glaket lasses was she ; and I mind a daft 
lnsste, fit to her bent got, bacawe she 
had to guag her ways—for life, mind ye, mem, 
wr a lad she neither kenned nor cared for, 
teern’ that she had only drawn up wi’ um the 
day afore, for naething save to vex her ain 
Jad, whom she had quarrelled wi’ nae further 
gane than the market mornin’.* 

“Ah! that was bad,” sud Mananne, dis 
appointed in her tum. “I am afrad your 
Mmumsters are ght, and runaway mamages 
are not what they should be.” 

“ Weel,” sad Jeannie, with her amor patna 
and her Scotch logic resisting even her 
loyalty to her ramster, “I'm thinkun’ there’s 
something to be said on baith sides. The 
brawest brid T saw here was nae mar 
than a wnter laddie, aon’ he run awa’ wi’ his 
auld master’s dochter—a lassie wm’ siller 
But her father was dead and she was a saft 
snool, and had a lang headed brither who 
wanted to keep the siller n the family—that 





was to him and bia batrns, sae he was guardin’ marry 


her day and night an’ would hae 
her frae being mamed ava, and they said the 
wnter lad, whether he had the siller m his ec 
‘or no, was douce and decent, and would be 
le enough tll her—far better than her an 
ih an’ blude. Noo wasna that a deliver- 

ance wrocht by a mn awa’ (a 
manded Jeanme tmomphantly “ My granny 
‘minds 0’ sar fracaw aboot a wicket yerl 
whom nacthing would serve butthat hisgenty* 
tit dochter should marry as auld en’ 
an’ wicket a sinner as hissel’. Her true love 
would na see the shamefu’ sacrifice sae he up 
and a the prt He wasa ee a 
sodger lad—ane twa, I forget a 
bonnie, brave young man, and he brocht the 
lassie here, They had but to say twa words 
to be beyond the power o’ ony faithers, to 
belong to anc anither as was ordaine: 
she could follow the drum or sail 
wi’ hum, and only death mucht part 

“Come, this is better,” cned 
mith a bright colour m her 
“Tell us more about it, 
ceeeet ee have a 
couple come up to 
horses covered with foam, and 
and guardians m hot pursuit?” 

“Na, that wasna the way alka day. 
wild wark and desperate naka were not 
often, though I hae heard o’ horses bem’ 
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dead frae the foremost » aad drivers 
bribed to lame the pur senseless beasts, or 
carey ia the de cant bog at took 
cargy mn the middle o' a peat bog, that tool 
tika man, that tried tostand up, to the houghs 
an water-holes, wi’ nae means o’ gettin’ on, ex- 
cept by shank’s angie, But whiles, asin the 
ttory I’m tellin’, the faither was sae close that 
the lovers nae drive up to the front 
door lest they should be owertahen afore they 
were made one. They left their empty chawe 
ina dip o’ the road marr than a mile awa’, a8 
gm there had been a break-down The 
dnver galloped on his best horse—and they 
said at cast ilka shoe within the mmile—to gie 
warning here, while the patr turned into a 
road—Cambus and jinked by a foot- 
path to the auld Cambus doocot, that as a! 
the world kens 1s pst oner the Borders. There 
‘was in this pansh a mass-John—that I suld 
be so far left to mysel’ as to gie him sic & 
name, for he wes a godly minister o” the 
gospel, in days to come. But he dina set his 
face against nnawa’ manages m his youth, 
Jeecensed and placed though he was. What 
‘suld hinder ham frac hurrying out to meet and 
the Izd and lags m the doocot, as gin 
they had been twa doos? Ti ero youee. 
thegither as sure and fast ax if they been 
a leddy and A eer surrounded by 3 
Proud and blythe wedding company, 1n a fine 

and blessed by a man wha had may- 
be chnstened her and catecheesed him ~The 
dnverand the leddy's maid, wha had come wm’ 
her mustress, served for witnesses. ‘There 
was 2 wild set at Combus Ha’ at the trme, 
but they were aye hearty and hospitable, and 
were gude to weddingers, whom they wadna 
thwart, sin’ some 0” theirsel’s had made rin- 
‘awa’ marmages, wi’ sma’ credit, if the truth 
were told. Ony way the Cambus Ha’ family 
took in the fugtuves and gave them quarter 
for the mcht ‘They cam’ ower here the 
next day to face the yerl, wha cursed and 
blackguaided them, but keanin’ he could do 
nae mur, though he hved to be a hunder, 
suffered them to tak’ the hish 10ad, while he 
took the laigh.” 

“TI dare say be thought better of it, and 
was reconciled to hus daughter in the end,” 
said Ins demurely, ‘‘we are not 90 clever 
on our siJe of the Border as you are on 
yours, Jeannie.” 

“So I hae heard say, mem. But the 
feck o' the couples were marr crafty than to 
let tt be touch and go hke that, whules they 
would come dressed up sae as ther ain 
muthers could hardly hac kenned them, or 
they would travel here by opponte roads 
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and at chfferent times. The bridegroom by 
Iusscl’ or wi’ « frien’ would nde by a coach, 
and the bnde would come, sometimes her 
Tee lane—eh! but she mau hae had 2 stout 
heart and o hantle faith in her led—it micht 
be in the dead o’ nicht, by anither.” 

“And how did they do it, Jeannie? out 
of church, without a regular clergyman 
always, Did they never forget them prayer- 
books ‘and the rings?” pressed Marianne, 
with the keenest curiosity. 

“ Prayer books!” ened Jeannie, her trim 
figure, m tts dark stuff gown, white cap and 
apron, awelling at the very word. “We 
hacna had a service book sin’ auld Jenny 
Geddes flong her stule at the head o” the 
nunuster for daurmg to pray in the kirk aff 
prmted paper. As for the rng, at 1s but the 

degroom's gifte to the bnde; it can be 
given at onytime. Na, we're no mamied w’ 

"EW hat are you married with then, in 
the name of wonder? Did you ever hear 
anything like st, Iris?” encd Mananne, as 
at an oncredible but surpassingly ludicrous 
joke. “I dare say you don’t vow to love, 
jour, and obey your husbands, when you 
take them for better, for worse ?” 

“Na,” sud Jeannie again with @ canny 
sense of humour, “we say as httle as we 
can, baith lads and Insses, Ye ken that least 
aid 1s suncst mended. But there are waur 
husbands and wives than some you'll find in 


mem, 

“Y beheve you,” sad Mananne “1 
think you are a remaikable peoplc, with 
charming mstitutions, If I ever mury, I'll 
come and do it in Scotiand, But mm order 
shat I may know what I’m about, you must 
tell me what really takes place, what you can 
find to say, when it can be said, in so few 
words, exther in a church or a house, or a 
*doocot,’ or wherever you may find your- 


selves ” 

“Weel,” said Jeannie, shghtly offended 
by the tone and the laughter, defending 
herself with tome dignity, “we dina believe 
that the Lord's confined to temples made wi’ 
hands We think the carth is His and the 
fulness thercof, and that His cen are open 
to what's doing ower the whole world where 
alka phe 1s Fis temple. When all 1s ncht 
and in order for a Scotch waddin’, our 
inmistcr puts up a bit prayer out o” his head, 
and thcre’s a sma’ discoorse, 0” ns own com- 
position,” Jeannie explained with emphasis, 
as if she set great store on the ong of 
the performance, “The discoorse 
for ten or twenty ramutes, then 
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another prayer at the end. But the cer! 
mony itsel’ which does the busmess needns 
tak’ three minutes.” 


“Then what on earth does it connst of? 
Te sounds oxceedingly hke the waving of a 
's wand,” 


magician’ 

“Na, there's nae magic aboot it, It's 
Just the and answenn’ o’ tna reaton- 
able questions. The mumster, or it micht 
be anither man in a rinawa’ manage, asks 
the lad afore ane or twa witnesses, will he 
tak’ this woman to be his Lewy’ wedded wife, 
and he says ‘Yes, or be only boos it he's 
Dlate, Syne the minster specra at the lass 
af she'll tak’ this min to be her lawfu’ wed- 
ded husband, and she curtshics. ‘Lhen the 
moister or the man ackin for him says, 
*Jom bands,’ and the twa cleck thei fingera 
thegither. Neist the munister or the man 
proclaims, ‘ What God has joined Jetna man 
put asunder,’ and that's a’, unless the signing 
! the lines that certifies the fac'.” 

“Do you mean to say you muury as an 
anonymous man and woman? Do you not 
even say ‘M’or‘N'?” inquired Mauanne, 
stl full of interest and diversion 

“What's your wull, mem?" Jeannie ques- 
honed m her turn, using an ancrent phrase 
which signified that she had not the most 
bery7y jen what ed interrogator meant, 

it 1s not my will, rt 1s yours to marry in 
this odd mysterious fashon.” 

“TY beg your pardon, mem, but there can 
‘be nae mystery—or mockery either, about 
honest folk,” protested Jcanme indignantly, 
She felt strongly on such subjccts as her 
nationality and her kirk, and had a settled 
conviction that she did well to be angry 
when they were attacked. 

Ins interposed as a pence maker. “We 
only wished to know if you used no Chnstian 
name, such as Jeannie or Donald, m your 
‘woarnage service.” 

“ Donald is 2 Hielant name,” sad Jeannie 
a little disdainfully, “We hae nae Donalds 
among our Lowland Scotch—ony way none 
here awa on the Borders. Na, we mention 
no names, at least we were na wont to bring 
thera into the ceremony, though some new. 
fangled ministers say baith names, and would 
put it to me as Jean Maxwell, whether I 
would take Tam Riddel or Allan Elhot for 
my man?” 

Apparently Jeanme had nof the guile to 
‘use assumed names for her illustiation, emce 
she coloured violently, and added that ahe 
did not think the new fashton “sxe mannerly 
and modest" as the old, “ But there’s the 
mustress’a ring o” the bell. She'll my I've 
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~ den clamerin’ instead of minding my wark, 
and deed she'll po be far wrang,” ened Jeun- 
nie in self-condemnation, as caught up 
her broom and dust pan and made a hasty 
Tetreat to the door, before Marianne 
call after ee i tis Sbseia ot 

“ Say we you for the en’ our 
ideas. It 18 quite true, and she may put it 
inthe bill.” 

Mananne Dogdale was much struck and 
greatly enhvened by what she had heard of 
the ramaway mamages, once of frequent 
occurrence in the house, and of the simplicity 
of the ceremony of marriage according to the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. She ran 
the two subjects together, and mixed them 
‘up extncably in her mind, while she retailed 
the information she had got from the cham- 
bder-maid, with great gratification, for the edi- 
fication of the whole party The topic was 
@ promising one, full of sentumental terest, 
and yet fertile in jokes. Even the quietest 
and ‘shyest person there, not to say the 


oldest, who was never behind with her joke, only 


but as being a htile of an invalid at present 
resigned herself to performing the part of a 
Asstener, could not resist expressing an opinion, 
and calling forthalangh Butnone was so full 
of the stones as Marianne Dugdale. Even 
after the gurls had retired for the mght she 
kept remmding Ins, “ what throbbing temples 
and beaung hearts must have sou; mm 
these rooms! I wonder if no bride ever gave 
in at the last moment, fainted dead away, or 
auid she would go back as she came, and try 
to be patient, and obey the law.” 

“A runaway marmage was not breaking 
the law—the law of the land, I mean, that 
went with the couple,” said Ins “I think, 
hike sensible Joanme, that m extreme cascs 
the remedy was open to tral 1 have no 
doubt that the law existed for these, and to 

ent weak women being hardly dealt with. 

it strikes me that there was a certain mank- 

ess and honesty in the law, though, of course, 
3t might be much abused.” 

“Of course,” echoed Mananne, mthout 
having pad much attention to what her 
companion had ead =“ Don’t you think it 
would be dreadful, homble, to marry without 
Jove, Ins, even if the man were not 2 high- 
handed sinner, such ax the girl descnbed?” 

Ans had never heard 
seriously before, and even yet she was not 
ure that a jest mught not lurk beneath the 
periousness, till her cousin added in a tone of 
i) id excitement— 

Twould not do it for all the world , 1 
know it woukl be a temble danger for me. 


manne speak so dale. 


rs 


‘Tt is another thing with you. I believe you 
would be good, and do your best under any 
cxcumstances But I—Iris, did it never 
stnke you that there was something of— 


could granny m me?" Maranne broke off and 


asked ina low tone with a slight shudder, bat 
jooking Ins full in the face all the tume, as if 
to sur; her answer. 

* No, no, nothing at all,"said Ins, startled 
and shocked, ance that it goes without 
saying we are both of her blood, avd in some 
physical points—features, tones of vaice, tricks 
of gesture, we may bear a resemblance to 
her, as doubtless we do toeach other,” added 
Ins, seeking to widen the chain of relation- 
ship to which she was referring 

“Aht I know better,” said Marianne, 
drawing along breath “I am hot-blooded, 
impulsive, headstrong, aa she has been, I, 
too, could be brought to stand at bay, and 
to break through every obstacle an the path 
of my will [knowl am a weaker woman 
than she 1s, but sometimes I think it 15 not 
because hers 1s the stronger nature, but 
because I am really hhe granny, that she 
can turn and twist and make a tool of me. 
T see perfectly well what she 1s about ajl the 
ume, how she 1s touching every sensitive 
spot im my composition, stung me up and 

me on to by vain, herrtless, and tier 

s. But I cannot resist her—I defy 
myself todo it, Itw the same as bringing 
fire to tindez, ¥ kindle up in a blaze on 
amoment, and become 4 puppct to be played 
off acconhng to her pleasure. It 1s easy to 
gucss what you will say, that I can strive 
and watch, and pray to bold my own, but 
Tam afradI cannot There is some sym- 
pithy between us No, don’t let us speak 
of at any longer, Ins, for even to allude to 
it in a whisper secins to make it a greater 
reality, and to render me more in her power.” 

‘Tins ampatient and, as it seemed, cowardly 
turning of Mananne’s back on a cause for 
apprehension, with the avoidance of all 
present seflecuon and future resolution on 
the port, was a new practice to Ins Compton. 
She had faced each foe that stood in her 
path, whether or not she had been worsted 
1m the contest. 

But there was no room at this date for 
tahonal 1emonstrance with Mananne Dug- 

The moment her humour changed, 
which xt was apt to do in the twinkling of an 
eye, she would put her small hands over her 
shell hke ears and call out pettishly she was 
Rot to be preached to, though she had just 
challenged and almost soheited the sermon, 
‘She would prefer to advance partially blind- 


6 


folded to threatened destraction, rather than 
endure the sharp pam, acute self-reproach, 
and mental trouble of ing her eyes, 
‘counting the cost, and 


stand and an abiding choice as to what was 


ing a determined defectwwe 
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to be ber conduct and fate. At the same 
time bette Mananne 
was less unstable by nature than from 
tramog and untoward crcum 
stances. 
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Ocrosex sri. 
‘Read Yeah iva , and ¢ Cocmthuena mut 

'E have probably all expenenced moods 
W when we feel weary of the endless 
warfare of different ecclenashcal parties, and 
when we are willing to almost any 
form of opimion for some work accom- 
phshed, or for some virtue of gentleness or 
chanty that has been attained Such moods 
often Jeid na to understand Bethe the seal 
Purpose of religion to put at te 
‘value many of the disputes which occupy the 
mterests of the religious world, but which 
are not of the essence of Chnstunity, We 
are then brought to think of the will of the 
Master, and of how He must regard the 
state of Christendom. 

‘That warfare of some kind should charac- 
i plamly taught us by thine bat 
jt plainly it us by Himself, but st may 
be well to inquire of what nature ought that 
warfare to be. When Chnst says, “To 
hum that overcometh will I give to sit on 
my throne--even as 1 overcame, and am 
set down of the Father upon His throne,” 
we roay ash, what as it that He wishes us to 
‘overcome ? What is the contest to which He 
calls the Church and the individual? We 
shall this evening consider this question mm 
reference to Churches. 

Taere can be no doubt as to the anten- 
mty of the warfare which has raged withn 
the Church of God, and which rages at this 
moment between the different sections into 
which the Church has been divided. Wuh- 
ont going to other lands we have abundant 

of thisathome. No language can well 
exaggerate the keenness with which the strife 
of religious parties has been urged in our own. 
countryforcentunes It has not been confined 
to @ contention between the various denomi- 
nations into which the Protestant Church has 
been divided The evil spit of schism, in 
the sense mm which St Paul condemned it, 
has frequently been as violent within the same 
communion, as ageimst those who do not 
belong tot There can be no doubt as to 


ing, zeal, money, and of also on the 
of different fictions Dor the speciad 
form of worship, or of government 

which they have adopted. Sometimes it is 
3m regard to the polity of the Church, whether 
its government should be by bishops or 
presbyters, or whether either of these are 
necessary, sometimes it 1s about the relation- 
ship of Church and State, or xt s about the 
terms of some article in a creed ; or about the 
forms and atttudes to be employed in wor. 
ship, or about the use or non-use of a prayer 
book m the Service of the house of God. 
And on matters like these we have beheld 
not only the communtty, but even families 
spht up into bitter sections, and millions of 
spent, and tons of literature dissemu- 

pated me support of the opposing clauma, To 


Chnst, auch @ length has it gone that the interest 


with which thu clergyman or that, this com: 
gregation or that 1s primanly regarded, refers 
not viently tothe aide which inay be 
taken by them in some such ephemeral dix 


pute. 

Now if thus picture 1s even a] mately 
true, we may ask whether such points as 
these are the wssnes that are at stake when 
Chnst says, “ To hum that overcometh will 
1 give to sit with me on my throne.” For 

& moment the nature of a 
contest between Church parties. It 1p not 
@ strnggle ogamnst vice or immotally or 
wifdehty. It 9 not 2 competion in the 
attempt to mitigate the sufferings of the 
poor or the sick, It 15 as between my under- 

of @ verse of Scnpture and yours, 
between the form of Church Sermce I am 
accustomed to and the one you prefer; or 
between perhaps nothing more than the 
influences of different assocuhons and pre- 
judices. Now, suppose that one party should 
be able to outstnp its competitor, and that 
‘one section of the Church #1 mucceed i 
eliminating another. Suppose that the so 
called “ Evangebcala” are able to crush the 
so-called “Broad Church,” or thet the Broad 
Churchman vanquushes the “ High Church- 
man,” suppose the Dissenter should gun 
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his point 
the State 
wenter from the field ; I ask whether an; 
all of these victories can be the kind of 
victory that is intended by Christ when He 
says, “To him that overcometh will I give 
to sit upon my throne”? Ase not these 
various contentions destructive of the tue 
idea of the Charch ox a body with many 
members and embracing a vast variely of 
form and function? ‘Do not these in 
conflicts present side issues for the zeal of 
i) Church instead of the aims that are vital 2 
or if but a very small proportion of the 
devotion given to these minor points were 
‘but expended on the moral and i 
evils which affect society; if our keenest 
anxieties were bestowed on the ignomnce 
and vice which are degrading vast masses of 
the population ; if the miserable houses and 
miserable lives which are the disgrace of our 
civilisation received but half the attention 
‘now given to our various Shibboleths, then 
we should have some victories for which we 
might thank God. But it is the shame of 
our Christianity that it has treated duties in 
the inverse ratio of their importa » We 
on lee no doubt nites he wil of 
rrist is in regard to the relative importance 
of the practical and theoretical. For He 
indicates the kind of victory He seeks at our 
hands when He says, ‘Even as I overcame.” 
The work of Christ was not the promulga- 
tion of a series of abstract theological propo- 
stone for the eieieeae assent of shay 
ages. He did not set up an: ly 
defined ecclesiastical system to be alone 
binding and authoritative for all times and 
countries. His contest was essentially with 
the evil and suffering of the world. 
vietory was that of love sacrificing self for 
the good of man. His struggle was against 
the sins and sorrows, the passions, hatreds, 
class distinctions, and ecclesiastical bigotries 
which cursed the time in which He lived. 
Te was man that He loved and not ay 
party. It was pride and wnlovingness He 
Opposed and not any sect. It was God 
the Father He glorified, and in that great 
Name He went forth to win back the lost 
children. And it was just such a grand 
“enthusiasm of humanity” which pve to 
the early Church its victories—an enthusis 
fired by the belief that man is redeemed, 
and burning with the desire to bring all the 
healing, love, hope, and coursge which the 
e life and victory of Christ inspired to 
‘bear wpon the many-sided wants of society. 
And men {elt the power of a Church life like 


inst the State Churchman, or thet 
rchman should beniah the Dis- 





id 


that, which could change poor slaves and the 
outcasts of heathen vice into heroic martyrs 


Now when we weigh, however casually, 
the meaning of all this does not the eccle- 
siastical history of Europe appear in strange 
contrast? And does not the possible vic- 
tory of one Church ty or another in the 
many conflicts which at this hour affect 
fo greatly the interests of Christians seem to 


‘or and saintly confessors. 


absorbing be really quite beside the one question for 


the solution of which the Christian Church 


exists ? 
Ocroser 12TH. 
‘Read Micah vi. t~8, and Matthew vil. 13, to ced, 

Last Sunday evening we considered the 
kind of victory which Christ seeks His Church 
to win. This evening we shall apply the 
same principle to the individual Christisn, 

we turn from Churches to persons 

we find that certain aims are often set 

before the mind as being of the essence of 

ligion, which have only a secondary relation 

to it, We may take one or (wo illustrations 
of what is thus meant. 

{.) There is the mistake of the Dietist 
who identifies religion with his feelings 
experiences. Salvation is with him security 
ie death, on st certain opinions 

im respecting the atonement of our 
teed Lord; and as the —— of hee 
opinions—or terma them, his 
—being genui found by him in the sense 
of “ peace” which he enjoys, he endeavours 
necordingly to maintain ‘a, hot-house e growth 
of certain feelings, on the presence of which 
he leans for assurance. this character is 
the luxurious piety of many wacless men and 
women, who, if their every-day life be tried 





His by the standard of the Christian spirit ax 


revealed in Jesus, painfully surprise us by the 
contrast therein presented. For how intoler- 
ant and harsh in their judgment of others 
are such persons frequently found ! how bitter 
in their ea and petulant in their 
Semper ey beer} impossible com- 

pons for their equals, an towards 
theie interiors, The tind of Chast, which 
is of the essence of His religion, is not, 
therefore, necessarily attained by the pietist 
we have describe, and to that extent he is 


lan 

(2.) Of another class is the formalist. His 
religion consists in the “soundness” of bis 
‘belief in Church or creed, in priest or pres- 
byter. He attends with regularity and be- 
coming reverence upon all the recognised 
duties of religion.” He may be enthusiastic 
as to ritual, or keen in its condemnation, 
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Nevertheless xt would sometames be difficult 
to determme in comareon. ue Reka rs the 
Tan 8 a worshipper ol ly, loving, 
pate, self sacnfiang Saviour, of a worshipper 
of fashion, soctal influence, matenal comfc 
and success, or it may be of Mammon 
of that accustomed “order of thmgs,” which 
does not disturb the “goods ” that he would 
“ iw mo peace ° 

'3) Or the rehgion of another may prac 
theally consist in the interest which attaches 
to speculative opinion, to the questions sug 
gested by Reason and Faith, the relation of 
Sctence to Revelation, or to matters of enti 
cxsm and evidence 

‘Now, without muloplying mstances, it 
would be foolish to deny that each of these 
types of character presents aspects which are 
not without religious value The region of 
feeling and sentiment, the sphere of dogmatic 
truth or of worship the outworks of criticism 
and evidence, have each an important fune 
tron to fulfil in the kangdom of God 

Nevertheless the true conftict of the Chns 
tian soldier, and the victory which 15 essen 

the one that te recognised and crowned 
by Chnst, belong to a different field and to 
another warfare It 19 in the sphere of cha 
racter, in the and activity of the 
Chnatian spint, that the real conquests of 
the Chnatian are won Church and di 
may be closcly connected with the q) 
ing and fostermg of that spiny but of 
produce it not then they’ fail of the tue 
‘of religion We are to overcome even as 
Christ overcame, and thit must _be by hvmg 
out the Chnat-hke character. If that 15 not 
1m 4 measure reached, then no occasional fits 
of pious feeling, no degree of faultiessness mn 
creed or observance, no amount of intcllectual 
acumen or of “insight” can be taken as a 
substitute be the “one ie needful” 
Character 1s the great demant the gospel, 
and to produce it the gospel 1s the one great 
er It was to make us sons of God, 
hke Himself, that Chnst came, and “If any 
man have not the spint of Chnst he »s none 
of His.” 

And so when it isasked, Whats that which 
‘we are to overcome in order to be set down 
with Chnst upon His throne? the answer to 
the individual is simular to that which is 
given to the Church It 1s your own evil 
and the evil are finding im the world 
around you you are to vanquish It 
oust therefore be yours to seek after the per 
sonal fraits of the Spint, such as love, gentle 
meas, consderateness, and peace, and in 


doing so to overcome untabibty, vanity, 
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and selfishness It must be jours also to 
endeavour to do good to others, and for that 
end to overcome sloth, false delicacy, and 
pride, You need not look to the ends of 
the earth, or to the world beyond the grave, 
for the opportunites of samtship Lvety- 
life, your fireside, your business, will 
ample scope for a noble struggle and 
victory, A man’s spintual foes 
|, most frequently “those of bis 
own household,” discovered in the difficulty 
of dealing with the common details of Wife in 
8 truly generous, patient, and Chnshan spint. 
And such a victory cannot be gained with- 
out Chnst It w love of it which 
can alone mspire the demre so to live, and 
‘His grace can alone give the power to live 
it, But we most beware of substituting in 
the name of Chnst a region which w but 
the reflecton of our own selfishness and un 
faithfulness If we are to be “set down by 
Chnst on His throne” it can only be by 
fighang Hw battle, through sharing His 
mind and character, and thus possessing His 


Joy. 
OcroseR 19TH 
Revd Job xan aad Peters a9 

Isit posmble tolove a person whom we have 
never seen, or who has not been seen on carth 
for eighteen centunes? We may admire the 
character or writings and rejoice mn the noble 
histones of the great men of the past, bot it 
would be an unwarrantable stretch of lan 
guage to assert that we loved Plato or Shake- 
speare with such an absorbing prssion that it 
was the thought of ther presence which 
cheered ua in our sorrows, and the conscious 
ness of thew approval which inspired our 
virtue This would be worse than paradoxical 
And yet it 1s such language as this, used in 
the soberest manner, which has expressed the 
sentiments of bebevers towards Jesus Christ, 
“Whom having not seen, ye love , in whom, 
though now ye see Him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with Joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ 
‘Lhe form of expression used by St Peter 
8 Suggestive, when he says “#2 Whom 
” We do not base the distinction 
between Lelieving Chnst and believing 
Christ altogether on a verbalum lt rests 
on a wxler foundation For there i a 
common distinctron between believing what 
a man says end believing in the man "ho says 
it In the former sense we may accept the 
teaching of Chnst and acknowleige the 
unapproachable excellence of His doctrine , 
we may also, m a similar sense, believe all 
that 1s said about Chrust and of His clams. 
Bat it a different kind of fath to believe ss 


ge 


i 
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‘Him, for it implics a certain experience of His 

ie and grace. Taking a familiar illue- 
tration, we may distinguish tween the his. 
torical faith of the student who is acquainted 
with the life and character of Napoleon, and 
who may eccept his ideas as authoritative, 
from that kind of faith in the man possessed 
by the soldiers who fought under his com- 
mand. may have known little of his 
policy, bat they had the enthusiasm of such 
faith in their leader as made them ready 
to brave shot and shell in obedience to his 
will, This may help us to understand the 
character of that glowing faith in Jesus Christ 





which transcends belief in a theology and 
becomes a transforming power in life and 


character, For it is trust inz Person, who is 
alive and cares for us, who is our Shepherd, 
Saviour, and Friend. It is that which trans- 
Tatea an abstract creed into a commanding 
enthusiasm, If it is precious to say,“ I believe 
in the incarnation, or the atonement, or the 
resutrection,” it seems infinitely more so to 
have such abstract doctrines vitalized by 
changing the crecd into the more 

one—'‘I believe in Jesus Christ, who lived and 
died and rose again, and is alive for evermore, 
‘Who is now reigning over us and all men, to 
Whom I can unburden cvery desire, and 
‘Whose path I will follow, however dark and 
mysterious it may now appear.” 

‘And Christin life is more than faith 
“Whom having not seen, aia love,” wrote St. 
Peter to the believers of the dispersion who, 
wolike himself, had never beheld Jesus of 
Nazareth. The best test of faith is to 
measure the extent to which it has led us 
thus to love Christ. When that love comes 
in with power it changes our motives and 
revol izes our aims. ‘Money, pleasure, 
position, influence, sit no longer on the 
throne. “To us to is Christ.” What- 
ever is contrary to His will, will then affect 
us as with a shock of pain; we then instinc- 
tively care for the advance of His Kingdom, 
and the poor, the ignorant, the suffering, for 
whom He died, cannot be treated with 
indifference. Such love becomes our very 
nature. It possesses us, it vitalices our 
sympathies, kindles our enthusiasm, con- 
‘secrates our lives. And yet it is all the 
while love to a Person whom we have never 
seen. The x becomes a fact of ex- 
perience, The invisible Lord is more really 
Present to the soul that loves Him than 
earthly father, or mother, or wife, or child. 

Some may feel as if all this were a 
fanaticism and a dream, ;They may say, 
“No practical man, far less any man of 








ng 


scientific training, can receive thie 29 his 
religion. He may confess the exalted morality 
this 


the 8 of the gospel, but in 

of fact, it is impossible to expect 

one to have, as the chief motive for all hig 

conduct, love to Jesus Christ, Who ig in- 
visible.” 

One fact howeverwe do know, that when we 
tum to the loveliest lives this carth has secn, 
to the gentle and wise, the pure and devote 
the sweet maidens, the manly soldiers an: 
heroes of the Cross, who have been the very 
flower of our humanity, we discover that what 
inspired and sustained and sanctified them, 
was their love to the invisible Lord, And 
this is the secret power which consecrates 
the service of every one now, who “ counting 
not his own life dear to him," labours for 
the redemption of humanity from sin and 
selfishness to the knowledge and joy of God. 
You cannot account for the undying enthu- 
siasm of. the Church as she sends forth her 
labourers into all lands, on any other ground 
than lunguenchuble love to Christ, ia 
other spheres we see its power burning with 
an intensity still more arresting. So have we 
beheld it amid poverty and weakness, and 
the agonies of mortal suffering, giving an 
eae 

a pe. Wl 
itself could not assail. Love for the unseen 
Saviour may be a paradox, but it is alo one 
of the most potent factors in actual life. 


Ocrozer 2678. 
‘Band Pralm cxly, and Rpbesians Ui, @, to end, 

‘The reign of law or universal order implies 
a.unity of principle so complete that we are 
justified in looking for the universal in the 
particular, It was because he could calcu. 
late on the universal applicability of the 
principle discovered in a minor incident that 
Newton expounded the law which deter- 
mines the course of the plancts. It is the 
security of this method of reasoning which 
often makes analogy our sole instrument for 
constructing a thcory of the next life. We 
believe God works on principle ; and when 
we have discovered the principle of Ilis 
activity in one sphere of interest, we are 
enl to nse into a survey of other 
possible worlds where similar laws prevail. 
‘The permancnt facts of ethics or of social 
life may thus be regarded as indicative 
of higher relationships, for a moral instinct 
ought to be as sure an index of law as 
the swing of a pendulum or the shape of 
arain-drop, Family life, which is the basis 


of social ie, is as much # fact of nature, or, 
in other words, a prnciple of God's govern- 
ment, as the law of gravitation, ‘The names 
parent and cluld, brother and sister, which 
‘belong to the primary social nucleus, express 
prnciples which widen out mto the 
organisms of city, nation, and race; 80 that 
m every home we can behold a microcosm, 
or little world, governed by laws which 
reach to the very throne of God. We feel 
warranted to nse from the earthly relation- 
ship to the heavenly, and can say with con- 
fidence, “ Our Father which art in heaven,” 
finding mn our earthly thoughts of fatherhood 
a true prophecy of the eternal, For if these 
earthly ties are the work of God they reveal 
pnneples that cannot pensh. There 2s 
thercfore nothing to startle us in the saying of 
St. Paul, “The Lather, of whom the whole 
family,” or rathcr “every family in heaven 
and carth 15 named.” 

‘Two thoughts, among many, are suggested, 
() Scparauion, and (2) Unity, Some are 
an heaven and some on earth, but the whole 
belong to the family of Him who 1s the 
‘one 1 ather, 

(1) There are few famihes in whose ranks 
there are no gaps. Most of us can under- 
stand what it mcans to see placcs empty, the 
cecnpants having passed “wathin the veil.” 
And we still feul bound to them, They are 
“our” father o: mother, “our” brother or 
mster, “my” husband or wife sull. And 
we believe that they also feel sumilarly to 
wards us Tie who kindled those carthly 
affections which have becn the source of so 
much good, could not have done so merely 
to quench them for ever after the few years 
of their existence here. We can have no 
doubt that thy who hve still, also love still 
We can therefore feel the beauty of the 

» “the whole family in heaven and on 
earth.” Indeed, as we grow okler the family 
an heaven seems the more real as well as the 
large: ‘There arc many firesules at which 
the thoughts of those who are yct seated 
round the heaith are more with those who 
nave entered into their rest than with the 
frends, however precious, who remain, 

But the sadness of septration is not the 
only burden which those who remam have to. 
cal There 1s no one who has decply 
Toved another, and who has felt the closeness 
‘of the links which have bound soul to soul, 
to whom the fact of bemg parted docs not 
suggest other and sometimes most trying 
reflections, We cannot but wonder iegard- 
ang the conditions of the Ife which 1s now 
thems. Where are they now? What are 
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they doing? What are they feehng? The 
mother asks it about the hrtle child which 
has been taken from her arms to be educated 
ina higher school and under an mfimtely 
Detter guidance, The child aske st regard- 
ang the parent without whom it once seemed 
ampossibleto live. The husband or wife asks 
a about the one who but yesterday shared 
their every care. Such thoughts press upon 
us whether we will it or not. In vain do we 
‘ery to our beloved ones for an answer to our 
questronmgs—“ Do you ever think of us 
now? Do you love us still as you loved us 
then?” All 1s indeed ternbly silent. Cus- 
tom and tame may with their healing munustry 
deaden the first keenness of our sufferings, 
and may even lend a placid and chastened 
grace to the sadness they conceal but cannot 
cure. And yct the gaps are there, and the 
old mystery still lingers beside the grave, 

(2) But, thank God, there 1s another side 
presented, when we read of unbioken umty 
im the words, “The whole family m heaven 
and on earth.” If there »s scparation. there 
+s contiouity, And this unity 1 based on 
His own eternal Fatherhood. Every family 
on earth hrs been constituted in virtue of 
that great name “ Father,” with which we cult 
upon God as the source of all our blessed+ 
ness. And that names the foundition on 
which we bu'ld our hopes of the continuance 
of the same blessedness for ever. Tor afit 1s 
God who has made the carthly home so pre- 
cious, and given to the parent the child that 
nestles im the breast, and given to the child 
the parent who is its gentle protector, uf at 16 
He who has mspired the love which unites the 
ancinbers of the family here mn tes that death 
cannot scver, we may rest assured that all 
which belongs to the unseen world will be in 
barmony with what He bis thus bestowed in. 
this present world—which 1s God’s world as 
truly as that other that we cull heaven 

And so xt 1s that the earthly nimcs which 
are so dear onght to jJead us up to that one 
Name, from wich they derive their signifi 
cance, and as we say “ Father” we can rest 
im peace as to all else, For it 1s the same 
Hand which guides us here that 1 guiding 
them there, have gone from us It is 
the same loving and wise Will which gives us 
our good things richly to enjoy, that 1s sus- 
taming and meeting im Ingher and richer 
ways the wants of those who have entered on 
a far grander range of existence. If there is 
separation, there 1s also unity—perfect unity 
—for every tarmily m heaven and on earth 
named after the one Father, and all rest 
equally on the same good and perfect Will. 
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CHALIFD IX—A VESPER HIE 


GENERAL symprthy 1 apt to be avery 
disproportionate ind untcasoning thin, 
‘Dut all the sume we acknowkd.c it to be 
yuceless when we nced either its con lolunce. 
‘or its congritulition Whether 2 gieat joy be 
yours ora great sorrow, you shall find your 
1 cart expanding toa general and geni fellow 
facling of the fclteity be yours to win the same 

Not only in the wide district known as 
Math Manshes, but fir beyond the know 
Te lge that the mistir of Usselby was hud 
Tow by sickness awoke a spontineous 1nd 
intensely anwious inturest—an interest tht 
seemed almost unaccountable on the suilice 
of st It was hardly more thin a yew since 
he hid come to sctile in the neighbouthoot 
ind he hid not mide lumself espeually 
yTominent im any wry It might truly be 
sul of Inm thit at Ins nght hand had done 
any good his left hand was uninaie of it 

What as thit subtle si.n by which souls 
recognise their peers? What ts that strange 
Tursonil attiaction which 15 so much moit 
thin gorsonal? What is there in the com 
plea depths of human chuieter, human 
nature that betrays, witl out worl or decd, 
the elevation of soul which 1s the habituil 
Ureath of this man» lif or of that? All 
aminst our will we are reduced to the con 
fession of Shakespeare's Lucretia 


4Tt khnso! cau Tthalbmsa” 


‘Though the December days wore bri,ht 
and heen, th y yet dragged heavily at Nether 
Dank Noa! Lartholomew was working por 
8) tently not tl Ins weurmg anzicty for his 
fricn 1 mht stay him from working It was 
as if he were amy elled by some motive out 
stic lis own consciousness Not till the 
Tist hour of sufheicnt Li, ht had gone by did he 
]hy aside his palette ind mike his way rpidly 
over the bleak lone heights of I ingbarugh 
Moor to Usselby He mht not nter— 
Dr Armiti,e had forbidden thit, but the 
duly message was somethin,—whether it 
eune from Mr Suveme or from George Arh- 
owwall hnnselt, it was something = Oltenest 
at cume from the latter, and then the painter s 
heart was mde glad, and the gladness passed 
from him to another heut = Fiequently Gene 
vieve stood on the edge of the moor above 
the house while her father was making his 


anquines, wutmng there patiently, watching 
RXV~5t 


Hacae Rimi Horrs Hit rv 


ere. 


the dim window wher the b ht buned and 
watching praverfully Hil not he cross its 
mcr tion? ¢ Le notaful * 

But the days were fist comng when her 
fuths whole stien.th ws tobe testud = The 
ensis wis tt han! Dr Ann tic rede to 
Usselby three umes duly ani tine. umes 
duly his words went thiord over the country 
side Iles amounte | to the sime exh time 
«The ensts 1 at bind, a few days \ fow 
hours miy decide " 

* Deede what? Ths hfe or death, and 
my It ordewth? Gr rerieve sud to huself 
Ppassionitely when th wor ls wae reperted 
toher ‘ It he die his death wall be at my 
door, and Lcinnot Inow it wwtlive Lhere 
wall be 2 curse upon my forcherd , his voice 
wall ery fiom the ,tound, ind trom the heaven 
above me there will come the cy, “What hast 
thou done? 

What hal she done? 

Hier mental ttt ade on thit evening after 
her retum from Yurull wis 1 surpiist, @ 
mystery to herscif even yet Lhe develop 
ment ot a new phase of her own character 
ld astonished hur, anl thit thit phwe 
shoul have becn one of scorn and hardness. 
wis surely sufhant for 2 un It seemed 
now as if nothing, coul | cver wholly do way 
‘with the recollections of thtt ¢ve ung > bitter 
ness Jf the wound woe healed crer so 
hay pily, woul l not the scars remain? Sup. 
posing this erists passe] and yz weed o» she 
hoped inl prayct then woul there nut 
shill be 1 certun ilvofness born of the fear 
of recutience to be dreaded? Wrs a restored 
love, 4 restored frendstup cver quite the 
same is one that ht I necde I no restoring? 

These were 9 ulle questions 

f ameeyte 1 sil tape 

louver xls ty 
and the foncness may Le full and precious, 
even swict—swect in the mum ry for over 
more But behind there wil! he that other 
memory, the munory of tle thing that made 
forgncness neocssmy 1 15 not in human 
powcr to errse the heuts records, and the 
wt man prays unccisinly that the records 
of no heut may be the daiher for any word 
or ducd of his 

It hid ot course been impossuble for 
Genevieve to go to Havilinds She was 
sorry, ind Mis Winterford was sorry, but it 
might not be here were other reasons 
besdes the Wlness of George Kukoswald. 


q3a 


No ktur had come from Mr Montarote 
Butholomew hd head mexdcntally that 
Mr Withuly, the atet who wis to come 
from Yor), hai not becn able to come at 
the appomted tine, but he bul y romisc 1 to 
give his often sown iter Chin tnas It 
was Ch tns now Chistes Diy wis 
over, Zon by ma gluom imi suspun e that 
41 tits shidon over the ncy,,hbombood J ut 
1 athulomew wis not fuchn, mpitent for 
Mr Withuby’s decision He was tryin, tot 
to disk of the matter tall It could only 
be pum, exces ve pun cxccsuive lumi t 
ton, but something nut be tiken froin 
te un, or so ncthing might be ad led to it 
and at was in the nature of the wan to dread 
the titer wath 1 shnoking, untelicved, and 
diy pron, dread 

Yet he suffered his dread im tnbrokcn 
wilercc, an poreet seciamg calmness — His 
adcvotion to lus work accounted an put for 
dis j ower to contro) all outw ud niunilesta 
ton of mvard discomposuc Lhe A none 
wis Gnished at last, and downeist thou,h 
the main mht be, he could not resist the 
uu it of satisfaction that came to hun onc 
morning when he chew the curtain aide after 
rehaning resolutely from doing so for some 
dys Tins ottiafiction wis of a cutious and 
mh sled tind, ft was all but imporsoni 
Thita thin, of bewty bid been crurted to. 
Des joy for ever way an te to Lum thin tl 
fact that he hid created st Phu wm sweet 
Uz luted face, sonowdul itn a touch g in) 
Joncly sorrow, supgcsuve with an infinite 
SUp_estisencss, would utter thins too dup 
for words whan the hind thet hed punted it 
Wis ut tes for evermore Ahat the pacteny 
—though at wis not suutuess—was jet 
noble ind amy ressive pitting hte could not 
Julte se The perket coloumg, tender 
ind delcate and jure, the tne modellin,, 
the exquisite 11 Sitions of tone tie ,1acclul 
amportince of the ¢ myosition were not 
thm,s that vain onglt ache, roman 
ngnol int ol hiy whievement Yet no touch 
of pride matted bts cmotion, and the .2ow ct 
Alidness was but atin ory thin Lieit 
ably reretion clan and sadness came dwn 
Divedin, Uke a mist uhwaut the fice and 
figuic of the golden hanged and beauuiul 
bowed ‘41 rome? 

A dy on tno Jiler he stood before his 
completed FJulis this also wis 2 lull 


Jength bu, standmy 
Te WM Dt geet hd 


not far irom the pice where his Miter a1 
even then knuling on that last a, ny im Uc 


garden. 
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‘On the face of the Judas also there wis an 
a, my, thou,h the kis wis1ot yet oiven 
tae wi a,0n) an a,ony of voult of 
tu plat om that wos all but overs? chning 
Ale y2cq—the thuty peers of sher= 91s 
nhs hint, but he had not yet camel hs 
tue Tichidvettoeun it this he kw 
wnlof this tnowled, was born the a a 
on Jas fc un inguinh that aman moat | 
corstruacd to pity thou h he mghe 1 ve 
jardon the pitiless ceed that cume of tat 
daibarttion” The picture wis powennl fas 
cmating ruher thin bewofel Lhe 4 te 
anellecte To ansermable fue was a tue t 
aunty um any hourof bf when you m, t 
In open toes; sinyipfluences Yet, thoush 
at hiunted you to torture you would be con 
scious of yeurmin toward it ycamm, tose 
tle mr trom lumsxc]f fiom the aftermath of 
his own Uatorous decd = Hing once sunt 
Farth lomew s Julis you never fort thit 
the man who betriyed jus Master hud in 
inedritay found Ins iemore to be srcuut 
than be could buw Not cvcry aio 
lis the gree to go out ind hing his slr 

There were v ewt nche to be put to the 
Su Gibhid This was only e herd on a 
emy ts some thity inches sytuc $9 nuch 
of the * mottu amour aswe visible, had 
Teen cucfilly copie 1 fron an ant pte conn 
let that afoinel the studio the bronse 
casque was thrown goto ahel by a bad 
ground of grevash rj, ce pam am to ¢ 
witncwed the batom Ftwcins Lhe 
nplt d he was ofa dew soft bownn 
Ut alted mnmensely to the viv badily 
elicet of the pict, It wis buddy more 
thn a portrt bet at wi of coum, n 
Ue lis dyaat Fh Luc eyes were 2 bite 
Ise bluc thin Mr Scveines eyes but the 
e\presoion Wits his—Ins an his highest me 
Grvest morknts The byht brown m5 
tiche was then halle ceding at oith 
thet wes alwys g uhetee when the fice wt 
mayoc Hey ante bid mi ot toi 
nly pwhetc, and the spaituahty of the 
Jicture was is the spantn ty on the youn 
thm, to mexve aman tainst lis cofde band 
enthyst will 

Lit holowcn wis sitting betore tt, 1) 1 ony 
into if, pts, the poms of hy biv hes 
‘betncen his fn crs bisles by 

“hil vou fimsh at todu, f{ither?’ 
Genevieve hel 

‘Leone know, dew ... 1 dont fict 
Ig oxli cit 

Ita t cdutdts of the olf sear, and it 
hadvarln ss tot Wb ts ov tor the Witt 
wd lus cuphter Dr Anmtie bad pro 
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mused to cume round by Nethcrbink on his 
retin from Ins frst vasit to Usselby , he hil 
Not cone set, wd the suspense vrs grows Fz 
as the moments went on The dtor hil 
thonght at qinte probable that he mht have 
somthing decmite tasty, bat he hud giver 
no oj mon 75 to the nitu e ot that decmive 

mess He bid teed te mile bis minner s 
neuttil as hs words, bat he had not suc 

cxaded mi bis We unays know may thiy 
we dicem, ind at scemed to Genevieve 
th t she arcady hed nim pron suncing that 
Tast dc ak sen cic. thit he woul i yronounce 
so duu, so stn hth u lly ind yet wh 
such undeitenes of symp why Enuseundur 

tones hul been there all throush for her 

Once, mectng Di Arm tye m the line 
wal t hereves were sill wet with the fiartley 
tears she hid urged in wil] abindonment—~ 

“Mike hin well gan, Dr Armilige 
Save him, fur my sake, save him? 

And she would nuser forget the tones m 
which the answer cane — 

“Lash Lewd? Lwish I could y romisc 
you Lut beheve that I will lo my best” 

My always dul his best, and he always. 
know when others did their Lest, and yave 
them ercuit for it genuou ly. 

If Mer Ankoowakt ice overs, as F trast be. 
will by sud oncascnin,, “hs scosery will 
be svgely duc to Mi Sevaities nursing, 1 
miy sy to by devotion I hive not 
often con anythmg luke at. He seins able 
to do without slap for a quit. uphinitud 
puind ? 

Lhe inoming wore cn, wil about noon 
the wouher chanjud The shy dakened 
suddenly, the wind ux, showers of bitm, 
slut came dnying up from the nother t 
Work had not scenic f possible be orc, and it 
Wis les possible nun 

Iwill go up to L sclby,” Bartholomew 
sid ‘Lut ys Lf cannot endure this 
any longer” 

You will lt me go with you?” Gene 
wire sutd, | hadingly 

In this storm, my child and with that 
this white fice? It is out of the question 
Dut ti tine Lvall not kp you m sus 
pense one moment longer than is uncvituble 
be «uct, Itile onc, be ood, as good and 
quxt s you hse been ull unough.” 

* dalle houcstly what you ate thinking 
Dow, my father?” 

Vou will Luleve in my honesty 2” 

“To the Inst lettur 

" Then during the past hour 1 have becn 
os cssid byahop tune stor wluch f caunot 
account At scems like vision, like st ht 
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“Scenes come before me @ ad ifn, and George 
ism them uss 

Lhe het bullae titls 
dows whovle ctor 
my vimtade 


upon the win 
tbe tags were tas 
v that In ke ete wd 
[thac kttn th VL t lye thit 
wewretrate Una AI the wy 
wo Ty ora Murd halto contend 
poe ttle bl tte wettha that inl com to 
disc to ubthe deth ow tthe fying year 
FO fad an wert br omuttl a Pnock 
‘Ldotishray she 1 Mes hen 
bee Ut dwn thas ne ch ing 
noty tt Lurtl til be ch wc afae Jan 
Abie hor Lokyt dost wo ithe n 
cmle wi hesleenwmicim We nee 
windaun on aby t you wm aus fort! most 
[put, an thoi heheert but sma Al 
pMess twas an (hts io singin he hurd 
indot male me shiver wh on he take Ton it 
Ase heard at amacl 3 thy hoo vore to 
Quy mila taks nor ood — there's ale 
sopicho ly hes cduth dst to wade afar at 

The ol wom n sp hem hud tones int 
with dry cyc, but the diiwn lines about 
het mouth, the hollow an her furrowed checks 
had only come there Hately Phere 15 1 dif 
icreat get Lo cach of uy, ind nus ipptchen- 
SLITS ey 

Chey wen tan ling at the door, v httle 
Shattered by the p eyectin,, wehw yy 

“TE su] pase 1 nity not come in, since Dr 
Anoitie 6 wun tit? Lutholomew sud 
* Lut df change ty mumincot J cannot go back 
yet aniile * 

“Lhacs ? grecnhoose don tt t’ bottom 
ot sutcn,’ fd wd “bes nobbut vide 
spot? um ats crim full o new plants, but 
itswum lens doon thee pottenn aboot 
eft Cre mca Xaanud ¢ parthere a bit’ 

Lutholomew s wotercd up io idown rather 
Li cons Lituy unon,st toc una iiged plants, 
Itwisadismal lille place at prescot, still, 
silt, opprssivc The clark clouds went on 
gather, , the ht wes conuns down, 
Pivence wis not difficult, but i wis ap 

“ng Lhe hoy cful vision hid teserted 
fim Ehere were voices a the gusty wind 
thut want shivering wd wutheumg by Grew 
cold run irojs Te an to full upon the 
glist relentle sly Lien, after wo hours of 
dreuy watan Uaucwis 1 velome sound 
of footstey s up a the gitvel pith... Was 
ab wele ome ? 

dt is Di Aumitie who opened the door 
# Has 6 lively) ue sind in chectful tones ws 
he come into the dim silent little spot. 

Wien me yor? Ob thet No, 
dontthankane — Barthoiouew ws shaking 


1 
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hinds tr hm © Think Godt? he wis. 
saying ow th nh gon for all thit you hue 
dom ‘The d ctor hal sul no word cf 
Knhoswal{ yct_ but his tonc htl tof] nearly 
all thatam,?t be t 11 Smill thinks we 
dat tome, Ie replel * Lou will hue to 
think that youn, curte s much or his 
obidince to er lers 15 mythng Tit come 
anay out of ths Thuemy cut hae J 
shall 1c g)1 1 of your compiny home 

“Ant the dui scris over? 

©The dw er hy over My patient as 
alep mi the foserkas snl set ry ily 

Wally vl bewd leas hunory as 
abunter by this tm ty marrow * 

There we awhite £, ure studing watching, 
by the stile when Oc doctors dog cart be wn 
tod s cnl the roid that lal down from dc 
moot Tut the fimme flud snafily, heang 
voices on tle wind Genes ove knew hit 
wewasherf ther wl Dr Armitage who were 
comn,, down trcther but she conld not 
wie there fur the news they impht be bin, 
im, Ty at We? Jy at as at death?’ she 
su thal a hbly, stun tin aa the firehght with 
dospel hinds ul bowed head She was 
uemllin, vil ntly when ler father came 
m her eyes ware Jovbant, out toward hin 
exguly wil lly, almost ur comprehending by 
Ter strcagth was ,one She put out her (wo 
inds un Lick into hs ans with 1 cy 

* Gellane the worst my father 

Thon he kissed bet, gun md agim he 
lisse | her 

“Thue as no worst my dirhng ‘There 
Js NO WORE Got bi been vay ,001 

. . . . 


‘Thee my no thinkfuln 5 Tike the thank 
fulne 5 of telet There 1s no quiet hike the 
quct Unit C1ms when Jong and intense 
anvicty 16 at mend and the end is the end 
we hive wi helo Lpiivc] tor 

Both Luth | mw ad dis dwughter hid 
Dad more ol dierd and less of hope wan 
they quic knew We never do know the 
full dyrhs of 1 sty cnse until the end of 
sugpense hrs declucd rel and upon no 
min does the stoc) of the worst come so 
hudly 1 upon tum whol a belased bunsul: 
prepie | to tite tt 

A Tit 7 19505 on, the sieit delnernces 
We secuived more and anore quietly mor 
and mole with In den vbicing Jr tutude It 
vs Che unvorn the unin | who tte overjoyed, 
and wio h 1 that the tenor thitis past cin 
hive one hig tout 2vuy spring prepares 
for winter, ul though each calaraty his 
is hout, you shill no disccrn how new the 
Doundary of the neat cal unity hes to this 
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Naat dy, New kews Day it was, Noel 
jlomes went up once more across the 
moor and through the tossing pinenoads 
He was done 11m, the day bemg too cold 
and threatening to rdout of his having the 
satisfaction of his dw,ohters compiny He 
had promised that he would go baca again 
as quickly as possible. 

“1 have only come up to wsh Mr 
Rurkoswalia hippy New Year he sui to 
Jul “Ani of cose, my good wilcs 
include Mi Seveine . . . Youn Il tell then 
both? * 

Ay AN'l tall 'em noo sul Jacl more 
@atificd than she wis able to show And 
tell em noo Mcbbe hcil send yaa word or 
tWobiek Hears peut as owt” 

“He, of coms, wes aways her mister, 
but her master ws asleep justnow, anil the 
message that cime was written on 1 shp of 
ptper by the patent w ttcher who was still ut 
George Kirkoswit} beds je 

“Thank you very much,” Sir Galthat 
sud, “and T know I may send Mr kirk 
oswalls thanks 1s well as mine, wd iy 
best wishes for the New Lear 1 secm to 
fcel sure that it wall be ~ hippy yerr for all 
of us I never felt sure in this way before 

» Please tell Mass Butholomew, with my 
lund regards, tht Mr Kurkoswatd is doing, 
aswell ws possblo— Dr Armitige s1y$ 50 
Yam wondenng it I shall get down to chinch 
for the Lyrphany 1 sboulil so much hile to 
offer the Thin) swing myscll, and to oer it 
‘on thre diy 

So krntst Scrcine wrote not dremmg 
that when the day of Lht cum he would be 
wt the Rectory Isin, there m the stillness 
and darkness of his own room sticken with 
fever, sorely stichen vet—so tu—us fully 
conscious 1 he wis wholly uncism ted 

Ale stole hut seemed to fill suddenly 
No one hid notice t any chune in hun not 
cen Georre Karkaswald whose deep grat 
tite was Growin, with Uvury hour of his con 
vilescenu’ More thin grititu fe was gi 8 
ang Lat infehmrte charm of mingtud 
Lotishness and goodness, ind simphaty and 
seit thnegation which bal won the ) ung 
curate. fiends everywhere, had won for him 
all the aflectiontte mgird that was needful 
Jot the foun iatiun of 2 strony aul Insting 
fiendstup berwecn bimsell and Kurhosw ald 
Tt was 2 fiaundsinp that was ay its earliest 
stage as yet 

“T only know thit there 1s something T 
want to keep ale, somethin, 1 arad to 
Tose,’ Geor,e said tno or three days alter 

*Asatt— Det Ihc 
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the cntical noment of lus own illness had 
gone by And less thin an hour after he 
Thad so sud he percaved to fs ulter dismay 
that Mr Scvcine wis lyin, bick in the big 
arm chur that he uscd always palld, furt, 
and only haf conscious Jul came quickly 
Fen saldied Lis misters hotse wd went 
huazying down im the din eyening light for 
Dr \nnitaye Che dector saw at a ghance 
how it wis [he fa ntness wis over, and the 
slave ¢ ht that bad sollowed ws over bat 
cither signs were watica only too plainly 

He knew it all bimalt, be bil seen too 
many fever cv es of ite not to hnow 

Tam net tha, he sud, ¢ ind the 
Canon 1s not aut, $0 you will ke ime Lo 
home—to the Kectory I mein, now whi I 
wny go And thou Dr \imutae objected, 
and Grore Kukoswild besou ht him to 
remun, he went on jlewdng “It me go 
home to my own toom I do not web to 
scm obstinite, Lut please ktine,o hone # 

And so when t1 morim, cime he was 
taken to the Rectory, bck to lns own sombic 
room, that was Uh bung with dk blue and 
whae Ul bis own simul trewtcs bad been 
winged to his sistiction Lhe two nuew 
windows looked noithwwd = Lhe sun was 
shinmg on the paddock bulow when he wat 
im, the shadows of the fc less trees stincd 
on the 1 188, buds were py ing cheer ly 

“ This 18 good, he sud, his parched hps. 
puting into a smile“ Chis as good I hive. 
always suid the buds in the ectory tees 
sang more sncctly thin any other buds = 1 
wanted to hear them — I wanted to see the 
held with the sunshine on it tain. Now 
have all 1 wanted ats vety goal” 

Tor a diy or two Dr Armitage hoped that 
his fust ampression hid becn @ intstaken one 
ihe young man ‘vy so culin, so still, and 
Dore the pain and the strong thist that was 
upon bun so uncompl unin,ly, thit hisuervous 
spstem was quicier fir than George Kuk 
owalds hid been, and this give a better 
clance, and offend a stiiw for hopefuluess 
tocatch Lut rt wisn» mor than a straw, 
to be uttaly con unied an that droid fever 
fine that was burnin, my the youths hfe 
sa quicl ly—so quil ly and y¢t se quietly, so 
wat 

Umortunitd), his nother, who wes a 
Wow, Dad ,ore ali o1d, and bul Giken ba 
to daughters with her = They had been at 
Met, at Montpellier, then Alrs Severe had 
‘Witicn a hasty note saying, that havin, 21 
sonte fucnds they wae goin, over the Pye 
recs into Spun She would wate 10, 1h 
bad sua, Lut no other kuer had come pet 
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So at was thit just at that moment Vir 
Severe wis hucis site of them exact where 
abouts Letters wore waitlen, telet uns sent, 
‘but no answer cue 

Thee was no lichof nurey half 1 dozen 
women out of the hid, huolets lu teercd to 
come, ind two Bare ch sen bat the Canon. 
seliom deft the be lide except when duty 
culled hun away = She of] nam sat ther, or 
Anclt there by day an by n ght Ae prayer 
might avul praer shoull nut be wuin, 
but evay phi was ada we Moot 
ended His — 

“Not my will Lut thine” 

Del uum set w silfully wt ist, conserous 
mas came Miler nly Lots un one nerge t 
mito bic ofthat im suit je wl unacountable 
ways 

* Do youl now me Finest? the Cinon 
sud to him in the evcoin, of the day he had 
desied to heep 6 1 day of thu] ,iung for 
the recovery cf nother A little while before 
he hil not hnowa the fice that wis bent 
over hun so inviusly,, but now 2 cine 
mood had cong, ind the (mor wis tun to 
spetk a ttle while he might "De you 
know inc, my son? hy whet wath | de 
Latient Jtps, ind cyes dun wath witching 
And the youn, 1 1ain amiled, putt , uul his 
hunt 

“We shul alwys hnow crch other," he 
said “And I thmbk I shall tind and know 
your other son—we sli] wait for you 
to,ether * 

© You will not hive lon, to wut, the oh 
man tyoincd wath the «dames of oe who 
trusts derth for all that Jit has dened 

“No, 1 thnk it will not be loo, 
When [sty ‘good hye to you Tsaill ay it 
as she saul it, ety for this ys nt Yow will 
sec ber... koo will tol her J did not 
fort?! 

Genevieve ?—Yes, Twill t I her, the 
Canon said, stil holdin, the het iunds in his 
own cool palin, “ She w ts hee to diy with 
her fither—I would not Iut them come in, 
but 1 saw them for a moment and L had to 
turn the child wiy dem the aour wath her 
cyes full of teas, 

* Tears! said Sa Guvhad with the old. 
Took of wonder conung inte hs round Dive 
yes * Why should she cry? Why shout! 
at Le sonow? Ola! tell hur—tcll them all 
that death 1s nut sorrowful .. 9 Why hav 
we made itso? Why do prople think of ut 
with dread, whenit 1s so buauniul, sofa 0 
culmadun,? 2. Lnecnights ypu Theat 
tle wings at the Angel of Death tl out aay 
bel, mu hag with the rhythm an! smep ot 
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musac, and there was 12 -«¢ I could not see, 
and a Vowe I coul! not hear—not cieuly 

+ But when the me comes I shill sec 
pluniy, and the Vere will spcik distinc, 
and F shall go—/ sha#io uth Hua Can 
you think that 5 1 sorrow ? 

he Canons lips trumbicd a5 he spoke 

“dt dows not scum sonowt! to me he 
sud Dut Lam oll ndtail cl ycar , and 
A shall be glud to be at mat... but 
yu. ? 

* Doce wt tile set tomube one weuy ? 
Thave been wonts var, tie, and J have 
wished far tust > long, time) Now 1 am pon, 
where there will be nom te we mimes 

Shen the Glue eves clo esl i af in shay 
for a lth while, tut the lys went cn ma 
mum, hile une ‘nycion by vantus | 

* You will tll ta, he snd 6 Sou will 
tell ha: wout the Whes Ty finted than for 
her, they woawthe belay down where 
Ue Lal pus pow Wheatley uc a blow 

Te wall cong ad ather then, wd tthe 
them home fT her 2 woul t have taken 
them Dome int to take thaw (> her 
pionted them ul tor ber And thee ae 
ait as of the vals tea Koes of 
Shuonandhle chiesdky —, Afourtan 
of , mds, twellol lia wc rs ud stic ums 
from fclranon Awe Onnth wud, 
and came thou south, wd biow uj on my 
gudea! 

And sti the fvcrinene cd add tama 
mere gd wath at, bal the #1 ons wore the 
same the suney we wa i Use thie sume 
sumple, spratud bo auty 

And on ta the cud ity te cme Nol 
once might feu t uch him, nol once maght 
dist ty enter nt tein 

Thou, the Viiky of the Shadow of 
Death be dk at Te walk w th us ther, m 
Whose Kybt bud ae the momo, stus 
Uhet wing tugcdhus md at Wiese £ yes 5 Ue 
Tudbence ct Ut love tr at duet to the Gre > 
and the gritg, we shall not fou the cath 
TS 

U was mdm ht when the Tiedioom 
came Me came mith scant sud Iainess. 
There wie ny one ther bat Cine Galil 
The old man Taelt nul ling the sail hanus 
inht yrayuy stom, web n 

Hhae as thy bali for evcum, service,” 
the dying ys Sud quietly Tb nust .0 
now Jom aad Line ace suipher 
Lwillime md gasses 
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‘Tnouen it W415 sinter time it seemed ae 
Wall nature lent wscit to the peace, the culm 
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the beauty that guhered about the new- 
mide grave im the churchyard by the 
Rectory 

Qn Gu vay dry shen it was mide the 
widowed mother came and stood there with 
new tears on hr face, tnd hopes in her 
heat newly ded Her daughters were near 
her to comfort her, and she knew that other 
sons m other Iuuls sorrowcd with her, and 
for her Yet, though these were left, her 
tears went on fluwin, for the one who wis 
(hen, the one who sis the youn cst of them 
all ind who ¢ hfe hal scemed fullest of tau 
and high jLoms¢ 

fhac wis comfirt m Canon Gibruls 
prc ener, comfort, and haln, and pore 
‘T cannot Act as at de were der the cll 
min sud an iiy gene ssnqritheuic wis, 
wilmg up ant denn with Mis Scvune 
oscr the gicen turf at the Lottom of the 
dunedy ud There wis thttle suieun mn 
pig by, ahold baht ve fiolin was chirp 
m,, om the brnur spr ips that suc C the water, 
v blichbnd pykd bs shot winter not an 
the boughs of a tillalder tice, the bushes of 
osemiry an the pr yud wer fiesh and 
eltep, the g¢ iden yews wore tinted with 
Tuset red db se was bk esaywhare, art 
pron ¢ of hie to be 

«Shs ws natines sly," the Cun sud, 

fond bis sup is lle tout Lhe as no 
violent bicth in thepusg seu Lhere is 
cline but there as also yi ible continuity 
Fhe mbt uf death such dewh w dns, 1 Lut 
s the summer ht when the sun sca 
dip bulow the hore n tor an hour Whur 
the sunset ented, ind when the sane 
Jxgin, you shall ha Jy huow though you 
watch ever so cl ssely 

When Mrs Severne went away she took 
with ligt, (> Ler great ¢unsobiuon, the po 
ut of her son thi Mi Lutholomew did 
punted Itwis sit bom Geoige hnko 
wild, ind the Cinon alled another «mall 
gut, the Iitter wa tp lece of folded paper 

itis only an okl mins dhuvht done 
ito worls, he sad, “but it a» one thi 
may southe you a liale when the prvik,e of 
tung to do so 1s mne no lonu * 

Lhe thou,lt hid come in the siknce of 
the mbt Ji wis me int for no eye but hus, 
set af it have comfort tor any other 1¢ may be 
wailtcn haw 
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a 
Art rt tle 
It wis some dus before the Canon 91 

alle to go over to Nathorbink Ihe bug ht 

calm weitha: lingucd on, a dusy or tvo 
stu lded the hed.cions, the eathims on the 

Ulur tees turned to pape mn the sun, th 

[de heads of List years crises were boned 

siteefially , the 10d ont Teises anstled and 

whispare | toether Were they whispenn, 
sympathy 2 Lhee way + smile on the fire 
ofthe cH man when be went mfo the tds 

Town the od ud And tha we ehinge 

in lis yxy tos Who doe not know thit 

SUN CF teh ng anton ition that conn mito 

Yorwes thal have becn silenced by b rene 

mot? Lhe unspol cn word vabi ite thi onch, 

ae poktn ones atl ermermnas fltsh tera 
the ¢ mimony lace thing that ts uttered 

«De Atniti ce gue me permission to 
come, he thought thit st woukl be better 
tnin your connug tome the ol TP min sud 
wha the chan that Ganeviere phreed for 

Tum Ly tae tire Mure wis ul the old sweet 

Ute a in, with all us cht damntines , sts old 

hau hncss  Sotvas hil come and gonc , 

aud chinges ind chinces hid hy pena, 

but the charge lad changed nothin, Gane 
yuses sult pul ducd smile, the preity pink 
flush of pleasure that hed come with the 

Cinons © min, and ha ged crown of 

dunin, ,olden bur seemed tu tike ull the 
idevol mournfuluys fiom hur blich dress 
 Lhuc are so uvmy thingy 1 want to hnow, 
the ( mon went on, © 52 many things I want 
to sis, that I could not hecp awry any longa 

than [ was compiled Anil first of all I 

w nt to know about Mr Anloswakl = Lhe 

doctor» bulidens porph sme * 

“You know that the worst iy ova? 

Butholomew sant 
“Yes, I knon so much as that but I 

also quthur thit hus recovery 15 slow and 

disay pomting ’? 
“Do you wonder that it should be so?” 


of letuplyd etl a 
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the artist asked =“ Do you think it hrs been 
no shock to lun, this ternble sequence to 
his own illness? 'F hwe not seen him, but 
Lew weit undestind that his touble as 
Yury great! 

© You think at ts thal, then, that hinders 
Ins convaksecnte?" 

“Tfarso* 

Then L shall ask Dr Armitage af may 
not go to Usslhy tomorron I bwe mes 
stges Unt can hardly tul to be musages of 
perce * sud the Canon, with the eunth smile 
comma over his bewwttul fee duns. 

Tut why do you sty ‘terul le? 1 iechas 
been no terror = Lheie 35 nene now ' 

Lutholomew paused ‘I sutpoe Tuved 
the word thonghtlossl "he sud £ mec the 
tanbleness that miy undoubtedly be con 
nected woth the wler of deuth his never 
rooted stself as an impression in my mind, 
Twill not sy thit Ihave not knwo drew , 
Vat 1 think it ty codenly trac thit God 
Lennits the few of derth when at t intended 
that a mem shoul? Ive ind ttl sat may 
when at ts intended that be shill lie 

© Yorsperk as af at wore om, tum youre 
self?" 

‘It his gone” 

Gonisnre Tid her hind on het fither's 
am, wd looked into his ces D hese way 
only vketion thar, and patient on lu ince, 
and a quiet Hight Tight the ¢ to new 

uty 
“1 will not say 1 lon, for death,” the 
utit went on Lhae we min reasons 
why [should not desme ityet But sinec— 
since that morning the ide of it hw buon 
vury present with me = And, he all adcas 
thit remam pers stently, it hi grown and 
wtlencd within we Gilat fills Ture spree” 

ds at the det of deuh tht lw so 
wilenc]?? the Cimon asked, ‘ on is at the 
ilevof whit ts Ixyond ?! 

“Munly of whit as beyond — he passing 
s rmac fillng whip We the duly 
Sheep is as mystcuous as dewth 1 ¢o not 
say thit detth 1 not mysterious, the lic 
uftes death 15 more full of mystery stl, and 
no new tay of bghtis ever thrown thae But 
J thok that since we human beings have 
dont much by our dirk anid ignorant com 
cuptions to mvest the hfe to come with humin 
alums and misgivings, st 15 only fitting that 
we should now try to disencumber thes] 11 
tail ground of the old tingld over,rowthy 
of childish terrorism, and low spccul tive 
uders of the venge ince of a God whose wruh 
hr doen procchid to us ull we cannot, dare 
not, grasp the thests of ffs love Patting 
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aside for the moment the acccpted views of 
the suse and certain hope of the Chnstian 
creed, T think that the merist glimpse mto 
the vasinesscs of the umversal order of things 
assures to us a wicler—and af 1 may sty t— 
@ more attracuve and congemal futunty thin 
most theologians seuture to promise us, ‘lo 
the ordinary hum in mind the contemplation 
of such beatitude as that set before us in the 
Apocalypse 1s not—let me confiss at—made 
without a certun shrinking, a certain awe, a 
cottain sense of the oscruhcimingness of that 
perpetual spuntual alttudc to be maintained 
beyond the gates of pearl, ‘There are men 
and women, and these not the worst, who 
are daunted rather than drawa, diumyed 
vather than eneow ged, and it scems to ne 
that 60 long as hum inity 1s human that abso 
lute transformation will be yearned for only 
by the few." 

“Only by the few,” sud Canon Gabndl 
with a sudden ght and comprehension 
“Many are cukd, but only the few enter 
into that inner court of the Kingdom of 
Heascn where they rest not day nor might 
from ulortion ” 

“Aud yoo thuk thre may be outer 
comts?” 

“Tam assured that there are many, many 
mansions, and I am assured that one stir 
dhifuicth fiom another star m glory... . 1 
fear there has bicn, as you say, a good deal 
of misttken concr ption 1s regaids the future 
hfe, doubiless ut yet exists, and though all 
controversy on the subject must cod pretty 
nearly where it I ,an, something ccriainly 
might be donc to put new Ife into ideas so. 
overlaid by the old conventional phrases as 
to hive lost all semblauce of vigour and 
toth” 

“T have suffuicd fiom those phrases all 
my hfe," sad butholomes , “my soul’s 
health has suffued, and I believe that 
milions of people, if they would confess the 
uuth, would admit de same Jk ts even so. 
with many texts of the Scupture icf Liny 
have been rope ted $0 offen, and im such 
numnless, reckless w ys, lat they hase come 
to hive no meaning m thun,? 

“Yor” sud the Canon, “I bare often 
wondaicd whit exactly ts the nature of the 
confor dened by miny projle from the 
mnggnificant deay tion— 


“We Inow tit when He shall appew, we shall be 
Jake Vim,” 
Wiich of us lis the yoy in that that he mght 
have? Wiuch of uy rememilars thit to be— 
Auninly speaking—as we Lelicve Chust to 
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be now, will be to have not only a spint, « 
distinct individual spit of one’s own, but 
also an mtellect, with all the known attn- 
‘dutes of intellectual knowlulge,and dere for 
knowledge; thought, and power to use 
thou,ht, will, and power to exercise will, 
affection, and desire to expend and recenve 
affection, and all these meicased and height- 
ened to a degree ne do not driam of here. 
And could any one for a moment imgmne tt 
posnble that a beng so endowed with the 
powers of life would have no social and intel 
lectual Infe to put such powers into requisi- 
tion? Is it conceivable thit no serviccs 
ive services of song would be demanded of 
hum? Growth and advanccment and achieye- 
ment will surely be expected of us there, as 
here, and these things mean ctfort ind ace 
tron, and response to evar increasing depths 
and heights of Disine snfluence. . . . It hith 
‘not cntered into the heart of min, thit full 
conception of what will be, it can never cntcr 
hire, but assuredly we might opcn our minds, 
and not be afraid to open them to such con- 
ceptions as even human reason may attain 
Dy the light of the Spunt, and reverent effort 
to ainve at the truer and fuller meaning of 
such revelation as has heen made, It 1s 
within the gasp of the hast vivid under. 
standing to belirve that— 


“Shere shall never be ene Jost good" What w4, shall hve as 


Te cailismell ss noouht ee whence smpting vou 
Whee halle ood, with, (rev 80 eel good 


On dhe cath the Boke ance, im the boama a pul ot 
rox le 








“Ally bnvemMederbep dordr rmedofy eT Wx t 
‘Not sts scmblauce Uae wll, mo be wis, ace ge due 


Wale yoroe bas gone forth but eich sure user «melon 


“Whip eternity dSirmy the conic; ton of an hour?” 
Genevieve was listening, thinking, It wash 
Decoming easier to recagmse the fact tha, 
that other wosld, that other life, was only |, 
continuance of this. He who had so recent}, )) 
gone had just shpped quietly and peacefu \y, 
away, as some people hhe to do when tjGne 
are going on 4 joumey. “If he wares sy 
come bach again, ‘I should not felt tec ot 
strange,” she said to herself. She we" 
rowing with a deep and silent 50rT0¥, gtcnce of 
ing that she had lost that rare poss, put hers 
true and fasthful md loyal frend yt uw may be 
came before her always just * 
at Inst when he stood 
from the cottv “Is Mica 
the steps an the me 
: sce tt there, fica 
Tews ampere Ut tet, Hm om i 
2 


ecm sanity, me 2, plaaceateiicats 
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He hrd gen all that a man may give—his 
Iife—and he hid laid it dowa tor bys nerd, 
for his two ‘rends. “It wis 1s much for 
my sake as for yours, George,” she sud, “for 
yours as much as for nmne.” Tt yas un the 
silence and loneliness of the might that she 
spoke to herself Life was very lonely now, 
very full of negations and misgivings. Only 
hope remained, yibratng through the days 
running in and out hhe a sihken thread of 
blue all across the gicy web that Fate wis 
w#ewing The neat shuttle mght be filled 
with stlands of gold and silver, the pattun 
might be chan.ed to a shining atabceque of 
furts and flowers It 15 good sometimes to 
think what may be. It 1s never good to 
refuse to sce aught but Wl. The feaitnl are 
seldom brave, seldom patent Hope 1s the 
very centie and munspnng of long st fer 
ance. No beautude ay pronounced to the 
des] uinng. 


CHAPIER TX —“THAVL DARLD AND DONE 
80 NOW T WIL GhY £0 SLLIP.” 


Gury ve's hope was not deferred to the 
point of heart sickness, As the clear, cold 
Jrnuary days went on, the mewages fiom 
Ussclby became more and more buoyant and 
gladdemng. George was able to sit up all 
diy, to reid for hows ata time, to wnte 
Ictters. With the first mild 1 clau ery morn 
fog came the news that Dr, Armitige had 
said thit his pattent would be out on the 
gears before the end of another wuk 

fetherbink was not far from the moors, 
Let but afew more weeks pss, and the 
6 cherry would be m bloom, and the ct wb 
ple trees, and Birkngg Gull would be ankle- 
ip with wild flowcre again, and musical 
jy birds as wild as the flowers were. And 
a.@uchoo would be there upon the hills 
big, calhng, calling, never weary of calling 
4a" spring. 

flus tt really only a year, nay, mach less 

( wyear, since that day whun George had 

nat hinds in his with 2 warm, strong, 
cite grasp, and had looked into her 

«| Lheechingly, and had asked her for her 

the Cvrer whole lift’s love, and she had 

to say, “Zan yours, [am yours always 

qhan 1+ Was it possible that it was kes 

want to his ago? 

doctor 5 bu detu'sfs since then , and Karat 
“You know & 

Bartholomew sutlnly then dawning, only | 
“Ye, I hnone consciousness of the 

also gather thove, ind fathomed all the 

disappomlng’ loves anguish since that 
“ Do yowiay of compcasation at hand? 
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Would she now know the heyhts as she had 
Anown the depths—the heights of loves 
hope, love's gun, love's ecstary? It could 
hadly be that hee anticspations were unicy 
sonable. It was im the niture of things that 
the one extreme should assure the other. 
Every mghthad ats day , cvery winteritsspuing, 
every ebbing tide its iree full flowing. No, 
her hope could not be untersonable. She 
might cherish it in pitinee, in the culm and 
ample repon of bust, 11 the divine strength 
of faith. The springhde #15 coming upon 
the lind , it had already come in the be ut of 
Genevieve Bartholomew. 

So every budding snowdrop w18 welcome ; 
and evury sjxir ol the daffodil tut a mw 
joy. ‘The prophetic hittle cclanchne, spread- 
ing tts golden stars to the pile sun, was a 
thing to be mused over with rapture 

And the raptwe was doubly rapturous in 
that athad not to be enjoved atone Nock 
Bartholomew's qwet artistic recepuvity of 
the promse that wis im the very air was. 
soni thing almost solcmn in the silent depths 
of tt. His work was done, He was only 
wating now for the decion thit was tor 
con thiough Mi. Mont rcute , and though he 
still kept silunce Genevitve was buginnmg to 
perceive that the waiting was unfortunate. 
More and more he shrink from any menuon 
of the anaticr, cven to her, yet she perecived 
that he was broodmg over it, ‘Ihe change 
‘on his face, the sudden greyness, the sudden 
stran,cness in his eyes, the tightening of the 
mruscles about his mouth tt any one spoke of 
it, betrayed the fact that ther. was yet some 
hidden dread some fcar of further sitngs and 
arrows sulin the hanrls of outrageous fortune, 
As much as possible she remamed with him, 
drawing his attenbon to other and brighter 
things. And she hid the satisfaction of 
fcehng that she was not wholly unsuccessful 

One day, it was the last day of January, 
he had gone down to the studio quite carly 
i the inoming, going silently, and with a 
certain suddenness and when Genevieve 
went down later she found that he had begun 
a sketch in oil of a pncture he meant to paint 
ona large scale ‘Ihe sketch was full of life, 
and vigour, and pathos, Genevieve saw at 
a glance that it was the outcome of inspira~ 
on, of that fuller ind higher hght of which 
her father had spoken so solemnly, and yct 
so sadly. here was nothing to awaken 
sadness in this skctch of the Good Samantan. 
The ough, dark, stony background was indi- 
cand In the forcmound thue wis the 
Sununtan himscif, an elderly rueged figure 
wath no bewty sive the beauty of a divine 
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compassion on his fice He was supy orting 
the wounded min—too Indly wounded to 
ride even thit patient looking beast without 
support Ihe figures were both hifnu k 
the Samantin having evidently shared bis 
own guments with the hilfevad traveller 
whose head wrd thrown buck on his kinilly 
neighbours shoul ler and whose pulhd face 
was pct Expressive OF Con Cousness of sults 
futon, of grititude for d Iyertnce There 
weeven asm on tie Ips and the half 
clo ed eses had perce im them, and knw 
Jedpe of sxfets an I suicee ur 

‘There wis} Mt atten rt to teach any new 
or direct Jess nd ut no man loolin into 
the picture even ants the shetcn whealy 
made for the preture, would look there with 
out roccimng uncon ciously at might b 
some fresh impulse to sir and els ite b 
dlea of his city tewed hy neihlow 
And not coy of by duty but of dus bish 
rrivilkc pethiys even al oof the great joy 
and glidnes that mght be Dis of he willed 
Tf thue bet pine bh pyiwess ar thas workd 
thaubaypm sc urcdly he witha the lines 
‘of the acts of mcr 

The sketch was hices ‘one cay completcd 
the nea that 3 wath such com Ieiencss a, 
was nece sity to Noel birthol men » par 
Tose It was dated Suatday Eebrany et 

CE chal Ye, th preture 8 s90n wT 
com bick from Fond nm! ho sud puting 
the ers) with the wet cimvis uycn it into a 
sitecomer  Ttwis hindly yet twil lt bat 
the lest of the diy wis yom St wis a 
satsficuon to Mi Tuth Jomes that had 
hot onc by unpre(ttbly ind it wis 2 sort 
of suusfaction thit Genevieve knew to be 
putealirly grtefil to hin fhe beating 
and soothing that ht found in his work wis 
he best of all soothing or tt ns sate neat 
Dist to that that cate to him in the voces. 
ham the Ills, and from the Lire lone 402 

“You wilt 4o out for a walk, futher? 
Genevieve sud as they la gued over thar 
enp ofaftinoon ter Dr Armitac hid eft 
Ty cheery message A pachage it come 
from Mis Wanterfor] dunng the diy con 
Anning a chile shaped sae of rose ed 
Vener hiss, and some Lawtfid: burino 
Tice Then eprecicis Tete note h dl come 
fiom Cwon Gibrel, who hid lnen to 
Ussully md hud Jone back to the Kuctory 
so gli, so satished, that Ins glidness hal 
run over filling another cup le was raed 
Teta dayne the clos, of it wis sritiu & 
and yxree peice within and peace without, 
with Nitines great stillness Lroodw, over 
afl in sympathy 
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‘They went ont of doors togcther, the father 
and dimghter There was a young moon, 
the metest nm of silver im a luminous arctic 
heaven of dark blue cther, duepenmg to 
indigo above pring and changing to dust y 
diffedd ycllow below fhe stirs were 
commg out one by one The landscape 
stood in still mystic darkness agunst the 
cea shy Not a tree stirred] not a sound 
Inoke the sucnec till suddenly a woocdlirh 
burst into song as full, as pericet, 14 sweet 
as touching 1 the song of any nightingike , 
thit cver poured her plantise anther across 
the valley glades of the south = Lot a minute 
or two the artist was perplezed, behiewing 
thatatwas the mbtingiles song’ he hew {, 
then he remem! rail, md recognised the 
note that came fiom the leafless whitethorn 
overhe ud 

He stood qinte close to the fost of the 
tcc hy dim tars hind wag on hn arn, 
they fr tence abnest bre rthless's 

Reuss‘ Of toa Nibtm ae” Shelky's 
poum ‘tothe Skytak must scum strain aly 
far fetchel and over chiborttud pres of 
cotanent to one who his never fut lus 
whole benz ow rpowcicd, tus whole nature 
muged, in the ecstasy of a birds song 

tis eestasy in the daytime at 1s doubke. 
eestusy in the might when the world ts still 
when darknes ts upon the land when the 
bird sings only to Go! and to you—t» you 
Uone of ulthe ining Ii whin, mull ny upon 
the carth 

Stil the woodhl cing on singing his 
thulin, mppl abil 14,balt y hintive song, 
burdened with mewn os unuttertble unut 
tunable and incompchen all yet tung 
surcly upon the things thut belong to the rest 
to be ity certatn sweet acceptiblences its 
undteamed depths of buauty tnd satisfy ug- 
ness 

“Now onc ficls I arth alomen sud softly, 
"how Keats must have suticted m lus brick 
he befor he coull have watten that ode 
Pots ue suil to be ‘cradled into poetry by 
won,’ Tithink one his to be cradkd inte 
full appreciation of poctry by sultuim of 
some kind Who that did not lon, for rst 
would crre for this? 


DAL G11 tn a Ife npatee, 
Te ree 
cul te my, 
Pttad oy. ute 
Nera es rte 
Woon ay 
Segoe tseet 
WUyh abs 


And you are ticd, father, or vou would 
, Rot care for itso much just now,’ Genesieve 
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sud They vere going homenand in the wm acunoush abynt way Item mien 


aul starhi,] t déference — Tnank sou for lum,ing at over 
“Yes, Birtholomen zeknowkd,ed—“I tus mominz’ 
am trad, Iam ver ted * There 1 not, of course much time lost,’ 


“Ibis partly because of your skephssess ikl bthe soungmin tunmoimy Mr 
If The awtke for tno o1 three hours im Withurby did not come to our «fre till 
wumed And you lose whole mghts one sesterdiy vturaoon — Gool monn, * 
after another . IT woh youdid notslep = For some mmutis Pirthlomon stood 


$0 badly, futher !? the betscen Mis Crucos weed own 

“Theo remember your wish dew when actes hol ling the rnopcoed note am hi bind, 

you know that I am sheping bitter Looking out reross the ere it sticteh of sy phe 
* . * * 


scr that was beyond the even chit tops Tir 
The n¢xt moming, Sundy morning though off im the distinee he cout see the ve {tiled 
twas but Lebar, yet had all the utubotes 10 fof Swuthehl be innmg to glitct on thy, 
thit Geonge Hubert strung so hnely together moran, sun f bushi blue bn ht cen 
It was sucet rnd coo? and calm, and bright brtiticd, he sud to himsclt To tendut 
—cilm 1s only Sunday morming m the thitwith ny truth one woul] ccitumly Ell 
county Cine Assunedls ttthue be oncuth mto cru teness whe the word 1 sunply 
any forctiste of heaven it ts then ani thae — staile e tpy lied to the scene itself 
Huth ] mew got up early, he bid bil — Wao dots not Incw the wiy m which 
arother mht of rbsolute sleeplessness and thou,bt suems pr steutl to wiese ibulf 
the dyylight bad been welcome the sweet ftom some boln momentous dn, and 
clew sunshine spread ng tcios the Ttu xs] tum to any anele int te fle that muy offer 
of the mornin, was more welcome sill Ate welf? Lihue ay no qi it hour of ov ht 
doves Cune whining int whechng duwn, thit his not ats small ysoerutions Lyon 
there wis vsulden Mute. of wns xaos! sit by adymg bet yu shull see the puticen 
th window | ine, 2 soft mun note cunc onthe Coverlet unt while: you wit dor the 
fiom the Vintch ~The 5) wows were diving worl thitas to decile your whole Ves fite 
vijorously hither and thither, the snowdr yy you shall see geal. qe (ices an the fine so 
hung str aght ind white and stl Down mc istinctly that they bucome .1 wen on your 
dhe valle the blue white smoke wis by minds aye for evcem ae 
min, to cul 1yunst ser and sly A 4icit flood of son, from th syermore 
The utit siuntered slong the field, wrt Gece by the oppo ate ite sc med ty mouse 
to he tillow this ycar, Miss Criven hal Tutholomew fos 4 moment to roomed tno 
decree}, and the weeds umong the devi thi the unopene 1 letter was sulin fy band 
stubble were pion ing anely A disy or He Dokul tit 4 Mr Montacute hind 
two studded the grassy edics of the Juris, wasting ts very excelent, ne sul turin, 
the swallow wart was still st eping on the back wun, ind siuntain toward the st le 
shuly ate of the hed,erow netr the sul, twin eeu h chit we sin iy ats spn 
Nich, icon chan,cfal amass. wore spreading prctule sm the feaffess syctm ac Et hudly 
cvcry where styel ats smg while Lerthols new prise | 
‘The perfect stillness 41s broken presently un lerneith omg upward Letween the great 
hae wis a footstep am the Jim, 1 figure duk whin bushes, and the straggling bia 
coum, up wirltiom the wile “Ika not sprays where the Fist ycus leues still li 
any one Lhaon, artholomen std to him ccd in tones of dusky ol Land ¢ mmon nd 
sell as atill dark young man came swiltly crn Gunewiese, lookin, out fiom her 
newer Uhen the artist tuned, suintuin, hitk window ander the thatch wis glid to 
Back lung the itd unt be heard Ure step see him going up ty the moor m the still 
upon de uth behind hm Lhe youngmin Sunday sunshine © He will come bick with 
hala tutte: m bis hind some Up] clite Lor his bre lust this moinin 
“Ft is fiom Mr Montarate.” he sud) she sud w ste stoa} coilmg the lengths of 
polity, cuing it to dutholomey §Ilter my,ln, gollen hur” Presently she 
ousht ty hive brow ht stover hist mkt when © purse |, stoop ng t> the window agin, witch 
I kft the office, but when I got hone 1 an, bes father wu divwn to watch hon by 
found my mother il, and Twas not ible to some new ant] sucdon sprmging of new aific~ 
have her T hope the fw hours’ delay tion So she stood tll the dark fi,uic went 
will make no difference? up over the dye and disappoucd an th 
"None at all said M: Bartholomew, who yullow sunli,bt that was upon the mourl ind 
had Inudly heard the explanation He spoke hills above the sapphire sus 
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“Ihe people who watched when Woscs 


went up to the Mount of God must hie seca | 


him disqppcur so the gut said revercatly 
She was sull stunding Ly the window in the 
thatch 

If the silence had been ,rext on the hill- 
side at Wis sublime npon the haghts of 
Tin,baru,h vor 
herther stretched darkly wy on cscry 
side, the stalhs of the tall deid weeds 
stood still and bewntiful, dark whin brakes 
broke the monoteny of sj wee and linc , the 
great gry boulders were there, looking 
white ip the sunshine There was a shgbht 
Ize upon the far landward distances givin, 
that senst cf mystery, of something more thin 
18 seen which is necessuy to mins fullst 
cnjoy ment cverywhere 

Turtholomew went slowly onward his foot 
fullng softly upon the tufts ot bent grass th t 
wore by the sule of the stony rout He wis 
walking carctully, as af not wishing to broth 
that solemn stillncss  Lhere was not cven 
a Lird’s song to breik it, nor one threud 
of curling smoke for a sign of hun in hic 

“ Cumunly this is puricet, Noel J irtholo 
mew sud, stopping for 1 momunt on the 
top of a he uthcryndge, bey ond whicha nrrow 
stony villcy sloped to the south west = Lhe 
roid led acioss the entl of the villey, but 
the artist turned a Inthe to the left and sat 
down upon one of the gicy seimed stones 
with bis fect upon the moss and the small 
evubful bent grss that roms between the 
heather 

Lhe unopened Ictter wis stll rm his hind 
“Twish I could waite a well a Monticute 
does! hesid muvingly ¢ Itas a seprrte 
dibunction ma mis hifi to hive a hand 
wntin, like that It a8 hhe havin 2 good 
name, OF 2 Te} ulation for some spuctal shilfal 
ness,” 

Stu] he did mot open the letter It was 
seukd, and the seal bore Mr Monticutes 
crest, a dchant looking ¢ gle with + scroll an 
ts beth So fr Burtholon:cw had mide no 
‘tempt to break th. seal Whutever it 
night Le that deterred him, it wis some 
ulticently strong and prevailing thing 

He wis stil sitting upon the low grey 
stone, kinms back yZunst a projecting 
Iyunk of heather and grass, nc ung the russet 
acd of the witheied heuth bells of the year 
Yat had becn and the punk upped petals of 
the one daisy neu him of the year that now 
wi He witched the dusy lon, watching 
at ty Dante Kossetta must base w itched bis 
* woo hp, with the cup ot thru, re 5 
ising its appucnt sumy teats, ats real com 


Ihe Ieracs of browa . 
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plexity, its infinite mystery of bemg. The 
Attle flower w th ats flings of petals and us. 
yellow centre wis to the full rsincomptehen 
sible as the fite that hid dinvca him on to 
dread the oy cng of 2 Ictter that was cutun 
at levst to be written in coutteous terms $0 
thinkin he ,athered the pink tepped dary 

Then, rtlast he ¢ siyed to opcn the Ictter 
Fhrou,h all other thoushts and cnjoyments, 
and quick vivid impressions, he had buco 
steadily rcco,nising the fact that the moment 
inust come Hs face Grew rigid to hry own 
conscionsncss, his gry hps closed tmly , 
his hand was upon the envclope .. . What 
was it that arrested him stayed him?... 
Was ita sudden cry close at hand? It ws 
only 2 plovars cy a long shuply w uhn, 
note,  Wele aye woke! Weke asc work t? 

After a litle while the bewtiful thing with 
ats curling crust ind ats white and ,iecn, 
ind Dluc blich ferthcrs, came tumbling by 
1m its insane ff,ht, like a bird with brolcn 
wings wand unccitin instincts about us des 
unition Presently there came inother ang 
another, ind the wulng melncholy cy 
seemed to come ftcm every} ut of the lone 
wide moor, ‘ Wekeaye wouke! Wehe ye 
wouke!? 

No other sound couli hue oroken the 
stillness 40 grertly, and yet have harmonized 
with it so comjitely Lutholomew sit 
‘witn hus thin nervous hand upon the letter , 
close to him a tall red sprit dock was quiver 
ang slightly an the tardly perceptible air that 
stirred upon the vplind Was there any ro 
ficshment in the ur for the ,tey pallid nau who 
was Tying with his head tong the withuied 
heather bells? Did he stiltcel the charm of 
that wild jluntive cry that was upon the 
moorland hills about lim everywhere ? 

Ail though the day the plovers went on 
aymg in the soft sunshine, Wehbe aye 
wocke! webe aye vocke! WoAC aye Woche! 
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‘Tue sound ot the chuch bells cune peal 
ing across the Muzishes uw the clock stuck 
ten, bussung upon the stil sunny ar lhe a 
psalm of joy and ,hiiness Genevieve was 
out among the snow diops and the rich, meen, 
burstin, leaves of the lus She had thiown 
a littl ‘shawl of creim white wool oe hu 
Dhick sdk dress, ber straw girden bat wis 
an her hand 

What «az hy ot the mister?’ saxl 
xetun th, comm, to the door with her sur- 
jused eyes more suit sed thin ever, “Dya 
think hes pone to Le by Lill?” 
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“That precistls, » whit I am thonkin, 
Genes eve repled, with a sweet, pitient, 
satsficd smile “And I am ako thinkin, 
that J will come in and hive some brewkiist, 
siuce if 18 too lit. now t> go to church * 

The break ist was soon over, then Gene 
vieve sit down and revd the scivices tor the 
diy Tt was the second morom, of th 
month, and the psalms begin with 1 burst 
of thinksgis ng thit seemed like a echo cf 
the gladness that hit come upon the Ind 
with the sound of the peilmg bells ‘The 
bulls had ewe I now , silence reigned once 
more, silence Tr yken only by the tush of 
wings ind Ge cuolling of sw ut, sitcfal, 
piregiing bits 

Khen yan Gems 1 went ont, and 
stuntered up wi down fiom the tmy oat lun 
to the stile xt the cnd of the weedy stubbke 
fild No fear touche | her, no mpatience 
Lhe longer her fither stayed the m ne cutun: 
wisitihithe stayed ut seby Whitso cass 
to undctstind ts Geore Kul osw ds ghul 
ness to have him, and cicimess to hucp 
him? Whut so good amt? phasint to the 
am2,imiton as the meciin,, of those two, her 
fuher and—her fran 1? 

* Shatis what he will be an ays ?she sul 
to hersclt, sitting down on the top step of 
the stile | Phe cclun ine wis wide open to 
the sun now dhe crowing of the cock in 
the farmyard it Hans uth come che mily 
through te ar the picors were pechin, 
about in the stubbl. Pa amas an the blue 
distance afew white salad haps were seen 

© That as what he will alpays be’ she 
went on sayin, $c incnd who will | ft, 
ni, and teich me ind mike iy Inf fuller 
and sweeter, ind mow romplei, thin 1 
Tonely he can wer be’? St annzed bu 
now to think how «ontented she hed bern 
with he Lonuiney one, how bitte she 
had cared tor that fur wd more purfect 
spmpity anl co tlence for which she 
yermad now She fal hardly yet tasted of 
this cieater gool not once had there been 
an hour of unicxise of communion of 
thought rod fe lin, ¢t that subtle miter hangs 
of the best cleunnts of two nituns, thit 
“running of two souls into one, which 1s 
the esscuce of all worthy aud yalutbk. hum ur 
Antcrcouise everywhere | tus wis yet to be 

Gencvicse hut no doubts now Up to the 
mic asure of her capreity she could wee his 
She Loew thit there ws nore im hum, more 
of churcter, of powcr, of goodness, than he 
bud ever made evident by word or decd 
And she wu not oscrstinmtms him = She 
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zor Cus Ulness of his wluch hid drain her 
cntuely to tunduinesy, to for iveness, It ts 
posuble tha the ms uings she had had 
amght have cxystillesc 1 and taken form 
She Anew thit she bid blimed him in her 
own mind for bis want of trust ind cont 
dence in her, av, she hid blimed him 
openly, and had tol] hun openly thu he bal 
fukd—fuled in insight tuk to sive her 
creche fur that Fuca ytsp of things which ts 
not alwiys denud to 7 woman 

And for a lon, ume she hil been unahlk 
to shike off the clkets of thit sho k she 
hat iecave Lim the diwing room at Lancit 
Croft. Lunc wd thou it—the soft nad 
thou,ht thit had come when Goor,t Aub- 
ospait was Tyin, on the bordulinds of 
his eustencomhid ul but crised the dirk 
vestige of that day bit Genewese wy 
miking up hee ound sturlily to + fuller 
unl more conrplete er oure of al) the nniths 
inl stums thit thit cyenence hid left, 

Th will be batter to sperk of at,’ she 
sul w she sit there luokng up it the 
Ide white sunny clouds that wore dafting 
sbwly way f Lt wall be better t> tell hin 
thit now I understind, now J see how he 
Could be drusn for vlule to one ike thit, 
and then find out that he had been dawn by 
an illusion thut his soul ww untouched, hts 
spint unt Quenced, bis truce md byla's if 
Aft Louch thin over All ¢hag U will tell 
hun, wid will ask him to forive—to for 
Give me, to bogie her TE cin forgive her 
inyselfnow since God lis been 90 vuy good” 

‘Act, cven as she oat ticac, she knew that 
he bul cose to har powcr of furgivene s by 
had struk—strile of thought and prayer and 
melitition Tbe thing thit Diane kichmond 
hail done on thit day had seemed so utterly 
dark when it cunc to be viable ail rund, 
that fora long tine no compichension of at 
fad been po sible OF cour. Genes ve 
Anew now, she could not hulp yerce ving 
thet Miss Kichinon is attumpt to crerte the 
impics ton thit an tng tanent botweer her 
seit and Ge age st ll cvnted, mut nave pon 
an ut of qure wikvolnee, with no nlet 
belunil it chat the deed woul wal for wear 
but the ptoiuction of discond and trouble 
and the wreck of hippness And it had 
heen so clevcaly donc, with such case and 
Tigitacss with so few touches, ind thes so 
shght and dextcrous, thet it could not yet be 
contcny lated without wnare Not a worl 
toa much hid lecn sud, but no word hul 
been omutted that was needful to the full 
cect Dian Rielmond hid wmed at And 


had not always ccuntid hin yericct Lut! then the lithe moster stroke of apparent repiet 
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fulness, of hesitation of somcthing that wis ! and moving slowly, languidly, as became the 


almost sympathy with the grief she wis so. 
unw Uinly causing—t wis inp sible to 
withhold the admiration due to thit 
Lhe sensation of admunng a sttol ¢ directed 
anunt outs self is acum us onc, and pie 
clu ics pumanent embittennert 

As for that other cause of unforgivingness 
the return of the two sictures, tnd all thet 
thit deed had entukd—surcly the ume of 
flue md condsnatisa bad come — Lhovgh 
th. end hal not lec quite touched, and 
th wh her futher yet hid hey uines of apy re 
hension, it sts doubtless a neivous yp re 
hansion, 1% ling born of the 7 wt sulleting, 
the put Toca Jiumil:wion with ats painful 
gu uence of slattered merves ind broken 
Tedth It could not be that there wis ny 
red ill to bd dreaded now = Mr Watherby 
would come, he would tike a few pounds 
from the pucc of each pclure for concilia 
tions sthe, and then all the pun and annoy 
ance would be ovr Lhure would be 
noth ng thit could make any now difficulties 
an the wry of for.iving ind forgetting 

$0 Genevieve bb utholomew was thinking 
as she oat there in Ue clm Sunday sunshine 
Tt 5 crident now that her futher #15 goin, 
to stiy at Usselby for dinner She know 
thie there wis no one who could haye come 
over with % note or messiie cacept ok Len 
Chulock ind at was quite within the posst- 
Uihty of things thut ben would raise soine 
ol jection if he were isked to £0 so fir for so 
shght a reason on 2 Sun fay moming = Ic 
gules, my {ither wall be sure thit I shut 
nucss all al out at,’ she sud to herself 0, ene 
ing 2 ropy of the Spintual Vurecs” that 
was ly ng in her lip, ind turpimg to ite 
prges for that alunent which the soul neuds 
diy hy day ao certainly as the body neuds 
the bie hy which it hives 

And still upon Lin,barugh Moor the sun 
was slaning solily, ind the weeds and the 
whate de idl prises Wore glittunn ind qu ver 
in inte h,bt ur Nowand then tbid said 
in the whin brake, t wood p con swept by 
to the fu coy ¢ always the plovers went on 
cuying cayng sadly, cuiin, wally drtiing, 
Inther and thither on uncer wn, critic wane 
No other sound broke thy sundrous stillness 
as the hows of noon went by. Phe pore 
thit was on the mpland wis as the peice 
thit ss an the spice between two worlds 

When the shadows nace bijmnu g to 
Jen then 1 tall duk fore cime’ lowly up 
Detwcen the stunted ok trees tart mide 2 
Jandnruh on the notth west ot the moor—a 
uci, noticable fgme, richly arcescd, 


Janguid afternoon 

It. was Diana Richmond What made the 
Sunday 1 heavicr day thin other drys at 
Yerell Croft? What bint of culy tuning, 
of hercditary mstinct, of strivmg sj int, pre 
vadel to the point of producing weariness, 
discomfort, dissat sfaction wish all thin,y that 
wore or hid becn? 

‘Nothing could have becn more out of 
keepmg with the drcary*barrcn moorland 
than the appearance of Miss Richmond as 
she sucpt betwocn the sombre wim brikes 
and the great scurcd boulders that svemed 
to speak so plunly of some ancient cita 
Cysin, some clashmg of Nature's strongest 
foes Lhcy dud not sperk to ler , nothing 
spoke to her up thse {he monotony 
of Lungbarugh Moor was as the mono 
tony of her own driwin, room, 1nd the moor 
had the disadvantage of beng less becoming 
2s a bichground to a fi,ure dressed with all 
the finish and cleance thit the toilette of 4 
fishnon ably dressed woman demands Sul 
there was room to move, and to 1 woman 
who cin move ptacefully movement is a 
pleasure thou,h thue be no witne ¢ of her 
praccfulness = Dana. Richmond lke to 
Know that af any one had beco there her nich 
bronse silk dress, with sts trinmings of velvet 
of the same corgcful colour, was a thing in 
purkct tiste dhe hked to w vtech at ching» 
in, from grec to gold in the untight, and 
datyenng to a bronzed biown where it fell 
into shadow , wi she was awae thit her 
Fuge Rembrandt hat, which way made of the 
sane velvet, wd trimmed with curlng for 
thers of the same varying tints, was ahuost a 
picture of itscl These were new satisfie 
tions, wd they rduded to the old—the old 
yride, the old plewume im her own gtert 
Luauty. Surely to be vay brounful must 
be to have hit ¢ Icft to desire in thi» world? 

Ibs was not always Miss Richmond’s 
opmion, it 8 is not her op mim this aftirngon. 
as she wuked alone on the edge of the moor 
tind Her brotha hid ,one to sty for + 
fen dus wt Lulind Lrooms, whe e Sir J hn 
Linlind hed, who was a witower, imi who 
wu—oo the wold was sxying 2 Winn ad 
mut of Miss Richmonds Lut nothing 
wathin her had scsponded to his tdi ion 
sot * Itmstringe, she sud, hulfa tly, 
“it w strange even to mysell that i should 
neve; have cucd tuly but for one man, and 
thut that one min should be 1p insignihcant 
Juokin,, artist of no particulir birth, and no 
] utuulrr atiractiveness It 1s stranger stil 
that I can mose him to neither love nor hate, 
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to neither king nor scom I hue moved 
other nen to all th se, but him I cannot 
touch If fate should give_me the poser to 
crush tum to hi dewth,1 should not mow 
hun fron his cold indifterence ” 

She was still swap ng lgudly onnant 
orci the moor, tetding on the httle edzes of 
turf, 1 tuning to the rustling sound of her sila 
dies upon the dead ycllow brichen Why 
sho ll she go onward? = Why should sic .0 
Dich? When she stopped 2 moment on the 
ovcth inging brow ut the moor, she pace | 
thi she had alt uly gone a5 far as it would: 
be wise to 40 with the sun so low upon the 
pun) He hulls in the distance She #2 never 
now to Usselby Hull than she wis to ¥ urtell, 
Croft’ What of she naw to meet Geo 
Ruhoow ikl? She had heud that he mbt 
go out for awhile uy diy now, af he chose 
She hid no particalir wish to uncet lnm 
naither had she any dread of mecting kun 
A woman who iy nustiess of the elu ive cat 
hold her own under any cucumstane 5 

She give a hntle sigh is she githacd up 
soit folds of her diess and tumed to .o 
Lyen am cocounter with Kukosw ail might 
have boon Detter thin this dic iry solitude 

Going brick is says dreuy when you ue 
alone Miss Richmond Jm,cred 4 moment 
Lhe hth, rough heathuy sulky, with the 
arty bouldus all down ity sides scemin, as 
if they must topple over, wis close at her 
left “Lhe low sun caught the upper ¢ 1ye of 
it, making a mugin of gold — Something 
there, pust between the gold and the purple 
brown, anested her, something that was lying 
half cto 5 one of the whitest and sinallest of 
the rough seared stones 

Te was a f,uic—certunly at wrs a dark 
figure that was Jy ing so stirlessly hue 

It was not fu awry, and Masy Kuchtnond s 
sight was good, erccjtionally good, thou,h 
she never confessed it, hokding tra beltct 
that shorts;,htcdness and blue blood were 
inswp able concomtants  Lhcrewisnoth g 
so Vuh, wf, so certamly plebcin, as the ability 
to recognise a fr end rcross the strect 

Neveitheless Dina Richnond smilcd as 
she stood there, though the width of tro 
sticets was between her and the find who 
had ‘wrested her attention 

She saw plut ly that it was none other than 
Nucl Butholomen, who hil fallen aslacp m 
the stil sunshine of the Sunday afternoon 
So it was that she smiled, wondermpg in what 
secmly and gracitul and delicate way she 
nu,lit awaken hun 

Alrady she wis moving toward him with 
@smcet, soft smile on her curved lips, a unt 
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Dlush on her cheek, ind a ghd subdued ht 
in her bewtt 1 cies Perhaps the mete 
mm tk of her stken f 1s upon the withered 
heather would sull ce toaw en lum Lom bis 
slp 

dhe cane newer nc enon h to see the 

foted, cusetul loos tht wis Tnost t 
suite upon the fe of the skeping in 
The veliow sunlight Imre 1 npon it, 80 hat 
no unusul pilor wis thure Woy at the 
sunbJht that mile him Lik so noble, so 
Derwubful so grind? Woersat the sunk ht thit 
Thad talon awry ul trie of cae, il reorl 
of contact with human lowne §, 1nd nuron 
ness, tnd haniness? Was at the faht of this 
every day un that hid so Tift dun, even in 
suumin,” soot thoxe Inmself, wove her 
recognit on of hun, ibyve her powu af com 
prchension wd yy picctition ? 

Perhaps he might be dreimmg — Who 
cou) L s1y through whit woul ls a soul Tske his 
wmyht not wander wha kep freed at for 
avlule trom the bounds of } hy cal existence ? 
Who could s1y whit converse this man's 
spit mht be holdmg even as lis body lay 
there upon the barten tour? 

Sucr wo the presence of him as he hy 
thit eves Duna Richmond was moved to 
thonghts bhe there Lhe com) Licunt smile, 
fided from hear hips inp reeptibly, She sat 
doan on a stone new bim, gently quietly, 
as if fating to wale hin 

Somme tune she sit witching tlere She 
did not drew once of whrt he imiht Uhmk 
at he were to wwiken, wd find hur thc 
by his site She did not try for one moment 
to mrigine whit she shoul! say or do, ot how 
she should look when he tw thuned 

Long afters uds sho bnew thit from the 
Grst moment when she hud seen dn, fice, she 
hud Ind no thou,ht of his weilenmg Yet 
she could never tell when or how tur hul 
emucdints hu hcut Wisi lw? twa 
so soft a thing, so beaulin} im] it came so 
eently This could nol fe tout 

Sull she sttwichin, Unte Lhe untight 
hud left the fiec, left itn pulcness and wan 
‘ness, but stdin rent wd ievercat noblene 4 
Ihs head wis lying bick upon the deud 
heatha, the grey hur sind am the hyht 
wind thit came bke a igh across the mooi 
In iy band there wis a kitr—an un 
opened letter, and upon it a dusy—one 
Aitde closed, drooping, j inh upped daisy. 

Tiosenily Misy Richmond, stilt moving 
wath aT Gonteness andqm incys knelt down 
by bis sie. hen she called hum suftly by 
‘hu mime 

“Will you not speak to me?’ she said in 
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a soft whispcr, and sith ig almost as pullid 
us the lips before her‘ Wall you not speak 
one woid? Wall yor not jet me tell you all 
the truth? If you will let me tell sou all 
then I willgo way I will never see you 
any more J will never vex you my more 

Then she waited, listened but the only 
anawer was the cry of a solit wy plover far off 
across the moor 

As the waited she revd the supersery tion 
on the letter and she recognised Mr Monta 
cutes handanting She herself had received 
a letter exictly simular in apperrance only 
the evening before And Duna Richmond 
recogmscd mor. than the lawyers hand 
wnting .. She knelt there as a man 
might kneel by the fiend he hid slam by 
an itt calculated blow m a moment of su iden 
anger She had not the excuse of anger, 
Dut the excuse oflove She uttered no cry 
She was struck fur Leyond the display of 
Prssionate emotion 

And still the sun went on smkimg it was 
behind the hill top now, ind darkness w2s 
coming up from the duk lone sea She 
must do something What could she do? 
she ashed herself, lecting yet no stir of terror 
though she was alone there, on I angbarugh 
Moor with one who might not stir nor speak 

At last she touched the hynd—the han i 
near to her that held the deul dusy, and it 
wis 1 very temble thing to touch 

Whin she ros. to hor fect she reeled 1 
with a sudden fin tess but the hght breeze 
came with the effect of am icecold wind 
and she shuddere ? ind the fauntness prsscil 

She must le we hum—Icave hum lying there 
and she must go to Usslby She wis netter 
to George Kutkoswalds home than to her 
own nd some othe unrecognised reison 
wngs or ither mst ncts influenced her to 
th decsion Sle would go there, and 
then—what would haypen then?. = Miss 
Kehmond could sce no fauthur at that 
moment 

She stood tninte with her fice bur ed im 
hha hands and pre gaily with a greit effort 
she stoopid and kissed the broad force id 
fiom which the wind wis hftin, the grey 
hur = Thin she took the Itt withuied 
dusy with ats bmp stalk hiding rt in her 
dress 1s she turned tnd ficd And as she 
went th. plover cred 1,1n upon the moor 
Iind ind the wakng } laintie note followed 
her lic the c1y of some dak, accusing spuit 
whose yoice would be in her ears for ever 
mor. All the nay by whin brake and brar- 
brike,and down by the puse-n oods of Usselby, 
that cry still came lo her hfes end st would 
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come, and st would be full of pain and dark 
terror, ani mingled accusations and threaten 
ings fo her lies end the plovers note 
would be to her what the scent of the Paull 
plant must have been uUways to those brothers 
of Fl nence—a thing thit no self binshment 
nor other self inflicted suffering might dupnve. 
of tts remorseless poner 

And while Diana Richmond was hurrying 
downs wd from the moor with white stucken. 
frce and treml ling form, Genesicve Bartholo- 
mew was leisurely driwing the curtauns, and. 
lightu g the lumps and pltcing her own little 
table by ler filers chur “Surely he orl 
come back to me for his cup of afternoon 
tea she was saying * Ie can never think 
that Jacl s tea 15 a5 good as mue 
shall scold hem 7 ttle when he comes bach 


CHAPILR IXI¥ — TITTHLR OUR PATH LIS 
WIND WI UL THY HIGHS * 


Tate 1s oft.n something that 1s both 
dclichtful and memorable about the stite of 
convalescence Mn unused to illness find 
recovery from illness to be bewilderingly 
picasant, and are sometimes tempted to 
make the nost of at Tor this, however, 
certun conitons are imdspensible A 
qguict sunny h» sc betwccn the moor and the 
sca 1s good, a comfortable reading chair, 
amd in abund ince of books, new and old 
are good to have pembet yeue of mind 
about your worl ily affurs 1» good, and to 
know that there 1s some one whose greates* 
errthly desire is your recovery 1s also good 
Lut even these uc not all sufficient “Sob 
tude m yt to yull at such times, ind to 
hive no mother cr meter, no wife or daughter 
for your nunistuing angel, does not tempt 
you to liner in 2 stite of which the chief 
dehght w the de) ght of bein, mmrstered to 
Stull even under these conditions, convales 
cence 1s not without its sztistactions 

Hat bivht, eam Sunday had certunly 
scemett to Geoige huhoswald to be— 


Os f hos 1 ae tydaysd t aon tde 


‘Thou,h he hal not bicn out of doors he 
had sit by windc ws 9] en to the pine woods, 
and the Munshes and the dub lone, blue 
sex, where the white suls were fittin, Sea 
gulls had come up, fappng by on heavy 
‘wing isting m gicat flocks upon the newly 

ploughed lands, busy sparrows were darting 
atout the gardens with swift unanimous 
whut the nlntc edged holly trees shone out 
a,aunst the ancient jens, the fitst soft, sweet 
thrush note came up fiom the boughs of the 
mulberry tree, and at times a tiny wren piped 
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as he fw tom shiub to shrub on the green 


terraces. 

‘fo be able to he quite still, listening, 
thinking, dreaming, j1elding to the mflucnce 
ot the day and the hour, to attain one of 
the highest peaks of earthly fehety. Words- 
‘worth attamed it, and, whit 1s more, he kept 
at, Jived im it. ‘Lhat 1 the secret of his charm 
for us who are huisying thronzgh the buiden 
and heat of the day, and to whom the pum- 
rose by the ric1's brim 1s not even a yellow 
[tuntose, but the caeéef of a great poliuical 
party. 

All the forenoon George had tried toread , 
in the afternoon he had permtted hnnscli to. 
wnte a Ictter—the first letter he had written 
to Genevieve Bartholomew. 

for days pist the yeuning to write, to 
pour out all thit he hid to say, been 
growing withm hin, le told himself that 
at would be both better and easier to wnte 
than to wait and speik face to fice. Le 
could express huimsclt, his love, lis sorrow, 
his hope, more fully of he nnygbt put them all 
on piper, and he was just sn the mood to do 
at now, His illness had been Whe a shup 
diviaing line in ng Ife, On the one site 
ther were all the old mistakes, the old sufler 


tugs, mptinesses, ‘lhe one good thing on 
that a side was the day in Birkngg Gill, 
and, te % fluence of that day was above and 
outsia™ © ‘Ime that severcd all else Nothing 
that 1 appened had really lessened on 
ampait Tie knew that now—he had 
hnown 1 through his illness. ven m 


bis sac. + and most desponding moments 
Genevi ve’s face had come Lifore him just 
as he hud seen it List on that cvening when 
he had spoken of going aluoad. Ihe sudden 
pallor, the suddcu silunce, the sudden mtense 
yet subdued emotion had had more mvaning 
for hum later thin at the time, And he could 
never forget the look that had been on her 
face wnd in her cycs when he had said, with 
a twofold meanmg in his words— 

“Snall 1 come down again, Miss Bartho- 
lomew?” 

‘And she had rephed— 

“Yes, come again before you go away.” 

Excn as she spoke he had known that her 
generous, truthful words had prevented his 
going at all, and he had known also thit 
this was not the most they had done, Her 
simple desire, so simply expressed, had meant 
a thousand things to lum since then, and 
each one of them was as precious as it was 
nameless and undefined, All this, and more, 
was belund the mood that he was m as he 


sat there wnting, pouring out hus highest and 
Voge PUNE ‘s 
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best and most passionate aspirations wit 
the fell certainty that they would be undei- 
stood and 1espondud to 


“Tsewnt all day, yet told you nothing ” 


he sad, thinkmg he ws near the end of his 
letter, But that was a long wiy trom the 
end, Not till the hght begin to fade, and 
Jacl came in with 3 cup of tea ant 2 put of 
candles, was the envelope seaied and put 
reidy for Noel Bartholomew to tike down 
to Netherbink the neat day, 

Ibis was hardly done when the hewy 
Lnocker sounded upon the hull door, ching 
ing with a wild smpetuousness thit was 
strangely stu thng on such a day, and ut such 
an hour. George rose to his feet 1s by an 
impulse of alarm, and Jacl and old J3en went 
to the door together. ‘he dim passages 
seemed to be filled with a grcit and sudden 
dhead, 

lium the door of hy own 109m George 
Kukoswild saw that wt was Misys Richmond 
who stood there in the dark blue twilght, 

“Whit y it?” he said gently, going up to 
her, taking her hand, and drawing her into 
the house. “ What bas happened ? Some one 
sill Come m herc—into my study. You 
are ill yourself, Piay come in!” 

For 2 moment Diina only looked into ns 
face with eyes sct 10 terror, and pallid Ips 
that ined to speak, and could not. Her 
features were distorted, her hair was cropping. 
down over her dress, her hands were clasped 
tightly together Words came at last, broken, 
imploring, half coherent words. 

be =i them,” she sad. “Send your 
people to the moor... . You will let them 
bung lim hee? . . You will fet them bring 
Inn ‘to your house?” 

“ Jt as your brother?” George said, plac 
ing her tn achair, and standing by hes, reaity 
to soothe and support her af he imght. "It 
ws Ceol? Is he all? Whercabouts on the 
moor 1s he? But I will go myscif, and you 
shall stay here. Tell me, if you can, exictly 
where he 152” 

“Tt is not Cecu,” Mass Riclinond sad, 
with increase of Consciousness, Increase OF 
agouy in her expression. “It 1s not Cecil 

« + « Tcould wish that itwere. .. . It is— 
ttas Noel utholomew. It is he. Ancd te 
wdurd Mets lymg there alone, And ne 
ay dead 1* 

No response was made, A minute or inc 
later George Kirkoswald and Charlock went 
hunying up to the top of Langbaingh Moor 
an the still evening together. The young 
ervscunt moon was hanging in the clear sky; 
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the plover were still wating upon the up- 
Tmd) ‘Thay was no other sound, only the 
waln of the plos 15 


CMALEER T¥Y UKE te ahs 


ADVENT HOM 


Lia peopl whose but 
ttt been to hep in tl 
amamity by ancan ef thin written, Tose 
watlin much of humm bac dart has 
cone the love between mono 1 wan in— 
frtoud Tht Shen on tin his bes 

mle netlormuch  ftl base ot aamoth 
Paha da ber fh TP sethatavi dn, dat 


anil, fidnesy 
jie res of hn 


offen th teow mn ftla ev Td hter hy 
Jeu, cay novdy peda ou bated 
Carleiea tes pop de a boone than 
ful, Q gt teen Ded ws ne 

And yn ly a vay green a, very 
pont Tho hv womuy how no cthee 
Tae, he hall yt Lith mune of love » best 
L wink 


Solar as thee 1 one to whom she my 
say‘ Lather, so tone thal nome shall stunt 
between bor ind att she then mov not oven 
thoam <f, 90 Jong will protecton Ie hers, 
md hh Itmg eng, of ng wall tere be 
ave to undestand and believe m bu, to 
defend a cdfence be meede 1, to spare her al 
{hit no wom who stin’y alone miy ever 
De spured GH bumanity shall have touched 
the be bum, of anew sp intad at 

While Wet there the feth el thit his 
Presence wicins so fur as contact with the 
outer work) is concerned) miv be unecos 
ml [Lis when he ay gone that w theming 
comes, ind amivement, hen that +4 wom 
Aeuns to ery in mnguish, “O what men dire 
do! shu men may do! whit men duly do! 
not knowing what th y do 

Not knowing whit they do, not ain 
whit they do, so they nay but live they own 
nimow, ct bounded fife auntouche | by any 
conscquenee of thar deal upon otter hives 

But cven while the father 5 sti im the 
hou ¢, stilt m hry own cha, it hy own fire 
site, it rs felt to the full that at 1s zood to 
have In there The macst mi ination 
petinns the cmpty chur shill stile you 
with the force of steel 

AML that 5 dt, Bagh Sunday Noo Bu 
tholomen sy chan by the fireside at Nether 
Dank hii laen wnoccuped ail more than 
once, 1 the «yy went on, the look of it hid 
touched upon G nevses heut strangely 
tor Uh, moment, bimying sh ht chills, cus 
ing vigue shulows, tnd) ending fusduung 
thought out mto the sombre wd subtle re 
gions of fateful mystery 
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It was not thought that could be dwelt 
upod or handled = TLalf our mental discur- 
tae ty of too quick anf elusive a hind to 
be yrispe |, ot followed, or reduccd to exact 
dintin, 
‘Many a su! Jun seeming shock his found 
as hls pry rel not knowing how we were 
pepe! the umutliable and any le 
mds atelt in cllighle by moments 2 a 
ume ss wea We know it not, tt atiests 
tak to ws, mi we feel for ever aftaw ad 
dat the acted 15 we sce ham know th tp 
wetads Eyre tty, and thy ¢ ome to be pate 
Ins c€mter | nowledge + 
feu Wunat np S clw jybud upon vy 
Thi wlicu we ce thay Fe Cthe such y athatte 
tmpen dn, cvent that we rh as? ignore ty pre 
cully unconscious «tarts ta be cle ue done 
Tmdurance The Tide act | sure that they 
more errcfully, af to mal cOUB hersell sining 
aiter much “A womon finds!Oh ec, oF hum 
Tight heute | httle song una g tk 2 WM sos 
mang ovur v lavourite walt jut te butta 1,4, 
thaut whisthng, or he chooses to Pls eny y 
ind smokes it with ittention t Dew! to cheat 
ment We hue di of us ticutemy 
outt_clyes so on occ son yp homie 
Geacuieve hit time vnd opporteable drs 
many hile stdeay tions Itww Lor and aed 
Sunday out,’ and, 1 wal, she hiding chlone: 
fo K4, 90 thit Genevieve wis quw and = but 
from the mi} Uc of the aficinoon— ace of then 
not til aft t dark im any Jonclinood , anrtuncs 
awry thit hy be in to murmughose gre tiny 
sofily md to wok up and dos also gisten 
wom fiom the door to the winficient, Stint 
ingly Hea rathes woul i bc quite wes, and hin 
she wis alouc, with no human bein,t daught. 
Taller mile of the cottage not temptt 
When the sun hid 1c uly gone dow the chieh 
the silver moon ws Up, gtlsts of windstered to. 
to come round the house, and they convales 
rather wiklly, ind there was a ch Tins 
the w which was sufliient excuse for certaraly 
up the pinc knots til the Pagid u— 
theenest fishin they knew g' e, = Pune. 
Cumrilz nin woke ap to GeneS gr ang 
mm and jomed an with 2 slaps eS > 
two, the hetie was joining 1a wit? ess 
a Dg a gs 
‘with the cup and sauce of real cronn- = 
upon the try, Lhis hid boon Miss Gaines 5 
nltto Mi Burholomen on his buthdiy, snd 
wt had been qiven with the express desire 
Unt at should not be “ kept to look at” 

Ay matter of cose, all cauxs possible 
ind impossibl, that amght underhe her 
fitha’s long absence entered into Gene- 

[sieves bram as she paced the httle room in 
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her growing tonclimesy Lhe one grett dicud 


that sen ed to be tthing root w2s the die ad, 


that some chan,e some rilapse, bal come 
upon Georg Rithowatd Lh wis bul 
nitar J, and wt was consistent Tt then wis 
any darker dead it would such be kept 
behind 

Sull the inn went on Che young moon 
wk over tie cdge of Tanjbuugh Moor, 
te qibts sucpt up the rely Mash, the 
uehen clock ticked loudly, monotonous 
Would nothing bretk thit strange suilness, 
Mit avy silence? 

Vhoty me wt fut, there was 4 footstep on 

te stiblle held Genevere drew the cor 
*m dich 90 1 to throw v Nght outed. 
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Nth cstiine north or the Qc tt conaty 
of Yor, on thy bank of tne winding 
Tags pint below ats junction with the Grete 
chee tes ates wood crowned het with 


Ling] st man in-house on aty onthe | 


Tae sul to hide wathan ats mdeen shell 
somur OL one moe ane nt an Latmposin 

dthou the mume of We clitte on Water Chit 
uel ow sats nume Co the neighbouring ville 
cu Ly unsh, who c okl Ge thie chinch with dat 
rool inl isy covered walls ay situ ted on the 
alec wird by the mvar side Aceon ting to 
arudijon at wis gn tht p uash ciaur in ity 
oti manot house o1 inthe now exuncth ml t 
Str swell that fobn De Wychf — one of 
Fay mls sete t sons, trucst pitiials inl 
mo tle ut ss Chutstean te wclicas—first s uw the 
Lght, wn lin tome lun rectory & new to be 
{urd cat the most apthuntic port uts of 
hin, cyli Linn, the ¢ lew cit features, “pierce 
any ty brmsct fy, and manting smile 
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then she tin to the doar ind stood puuung 
tito the dirhness mule vetble 
Tt ts you ms iter? It mw you?’ she 

cued, th the JJadiess ot 1 hte clikl, yd 
hols wg out ber two siut hinds to the dak 
fore dhit wis comes neue hid 
omy, awl wis iipay he hinds with 2 
sttong kind ras ond Wo Levin, her into 
the Howe undustindm, ping all ber 
suilien silence, hu worl’ s wonda ind 

sary 

“Yon dit rot expect to se me omy 
dnd? Canna Gael suid, spo hing with a 
new and erie ccnthaes * But com in, 
dear, come mn Lhe cremmg ay very call, 
come m doors 
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(othe English Unisasitcs at an cular a & 
thin as now customs ny and to hive been left 
to vcaumre there somne at the Dranebes which 
now they w auld be capeetal to meister ldore 
lowing scho LT Ths Inogtay hers suppose 
tat at vty in his iilty ath on sitccuth you 
tha Wyelt fit the tome of bis chil iho ad 
inTsome of thom mall have wt loft tne ver 
Lo revistat Ere we eammot think thit ity, 
Sseouay and bay, ly ue Savon speech, 
woul Dhwe ban sed yly engewen eh 
mem my 1s hus wutings show them to hive 
boon, at Ie had tuvally lett at uso curly a 
late, mor shit anytang hal then ct tory 
fool wn ater occured which coul | lead 
Tis Mansfulk to withdatw then ¢ unten mee 
fiom on of sich talent and prom 

The Cole at Ovbord wha the young 
Vorkshiremin Jat the (undition of Iuy 
fature camence ty probibly that of alli 
Whul been foun duct for nosthen tu tents by 
a funily Ivan an the same ai trict as his 
own, ant munmnbacd anon, it lumi a dhe 


which ue funil ir to Uk aequumted with his ftist bill of thit coptiny mate than one ol 


story Hrol ler bie riphers ue name L375 
asthe yeorref lt bnth, but mute reccat and 
carclul investi ators hase cme to the con- 
cluston th ¢ thstcsc timust hive taken pl ce 
sui yes sdoner, curtimuly rot liter thin 
13200 (Of hrs curly trang nothin, deimite 
whnown but, in atl yr sbability, how caved 
the yudiments of Jas edut won rom the 
pinsh pnestor (umly chiplun indie four 
teuntn century youths s cm to have gone up 
Joram witha ft dom ty sitwas t 
i ae ae . 
aay de Te’ ad Pray ow ie 
sear t dtrawektel  Truwlyeamta it d 
late Pom jollorar 


"the mame of 5 cls 


Nedowlth continued 
init bE he tog his detec m Art an Fone 
will nove at till he tye tobe aly Woden, 
Rut the frets browht ty hght by Lechter 
can to shes the tthe gine bulkel Mall 
was but poor endowe 1b thitits atom, 
however th ungut base distinguished then 
selves were c pected aftertiking Wun decree 
to Weve tnd mn ike room for othiea> 

Maton (llc wos al that tune one of the 
Be ten lowe Liu the University und hal long 
bo nfevomed arth 2 rice of gifte | teachers 
wd alumni knir Bicon, Duns Scotus, 


m9 
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Occhun, Bur 
Ay, the Precep 
tor of ldwuc 
It, J twowl, 
the shi nem, 
and dra lwer 
dine the pr 
found mathe 
inae in ound 
theologian, ha L 
piven to ott 
renown om all 
the more am 
portint studs 
of thu age 
Though at wis 
disunctively a 
southarn callee 
we cin hudly 
think thie 
noitherng ro 
© oni tononc 
mj lul sophy, 
andl in schol istic 
stidics incon 
parable, 
wonldheve boca 
nity ad dunt 
tanu, tot then, 
wy mor thin 
Duns Scotus in 
the previous 
century We 
think that Pechtor is might in sdcntifying the 
Jebn Wychf, who was Sencach df tn Merton 
im 1356 with ovr Refornic: ani not with 
Wycclse of Miyfield And af he did not 
enter in time to cnjoy 6D Aulacne su poses 
the prelections of Bridw ading, he wis there 
while th it great te rchet Tnved in the memories, 
of his; gpals, iid wth $0 indoc tin ated in his 
yrincty ley that to the Tit thae wes room 
to whom tm wheologie of mun he cunc 
nema than the yrofound wthor cf the 
De cist Der contre Deltauin In this 
congen iW socuty he crten fed his knowledae 
ef mathemates indy tenons no wicre 1 the 
wmnidious chan coen ind dostish lis 
wd picseeoted with tl the udeur ot his 
soul the stuly cl schotistc philosog hy 
ind iheloy Then too at not wom 
carer date he way br ayght pricuc ally oder 
the influcu ccf the truth vw ait 1 in Jest 
tyen thoush we may ast wscle te Inm the 
tract on © Lhe List Aus of the Chuich 
We cunnot doult that the mysterious yt 
titan which swept may newly hilt the 
f opulition of England roused hur, a it did 
my, to movie acrious thought He any have 





woe 





a 1 © 
[sed through no such 
Onis % Atigusting, Bid 
wirdinc or Futher but the stmin.s of 1 
ify Inger than that of intulat hid begun 
ind wer more and moic to show their realty 
and power 

The thcato,riny with whose writings Wyclit 
then Lecame acquainted were, besules brid 
wardine the tour Doctors of the Tat n Church 
anit Growetete Ente h, whe wroc 1 not 
whle trea. want the casors of the Aime 
mins and contended both an Oxford und 
Iny diocese of Armigh tyunst the coruy 
tion and decuit of the fis How far in 
Miter tie be my have become requunt 
wth bias Flown ms Vi on, orits author, 
who stove ts hurd by ins j octty as Wy clit by 
lus t ching ind prochin, to torwud the 
cmc of tru hwnd myhteousne » we do not 
hnow Theres one however whose work 
w a yicichar wd ¢ Ginshitor of Senpte 
wis more similu to his own ind who, as 
thit worl wes cared on an the very district 
cf Yotkshue to which he belonged, and er. 
vet he hid Jet nt, ern hardly hase becn 
unknown to him | 1ls was Richard Rolle, 
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termed t Hermt of Humpok, from his 
residence in that monastery in his Iter jerry 
but who has lately becn shown to have pissed 
the carher years of jus hfe a5 1 hermnt ind 
Hy jreicher m Richmondshure, traversing 
the district visiting the sich, consoling the 
sorron nz ind bereive |, asvsting m the 
serves of the church, and preachin., as he 
had opportun ty the unsearchtble niches of 
Clast with winmn, tenderness and in 


wd cana 
Hubb etteetnneeseeeer 
santo 


wim 


view In 1361 he is jound in the honournble 
office of Warden of Bulhol Hall «nd before 
the close of the year he was presented by the 
Fellows to the rectory of Tylnghaw, im the 
diocese of Lincoln The 1ppointment wis 
not meant to drw him away from the Um 
versity but to enable hin to prosecute his 
work im it with greater comfort, and he 
generally continued to reside mn Oxford, and 
to give hunself with thorough devoicdness to 
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t mms so evingclicil that the orthowlox who 
looked upon him a6 1 sunt afhemed that 

evimen of Follaiy — had conupted his 
writings after his death 


IT ANS VEALS OF CLITT WOPR AT ONTO D: 


The period which foll wc i the completion 
of his studies was probity the hapy est, and 
cartinlynot the lewst usclul m W5clifs event 
fa) hf In at he comes more clharly into. 


pie 
Petre 





leltre 


the work of teaching in the schools and 
preaching in the pulut Techlcr to whom 
we owe by far the lest bio,rayhy of him, 
tells us that thirty eight of his 1 atin sermons 
still preserved in MSS , belong to this penod 
of his hfe. when be was munly occupied with 
those philosophic studies the results of which 
he ensborhiedl m several large treatises tillalso 
preserved in manuscnpt Accordiny to hts 
‘account it was some time between 1363 and 
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1366 that he took the degree m theology not 1 person of 1ny emmence, or one who 
which thin c stituted the only ri,ht to texh had tikcn wy acrdemic ucgree, unless pos 
or profess that science 3m ats full compiss sibly thitof Bachelorof Arts Lhe references 
Trot that time onward he occupic | himse din the Reformers own writings, as well 1s 
evelusncly with the techn, ¢f it an ots the testimony of ins contcmporinics, Wode- 
sche liste as well win its bibheal form ani ford and the monk who compiled the “St 
possibly for the Lencfit of bis stu lents, he = Mbans Chronicle, suffice to settle the matter 
drow up the first outimes of the two great of fact bevond all question ull one 
the logical worls the  Tnilo,us and the nny hesitate to aeccpt the assertion of the 
“S yumi Ehcotoge which he was only Letter chit tt wis because of the rish and 
Wl to chiborite ind put into find shape herct u opmions he ventilated that he was 
tawards the close of his liborious! f Ecehler afterwards cjected from the othtc, no ke 
1s ulso inchned to hold that he bean, atan than the sosinuation of the former thit at 
carher pened of bis acwlemie Ife than 1s nas because of his cjection thit he soon 
pencrally supposed to gither round Ina 2 after committed Inmeli to opinions at 
band of devoted scholars, who wenl throu,h yanance with the tuaching of the Chunch 
the lo, theolo,iea couse of tht day undar Ihe Aefurmer was not permittud Jon, to 
hi gui !ance, and woe vterwards ather re cnjoy this new oflue in pewe After the 
tun te ard him in academe work, or wore death of his patron, the disjliced monks 
Sct out into the surrounding duceses, bire ppc tled to the new Archlashop of Canta 
fooled antl chad im long russct robe, ts bury, and Wychf bal to en, ic ma lon, md. 
wcll ngpre riches tosupply the deficrienere —harassin, contest, first in the Archbish p 
of the secular pucsty, md to preach esumple: Court und then an that of dhe Poy, ind 
and more hivin,, Chir tunity thin wu ‘hen funee of his positon = Kyents, of a mon 
corent imony the wandcring fnuy Jo the pubbe nature, too, ibont the sane tine 
fist 11 ¢ of ity existence, % kast Ne says forced Inm from the wadume seclus nan 
MiG the micinbers of the bind wae men why which hitherto he hid Lecu content to live 
Tue p assedl thtcugh & University com ¢,and and work 
boon wbottied to puests ordurs — bliey may. 
Weve Teen erase in manners ind of humbic 
UCU nts fa that wes the cwse with too 
nrany of the cadinuy puesthood me thit 6 ‘The year 1363, observer a tsortol jubilee 
Tuc th y were mc mest about religion inf an honour of the completion of tie fifinth 
commen led them clves hy theu vaned mu yee of the rasnmg sovereign, was i very 
min to tho whowae sy At vier nutdk one im the history of Jr li | 
period when the hostility efthe bishops wis Edward HE and his chivihowy 5 1 the 
vou 1, it 1s Wels that thy wore genusally lich Panes, wore then in the betht of the 1 
Hymen ind reseimbld more closcly the lay glory The sictones mn Trance hed v4 
qieichers of the weient Waldenses and for thum neuly a turd of thit fur lint 
mcdetn Methodists wid possibly, hke the Scothind also had agun been humble) mt 
fonme they contined themselves an then three supphant hings were then atthe Bo tsh 
evcietses to the reiding and expluning of court But to hold the conquests thu hil 
Senpture url so give occasion to tien been guncd overtived the resources ct the 
fuundgr from time to ume to prepue Gains kingdom ind the concluding decile of 
Tuten of detached puts of the New Testi Liwads rao was 1 disistions 16 the pry 
MmuNt rl Lapooitory dine sursts on them Guilin. pewiod had Deen glorious = Mist itune 
Jors an sets after resigning de Warden followed on misfortune tl almost wl wi 
sinp ot Litho! the Reformer bel occupied Host thit could be Lost Its naval pe wer, on 
tommy wy Quccns Colle but m ryt he which cy cully the county polel a ett 
domme ta Cantal oty Hall bia, Fecn recetsed ¢ blow from which itd d not recover 
selected a6 Warden by the founder, when he kr 1 dons time to come Ihe crisis how 
deemed at necessuy fo mtke some changes over, servuilan a singular degree to cull forrh, 
n the onsmal constitution of the house ; the nihonil fecling and to unite all rinks 
Sour ot the quthless antagonists of the ofl * soveiein and sulyect, Norman and S10, 
truditions 1, adm fim will lave it thitim yeoman buigher, and pe tsant— in defence of 
this cise hit bnownaphers hive confounded the mation dt unity and independence ay wast 
fan with his esscelebrated mumesthe alte ady the unsolent clans and eatortions of the 
mentoned Lut all woultble informinen Papal Cum at Avgnon, ind sone of the 
Bers to prove that Wycelyve of Maybeld wis stute ecclesiastical at home wh > made com 


IMIS WOK AS A 1\11101 AND 
SOLLAIUIAN 
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mon cause uth it. Wyclif was forced to the 
forefront as the representative of this national 
upnsing He grasped as no other did its 
Teal meaning, set it resolutely on an inde 
feamble basis, and Jaboued with mht and 
main to curry it to all sts legitimate results. 

Three stages may be noted an the steugte 
then hegun, ‘Ihe frst—m 1365 and 1306 
—wis manly dnected against the claims 
of the French pope. Either enraged by the 
renewal of the statutes of jrovisors and 
premanire, or presuming on the waning 
fortunes of the hing, he presenied a dum aud 
tor the irbute promimd by Kmg Jobn, 
when he uigracefully consented to hoki 
his kingdom as a fief of the Holy Sce, 
The Pulament, whose advice the king 
touk cue to solicit in this gave emu- 
gency, replied with unamnuity that “neither 
King John nor any other king Id power to 
plice us 1eahn and puople under such tnd 
dom without consent of Parlumcnt, which 
had neither been asked nor given,” and they 
determiued that if the Pope should attempt 
by formal process or in iny othe: way to 
Gnforce Ins chain, he should be resisted by 
king and people with all their pursance. 
Lachler supposes that Wyclif wis a mente 
of this Parhanent, either as representing bis 
University or the clergy of his Archdeuconiy, 
or as the Metdtarss fer nus res summon d to 
ge advice to the council ut the Parhument 
an the emergency However that may be, it 
adonits of no question that he was challenged 
by name to delend the action of the hing 
and Parhament by an monymous monk who 
vented toassuil at, He courteously ac- 
cepted the challhnge, and x 1s adimtted by 
one who ts no inkdiscriminate dunner of his 
actin,» thit he displayed. an hus answer “tne 
abitity of sound loician, the Ic ining of an 
educated lawyer, with the theclogian’s revert 
ence tor the Church ? of which he professed 
hunsell an obedient son. Ee adroitly slutted 
fiom Ins own shoulders the snain burden of 
argument and lund iton those of the tumporal 
Londs, whose reasonings 1m the tecant Pasha 
ment he profesad sumply t> report. Lhe 
reasouings, whethet real oF anaginary, were 
vigolous, and an all respects worthy of tii 
descendants of the bokt barons who had 
stood for their hbertics even agaist ther 
sovercign, and weie not likely to yukd to a 
priest what they had refused to him, 

The sccond stige mm the struggle came in, 
1371, when the Parliment airugnel the 
conduct of the Lords spiritual thenne!scs, 
and complained thit not content with thar 
ecclesiastical offices and lcnefices, they 
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engrossed to themselves ail the more im- 
portant offices of state to the injury of the 
laity, and dh, ahenation of ther own minds 
fiom the propa dutwes of their sacred calling. 
Thy were not ieuly mmsters of Chit, 
Watching over the souls entrusted to ther 
cae, but “ Linyers, statesinen, and architects 
an thin disguise, with a laze share of the 
vices of the laymen and nubley with whom 
they mingled,’ yet lett m great measure free 
fiom the burdens of mibtary service and taeie 
tion which al that time pressed so heavily on 
these And so while they depuvedl the laity 
of oltices Which mote Luly belonged to them, 
otha mredutes, with noinmul dioceses s Atrte 
bus infetsuin, bad to he sent out by the Pope 
who, insteul of guns to preach the gospel 
and act as pastors thate, to live and ub anced 
be, to die tor Chust, “hopped about in 
nglind to billow auun’s aitus and creep 
among curators and conless people against 
the Jus,’ and to supply de lack of service 
on the puto their unmediate chief pastors, 

According to the wuthor of “Pers Plow 
mans Vision,” who way a vigorous labourer 
tn the same Gutse as the Reformer - 

Fin pce ature tage 

a ear nae 


16 Coy tien an Truly tb deve 
Awdt bu '1 10 0 gle Hy dyad ad qin, where, 
cereny) 


There wets noble exceptions to the preva- 
font degenena y ana Brad udine and a katz 
ralph, and swine m huinbler place. Wut, av 
Lunglands hints, thuc were 100 many priests 
and prelates “ emblaunched with fair woods, 
and with fan clothes, and ay limbs they 
lovken, and as wolves they lyven” Wyelif 
attichs them sull moi scathingly. In ‘one 
treatise Ihe adverts to the sncomp wibilty of 
such offices with the teaching of the fathers, 
the apostles, aud our Lord Inaself, and in 
another he tesuhes that such oucupations 
mierkaicd with habits of devotion, thoughtful 
moss and sturly, so that preaching of the 
gospel, visttation of the afflicted, and cheving 
ot the poo, were neglected, aud they them 
selves bec une so steeped in woldiincss as lo 
be attely disqualificd for rebuking it 1 
others The praevee lid grown op wn time 
of ymoram., and had been allowed to an- 
crease whuic the barons wee with the King 
and the Panee im, France exposing thom 
suives to purl and dinger mi the service of 
their comitiy, and st was surely reason ible 
that on thir return te: y should lovk for that 
share of the honaws wil envluments of the: 
state which natutally bulouged to thea the 
move nent, it has been sud, was pre nature, 
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but it was 1 rightcous one, and sure m the 
und to be adopted, and 11 would have been for 
the interest of the Church itself that ats rulers 
should not obstruct or delay at, as for a long 
time they did 

The thnd stage of the ctrupgle was readied 
137677 Une Dube of Tancuster having 
fuled in his condugt of the war, ani the 
county bong exhausted by its long contin 
ance, 4 race was agiecd on Letwoon Esance 
and Ln,land, and commissionas from both 
countries met tt Bru les to treat of the con 
dons of apenninent perce Commssioncrs 
woe ako sent to negotiate with the repre 


sentative. of the Pope fr an cficctual rome ly | 


fo the ,nev ances of which the natin ba so 
often comp luned m vain Lhe 1 ame of our 
Reformer stin is second on the hst of thisc 
commu sonas his was the only oppor 
tumty he hud of coming into closer wquaint 
ance with coclcsiastics who were high on the 
conlidence of the Pope and his biographers 
will have xt that hry visit to this qrett ont 
] onum of Northern L urope was to him what 
Ins visit to Rom was to uther At allevents 
jie wi but partyally sucre sfal in hi negotia. 
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trons and soon returned home to affirm more 
confidently than ever that “the proud worldly 
priest of Rome was the most cursed of clippers 
and purse kervers. At Brages he formed or 
stren,thene { his acquaintance with the Duke 
ot Lancaster and probably he owed to him 
the only further j referments he racerved—the 
prebend of Austin the church of Westbury 
ani the Rectory of Lutturnorth, where his 
last days were spent 

In the Parliument of 1376 advantage nas 
tiken of the duke» absence 1nd unpopulanty 
to form a coalition 1,unsthim = Lhe cleric 
pails so fur yielded to the convicuons of 
the Commons as to jon in a remonstrince 
a,ainst the Papul exactions an | provisions, in. 
return for which they secure] then end m 
semoving from offuc somc of th. most 
obnoxious of th Dukes fu nds and jomning 
some of themselves with hint in the Council 
of Regency But soon after his return he 
regained his influence, and thou, ths Parka 
micnt continued to be termed the good Parla 
ment, but Intte permanent good came of it, 
an restruning the 1 pointment of aliens to 
bencfiers 


(Leb ¢ neluded next month ) 


SHLILAND AND I1S PEOPLE. 
Tr SUD RIFE RAMEINI 


To oklock m the morning but itis w 
Dught w day Phe seu Ile a stoct 
of bumished gliss Phe sky cle and 
undowkd A rosy hyht mereasin, every 
mement gilds the top of the distint hdls Over 
carth, sta, ind shy has dulen a silence deep 
Wy death, Livken only by the monotonous 
plash of oui ste amboit puldies or the 7 lan 
tne cry of a solitary gull fying low wross the 
surface of the water Trou the deck of the 
400d ship S¢ Afaaus we witch the fist 
eofarging Iindyc ape” We have Tet the 2 ur 
Ak, with ite triditions of the wich of the 
Spimsh Armad, far bchmd We hive come 
sifely through the sectlun, witurs of Sum 
burgh Roost. We hive pissed the island of 
Mots, with ite Pictish Broch he 3 gigantic 
dice boy Before usis the flwhin, bhi, now 
md now whit, of Kukabister li hthouse 
On the other sule of the bay, and a hittle to 
the left, the Anh 1 conical mass of scathured 
rock and sun biowned verdure, guzids the 
entrance to Lerwick harbour, and n,ht 
athwart our bows, the dum light in thur win 


dons twinkling os af only half awake, arc! 


the houses of the new town of lorvich A 
dow manntes later and the hosts 104r of the 
steam whist and the noise of the fallin, 
incl or indicate ow wnval sn I 1cssay Sound 
We ate Tying in in apparently Jind lod et 
bay formed by the 1 land of J icsszy and the 
muntind, within who ¢ spacious harbour —it 
as peuly thiee m ies long and fiom a mile to 
amuile ania hufin width—the most formd 
wile nay al armament that the woill ever saw 
might find mpl. room and verge cnou,b 
Licets of all nations have cre now covered 
its waters Here ly King H thon Hakonson 
with the navy of Norw15, on the unfortunate 
capedition which tumunated in his defeat at 
Lugs in 1263 Iwice in the seventeenth 
century, in 1653 and again m 1655 two 
In,bsh fects, the one of ninety four and the 
other of nincty two sail, have rested within 
wt In 1861 it was visited by the Channel 
Lleet, an 1883 by the Reserve Syundron 
and summer aiter summer for centuries, 10. 
gradually decreasing numbers il niust be con 
fessed, the Dutch fishing fleet has cnltvened its 
waters with brown sailed busses and gaudily 


the grey gibles and towurng chimneys of, pated “booms” and sturdy luggers, from 
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who: 
riggin 
on 1 So 
day forcnoo 
red shnts ard 
canvas trouser. 
and water proof pe 
ticoats and heavy fis, 
im, boots may be scen fluitum 3 
and drying in the sunshine Once a gr t 
battle wig fought here In the summ r 
of 1640 a convoy of four Dutch men-of w r 
was lying m the Sound, awriting the retu: 2 
of their spice fleet from the Last Indies, whe a 
it was suddenly pounced upon by a formic 
able flotilla of ten Spanish vessels A ternble 








fi,ht ensucl Fo of the Dutehme: 
were sunk, another w1s run ashore wd blows 
up by her crew, the fourth (cll into the hand 
of the enemy On two other oceasions th: 
Dutch fishing, lect wis burned by the Frenc] 
withinits waturs and once —it W181 1778 
at as said 1 suspicious looking ervft was $41 
making for its cntrance whose rakish 11g anc 
siucy beanng ¢acitcd the strongest apprehen 
sions in the Jorwgians mamds Nor wu: 
their fears lesscned when thcy discovered tha 
1 w1s the celebrated prvitecr Paul Jone 
himself, at that time the scourge and terro 
of all the Bntsh cout As the news spreac 
the whole inhabitants of the little town—the) 
numbcred barely a thousand—turned out tc 
see the stranger ‘The Jurnbering old canno: 
of the fort, not set hnown by the name o 
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Fort Charlotte, which had been placed there 
by Olvr Cromucll, and the rasty guns of 
the battery wore got mto rcadmess to give 
um a warm reception , and all the women m 
the town, in scarlet petuicotts of Shetland 
“ wadal,” flocked to the Knab to gratify 
thuir curtosity—perhaps, also, to be out of 
dangcr’s way But as they mized and better 
gascd the bng was secn to slacken sail, then all 
of a sudden she tacked about, and before the 
astonished islanders could make out whit she 
Was after she was off with a fair breeze to the 
south, ‘Lo this day 11 15 bcheved thit at was 
the women's scarlet petticorts that did at 
Pl Jones hid nnstaken them for brive 
soldicrs of Aimg George, and had thou, kt 
twice before attacking s0 strongly garnsonul 
4 port. 

Tn 1842 the first steam vessel appeared off 
the Shetland coast, causing reat alm to the 
1 landers, who not unnaturily took ot for a 
ship on fire It was not, howeves, tll fiftucn, 
year Tater that the ecladed mbabitants of 
the more northern tol ids were first antroduccd 
to vessels 7) clkd by steam =“ In the sum 
mer of 1847," says Dr, Cowie, in his cxeel- 
nt “Guule to Shetland, “the lue Mr 
Arthur Andcrson, then candidate for the ru 
present tion of the county, entered a cortam 
vou in Yull in his stewm-yacht, Some noise 
was occasioncd by blowing off suum. = 140. 
unsopinstic ited islnders, who were engagul 
pithing hmpets on the seashore, surveyed 
the fire ship in blink astomshment At length 
the more strong-minded of the tno handed 
Ins snufl hoin to hts ternfied compunion, with 
the exhortation, “Oh! Jamu, Jrnne, tik 
doo a snuff, for dou’! snaff nae nai wi’ me 
full we snuff to,cther in glory!’ He had 
concluded the reat diy of writh had come 
and tht on boud the stcamer was the angel 
Blowing the list trumpat ? 

Dat now, with steam communication with 
Scotl ud thice a week in summer and twee 
an winter, and a Hite restless local stcamer, 
vel on the move sound the isiinds, duting: 
into biys and vous and crcchs, the ur. of 
the plandets hue expanded = And with the 
spread of enlightenment and education his 
Leen duscoped a spun of entigy, seifre 
leuncs, and emulation, which 1 not the |Last 
auinithable of the churetenstcs of the now 
Shetland, which 1s fast obliterating all the 
Jauctmaths of the past 

Nowhcx, porhaps, 1s Uns progress more 
vwuble then io the town of Terwich itself. 
Ouyinaily a trading port of the Dutch fishmg- 
Alcet, te first house was built only tao hun- 
dred years ago. In 1800 its population was 
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3,300 , 1n 88x it counted 3,854 inbabitants, 
With its mam streets paved with Bressay 
flags, its steep lancs, crowded with houses, 
ieading to the newer town on the Hill Huad, 
its shops hung with Fur Isle hostery, and 
with never a carriage or any wheeled vehicle 
larger than a country mail gig, rumbling over 
ite stony streets, the appearance of Lerwick 
may fairly be clauned to be unique, It more 
closely resembles a foreign town, Reyhiiwik 
in Iceland, or some out of the-way bourg in 
the Netherlands As for its street scenes 
thy arc without 1 paralld an any other part 
‘of liur Mayestys dominions Shaggy ponies, 
beaung straw panniers, called “ni usics,” 
laden with potatoes and poultry, cgys, and 
other country produce , womcn bent double 
undur huge buskets of prats, thar heads 
covered with ditty shawls, and thar in tocd. 
fict cncased in sandals of untannid hide 
culled “aivns,” kuttting, like thar’ sisters 
of Jersey, industuonsly as they go others, 
with sumilir “keyeics,’ hom out of onc of 
which peeps the fur haired head of a child, 
whilst fom another emerge the lour ks of a 
new born calf, men with cucular nets over 
thew shoulders, on their way to the Docks 
to fish fur sillocks, here a givup of fishermen 
am tarpwwhn suits and sou wevter hils calmly 
smoking their pipes whi thar women un- 
toad the boat, wd attach it to the whit, 
ther, a crowd of bare Ieged chil Iren, boys 
and gly, plying cricket with three stones 
for wicket, in the middle of the hi,hway 
Anon, a herd of native sheep, blich, wlute, 
grey, and moorat, coming into tuwn t> be 
shipped on board the Sé, Afugnus, ora floch 
of gecse stalking gravely acioss the path of 
the prsser by, or a band of scavenger ducks 
jacking up the gasbage froin the gutter of 
the sule walks. Lhen the soft payors of the 
natives, the use of dw and dé for thou and 
thee, and yer and nay for yes and no in 
ordmiry convcnation, the Norse names ibove 
the shop doors, the keen, cle w cut fatures 
of the men, and the refined beauty of snany 
of the cluldren , all these thins give a Scan 
dmavtin colouring to the scene, which tke 
the odour of peat nck which porsades the 
whoh, uw not dispkasmg to the south 
tourist The tiuth as, that despite the four 
hundicd years that have altached then to 
| the crown of Scotland, the Shtlinders are 
* pull Norse to the core, Old Norse customs 
suil prevail, old Norse words form the basis 
of therr speech Lhe names oi thur lochs 
‘and farms ind hilly and valley, are Norse 
Ihere aie 25 many sess m the Shetland 
| place-names as im Normay self. Gords, 
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dales, neseec and wicks we 23 common in 
the one co mtry as m the other Even the 
name of the princi! town, Jewvih the 
Clay-bis, is the sine i thit of an existing 
Norwe,ian village 

Lhe suherent Scrndinwiinesm of the Shet 
lander which hal him to repudtite the 
appell ion of Scotchman, and to cheush an 
secret the old customs anil superstitions of 
tug incestors, asserts itself yearly 1a the lu h 
ynks with wh ch he continucs to honour the 
old Holy dus of Sule Untd within the 
Int two or thie years he pertincionsls 
adhered to the old style in hits observance of 
these stvittes On Chistmis Pye, New 
Yewslve amd Uphelyt - the twenty fourth 
day ater Sule ind that on which the Hoy 
or bolts we supposed tobe fup the 
youths of Lewin utired tm fantastic dresses 
fo gweng aout the tonn m bin is visit 
ing their fle nds and ye qe ut tanecy and 1 
produain, in mint tue the canna of more 
southern climes Or gnc on other of these 
orcastons vtorchhight yrocesvion forins pitt 
of the 1eve0. Toomuly ihm, tu burels 
ware tht re about thy town ind rfters rls, 
with the fist brew of moinm a shed over 
the Knab into the scr Lut this anc cnt ind 
dingcrons custom 1 ts very prop aly een chs 
continued = Phe dresses of the aausers ue 
ofienotthemostespcasive undd meituldeserip, 
ton Mighlinders, Spanish cus dias negto 
munsuels, soldiers an the px thed ¢ aps horsey, 
more biceches and seulet co its tincd upwith 
buf of the gn ot Gor, 11 kobin Ivo ly 
and Mud Manans, we {ound in the snotley 
throng Some with rboldness worthy of Austo 
Lhancs hiniself cacitute the dress the walk 
or some other eccentricity of Ieidin z person 
isin the town others - for the sp rit of “the 
Hippy Lind" has reich d these hy paborean 
repions—m the ple sant gune of well known 
pohued character Fxch bind of guscrs 
has its fidkller, who withs before we playing 
“Scaltow ty Tassey or “the Foult heal, or 
“the Nipjin Grund’ or some other archaic 
tune hus conducted and blowing a horn to 
gIvenotice of ther yyy rorch, them wkcrs enter 
the duors of ill houses which they find opin 
dance 4 me ure with the inmates, purtike of 
and offer reficchmcnt, and then de) are to 
repert the saine courtesies clewhete 
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pursue ther wonted rvocattons, not a trice 
Temuns of the suuinin of the mght 
before 


How it happens that in 4 busy, bustling, 
gothext place ble Lerma, these vestiges 
of ong by gone years can sull est ind 
floush, 18 only to be counted for by the 
ammense hold which they actun upon the 
attechons of every tc ind kiuheuted 
Statlender In the rurtt distncts, of cours, 
where the wear and tear of hfe 14 $0 smull 
that centen unimsm 15 timate: of Cvay diy 
occurence, fd custons, ol supitsutiony 
and old jtajudees wes mvtued ws the 
lichens which cover the we athered rachs, wt 
the moses thit grow on dic roof of the 
softer scott — Pvarydistuctin Shethind 
Dis ity own yceuliart cs 1s well as ats own 
mickmime Lhe Warstlale people te suid by 
Town his Lour? to he the most supe stilious: 
m the astinds Lhe distremuns of the old 
udaliets ue to be found unonsst thes peene 
(omall) Tardy of Vhiddilustes The Cua 
mingshutgh (fk uc ‘by dl wconnty the 
wildest in Shuthind,’ and their inhoypit ality 
wisin 177 4—the styma his tong since beat 
removed provid “Its ammk an the 
chm ney, but bbt on the heath, at a 
tine for the stranger to be Gone,” was 
the formal by which thy waa wont t> 
rnform i just thit he Lud ou stived hy 
welcome — In Pap Stour, ll within the List 
thily or forty yeu, the sor] dince, de 
scubed by Su Walter Scott in lus “Pn ite, 
wis repululy pafomed dan, the winte 
evenmps — Tn Unst— the , uden of Sheth ind 
—t soit of cneulir dance in which 1 don 
pasons hud etch otha by the hand while 
‘onc of the comp iny sin, a Norn Visic 
wis 2 common divcrevon of the fd uft days 
of Chitm1 As for the mbabitints of 
Touli—the Ihule of lacituy—~the moot 
sechuded of wb the hundred sstind which 
compose the Shetland Archipelt.o, towards 
the end of the Hist century Hur Lung age was 
sll Norse Lyen at the present day re 
mans of old Seindinavtin songs ind thymics 
winch hive ages ago been for,otten by all 
but the successors of Norna of the Littul 
Hew, are yet to Le found amongst them, 
“Most or all of these tiles ae relative to the 

of Noimay, they xem to know little 





lustory 
daylight the horn of the Most Worthy Grand of the rest of Lurope but by meme , Not 


Gutse1, a inysterious personage whose por 
sonality and functions are enveloped m the 


dcepest concealment, » heard summoning all ' 


the bands to end thor zevcls, and when, nm 


the cold grey dawn of the winter morming,' , 
the worthy cituzens of Lerwich awake tol « 


‘wegiin trinsactions they hive at then fingus’ 
ends" Not more than a gencration ago, the 
fryount. arousement of those islanders on 
‘the Sund ty afternoon was “putting the stone ” 


C ne Tows our throug Osksey and Shetland an 
1D 
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While the your, inch made tril of thar 
siren th the clicrs sat by as sycctitors cn 
coura,ing the compcutors hk the r prot» 
types in the Sizus by ‘ reciting the 1m wnt 
mitches anit in tuc heroic style menu, 
the de,cnericy of thar sons Ii these poor 
Toula ‘men wore Norsemen an | P gans at 
heat the fault,certanly, did noth wi hthem 
They never saw a clergyman oftcner tha 
once ortwxeinthe soar” Ihcy atc better off 
now, having a resiutent catcclust of thar 
avn They barlly ever saw 2 stran,cr, 
when they dil they scuccly Anew how much 
tomaleofhun fn yloxrleilowand ti 
comp inton with fish Fwls mil, butter al 
(pg wi) when Te offer d to jay f rwht 
thy hedreecived they were much atte ante ? 
and 1 fd me no such tun, cver happenc | 
mle ws to py foreudk — Iher 
sok mm lusoy, up toa me nt pend was 
collutmg the ferthus ant es of the 
myriids of wild fowl fiom which the asta f 
dave Tits name Wath a toy¢ fastened to 
his wast dhe fowler was lowe! by bis 
com mons some thirty or forty fathoms 
down the face of the clit Itwas as dangere 
ous 1 trade as that of the samphirc gathacr 
of Dover But the ] oula min was bred up 
fom lw infiney to look upon death Ly 
falling over the cliffs 1% lus nuuial lot * My 


futher gud In fore, my gutchcr (,randfithe) post 


gcd before him and I must cxpect to ,> 
over the Smug too,’ he woull sn Ant 
ove the Sncuy yf) fect hah be woul 
mast ts a matter ol course of dey fidally 
dryer 

All fohing commumitis ue superstitions 
fut the Shethinder hes wn ad food tle to 
be $9 in bas Norse descent Ol myths stil 
Unger in out of the wry Joc tities, influence n,, 
the motions ind mout im? the conduct of 
miny a fiber fumly Lys uch a the 
Tfhe Kune son, ot Oln and the Arthur 
Kaht song or Nihtr we Incantition of 
whict Dr Tohn Tey en an hy Com unt 
ot Scotlind, had only ¢ hea two lines that 
ware made the fie jucnt them 5 of specult 
tion by mythologusts, * we yet hinded down 
by ori tradition from mothe: to son 

As for the domestie superstitions of the 
Shetlindats, they are of precisely the same 
type as those found im other tsoltted and un 
exincited communities 4 belief in tiows, 
elves mermen, and mermiar Icns 1s unrversal 
Whiuths ind portents recuve imphett cre 
dunce Many of the survivors of the meat 
stom of zoth July, 1882, assert that they 


© Soran gofreentutclsonteS 1 1 St tale 
an Cem ine Water Islely hal Bist fC ate 
Papanee 
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onci thar sifity to the wings they had 
recewwe} A woman washing her husbands 
clothes in & burn sees his trousers fill with 
water, an linfers from that an intimation of 
his approaching death 

‘The last executions for witchcraft in Shet- 
land werc in the begmaing of the last cen 
tury, when Lubara ‘Tulloch and her daughter 
Ttlen King were burned alive on the Gal- 
Jowshill of Scilloway A famous “ vizard" 
of former days who shared the sume fate, 
was known by thu name of Luggie, and dwelt 
on 1 inte hill call. 1 the Knop of Kebuter, 
2 few mics north of Lermck “Like his 
countrymen im modem days sis Dr Cowie, 

he drew his harvest from the sea, but, un 
Tke them, the calling exposed hum’ to none 
of the dangers of the deep” Tor whenever 
be wintcd fish he dropped hus line through a 
hole in the Knowe, and drow up his fish 
terly cooked at some subterranein fire 

Ths, says Drind, the worthy missionary: 
of 1700 “wis certarly done by the agency 
of evil spirits, with whom he was m contact 
and covenant, but the economy of the hing 
dom of Darkness 1s very wonderful, and httle 
known fo us’ Spey wives and dealers in 
charms and incantations still py @ rowing 
trade There we drunken old hygs in Ler 
wick itself who ear thar hvelihood by am 
upon the erudlulity of s:norant sailors 
and silly servant aris 

he ‘imfuence of the evil eye 1s as well 
Jnown itn Shetland as in other parts of the 
worl Tut to rink an evil tongue m the 
‘sume Culezory of malcfic potency 18 4 refine 
ment in superstition unknown to the folk 
Inne of the mryority of people“ Nobody 
most plait a cht or anything they set 
a viue on forsf wything evil uftcrwards be 
falls at, this wall Le wtnbutcd to the tongue 
that spoke of it Lhis wa cullel “fore 
sycthing and persons so forest ohen coul 1 
coly be loose 1 fiom their enchantment by 
bung wished in a witer of wlich the con 
coction 1s kept 2 profound secret A relicof 
Popuy seems to linger m the superstition 
which formerly restramed some of the lower 
cluses {rom eating or drinking on Sunday tll 
after divme service But it 1s difhuult to 
find either rhyme or reason for the beluf 
that, if two infants that hwe got no tecth 
met in the same room, onc of them will die 
anmedittely after Io havc ones wiy 
crossed, particularly by the mater when 
you go afishing is rechoned unlucky At 
funerals in the country districts at was usual to 
lift three clods and fing them one by one 
after the corpse Many of the old peopla 
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collect 
wiedl ar 
duiftwao 1 
with which 
ty make ther 
¢ thins, 2 cu tora 
wlich  coubth s 
cuyimate 1 more in 
Necessity thin in suntie 
ment 
Old Zetlin 1 it must be rdunitte | wis 
rofinitely more pictures jue Chan modarn Shet 
Tend Tt os difficult for even the inc s¢ ama, 
native of minds t> msest with im air of 10 
inance such prosaic bodies ind peronacs 
ws paroch ul Lords commmsionaas of polite 
ispeetors of poor and the neler schucl 
board domme — I yen the pansh min scr of 
modern times lacks thit rey flavour, 1¢ fo. 
Jent of the soil, which mide fs predecessor 
cf seventy or e1hty ye1s 2,0 the j rophct, 
priest and king of his distnet As for the 
precentor of the penod, he 13 2 colourless 
«reature compared to his forerunner of the 
Last generation A quant story 1 told of 
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one of these worthies in an outlying district 
of the Mainland = here bud been 1 wreck, 
and 1 the caigo was 1 vuluable onc, 1 diver 
had been sent for from the south Ie and 
tus diving bell an anvention which had never 
before been seen. were objects of the greatest 
cunosity to all the country side Ihe diver 
Tunself was 1 g00d looking young fullow and 
he specdily c tptivited the heart of the local 
heiress who insisted, much to th chi,nn of 
her funy, on murym, hun Accordingly, 
one Sundiy when the congrigition wore a5- 
semblud in the huk of Lunntsting, the pre 
ccntor rose to ;ublish the binns * Silence,” 
heened, inthe kirk of funntsting! here 
1S t purpose of mtrni,e atwixt wir ' (our) 
‘Teddy of T * and —— ' (nuning the 
diver), “ dookes and diver ind bead contriver 
© that wonderfu. thing the m jme 

Tf those halts ind conditions of life which 
Sir Walter Scott lis xlealsed and eargie 
rated in the “ Eirute,’ ever indeed existed, no 
trace of them can be found m our more re 
fined and oe morc practiel days 


= Hema 9) ogee 
Proprietors were always digat 





f pnd the w sce of te lace 
Laaly the courtesy te ef 
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The udlallrr no for cr sits in Ins sealshin 
covered chur, irimed all of massive ork by 
som, Hamburg carpenter, amuist the jovial 
warmth and plenty of the mansion house ot 
Bur,h We trie Hes days arc now prs cd on 
vsmoke stuncd deal scttle in 1 rude stone 
chin wath a turf roof, ind the smoke, por 
chance, ese cpg through vhol in the thiteh 
Deg longer ‘diesud in blue ¢ uci ant jue 
cat, lined with scarlet and Taee $ an L looped. 
aith gold down to the seams ind buttons 
ind tong the ample cufls? be now wes a 
Chnnney pot hat, a short bck yrcket without 
buttons, a pay of Gouscrs once Thick, but 
now grown white wed biggy at the Iuce 
andin all ke dhood 1 pun of 2 siins on by 
tect) Thiscsu,bters, ludin sk ind alerned 
with pours, no Jonger cap ver c with Chrud 
Lh siio, or piss ther time im dalliance with 
Moidvunt Metton or with Clevelind = Thicy 
ae desu in couse grey siney, nl or 
holidays m the biightest st ades of bite o1 
purple mero Lhey doll thea shows md 
tockinys un then Sundry tind ¢s to the 
pinsh kok Utes hair ty 1¢'olunt of mar 
teow pomade, ant dl thei chothung smelly. 
4 - Joitnich of then ancestal homes 
ra 

Lot tony after Sh wind bad come mio 
he posse sien at the Scotts i crown: the okl 
Nomegrin diws and the Scindin avon 
toietinery Joa the seinins tat nef justice 
outinued to be uphold within Phe tanth 
wis poRD were not very ccrtin thit No» 
May diight not ciel ity 4 UE of redemp 
Gon, fay Ol Che mre debt ie which it 
Wis Ino qed uel aestore at to ily oil 
postion 1 th appinige of de Seandiniviin 
stown The ancient) as tin, or Parhur cnt 
a Zcthin Uiad ats pruspal plac of seston 


net ml holo im thet ch of Tings all 
how wails from Fawik Lhe Tino 
wis ave held mthe open an | Phe Great 


Towd or Fi,in of Zahn), the prmer at 
Aeronve Unt qudieril officer Ob the aslinds 
qtcsuled, wel round tim, seated on. stone 
ets were du tae T the ante: Tosds, 
mi thy hintclmen or lower ¢ went 
ofhcars Lo this pamatve wseml ty cune 
at the ud Mrs a2 ttecholdces of the Towne 
om boscl ik, beat theensetses with the 
dyn ind tasaly which the my ortince 
of the cecum reper AS thure wis 
ho toon tor mere thin vim Bumbcr of 
them on the holm the 16st conaegttad on 
the shine ot the ch But the injury which 
the Gepestuung of <2 many hors on the 
ulpoming Hinds oe tioned was so gieat, that 
the propritores hid to be rcompensed by 
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2 grint of the seat or nnd t + ftom the 
nu,hbouwn., prrshes of Quarit and Dun- 
rossness* When the Ehing, sitting as 4 
court of justice, hed condcmned 2 enmmnil 
to d ath, tu sud that a curtous Scud 
putin cusiom still give him a chance of 
hfe He wa pernntted to run the gauntlet 
beincen 1 double line formed by the 5 ceta- 
Crs Tf dn wiched the church, whih was. 
about two or tee hundicd yards off, in 
safety hs tie wis spucd, But he seldom 
wot sodr uy Whateser wes the acsutt, 
the rev p fut was always resided ws the 
ox Me he excention of the decrees of 
the Tw tn, and of the mtc1101 courts of the 
antict J owds, wis canta UL to Kancelmen, 
called an Orkney Dew rkt nen, who mn 
uldition to thar daties as bality or shut 
coffees, t 4G should now cull them, per 
forned wy any of theiunc tions now y prop aid 
to che rulmg elles of the Kitk of Scotlind 
in the v mous part hes throu ho tt the sl tnd 
Whar on the atwhment ct the islindy to 
the Stawtrtlinds, or privity domun ol the 
Se ush King in 1614, on thy foreftulung of 
Pin dD ulot Onkicy, thar supunor the 
Gieut Fond wry say ciscdal We the Kings 
Chunbulunorstew ad depute thesurvices of 
the ¢ Akune inch were stil retunul, ind in 
the country cts still extant very mmute wd 
it ho same ume very prumitise regul tions 
we Jul down for the curdinee 1 Lhey 
Wie toamyue mto the byes md conversa 
torr otdun de whether there was ary discord 
trom becom ys carmige hetwast man ind 
wk, | Wont and child, masta ind savant, 
on any cthar enchrstiin or wid awtul practice 
m the fumiy  dxy wete to pacvent all 
quads amd scol lings oto 1 Wasim ther 
pm ly commanding the contending 
Pu estathe pews and ot they pasistad to 
report them to the fiscal or Clurk of Coust 
They were to suc thit the poor were 
fihen Care ol mi ther resyectve quarters, 
mL not suttcred fo sttry abroid Lhey were 
t> alow no Le yas or Uusgers (sorters) 
fiom other jamshes to pase throush thar 
bund, Thy were to tly ll dogs m then 
4200 Gs mL sce tect none Fepl dogs without 
wihouts fom the Lake Uy wae 
am julle cnt all ]cisons using iny m enner 
ol sith ut chan, or wyether domurwle 
desibsh super tty yn, and futhiully inform 
Ajunst them thit they mht be bron sht to 
con ign punishment — Lhes wetc to exumine 
all wudesmen within then bounds and we 
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that they made sufficient work and did not 
impose upon any m thar prices Listh, 
they were admonished thit 2s they woe 
entrusted with 2 power of mspecting the hives 
and manners of othun, sothar own lives and thet vucs, their indolence, thritlessness wd 
conversation should be evemplats for gool, untruthfulness—s cos, which perhaps. the 
and “tthe erre” added the \ct, with tsimy le! stringer who con ines his visit to Shetland, 
and solnin carnestne $ that hisa‘ favour of fto Torwich ind its ner hbowh oad atom, 
the antique world,” “thet you are not foun! | miy not readily percetve, but which ve not 
guilty of these faults soursclies that you te unknown in the kes cvplo cd disticts of the 


their disposition, thu law abuling nature, 
thar respect for ul in authonty, then affic 
ton for thea “Ok Roch,’ tts hulnts ats cus 
toms and its triditions = Phey reflect abo 


called to reprove im others, uf you should, Yet at such vices are to be Lud to 
the chuge of the Shetlind crofter, we must 
mile ample dow unce for the centunes of 
oppiession of wluch Te hay been the stim 
Crushed by monopolists, the thal! of the 
dumorthang drock ystam ove bused and 
burned with debt to lundiord ind to mer 
chant, at as to hry honour that at cm stil be 
Md thi now, a in the prst, crime as 
almost unknowa in the Shetlind Jslinds 


your punishment shill be double to theirs 
Records such as these lusty ite better than 
any laboured duseription what miner of 
men the tithers and griadfithers of the 
pr ont rie ot Shedanders war thy do 
moi Lhey thiow hebt upon some of th 
Moxt mubked charietesties of the prisent 
scneriion = Ilny teflect the simphats the 
truthtulniss, the hospitality, the hundhiness of 


county 


Tilk PARSON'S COMI ORTLE. 
3 Vastogiiph fom Bate 


“THE arson gree about hus duly wi 

With lt die pyash tonbl mtr herd 

And t los ho Buble ont anda fo amipiw 
Ba le the suffers char, the din? bel 


Whecer the secret Lekton ty be 
Doubt, drmk, ot debt—that keeps within, 
his Lu, 
When prrsonconn the owntt tums the toy 
Aud kts hum out to ‘5 uc th ind gibbar 
thee 


Tt seems 2% possibilty uncur sd— 
Or Ettle Foine im tind, af haply known - 
That h who cheers in thouble all the rest 
May now ani thn hive troubles of hs 
onn 


Alast God knows, he has his toc to fi,ht, 
This clovet atomy, severe and grim , 
All othris claim his comfort 25 of 1zht, 


MMe Wit the latch —hiy comforter a th re 
Ts ptm the Lcd, where now for necks he 
tins 
Or haps ced Pmtting in hor chan, 
Hthi be one of those rue better dirs * 


Atmy woman, stunted, bent and thin, 
Het textures sharp with pun that dn ys 
wihes 
The nimble han f she bol ly the nee Tes an 
T warped and sicnche | by dire thew mite 
aches 


Sometimes su ¢ ty 4 gruteful change of 
pun, 

Sometimes for hilf a day she quity her 
bed, 

And— lying sitting, erinled to be | gain— 

Alvis she knits her neclic ue her 
lacad 


But, hapless parson! who shall comfort Aza? Too well she In yws what 'us 1 med to mess, 


A find he his to whom 1¢ muy repair 
(Besides that One who ewes ul our guicf) 

And when hus loud ay more thin he «an bear 
He sceks his comforter, anid finds rebel 


Tle finds 2 cottage, verv poor and small, 
‘The meanest lencment where all arc mean, 
Yet decency and order mark it all — 
The panca are bright, the step severely 
clean, 


Often the grute his not vcortaf fire y 
Si has no hom of betkr things than 
this, 


| Thu future darkens, suffering grows mote 


dit 


Where will they take ber, 1f betide at shoukl 
‘Her stiffencil hand the ncedles cannot ply? 
Not to te workhouse—God 14 very goad , 
He knows hur weakness—He will let her 
ae b 
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Somectumes, put scldom, naghbours hear hur 
moan, 
Wrung by some sudden stress of fiercer 
yun 
Often they ‘how her pray, but none has 
Jnown, 
No single soul has heard her ip» complain 


‘The parson enters, and + gracious smile, 
Over the poor pincied fcatures brightly 


grows, 
She kets the necelles rest a Little while 
Youre kindly wekome, sur! —ah? that 
he knows 


Ile takes the J ook, and opens at the t liee— 
No rec! to ask her which ber fivourte 
poaln 
And a he reuls, upon her tortured face 
There comes a holy raj ture, deep ind culm 


S1c murmtrs softly with him as he reals 
(She cen rcp cat the £4 eter through tt will) 

* He fee ts m cin greeny atures, and Ee lea ts, 
Hie Je ids me forth beside the waters still 
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Yc1, through deaths shadowy vallcy though 
I wead, 4 ‘feats 


u 
T will not feir for Thou dost show the way 
Thy holy oi! 1s poured upon my head, 
Lhy Ieving kindness follows me for aye? 


The re lings done, and now the prayer is 
su 
He bis farewell, and lewes hur te her 


yun 
But grace nd blessing on his soul are shude= 
He ,uts forth comfoated and strong agium 


He tthes lus w1)_ on dhvers errands boun }, 
Ablcr to plead, and warn, and comfort 


BOGS, 
That is the darkest house on al his round, 
And yet 1¢ sure, the hyyicst house be 
Anos 


Wall 1t not ese, poor soul, thy restless bid, 
Andinalc thee more ¢ tent if that can be 
1o know that from thy suffurm, b tm 15 sted. 
Tht comforts him who comes to cout rt 
thee? 
AL EDERICK LANG) IDI k 
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Novemerr 2np 
Ro Velma an 1 1) 


THe woiks of God ue usutlly «com 
plished by slow proces Tew, if 
Any, pret rosulls ather im the naturd or 
spiriual world, arc qxet ropidly wttuned 
Doubthss Cod, by a mere strole of om x 
yotence, coul} at once have creuted this 
globe comy letely pres ared 1 the the utre of 
human history Yet by no such mnstantucous 
fiitef the Alunghty Will was thus accom- 
ylshed, but by gridu ' chan,cs, stretching 
throu,bout vast cyules Nay those things sn 
tatuie which seuin to be su iden we but the 
stuuling cifets of cruses long it work ihe 
J htnng flash reveals the store of electricity 
which his been long accumulating m the 
atmosphue 

We tind the same slow method of workin, 
in the hi tory of redemption Alter the full 
of min the j rogress was gridual up to the 
imewnati n of Chust And by no single 
stroke of omnipotence, but by the same long, 
ind complicied action of 4 multitude of 
forces, » the final fruntion of Gods glorious 
Janydom on earth beng now attained 

‘Now, what holds trué of the matuul world 


~w 


and of the hi.tory of thc Church applies 
¢ qually to the growth of individual chrvacter 
Vor the grind result of spimtual purfictness 
2 inmnconcas tly big heresd and one which 
necessarily amy [ies more of sow culture thin 
the formin, of 1 stur or the development ot 
any physic or, imam Undo tdly at may 
be sud that God m [hs omnipotence could, 
mike usimner become 2 full grown saint at 
once, and, by an ulotruy sticks of power, 
rondir slow growth unnecessary But it 
never his been so No one by a single 
boun f ley into a fully developed condition 
ther of sin or hobness ‘ihe beginn ng ot 
the tue ie my be sudden, but never ats 
mereue We we at first ‘babes in Christ 
but of the most advaneul sunt the wold 
his cver sccn How be sud— It doth nor 
yet ay] car what he shall be? 

St Juhn ; uts the beginning and the cn! 
in, beth butore us‘ Now ire we the sons 
ot God, wd the end 1s, £ We shall be like 
Jesus Chust * Lcteecn that beginning and 
entthere isa wide gulf, but the true meas 
sure of the Chrstian hentage 1s to be found 
wus futtion Just as the nmiture tree repre- 
sents best the 1eal value of the seedling, so 
ats only when we look to the ideal of bon 
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Ged mu timcin something more spritul 
intimated person than conl Ube bestowcet 
by am ‘cvtemal possesion, such 1s th 
huntige of dl this wondious unmet of 
aader ind beats. Lo poses God mu t 
also iz ly mor thin authorty over ntare 
tor my wheist or desi aught cht such 
mastery over physte 1 du as to be wale to 
well its dores for lis oan pnposes Stull 
further wk at mny be Gue thit none except 
the pure m heat cin possess the Dvchnes. 
of carth and shy, or tite that joy an the 
be tits Of conmon things which 1s der nid to 
th burlened and deprtved, yet at woukd Th 
to> naow an intaipretiuan of st Eiuls 
worts to tp ly them exci to this enyoy ment 
of stent slory All such hotties ing ot 
ai noth ton, to the chihl of Gol, Lat it 
ts vilunt cnet the bestow il of counthss. 
wally woikl not cypress whit he ment 
Both eh St Vad emphine dhe mmects 
with on lain sons of God as not the 
fos spoon What (xt bas, but of God 
Hons ul bh esptuns his statement by 
pe nung to Clr t ind saving f wo we jot 
hon with Thier Hig therghy tewhe uy 
th aver ay Cle ty ssese d God so any 
w Uae hy nnd spint of son np ps 
cy th Dither fhe twa mores, Son 
Vather oe made to ant pet cae 
mither Ble way te the } aba ¢ monk 
Ye the hth Son 
ween dong umdastind int cys the 
Tithshood of Gel Ihe on chops 1 
sip thu b which the J athuhe tol Gel 
cmracl t Iya by eum, uiime tins 
the me pone of sonshy — Lacicone to be 


nl Ge 1? ty be at once mid 
an hoot Got aan at as tat watch puts as 
Hypo omit Him Ih twegot thu, 


coon tb the ft dey sit put Latics 
one mposse somotth br bere Spatial 
fi osis the one hey Co spiuitud po sessien 
th trae utstthn posse se the edged: 
mee rcilly thin the propittor who wat Te 
cheverd cf the rn i eve fhe cne ann 


att alta t te peture as re Uy Jao tor 
Ye owt tty Pt mow tim he conw 
and cu 


Tac whenwee nite St Puls stitement 
wore de dy wean y sh how as at y assit le 


for ty ty yons 1 at| 
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"Clust when he whe, ‘Knowest thou not 
that I hue powcr to cnety thee, and bue 
power to release thee?’ $0 too dhl Nuo 
1) Seas St Paulwhen the mpostle hy chuncd 


m Rome They coh bold the vicum im 
then hads Yet min ather case wis thure 
ans trae possession of Chist or of St Pra! 
Haod might hve kept Chiet in chins for 
sums, but a long 18 there 8 is mutaal inte 
] UBY, no cxtund coeummtrice could give 
fam possession of the Diy ne. 

Tie othe: sense in which we ean puss a 
parson is through love, whareby we hive svn 
pathctie ippachenson of what they uc. Tt wis 
mm thas suse St Pind possessed Chust wher 
hesud,* lo nc tule Chast, “The Jove 

Vor Chast hiconstruncd me” when! 100 ¢1 
and rounded in love, he way ail tocont 
fy rhend with Wl sunts whet ay the reed 
tnd kasth md depth wml hasht, ind to 
{hues the love of Chest which passcth know 
Teche andl sowas titled with al the fulne 5 
of Ged Tor fove ay the solkant when 
Jani ks saul with sont Soren ho lovin, 
Svany thy nue anterpenctrutes nature nt 
th cht lips oat to th ught, ind one prt 
snc press mother Tt wy in thas 
Hau dat we ein andes tind the clos 
ne oof the comncetom, dt abitli ny thy 
Hiny  Phrongh chiki dove St” Joba 
dose Ch Go Land tonn in dat pos essen 
Dr ctantl ble as thiowgh suc Wag, 
Fever seeamg more apd mor of the Divine 
Jon, that the sunts po sess Goi for eva 
“they me continually bong lad ants dulics 
rodr toomol Lisanscuchible mh ind 
jm rdecpar ay pichen om al He lor 

Jey tn the Lihit of such thoughts that wg 
an Wo tarde tend dhe ncsitive — ttteme nt 
of St Piatt 1 as min hase not thie sy it 
of Chust hes none of His? Thee a 
ctumu god for mi, ind thit sto know 
God and to be an fafowslnp with the evar 
Hr tny nhteousness futh, mUlove Ant 
Unie t only onc way of reacluny Unit 
ed und thitas ty our bee anmy bs Tithe 
Chikien, posse ing the fife of Son hip 1 
es un Chit Josos Phat ht Jesus came 
to the world to be tes and there 1 but ene 
condition far ily meq len lo al who 
necase Hon, t> then gives He psu te 
become sons of Gul” 


wo yo. Ga? Eos cn the er tuc 
Jove se Cretto cr the fr 10 ess they 
Infinity? N 
OVIMILL 23hD 
Now there arc to semes an which we ¢ 1m | i 
Dhow 1 the: 20 Td be ald tas aesa gt ont 


cull another parson * ons 
sense in which the mister holds ins shove, or 
the pucnt cin contro) the chid = Itwasin 


Mos sud of the Inmg create oan 
the Book of Reselinon, which secm to 


this external sense that Pil te possessed , ayncsent cacition, that § ths rest not day 
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fathers withu it heattinon Among the miny 
yeatons for this humaner anstine t which pre 
vuls welch ve that one of the chief cruses 
1» to be found in the chan, that hay prasad 
over the thedlo.y of the county At one 
Ame mM wes tm Sovere coty cf God ths 
pwatads sUe plowts— sch wis chibi 
sne deat. T Now thar ty theshisher cone p 
tonof the Din chuacter ts detunnnm, 
the haemecof Sura Ito aot ale 
tuy power Lut the a hteous Live that 
wneldsthe power whichwe ate called tov one 
sometimes however, we feel that usscrtions 
remuk ortlis dirk question of the future 
which Lats steat ich of theu htfutness 
Lhe el theultics thit saround it cannot untor 
tumitely be swept uv ty atthe bidding of mere 
endows scum nt 

Que own ynay thie are vary deadly on 
the side of dhe Jircer hope As we full 
Lack on Him whose nime 1s tove we Delteve 
that all chatty possible will be dong im ctr 
nity ww well wy in ime for the well bun, of 
qhcry cre ttute ind that msterd of the gre lost, 
yuan at will Le the Jewst which as consistent 
wath the orf ef the universe thit will bem 
Met In ths ht we recognise wih 
thinkluiness the hints sinch ocean in Sep 
tae of a time when § God shut he ul an 
1, ml when every enemy shall hive been 
de teoyed, inl when fall things,’ * Voth 
which we i he tven and one uth shalf hase 
Veen * guthured tpether in Chust We 
iho recognise w th crittude the cheucr cone 
ceptions we hoe une manodan tuucs of 
the term ‘ete nik ys eang] sed dy the 
Ea inachists 

Meverthe ¢ at a8 well to reco nie the 
time difheul es of the prestion independa t 
oO those chacetgd with the am ay igtation 
uf tests 

(2) Wah no dilticulty an reqeting 
that popular concep tron of fale y unish 
ment which repre cnt) infinite and etal 
torment as ber, the pemilty fixed by God 
for some definite ice or its of sin done mn 
this life tw uid Le cay to austrate the 
dheadful apy he wons which muy be mule of 
such viens Quotations inight be udiduced 
‘of things sar} ind wiitten bs ood men re 
gudin, the po ons who were thas so suffer 
S-ignorant he rthen and even non cleet infants 
which could not ful to shock us but no 
one surly who thinks «cuiously on such a 
subject can beluse that the prmeple on 
which God ucts ts to caccute the verdict of 
an unending ewstence in cerseless and on- 
speakable torment on excry one founil guilty 
of certtm transgressions or alnissions 2n 
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this brief He below Wi? that sy best in uy, 
and therefore Ul that ay in us tnost the 
God Humscit, rises in achellion ygunst so 
udcous tere l Ware this il, we would 
hve ttle difbcults in denying the posibihty 
of such pnneipks diterummy the destiny 
of my nan woman, ot chil 

(-) Lat the scat diuctity tes Usewher, 
an Lichas not to the eternity of pumsiment 
Lit to the contin of sm When we 
stint free om cf choice ta) min we must we 
cept the ssh of his chown, evil inste nd of 
5008 He dots so in this le We sce hit 
Browing worse in Lhiy world, m spite of avers 
detain infucnce Jy it not ut least con 
cuvible that such a cucer may contmue ? 
Pang 7 fice went, nin cangot be tie tad ay 
aimee dong ot be mould ase pice of 
iy as shyped And at man does weccyt 
uvilanste rd of goo] md it he resists ects 
iflucnce which woud Iead to 1pentinec, 
then, t Tong ts Ghat condinon Lists: he must 
carry with bin his own hell Ud at ty con 
ces tble that tha should bn ‘1 plice of 
repentance " found ven for such 2m tn some 
time om the mieoite future, no iss ay at at 
fost conconible thet having succe sfully 
assisted God for so long he my do so for 
QU In vow of such considerations, we 
ought humbly wd reverent) to express our 
hopes, without indulymay mowill 1 citio rs 
wto whitwe think mmst be” bec nse we 
have fonancd v yrctune te ourscles of whit 
wedcom the mnase on htto be Lissng 
an Gods world heute we ne met by too many 
tanble frets of sin ind conse yuck misery, 
and of nen hudenm, themschvey 2ainst 
Ais will to wurint om constracting on 
muely intecedent 2 sunmng the vision ot in 
al olutely bpp y universe cr anst ting, Wath 
tytncrou dogmatiom that there 16 no room 
for mny hesit thon in rchitow lee ing the neces 
saty for univcasal eden ton 

3) Nevcatheless, while icogmsing these 
dilicutuics, £ thmk we ae punmttd to fill 
Diack with reverent Ie arts on the * Tagen 
hoje” of “2 restitution of ul ths’ We 
know thit the Tord iuigns, and all His 
vets ae done in r Iitcousness and uath 
We also hiow thit Ih 2 une is love and 
thit We cannot met ime the possilthtnsy 
which thit nme mphes We see, even an 
the material ihance of the unwerse trom 
lower to bur types, that 1 hw at poses 
towards pafection Cvcrywhere prevul "50 
that, at clouds and darkness do curtun the 
shy, we may yet look bopcfully to the fur 
bonzon, and catch with gladness the gleams 
where God may be mal ing for Homsch “an 
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awful rose of dawn” Bifiled as we may be 
by difficulties, yct at 18 surely allowabl. to 
yield to the imstinct of that Chustian love 
winch He Ilmocif has kindled, wndaf uc 
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can do no more, we can at least cast our 
burden upon Hun— 


Mog mith oor we ght of cares 
Uy ath yr ate dds ile er, 
11 Ehope ae uc, 


LIFE AND LLIT! RS BY THE SEA-SIDE. 


ay 


SAD tragedy took place Hist might we 
hew,—the mother Wermser ws shet 
We had seen her often upon the 1 ch with 
her ty Isood Tehint her, oun, swiltly 
and deitly from side to sul No ne hid 
anc Id) d with heron the loch, but yesterd ry 
she Patiovte up her mmd to tuke her hit, 
ones down the stream to the ser ind she 
BeL been dseovere] by some rustic sports 
min who bad valantly then md there 
Drought he maternal solicitudes to 4 Close 
Wonld the tue wus be abk to shift for 
thenselve 2 How did they fecl im the tert, 
di. unknown workl, ws they bud ted in 
among the ru bes without ,urde or guudian? 
Would they dl die of hun ser ind fash, while 
wating m yun Or the mother who ducy not 
return? Lossibly these wd similar reflec 
tious cid not occur to the mid of the cuter 
pusing sportsin m—mor » the j ity 
And yut, t2 do Lim justice the mut wis 
not much worse than his muhbours, | due 
say Tt w hid to gusty sport but Ma 
Raskin y quile won, wm his 7 tsi nue ine 
Votive tgumst spatvmen We dl knew 
thit Gshmg ind shootin, do nut hu len the 
heut or seu the con cence, md that in 
pomtal fict the most wdeot sportsm a te 
to be fond waion, the most temla heat 1 
mon Fo $4 loc ul and consistent, no doubt 
they ou,ht to be cid ind blood thinly , 
Dnt fortunitely, ws Sie Ruskin knows human 
wituce ws sapurbly docu ind splendidly 
wicon intent Thy not merely that they do 
dot beat thet wives or sworr at their mothers 
ielaw thu kindliness a posting, nol ma 
uve feck Wilton und Chules Se Jain 
dor mstunea ave the most ducet ind ¢ uthe he 
spmpithy with the imnocent creius of 
wood und ield, nd nva Lot wher thet 
Dhatwup—nay even in cold bloot—thy 
Wink no mote ot Ioding 1 trout or stukun, 
a lig than docs the merest Red Indun ob 
Meyer hAGW 2 finer Qchtler, or sweeter nature 
than St Johns and I senture to suv that 
the books of thu dubzhefal n itu utst atc the 
soundest ind Iu ilthiest revding we cum wine 
ou boys Ll they ambrbe his sprint thes will 


SUTRITY, 
wwe Ue 
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jearn how to reconcile what apperr at first 
sight to be ant onsistent qaahties—how it 1 
poll cv nan sport, to he bash mmded 
wd chivihous Lor sportis on thng and 
Vutehuy another, wd msteul of sho ung 
the poot maternal > sinder, St John would, 
we weebe 1 her jalous yourncy down the 
stream with mufintle sympithy und ich,he, 
antgiven hav helpmy hind if he OAL 
And how the deft wars and the plewint 
city wiles cf the htt. go san lors wold 
Twe spublad im has yest 
Abere a not a bieith of a im the shy, 
not 1 sink mucs tul even not by too 
on crogh to cay coull trout be tum te | > 
mx, 90 We Put OUT 1ods ase und swuntel 
down to thelcaich Its 1 plrasant shore— 
the yalloncst of yellow sand, brown tine 
and then the 30) ficsh, sotense Lin of the 
set The uystercutcher flats with shill 
whist 1mm T the port dhe want wap 
Aecps futher ont) Onc, two thie, fair 
herons ate stun tin tantervils Whe suntires 
don, the r%bs, ci hut hus favour te po t 
With howse Got the Chome Dawn 
devel jmcut of some pruned inflienzt an] 
slow fi, pm, pm ons, the unvi Hy caties 
use as we yprouh TF du not low the 
Heron at seams to mie that there a4 so m+ 
thing cynical utd sudome im his expre on 
1 NUN Nome sesse which eypuno eo 
his only served to conttm Lut the sind- 
pipas, ind the oyster catchers, und even the 
cules, with their udicul ously lon, tally 
(which, one w oul | finey, oust bo immen «ly 
wm the way of unpthiag bke fumliar ante 
| cours: or Close fticodshy ) frm an alt >sether 
| gee able and dali butul souety 
Push the boxt out and we shall inl e our 
wa to the Delectible Astin ism the middle 
of be Sound dis alum, pull, bit the shit 
as ght 1m cy, shall, and the tele rans 
Htongl) with us As we cross the by 4 
whaup w stutled fiom the shore am] com 
Just within range A snap shot brings him 
vown—qurk an esent, for the whup us the 
shyest ind wanest of buds Qur Delectable 
Ashinds are merely 1 fen jogged reefs of grey, 
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weather-berten rock, with pitches of couse! periocieuly wound up? Zhe will of mortal 
grass, aon which a populous colony of the | mem did a fleet it tell + shail oll on ee 
Black he det tern huvecstabhshed the mu fay uf dup Chute ty the fiet—make 
senes. The nests Gf nests thy cin be of tah wetthe Forum own put I do 
catlad) are now cmpts, and only onc of two ‘not think tht Greck ot Lien sic, Trench 
downy little morse’s ue te be found, lurking Renin or Pnglish WMatthew (nol hes sud 
among the long gts Lhe whole colem, anything much better ibout the myotery than, 
youn, and oh), we on the win, ind whe T wie sud by te Shu kot an obacure trib 
‘wrorously ronnd our hews Between the tube thousinds of vers wo Oa Now 
nntinds the tue rays tthe 1 tcr—1famons | Testament is very bemblul but thie ite 
frouingarauad tor suthe and Wthe. Dut the} ginpses of maight, (heaties of cxpie ston, in 
cals thar at y1¢ cnt yt round feel, me the Ol, which, conden dhe time und the 





qusthe sed) whe paswtentls follons the 
Uertumtil we mg cutie? © over hiy heal 
Then } shops way, md we se bun no 
wore thae me a fumly uty of buf e 
Hosen oy ters Uchery on the outermost sect 
wal ty the Lixidernuyt of out purty needs 

specumen for stufin,, a shot rs fired Ant 
dunn, Cin in (Zor the turns almost pitch 
thumselves mtg Cun faces), one fulis wy ob the 
water lu he iy only winggd, and when we 
approxch to pick him np dives ts a duck ot 
a guillamot would dive ae 1ppe tins, on the 
surtice wer len. terval pate t hundead 
suds off Total never be td af the oyster 
Citcher (who + not cac f the web tooted 
ance) diva, an this a astuily Cashion ane it 
Way 1 SsurpTse tu ws all Isat possi le thit 
estrunty of jail suddenly daclopes 4 do. 

mot tent? We fire 1 thm yun but he 
ceived with the hot uid v vurd cut te 
War mecded Defere we eeured bm the 
vystereuteher ya Tall wet dite la this 
ad whit, md Vick tdhnl effectively 
Sumst the’ blue of sx ot 1) 

Dy this tame the chy wis bemming to 
wane Webud phunge rats thee w souk 
lity Wita, nad Jos tor ind then we 
hha steal a utiot > umlrellt (for + fresh bree, 
aud usc tthe tilt ht fell) and) chofted 
Lach kstely to che menhnd Itwe ¢ 
puteat moht, diy till Imgered ap on the 
sunmuit of Bin Mon but the shadows hud 
ptthered roun | out uy Thac we not a 
sont, Save the occ) onal wut or a cutlow 
Lusmg Ingh ovahe for the witta: of a 
Latited sane-prper 

Vetesen on stch vu nyht thee 1 not 1 
think vf oolve si ne upon the <a Da 
the ocuum os ncver atest und: the be win, 
Of ity mphty het ss wuedible an the de ulest 
calm Ikep calls unto dup Lhere tysurcly” 
something sthin.cly iopiessive mm an ever 
Iisting, cbb and flow which, Ithe the swing of 
the penduluin, 1s tdhusted with deheate mcety 
and absolute piccision, But this <higno- 
miter thrt beats throngh the ages—-wus tt set 
agomg once for all at the be,inming, or 7 it 





people, He even mote sinprsin.— eyperly 
hom 2 pmely bterary pomt ot vw fe 
denal G da thy refi, and und th a 
te ate Itin, cms, Uow dil Mowy ue 
tot haght? Allround abuut tha wis 
athnuss— duck duhniss—dubknisy dhit 
mht bo AM set on one favomed spot the 
Lt wis th olute and unconditioned May 
We not say that stay Lluy intense imi native 
vision thats the wnigue clement in the euly 
history of the chosen prople ® 

The newsprpes hve unsved dunn, one 
vos tc amd What -betwoen Laypt atsele ind 
the more than L yptrin dukness of the 


jeer, the poyect of the Monuchy we 
thon ht tobe slo my an the axteme — Lhe 
Tush Constitution 35 on tts List tes ie, 


ateso) | Whether indead we hive lost the 
frealty for govern —ounsclics nd a bgt 
vhich om fithers po essed remrims to le 
seen. Sout the und MLL COME some LINE 
Wee ynnot hope to use ape the pwaly st which 
Rhos vticle 1, one ater the ci; th ruling 
rues of the woll | Mcmtim, however, 
there we big te ut in Morar, wil the Attinac 
bbs and flows Unough the S und wat cid 
Lofore the Butish Con ttatr was sct up, 
wm Tas at wall contumue lo dy uteri ts trhen, 
dona nd pat away in the museum whore 
we keep out antiquities HT hat shaaoas m6 
ae and what shad sre pute? So the 
fie Mr Pivke wmatet, but Mo barks 
vail tefore the Burch Pobee Dill wy passat, 
and with the Boh Pohce Bill positive 
Instory Legms Shadows indecid! when we 
hive vickgeaph woe might round the J sbe, 
and a telephone next door, ind the whole 
bile tattle 6 the unmverse ready for us every, 
qmormn, with our muffins TRG ae grunt 
Dkrs everywhere mfimevery age, but even 
the Muminy who had helped te ruse the 
Pyramid wis forced to contess with Ubln h 
that hs countyimen had no hnowldge ot 
Ponncners loscages or Br indreth y pills + 


a tenel th 


Ly ex reader will eevelcet the exe 
neste « 


Aw mye lpwed esstcry ind. 7 
el dur deahs pil "ar Trmaane 
1 Mar Pugsy ly ard Moll way veimimc 
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& Summer Song 


ELCOMLE, welcome, green he wes, so discreetly hiding 
Nei,hbows prying glances, curious gossips sidling , 
Once more come to screen’m. with your sunny armas, 
Shut out ile pryings, peeps thot fret and harass! 


Waleome, weleome, green lowes, Natures airy cm ni! 
Dow indcod I foal alone, privecy 15 cent, 
Veiled my study window, fiom heen looks putsuin +, 


None but litle buds to peer amd see what Tam duingt 


All diy long they flutter round this upper story, 
Whue my neighhours' chestnuts mike 1 July glory 
Tet them peep and welcome, hurmicss their espying, 
Late wiser are they, certes, for then prying 


Welcome, welcome, grecn Jertes, best gut of the summei ! 
itd trom quizzing neighbours, now I'm in good-humou, 
Now the pen moves freely tll October scatters 

All these green defences, rends my curtain into tatters! 


B Glin Song 


NOW TLARLS, softs 
Windos and pilin, 
Come now and sc.ccn mc 
Trom eves watching keenly 
Shut out the neizhbours 
Lyeing my hibourn , y 


Tct none get an mbling 


Ot what Im thinking 
My pen move in lang, ye 
Dash off in anger, 


Poctu minds fire me, 

Garcat CLases Inspue me, 
And the spanions onl) ‘" 
Watch the student lonely, 






Awatter ind chatter, 
And $1, “What's the mit r? 


AMONG TIIE TRAPPISTS. 


B Cilmpse of Lite at He Port be Salat 
Bi Sitaroy Giwrmat IE I COWEN? 


TH monistic order of Trippsts—a 
brinch of the Cistercrin—y osscsses 
montsterics in many puts of I uope, on, 
composed of German brethren being in 
Turkey Some of these establishments arc 
gr cultural or industri associitiuns others 
are refornvitories for yuverle delinquents, 
while some hive becn nistttuted fr cttecting 
works thit might Le din.crous to health and 
If, such 1 druning marshy lands where the 
{atu malarrt hroo ts 

The Monastery of Lt Titppe du Port du 
Sulut the subycct of the present deseny tron 
4 inds new the villic of [ ntrammes, tt 1 ort 
Ta card, on the tiver Mayenne, on the 
Torders of Mune Anjou, ind Buttny Its. 
site has been most pictures juely chosen mv 
chaming nook, where the stream him, 
ripidly protd through some rocky clits sud 
dunly cxprnds, and flows slowly through neh 
] Isture Lindy With its church, fms, water 
null cattl sheds, gardens, an 1 orchuds, the 
whole settlement Jooks hhe t hamkt sur 
roun {cdl with an enclosure (¢/ fee) mirking 
the Imnits of the ecckesistied yusdiction A 
nirrow 3 wsige between two high walls leads 
tothe entiance gate, bin, the inscription 
“Hic cst Portus Siltis — cre 15 the 
avin of sity” A lon, chan with aniton 
qtoss for. hindle bumg pulled and 4 bell 
Ming, 4 Portus opens 1 wicket, hows hts herd 
down ¢> Ins knecs—the ob wtory salut ition 
of the Iiy;st—and in silence amaits the 
fingers untcrrogation Lhe Tater may have 
come sun ly fiom cuuosity, or he may be 2 
trwvellor seeking, for shelter nd hospitality 2 
Wonit hing ums o even 1 wron, doc 
wm euch ofan wylum he my be rich on 
yoor, Christin, Jew or Mohunmidin—no 
matter! the porter 1 once grants rdmuttine 
conducts him to thy gucsts reception room, 
and summons the hostelier 

A monk mn white robes appeus, his head 
shaven with the exception of 2 ang of hur 
Tk bows w did the porter If the visitor 
only contemplitcs 4 sty of a fs houts no for 
anality gone through , 4 mei and acfesh 
meaty are oftticd, and he a conducted over 
the momistery But af he proposes to slap: 
pfiowm me ttde ee SaeT Mary 
S who fasns ? isotl m oaskryot ied wt 5 


iol us 
Den HL 


Apr and as a impor seen 1p touts ablot 


there the monk whose ruks we to consider 
that cvuy guest hes beer guided to the place 
by ont T ord Hemsclf, stys, “1 must worsiup 
im your person Jesus Chiist, suffunng and sk 
ang hosp tality, prry do not heed what [ am 
alout todo’ He then falls prostrate on the 
stound, and so rutmuns for 1 shorttm in 
silent devotion = Afr this he Icads the wy 
tow adjoin n, 100.0, tndic utsts the viuitor 
to write his name in 4 bool open herc, 
cl whee in France forthe inspection of the 
poke. Abe entry made the fither hosteher 
(as bes calle }) tects trom “ The Tintition 
of Jesus Chust the first pussree tht atuaets 
his cye In the ewe of our informant it wr 
“I come to you, my on becwse jou hic 
cule me ' Jot whatever the text my Le 
he tlds ‘Ter these words form the ubycet 
of your m. hitations duna, your stay 1 La 
Liapye 

The € mmunaut 1s the name of the monks 
prvic bul lings, where no stringers We por 
mitted to penctritc, except by special jer 
mission and 1ecompimied by 1 fither Hue 
perpetul silence is prescribed sive during 
the times of religous service, an] the ¥ sitor 
as wuned thit in his tour around the d ami, 
ho wstolncel pris, wi mtke the sn ofthe 
cross when an where he secs his comp amon 
dogo Ly proceeding woul! it first sight 
seem to exclude frum the monastery ul nor 
honnin Catholics ‘The member of ny re 
higtous communion, however 1s ele rnc, 
provi kd he prys vcutun deference to the 
rules, ind as the Lrappist guide walks mn ad 
‘Yancy ind never tums round to observe how 
‘Ass guest 1s en,1,cd, all derelictions in minor 
matters ire j urposcly allowed to escape his 
notuc Werertothcrmse he would tt once 
febrce his ste; 5, Ieud the way tothe cutrince 
door, show the visitor out, tnd without ut 
tenng 2 sip, word, bow nd leave him 
there 

The church 1s tp ert of the Cometn tute, 
and 1s jJun m uchitecture and simple in 
omimentition Here it 1s that each Fray pist, 
as brou ht to die = Whenever my monk 1s m 
the throcs of deith mn assistant of the hos 
ital runs rbout the monastery sinking with 
asteh on aboard At that well Lnown sum 
mons the brethren flock to the church, where 
their dying brother hw been already lad on 
ashes strewn on the stones in the shape of a 


AMONG THE TRAPPIS1S 


cross, and covered with 1 bundle of striw 
A solemn soy hghts up every face, and 
the Trappist passes anay imid the thanks 
giving of his companions who envy his 1ippi- 
ness It ts the fuss coronat opus of his life 
work 

Ihe Trappist must alnays be rerdy for the 
gre, ind 18 be 1s to be buncd m hus tc 
Ti, 10u8 vestments, so he 18 bound to sleup m 
thone same vestments, even to the exicut of 
Leeping hus shoes on Ihe doinutory 1s 
comion to all the abbot included The 
beds arc mule of quilted strim, as hind ws 1 
Doatd, and ne scpuited by a wooden putt 
ton, without doois, xe1chmg more than hilt 
wary tothe ceilim, There 1s not the kast 
distinction of accommodition Thy Suz quer 
rests not more Inuriously than the brethien, 
Decree equal ly rules bere w clscwhere in 
the monistery For La Lmppe 1s 1 republic 
sovernudl by a Chapter, the thbot bang only 
the executive for ull temporil vftis inl 
wielding absolute power im sj intual matter 
done Tut uthough he hol’s thor ty 
fiom the see of Kome yet he a clectul by 
the Urctinen who may it they choose chvate 
the humblst offical of the monistay 
There are no memal occu itons a the 
world estecms them inside the teligt us. 
hou cs of the order Phe commonest Cul es 
rary be performed by immites of the iughest 
social rink 

Lhe Chapter House answers the double 
purpose of a hull for meetings ind of 111d. 
iyroom ‘The Chapter assembles culy vt 
5AM —the fathers in then white Gowns, the 
brethren in then brown oncs—in order to 
discuss any mite, temporal ot spmntual in 
teresting to the ccnertl community When 
the secultt bus ness of the diy his been 
gone through the wbot says, Let us speck 
Concern n,, our sules, implying thit ny 
duelicuons which mu have occurred dun, 
the past twenty four hours we to be con 
sidaid Then all the monks m succession, 
ag they inry have occasion, ac cusc themselves 
of any neglect cven the most tnvial One 
my 9%, Reverend Father, 1ddressing the 
abbot, I accidentally droy ped my tools 
when working, another, ‘4 did not bow 
Jon «nough when Brother Joseph 
me, third, ‘I saw that Trother Antony 
cui a loud that was too he wvy, and I did 
Not issst him" Lhese and suchlike sclf 1c 
cusations my seem pueriic but they kk Wl up 
to the preservation of some of the essential 
precepts of the ordet, unrcmitting attention 
while at labour, deferential demeanom and 
Chnstian courtesy towards brethren 
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But of any brother may have omitted to 
mention duchictions of which he hunself as 
not ware it then devolves upon his com 
prmons, with the wew of muntumng rules, 
‘on the observance of which the hippiness of 
all 1s conceined, to stale to the abbot whit 
those fiults may hae ben For ansttnce, 
one will sty, © When Lrother Simeon comes 
to the Chapter he sometimes for,cts to mthe 
the sin for the brethren who stood up on 
Tuy wnivil to sit down 1,un and jester lay 
Thother Pater remuned stwilin, fa one 
hour, until another brother came m and 
muk the si,n to besercd = Lhus wumed 
Thother Suncon nses and hi scs the itor 
mint, thinking hum in thts way for kin lly 
uproving him These accus tions we con 
siducd by the bicthtin aw showins, then 4u 
for 2¢¢4 100-21 my rovement 

ihe Lry pity bound to make the ibbot 
rcquumtud at onee with cveiydung that 
occurs within the precinct of the mon utey, 
and minut of the mos uifing and some 
times even Tudherous n ture must be reported 
without delyy = Lo tay sime car, ind in 
1Uv ite anust also be communi ted those 
contessions in which personal ficlin,»— 
even tunst himsclf@—ue concancd — Lo 
quote 1 single instince It once 80 hy pened 
that 2 by other of Fc Peit du Salut tooh 1 dis 
llc to Dom Hi M, the abbot, and came to 
tell Inm of at 

Resciend I uher J am very unhappy ™ 

« Why 40, brother? 

“Reverend Ether, I cannot bear the 
sight of you * 

* Why sor? 

“J do not hnow, but when I see jou I 
feel Intred towuds ycu, and at destioys iny 
pee of mnd ? 

* Itas 1 temptit on as bad, but not werse, 
thm any other, reylud the abbot, * beu 
wy wently, do not heed at and whenever 
you icel it ayun, come vt once and tell me 
ind especally wan me if L say or do any 
thing thrt disperses you * 

The common Lelut thit Lrupy sts never 
speth is altogether erroncous hey do 
speak at stated times ind undat certun 
conditions, and they mike use bodes of 
most epressive signs cuch of which 15 sym 
bohcw ‘Thus joing the fingers of both 
hinds at a nght angle, inutiting a it docs 
the roof of 1 houst, means fuse touchin, 
the foreherd siznified the a/fof the chin 1 
shdnyr, the heart, a brother the cyes to 
slap, and so on with some hunthuls of ble 
wigns mvented by Abbe de hance, the 
tounder of the order Irappists ec nverse in 
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this manner with amazing rapidity, and may 
be heard Jaugling heartily at the comcahty 
of a story told cntirely by mgns, Strange to 
say, there 15 no austere gloom the 
Thapst Fis face invanably bears the 
stamp of serenity, often that of half-subdued 
gucty. ‘The hfe he leads 1s nevertheless a 
very hard one. No fire 15 allowed in the 
winter exeapt in the chaufow ot stove room, 
and thefe the monks are permitted durng 
excessive cold weathe: to come in for fiftecn 
minutes only, the man nearest the stove 
yielding his place to the newcomer, The 
chanfow and the hospita) are thi only arhé- 
cially heated apattments in the building, 

‘The Trappist takes but one meal and a 
slight reketion por day. He ts the stuictest 
of all vigc tartans, for he 1s not allowed to 
partake of any other food except milk and 
cheese. Fiom the 14th of September to the 
Saturday in Passion week, he must not even 
touch milk, Vegetables cooked in water 
with a little salt, together with some cider 
apples, pears and almonds, being all that 15 
pemeet him, and during that long period 
@ takes foork but once daily ‘Lhe diet 15 
not precisely the same in all monasteries, 
certain moditications bemg authoitsed, ac- 
cording to the produce of the monastic lands. 
‘Thus at Le Port du Salut they biew and 
drink beer, and at other places where wine 15 
made, they use that an very hmited qu intie 
ties, laigely diluted with water 

‘Trappists wait m turn at table upon their 
Liethren. No one, not even the abbot, 3s to 
ash for anything for himsel!, but cach monk 
1s bound to sce that those scatud on either 
ude of him get everstling they are entitled 
to, and to give notxe of any omission 
by giving a shght tap upon the table and 
pouting with the fingut to the neglected 
brother 

Any monk atnving in the iefectory after 
#race prostiates himselt m the muddle of the 
oom and iemaims there until the abbot 
Anochs with a small hammer and thus libe 
yates him = A graver punishment 1s inflicted 
now and again at the concluston of dinner. 
‘The culprit, s0 called, lies flat on the stones 
aco the doorway, and each brother and 
guest w compelled to step over lim as he 
makes his ext. I say guest advised), for it 
ap the privilege of all who receive hospitality 
at La Trappe to dine once—not oftener—in 
the monks’ retectory. Durng meals ove of 
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coil, whole meal bread, cheese, and a modicum 
of hight beer. Though the cooking 1s of the 
plamest descnption the quality of the vege 
tables 1s exceltent, and the cheeve has become 
quite famous. The meal never lasts longer 
than twenty mmmutes, and when over, all 
Temainmg “raps are distrbuted to the poor 
assembled at the gute. Six hundied pounds 
weight of neul and several cwks of soup ure 
also distubuted weekly, besides whit the 
abbot may send to any sich person in the 
vicanity. 

“he athng Trappust 15 allowed to mdulge 
in whit 2 called Je Soulajement, viz tho 
‘eggs taken early in the morning. In cases of 
very severe allness, and when under medical 
treatment 10 the hospital, anual food may be 
used, but the attachment to tules is so great 
that the authority of the Superiors has fre- 
quently to be exerused in oiler to enforce 
the doctor’s prescription. In the words of 
lather Martin, the attendant of the hospital, 
“When a Trappist consents to eat meat he 
1 at death’s very door.” 

‘The cemetery 1s surrounded on all sides by 
the bunldings of te Communaxil, 90 that from 
every window the monks may see their last 
resting place ‘Ihe graves are indicated by a 
slight mving of the griss and by a cross bcar- 
ing the saints name assumed by the brother 
on his profestion. Nothing else 1» recorded 
save his age and the date of Ins death. 
'Threescore years and ten seem to he the 
muumum of hfe at La Irappe, and astonish 
ing as this longevity may appear fs ema fact, 
it 15 more so when one considers that the 
vocation of most postulints has been deter- 
mined by 2 dsire to separate themselves 
from a world, un winch they had pteviousty 
lost thar perce of soul and ther bodily 
health, 

‘Under the regularity of monastic life, its 
labour, its tranquillity, and either despite 
the severity of the diet or in virtue of it, it 
1s wonderful how soon the deycted and 
fecble become restored to health. Qut of 
fhficen novices, statistics show that only one 
remains to be what ts called a grofcs, the 
other fourteen leaving the monastery before 
the expiration of two years A touching 
custom may be here mentioned Trappists 
are told m their Chapter meeting, “ Brethren, 
one of us has lost a father (or any other 
relation), let us pay for the departed soul.” 
But none know the aame of the bereft 


the brotherhood reads aloud, in accordance , brother. 


with Cistercian practice. 
The dinner at Le Port du Salut consists 
generally of vegetable soup, salad without 


Alter having taken vows as a profds the 
Trappist holds a co-propnetorshtp m the 
barldings and lands of the associanon and 
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auust live and die in the monastery, Death 
13 his gral and best hope, In order to 
remind hum of it, a grave 1s alnays ready m 
the cemetery; but the behef 13 altogether 
erroneous that cach Mappist digs his own 

rave. When the earth yannmg tor the dead 

as been filled another pit 8 opened dy any 
one ordered for the “ask, Each Trappist then 
comes and prays by the sulg of this gare 
which mav be his own. Neher do Map 
pists when they mect each other su, 
“ Brother, we nuvst dhe,” as ty also generally 
accredhted to them. ‘This is, we think, the 
salute of the discrpics of Bruno at La Grande 
Chartreuse. 

‘The firm bulings of Le Port du Salut 
aru many and vinous, including sheds for 
cattle, a corn mill, and Jooms for the manu. 
factuc of the woollen and cotton clothing 
the monks weat. Thete *s much land, out 
side as well as mide the walls of the preunct, 
which the monks culusate, and thcy may be 
often seen in their full robes, despite the heat 
of the sumnicr, working steadfistly m the 
fields, and the abbot hagler than any of 
ait fan ord 

Duning he twenty fom hours of an onda 
working day the Ltappist 1 thus employed, 
He nscs gencrilly at two Am, but on feast 
days at midmipht or at one o'clock in the 
morning according to the importance of the 
festival. He smmedhately gocs to church, 
which 18 shiouded in dathness, execpt the 
light that glimmers fiom the sniali Jumps 
perpetually burning before the altu as‘m all 
Roman Catholic churches ‘Lhe first service 
continues until three o'clock, at that how 
aunt with the list words of the hynin all the 
monks prostrate themselves on the stones 
and 7(mun an silent meditation dusing thuty 
minuks Ihe nave ts then hyhtcd and the 
chants aie resumed untl five Aw, when 
masses commence. ‘The number of hours 
given to Iiturpic offices 14, on an avuage, 
seven per day. Singing, but m a peculiar 
way, forms o yart of the worship. All the 
musical notes ai¢ long and of equal duration, 
and this because the ‘Trappist must sing 
hymns “for the love of God, and not for bis, 
own ilelectation.” Moreover, he must cxcrt 
Ina voice to ats ulmost, and this bung pro- 
longed at intervals during seven hows per 
diem proves a greater fugue than even 
manual labour, 

‘The distribution of the labom takes place 
every day under the sopermtendence of the 
abbot, the prior, ind the celiéner, the last- 
named official having the care of all the tem- 
Poralities of the place, and being perinitted, 
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like the Supenior, to hold intercourse with 
the outer world, The cellcner stands int ed. 
in the same relation to the monastery as uous 
@ supcreargo to a ship 

Labour 1s regular o1 occasional. To the 
fist the brethren ae aciiniiely appointed. 
and their work 1s every div the sume, the 
hitter, which 15 mamuly agticuttural, 6 allotted 
by the Supenor acconiling to age, phyatcal 
condition, and aptitude, but st» impcratinve 
that every monk aust parin fate im minal 
Jabour, Even a guest may, sf be ple wses, 
claim, what 1s considered as @ fritaige thiee 
hours of work a dry. 

Atter dinner the Trappist gives one hour 
to rest, but the maumum never cvcceds seven, 
hous, and on feast dissis mater ally nduced 
by euher mying, ‘The mul-day siestt aver, 
Tibow continues until a quartet to tive o loch, 
which ts the hour of refection, ‘Then comes 
the last rchgious office of the day, the 
“Salve Rejina,” at which guests as wall as 
Duethren are expected to assist, Phe List 
word of the hynin at this scivice a the last 
word of the day. Itas called “ Phe Time of 
the Great Silunce.”  Monhs ind gusts then 
Teave the church, smothering the sound of 
thar footsteps as much as possibl, md 
nonekssly tote to ther respective resting. 
phees, b hts ue put out, ercept m cre of 
special puumssion of the abbot, and a ile wh+ 
Tike quit and gloom igns every whue 
throughout the hibitation. 

The hte of guests at Le Port du Sulut 
differs from that of a Liappist, there a 
pulour, common to i, with a fire burg in 
Mt duung wintay, but cach onc sheps maseps 
rate cell, and hys three meals a diy, he may 
eat cggs from Easter until September, and 
have hus vege tables cooked with Mutter Last, 
thongh not Irast, his wants aie attendci to, 
and Ins call swept and cleaued by the father 
and the brother of the hosteluic, who are 
abo at hberty to hokl conversation with 
hun 

A guest may stay in the monastery for 
thice days without givmg any puttculas of 
himsclt, for fourteen days uf he choos.s to 
disclose who and what he 15, and for as mach 
as thice inonths af his circumstanecs secm ta 
need it. After thit time, if he be poor, he 
may be scnt away to anothe: monastery at 
the cost of the senders; but the abbot is fice 
to catend 9 guest’s visit to any duration. 

‘Trappists are most useful cxttzeus. ‘Lhey 
peform, ptr head, more labour than any 
fumer, they expend upon their own mun- 
tenance the very mmmmum necessary to sup- 
port existence; they undertake, at the cost of 
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then lives, works of great public ubhty, such fqunded when a dead brother has taken pos- 
as the draining of the eatensive marshes of ' session of the land and lies bened in the 
Les Domhcs, in the south of France, and of first open grave. 

La Mitdya, at Staousli, near Algiers, which | Such ts the real hfe of the Trappists It us 
they ate converting isto fruitful fields, As | apparently a happy one; and it 1s with feel- 
hort ultunsts, agncultunsts, darymen, mil- mgs of deep regret and of fnendly 1emem- 
ers, and breeders of cattle they are un- | brance that the departing guest, as he reaches 
niyalled , for men whose faith ts that to work la turning of the road and secs the steeple of 
i» to pray, cannot fail to excel those with the monastery of Le Port du Salut disappear, 
whom work 1, sf even necessary, a tiresome stands for a moment to cast a last look upon 
obhgation. Lastly, all newesiabhshments, that pearcful abode ere he wencs lis way 
the Trappist only considers bis monastery agaun into the wide, wide work! 


had heen pracused with honesty 

and stcecss by his ancestors for 

gencritions, Tk recenved realy 

Jodin, wherever he went and 

+ had wath secured for every day 

am the year. We reappeared at 

fixed mtervals 11 all places which 

he had prsscd the preceding 

year, and was accompantad by 

the same ine and the same long 

sword, and he was cautious not to 

MOLES AND MOLE CATCHING.  epeat 1 one houye what news or 
a gosip he had heard m another, 

PLAS SERN) S Inthe south of Scotland or noith of Ling 

TORGL, SAND, in“ Maupnit," ince land some thirty on forty yous age, the mole 

dentally describes a mole catcher mj cate) et ted a similar ble, He bined an the 

ha nate place, Dany, and, short though | tarm-house till his work was done, and yene- 

the sieannion 1s, We at once sce it has Leen | rally slept in the stable lott above the farm 

done on the spot. In het sympyhetic sive | horses, where the night's rest was distin bed 

she depicts the nin whose busmess it was to” only by the squeaking of mee and 1ats, and 

purge the houses and fields of sats, weasels, the horses erunchg thur food and ratthng 

and polecits, who tiaselled alone and om the. hatter chains m the treviss. Hrs visit 

tout through every part of the country where nas looked for twice a year, in spring and 

the fanmtrs had the good sense to appcciate midsummer, and he travelled snty or exghty 

hus tiknts He was everynhere nell recened, miks south, wothing hrs way by short stages 

m the chiteau as in the hut, and Ins trade and staying a week at a ume at some farms 
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until he had hulled what moles he could m 
the infected Gelds In hishomeward journey 
Isteron he would again make 2 biief stay In 
thr manner he would take the north news 
south and the south news north, and bing 
information to firmers about the latest im 
provements in agnculture, or what their wives 
loved better,a good gossip about the farmers: 
they only knew by name In this not un 
plcasant way nine months of the year would 
be spent unti! winter set m, when he mended 
dus old and made new traps, and followcd the 
other occupations that a clever banded min 
hike a mole citcher geneially has Hie can 
‘hill rats, ferret rabbits, tram + dag, rear phea 
#rnta, und chp horses, and so 2 mole citcher, 
Tike the mok,ecldom ornescestirses Lnin.s 
‘ue now greith chinzed My suthouty, oli 
= ‘Biick, states that the “blasted rule y 
is done anay with those journeys im whi 
de made the bulk of his moncy, as tt his done 
away with tlot of cumny nooks ofroidside inns 
wlich ed tolive and thuve onthestage-corch 
udroad teific In 1 confidintial mood he 
lets lp what my be a stropzer amd more 
conuincing reason” He bus never mide 25iy, 
nivnths journey since, for 6 hy pha rses at 
he got manea, wet so hil to give it up 
Ninole © tehers of inions of murttige ite not 
w thout interest mt yet, samanating wry — 
ol cresal’ of ordain uy villtcas experient —he 
Us Wises are feucd’y min gets other 
swecthyatin ivmonths dine 1 wy fia hune 
AM my sy that thes re jealous imnided, but 
th ov clinnadthe then main to be lon, usa 
Lugs no, min wives ve c mous cre tances, 
A mole catcher 2 27 letules yite J cr one, 
more interesting ia dus life wt surroundin,s 
than tains better} nown or pigtticr types of 
Ife He ew hol! Ins own with many gunc 
keepers and the country cur acters which 
aboun | where leases are green and ficlds we 
plonghul and waters char, thouu be has 
nothin, nore erabk to bd m the earth than 
a wooden tap, abel all the shill he passe svs 
ts his own capauenee of cunning — He fol- 
Tows his work t silent % the mole them 
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moles and proserning the crops As you 
travel on the highway you sce the rude mols 
catcher down on his Ances at woth, with 
hrs hands in the soil blessing the ground by 
phrymg havoc with the black venmn, and 
wherever the maths of his Lnecs hive been the 
Tand prospers and growseicen inspning In 
hands are so stiff with rhcumatis thit they 
canh udly close, tad his cyes-uc always tmong 
his fect, “asf, he says with a wan smile, 
“he was in euch ofhatt ve1own he hid lost 
in his young days" Yet m fict hw occupa 
ton 18 an artificial one, and has been brow,ht 
about by high firming and gumc pieservition 
“ Weasels, he remarks, “destroy moles lhe 
smohkt God has aye one vermin to heep 
down another!” The gunchecpes having 
destroyed miny weasels, wiifici mcans have 
to be tikento destroy mols Looking from 
the window of a milway cunige at the solt 
tary fture on the ficlds, you would think he 
has wbout the most lonely wd weusnome 
wok on the fue of the cirth, but old Jim 
sty, Man, Lnever weuy, Im ye seeing 
sonr tino, ew 1 wth, the moles Hi no allow 
one 10 bead. ot weuy So 1 whiks thmk 
my whl witch has tven fight wn dutpe lan 
hour or two the time fleesby o qinckh = You 
xt @ min to bill moks, m, duth, hell 
Tovar wor, “its fine, continued he, 
and the 1emauk was thit of 1 heathy man, 
a6 tine to be thed at mphts after 1 long 
and a hud diy’» work, ind to fa islcip ay 
your check kisses the pillow A hwd diys 
wok his igo ximghts test — Any open air 
wok like mole catchmg mtkca one sane- 
min ied and mo {erate im thought, and p18 
one a natural lite 

Ibe mok ¢ttchers work takes him anf 
Aeep > him anong the ful ts all day long He 
ptses fiom field to field and fom furm to 
fum byway of * slips or stiles, without ever 
usin, th highroids or bytovls He has 
areca knowledge of the faclls in conse 
qtence thin inyotha ruse Tf. may work 
for days on end without enjoyin a chit at 
his work, the only ch ureters he may come 


selves, and his humble earnestness sould actos bun, the plou,tunia with one foot 


Stind many vprcacher in good sterl We 
Tight with a hth wit nake fan of his old. 
clothes, his tea hur gutess, his sorted knees, 
ho bittered hat, and rough hinds, tnd com 
are ham tot sein cow , but the mamcnt we 
talk to him we fin] what 2 store of strange 
observations have been grthered up by those, 
cute eye, observations which Ins wile at night 
by the fiieside tione shares, and we begin to 
consider what an unmense debt we ducilurs 
1D cities Owe this tustic for kceping down the 


wn the funow and tilen up with ins plough 
shucs and his stewing hoiscs, oF pigs of 
women fic }workers stretche b seiuss th 


jfcld ina row, ,ithering with hand hoes the 


ly weeds Liouyhi to the surfice by the horse. 
hupows these mysalute hin withdull ting 
tres anda piuse in work, and probrbly a 

Good dhy,’ ind a fiw words of putok 
ows but catching moks 1s really ex 
eating, and vill keep any man ahve with 10 
terest, cepecially if he 1s pud to doit Tt 
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at first siht difficult to un Jerstand 
why mol¢ catching should not be 
come sport for gentlemen, moles 
bemg ranged under the same cate 
gory with sabbits 2¢ vermin Cer 
tainly mol citchim, would bred 
piticnce and cuteness in our linded esqunc 
for ita ws gcod 48 1 gume it chess to check 
the movements of 2 quick witicd mole 

Is the mole the faumers fiend or the 
fumers coumy? his 1 1 debatable point 
on which there 15 const {erable dilicrence of 
opimon The mole devours very vast nome 
bers of woinis and ,tubs, which, if they were 
not so destroyed mi,ht prove as dustiuctive 
auth mole the mole catchers opinion 3s 
that it des termble destruction im uible 
Mudd thit when the scad as trkin, root ind 
qpuckemng an the eawih the mole Ly its suns 
and its hoks covers md destroys tn nn 
munse amount and thit tie subterranc in 
Guleres ing too much tr and too htt 
of the ay of the cirth have the secd 
dry and montis: In this $25 much seed 
which repcsenty human fool, 15 destroyed 
wad mok crtchers desense the thinks of 
the firmers ind the Stite and hie camed 
thit approv ib which those have sho made 
tuo or thre bluks of com to grow whee 
nun would hive grown but for ther shill 
The defenders of moles urge in ther four 
Unat they aie the cheapest subsoil dramers i 
farmer can hive, as they work without wages, 
that they keep the prohfe worms within 
rewonable bounds, and that they, im som 
Taystenous way, prevent foot rot in sheep 
On arable jerms moles ie 1 pest 


ft 


J _ It was early im ‘proud pud = Apni when 
T spent the better ; ut of 1 day in the com 
1rmy of rnole catcher we work Lhe spmt 
ind wari th of acturping syimg were felt by 
the earth ind the trecs = Ihe trees were 
juicy with the returning sap and the rustle 
of the branches }lown with the bri had 
the fresh quickening sound of spin, and 

"the lark scemed to ryorce im the sun and the 
warm west wind he moss at the tree 
roots W%s splingier and j1cldcct to the touch, 
ay sf sy ning had got hold of the tendnts and 
sent them rejorcing to the foot of min 
It was i wm doy after the cold and the 
riun—t diy to sit on a rustic stile with 
the grassy footpath dotted with nch glow 
mg pnmroses amd homely dusies, red and 

“white, for a prospect, and to open ones 
heat in careless talk One felt with the 
force of personal cxperience that spring, 
wath Ieaps and bounds was making the ¢ arth 
young 1gam Phe fields and pasture lends 
‘ere rejoicmg more than my heart was 
The water in the ditches scemed to have a 
fresh sound, the hedges sere budding, the 
‘winter wheat m the red loom \as grosing 
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grows aed the gorse alongside the ditch was its surroundings—the hills or the 
m ‘bloom: The only figures.in-view bebbling water-courses or stony soil, 
were bending women heaping weeds together The mole catcher was working in zigzag 
with their hoes 6n the field slopes, and the fashion ecross the field, and watching him for 
west wind that blew mild their grey a few minutes I noticed he did not raise his 
clothes tight ebout them, and rounded ti eyes from the ground, straighten his back, or 
fiexual Ggures into academic forms. . Gorse rest himself on his spade, like other labourers. 
in fresh full bloom is our finest spring colour; It was a sandy field, about half.a mile dis- 
‘ite spring flourish makes up for its dulness tent from the sea, and the roar of the breakers 
and prictly touch the rest of the year. It and the voices of seagulls and curlews and the 
has about the most delicate yellow tinge of whistling mill of the sand-pipers were in the 
all wild. ‘dowers, and its rough, unaffected air. Inthe =. ve bollof the 
honesty makes it peculiarly appropriate to field - ad one's 
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‘The mole catcher at works 


“T canna see what you could see in fol- 
lowing gre catcher a’ day long ;” but 

; she could not see with my eyes. 

("The mole can easily draw double its own 






feet made 
is deep im 

Prints. Car- | weight in below the ground, and seven times 

rots were sown in it, and on stooping down | its own weight on the level surface—like one 
and scraping with one's fore-finger in the soil | o'clock, as Jim says. It requires more water. 
the seed was visible, throwing off numerous! than food, and runs long distances under. 
tiny branch roote, Thence our eyes turned to | ground to drains and ditches, and will, if need 
the worms, to their life-long enemy, the mole, be, puddle a hole or sink a well for water to 
‘and to the worker's occupation, mole catch- lodge in. It travels a considerable distance 
‘ing. Realism with the mole catcher is fiction in a day, and runs as quickly backwards as 
tous, Moles are among the most interesting forwards, It is very active and ‘cute, and 
~-yermain, and you would find half day spent burrows out of sight ina moment. A vora- 
with the mole catcher at fis. work on the cious ‘eater, when it gets its belly filled and a. 
fields among the mist romantic hours ever {ff04 drink cof water, it goes to bed, Jim says, 
tin the country. This I-venture to say, @ little pig. Its nose is. delicate-and 
titoagh re country woman declared, soft and sharp, and few ‘animals. have a 
: fd 
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Keener smell, rt 1 sand to smell a worm 
three feet dutant in the sohd earth, work its 
way towards the surface, snatch the worm, 
ma pop backwards to the burrow, In a 
run you can observe small openings where 
the mole has deviated in search of worms, 
and popped backwards totherun Phe worms 
have an mturtrve terror of moles, by ther sen 


tulive sense of the earth’s motions they feel the plenty 


moles burrowing, and crawl as fut as they 
can in gerror from the molk’s pursuit Like 
a rabbit the mole smells the hand of man at 
the traps or the earth, 90 the mole catcher 
carries a piece of wood hke a carpenter's 
foot-rale, whereby he presses the carth leve) 
1m the runs, and sometinies, though rarely, he 
cares 8 wisp of barley straw, so that the 
omeli of the human hand is not communi 
cated Popular belief will have the mole 
‘blind, and there 13 a numbcr of old country 
rhymes of false wisdom, ¢ 2 — 
If them Jo could wre as well an st cor ld boar, 
‘Ts would benp the 8 ater 
‘The old phrase speaks of being as bind as 
amok, but a mole is not blind, ats eyes are 
lke two small black spots, set well back be 
tween its head and ats shoulders, and at can 
praeet them and as quickly draw them 
wl 


‘The mote’s natural Life 1s spent below the 
earth, and it only comes to the surface m 
seni 
Tank 2g zag whanever it can get the smallest 
snsct or grub, and sekiom goes a yard mn a 
‘straight chrection, except in the main run, 
and it can tomsatesif in the run hke 2 wore, 
Itruns every six hours, and strange to say, 
Tihs more actively about the witching hour of 
midnight than durmg the whole day, nd 
then ut makes the greatest destruction of the 
slumbering worms = It 1s a stuiking fact that 
wf thts voracious animal be mpnsoned with 
out food for twelve hours it will die of sheer 
sturvation §=When the ground 18 covered 
with snow it burrows most, id is most actne, 
anil in rauny weather, when the worms rejoice 
inthe eaith, “ any amount” of moles, old Jum 
sty, can be caught 

Lhe mole 1s a splendid architect and sure 
builder Ic constructs perfict subterranean 
silleries ‘The nest m 2 wonderful buiki 
ing, beasing immediately above it 26 much 

thrown up as would &il a moderately 
wed wheckbarrow The soil roof of the 
nest w 20 strong that an ox may with 
stand on it, 10 sprte of its bemg sur 


of food or water, or to crow aroad It} 
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were at leest, within a foot from the nest, four 
mam runs, and these man runs agmn had 
three immediate branch rung towards the 
Rest from the wheat field, making twelve 
within two feet of the nest, while there were 
many escape runs towards the surface for 
iuding A favounte place for nests 1s about 
old broad hedge roots, where the moles have 
of room, and where thew nests are 
concealed by the undergrowth, which again 
thor surface runs from bemg trampled 
the hoofs of horses or cattle And the 
moles nesting on erther side of the hedge 
stick religiously to their own side of the ficld 
Between the nest and the water there 1 a 
main run, and to an inexpenenced eye its 
only distinguishing feature 15 that it 1s some 
what more direct than the other runs” But 
the mole catcher observes it mm an instant, 
and he catches most moles there at the time 
when the moles are returning home from ther 
food or water It 19 wonderful how the moles 
find ther long ways home, and it 18 remark 
able the distance they travel every twenty four 
hours, m the ims and outs and confusing 
number of intersected runs Moles multiply 
very fast, they pair for the season, and breed 
four or five times every year, and they are 
among the few animals which have prepon- 
derance of males Aber young run about 
shortly after they are born, and are taught to 
ran im the main run first, the pasents leading 
the way. The mole ts said to be affectionate, 
and to brave death for ste offepring or its 
~- ae be ire} — fory tag 
beside aampped mate. It prefers dry 
loameetvemedy s0ilend docs not much 
clagrsou, which is both wet and 
cold, and diffieule to burrow in = For every 
‘one that to be fayndiain clay soil ten will 
‘be feetnd in dry loam, Andit 1 a noteworthy 
fact, uf true, as it 18 said to be, that there are 
no moles in Ireland 
A mole catcher requires considerable shill 
and cunning To sct the trap 1 the smallest 
part, you could do that in ten minutes, 
though you only saw it once done. Ihe 
pomt as, where to set at, and with what buit, 
af any, and how to arrange the earth about 
the hole. My frend the mole catcher tls 
me “you have to be as ‘cute as you can,’ and 
om plessing bim further he unconsciously 
repeats himself, ‘ you have to be as ‘cute ab 
ou can, and usc your wits ' Experience w 
hs Great teacher, unt he has an unfailing 
instinct, of, as be says 10 old English, “ prac 
hee makes profiteness” A mole will 
the trap out of the earth an anger, or 1t may 
‘cent the tap and Gil & up with earth 10 
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the trigger going off, and thea rm 
wards, giving warning toothers, Jim let 
mesee such a trap pust taken from the ground, 
he pomted out what I would have teken 
to Laer} glossiness of the males 
wood pm or tngger, W! 
had burrowed underneath and 
up the earth, and the marka of its 
ere ut had so scratched on the ground 
underneath the trap. “ He's aa old 
great scoundrel, I warrant you, 51,” 
jm said, on his knees, “a very ‘cute 
In another empty trap just 
eaten, lying 
below it, and said the mole, when it was 
feasting atself, had yust discovered the trap, 
and then let the worm drop, and bolted along 
the run as fast as its legs could carry it. In 
this case Jim the holes of the run 
firmly up with and taking the halfeaten 
worm tied it on to the trap, so that, he said, 
«the mole coming cautiously to the earth, and 
oot: the worm, will come slap through 
the anto the trap, and be farly caught 
at last. A mole that leaves a worm half 
eaten and takes to flight 18 certainly ternfied. 
Old Jim never holds the moles too cheap; 
he. pres ies credit for as much cunning 
as possessea himself. He uses at the 
proper peasons a hitle dry grass, such as the 
mole carnes for its nest, 80 that smelling the 
grass “it will be thinking,” as he says, “to 
enjoy itself, and get a bit 0’ fine bedding and 
nesting this tune,” play slap against the grass 
banging from the trigger, set rt off, and be 
trapped.“ Expenence teaches a man 
o' things. One has to be ‘cutethow to lead 
these ‘cute scoundrels on to destruction. 
‘They are sly gentlemen.” Sometimes they 
are caught by the snout. ‘hey present a 
patable appearance with thew small legs 
outstretched, and thei noses pinky red 
against thew black bodies. They are eauly 
failed, a very slight touch on the head 
with @ py hpraprts Date en out of 
pam slack earth plugged up agamst 
the tun at each end of the trap often de- 
ceives them, or, as he vigorously says, “ they 
play pop at the earth, and they are no more 
ina jiley, as the saying 1s." But the trap 
gives them little pam, and strangles them in 


& moment, 

“A mole 1s alt hfe, ‘cute, a quick hitle 
devil," smd old Jim, And then, aller a 
dehberate pause, he looked me in the face 
and said, “It knows what it’s about, I can 
tell you. It works most when we're all 
asleep, when we don't know whether our 
heads of cur heele pre uppermost st's work- 
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ang death among the worms. Gosh! he's 
never idle, he never tire.” A great dodge 
1g that no light must be Iet mto the run 
where the trap 18 set, the holes in the trap 
top must be carefully covered up, The 
shghtest gleam ot daylight arouses the mote's 
suspaons, and he observes it in an instant. 
Another dodge m1 not to Ict the wood trigger, 
—which, being pressed agamat by the mole, 
causes the trap to spring and so strangle the 
mole with the twiue,—remain uncovered. 
‘The mole-catcher spat on at, 80 that the light, 
sandy soil should adhere, and looking up im 
wy tuce Temarked, with a conhdential nod 
and wink, “As the byword says, an old 
dog for the hard road.” On observing the 
ground being newly thrown up by a mole 
on forming # new run, a mole catcher sips 
gently on tiptoe to the leeward of the mole, 
and suddenly pounces on it. One has to 
tread softly, not because the mole actually 
hears the sound of the falling foot, but that 1¢ 
18 Very sensitive to the vibrations of the earth 
produced by walking, It can smell a mao 
from the beepabogied Quick as lighting on 
reaching the spot the mole catcher puts one 
foot m the run between him and the mole, so 
‘as to prevent it running backwards into the 
run and escaping ; and with his long, narrow 
spade he pierces the ground where its move» 
ments were last observed, and unernngly 
shovels the mole and earth on to the sur- 
face, This 1s the most exciting part in hu 
work, and he does it with great glee, and 
sometimes he will catch three moles m this 
way. I saw lum catch one, and he cned 
exultingly through hugh spmts, as he tipped 
up the earthand the mole with his sword-like 
spate, ‘Come on like the flowers o° May |" 
The cleverest thmg he did was to skin a 
dead mole, He had the head and feet die 
severed, and the shin stripped off the animal 
1, a8 be said, “two yithes.” He gave the 
big blade of hie pocket knife two or three 
alongside his boot by way of sharpen- 

ang it, then he held the body im hw hand 
and lookmg at it earnestly with his head 
aside, with four quich, sharp, suck, pricking 
sounds the legs were off and fell to the 
ground , he then pressed Ins left hand firmly 
round its body, and with two sharp cuts 1% 
head and neck were te the ground, and m @ 
twinkling the shin was stripped from the body 
It was very cleverly done. Taking the skin 
mm one hand he ran st quickly two or three 
tumes between hr» other hand, clasped, 20 
as to stp the skin of fleas. ‘This done, 
he took his well-seasoned meerschaum pipe 
from hus wamtcost pocket, whach lus daughter, 
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adasy maid to a baronet in the parish, had 
given him, and after hghting the tobacco 
he placed a tin cover over the pipe-head to 
protect the burning tobacco agamst the wind, 
though certamly a tin cover on a meerschaum 
pipe looked odd. And as he smoked and 
coughed and spat about his feet he said the 
most wonderful thing of all 1s that he could 
go back blindfold or m the dark and visit 
Tegular rotation each of the twenty traps Be 
had passed. But that 1 did not quite believe 

ly experience 18 that a mole catcher is, of 
all rustic workmen, the most communicative 
‘Ihe reason may probably be it 1s so very 
seldom any one condesccnds to notice him 
or tatk to him about what he knows best— 
Ins occupation, and some way or other he 
38 generally ao odd, wayward man whom the 
villagers think an idler. It 13 aaid by pansh 
and village cynics—and they form a large 
p tron of the population —that mole 
catching 1s another name for poaching, and 
that af the mole catcher’s spring vans were 
seaiched, there would be found, below the 
straw, more hares and pheasants than dead 
moles, I cannot say whether this be true or 
not, never baving had occasion to search their 
vans , but to me their talk ss interesting and 
true, a5 all talk as which is based on ex- 
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perience, though the villagers tell me sn a 
tide way they would “stuff one’s head with 
a co’ hes.” It os stuffing that agree 
with me, and I wish I could get more of it, 

His talk held me captive. Whether he 
told the truth or not I hked to hear tum 
talk about the “'cute little devils o’ moles.” 
His voice rings in my ears yet; his eager 


eyes, bis sucking lips as he drew away at his 
tol pe, and his vigorous voice were at 
least t facts, When I got him farly 


started on the subject he talked, as the vil- 
lagers say, “hike a book,” and when be 
talked I was 2s silent es a book. 

To succeed as a mole catcher depends 
on “one’s naturalness," he says, “there's 
no rule o' thumb wi’'t there's no highfiying, 
cuts wi’ 't but ‘cuteness—'cuteness,” and that 
“it stands to the face o' things 1t canno’ be 
taught.” Elis son, Young Jim, who also 
follows the calling, boasts that Old Jim can 
lal moles “ wi’ the face o' day, wi’ any mortal 
mann the face o’ God's earth, wi’ any white 
man, an’ my certes! that's a big word.” In 
the old man's emphatic way he says, ' there's 
no use 0’ speaking ,” and then he talks volubly 
of the moles, worms, and traps, and the copped. 
hus, and the long experience of hia own eyes, 
that are to him of enduring interest. 
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No far ftom Sempach, on the other side 

of the luke, that side along which the 
Bene and Luceme Railway runs, 16 the 
Guglers mound, or Inglishmen's barrow. 
Rich country that enough, with its fine becch 
‘woods, its good crops and wonderfully sub- 
stantial woodin houses. So the “ Free Com- 
pamons" thought, when, durng the truce 
alter Poitiers, Charles the Wise bribed them 
to give a little respite to hi onserable 
Lingsom. One band threatened Basel, but 
retreated at the sight of 2,000 Bemers, all in 
‘white shirts with “ the bear” on their breasts 
Another band swept through the Aargau. 
Jhvy were under Ingram de Coucy, son-n- 
Jaw of kdward LIL, His mother, daughter of 
the Leopold who was beaten at Moiguten, 
had Alsace and the Aargau for her . 
‘These De Coucy claimed as het he, but the 
Aargan would none of him so be invaded 
a, many Eagluh kmghts, besides plenty of 
foreigners of the Sir Walter Manny sort, jong: 
bum, From the pounted helmets the Swiss. 
called them Gsigérs, and in Balmer’s picture a 


0 
most dhsteputable lot they looh—fat of course 
{John Bulg" always 1s so punted abroad) 
and hung round with pegs of duchs, fowls, 
and sausages, as if they been diessing 
up for Lather Chnstmas, dnving withal lots 
of fat pigs and lean goats belore them. In 
her distress Austra tumed to the Federation 
for help, and Zunch, Berne, and Lucerne sent 
their troops at once, the Forest cantons (I 
am sory to sy) selahly holding back, 
saying * the Guglers can never get near us.” 
‘The knghsh wee beaten (though the Bishop 
of Basel, angry with Berne for seizing one of 
bis towns, had yomed them with seo men). 
After two deteats, De Coucy fell mto 
‘Alsace, leaving alt bis pigs, ducks, &¢ , be- 
bind, and the Lnghshmen’s bariow, near 
Buttwholz, contasos, they say, the bones of 
the who were slain im one of there 
battles (1375). 

But this was only a litle by play. The 


te le took. t that Sem, 
oriaca that ust poten (ghd) Uoder 
Archduke Leopold IL., Avstna, 
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to make one more effort to regain its old 
power, This time Beme held aloof (these 
divisions seldom seem to have hurt the Swiss); 
she had an excuse, for she was cut off 
the rest by the Entlebuch v: , owned by the 
lord of Thorberg, and by the Willismu, whose 
Count was her enemy, while close in her rear 
lay Freiburg, the fast friend pf Austria, So 
the rest of the Federation went on alone, 
hurrying to defend Zurich, against which 
Leopold made a feint, his real intention 
being to march up the Sempach valley, right 
on Luceme. It was a glorious sight, says 
the Chronicler, to see the Austrian host come 
on, the horse in front, as at Morgarten, ban- 
ners Qying, armour flashing, the Duke himself 
the handsomest man in his army. Out of 
very scorn they had mown off the ripening 
corn and had fed and littered their horses 
with it; and some of them rode up to the 
gate of Sempach and asked for “ breakfast 
forthe mowers.” “lake care,” cried a towns- 
man, “ or the Confederates will give you auch 
a breaklast as you've no stomach for. Don’t 
drop your spoons out of your hands while 
eating it.” When Count Hosenburg, who 
ireaily fought the Forest men, suggested 
that their work would not be all play, the 
rest cried him down saying: “ What can you 
expect from Hare's castle (Hasenburg) but a 
dare's heart ?” 

Leopold, however, was not quite s0 foolish 
as his knights. It was clear that horses could 
not get at che Confederates, so he made his 
men dismount and, taking their long sixteen- 
foot lances, form in close column. On the 
column went, forcing the Forest men before 
it by its very weight, and if light-armed in- 
fantry had been at hand to take them in 
flank, the Confederates must have been 
cut to pieces, As it was, the Swiss couldn’t 
get at their foes. ‘Break the wooden 
handles,” shouted an Uri man, but it was 
no good; as fast as a lance was broken, 
another from behind supplied its place, 
and sixty Swiss —a great number out of 
their little army—had fallen, when Amold 
of Winkelried, crying, “Take care of my 
wife and children, and I'll make a passage 
for you,” rushed on, seized in both arms a 
sheaf of lances, forced himself upon them, 
and falling, bore them down to the ground. 
His friends swarmed in over his body, and 
the day was won. The long lances were 
only an encumbrance in hand-to-hand 
while the short swords and clubs and 
of the Swies dealt destruction in the ever- 
widening breach. Another body of volun- 
teers, coming up at the same moment, in- 
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creased the dismay of the Austrians. Leopold 
thrice led his knights to the charge ; and then, 
when they fled on all sides, rushed into the 
idst of the foes and fell. He hod brave 
on his side; the banneret of Zofingen, 
ot instance, wounded to death, tore w 
fiag and held the broken staff in his 
Sighting with both hands as long as 
lasted. But individual valour was of no 
j the knights fied, and when they came 
ere their horses poght to have been, 
ridden off with 
The inlantry, as usval, did nothing ; 
we don’t this time even hear of their having 
begn cut to pieces. Several hundred counts 
were among the slain; fifteen banners and 
the Archduke’s coat of mail were taken, and 
‘80 was the iron collar with spikes inside, which 
the Austrians had intended for the SrAud- 
theiss of Lucerne, who himself waa killec! just 
‘as the victory was won, 

If you go from Luceme home by the 
Briinig pass (and it is better than the railway) 
you should stop at Stanz and see Winkelricd's 
statue and what is left of his house; and get 
some one to read to you Herwegh’s poem, 
“Der Freiheit eine Gasee.” Naturally, the 
Austians were very angry; and duke 
Albert sought, two years after, to avenge 
on the Glarus men their share in Sempach, 
Glarus is all one big valley, into which 
6,000 Austrians forced their way before 
there had been time to send news to the 
Federation. Matthew Ambiel, the head. 
man, gathered afew hundred men and tried 
to stand his ground, adopting the Morgarten 
tactics ; but perhaps the country was moe 
suited for cavatry, Ten times the hand. 
fal of Glarus men was broken and dispersed, 
each time retreating mountain-wards. As 
they were making their eleventh stand, they 
heard the Swiss war-cry ro-echoed from the 
rocks, until it seemed to come from thousands 
of throats, It was only fifty Schwytzers who 
had heard what was doing and hastencd to 
give help ; fortunately, the Austrians did not 
gee them, but, deceived by the sound, broke 
and fied; the bridge over the Linth gave 
way under them, and the men-at.arms, in 
their usual helplessness, were mercilessly 
cut to pieces—2,s00 were left on the field. 
At the village of Nafels, half-way on from 
the gloomy Wallenstadt lake to Glarus, they 
keep the first Thursday in April the ‘anni- 
versazy of perhaps the most desperate, though 
not the most world-famed of Swiss battles 
for freedom. 

1 aaid their divisions seldom hurt the Swiss 
—that was perhaps true on Swiss ground, 
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certainly not on Italian, Their first effort to 
get hold of Bellinzona, the key to the country 
of which the St, Gothard is the keyhole, 
resulted in an ignominious defeat at Arbedo. 
They had bought the pince and its valley, 
the Livinenthal, of the German Emperor for 
2,400 florins; but the Dukes of Mulan, its 
real owners, would not agree to the bargain, 
and, while Schuyz was quasrelling with Uri, 
fell on and defeated them both. But this 
check (1422) was more than compensated by 
the coming in of the Graubunden (Grisons— 
#0 called because when the league was signed 
(1434) the snow lay deep on the mountams) ; 
and this defection of what was really a part 
of the Tyrol (Upper Rhetia) incensed the Aus- 
trians more than anything, so much so that they 
even deigned to seek Fiench help agninst the 
Confederates. Tunes in France then (2444) 
were much ag they had been after Poitiers. 
‘At last there was peace with England, and 
nothing pleased the French so much as the 
idea of getting rid of the loose troops whose 
plundenng was worse than actual war. So 
the Dauphin Louis was sent, some say with 
12,000, others with 20,000 “ Armagnacs ” to 
help the Austrians, ‘The Dauphin was threat- 
ening Basel (which had become a Confederate 
town) when the Confederates (some 1,600 
sitong) hurried along the Munsterthal—you 
Know it, if you've gone by rail from Basel to 
Bienne along the banks of the little Birs with 
its green meadows and stern castic-crowned 
rocks, and its villages whese they still call 
the red wine Switeets’ blood. They drove 
before them 4,006 Kiench, and, ea with 
victory, swam the Bits, rained upon by Frene} 
shot, and forced their way to St. Jacob's 
chapel, where they fortified themselves. That 
ppusbage had cost them a third of their number. 
Louis, admiring their bravery, wished to offer 
them teims, but the Austuan Knight of 
Miarsberg managed to persuade him to let 
the peasant dogs die,” a» be expressed it. 
After three unsuccessful charges the French 
act the chapel on fre, and at last the Con- 
federates all tell, save ten who ran away, 
only to meet sentence of death at home for 
deserting their fellows. The Knight of 
Landskron, near Basel, who had been guide 
to the Arm: rode over the Geld that 
evening making sport of the slain heroes. 
“ Now," cuied he, as his horse plunged amid 
the blood, “we're bathing in roses.” “ Take 
‘one of the roses then, and see how you like 
it," said a voice from among the corpses, and 
auaightway a big stong, it Landskron so 
abrewdly on the hend 4° 

after. Ibe irAmgig tate ic, hs Who, mor 
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‘n.died three days which the 
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wounded, ered up all his streny 

Soke heard | ponte] sent thas eects 
answer toit. Louis had had enough ; he made 
peace with the Federation, and took himself 
Off. This Swiss Thermopyle (they had many 
Bannockburns) was a¢ good as a victory to 
the Confederates; they seized the Thurgau, 
(es they bad done the Aargau before) and 
made it one of those dependencies which (as 
I said) 1 am afraid they treated quite as 
harshly as ever nobles or abbots did. Ofthe 
Bargundian war I need not say much; we 
have often read how Charles the Bold lost 
battle after battle, and finally his life. The 
story is less pleasing than that of the former 
victories, ‘The Swiss were tools in the hands. 
of Louis XI., who as Dauphin had bad a taste 
of their bravery at the Birs, and who wanted 
to ruin Charles. The Austrians, too, hod 
their. reasons for wishing Burgundy to fall to 
pieces. So the Swiss, on the pretext that 
Charles was making his army dangerously 
strong, invaded Burgundy ; and Charles, as 
soon as he had finished conquering Lorraine 
(bis idea was to have 2 “middle kingdom" 
from Holland to the Alps, dividing France 
and Germany) gathered his host at Besancon, 
and marched to Granson on the Neuchatel 
Lake. Here a garrison of 500 Swiss was 
betrayed to him; he hanged or drowned 
‘every man of them, including the monks who 
came as chaplains, Jusily enraged, the 
Federation gathered its whole strength, and 
with 24,000 men fell upon Charles unawares 
and defcated him utterly. The booty was 
something fabulous; Burgundy, taking taxes 
from all the rich Netherland towns, was 
then the richest power in Europe. The 
spoil was valued at a quarter of a million, 
You may calculate what that would be worth 
now. The big sumone ot ead in 
the Pope's tiara, another was long the glk 

of the French regalia — were among the 
valuables, ‘The Duke's throne was valued at 
11,000 gulden ; all his plate, his silver bed- 
stead, his wonderfully illuurinated prayer-book, 
were taken, besides 1,000,000 guiden in his 
treasure chest, r0.000 horses, and a propars 
tionate quantity of ail kinds of stores. No 
wonder the Swiss never recovered Granson » 
there were long and bitter quarrels about the 
division of the booty, and the coming in of so 
much wealth amongst a simple people de- 
moralised them sadly, and led the way totheir 


becoming the chief mercenaries of Europe. 
Less four months after Granson came 
‘Morat, preluded by a little act of heroism, of 


¢ Swiss make as much as the old 
Romans did of Horatius keeping the bridge. 
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More than half a century before, Neuchitel 
(Neuenburg) and her count had found it 
advisable to put themselves under the pro 
tection of Berne, and so had got linked on to 
the Federaton ‘Ihe Neuenbuigers therefore 
‘were now afield, among them one Jacques 
Buillod. One day thts min saw a horde of 
plundering Buigundians making for the 
ridge across the hittle nver Zihl which yoms 
the Neuchatel and Brenne Lakes. Spun; 
fornard, he drew tus double handed sword, 
and rot only held the way but slew so many 
of the foe that 2 pame semed them, and 
they ran off, A medal was struck with the 
motto, “Ein Mann ein Heer” (one man is 
worth an army), and was given to Buillod, a 
shange motto (by the way) for a French- 
speaking Neuchateller 
At Morat, as at Granson, Chalks was 
taken by surpnse All day he had kept his 
troops in order expecting a battle, but just 
when he drew off, the Swiss fell on bis 
flank, threw his men mto confusion, and, 
though he fought desperately, even when 
none stood thetr ground except bis body 
guard, he was at last swept anay in the serve 
gus pest It was not many who could save 
themselves, Fifteen thousand fell, many 
drowned in the Little lake or smothered in 
its muddy banks The Confederates gave 
no quarter “ Revenge for those hanged 
before Granson,” was the cry, and the kill 
ang went on as the rout swept past quaint hittle 
Morat town, with it» arcaded streets, miles 
away to the south west “‘Grausam wie zu 
Murten” (grim as at Morat) becime a Swiss 
proverb, You know all about the pyrannd 
of bones, destroyed by the French revolu- 
tionary soldiers, of which Byron manigud to 
get enough to make what he calls “the 
quarter of 4 hero” Napoleon 1 went over 
Morat field, and remarked to some Swiss 
‘officers “If we ever have to fight you here 
again, you may be sure we shan’t put the 
Jake m ou Inne of retreat.” The marble 
obelish, set up fifty years ago by Frei- 
burg, attributes the victory to “ concorde 
pairem” Certamly Freiburg was then, for 
a wonder, at one with Berne, and they 
signaled thew amity immediately after the 
fight by jomtly fallmg on and “annexing” 
Pays de Vaud But, as I said, one does 
fot think of Mort as one does of Mor- 
The Swiss had a big army, and 
y were not on their own ground, ‘The 
‘War was of their seeking, and that makes all 
the difference. Those whom one pities ere 
the poor Burgundian rank and file, whose 
bones and armour the fishermen still brag 
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Six months after came Nancy, where 
Charles, hasing lost hns treasure at Granson, 
and be honovr at Moiat, lost his hfe— 
drowned 1n a half-frozen ditch which be had 
set his horse to leapactoss ‘The part of the 
Swiss at Nancy was but small, Charles waz 
fighting against Duke Renatus of Lorraine, 


ig the Confederates would not come as allies, 


but they let Renatus hire 6,000 mereenarics, 
Charles was easily beaten Campobasso, his 
Ttahan general, had just betrayed him, His 
presentment of defeat wag so atrong that, as 

was mounting his charger, he gave his 
last will to a trusty servant, In the rout his 
horse leapt short of the bank, and as he was 
getting out of the ditch the Castellan of St, 
Tné came by and wounded him =“ Save the 
Duke of Burgundy,” cned he, but St. Dit 
was deaf, and thinking he said “Long live 
the Duke,” bert him back into the freezi 
watr Next morning he was found naked, 
and balfeaten by dogs and wolves. 

The Swiss League was now respected 
abroad, they were nch, Loms XI pad 
them 100,000 gulden as their share when he 
tooh poor Burgundy as his prey, But prime 
tive simplicity was gone, the heroes of the 
Forest cantons would not have owned their 
fiftcenth century representatives—lawless, 
grecdy, dissolute, corrupted by foreign service, 
unable to take to peaceful work at home. 
Robbery became so frequcnt that the Federa- 
thon passed a law that a man should be hung 
for stealing the value of the halter But the 
change did not come on without protest. 
What one man can do, not only m heady 
@ popular nsing, but 10 the far harder work 
stemming a people's degradation, 1s shown by 
the work of Niklaus Levent er von det 
Slue. Biother Klaus, he 1s called-—never 
Se Klaus, though he has been canonized, 
and his bones are to be scen at Sacheeln by 
the httle lake of Sarnen, between Lucerne 
and the Brung, in a glass case over the 
hugh altar. There, instead of his heart, 13 a 
yewellid cross, and on the breast bone han, 
multary orders, and other decorations 
which pilgnms have stripped themselves. 
But better than jewels is the memory of hrm 
im hws countrymen’s hearts. Scarcely a cot- 
tage thereabouts in which won't Hee bis 
portrait, just as you find Luther’s i the 
Saxon miners’ buts, and O’Connell’s o¢ 
Father Mathew's in Munster cabins. 

Klaus was for Gfty years smply 2 good 
ordinary man, serving his time as & soldier 
and then doing bus duty at home. He 
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then “Jeft the world,” fixing lus hermitage 
at @ wild spot in the Melchthal (the name, 
valley, and home of one of “the three 
men of Groth”). His fame soon spread , 
people came from all sides to take counsel 
of hun m dhfficultes. There began to be 
talk of miracles, some said that he hived for 
months on nothing but the Holy Communion. 
But the real muracle was when, m 1481, he 
walked imto the Rathhaus, at Stapz, and 
sad “Men, you were strong because you 
were united. Are you going now to throw 
everything away for the stke of paltry booty? 
Will you hsten to foreign advice which 1s 
given to ruin you? Wil you keep out of 
your League towns whose citizens have fought 
and died beside you for fear they should 
claim a share of the spoil? Far be all this 
from you , fort means the rumof the League.” 
Sunplo words, but they told, coming from 
such aman who had nothing to gain by what 
he sud. The Confederates had been at 
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daggers drawn about the division of the 
Granson booty ; they had put it off for four 
years, hoping that, as time cooled them, it 
mmght be settled without bloodshed, That 
they did not fight about it and by so doing 
break up the whole Federation, was omng 
to Brother Klaus. Do stay at Sachseln, it 
you can, and see his relics, and don't amule 
at the quamt wooden figure, dressed up in 
hus veritable robes, which 1s kept for the 
edification of pilgnms It does tend to edit- 
cation, if comng to his ahnine makes them 
try to be hike ium. 

And thus you have two acts in the drama 
of Swiss history, her stand against Austria 
and her conquest of the Burgundians, both 
proving my theory that it 1s not the Ingh Alp 
folk, stunted for the most part hke the planta 
that grow on the moraines, but the stout 
well fed men of the lower Alps and middie 
valleys who were the fathers of Swiss nde 
pendence. WANRY STUART FAGAN, 


(To be concluded next month ) 
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CHASIBR XXXVL—A RAINY DAY, 
TH next morning rose with such a raw, 

white Scotch must or drizzling ram as 
to catch everybody mm the throat worse than 
her cold had caught Lady Fermor, and to 
forbid preliminary strolls and seats on the 
border moors, ‘Ihe two young men tned 
them on several occasions, only to return 
thoroughly soak.d, to be sent to the lower 
regions, where, a8 Mananne Duy; dee 
cared, the pedestnans were turned before 2 
slow fire. Kyen m fine weather these moors 
are bleak in August, for the bloom of the 
broom 1 past, and the first purple of the 
heather 1s growing brown, before the burst of 
September red ling which lends the tinal glow 
to the wilderness, It was hard to be assuiled 
by the Scotch weather-fiend before the party 
Kad done more than set foot in Scotland, 

Mananne Dugdale was crusty when she 
came down to breakfast in the in patlour, 
where Lady Fermor sent Soames to pour out 
tea and play propriety at the tabie with the 
ee people, “Nobody shall say thu I 

ve not looked after you After what I've 
seen and known, I trust nobody,” the old 
lady told her nieces snaultngly. 

. Que might, granny feve all head 
evil are evu dreaders,” retorted Mart 
anne recklessly, while Ins cnmsoned and 
burned oat of feanng. 


Mananne's temper was not improved by « 
somewhat agitated announcement from King 
Lud that he must leave them and start by 
the mght train. He had not heard from the 
Admuralty, but there were letters from the 
Rectory, where he ought to have been weeks 
before.” The mother had been ill, and even 
without that obligation hus last days on shore 
were dne to thos. at home ‘They were too 
kind to complain, but be should not have 
fuled therm 

No, of course not Good little boys 
could not play truant for any length of time, 
Mananne told him scornfully, while she 
crumbled down the bit of oat cake with 
which she had provided herself, but could 
not eat But how any one could leave his 
fnends in the Jurch she could not under 
stand, she went on tartly, It would have 
pecn bad enough to have deserted them 
before they had reached ther destination, 
but it was mean to go in such weather, 

He bnghtened up a hittle, and said ear 
nestly, “ You must be aware I have no 
chowe, Muss Dugdale” And then the big, 
sandy-haired, full faced heutenant, the diver 
among sharks and the defier of polar bears, 
pomtively blushed hke « gurl when he went 
on “But I may comfort myself—may I not ? 
with the selfish hope that I shall be mused. 
—a hue?’ 
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"You are nrong, Jeanne, altogether wrong” 


“Not unless by Ins or Lady Fermor or 
St Wilham,” Mananne assured hum coolly. 
“1 never flatter 2 man’s vanity. We can 
really get on very well without you—can we 
not, St ‘Wilham 2” 

“TE you like to put it so, Mise Dugdale,” 
aud Si Willem a little awkwardly, and so 
dehberately that Mananne could have shaken 
him, to have roused the man into greater 

wndovic Acton had deferred his departure 
till he should have to encounter the chill and 
darkness of midmght m such weather, in 
order—infatuated fellow—that he might have 
tea or twelve hours more to sun and scorch 
lumeelf in the flame that was consummg him. 
‘Mananne proposed to repay him by render- 
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ing these hours one prolonged period of 
bitterness, till st was just possible the cruel 
cautensation of his wound mught be com- 
pce sed ove effectual, and the last boon 

granted to him of departing hmp and 
spintlese, but cured, if he were capable of 
cure, of a Syeplaced. attachment to an unfeel- 
1g, ungrateful gurl. 

It was a blank, disconsolate day for belated 
travellers at a country inn; a day to order a 
smoky fire to be lit, draw the scanty curtains, 
and aim at the severe discharge of duty, and 
the acquisition of a rampant sense of self 
nghteousness, by wnting off a dozen letters— 
long due; to collapse ito calling for refreah- 
ment, 10 yawn and davdle, and tell se 
stones, finally to sour and ferment into 


me 


quarreling with mmght and mam, and get a 
little heat and vigour into life in that way. 

Marianne tried none of these plans, for 
she did not dergn to quarrel with King Lu, 
it was not her cue to dispute with Sir Wil 
liam, except in spurts of uncontrollable ex 
asperation , she had a notion that Ins would 
nol wrangle with her, and Lady Fermor was 
not visible all the morning 

Marzanne lugged Sur Wiliam into the 

ssage to play battledore and shuttlecock 
y means of ancient implements for the 
game, which she had discovered tn some 
comer; bat fonnd that he bad to be 
taught, and though he inusted that be was 
good for rackets, he made no progress ta 
<atching and returning the mountéd bunch 
of fuathers She sat down to backgammon 
with him, and found, to her disgust, that he 


could not only beat her to aticke, but did it wile, 


without cereniony, with a wooden beaded 
adherence to the rules of the game, and a 
quiet grin of  mancaling upenenty, wach 
‘ware beyond bearing Tumm iged out 
her trank silky and worsteds, and set him to 
wind them for her, as Lady Thwaite had 
once done before. But cithcr Sir Wilkam was 
now a more adroit master of the situation, or 
Manaane was not such an adept m taking 
amusement out of her newgl.bour's blunders. 
Mainanne ished her victim to read a guide- 
‘dook aloud while she worked, but he read, 
arcording to his custom, mm a stentorian 
voc, 80 that everybody in the room had 
the Lenefit of the performance — It ceased to 
be pnvate, os she had tended, and the 
pubheity did not suit her, since whe had a 
hulle weakness for monopolising men's notice 
a weakness which this day had become 
an urgent necessity to her. In the end, 
between worrs and the nose her squire made 
in obeying her last behest, her heid began 
to ache violnily. Then it became evident 
that Mangone was in # state of nervous 
weariness and. crossness, which, to her ex 
ewe mortfication, crud her to be viewed 
as an object of pity, rather than of repre 
hension. 

‘There was more sonow than anget in King 
‘Lad’s kind eyes, and the sonow smote Man- 
anne Dugdale, so that she was barely abl. 
to perint in the ne of behaviour she had 
adopted towards him and other 
She was extremely oftended by Ius's olfer 
Of eau-de-cologne for her headache, the 
More so, perhaps, that Ins bad been con- 
‘yeroing for the Last three-quarters of an hour, 
in the most natural, unaffected mannet cer- 
tanly, but still on confidential terms, with 
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Ludowe Acton, on scraps of Rectory ness 
and on by bable destination when he 
should get ashup Ins had no right to such 





information as Manaone had not cared to 
seck. To sum up the sutfenngs of Man- 
anne’s dog im-the manger mood, che began 
{o grow fnghtened at Sir Wilkam, whom she 

only looked upon as a tem| ser. 
vant to suit her purpose. She Lad Tate 
up a spuit with which she could not cope, 
and that she did not understand. His 
looks and tones had changed to mefal, 
unbounded forbearance and repressed ten- 
demess, as she had known them change on 
the morning at the Academy. Mananne 
could not comprehend st, and her ignorance. 
abashed her for the moment in her perverctty, 
Ins believed that his heart was melung and 
thrilling because he was thinking of his dead 
poor, mid Honor, to whom, mm the 
person of this capncious, captious, yet withal 
Generous and warm hearted girl, he mught be 
called on in some sort to atone for his errors. 

And all the time Ins was as sure as she 
could be of the result of any human act, 
that uf a Lape ‘Thwatte mee let mn and 
suffered, by the contrivance o| ‘enor 
‘and the folly of — Degtal, to Fo 
‘comphish the reparation whucl more than 
once flashed across Ins mind, it would not 
only be @ repetition of his former grievous 
blunder, 1 would be the consummation of 
the muiortunes of his chequered 1 fe 

sheon was welcome by way of vinety, 
and stilt more dinner, with Lady ermor 
decarmg herself recruited in spile of the 
weather. Apptarances brightened still moie 
with coffee. Lady Fermor was at her best, 
chatty, with a raapmg good-humour, inclined 
to encourage the young people im any form 
of diversion, thou,h she still declared herself 
unfit for her usual game of cards, “But 
you boys and guly may set a going games for 
yourselves, What games we had long ago, 
when we were not too wise or grand or 
goody goody to play games! Old fashioned, 
homcly nddles and iorferts, when I was a 
very small child, charades, tableaux, not to 
speak of private theatrcals for our own 
benefit, without any shoddy pretence of help- 
ing chamhes or entertaining paupers Wh), 
Mananne, are you so down in the mouth 
‘with one day’s rain that you cannot even get 
up a sbam Penny Reading?” 

‘There had been a reaction fom Marianne’s 
exhaustion betore this speech, a return to 
the restless excitemeat of the mormsng, 
decpened, as in the case of all relapses. But 
it was Lady Fermor’s goad which sent the 
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gi beyond all bounds of discrcton and 
ielicacy. 
“Thank you, granny, for the suggestion, 


which Til take leave to unprove upon," 
ened Marianne with fuming cheeks and 
flashing eyes. 
shall act one of the runaway marrixges, 
for which this place was once famous It 
will be a play ina single scene, and the 
words are 40 few that nobody need prétend 
Rot to be equal to learning his or her part” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Lady Fermor, with 
the baleful firea in her sunken eyes leapmg 
up for an instant , “if you are able to carry 
out the idea But who will bell the cat? 
Who will assame the principal parts, and 
play bnde and bndegroom?” 

“Y, snd the sparrow,” quoted Marianne, 
mith on assamption of sparrow like periness, 
“TY will play the bride, and I choose Sir 
Willam for my bndegroom ” 

It was a bold speech, and seemed to trike 
the person most concerned by storm “How 
am 1 to thank you for your condescension, 
Mus Dugdale?” be said with an agitation 
and seriousness which were startling, and 
caused even Marianne to look put out and 
to pruse for a moment in her rechlussness. 

Oh, by acting as well as you can,” 
she sad hastily. “J ask nothmg further 
1 can coach you, I can coach everybody 
Theaut ali about it from the maul, Some 
body has to ask the bride and bridegroom 1f 
Barus 1s wilhn’,’ and then we have only to 
say ‘yea’ or ‘boo, whch seems to be letting 
us of by an easier method than speaking ~ 
even 10 8 monos} lable But what can ‘boo’ 
mean? I understand, and _am able to say, 
‘bo’ to a goose”—with a flecting, impaticat 
glance at King Lud, sitting bach in 2 coruer, 
with a sudden hvidness of chcek and hp, yet 
with the sulfcontro! of a gentleman and an 
officer. “ Bat I confess ‘boo' beats me” 

“It means ‘nod,’ Marianne Couldn't 
you guess it by the corresponding word 
Teurtghoy'?? said Ins, speaking with an 
effort, a» af she were forcing herself to yom 
m the conversation “But if I were you I 
would not bow to such a bad yest I think 
you might find a better gainc." 

“Ob, we are too demure to 
with a marrage even in a play,” said Lady 
Fermor with suppiewed rage because her 
Opmion was disregarded. “Or ts it sou 
grapes, because the chief ede are appro 

ry 


“And the smallest and silliest of us can 
nod easily enough,” mamtaned 
‘80 that Ine was silenced. 


“Ladkes and gentlemen, we play 
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‘Sur Witham glanced at her with a quick, 
distubed mqury, but he could not read 
her tace or her heut iy 

“ Acton "—Lady Fermor tumed rathlessly 
to the hentenant—you are glum enough to 

the owl or the parson, youll dy, the 
grave—no, I did not mean that—ou'll per- 
form the ceremony ” 

“ Thanks, Luly Fermor"—he choked 
down his feeluugs—* but I am not qualihed 
to take my father’s " 

“TM teach you,” insisted Mananac flip 
pantly , “you have only to utter three simple 
sentences, You ask whether the min will 
take the woman and the woman the min for 
husband and wife, you bid them yom hands, 
and then declare no power un heaven or on 
earth as ever to part them Surely you can 
remember that ” 

“Don't spoil sport, Acton,” enjoined Lady 
Fermor mm hei deep gutturals, “We have 
no substitute, unliss we call in the inn 
keeper—honest man! as they gay in his 
country—and he may not be able to ace a 
joke You know you hive to punch « hole 
m a Scotchman’s head before you can act 
joke into it Never shirk what you've got 
to do, however much agunst the gran I 

it that was yrirt of a sailor's creed.” 

So it ip,” said the badgered man, rain 
hus head and pulling humscif together.“ 1'l 
do what you want Dont fear that I shall 
spoil sport, Miss Dugdale—Lady Fermor.” 

“Are you all mad?” implored Ins, but 
she spokc in a low tone, and nobody, unless 
‘Sir Wilhain, heard her, 

“Be off, Mananne,” urged Lady Fermor, 
entenng wto the spit of the unse.mly 
frohc, as she had entered into many another 
of the same descrption. “it won't be 
hard for you to dress mm chuacter, since 
there are no while silks or satins, or veils 
or orange blossoms, requued here, Your 
travelling dies. will do, and Thwaite need 
not change his coat Your cousin Ins wil 
not object to bring you tn, and stay as a 
‘spectator, unless she hokis that the biide’s 
shocs are heis by por nght—is she so many 
months the senior or the yunior of the two? 
I which—and ought not to be filled 
by other feet, V'il arrange where the men 
shall stund” 

Mananue went out of the room, with Ins 
following her, sure enough , but Iris dul not 

overtake her cousin 2s she ran up-teus 
before she had passed Jeanme, the chamber 
maid, smulmgly making room for her ‘1be 
young lady had @ sogush whisper for her 
bumble ally. “Jeanne, I'm commg down 
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again to be married. The house has not lost 
ats spell.” 

“Eh! Megsty me!” cred Jeannie, m- 
stinetively setting down the jug of hot water 
she was carrying for some gentleman's toddy, 
that she ought not scald herself or any other 

erson im the herght of her excitement But 
Mts Dugdale had already gone into her 
ronm, followed by the other young lady, 
Jooking “that taken up” that she did not 
notice Jeannic. 

In reality Ins was moved to the depths of 
her soul. The moment she was alone with 
her cousin Ins went up to the Intle actress 
and poured forth, for her benefit, such a 
torrent of passionate upbraving as the 
gentlest lips will utter when the heart 1s 
stirred with poignant sympathy, and the 
honourable spuit outraged by what 1s unfair 
and ungenerous. “How could you, Man 
anne Dugdale—how coull you have the 
heart? You may not care for him a lit, 
but you see how he cares for you, and uf 
you had any pity, any womanly feehng, you 
would spare hun, It 13 only acting, of 
course, and there might be no greit harm 
w that, but it 1 brutal—yes, brut, to get 
up such a farce, knowing what he 1s suffering. 
T cannot tell whether you are making a fool 
of Sir Wilhamatso , butyou have no night to 
do that either,” sud Ins, holding up her head 
and flushing rosy red. “He 1 a man who, 
though he us not much older than ourselves, 
has had great troubles and sorrows, ‘Ine 
knowledge of that alone shoukl keep the 
most thoughtless gil from harming hin— 
pethaps an a way she cannot guess. I could 
never have beheved st of you, Mananne” 
Ins ended, exhrwsted by her vehement de- 
fence of her fiends and protest agamst 
wrong, 

Mananne stared with big brown eyes, 
tned to laugh, turned away her head, to hide 
her changing colour and drooping eyehds, 
and ened ont sronically— 

“Well, tis ws a tirade from o quiet gomg 
young lady!” At last she sat down, crossed 
her arms, and faced her fushed, overcome 
accuser. “So I don’t care a straw for King 
Lud, and I have s sneaking kindness for Sn 
‘Witham, or rather for his place and title, I dare 
my. I'am gomg to sell myself for a ttle 
rank and wealth, as thousands of girls have 
Gone before me, That 18 the way of it—s 
it? Will you tell me just one thing, Ins? 
‘What business has Mr. Acton to go away in 
auch detestable weather, ax if to face the 
elomente—in the rhetorical phrase, at their 
‘very dismallest—is a great deal better than 
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a comfortable enough inn with our company ? 
He has no summons frons the Admiralty 
him to start on mstant, he 
has to get up a story of lus mouher’s being 
al and wanting him, and it can't retiise its 
mamsie’s hghtest whun, pretty dear!" ~ , 
“Oh, Manannet how can you be so hor 
nbly unreasonable and unkind?” Ins said 
again with fresh wonder and wrath, “It 1 
not why should Ludome go, but why shoul. 
he have stayed so long, in consideration of the 
Intle he has got for all he has given? He as 
@ good son and brother, however little you 
may be capable of valuing such a character, 
Mrs Acton 18 a good mother, whe 
would not gradge her boy his happiness, of 
make an outcry about her health for the pur 
pose of recalling him =You cannot magine > 
much he 15 thought of, how he 1 wattesL 
and wearicd for at the Rectory, And he. is 
going to sea and maynever come back [Be- 
fore he knew you he hada happy and hondour- 
able hfe before him, and he loves his peogple, 
which you seem to think rather a flaw in, his 
character. Io day may be the last tim ¢ we 
shall see him in this world—dear old ; King 
Lud! whom J have hiked and respecter1, boy 
and man, How Ishould mourn fol hun! But 
how will you look, and what will yous say, af 


you are told neat winter or next summer that 
Ins ship has gone down to the bottonm, of the 
ser, like the Caffam and the Lunia and 
the Afalanta, ani that he has } down 
to the depths with it, or that he f . 1 died 
far from home in some forcign hos é), .p 7” 


Howevr she might look then, tify ¢e could 
be no question as to how si(re looked 


now, she looked white as a “sheet and 
trembled hke an aspen, and wha!t she said 
was the stange outbreak “Yet "the will give 
jus mother the last word, the last | ook, which 
‘ought to be mine” i 

‘Then she put up her little hy and to her 
face, and 


* Lake eammer timpest came ber t-peare ” 
‘The storm was as short lived is it was vio» 
lent, and even while Ins loo? ged on in dit 
may at the effect of her words ,’, the big drops 
ceased to rattle down, the” chest left off 
heaving with obs, while Man ne began to 
necuse herself piteously, pass? Fonately, Haugh 





ingly, for extremes are alway “fs meeting. 


am a wretch of a gurl, and hife’s the dearest, 

best of fellows, as gallant man as ever 

stepped, as true gs steel, as} \ tender as only 

ie Dest Pax args epilepsy what fore} 
me for, that you ank I 

Sir Wilbamy Thwave, who RES heen ie the 

world, and been wild, and 1°4, and 
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swell enough in his way? But whet drown- innocent with the guilty. And Irs pleaded, 
img women lid he save? What spwrecked ‘ Won't you siy, or let me say, that you 
erew did he rescue? What torpedoes did he have thought better of it, and cannot carry 
help to launch at the pet of his precious out this absurd, unbecommy mimicry of a 
Iife—hthe like Jove scattermg thunder marnage? [hat sill be some compensation 
bolts?” to wie before he goes, and he may un- 

Ins looked up im sheer bewilderment at derstand—mry suspect * 
this extravagant laudation, She was tempted “No, no,’ cried Matiinne, sturting up in 
to put in the reservation “ Where had he a ficsh access of wilfulness and waywarduess, 
the opportunity, though he, too, fought and “I am not gomg to crave mercy from any 
dled for tua country? And are there not man, or seek to call lum bach. Besides, I 
Spiritual conflicts and conquests hanle: and amcertain that granny would begin to yeerand. 
nobler by Gar than any physical warlare and taunt me till 1 became possessed, and then 
victory?” But she had not the chance, for st my last error would be worse than my first 
was Mananne’s tur to speak, and she was Jct us act the mumiage and have done with 
making abundant use of the privilege the whole thing I believe he has renounced 

“There % one good deed I have done. me alicady in his heart, let him have the 
hum, T have saved him fiom the consequences comfort—the sop to his pile, poor fellow, 
of an unworthy choice,” she said, her voice, of doing itm so many words After J have 
which had sounded shrilly eager and eaultant treated him as J have done, and gone 40 far, 
an instant before, suddenly amkmg in despur 1 owe him his revenge, and do you think Yt 

“No, Mananne He does not think so, stint him m it?" 
he never will 1 have known hun simce we Marianne m perfect suncetity doubled in 
were children I know how hard it is to the ent, and twisted it round to make 
offend Ludovic Acton, how lenient he uw to and everybody muerable m an in 
offenders, how sure to forgive,” represented gemous fashion of her own, which is yet not 
Ins eamestly altogether uncommon. 

“Yes, he will think he hw» made a fortu- In any imminent danger in which Ins 
pate escape, after today,” persisted Mari- had ever seen a fellow creature, her im- 
anne dolelully. ‘No man could bear what mediate instinct had always been to save 
he has had to bear and forget it” the threatened victim—to bave at Ins’s ex- 

“ But you mean to mike st up with him ub need were—as when she controlld 
before he goes? You won't goon now with her natural recoil and held close the se. 
this stupid, coarse play, surely, surcly, Mant vered artery 10 her se.vant’s wnst, as whea 
anne ?" besought Ins she walked bach to Wlutehills with Lody 

Maninne shook he: head in willuldeternn = Lhwaute dresscd in a grooms clothes and 
nation to suffer the worst penalty she hod faccd a min whom she had season to know 
brought upon herslf, and with a pervers. she had deeply officnded, and whom all het 
doy jess which was characteristic of the fnends and neighbours were then denouncing: 
gil 1 cannot, it 1 too late It would as adruvhen rufian ‘Lhe instinct did not 
make no difference now Brides, we ar fail to assert itself at this juncture =“ Let 
Not on terms to admit of an explanition, and me act the bride,” she said with quiet deter- 
T dare say he will be thankfulin yearsto come mination, “It will be all the same who takes 
that there never has been a ghost of an the part in apiece of chuld’s play thit neither 
engagement, or even of a mutual understind- Sir Wilham nor I necd ramd, and :t will save 
ing between us,’ she sax sadly “EF would you and Ludovic Acton from a last musunder- 
not let hun speak, or grant him the least, standing, which, though it1s unly about a silly 
sansfacton. It was a game in the begin yoke, muy separate you fui life” 
mung, though it hay ended in earnest Oh Marianne hesrtated, with changing colour 
dear I lke it so much while 1t lasted—to and parted bps Her susceptible pride and 
feel my power, and know I could make every _ fiery tem becn up im arms a moment 
thing bnght or dark to hum by a word, a! before ¢ had forbidden a compromise, 
look It was dreadfully inconmderate and yet she might snatch at a reprieve. Her 
selfish to bim, no doubt, and I shall be pun decision would be very much a matter of 
tahed as I deserve.” chance, as were many of the resoluuions she 

‘Ins was altogether taken abick, though formed in her honest but unregulated mind. 
ashe had not been without her muspxions = In the meantime Ins, awaiting Mananne’s 
She protested that Marianne would punish at answer, fnghtened to look at her for fear of 
toast one other person as well as herself, the mfluencung her, looking on the floor instead, 
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was calling King Lad her brother m her heart 
andremembenng all that lus family had done 
for her—Ins Compton. She was thinking of 
Muuanne’s affectionate championship svcn 
after they had become arquaunted, and what 
a different world st had been to a lonely 
gul, when she had found a bnght, frank 
young companion, generous and lovable even 
1m her transparent folhes, constantly by her 
side. Iris was thmking of Su Willam and 
the debt he had alrensly paid to Lady Fermor, 
and the other debt he had paid to Honor 
‘Ins's mind was even recurring to old stones 
and old wrongs m whih her ancestor had 
been the wrong-doer and Mananne Dugdale's 
the sufferer of the wrong. 

“ What an evcellent dea I” cned Marianne 
suddenly. “You can play the bride, as you 
say, 8 vellas I. ‘They will not suppose that 
1 have drawn back—only that we have agreed 
to change places. Indeed, as our hats and 
travellmg dresses are alike, and the hght w 
none of the best, f we had not been so diffcr- 
nt mm height, they might not have known the 
‘one from the other,” she ended with a hitle 
uncertam laugh, beginning to recover her 
courage and spits, “I wonder if he will give 
@ great start and gape, forget all I told him, 
aud not be able to proceed mth the ceremony? 
Won't he look dreadfully foohsh? But I shall 
not have vexed him—the very last thing. Ins, 
tt was taking a despicable advantage of me 
to work upon my fcelmgs and pretend he 
would not come back safe and sound—a 
Pleat, strong, fearless fcliow hke King Lud, 
twice as big as our boys at home, with a face 
Nike a full moon Yes, indeed, st 1 true ; but 
Thate small faces in men, I think they cannot 
be too big every wiy. He has $0 often 

away, and always returned like x bad 
ifpenny, I wondu how and when we 
shall meet next,” melting mto tenderness, but 
rushing off at a tangent the next moment. 
“He can never be so base as to forget ‘the 
1 he left behind him’ Remember, 1 shall 

e fit to hull you af he should jit me, alter 
what you have made me tell you. In the 
meanume I'll play that tune m my own 
honour, every day that 1 can reach a piano 
till he come back. Must he stay away 
months? A whole year or more? The man 
should not have made me so accustomed to 
lus uresome ways. low will the tune pass 
wuhout them? “Shall I grow sick with hope 
deferred? And do all the gurls in my posiuon 
rare of the cruelty of the Queen and the 
High Admual? Who would have said 

I should be aspoon? How our boys would 
laugh, and even Cathe and Chaine 


would | 
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pigsle. But they shan't know a syllable all 
13 & captamand rope propose for me: 2 
granny or pape in due form, 1 sup ql 
will not be tli he has made a pot By money, 
poor fellow, to keep me with, butaf the ruling 
powers continue long obdurate, we'll know 
what to do, wcll run straight away to Scot 
land. Then we'll have to go into sea-ude 
Jodgings and be caretul of our coals and 
never allow ourselyes an extra pair of boots. 
Will you sull acknowledge us, Ids? you 
ought to, for you have been at the bottom 
of the mischief—even though granny has no- 
thing more to say to us, By the way, we 
must not sep her waiting any longer, She 
will not stan the further delay of this mar- 


Ans was hardly hetenng now as they pro- 
ceeded to put on their travelling jackets and 
hats of brown tweed, with which they had 
provided themselves in preparation for what 
they had been pleased to consider the arctic 
climate of Scotland. “What a dress for a 
bride!” cred Mananne in Lively dlugnst, 

“ Bat it » a runaway bride,” said Ins, 

“ Yes, but depend upon it if she ran away 
of her own accord, she had some respect tor 
her own feelings and those of her bndegroom, 
and put a bridal touch somewhere to her 
dress. Besides, my dear chrld, there must 
be something to mark the difference between 
us—in our parts, Ilere, take this bunch of 
wet bridal roses—I dare say they are the de- 
ecendants of Jacobite roses—which Jeanne 
brought me from the katlyard. Roses are 
Jater in the nurih than in the south; we are 
not travuiled girls, so we may speak of Scot- 
land and Kngland—ail we know, as north and 
south, Fasten the flowers n your jacket” 

Ins did as she was bidden 10 please 
Mananne, and get the sooner done with the 
foolish play. The couple hurned down-stairs 
arm in-arm and entered the room ao abruptly 
that it was not dificult to picture an angry 
father at thor back, 

Somebody had drawn a table before the 
corner where Ludovic sat, looking gnm. Sir 
Wilham was standing beside it with a curious 
nyxture of affront—as if doing something 
preposterous—and wistful yearning and pain 
m hus face. 

Lady Fermor sat sull in the char which 
she had before occupied, but she must have 
rung for Soames mn otder to enable her mad 
0 enjoy the little entertainment, for the long, 
lank functonary was ranged behind her 
mustress’s chur, 

The room was dark from the state 
of the weather, and the old-fashioned hie 
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windows, bendes the company were not 
quick enough to take up at once the cue 
of the roses with which Maranne bad 
obhgingly supphed them. Ins had volun 
tecred to act her part, and was doing what 
she needed to do with a growing reluctance 
which became so neatly msupportable, that 
she could not stop to think what she was 
about, but must hasten through it, behaving 
hike a creature m 2 dream. 

‘Mamanne took the inttianve, as she was 
always disposed todo She walked straight 
wp to Sir Wilham ‘There she paused for a 


rs 


instead of at the parr before him. He sought 
to recall the sentences she had repeated to 
nm __ If he made a verbal mnstake it would 
be forgiven m an actor who had only once 
heard his part. 

Will you take this woman for your wife?” 

Mananne, who had drawn nearer the 
couple, turned prompter agaui—this time on 
DeLalf of Sir Williwa, with the pantomime of 
an emphatic nod, but he took them all by 
surprise, spealing out distinctly and so loudly 
as to sound roughly, “1 will.” 
“wall you take ths man for you hus- 


second, Jn truth she was not at all clear band. 


how the office of giving away a runaway 
bride was performed wm the strange Scotch 
marrage. She was afrad Jeanme had for 
gotten somethng Marunne had to use her 
own judgment, she wisely confined herself to 
dumb show. She simply dropped Ins’s arm 
and retreated, leaving her cousin standing by 
Su Wiliam. 

King Lud leant fornard confounded, yet 
eager as at an unlooked for release from a 
piece of sportawhich had galled him hike a 
wanton insult, a real ureparible myury. 

‘Lady Furmor put up her hand to her eyes, 
as if to clear her sight, and let it ful! gam 
sitting upright, with her eyes glittering, and 
nodding her head, as 1f she were the person 
called upon to Low her consent 

Sir Wilham flushed scarlet, and looked, 
Uke a wan duven wild, fiom one to the 
other He could 1ezd nothing 10 Ins’s inte 
face, rt was blank, likc that of one forang 
herself to stile every warring mclinstion and 
go on with an ordeal. 

“Procecd with the marnage, Mr Acton, 
there w the bride,” muttered Mauanne e¢ 
offers, with a little quiver, parily of laughter, 
partly of another feeling, in her voice. 

Ludovic Acton started up to obey his 
mistress’ behest, while life was once more 
‘opening out before him with hope and love 
and joy among its possiLiitis Why had 
he been such a fool? [his acting a mar- 
nage was nothing, the merest jest, when 
Mananne Dugdale was not to play the bride 
to another budegroom than hunself Jt was 
no wore than filty charades and fod/eaus 
vetands, in which he had taken Uf at 
had been so, Ins Compton, good little Ins, 
whom be knew so well and could depend on 
entirely, would not have becn in it, He stood 
behind the table facing Su William and Ins, 
and tned to respond to Marannc's appeal, 
and to do credit to what she had told him 

he had utterly mustaken her intention, 
He looked implonngly at her for inspiration 


“ ot ‘curtshey,’ Ins,” whispered 
Marianne muschtevously. Tiss smiled slightly 
a3 at a dunly apprehended, far away bit of 
fun, and mclned her head 

‘The unpromptu parson looked despaningly 
at Maranne, who in answering. duspar 
clasped her hands, shaking her head rev 
proachfully at the same time. 

Re eat pine 

ilbam put out ant 

Tns's mm so tight a clasp that it hall rowed 
her, She made a litle motion to draw her 
crushed fingers away He was the better 
actor of the \wo certainly, but he overacted 
his put Ins was so far recalled to herself 
that she became anare of a stir at the room 
door. Glancing tn that direction she saw, to 
her vague distress, st had been left open and 
pushed shghtly ayar, and that there was quite 
‘@ group of peopie on the thrcshold, the most 
of them seeking to sce without being xen. 
Jeanme, the chambermand, formed one Lash- 
ful spectatiess, another gacer was the Lind» 
Jord, a thick set, shock cd man, who 
sull wore mine host's conventional red 
waistcoat But he was not skulking, what 
ever his companions imght be, he held a 
candicstick witha Lit candle in his hand, for 
the rainy gloarming was fast dcepcning 1nto 
muk. He looked cxcted, as if he wasted 
to come m and cithcr intufere with the 
performance or join in it 

Apparently Lady Fermor bad also detected 
the mtraclers, for she called out, “ Lhcre, that 
will do,” and sure cnough the group melted 
and vanished, pulling the door close behind 
them, But her ladysip, who was in high 
gice, myht not so much intend to give a 
reprimand as to say the scune had becn 
sufhetently represent.d , for sheadded umme- 
dhately aficiwards, addressing her own pay, 
“We nted not mind signing the register or 
the bride’s‘imes.' Upon my word it has been 
avery pretty wedding. Let me congratulite 
you, Tkwarte and Ins—that w my part of 
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the performance, and a very pleasant part it 
is, Ican tell you. You have given usa good 
notion of what a runaway marriage is like. 
1 suppose, Iris, you thought, after all, you 
were the fittest match for the bridegroom.” 

‘The hands 80 lately joined had already 
Groppedasunder. Sir William remained stand- 
ing alone by the table, as if he were trying lo 
reason with himself, to get rid ofa momentary 
hallucination, to cast off a disordering, mad- 
dening impression. He did not go near 
Lady Fermor. He hardly suffered himself 
to throw a look after Iris as she rejoined 
Marianne, 

“How stupid you were, Mr. 
Marianne accused King Lud. “It was I, 
not you, who masricd them, I must ask 
Jeannie if that is correct, and if a woman can 
marry a couple in this improper httle Scot- 
land,” 

Tis Icft the room with Marianne to put off 
their out-of-doors habiliments. As the girls 
did s0, the roses fell unheeded from lhis's 
jacket on the floor, and would have lain there 
to be trampled under foot if Sir William had 
not stepped forward, stooped, and picked 
them up. 

When the cousins came back the subject 
of the acted o ras dropped 1s if by 
common consent, ‘I'he talk had turned upon 
‘the licutenant’s departure, the hour for which 
was drawing near, He had engaged a t 
from the mnkecper to take him thr 
the rain and darknesé to the nearest station, 
a few miles off. Iu was far brighter and 
‘more animutect than he had been all the day, 
while Marianne Dug¢ale, on the contrary, 
became somewhat silent, only emitting an 
occasional hittle jet of contradiction and 
souciness, He announced confidently that 
he expected to see them all again before he 
sailed, and nobody deprived him of the hope 
‘or forbade him the privilege. If he wrung 
Marianne's hand in saying good-bye, nobody 
could see and censure the deed, since she 
did not wrench her fingers away—for that 
‘matter she had not flouted him for the fast 
five minutes ; but if she cried herself to sleep 
and bemoaned her former perversity and 
cruelty, it was in the silence and solitude of 
her room. 

Tris thought it was charity to everybody to 
adopt Lady Fermor’s early hours this night. 
A sudden sobriety which was almost oppres- 
tive, the natural result of contending emo- 
tions and of King Lud's going, had fallen upon 
the young people: As for herself she desired. 
nothing better than to be able to recall un- 
disturbed the whole events of the day, in- 
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cluding the jue farce in which she had 
been involved. When she had thought it ail 
over she would dismiss it from her mind at 
once and for ever. 
+ The dismissal was not quite so easy as 
Iris had anticipated. She felt haunted by 
the foolish play; she tossed on her bed 
and feverish. When she did drop 
asleep, she dreamt she had married Sir William 
‘Thwaite in earnest without intending it, and 
what was worse, she had not asked his leave 
apd he had not spoken one word, or given a 
single glance, in renewal of his passionate 
love-making and I to her in the bay- 
field at Whitehills four years before. Nay, he 
had seemed at every crisis to tum—with what- 
ever mixed motives—~to Marianne Dugdale, 
At last Iris slept soundly ; but even then 
she beaten re, business of the 
inn, or by the figments: ‘own imagination, 
She thought she heard some one calling her 
name loudly and urgently, and when she 
started op in bed and ianed and failed to 
distinguish a voice speaking to her, she 
fected to hear the noise of, wheels driving 
rapidly from the door. 


CHAPTER XXXVII—THE BEAST RISES UP 
A PRINCE, 


Tas slept late after a troubled night, and 
when she awoke and looked at ber watch she 
could take nothing into account save that she 
had been shockingly lazy; though the sun was 
shining brightly mous after the rain, to 
tempt all exemplary travellers to be up and 
abroad on unfamiliar ground. Iris grudged 
losing the bright morning, and she grudged 
still more keeping Marianne Di lc, Sir 
‘William ‘Thwaite, and Soames hanging about 
Uill she should choose to appear for breakfast, 
‘She had no time to spare for more than the 
general confusion with which the incidents 
of the past day—especially if they have been 
ofan unusual character and crowded together 
—are apt to present themselves to people 
on their first awakening from a few hour’ 
welcome“oblivion, 

Ikis for once took refuge in selfevasion, for 
she had a half-formed notion, after her dim, 
partly-remembered dreams, that she too had 
acted rashly and foolishly in what bad passed, 


though it was no more than in being guilty of 
ana Se aes in 





an et, not too delicate ofa 
tolemn service. She might Seal pro- 
voked and mortified by di ing that she 


and 
Lady Fermor been either the one or the other? 
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—in an awkward, embarrassing position? 
It wag not to be thought that nobody would 
‘ever allude to the rainy day at the inn on 
the Borders, and the amusement to which 
the party had resorted in order to spur on 
the lagging hours, If such allusions were 
made, what was she—or when st came to 
that what was Sir William—to think ? 

When Tus ran down stturs, half unwilling to 
face her companions, and jet eager to have 
the meeting over, she beheved she was inter 
than she had suspected, The maid Jeannie, 
standing at one of the doors on the landing, 
withdrew into the room, as if ashamed for 
Ins's credit to encounter her at such an hour, 
and unwilling to detam her, while another 
servant, Ins fancied, looked at her with tutter- 
ang sigmificance. 

But what was Ins's smptise when she 
entered the inn prtlour and found it empty, 
with breakfast only laid for one! Shc sang 
the bell im a littic treprlatton, for she was 
conscious that Marianne was capable of 
playing her a trick, though Ini considercd it 
would be especially unkind and undeserved 
this morning 

As another imstance of the unexpected 
happening, the landlord chose to watt in 
person, bringing m the dish of trout as his 
excuse for his presence, “ Where are the 
others? 'Ins mquued without waiting for the 
departure of the angle 1ustie young water, 
who was also favourmg her with hrs attentions 
and showing no hurry in dcpositing and 
arranging the tea and coflec service 80 4s to 
satisfy @ scrupulous tute “ Have they all 
breakfasted and gone out? 1 am afiaid I 
am very late,” and Ins tried to smile instead 
of feeling absurdly disconceited 

‘The Jandlord did not hasten to answer her 
with cil fluency He begin staring at her 
m silence. “Do you not know, miss, they 
are gone?” he sail at Inst cautiously 

“Gone!” caclaimed Ins, not able to be 
hheve her ears. “Ah! fora morning's excur 
sion, I suppose,” she took heat to exclaim. 
“But Lady Fermor never «trves out belore 
Juncheon, and Mrs. Soamcs cannot have left 


“The leddy and her mud and the other 
young leddy went first,’ said the landloid 
with precision. “The gentleman only left 
about an hour syne.” 

“An hour ago? Where have they gone? 
‘When are they coming bick ?” ened Tits an 
unrestramed bewilderment. 

“That [ cannot take it upon me to say, 
miss—you should know better than me. 
Parl apprehend you're in error on one pout, 

Janke 
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You seem to think all your party went the 
same gate, mgh hind togethe: P” 

Ins nodded, her tongue refused its office 
‘The man looked a respcetable man, and was 
respectiul enongh m his m-nner, but the 
wariness with which he conducted the con- 
versation was remarkable, and there was in 
hus tone the slightest shade of ony not un- 
mixed vat ary humour she coull have 
recognised it—and adegiee of perplexity, It 
was as if he suspected her of still playing Fy 
part, and had no objection to let her see he 

a 

“Now, you're wrang there, begging your 
paudon Pint there was the young gentle 
man who took the trap to catch the lust trun 
oveinught, but I thik you were with the four 
when he set out, Syne, not long put the 
smv’ hours, between four and five o'clock, 
when the 1un was still spittin’, afore the ino 
was neht astn, the auld leddy sent for me 
and but to be aff to mcct the first train, 
though tt was 2 full like fatygue for a woman 
ather time of hfe Her boy woman was 
dressed and ready like her mistress, but the 

pang Ieeldy seemed lather to quit hea pilly. 
She lid not come down tll the chaise was at 
the door, and then she made such a colly- 
shangie calling out for somebody after she 
‘was in the canige, and wanting to stop aud 
go Lack, that she was like to wouken the 
whole house. Bnt the auld Jeddy mastered 
the lassie—that 1 should sperk so unnrin- 
nerly—and drove off in spite of her. Tasty,” 
and mine host looked still more curiously at 
Trts from under his cyebrons, “thee wis the 
led gentleman, who did not appear to have 
been disturbed any more than }outsel!, miss, 
for he just came quietly down at his usual 
hour It was only after he found that so 
many of the party were gone that he wiote a 
lcttet or two in liaste—scnding off one by a 
messenger, ashed for a time table, and Icft to 
mect the md day train, Le did not spetk to 
me of coming back when he paul his shire of 
the bill—what was left after the auld leddy 
cleared the score—though he may have men- 
tioned it otherwise, as it w what one would 
expect,” the spetkcr obsrved meditatively, 
However, be 1k ft a bit parcel for you in my 
hands,” the mn heeper went on brishly, as af 
the tuth might Lie mn this nut shell, extracting: 
a small packet from his waistcoat pocket aad 
Placing it ostentatiously before Ins, “and it 
need be no secret that it was he wrat onc of 
the letters which were left for you that I 
jalouse you have not seen.” He bustled to 
‘bring two letters from where they were stuck 
conspicuously in a catd rach on the ch imnc;- 
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piece and, laymng them on her plate, left her 
at last with event reluctance and disap- 
pomtment at her reticence In any other 
circumstances Ins would have been amused 
by the worthy man's inquisitiveness, and by 
the minglod shrewdness and smpheity with 
which he betrayed that he had been specu 
lating on her affairs, and puttmg two and two: 
together in order to bring out the sum of them 
to ins satisfiction But she was far past such 
amusement She sat for a moment, before 
opening the Ictters stunng at them mechan 
cally with a stunned sensation The one 
was in her grindmothur’s big, blurred, shaken 
hand-wnting, the other cisplayed the square 
apnght characters which Sir Wilham 

waite 5 pon Was wont to produce 

Ins tore opcn her grandmother's Icttar 
first It contained only a few Lincs — 


“Drax Tars—1 am glad you have come 
to your senses it list, though I must oun 
you took mc—and I presume more than me 
—by surpris. However, when that person 
was perfectly agrcerblc, there 1s no morc to 
be said Alls well that ends well Av I think 
you ant Sir Witham had better be Icft to 
ourselves like other young fools, for your 
joncymoon I have ken myself and Mart 
anne Dugdale off with the gre itest eapedition 
You onght to give me crudit for my youthful 
activity 1 trust 10 sce you when you go to 
Whitclnlls and T have returned to] ambford 
“T remun your allec tionrte grandmother, 
“MARIANNE 11 RMOR 


« PS—As Scotch maiiages properly it 
(usted, which yous cin casily be, are quite 
Icgat if 1 were you and Lhwate 2 should 
not put myself to the trouble and expense of 
& remarriage with the benuft of cers 
favours, int «the, and a crowd of idk on 
Vookers In fact, thew re mumayes are oftun 
freat mistikes, mer souices of confusion 
ind misconception, so the less you have to 
do with them, in my spin, the better, but 
please yoursehus—M }” 


Here at least were basest betrayal and 
desertion , whether premeditatcd, or the 13 
stant 1¢lenthess improvement of an unforta 
mite opportunity lor guning <n end and 
paying 1 Opposition to mM impenous 
will, Ins¢ould not tell, then orever She 
Ubrust back the paper with trembling fingers 
into the «nvelope As she tumed it over 
she looked beyond the handwriting and read 
the addiess, it was to— 


“Lady Thwaste, 
aad of Winielalls * 
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She flung down the letter ag if it stung her. 
‘While she did so 1 viston of Honor who had 
last borne the ttle rose before her Poor 
Honor, who had so scandalised the public, 
had she ever xeted more imprudently, or felt 
so degrded and disgraced as Ins did upon 
this miserable motmng? 

Ins read the address of the other letter 
before she opened st, and 1 gave her a grain 
of comfort, for t bore the fambar direction 
to Miss Compton 


“ Madam,” Sir Wilham must have wntter 
first in his massive letters, then he had 
squeezed mm “ Dear’ at the edge, 2$ f con 
scious, on revding over the note that he 
was warranted, nay bound, in exchinge of 
confidence, to us. the frcndly prefix in cold 
blood =“ amconfounded by 1 Ws Fermon's- 
unexpected departure I fel that she has 
taken 1 gross advantage of you by represent- 
ang inanothcr hight what I can never presume 
to regard as anythin more thin your baving 
been induced to lend your countenance to a 
frolic of Miss Dugdales Perhaps Lady 
Fermor mcins this list 1ct 14 som thing of 
the same hind, bnt a fiole which Y am 
sorely afraid must inconvenience ind distress 
yon, for thc timc 1s too much of a good 
thing I have come to the conclusion that 
the best I cin do for your relief 1 not 
to stay hue a mcment longer I will go 
way instuntly rnd await your plcasure clse- 
where Perhaps I had better stop at Dom 
fis mn place of following, dy Fermor to 
MofMit — It sounds too much thit you should 
wish to write to me, but if it 1s necessary, IT 
shall get the letter at the post office there 
You hae donc so much for me and tine n 
the tet, thit I thmk jou wil do me the 
Justice of buhesing that J would hc~ sather 
thin voa you—far less mtude uplon and 
insult you” = Your obudient sushne, 

“Wutiag lnw!ygir” 


Here was no treichery, and 1% she were 
forsaken the deed was done out of manly, 
griteful, ycalous cre for her b feet intercats— 
as. faith{ul brother would shivcid Ins sister 
Te wis clear that dhe letter ha’ been written 
a agitation and with amxior § pams, no kss 
than with earnestness of purryo,e The stiong 
characters bad not falter, but there were 
ernsures, as if he had find difficulty in 
eapressing himself Ins *f§ 25 both comlorted 
aud troubled by the let} .;—comforted that 
Ler old friend, a8 she haJ$; come to consider 
hum, was not destined t¥, fi Jamentably mm 
her estimation by becomni,¢ her deadhest toe. 
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‘On the cor*rary he was innocent 1s heiself 
sndhe wis udging wistly and acting truly in 
the punful dilemma into which thy were 
both brought by Tady Feimors wicked wall 
and thar own setkness Still, however in 
consistent, she could not help wisting a 
regret on the utter extinction of his ¢ uly 
feelings for her Ils Jove had not appered 
wise or suittbk, or even sccmly to her— 
nobody had felt that mor strongly thin she 
herself had felt it in those days Still the 
knowledge of the destruction, 100t and 
banch, of the oki desperate regud cost hor 
a pang 

‘But there way inother «om munication fiom 
‘om Wilham besides the I tter which he hid 
possibly intended to be ul? tullsomething had 
occuried to him it the list moment that 
had cused Ina to tum mil uy the prclet 
and intrust at t> the ln lor} | When Irs. 
unlastune Lthe p wer she star lat the eon 
tonts stay Mfr tmoment while her ¢ tur 
wont indicia mmute unvedpr test He 
hadadloxedty teny mm Tt notes _ probibly 
the gretter purl of the mon y he hal qhout 
Jamin 3 covet, on wh ch a bail written in 
per Will you t> tne the honour to 
ine| this lo mom ci you should want 
w 

‘Ine she ultwintit’—assh til 
the enterce she acalised the trath fully for 
the fist tne St hid Ik on left Lehind 
abandone 1 in whit the 49] Ie of the hous 
might well view ts compromising cue nt 
stances a youn, woman tone in 7 str unge. 
ann, on the borders of rstringe comty And 
whether she should determine to follow hur 
pt2n hnother, upbrart her with her barbus 
vod invist on her unlon, her part of the 
ply or attempt the return journey by her 
self over ne thin Malf the ke sth of In, 
Innd to seck the protection ¢f Mis Hah 
or throw berselt on the old ft endship of the 
Actons wth Rectory hier slender purse 
would hic been une jul 1» the deminds 
either uf th. shoitcr or the longc capcditron, 
mince Marianne. Du,dale having spent her 
own quarters salary bal finely borrowed 
from Ins She would bave been without 
the neans of prymg her expenses im any 
direction hid it not been for the humanity 
of Sir With um Lhwaite 

Ins felt humbl, 1 md distracted, unable to 
fix whit she should do, yet aware thit she 
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‘Sor William at the little way side atation ‘The 
landlord hid spoken of the mid day tram, 
appirently not many truns atopped at this 
outof the w1y junction, and he might not 
be gone by the tume she reached the phice 

As she begin to recover from the blow 
tnd her nttural presence of mind and power 
of resource icturncd to her, it struck het that 
the obviously sunsible courm for hur to pur 
sue wis lo stay where she wis, till she had 
contridicted to the It of the house the 
filse impression they had reed Some ot 
then from whatever ewse hid ben wit 
nesses to the curymg out of the all umed 
Jest in Kecpin, w th the old reputition of 
the house Ihe mwonception of the m 
hbitants was decpencd by then knowledge 
that arrcgulur, but at the sime time lawful, 
manne could stil be periormed within 
the 1 precincts i for that mutter within the 
entre boun Is of Scothinl Above ul ther 
ctudility wis ump xd upon by the cousely 
ciel conduct of Lady fermor 

Ay Ins reflected, her courge and even 
Yer spits though thy hid becn greatly 
toed ievived a litt In spite of the out: 
tt, ousintermet tion which Lady Fermor had 
ch went > put uy on the atury it was simply pre 
posterous Nobody cout] treat at seriously 
for tmoment = Neither the pretended bride 
nor budegroom was an earnest andl as Neale 
wis King Lud who spoke the words, a 
Marinne Dugdale who mompted thea She 
‘ws rt the bottom of the practical y he and 
yet she hid strangely though not without 
Trolest vce dug to the ann heaj ci, gone 
over to the enemy = Of course non wonable 
person could rttich the slightust unportance. 
fo the seind ul 

Tie did not suffer her huart to fill before. 
the chshcartenm, recollection of the honted 
number of te sonable peryony in the world, 
an Ithe sorrowful: omprehension thut the bire 
breuh of the most aneicdible scandal wy 
bilcful, even where the sins of the fathers 
ne not visited on the children 
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Lan landlord hel appe uel to lay himself 
out for Imsy cot] nc but he hid not 
uttered his suspicions in so mimy words Thy 
hid not whented her grandmothsrs pro 
pensty of mvwiubly choosing men for bu 
advisers It wiuld be doubly dis igncable 


must do somcthmg without loss of time She 'for Ins to try t) make a man mcasurc the 


ted to swallow her breakftst w the first” 


neceserry task to be performed then she 
too, stuched the time-1ill, but shran} uncon 
querebly from the possibility of cnc suntert 


extent of the lule piece of folly~ 1 mute 
Cy Yet she wanted + mouth pree to tell 
it t) il who would hsten = Her security hy 
m the immc iit. publication of the uuth, 
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and her inclination pointed to the bright yet 
douce git] Jeannie, who had spoken only too 
graphically’ and amusmgly of the Border 
mamiages to the knghsh young ladies 

Ins walking restlessly about the room saw 
from the end window Jeannie, in her moming 
caheot wrapper, linen apron and bare arms, 
canying @ great basket full of wrung out 
clothes to spread over a washing preen Ins 
took s swift resolve to go out and talk to 
gul and teil her the trath, which she would 
surely convey to her master and mistress. 

Ins found Jeanme busily employed ona 
haugh or stnp of meadow by the side of one 
of those rayid, white and brown, brawling 
streamlets, “the bonnie burnies,” with their 
endless songs, which arc among the chet 
dehghts of the north country, ‘Lhough the 
brook was swollen Ly the rans of yestcrday, 
so that every shppery stepping stone was 
covered, and its car water rendesed turbid, 
yet at did its best to flish in the sunshine 
and ‘jyouk " round each comer. 

Jeannie glanced up from her occupation 
and made one of the “curtshtys,” which, 
‘unless in remote country places, and among 
very primitive people, form now the depth 
of respectful greeting reserved solely tor 
royalty 

Ins had grown neivous, or else Jeanne 
was really shycr thin she had been before, 
and the single look which she give was not 
directed so much to the visitor's face as to 
her uncovcred left hand Was Jeannit look- 
ing m vain for that “bit giftie” of a wed- 
ding-ring, which, though it does not always 
play 2 part m the Scotch mantage cercinony, 
w always bestowed as the fist tohun fiom 
the husband to the wife, and im this ight 1 
regarded as @ proof of marnage and univer 
sally worn ull death m Scotlind as well as 
sm England Ob? whata mycrable day it 
was yesterday, Jeannie,” began Ins, referring 
to the weather. 

“Did you think sae, my leddy?* in- 
quued Jeannie, as of there could be tno 
opinions on the subject, while sie completed 
laymg out 2 row of towels on the grass. 

“Did you not think 40? Have you so 
much worse weather?” ‘Zhco Ins added 
hastily, with regaid to the changed form of 
address which Jemme had used, thit had 
struck the listener's roused car “But I'm 
not ‘my lady,’ only my gandmother, the 
old lady who ft early this morning, 16 | 
entitled to be spoken to n that nay” i 

“As you lihe, mem,” said Jcaume slowly | 
and doubttully “You should ken best 11s 
for you to tak’ your choice how you're to be 
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ca’d. Forthe weather, weel, whiles we've deep 
‘snaw in the winter, and sleet as late as Aj 

and ran—no! dnzzi:n’ but poonn’ in bucl 

fu', with spates in the burn till at rms ower a’ 
the haugh, and the beasts are flooded in the 
byre and the stable, and we're kecpit in the 
hoose for twa or three days at a time. But 
I was meaning that it 1s often the mind that 
makes the weather to folk, the sun will 


the be shinin' for some when there’s nocht but 


cluds for others—div you no think sae, mem ? 
In that case yesterday michtna hae been sae 
dowie a day to you” 

Jcanme, in spite of her momentary bashful- 
ness, was not unwilling to approach thesubject 
Ins wished to discuss. In fact, the girl was 
dying to pich up some crumbs of informa- 
tion ifthe young lady would dropthem, The 
whole house was on the alert in reference to 
the supposed marnage which had taken place, 
and in addition to Jeanmit’s craving for a 
share in an exceptional and half forbidden 
cxpenence, the friendly heart pitied “the 
bonne young leddy, left her lee lane the 
day after her marnage, by her very man.” 
ih was the great and not to be admred 
cecentnuty in the proceedings which had 
pureled and exercised the minds of the 
mn houschold, and of such boarders and 
enstomers as were privileged to be privately 
informed of the occurence. It was not une 
usual for the bude or the bridegroom ex- 
ectant to make their entrances on the scene 
Separately, as Jeanme had told Ins and 
Mananne, but it had been the good old 
custom that they should make thar eatin 
company 

“Yesterday was dowe, if that means un- 
happy, to me, Jeanne,” admitted Ins with 
tears an her eves, “and 1 am bemoaning it 
at the present moment, though I trust st will 
not be for long" 

“Gude forfund, mem,” Jeannie said 80 
solcmoly that ins felt she must beat about 
the bush no longer. 

“What do you think we were so tired of 
ourselves and of every thing else, and so milly 
as to do, yesterday, in the gloummg ?” 

“I think I ken, mem,” said Jeannie with 
a slightly reproachful accent. ‘It appeared 
to her that Ins was not approaching the 
subject in @ proper spint. It seemed as if 
the young lady was trying, from what motive 
at would be hard to say, to throw dust nm 
Jeanmie’s wide awake eyes, and pass off an 
meredible version of the story on a lass who 
had heard ail about the grand old runaway 

from her grandmother and her 
father and mother, who had herself seen 
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humble, d'screditable editions of the onginals. 
More than that, Jeannie had been told some- 
thing of what was going to take place by the 
other franker young lady. Then the servant- 
gul had rushed off and mformed her master 
and mistress, as mm duty bound, Afterwards 
she had gone back with them and others and 
stood at the door of the room, and had head 
and seen the couple tske each other for man 
and wife, and join hands before witnesses 1n 
due form, till the old lady, who did not look 
offended either, put an end to the spectacle 

Jeanme was "ill pleased” by what stack 
her as levity on the part of Jus, by her 
tnfling with the truth, to which she, Jeannie, 
could swear, if nied were, She commenced 
re-wringing the drops of water from the next 
towel with all the strength she possessed 
‘As she did sa she taut something pluoly, to 
show she would not be taken in, for why 
need the bride come to Jeannie and pictend 
to confide in her, if the young Iady was 
to begin by speaking decattully? 

“The athe: mis telled me as she passed 
‘me on the stair that there was going to be a 
marnage—TI thocht she said she was going 
to be married hersel’, but ¥ maun hte ten 
her up wrang. An‘ I tclled the mauster, ay 
I behoved to do, and him and me and ithes 
tn the house stood at the door and saw the 
waddin’. J may hac ta’en 1 hberty, mem, 
but I did ye nae wrtng, for there was nae 
body pursuing to track you, and the mair 
witnesses the better for you and yours. It 
18 only when the couple 15 like to Le caught 
an the act, or when thcre’s muschtef in the 
wind, that sic a business 1s done hiditns.” 

“Bat, Jeannie, there was po mans we,” in- 
sisted Ins “We were all m jest, we wae 
only making a litle play out of your mar 

3” 
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“Dinua tell me that grown up men and 
women, educate leddies and gentlemen, 
would play sic a fule trick here,” cited Jean- 
me incredulously, and weil nigh disdamfully, 

She took up a pillow-case, and, hokding at 
up high, shook it as if m protestation, till 
she brought down a shower of glistening 
drops upon her brown bam and ruddy face. 
‘Then she dropped her bare brown arms by 
her side and said severely — 

“Tes nae matter o' mine if ony titled kddy 
hikes to lee—I beg your pardon, mem, 1 
micht hae fund o salter ward, but I'm no 
used to crmgng ony mai than to dodble 
tongue, My “fl ’g a’ honest and steady, 
though they're only pur working men and 
‘wotuen, no sae muckle as a runawa’ 
after a feeuy’ market amang the whole lot o° 
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us, ax the minster kens. I put it to you, 
mem—my leddy, I should say,” Jeanme cor- 
rected herself with malicious punctiliousness, 
“ though it may not be your wull to tak’ your 
title fora time, bow can 1 of onybody in his 
or her senses credit that you were a’ daffiu’ 
wt ane anitherata wild game? It was hardly 
fit for bawns, though it could be sad for 
them, forae thing, they wouldna ken itsdanger. 
Bat, if you were just wiln’ awa’ the close of a 
sainy day, what for did the fave o' the, players 
melt awa’ at ance like a snaw ba’ and gang 
their wa’s here and there, and leave you and 
anther to bear the wytcP Wael a-wat it 
would hae been but neht and hind af he bad 
bidden still to bear bis new-made wife com- 
pany , honever, there's an odds 1 the man 
neis of gentle and simple, and he may hae 

eon a neht gude evand, and be back 
again lhe @ shot,’ continued Jeanme, re. 
covering her goot-humour as she built up 
her edtlice to her satisfaction. 

“Yon aie wiong, Jcanmec, altogether 
wrong,” was ail Ins could say. 

“Maybe sae,” answered Jeannie cautiously, 
not hiking contradiction, but cettanly doubt- 
tul where this ill fitting, loose «tune couldcome 
asto the building, * Thue was them that 
teltcd me when he came down 1n the mornin’ 
and fund the feck of Ins fuends gane, and 
saw the letter for you—the ane wi' the proper 
acldress—he grew as red as file, and there 
was a ylnt an bis ecn hhe a man who has 
gotten his hent's desire—be it a cavon, or a 
Jass, or a lad burn, Newt he grow as 
white as death, and there were draps o' swate 
‘on his brow, as he gripped the table ufter the 
fasiuon o’ a mim who 15 11ven mm twa 1p hig 
contention wi’ his deaulust enemy Syne he 
sttachtened Insyel’ and gue a sech, and sud 
he was ganging immediately. Iie wrat a 
letter or twa, and sent affa messenger express 
wa’ ane and laid the ither down, and cried 
for the tume-table, paid the lawin’ und walked 
cot without looking ower his shouther for his 
breakfast. But when he was as far as the 
yett what did he do afore he gael?” asked 
Jeannie, resuming her tone of supcrior know- 
ledge and settled conviction, “He cam’ 
back and pat up siller—you'll no hinder the 
master frae hennin’ what he was taking care 
o’—and let tt, lke a canny young gudeman, 
for the use o” his young gudewsle, though be 
did not ca’ her sae, 1 case he should be 
detained longer than they foresaw, ull he 
cam’ back to fetch her. Wat mak’ you o’ 
that, mem? Is that part o' a fule play? My 
leddy, mt 35 neither far noi wise to acek to 
daiken the truth, the deit—that I should 
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name him—only hens wherefore, even to a 
stranger lass, your inferior m warldly st1 
tion, who yet would neser hum but 
would stint up for you if she got the chince, 
and you needed her countenance * 

“ Woman!’ said Ins m the vehemence of 
her renonstrinec and the extremity of the 
morocnt, “I would not depart from the truth 
to save my lfc, any more tnan you would, 
and if you are ahappy gut im being wie to. 
boast of the virtuc of your kindred, xt should 
not make you had to others less fortunate 
Tf you, a girl like myself, will not beluve me, 
where can } hop: to find trust?’ 

Overcome by tne successive shocks of the 
moining Ins could only restram by apc wt 
effort the sob thit rose to her th sat inf the 
tears to her cyer 

Jeannu s sharp eyes took in the siz 4) mL 
the relly hind hewt of Se put under her 
sturdy mdcpon cand stucwd obsery tion 
wi torrhe, 

# Na dinnr gect, my eddy, or man 1 
you ewe TM balicve ony ttun, reason thle 
you hie to tlle and gif there has Jen 
ony fruse of bac teh phiyed upon you Ill 
do my best to suc you nicht d, thoush Lm 
Dut rscrs int dass, and ste will the master 
an} the mistress, which 1 mur to the pur 
pore Tm fice to own they wcrens weise 


to ine spcciin the ins an 1 outs o the story if lissic 


you scl me the chinee TP utafa loin, soul 
44 to do yort ony gude mem you mun spes! 
oot, and beep micthwg bich that has to do 
war’ thy case" 

Tas could rceognise the common-sense of 
the recomm nitition, md in the excuin 
stances «he tclt she had better meet Foanne’s 
adlvances — After all, howcver much Ins 
thinking dcheacy md the prgudices of her 
edocrtion icc oid fiom bustown, the confi 
dence, there might wall be worse confidints 
and counsellors than pea ant bred Jeanne 
with her perfect erndour honest mudeoh 
hens, Winn heart, ml rerdy wit 

“Te wis asTsard, Jone Miss Dugiale, 
my cousin, proposed to vt om of your 
aUnaWy MitMIges Id Went to dicss as a 
aunaw y bride” Hut ¥ did not hile the play, 
and 1 bhed it levst of all for her, bec wise she 
and onc of the gentkinen—the tiller und 
fuer of the two—ire swecthouts, though 
the hid never et hi know thit she cared 
for hum, indeed, she bad been teasing and 
veaing him all the mornmg” 

Jeanni was intensely mtciested and ap- 

nitive — “Biting und scirting ire Scotch 
folks woorn’,” she said. “The young leddy 
‘tmaon hie a drapo guile Scotch Blade an her 
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veins There’s mony 3 Maggie has ‘cust 
her head and looked fu' skeich’ to begin m1’ 
But you mauna stand and wear yours!’ cot, 
when you may hae eneuch afore you” And 
Jeinnie nimbly emptied out her basket, tumed. 
wt over, and made Ins sit down upon it It 
thd not signif} that Jeanne was m danger of 
Tosing the best of the mormng for bleaching 
and § withenng' her “clacs” Such 2 cause 
the last gran: manage that was ever key 
to be enacted in the inn, about which there 
inight be trouble in time to come—even the 
imustress roust allow, justified the wasted 
sunshine 

“Tt was not the man she hed in that way 
she hid wranged should be the mock bride 
stoom ” tris stim, led gunintly to ull the 
st 

Na, I could guess thu,’ commented 
Jemnx fiom her own expencne. and 
my tienly instinct 

Mi Acton—her1 al lover, I mewn—wae 

much hurt, and 1s he had to ¢o off last mht 
to sce his family an] jon his ship—he 1s a 
sulor there would hive been no time for a 
recom shation and 1 finerc | the thoughtless 
offence might have 1 wtudl the two for ever * 

*Tor ce tun chimed in Jeannie deci 
swvely “ith child had ony spunk Bh! 
gut she min he been a wiltu hee fleas 


“Toaxl I would be tle bide nstead of 
Misy Du, Lil 

‘It was very guile » you mem, very gude, 
but uuco fulk hardy declued Jeanne with 
her churcteristic phin speaking = Lhe 
Ubat devised the mischicf ocht to hae tun the 
ubh and borne the Lront’ 

We had not the shghtest ider, and I 
cannot sce it yet, that ther, was the Icast 
dinger o1 thit there could be 4 mistake 
when none of us, neither bride nor bride 
groom, noi the gentleman who consuntel to 
sy the words which you usc in your mairiage. 
ceremony, meant inj thing by it” 

“Then what for did they 1 ship awa’ like a 
knoticss thread and ie ive you ind the ttled 
gentleman, who mwn hac been the bride 
groom, — deed I sed him in the character wi 
my aim eco, anda brw bonme bridegroom 
he looked—to suffer the scaithe and the 
scorn?’ questioncd Jeanme with natural 
unmasked impatience 

It was the old lady—Iady Fumor, who 
1s grindmother both to me and Miss Dugdale, 
that did st, and this 1s the painful part of the 
story,” confessed Ins with funous blushes 
“She has a great frendslup for—for Sir 
‘Wilham | bwaite—you know his numealready 
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She wished greatly that there should be a 
mi between—between him and either 
of her grand daughters—first one and then 
the other, but she has not been able to bing 
it about I suppose, but I cannot tell, that 
she suddenly thought when the temptation 
met her, for F cannot believe she brought us 
all this distance to lead us mto a snait,’ 
ctied Ins, wnnging her hands, “she would 
make the jest look hke camest, decerve Sir 
Wilham and frighten Miss Dugdale and me 
into imaguung there was aothing left for us 
but to be mamed tiuly * 

“Ob, the auld bizzum! forgrve me, mero, 
since she 1s your granny, but it 1s a sair pity 
when the auld, who suld be thinking o'a better 
place, hae neither conscience nor mercy, and 
are fit to sacrifice thar bains and their 
burns’ barns if it will but compasy some 
warldly plan of thea ain But what for did 
the other young leddy forsike you when you 
had done her sic a service ?” 

“T cannot tell, Jeannie,” sad Ins sadly 
“But I think Lady Dennor and her mau 
must have musicd my cousin up to the last 
moment and then forced he: away If v0, 
she will never rest til shy finds me out, 1 can 
trust her for that.” 

“You'll no think me .mprdent, mem,” 
sud Jeannn gravely, “ gin I say J canny a’ 
thegither comprehend, though I dingy inis- 
doobt your word But 1 moun hae a’ the 
arts and pairts o’ the story to gic to them 
that may hulp you, There were letters hit 
for you—one uv’ them directed to 1cddy 
Thwaite, you opcned buth, as gin you woe 
free to do't— nore by token, the ge 
sent you moncy for your usc.” 

It wes unmistak tbh. that Jeannie, though 
genumcly indignwnt on Ltis's 2ecount because 
of what the young laily had tokd the gurl, sull 
clung with a certain faith to the manzige, 
partly because of the perplexing contradic- 
rons’ she had alluded ta partly from 
natural reluctance to find that her first, and 1t 
aught be her last, example of a real giand 
runaway marge was bhely to cad in 
smoke. 

Ins sat aghast at these fresh comphea- 
tons. Were the meshcs of the uet closing 
1gund her? But she would stuve to the 
last to break through them 

“The letter addrosud to Lagy Thwaitc 
was in my grandmother's handwnting, I 
kuew the handwriting and looked no farther. 
T never doubted 1 was written to me.” 

“Tt was a thoosand pitics you tore open 
the envelope, for a wntten word gangs far in 
law. It makes nae ods what you did wi't, 
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though you hie burnt it to aes, for a dizzen 
folk could swia: to the direction, and you 
daured na deny you opened and read ‘the 
letter.” 

“ But it was not Sir Witham who addressed 
it," argued Ins with a taint blush, “I could 
understand the name would be of moment 
then. Think, Jeanme, anybody might wnte 
@ letter to you calling you by a name which 
the wniter had no right to gve you, and you 
mnght open the letter by mistake, but the un- 
warrantable name would siguily nothing, 
could not implicate you.” 

“You forget, mem, the ither proofs,’ 
said Jeanme, who hul the logical heat and 
the good pansh schoohing of many of her 
nation, 

“© [have a lctter from Sir William Thwaite, 
mentionmg the manige a> 2 Hohe and 
addressed to meas Mus Compton Will that 
Tetter not cont: ulict the other?” 

“Wal, it suld do something,” granted 
cautious Jewnu, “But what abaot the 
monty for youn use, mem?” 

“He sent it to me as a loan lest Lady 
Tumor should have gone away and leit me 
without curing to ascertam whether I had 
enough in my purse to pay my railway fare 
in following her, or in going ‘back to my 
other fricuds in England precaution 
was justifiabl,” sad Ins, flashing out in the 
muddle of ber patient humility and holding 
up he fine hile head sn the old style, We 
hid many eapunses when we were in town 
I had Tent Miss Dugdile pat of my last 
quatters allowance and I hud not got th. 
mony for the next quartu--I was newly 
penniless ” 

“The heartless, had fiskd auld sorry,” 
cncd Jeannie, unable to rustian herself or 
«van to offer an apology for her fiecdorn of 
specch. “Even a servant lass lhe me, gin 
she be wise, has maistly a pund or twa im 
the savmgs bank, or a couple o’ moons in 
her kist to fv’ buck upon. But you pur 
young leddic,, who mustna mint at working 
for your ain hands, 1 often as helpless ay 
bums, and maw hardly dott wi’ by evil 
prucots. Weel, mem, I hac you noo 
can follow your fale, though as sure’s death 
it’s gey daft like, still 11s within the boonds 
©” possibility, and its no aye the daftest lass. 
that gits into troubl, For my part I believe 
you wha word, and sac micht juryinen and 
Judge, if at wcrc iver to get mto a coorl, 
though the auld Jeddy and her maid were to 
take fause aiths—as you may swear the ’ ain 
wouldna sick at, and though the direction 
o' the letter and the money and a’ were 
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brocht in But losh! mewn, it was playin’ wi’ 
fire to play at a Border marnage, on the very 
spot, as in the spunt o' the place possessed 
you. Ihe mere word o’t micht stick to you 
and bleck you to your deen’ dey What 
anodest lass—be she o° the Iaighest degree, 
would cate to gang into a coort and be 
speered and back speered by smggering cun 
ning blackguards o” lawyers, aboot sic a 0b? 
The bare word 0° the scandal would stick 
to her” 

“ But the story’s far too absurd for a court 
—who would carry it there? not even Lady 
Fermor,” pled Ins 

You dinna ken,” said Jemore, who pre 
ferred to look at all sides of # question, and 
ther inclined to take the dark side, “one 
can never tell how bools will row or what 
ferhes may come to pass It micht bea score 
or fifty years hence, when matst who could 
ae tulid the truth were gane, gin you had 
mained and nd baras, and ony money were 
to bt left to them, or to yours’, and there 
wore bye cena for bared ae 
& sough lingering hire o' what happened! 
mente heth' st micht cost your lads and 
Insses their birthnicht and cast shame on their 
anther in her geeve” 

“Oh, Jeannie, don't be a prophet of evil,’ 
inptored Ins, “and surely there 6 no need 
to look go fir forward” 

“'Ducd, that w just what there as necd of, 
anda {ur outlook wa grind thing = Coukl 

ou no ui ik' it up among yourscl’s," suggested 
Jeannie, feeling her own responsibility and 
piriving to give the most dircrect advice to 
the young Lnglsh Iidy who brd been so 
simple in her upnghtness and was so gentle 
in her tubuliton “The thd gentleman 
scems to be a manfu' mindfa’ chip and a 
Lind lad, trkmg it mto account that he ¥as 
made a cats paw of as wel as you, by the 
auld ledily, for I fancy he w snr seching 
the price 0” uther o° jou twa young leddies 
1 say micthing of lus being & grand match, 
though when a” cle 1s richt, sillu and a land 
slup and a Sr adore bt une are Goes 
gift, and no to be lichtly despysed by ony 
rodent young teddy He's faur fiae ll 
ured and you're a rale bonme, civilspohen 
young leddy, gin you'll let me say sae. You 
would mal’a braw youngcouple—s our granny 
was no far wrang there, Noo, you're baith 
sm the scrape, could you no thmk ower’t and 
in there be nae sther tid or iass standin" 
en, which maks a fell odds, could you 
‘twa no draw thegither and mak’ the best o” 
what has happened? Whiles a prudent mar 
nage is no the warst, and they say—~ 
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Jeanme!” cred Ins, stattng op asdf 
the gurl had been subomed by Lady Fermor 
to betray ber grand daughter's conlidence 
‘which she had foiced hersulftogive “How 
can you say such a thing, after I had pro 
posed to be my cousin's scbstitute, as if I 
were offenng myscf to Sir Wilham and 
throwing myself at the head of the man I 
rejected with scorn years ago?” persisted Ins, 
betrayed into casting down the last baer 
of reserve she had yealously guarded 

“Keep me'” retorted Jeannie, “here's 
another cat louped out o” the poke, no that it 
maks ony great diffir that I can see, except 
to prove the hcart’s gudeness o' the fine lid 
Canny! mem, you'e under nae obligition to 
mind what I say, and troth I dimna keo that 
I would do what I bade you, mysel'. But I 
maun mak’ you awate of something mar 
beanng on this wark I spoke to you aboot 
my auld granny who has a’ her wils aboot 
her and minds fine yct o the grand runawa’ 
marriages lang syne She bides wi! a single 
woman, @ nicct, a’ her am barmns beng dead 
fang syn¢, 19 @ hoosic by the roadside—the 
road that kads to the station. Granny's an 
ill slecper, and 1m summer she often. up 
by scricch o' day, and puts on her 
‘she’s fit for that yet—and creeps to the door 
for a breath o' the caller mornin’ air She 
wis at the door this moming when the chase 
wi your leddy gianny passed, dnving to the 
stution, and my granny has sent for ne sin 
syne, Shethinks she henned the auld leddy 
Granny bid time to look at her, for the hone 
beat the hoos« hid gotten @ stane in ane o° 
its tore feet, and the driver drew up and 
luuhted down to pick it cot, ist forenent 
geuny And the auld Scddy stood up and 
Int oot and toned him Granny wit hae 
at bhe henned baith the face—though it was 
a bantle auldc, and the vice as weel os the 
rampiging wry Granny says it was a leddy 
wha run awa’ frac her man, and came wi’ a 
lord as all as hervel to be buckled thegither 
onthe Borders But the man wha marmed 
‘the couples then resisted He said it was 
clein agumst the law o’ Scotland Hail the 
twa been bachelor and maxd, or widower and 
widow, he could have jined them sae as 
nae man could jowse them, but he couldna 
an’ he wouldna, and it would be as muckle 
as his place was worth, for nm to many 
sicean a couple For the auld mamiage 
Jaw o' Scotland was to aid the helpless and 
defend the wake, but cever to paunder to 
un” 
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CHAPTER LXVI—t1 MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


‘HEY went into the little room where the 
pine knots were blanng, the tea tray 
standing by the arm-cha cosily, the fool- 
stool drawn quite near. 
‘ou shall sit there,” Genevieve said to the 
Canon, moving the char forward m nervous 
unconsciousness “And tell me what has 
brought you to Netherbank on Sunday even- 
img dunng service-time—toll me quichly, 
please?” 
She spoke strangely, trying to speak quietly, 
trying to speak lightly, Her lips quivered, 
not knowing whether they should simile o: 








no. 

“Itis a ttle out of the usual onler of 
thingy, 15 1t not ?"” said the Canon, taking het 
two hands in his. She had knelt down by 
hip side, and was resting with one «!bow on 
the broad arm of the chau. Knecting so she 
could look into the old min’s fac, and try 
to read all thut he might hesitate to soak 
Assuredly he had that to say which might 
make him hesitate 


“Tt 1s a Iittle out of the usual order of sil 


things,” he said, hcepmg the girl’s hands in 
lus, and looking outwards, beyond the 
boundary of anything he saw “My new 
cate, Mr, Summeshayes, 1s taking the even 
mg service entirely, and that 1s not usual. 
T happened to have stayed at home, and that 
as not usual. ‘Dhen there came a visttor to 
the Rectory, and the visitor was Mr. hirkos- 
wald, .. . It has all been unusual,” 

“ Mr Kirhoynald!” exclaimed Genevieve, 
for the moment surpriscd out uf ull fear. 
“He 1 able to go out?" 

“He has been out this evening for the 
first time.” 

“Why should he have chosen to go out in 
the cvening?” the gurl asked, conscious again 
of hidden dread, and some bewilderment. 

“He did not choose, deat. He went on 
an errand of meicy.” 

Then, for the first (une, the Canon looked 
into Genewieve's eyes, while she lucked into 
hs, reading there nothing to put au end to 
fear. 

There was 5 distinct and impressive 
pause. The flaines of the fire weot up with 
a thy beating; the clock ticked 
audibly, the Canon’s grasp tightened upon 
the girl’s white hands. 


“And that errand of mercy concerned 
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me?” she said at List, tuming her beautiful 
dark eyes, and her pile, finely-cut face to- 
ward the old man again, 

Yes, my child,” he sud, feeling and know- 
ing that he need dread no scene, that the 
woman sho knelt at his feet was one who 
anght have gone to her death as Agnes and 

tua went to thens; and who theréfore 

meet the tidings of the death of him 

who was nearest and dearest to her with 

something of the same couage with which she 

would have met the sentence of herown death, 

with something of the same martyr heroism, 
something of the same Christin tortitude. 

“Yes, my child,” he sud, “it concerns 
you, even ag it concerns Iunself. iw emo- 
tion was such that he could not come here 
tonight He asked me to come, ... He 
has asked me move than that... . He has 
asked me if I would be to youa friend... + 
a father.” 

So it was that knowledge came=-the know. 
ledge iy wt she had nu other father, 


No cry went upward, No word broke the 
Iclice, 
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For a long tme Gcnevieve lay with her 
hed on Cavon Gailnels aim, stricken, but 
not unconsrions, bercaved, yet know:ng all 
that she might then know of her bereavement, 
All that she nnght know then. No bereaved 
‘woman ever hnows all in that fist moment 
when death has but yust closed the eyes that 
‘were ever open to watch and guard her, but 
Jost scaled the lips that weic ever eloquent 
at her necd 

It a9 Iime—Time, the healer of other 
guiefs, that (cary opcn this wound afresh at 
every pomt of contact with a hard and bhnd, 
2 sclf-secking and ungenerous world. 

The anangement 1s merciful If foresight 
were added to the anguish of loss, then were 
gnef beyond consolation The arrangement 
that demes consciousness of aught save 
that one form lying peacefully in the arms 
of Azracl 1s most merciful, 

After 2 time Genevieve raised her head 
and lookcd with tearless eyes into the Canon's 
face egam, and spoke with quivering ips— 

“T have not msunderstood?” she sad, 
speaking as people speak who awake from 
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the eftectof some anmsthet cthitbas confused 
the senses and changed the voice, “1 hive 
not misunderstood, my father 1s...” 

Your fathcr has fallen asleep, my child” 

‘And even as the old man spoke, the words 
that Noel Bartholomew had used only the 
mght befor. came as if she heard them agun— 

“Remember your wish, dear, when you 
Snow that I am sleeping better” 

Had he known? Had he fult that such. 
great weariness as his, we umess of hie, of 
work, of pun, of disappointment, had he felt 
that such weariness was significant of connng 
rest? Even 1 she asked Jerself the ques 
tion she knew that he lad felt 1, that he hud 
known it long He had prepared bnnsclf 
for this «jwet filling asleep, 

She did not wh more questions, hut 
Canon Gabucl wistly thought that it woula 
De Detter to tcl! her then all thet there was to 
de told, then while her stun wis greater than 
her sorruw, then before scnstivcness to the 
eound of er fulhers name, to the mention 
of aught connected with him, hid come upon 
her, a8 40 surely it would come 

She hstencd very patently while the Canon 
told his tale, heightening the halo of quict 
spurtual beauty that was tbout it. She spohe 
of her own Jast sight of her father, of how she 
had watched him gomg up to the moor, 
ghdmg away out of the shadow into the full 
light of the mommg sun. She had known 
nothing of the etter that hid been in his 
hand ‘The Canon told her of it, and she 
felt 1t¢ pigenfcunc: ‘as t factor in the thing 
that had happened! None could know w 
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know that there ts no other word... . My 
father! my father' my father! all my life 
that word will ning in my ews at the thought 
of you” 

Yet no teas crme. Her eyes were be- 
gmming to whe tnd bum with the hot un- 
shed tc2s that were behmd them, and her 
hands were vury chill ~The Canon took them 
agun in his, and drew her gently to his side 

“Sit down, dear,’ he said wath that gentle 
lofiune 5 im his persuasive voice that none 
could hear and resist “Sit down beside 
me, and Ict us spc th of him—of your father. 
Let us think togther of what he would say 
to us of hemrght come bick for aa hour. If, 
as it 13 thought, he fell asleep quite early this 
morning, this day will have been to him 
better than tcn thousind days of such eust 
cee as ours Think af he could come back. 
ennobled in heart and brun, wlumined, en- 
ript in the rtmosphere of that work] where 
hic us love, uprused far, fr wbove all that 
bound, and warped, and nurowed Its vision 
here, imagine hum here by us, hstening to us, 
replying to us . an you think whit 
reply he would make to that bitter cry you 
uttercd just now? 

No answer came = Genevieve s white lips 
warecloxd m pun — Only her eyes betrayed. 
thtt she had heard, that she understoud. 

* Would he not remind us,’ the Ctnon 
want on, “of that list word uttered on the 
Cross cightcen hundied yeas wo, yet echo 
my ross the world ull now for our ex 
imple .— 

cEather, forgive them for they Loow not what 


she knew how her {wher hud shrunk ftom Hey do 


ali save the gentlest ind kindest human 
intercourse, how he hid suffered from evin 
the unthmiing, ind how any signs of cit 
will hid preyed upon bim “Tike might Gres 
on a heath." None coukl know as she knew, 
yet both Canon Giluel ind George Knkos 
wald had partly purcuved the meaning ind 
wcught of thitone small incident The Ietter 
sasn Aunkoswtla’s binds now, and it was 
stil unopuned, the C anon tuld hes 

“Then at shall: remain unopened,” she 
rephed. * Since he never knew whit it con 
tained, 3 will never know, It shall not be 
opened and éécy shall hnow that it w1s 
never opened 

“You are kang of Mi. Richmond? * 

“ Tam speaking of all who have donc this,” 
the girl said, nsing to her fet and yy liting 
her clasped hands punoniely. “I am 
speaking of all who have donc thi—who have 
done my father to death, . . There is 2 
word, I will not use st, but all my lite I shall 


$0 your {uber might sjeth in Inge pity 
and comprehension of rewr weakness, of yout 
excusable fucling I cannot think that that 
focling would be is Had he not gone away, 
hid he merely had in tttack thy morning 
similar to the one he hid before, and then. 
atcovered, I cannot belive that he would 
for 1 moment have blamed any one I think 
‘he knew himaself to be less strong than others 
believed him to be, L think Dr. Armitage 
ferred some such sucdin seeming event as 
Uusfor hmm It 1s more than probable that 
he had had 2 slecpless night , he went out 
without having tasted food of any kind, and 
he chmbcd to the last height of Langbarugh 
Moor What so certain as cxhaustion ? What 
so likely as comequent sudden failure of 
vilahty? ... And what so painful to im 
now sa te Lnow teat you are entertammg a 
wrong and unjust mpresston , to VE, aS 
‘be may indeed perceive, that the beant 7, the 
stilaess, the goodness that was about him on 
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that eunny hill-top to the last moment, 15 all 
‘unnoted by you, that you are not thankful 
that he had no pain or fear, that he was, 
and, in a moment, was not, for God took 
him? How can we know whut angels came 
and ministered to him there, closing lus eyes. 
an peace, and filling bis spint with peace, 
and bearing him away to be for ever in thit 
peace that passeth all undeistending ? And 
w all thes nothing to you, mv chiki? Can 
you turn from it and see only a dark, embitter 
ang consequence of human errot and mistake? 
At the worst rt has been mistikc. And hive 
you no pity for those who have made it? If 
they should, unfortunrtely and unhappily, 
take the same view that you are taking, docs 
not your heart buin within you even now to 
go and comfort them? Do yon not yeun 
to make them see how all ther ior and 
perversity and want of churty his bien 
changed in the c1ucible—the o.—of God's 
Joving kindness till it has turned to peacc, 
and rest and perfect spintull beauty? . . . 
Do not thmk that I under cstimate the pam 
of T, who have sud so mmy 
wells, am not hkely to do that Tut it 1s 
not all pain, duu, and it 1s none ol at bitter 
neas, even to you ins shoukl not, t must 
not, be bitturness ’ 

Genevieve hstencd, still with that look of 
something that was umost stupor on her 
face it seemed to be deepening there She 
hissed the old man’s hand when he hud 
spoken, then she looked into his eyes again 

“Twill try to be good,” she said simply 
“J will try to be very good, and I will 1e- 
member all that you have sad... . But 
you wili not leave im, Cinon Gabriel? You 
‘will not leave me here? + You will take 
me to Usselby? . . . You will etme sce him 
you will Iet me sit besuk him to night?” 

“T wall certunly not leave you here, my 
child,” the Canon sand“ And for the rest, 
Thave arranged at all with Mr Kirhoswaid 
I cannot take you to Usselby to mght, that 
would not be possible, but you shall go 
there to morrow = You are to go home with 
me now, if yon will be so good, so kind to 
an old man as to ket him have the privilege 
of taking care of you forawhile . Ihave 
Jeft instructions about your room with my 
housckeeper, Mr. Knottingley, and the cab 
that brought me here will be back agam 
directly I told the man to come in an hour 
Can you be ready? And your httle maid, 
she wall come with you, she will be useful 
and helpful to you, and she will not be a 
stranger. It was Mas. Knottingley who 
thought of that.” 
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Fortunately Keturah came in whilst they 
were stil by gaan , and the Canon went to 
hee and told her ull’ that might be told, and 
gave her such instructions as were needful. 
Genevieve gue none, She did not move 
mor speak. When the Canon eame back 
and sat down agun she hstened, sitting 
beside hm, ple and pliead and still, Phe 
little table was there with the tua tray on it, 
the kettle wus on the heath, the fie wis 
dying down sadly, as iat knew thit tt would 
be re hghtul no more = Alt about the 100m 
the houschold treasures were lymg, the pic- 
tures, the books, thy flowers, the nus. Were 
they all sinchen with some strange change 
thit they looked so? Surely such things 
‘Vay in expression, and respond to our own 
mood! Jt was no hardship to ave thes. 
now Keturah came in with swollen, tearful 
Siew brmgang Genevieve’ cloak and hat, and 
she stayed to put them on, wondenng at her 
mustress’s unstaincd face, and bright, tearless, 
expressionless eyes, “ Dil she sce anything 
with those cyes?” the girl wondered “Was 
she Iesuing anything, understanding any> 


icy went out all together mto the biue 
starlt might, Genevieve lranmg on Canon 
Gabnel’s wm. He felt the shudder that 
shook her whole frame when Keturah locket 
the cottage door, tuning the hey with a loud 
dick That one shudder was the only sign, 

As she weut along the stubbie-field het 
whole life there erme back as tn the flash that 
comes to the diowning man—her Ie and 
another Ife... . And this was the end, 
th sudden going forth im the dukness of 
the night with comparative stranger to seek 
a home in a strange house, whilst he—he 
was there, far off among the pine woods— 
nay, beyond the pine woods, beyond the 
Stary above them, gone beyond wi touch and 
Teach of hers for evermore. 

Whit wonder thit deep down in her heart 
there should Le the cry— 

“ AU Thy waves and stoi ms are gone over 
me. The waters compass me about, even to the 
soul the depth 1s closed upon me the weeds 
aewrappd about my head.” 


CHAPLER IXVII—“IADY, YOU VILER MAD» 
NLS AND NOI SORROW ” 


‘THER: 1s in thus north country of ours a 
proverb which sys that “A bad tale gangs 
faster afoot thin a good tale gangs a horse 
back” The sorrowful news of Noel! Bar- 
tholomew’s death must have been conveyed 
by all swift means posnble. By nine o'clock 
on Monday morning it was everywhere. 
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Now that he was gone where unkindness 
might pain him nevermore, nothing save kind 
words were said. 

All that had been counted so inadequate 
in him was praised as the natural simplicity 
and humility of genius in all ages. His want 
of raanner became genuine unaffectedness ; 
his occasional brusqueness of speech was 
recognised as manful honesty ; hisunsociable- 
ness was admitted to be the natural love of 
rechisive waysof living common to all workers 
or thinkers to whom work and thought are 
realities of life. Onc-halfofthat sacred wine 
of charity and sympathy which was poured 
out to the memory of the dead man would 
have made his life dear to him—so dear that 
he had desired to live on, to work on. 


Not gn to beaven, bat linger hove, 
Tore wu may curt, eaadh's Beery man any frend,” 


Did he hear now? Did he know? 

‘There were people who would have given 
ouch to see him back again, had it been but 
for one half-hour. ‘hose pathetic eyes 
‘were not without power now that they were 
closed not 10 be opened again till the shadows 
flee away in the light of the Resurrection 
Morning. 

‘This Kebruary day was, as the day buiore 
had been, bright, and sunny, and unusually 
mild. Not @ twig stirred as Gcorge Kirkos- 
‘wald rode down from Ussclby to inquire how 
Genevieve was. lle did not stay long at the 
Rectory. The Canon had not seen Gene- 
vieve since the previous evening. He could 
only say that he feared that the night had 
gone hardly with her. She bad not slept; 
and no tears had come to her relicf. 

“TY promised to bring her to Usselby to- 
day,” the old man went on to say. I must 
keep my promise, and 1 think it may be well 
for her to see him. But I doubt—you wall 
excuse my saying ii—1 doubt if she will be 
equal to aeeing you.” 

"1 should not dream of expecting it,” 
Googe said. Le was looking pale, and 
thm, and worn, and he was still very weak. 
‘The events of the proiois day had shattered 
him, as they could not fail to have done, 

‘Yet it was easy to sce even now that his 
ilfness and hus sorrow had not been all loss. 
‘There was surely gain in the clearer Hight 
that was in his dark, decpact eyes ; in the 
look of larger peacefulness that was upon his 
broad thought-lined forehead, in the finer 

thy that was written in the lines about 
‘his frm mouth, The Canon could not but 
wonder and be glad as he watched him riding 
away from the Rectory. 

He rode back quietly, deciding as he went 
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that when be reached the moor ‘he would 
take the bridle path to the right and go to 
Yarrell to ask how Miss Richmond was, 
He had left her last night with Jael when 
he went out, but she had gone almost imme- 
diately. He had heard nothing of her since, 
and her face had haunted him persistently, 
coming through and between all the other 
haunting sights and soundsthat had shadowed 
his experience in the few hours that had 
intervened, 

He would never forget. To the end of 
his life he would see that till, placid figure 
lying on the moorland, with the noble face 
uptumed to the luminous sky where the 
young moon was gleaming with almost daz 
zling brilliance, and the silver stars shining 
in the clear radiant ether. And for him, as 
for another, the plover's cry would henceforth 
have one meaning: a meaning that no 
words and no other sounds might express 
with the same piercingly-cadenced exactness, 

‘Was he surprised, or was he not surprised, 
when he rode over the brow of Tangbarugh 
Moor to find that Diana Richmond was 
there, not ocnty yards away from the road 
that led across the ridge? She turned and 
stood still, waiting there with her black dress 
dropped upon the heather, and her white face 
uphfted ag the face of one who pleads with a 
judge for mercy. George dismounted, and 

d out his hand. 

“1 was coming to Yarrell,” he said, spcak- 
ing gently and kindly. “I have been anxious 
to know how you were, very anxious, I was 
not able to come over last night.” 

‘The only answer was a half-uncomprehend- 
ing stare fiom cyes that were heavy with long 
weeping. George coull sce now that the 
white face before him had a strangely stricken 
look, It was not difficult to understand, 
For a woman who had so seldom seen death 
in any form the shock of Yesterday must have 
been very terrible—all the more terrible be- 
cause of her connection with the events of the 
past few weeks. He remembered; yet he 
felt only pity, and only pity was in bis look. 

“1 was coming to you,” she said, speaking 
as if her voice had been pitched in some 
other key since he heard it last ; changed to 
something natural, yct, in a sense unnatural, 
because sincere and true and tuned to accord 
with the realities of pain, “I was coming to 
you,"she said ; “not fo yourhouse—not there ; 
but near it. I wanted to see you. I could 
not have slept again if I had not seen you,” 

“1 need hardly say that if there is anything 
I can do, you may command me,” 
replied. One of his first and strongest in- 
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stincta was the mstmet that prompted him 
always to help any woman who might ben 

ofhelp, It wasas natural to him as 
to breathe. ‘The fact that betneea Diana 
Richmond and hmnself there had been rela- 
tuons vot of the pleasantest did but make fim 
more consciously anvious to be of use to her 
if he might. ‘Therefore 1t was that he said 
a0 sincerely, “ Youmay command me. . .. 
Ceal, 1 know, 1s not at home.” 

“No, and if he were it would not matter,” 
Diana replied, “Ceca cannot help me. .. 
No one can help me” 

“If you are tn trouble, and I fear you 
are,” George rephed, turning to look to her 
face again, and speaking with that aathonita 
tive kindness that sits upon some men 40 
naturally, “ perhaps it would comfort you, do 
you some good, even to speak of it. ... 
Don't think [am curious or mqusitive,” 

“T think, nothing of that kind,’ interposed 
Diana, “I must speak of it. I must speak 
of xt all, or go mad, Thus 1s no exagger itron 
My brain hap recled, my consciousness has 
Deen shaken, more than once since last 
night I have been so near the borderland of 
madness that I have taken a book and tued 
to read to sce xf I could still understand the 
speech and meaning of sanc men... I 
know somethtny of these things—of mono 
mania, It has been in the family for gene 
rations-- the tendancy to dwell upon one idea. 
ullno other was possible. ... I do not say 
this to excuse myself, to win your sympathy. 
I say it to explain mysclf, my reason for 
comng here, I do not wish to go mad, 
therefore I would not brood alone over things 
that may make memad.. .. I want you to 
Iisten, that is all Iwant 1 want you to be 
paticet whilst 1, . . whilst I tell you how I 
came to murder the min I loved.” 

‘Mus Richmond paused, They bad been 
walking onward slowly, now she stopped. 
and tumed, loohing into George Kirkoswald’s 
face with conscious, grief filled, carnest cyes 
—eyes that hadno madness in them, though 
he looked for some, hearing the thing she said 
She understood “No,” she went on, “J am 
quite sane. E think I must be saner than 
1 have cver been, stnce EF see my hfe so 
clearly, It has always seemed a confused 
life. I have drifted on in the dark from one 
rock to another. Now it a as if dayhght 
had come, and shown me all I had passed 
over, or as if some one had watched me, 
and then had wnitten my hfe that I might see 
what it had been, I’ see st as clearly as 
that, and the sight —I cannot tell you 
what ats. When I thik of words that face 
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comes, it comes as I saw it yesterday, as 1 

always see it--white, and cold, and 
grand, and dead. You will believe that then 
words have no meanmg.” 

‘They were sul standing there in the soft 
sunshine, Geoige had his hand on his horse’s 
bnidle, and at moments Bevis was impatient 

“Would it not be better sf I were to go 
back with you to Yarrell?” he asked. “You 
are looking tured, It would be wiser of you 
to go home. You shall tell me all there.” 
fully an fd tell you aye Dems said wist- 

/, and turning as if to go to’ the plice 
where she had sit so long the day before. 
“Let me speak here where the end came— 
the end of my deed It may be that he can 
hear 1t may be that he will forgive. All 
night I have been asking him to forgwe. I 
dare ask no other forgivencis till I feel his” 

They had come to the edge of the valley 
on the moor at last, the place where her 
attention had been anested only 2 few hours 
before She could see the stone lymg m the 
sun. There was the litle grassy knoll from 
whence Ae had plucked the Dink tp dansy. 
‘Mass Richmond kept the with 4y 

She sat down at some distance from the 
stone, but she could see it as she sat, and 
her cyes wore drawn there balf against her 
will, while George Jed his horse a few yards 
away and fistened the bridle to the atump of a 
dead thorn-tree. Then he came back and 
sat down on the heather opposite to where 
Wana Richmond was stung, 

She sat silently for awhile. It was difficult 
to begin again, and Geoige was half fearng, 
half hoping, that she might change her m 
The thing she had to say, whatever it might 
be, would undo nothing that had been done. 
Confession s notreparation Yet there were 
things that Miss Richmond might make plan 
af she could do no more, 

‘There was no smile on her face when she 
began speaking egain , the same stricken look 
was there, the same intense earnestness, and 
un her words the samc grave directness 

“You arc very gooil,” she said, looking 
into George’s face “1 have always known 
that, always felt it, sometmes 1 have hated 
you forit. Now I am glad of it, since it 
makes you patient, and sympathetic, and for- 
giving. Just now you are dreading to hear 
what I have to say, and yet you are sitting 
there as if there were nothing you deared 20 
much as to hear me begin at the beginning 
of my life, and tell you every trivial and hate- 
fal detail of st all on to the end. ... The 
end was esterday. 

“I will only go back to the beginning of 
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thet cnd, but that will take me back over 
one-and-twenty years, back to the time when 
1 was a wilful, unthinking, yet mtensely- 
loving woman of seventeen, I had never 
loved till then J have never loved since 
Plays and novels count ita virtue ina Koman 
that she never loves but once, and 1s true to 
‘one love for her whole long lifetime. I may 
claim credit then for one virwe But I was 
tue against my will, I would have loved 
you £I could, But though Nocl Bartholo- 
mew was marned, and though I never saw 
hum, 1 never forgot him, 2 never ceased 
to care for him, and to care passionatcly. 
And somehow I had always the feeling that 
my chance of winning hua was not ended 

* He had never loved me, never cared for 
me, and J have thought somtimes that it 
was his indifference that diew me to love 
tum so wildly, so madly... nec, 1t was 
before 1 knew that he was engaged to Clarice 
Brook, 1 told him here, on this very moor, 
that sf 1 could not have his Jove I should die 
Thad no shame when I said 1, and for that 
Lhave had no shame since... . WL had 
‘been a weak woman instcad of a sirong one, 
T should assuredly have died. 

“T necd say no more ofthat time I need 
not tell that he was kind, and gentle, and 
honourable, and silent, 

“When 1 heard of his wife's death I 
thanked heaven. Then st sccmed to me that 
T might beheve in a special Piovidence, a 
Providence that yet meant good towards me, 

“And once agam I thanked Heasen, it 
was when Noel Uartholomew came to 
Murk-Marishes 1 had been gowing old, 
and my Joohs had begun to fide In one 
week I grew young aga, and, let me say 1, 
more beautdul than I! had ever been. A 
woman does not see when she ts beautitul, 
she feels it 1 fult myself growing beautiful 
age, ‘and I felt myself capabke of growing 


“But the first time Lanct Noe! Bartholo- 
wce—it was mi hy awn house—my he ut 
sank swifil) Hy had loved, and his love 
was not dead Tt would never ce 

* And my lose would never die 

“Instead of dsing, tt Iegan to bye as at 
had never lived by ote. It had always bewn 
a strong love; now it grew ali at onte to 
be a passionat. love, or rather a passionate 
pain, a passionate suftering You will 
wondsr why it wis x0 You will ask younselt 
what there was about Nou Bartholomew to. 
‘win the aftertion of such a one as Iam? If 
you asked me 1 could not answer you. If 1 
said it was hns goodness, you would smile. If 
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I said st was his kindness, you would not 
understand, No man ever does understand, 
and yet it 1s the one thing that a woman can 
never resist—simple, thoughtful, nnwearied, 
and upfaling kindness. 

“ His kindness to me was only a sugges- 
‘thon of what it ght have been af he had loved 
me. That was where the pan was; the sug- 
gestion was so sweet, so haunting, so discon- 
tenting... . And yet I would rather have 
had bis unkindness than the kindness of any 
man I have ever known. 

“And every time I saw him afresh the 
pain grew, and the touble grew, and my love 
grew, it giew to recklessness. More than 
once all but told lum of my love, I did 
tell him, only just not so directly that he had 
fo refuse it in so many words. And yet he 
did refuse 11, and he stung me, maddened 
me by hig coldness, his calmness, his gentle, 
waperturbable apathy. Oh! how it stung 
me, when I was 60 willing to give up all for 
him! Jf he had ashed me J would have 
gone to live uniler that thatched roof, and 
never once have hesitated to do it, And 
yet be would not cven stoop to take anything 
Thad to offer. Ie could not, and 2 saw 
that he, could not, and I grew mote utterly 
rechlcas with cyery week that went by. 

“There are certam days that stind out 
above the othe: days There was the day when 
the stone was tau! io Soulsgnt Bight, I went 
down all gentlness and love and new 
hunulity, and filled with new ycarmings, 
Whin J sax hum there among the crowd my 
heat almost stood still Tor a moment I 
‘was afraid of kim coming to me, afraid to 
hear his voice, aftard to touch his hand. But 
he did not come, he remained sanding aloof, 
talking tofarm-folks and to fivher-fotks, und 
for a long time he was as af I had not beea 
there. ‘Lhen he passed mc raising ins hat as he 
passed, and sending me 2 cold glance that 
sent through me like a shiver, and befoie I 
‘was aware of 1 all my love and geatlencss 
‘was turned to a wild desure to be revenged, to 
ape pain, to have satsfaction of some hind. 
Tt was his coldness, his aloofness, that 
changed me J had boine so much , I was 
beating so wuch then. 

“When I Girst heard that his daughter had 
won yout love—it sas long before that day 
when I met her and you in Bukngg Gill—I 
was Had to the bottom of my heart. 
Now, I thought, he will be alone and lonely, 
now he will tumtome But that died 
24 8000 ag it waa born, and the thought that 
others were happy all round me while I was 
left so miserably unbappy, was a constant 
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}, drvyang me on to do th ngs I had never 
Srended to do It was in that mood ¥ 
wrote that letter to you and im that mood I 
answered you on that day in Soulsgrif Bight 
“T bad another mouve for domg some of 
the things I have done, it his influenced me 
all through — It arove out of the aden that if 
Noel Bartholomin knew me Letter, he could 
not but learn to cire forme more I wanted 
to bring hum to me, to het him ask me tor 
something, some cxphinition, some dvasion 
If L could but bring him oftcner to ms sie 
Jet the errind be what it mght, I should know 
how to make the most of it If hu wsleda 
favour I shoul know how to delay the 
grinting of it, I should know hon to sxld 
at It) [shoul] know how to mile my 
yiel hng effective 
Cinng so much as he did cuc fot his 
daughter, I ful certun thit for her sake 
he would com thit he would desire to 
know all the trath 16 to thit lon, pist en 
yigemunt 2 dul not dieam that you would 
cep silence, or that the stupid wld would 
keep silence J it I have notel thet the 
worlds silences wc often wy nviignint in 
then results as it wildcat cach 
“All the summits I watched for his con 
ig but he never came 1 leat afterwards 
that he had even trken uls imtae of th fiw 
days 1 was absent to come over and tthe 
such shetches as were necdful tor the pictures 
(cal had isked him to punt 
*Trom the dust 1 wa glid about those 
pictures 
* Lam telling vou all—I um tellmg you the 
worst, I am telling you thit Iam 1 woman 
capable of delibuite evil will, I my even 
say that I belictc there 23 m me im mnie 
tendency to wron,, doing rithes thin to ht, 
butamTa¥ evil? =. Sy thit I im not 
T have known huts of inw ud stuf, hous 
‘of relenting, ho ws when I hve been afiad 
of myself, aghast at unexpected results Lcll 
me that Tam not socvilall thiou h so utturly 
beyond hope as I seem to mystif to but? 
Miss Kichmond piused md she Icoked 
into George Kuthoswills face, bat her 
sudden questinn found him unpre arcd 
Be was dismayed and perplexed , wed yet 
his dismay wis hilfpity, belf comp son 
He did not spel but Mis Richmond saw 
the look on his face 1nd went on agi 
“Yes, I was glal from the first moment 
about those commmssions she sad ‘A 
whole series of siy.cstions hung about the 
idea that he was dee sometlung that must 
bring ws into contact of some }ind , the hind 
might be made to depend an my will—or so 
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Thought But 1 never decided on any por 
teular course I ket matters dnitt—only 
ntving them a httle tum thy way or that when. 
the chance cure But nothing happened 1s 
1 expected it would huppen 

“You hnow thit I destroyed Mr Bar 
tholomew’s Ietturs to Cecil? No? 
Wall, Tdid. here were thre of them = 1 
bad the same mote It wis not to ety 
Nod Bartholomew in sn pur. but to bring 
iim to Yaneli—to brn, him ther lore 
He never came 

“ The silence then wis tembk. He was 
silent, and you were silent, ind 1 did not 
huow wort Wis sown, on inywha 1 only 
bcheved that you were ll tojether, Ulin syn 
pathy nfoluity and the thought made me fcel 
veal the only end of my lonchiness and rowery 
would be fever and dehnum 

That wis how I cune to send the pic 
tmcsbreh Cre Li Lnot know till attera ads, 
ind he 4s fur ows but bs tury avuled no 
thnng Let me 81 it now, Cccil has been 
blam ks all dhrough, and he will suffer when 
hel nonsall Buthis sufturing will be nothing 
to minc~-nothing Mine can nevui end 

You know all the rest, ou know that 

n thit diy when yor eune to Yurell to 
lead for your fiend your | la was unsuc 
«e ful You did not know the madacss the 
wertncss, the disappointment that was con 
suming me Haul Ae come =. But 1 
canuot think of it Idare not think of 
tt He will come no more dhat 
UI know Ix willcom namo I cannot 
reahse it 2 have to keep on saying at 
Tshall never see lum iny more 

On that sume day when] wis in that 
sume mood, his diughur came You know 
what hay pened then? 

Yes Growe sul sjciing calmly 
“Yes, Lhnow Do not ket apy thought of 
thit distress you ' 

«No, that will not distress mc—not now,” 
Daina rephed = 1 cw never now hve but 
‘one distress: I only mention tt to tell 
you that then o,,un my motive wis the same 
—to bnng him to Yurcll to hear hita perk, 
and question, ind pleadin iis quetway Dous 
i cunsmil, pitiful mulequate? Ihen you 
do not know yet wit love 1, if aught scem 
smui to you thit cin touch itim any way 

It 45 patiful 1015 invdcquate—it 18 worse 
than these m the lhe of yesterilay But 
temember that yostuday had not then 
oomed > Femembcr that, 1 could not dream 


+ Can you even faintly understand now 
how 1 was driven on from point to pomt, 
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goaded into fighting 4 battle over two paint- 
ings that were precious to me because they 
were his work? Did you really think that I 
eared for the price? The price of the two 
of them was less than the price of the last 
new dress I had from Pans 

“TY came at last to feel that sf I mght not 
have his love I would have his hate = Was I 
passing on to hatred myself? or 1s perverted 
love a worse thing than hatred? Indiffer- 
ence I could not know, nor forgetfulness 

“ At any moment, from first to last, one 
word from him and 1 bid fallen at his fect 
m it, 1 rcmorse, in passionate desire to 
atone for all 1 had done 

“ And now all possibility of atonement 1s 


gone. 

“Have you any pity left for me? Can 
you think of yesterday, of the fate that drew 
me, balf agesnst my will, from my own draw 
ingroom to the top of Langbarugh Moor, 
drew me there, fice to face with the man I 
had loved so passionately, and who lay there 
with his deith warrant in his hand so peaces 
fully—can you think of it, and not prty me, 
knowing that I know thit it was my own 
hand that signed the deed? 

“And yet I do not want your pity, I did not 
come here to wh for that I came to dis 
burden myself of all this, to sec if I might 
breathe more freely when Thu spoken... 
No, 1 do not want your pity . = 1 want 
nothing you cin mve « Yet you might 
forgive me—you might forgive me the lum 
T have done to you Jo fer) that you 
forgave me would ewe my mind a litth= it 
would case me from this pan, and wretched 
‘Ress, and racking muscry a little’ 

Miss Richmond had spoken with cilm: 
ness, ind yet her voice hid betrayed moie of 
the reality of her suffering than her words 
had done. She sit there now, twining her 
hands together with 4 grasp and movement 
that was almost consulsive No doubt of 
the depth of her imisciy entered George's 
nan fora moment His thought was othe: 
wae engaged, 1s 11 could not ful to be, 
indeed, be was so greatly bewildered that he 
could hardly free himself to dectuc that for- 
giveness which wis asked of him 

“OF course,” he replied, “of course, if st 15 
needful for me to say m #0 many words that 
T forgive you any pain you may hive caused 
me, I will say 2t, and, f my add, that I can 
say it all ibe more readily and truly, because 
smce you have spohcn so plamly I cannot 
‘but understand If you had not spoken, I 
confess that comprehension would have been 
difficult, All through I have been puzeled, 
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pained, and now I am pained for you, but 
what can I say to comfort you?” 

“What do prison chaplams say to men 
condemned to die?” 

“] cannot even imagine,” George rephed 
“But it is certam that they must speak 
differently to different men, and it must be 
camer far to speak to such as acknowledge 
thei wrong doing, and are filled with sorrow 
for st. But the comparison was not mine, 
and I do not for a moment accept it There 
1s no analogy whatever. If we were to be 
punished for the consequences of all our errors, 
then were we indeed a miserable race And 
as for this sai, final consequence we speak 
of, I can tell you, for your comfort, that he 
who ts lying there in my house hts known 
tor some time prst thit the end might come 
even as suddenly as it has come. Dr. Armt- 
fi,e hts told me that I did not know st, 
would that Ihadt Iwould that I had but 
known it mysclft” 

“ Supposing that to be so—I do not doubt 
it—supposing his hfe to have been one of 
those that hing on a thread, yet see how the 
thread holds together in c wes where there is 
perce, rnd freedom from anaety and from 
all harwsing things! =. And Nov! Bar 
tholomews first attach happened on that 
moming when the pictures were returned.” 

“T behcve that was the first ” 

“And he has had none since —not til 
yesterday 2” 

“Not to my knowledge’ 

“ Then to my dying hour I shall know 
that the sn ipping of the threid was my 
deed" 


George Kurkoswild was silent a moment 
Wath all possible dese to speik “large, 
divine, and comfortable words,” he knew 
that there could be no diviaity m words that 
were not truthful On the frce of x there 
seemed only too much probabihty that this 
self iccusation of Miss Richmond s did not 
anise from an c\aggcrated view of the matter. 
‘And yet who could say?” 

“« Teas smpossible to say,” he answered, “1 
know that esen the uncertainty must be a 
most turnble thmg to you, and I would that I 
might assure you that nothing that you have 
done could have had anything to do with the 
failure of his health , but you perceive I cin 
not do that I can only say that no man or 
‘woman may foresee the result of the smallest 
and most trivial seemmg achon A spoken 
won, a sentence in a letter, may have con- 
sequences We cannot even dream of Our 
oen acts pass beyond our own control, and 
take on a separate existence, and how far our 
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responsibilty may extend we cannot tell. 
‘We may blame ourselves for things of which 
the very angels hold us mnocent Where 
we know we are not innocent, we need not, 
thank Heaven! sik to despair. ‘The sacri 
fices of God are x broken spint, and no spit 
was ever yet broken by the weight of what 
was counted as but venial sim. A great fill, 
or what seems such to us, is very often the 
beginning of any real spintual nsing ” 

An almost imperceptible light moved like 
a flash across Miss-Richmond’s face. as George 
Kurkoswald said the last sentence 

“You think that?” she sud =“ You can 
say that though you are thmking of me?” 

“Yes,” George replied, looking up with 
the consciousness of the weight of the mo 
ment m his eyes. “ Yes, 1 can say thit 
‘Will you let me sy moie— will you let 
me sty that I think your whole nature has 
necded some such powerful and determining 
influence as this? Hitherto thete hes buen 
‘RO criss in your hife, nothing to awiken, to 
test your powers, nothing to bnng you fice 
to face with the stein rcahties of existence 
+ «+ Your expeuence has been all of one 
hand, and theretore it 18 all te marc hhely 
that this sudden and trying ciltmty will, in 
the end, make for your peace ” 

Miss Richmond sit in silence for another 
minute or two, then she rose to her fict, 
and stood lookmg out with eycs that wee 
slowly filling with tears toward the spot 
where the dark figure had lam but yesterday 

“Thank you," she sud at last, holding 
out her hand as she spoke“ [hank you 

Tf it all comes back agam—it it 1 
more than I can bear, will you Ict me writ, ?* 

“T shall be glad if you will write,” George 
rephed, remembaing ‘all the loneliness ind 
desolateness of her hfe “11 you will let me, 
T shall be glad to be your fnend so long as 
you may need my friendliness” 

‘They parted then, Miss Richmond pre 
ferring to walk Lach over the moor alone 
‘All the way the hot tears were dropping over 
her face, all the way the soothing words were 
nnging through her brain, all the way thit 
seed-germ of higher hop. was fallmg more 
deeply into the ground prepared for it As 
yet it was no more than that, 2 timmy germ 
that might grow, and unfold, and make for 


CHAPTER LXVItl,—1HE DAY $0 PLACID IN, 
175 GOING. 
‘Tuy had done all that might be done to 


make the stately yet shabby room seemly for 
the august Presence which had entered there. 
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Jael, and the women who helped her, were 
of such as hand on the old traditions, and 
nothmg was neglected. The crimson’ dra- 
penes of the room were 1eplaced by white, 
winte covetlets were folded in conventional 
ways, the toilet glacs was shrouded im fine 
white Imen ‘Lhe flowers that George Kirk- 
oswald had procured with such difhculty 
were disposed everywhert. He had arranged 
these himself, feelmg a very agony of regret 
that this s nall service of love should be the 
last. If he might only hve known 1 

When he sw the carnage coming, bring- 
ing Canon Gibnicl and Genevieve trom the 
Rectory, George went out resolutely to the 
greenhouss at the bottom of the girden 
No sight ot sound of him should disturb 
her, ind as he went he thanked God ear 
nistly that she was not alone 

Cimon Gabnel went into the room where 
Noci Bartholomew was lying , he went fil 
leaving Genevieve without the door for 
moment o two, then he led her there to 
the side of the bed, and they knelt toyether 
for awhile = Gencvieve ww culm, but the 
strcogth to look on the de ul face was not yet 
hers She was alone whcn the strength came 

Jhough the white curtuns were drawn the 
room was yet filled with hght, a soft, reverent, 
pure white hight that helped to beautuly every 
thing it fell upon. 

The fice of Noel Bartholomew needed no 
adventitious aid It was as a scalptor's 
drcam of all that mght be grand or great in 
humant 








ty 

It has been said that at 1s not tll after 
death that the real chameter of a man 15 
made visible in the countenance, not till 
thit low stnfe which makes the mind little 
for th moment is over. All that his been 
best in aman 1 confirmed, attested , all that 
has been less than the best 15 done vay. 

When Death has Ld “his sovereign, 
soothing hand ' upon the fcntures he leaves 
there a royal seremty of aspect. It ia as if 
he sad, “ Lhough you knew it not, this man 
was noble, and had 4 noble power All 
that life darkened, I, Death, make visible to 


your eyes.” 

Not yet bac Genevieve Bartholomew shed 
any tear In this first moment she shed 
none his seemed no place for tears. Her 
first thought was, “Is this my father? Can 
he look so?” 

or some time she stood there with clasped. 
hands and bowed head, not thinking, not 


praying, only looking mto that still, and 
Gali, and noble face, , 
The scent of the whste violets that were 
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strewn about the pillow, of the great nch 
‘spires of white hyacinth that were every 
where came to her like part of that which 
filled the room, that grand, great presence 
that was yct beautiful, thar sas wholly 
peacefal 

Outside m the sunny ar the birds were 
chirping and singing, that w1 the only 
sound and it was the sound that the sleepmg 
man had loved above all others, the sound 
that more than any had made him to be 
“1 love with exseful Diath = It was as if 
she could sull hear him saying 


ON pet nen wmetritole 
Joe wom oth wo logtin | pan 


Even so he had ceased to 1, not upon 
the dark mi imght, but upon the stil sunny 
Sunday mornu g at a time, and ima y face 
where onc lower thin he mght hase ben 
moved to desir to cease to be 

It was not ull the thought came to her 
that she mupht not remain there much longo 
that any choid of gric! was struck She ucit 
again then hnechng so that sku could se 
the face Must T letve you iy fathur? 
she said, speaking with white quivenny hy s 
* Must 1 leave you, not to sce you any more? 

And you have not spol cn tonic 
mot onc. T want to heir you speak 
agun my fither but once gun She spoke 
softly and 15 she 5) ohe, her yous changed 
Pie rok at, the sluw hot tears began to 
[al 

For 1 Jong time she knelt there and the 
passion of weepin, hid its wry weeping, 
which heals the he itt» Lrunses a such inj sic 
Nous iy. In} with such efiectseness that 
the worst ginf is never the sim 12m as 
when it was diy and hard and tculess 

Genevieres some w had never been bud. 
there was na hrudness an her nature and 
his loss Ws nat af 1 hin | to tiwg haidncss 
Neither wes tlre fu of any bind ror any 
duh drevi of the silent Jind wb her ber 
father hil gone 

1k. stemmed very near to Ter ws she} pelt 
there lie tmowle | ¢ thee you cany wort 
sour hand anf touch the fue thiti so close 
to your if you wal ts meompatitle with the 
iier that he whom you my touch cannot 
Terr you, or know of your existence 

Is there not alwys the uler that those 
who hase but just gone cannot yet have 
Bone very fu? 

Other thoughts came, othe: questions 
othe: deses suck as my not be wutten , 
then at last the moment of parting came = It 
aught hue been tenubl, , bug that yearning 
achmg sadness had no terror in it Lhe sting 
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of death had been taken away, the victonous 
grave was as the open gate of heaven 

‘The day when they lasd him im his grave 
‘was a grcy, quiet, sombre day The sun did 
not shine poe it wee men pale that 
tmaorning , ms! ropped a few quiet 
tears, and her deep drawn sighs came shiver 
ing downward from the moor, stining the 
leafless boughs to 2 mournful movement that 
was like 2 gesture of sympathetic sadness 

‘Noel Bartholomew s grave had been made 
by the side of the one that hid been made 
only 3 fw short weeks beiore = He will be 
glil to have it 30, Gencvieve said when the 
Canon told her‘ And I shall be ghd” 
lhe affcchonate fnendshp that had been 
between the two who slept there came bach 
to her with a new significance Death, darh 
death, th ows new hight upon many things 

When alt was over, when the diopping 
mould bad fillen upon th coflin i, surcly 
the most agonising sound this earth can hive 
for human ears, then a un sorrow would 
have her own wild will and way, and Canon 
Gabnel wis too wise > try to stop the flaw 
ang of teats so nalut il © certuin to cnd in 2 
more Head Kuch ress For tatile his 
est did ab she would [1 she piefarie to 
« alone he understood witheut 1 word 
she cared to go to him in his study then she 
hocw tht he ws gli to have ha thue, 
So two days went by ma quit thet was as 
prccious as at ws needtul 

On the third day ther cure a sound to 
Licak the quiet [he Li, git sat the bottom 
of the tune weie thrown oj cn, ac inte 
with a u of horses dished ana ather gy ind), 
an} om 1 very few ounutes Canon Gbuel 
came to prepue Genevieve for 1 visit 

Cam you sec 1 frend, dear? the old 
man ikid A fntnd, who his come a 
Tong wry to sve you Shc only got my 
latter yoster dry morning” 

“Ita Mrs Wintutordt Gencvieve sud, 
speaking with moie of bf ant ererness 
thin she had shown about tnything yet, und. 
the mat moment a little shy tmid white 
baned lidy was shown m her blich sith 
dress rustling her black berds ind fiinges 
glittunng and temblin, 1 be rushed for 
ward to be folded mi Genevives fivid 
embiice 

"My chili! shy exclimed, mv own 
child whom God has given me trice over! * 
Thit ws al that could be sut im that first 
moment Teus silenced the words that might 
s hee the hich had been 

Presently carnage, whicl 
tured at Muhct Studley, as sent round to 
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fle Richmond Arms , and rooms were taken 
there for Mis Wanterford and her maid for 
orenight The betlelady meant to do thmg. 
vary quickly, wisely thinking that since they 
must be punfal things, the sooner the pun 
was overgot the better She was not long m 
perceiving that Genevieve hid had no plans, 
and thought of none, so thit her own did 
not meet with prepwed non §=«Sht 
spoke from the begimnmny as if no opposition 
were possible or likely, and mdeed what 
oppontion could hive been made? If Gene 
vieve had thought of the nritter at at she 
would hive said to herself, “1 have no home 
Thave no moncy and 1 hue no tient thit 
‘would bing me brerd,” md 0 thmbking she 
naght for hcr own convenience, or 1ather tor 
hur lifes continuance, have becn glid to 
accept such t home 18 that cpen to her at 
Havilands fortunately both for herself and 
Mrs Wontuiort these theajhts had not 
come yet Genevicre only knew thit her 
godmother, wha hid been vury dear to her 
teal mother ws the one friend to whom she 
could have yicldcd herselt in this complete 
and pusive wy No thought of depen 

dunce ciossed her mind becuse she Inew 
that it coutd never cross the mind of Mrs 

Wintertord = Lrue affection, true fncndship 
knows nothing of bencfits conferred or re 

ceived «Lhe mutual give and ti'e, where 
hearts are 1ir,¢ enou.h for giving ind taking 
4s not a thing to be counted up an I entered 
in @ notebook You shall do 1 thousind 
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arost had menboncd to Canon Gabriel as 
well us to lus daughter, Ins intention about 
the dis; ‘ot his works 
All this wrs arrangedin that first evening , 
and then the Canon disclosed to Mra Win 
terford, is gently 18 he couli all that he 
knew of George Kukownads love for Gene 
vice That was how he spoke of it be 
cus thit #15 the side of the matter that he 
knew most tbout 
‘Lou do not spesh 25 if tne engagement 
were tdefnite one? Mrs Winterfuid saul, 
trying to hide the sudden sinking of heart 
that the news caused her And, indeed, if 
ay becn, I think I should have hart 
at 
“Tim sure vou would have heard of it, 
the Cimon sud they were sitting together 
6 his bool lined study Lhe tth white- 
ure 11 Is with her wink cap and glistenn, 
fimges sit by the fn. fooking mto the 
Canons wotn gentle fincly fmowcd face, 
histenin, to bis pure musical vou e with ap 
Preciition of its music “IT am sun you 
woul! hive becn told at onee, he sad 
And Ith ok U shoukl hive bua toll too 
Tut there bas buen yam md some inistike, 
son mystery Tony guens ity mature ant 
therlore 1 my rot sperk of at 1 think at 
% ut aw en, but events hive come too 
ym ly one 2ftur another to permit of any 
te wl open cleanin, up of things Now, 
of cour, it is imy osotble that there can 
be ‘anything definite sud for some tune to 


hindncssts to your fiiend, und cvesy one of come 


them he shall forget but he shall never 
forget the atmosphere of love for him that 
wis about you and with you, making jour 
matcnil kriness so ulterly a secondary 
thu He saw that you coul | not help your 
Tavish gage and therelore the guts them 
sclves were nol impressive The impressive 
thing wis the love thrt ws all the while be 
hind If that love be wanting your kindest 
deed shall ttn to gull and worrmsood in your 
own heart ind in his, miy at shall be worse 
than the wormwood and the gall—these arc 
‘bitter, but not deadly 

Ay for as possible Mrs Winterford ma le 
her arrangements with the Canons aul al ne 
He was to see Mus Cravun, to wk her to 
take Keturah until another plice could be 
found for her to pay ought thit might be 
py to Cngige some one to pack up ail 
that had belonged to Nou Bartholomew and 
to his daughtcr, and sce thit the packages 
were forwarded to Haviland: Lhe pictures 
and the furniture of the studio were to Le 
seat to Meyer and Calanson’s Lhe dead 


You think the affectton 15 mutual? 
Inte Indy asked 
Or that Fam ccrttin was the reply, and 
many thou,hts were behind the old many 
words ashe spake {2 am quite certun 
tht ats mata wd Loam quite certun 
that on both sidcs it» very groau Mr 
Kuthoswald hrs been il] but hess butter now, 
and sine Genevieve has becn here he bas 
come down fiom Usselby eich morning and 
ach escrny, to mike inguincs He will 
come ign lomyht wl T must ce him for 
1. moment twill be a} unful moment 
at T must tell bum that Genevicve 1 ILaving 
us to morrow 
I think she would not wish to see him 
Just now, Mrs Winicrford sad, spealung 
tumndly, as it not quite sure 
* Most cetlunly she would not,’ the Canon 
sul decisively, she probably cou) not 
1 have not mentioned his name to her at ul 
And he is very good, patient with a 
dup, strong prtience that touches ine, greatly" 


the 
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‘The events of the past few days had told 
more considerably upon George Kirkosnald’s 
newly-recovered strength than he was ready 
to admt, but admision was forced upon 
bum at last. Dr Armitage, meeting him on 
ys way down from Usselby to the Rectory 
that same evening, insted upon his gomg 
back again, and the next mormng found 
him, to say the least of it, willing to rest. 
He would go down to Thurkeld Abbas when 
evening came again 

Tt was a very wild cvening, wild and cold 
and strange. All day the sky had been swept 
by great gloomy masses of cloud, the tem- 
perature had gone down rapidly, the wind had 
come in fitful gusts. ‘Then it had ceased, and 
a thick, damp, chilling snow fog had crept w 
from the north-cast, covering all the 
Te hung lke a great yellow pill as George 
went down fron: Umelhy m the late afte 
noon. Fe could not wc the church tower 
the tops of thc houses disclosed themselves 
to him slowly, one by onc, as he rode up the 
village strect. He left his horse at the 
Ruchmond Arms this evening, which he had 
not done before He harilly knew why he 
did it now. Was there any vague hope im 
him that Genevieve mmght see lim for a 
minute or two? Suely she could trust him 
not to speak of aught that might not yct be 
spoken of | He had just destroyed that etter 
which he hed witten ten days ago, he had 
pet it into the fire without breaking the seal, 

ving the very genetul feeling that ones own 
letters are seldom pleasant rexding. . 
‘What unpleasant things time can make of 
some of them! 

So, with a httle fluttunng about Ins heut, 
he went up to the Reciory If he might but 
just see her, but yust hold her hand, and look 
Into her vyes for one moment he would ash 
no more. ihe wis something that was 
almost a smile about his mouth as he 
shook hands with € mon Gabtel, but the 
Canon did not respond to that buoyant and 
rather hopeful glance, Instead he said at 
once s— 

“T have some news that will surprise you, 
and not agreeably 1 am afiaid., But sit 
down, .. . There 1s nothing very sad about 
It m one sense” 

a concerns Miss Batholomew? Is she 


"No, 1 am thankful to say She seemed 
better than I had hoped this moming. 
Fragile as she looks, she is very strong. But 
at will be better to tcl] you all at once. Mrs. 
‘Wrterford, her fnend and godmother, came 
yesterday ; and this mornmg ahe went away 
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again, taking Genevieve with her. They 
have gone direct to Havilands.” 

For a considerable tme George Kirkos- 
wald made no reply. He sat looking into 
the fire, a quick dash of sleety snow came 
‘beating with a sudden spitefulness upon the 
window-pane. The study was growing dark, 

“ Havilands 1s near to Dorking, I thnk?” 
he remarked presently. 

“Yes, somewhere between Dorking and 
Leatherhead. It a a very lovely place, I 
beheve.” 

“ And what 1s Mrs, Winterford like?" 

“She 1s like a good, charming, motherly 
hitle lady, nearly sixty years of age, I should 
say,” the Canon replied. “Her love for 
Genevieve 1s beautiful to see, 1t 18 90 tender, 
so almost deferential, and yet so wise. To 
have seen her 1s to find 2 load gone from 
my heart .. . I wish much that you mht 
have seen her too!” 

“Y shall see her before long,” said George 
resolutcly, nsing to his feet as he spoke, and 
smoothing out the contractions that had 
gathered about his forehead. He could per- 
cetve already that this thing that was cansing 
him such great and unexpected disappoint- 
ment was the best thing possible for her he 
loved Love 15 worth nothing that cannot 
acquiesce in the good of the one beloved, 
even though that goou he outside of him and 
all bis effort, all his cognisance, 

Yut st was a lonely gomg back for him. 
Tic fut that he bud never been glad enough 
that Genevieve had been so near, He could 
not picture her m that new and unknown 
home, with that new and unknown fnend 
whose Jove and opportunities for showing 
love secmed to defttud him somewhat. He 
would hive to live m the future while the 
slow diys were passing now, but he could 
not look cheerfully into the days to be with 
that clnll piercing gust commg round him in 
the darkncss, dashing the snow into his face, 
and half-bhnding him = That bref bright 
February sprng which comes s0 often mn this 
stiange chmate of oms was at anend. It 
had given piace to that second winter which, 
asa tule, proves to be a worse winter than 
the first 


CHAPTER LXIX.—THE DRIFIING SNOW UPON 
LANUBAKUGH MOOR, 


Az the year that cry that was for ever 
upon old Joseph Craven's lips had no mean- 
‘wig—none but that tragic meaning which was 
connected with 2t when it first broke from his 
lips. Now once more it came mournfully 
and appositely,— 
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“The snaw's allus dnftin’ ower Lang- 
Moor!" 

Fos three days it had been dofting. The 
land lay white and still under « lowering, 
threatening mow-cloud of dark digo blue It 
waa sky that 18 indescnbable in ats effect, 
and that effect 1s haghtened by the unbroken 


biteness that lies everywhere underneath it. mal food 


‘Has any artist evet given us 115 mysticity, its 
strange gloom, its omimousness ? 

It 1s, of course, only visible between the 
showeis. When the snow 15 actually filling 
there 13 nothing but the thick whitencss, 
which 1s dushy yellow if you look upwaid, or 
towards nightfall dusky grey. ‘Ibere 1s hudly 
a more mournful time than the twilzht that 
1s darkenéd by thick, fast falling snow. 

It 1s mournful enough m towns and wil- 
lage, but of you would know at at its worst 
you must seek out some Ione hous on the 
‘edge of a Yorhshne moor, accesuble only 
by bad roads, and some milcs distant fiom 
the necessanes of hfe. ‘Lo add to you ap- 
preciation of the momunt, you should be 
responsible for the well-baing of the house 
hold, and your means should be of the nar 
rowest, #0 a8 to preclude your having hit 
stores of anything in readincss for such a 
catastrophe as hes within the mcaning of the 
simple words “snowed up.” 

vor Dorothy Craven was feclng as if 
every flake was falling upon hi heart with 
anything but snow-hke ugtnen Lhe winter 
altogether had been a dark time for her ‘Lhe 
‘bad harvest had proved in the event to be very 
bad. ‘The downward trend of things had be 
come more marked than ever since the thiash 
ang out of the scant spoiled com, which hud 
been pronounced to be unfit for human food. 
Dorothy knew that it was unfit—the blach, 
heavy, moist loaf on her own table was proot 
enough of that Len when she had she 
a sack of good foreign flour to mix with her 
own, the product was hardly catable. Yct Miss 
Craven ate of 1t daily, with many a sail and 
secret wonder as to the ways of an insciutable 
Providence 

This was not the worst Tlack broad was 
bad, but unpaid rent was worse, and now a 
whole year’s rent was owing, at May day at 
would be a year and e-half, . . . Jt was vury 
certain that the coming May would sce the 
end of things at Hunsgarth Haggs 

If a last straw had been needed surcly it 
had come im the shape of this Inte snow 
storm. ‘The few sbecp that were left were 
huddled together m the frozen stackyard, 
the cattle were housed, and were feeding on 
the black, worthless hay. It was no wonder 
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that the little milk that the cons gave nas 
blue and thin, and that it had no cream to 
Fy of Tt was only m keeping with all 
rest. ‘The very fowls were not laying. 
Lor weeks past there had been no farm pro- 
duce of any Lind to be taken to Thurkeld 
Abbas, to exchange for mocenes or for am- 
Kot over a week now the daily 
dinner for Misy Craven, her father and 
mother, and the one {arm lad, had consisted 
mainly of a pigeon or tno shot by Hanson 
as they clustered together on the snow- 
covered remains of the last hay stuck 

Mr, Cradas was not unaware of this stite 
of things, he, w1s mindful to keep hunself as 
much ahve tu it as was possible, Dorothy 
told bim nothing that she could help telling , 
but, as he was in the habit of saying to hm. 
self, “If I ss a bit deat, I isn't bind yet,” 
and, indeed, though love may blind the eyes, 
ds it ts said to do, assurcdly it docs but give 
double secing power to the heart : 

Ishmael Cindas siw a gieat deal moe 
thin he wishcd to see, and the sight made 
his beat ache more than Miss Craven 
amigined. And she had not permitted him 
to sperh of his hewt whe of late. Some time 
ago she had forbrldca all protestation He 
nmught come to the house if he chose, or he 
might choose not to come, bit if he came 
hemast be silent about the one wish and 
desire that was left to hinw 

He had not been obedient, The thing 
‘ws always present with him, and it could 
not be but that it should declare its con- 
tunued caistence in one way or another If 
he might not pleat openly, he could take 
cate that no chance of inserting a hint was 
ever lost ic dud not mind Doiotby’s 
glioccs. Another man might have found 
them deterrent and forbidding, but Mr. Cradas 
Anew her well enough and loved her well 
enough to due to brave any number of them. 
Lo him they were but a proof that be was 
nut indifferent to her. 

He had not been up at Hunsgarth Haggs 
since the snow storm st in ‘The last time 
Miss Craven bul sccn lium had beun an the 
churchyud at Lhurkuld Abbas on the day 
when Noel Bartholomew had been laid there 
to rest. Ihe cyes had met then through 
teas and sorrow, and it was but natural 
that each should see m the face of the other 
an exprossion of sympathetic kindness that 
‘was not too common there. 

More than once during those days of dearth 
and darkness Mus Craven had remembered 
the look on Ishmael Crudas’s face as he 
stood with his bared head in the churchyard 
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listening to the solemn yet grandly beauteful 
words that were being said... . If she 
never ically forgiven him for the sm of his 
youth until that moment, assuredly she for- 
gave him then. 

When she went home there was a new 
peace in her heart—that deep peace which 
comes when 2 long struggle 18 at an end, 
No thought of what “the country swe” 
would say troubled her now, nor dic she set 
herself to think how she should mike known 
to Ishmael Crutlas that there was change in 
her, He would perceive 1 quickly cnough 
when he came. elf he did not perceive it 
quickly, then let Ing peception awaken 
slowly, it would be all the sic For two 
‘or thrce days he was conscious only of this 
—the fht was over. 

That was nearly a weck ago, and he had 
not come Miss Craven could hirdly remem 
bet the ume when a week had passed without 
a visit from {shmaci Crudas. She knew welt 
echough that 1 was not the weathcr that pre 
vented his coming — Was he ill—lying down 
there in that wide, loncly house by the sea, 
clits, with no onc to tend or carc for him? 
Had he gone from home? Had any acer 
dent happened to him? 

This was the fast nme for miiny years that 
she had needed to hiv any anvicty about: 
Jum, and amity sldom docs aught toward 
Teskcring @ worn tn 5 aliccuion "my a love 
hay been first discovered to its posscssor 1a a. 
tune of wating and droid 

And sull the dark, wild gusts sucpt over 
the moor, laden with the thick driftins snow 
Aho hedges and the low stone wills that 
were about the farm were not to be dis 
ced, the stillness grew more and more 
yntense. it was almost appalling, ‘Lhe very 
bhickbad upon the caves seemed afrud of 
hr own short, plamuve note, and only piped 
at rate intervals, A halffroxn robin and 
two starlings went 2 doors bokily, and sat 
am panting silence whucse: they were allowed 
to vit, 

And all the while, day by day and hour | 
by hour, old Joseph Craven, walking up and 
down over the sanded floor, uttucd his 
melancholy burden, + iryimg it, turning it, yet 
icaving 11 always the same — 

“Yor cver, for ever, for ever, the white 
snaw dnits upon Lan, buugh Moor!" 

Dorothy made no attempt to hinder the 
words that weaned her so. She sat by her 
mothers side knitting quickly, almost ex 
cateclly, as af the mere mechanical movement 
of her bands was a ncesuity of her exstence 
‘Lheie was nothmg else to be done, She 
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could not see to do anything clse. The 


had snow had frozen thickly upon the window- 


pane, filling the house with gloom , the wind 
‘was muttering heavily round the farm, the 
snow came down the wide chimncy, hisang 
upon the fire as it fell, If thure had been 
‘no poverty, no lack of aught, no sadness, no 
dread, that snonstonm would still have been 
a wearying and gloomy thing. 

The twilight was adding sts gloom to the 
other glooms now, yet Dorothy did not put 
her knitting away.” Ihe clock tucked stow ly, 
the fre burned dumly, her father still walked 
up and down from the dresser to the door, 
‘shill kept on uttering the words that seemed 
filled afresh with sad meanings. 

At last, quite suddenly, the gold man 
stopped. He was clos to the window, 

“Whisht'” he said, m a strange, awe- 
struck whisper. “Whisbt, Dollyt'. .. 
Whats he smgin’ for? What’ he singin’ oot 
there for, where the snaw's dnftin’? It's 
allay dufin’ ow Langbarugh Moor!” 

Dorothy Craven was not a weak woman, 
not impresunibk, yet she fult that the 
colour ficd from her tage It was her father’s 
stange iwinnc that moved dir more than 
aught he snd 

“Who 5 singing?” she said, putting her 
Anittmg town, and gomg up to her father ay 
he stov} there in the atutude of one who 
listens intently. 

Wihers singin ?’ the old man sad, with 
asimle “Whya hssen tv her! She pre 
tends she disu thn Ishimal Crudds’s voice 
«  « Heashen, thea! heathen! Wheat at 
sings yon sang ?— 


My ob Ym sick Tm very a 
Aan he norbaer ated 


Tor a moinent Dorothy felt famt, yet m+ 
consciously she was impelled to listin here 
self Hut she could hear no sound save the 
sound of the wuthering wind, and the dnivmg 
snow, and the hissing iain that was upon the 
wide hearthstone, 

Donbtlss this v1 a new fancy of her 
father’s weakened biain, yet she knew that 
he was not given to new fancics, and there 
‘nas that in Ins manner that compelled more 
than her attention. 

“Lies oot yonder,” the old man went on, 
witha new keen sparkle m his faded eyes, and 
a small spot of burning colour commg into 
either check “Ishmal’s oot yonder, ower 
by Haverah Mere... But what's be in” 
for?—what sud he staay there nog th’ 
drfun’ snaw for, the snaw that for 
exer upon Langbaragh Moor ?” 

‘With a quiver on her hp Dorothy went 
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out to the door that opened upon the stack- 

The snow was falling less heavily; 
there was a lund gleam of light up over the 
edge of the white moorland, But the only 
sound she heard was the sound of the milk 
streaming into Hanson’s pail in the cow-house 
close at hand, and the pitiful bleating of the 
sheep huddled together under the stable-nall 
‘The wand was lulled for a moment, 

Her father came out to her as she stood 
there, “Ya can hear him noo, Dorothy ? 
ya can heat lim noo?” the old man saxt cr- 
citedly. “He's up yonder, over by the 
mere, Yacan hear hun singin’, Hewthen, 
then! hearken !"— 


“Oh only, slowly, risa abe 
wl re hew uly 





‘Young min, Chink yore dyin??? 

Was she dreaming? Was it not impos 
sible that the sound of a man's voce shoukl 
reach from the road that crossed the moor to 
Hunsgarth Tags? ‘The distunce ws sud 
to be nearer two miles than one — Surely it 
was impossililc! And yct—yet, if she had 
ever heard Jshmac Crudas singnig 


then assuredly she head lum now 

She did not stop to think. Thue was an 
old plaidytl shaw! lying folded on a char 
which sho threw round her as she went out 
“Tansont” she cucd, as she rushed past 
the opcn door of the cow house, “ Hanson! 
follow nie" 

Aad Hanson followed her, out through 
the stackyaid-gate into the deep drift that 


was lying there in the upland pathway. The 
snow Was banler than xt had been, yet they 
sank at alnfost every step. Fortunately, the 


wind was npt just then in its gustrest mood, 
and the snowwas only filling hghtly, sottly, 
in the gatheung twilight. But though things 
‘wee 30 favourable, it was a whole long hou: 
before they stood by the edge of the tiny 
moorland lake known as Havelah Merc. 

Dorothy had not spoken, nor had she 
heard any sound to guide her on her way, 
‘That one hne of the song that she had heard 
before she left the house was singing mm her 
ears still , it had certamly come, as her father 
had said, from that quarter of the moor where 
the mere was ; and thou.h it must have come 
against the wind, the seeming absurdity of 
her proceeding never struck hor, 

She had said to heiself in the beginning 
that she would go as fat as the mere if that 
were possible, and now ehe stood by the 
cxge of the ban that enclosed it on three 

Tt was frozen, the snow was lying 
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smoothly upon i, higher at one end than 
the other apparently, but she could not see 
quite across to the other side, And yet at 
was not a duh night. Though it was long 
past the how of sunset, and the moon had 
not yet risen, a hght seemed to stuhe uprard. 
trom the great unlevel plam of snow, 

Hanson was by her sik, wondering, 
breathless, halfangry, wholly clulled, What 
could be his mistress’s motive for such a wild. 
Nagary as this? He could only hope from 
the bottom of his heart that compunation 
would be mde to hum in a supper thit 
should not const of " pigeon broth." 

‘Mass Craven had stopped on the noithem 
edge of the mere. ‘Lhere was no sound, no 
sign, If there had been any footmake it 
‘ab too dark to dieccin them. 

Should she cry Woud? Shovkd she make 
known her presence there, so that, af any 
wandeer wete falling into that slecp which 
1 the shep of death he might be roused to 
effort? er ps patted to make some 
sound, bit none came. She was neiveless, 

etkss. If she had had any hope it had 
fost ate spumg. 

So she stood on the wild, snow-covered 
moon. ‘The wind was Lesuning to rise 
agun ha shawl fluttered past her 

he was growing cold and chill since her 
puipove had begun to tall. 

Abken suddenly, a» she stood thete, a shrill 
sound broke pon the might, it seemed close 
at hend in the darkness when it began. 
Dorothy tumed, stifling a sob that arose lest 
itshould prevent herheatmy Whencc eaactly 
did st come? It scemed iarther away al 
ready, She clasped her hands passionately 
together as she slood with the snow-flakes 
dutty mto her face In hea cars the words 
were shuthng — 





* She hadna eyne a morte bat tes 
‘Wher cit We ard tte devd boll smi, 
And cary |e ry 


te fe cI ae 
Teened | Wet Hai bara Allan 

“Wace, indecd she saut to herself, as she 
went flying over the frozen snow. Thete was 
no sound now to gmde ha. For some 
minutes she went wandenng on am the 
gusty darkness, now stopping for a moment, 
now stumbling, and ring again and hurrymg 
on. ‘Lhen, a,ain, there cae a sign; again 
the shnil vous toe on the wind, crying 
only — 

+ Wea to Barkara Aliant 

She reached the spot from whence the 
sound had come at Inst. it was no delu- 
sion, no false voice sent to lure her to her 
destruction, as she had imagined more than 


once it might be. There, in the drifted, 

snow @ man had fallen by the side 
of a fallen horse, and the man was Ishmael 
Crudas. 

The horse was dead; some servure had 
come upon him, and the snows of Lang- 
‘barugh Moor were making for him a grave. 

His master was lying there with Ins head 
upon the flank of the dappled grey that had 
been to hin as a friend. 1t was domg him 
service still, being protection from both wind 
and snow. At the moment when Dorothy 
Craven reached the spot Ishmacl Crudas 
slept, but his sleep was the sleep that comes 
between the delirious moments of high fever 

He awoke to her voice, to her touch, when 
she dashed away the snow that was gathering 
about hum, but be had no power to rouse 
Iumself If he opencd his cycs she could 
not see, but when he spoke, om mthcr sang, 
faintly and out of tune, she heard all too 
planly — 


“itsch Emack Pmy 
‘An wet fur Madar 





n 
Tale 





“ But ‘Barbara Allan’ is here,” Dovothy 
sud, “Orit itis not ‘Birbrra Allin, at 1s 
Dorothy Craven, and 1 guess one wall do 
a wall as the other just now.” 

But the prostrate man did not understand, 
1. was some time before he was able to nse 
to his fect and go. Mass Craven supported 
Tum on one side, Hanson on the other, and 
that weary way from Havurah Mere to Huns 
gauh Hoggs will never be forgottcn by any 
‘onc of those thice who travelled over it thit 
wild February mghl, he moon was up by 
the time they reached the brow of the moor, 
Tt hung like a golden lamp in a fast changing 
world of grey and golden cloud. At times it 
‘Was obscured altogether, and the three wont 
on less bravely, ihe clock wis stirking ton 
whin they entered the kitchen of dat lone 
uplind farm 

“Lh! but I was reeght then,” the old 
fw sud, with a new and berutiful hoht 
Spreading over his worn fice as thy went 
mm. “Lh? bat Twas reeght ‘lus you that 
way singin’ upon Langbuuyh Moos, then! 
I sad you were singin’ there, though the 
snaw wat drifin’ ... 1’ snaw’s allus diiftin’ 
owcr Langbarugh Moor '* 


GHALITR INA —“1RESH AS JHE WILDING 
ML IGL-KOSE CUP” 

Wnt wt not be nfreshing to find that the 
scene has changed with apparent rapidity — 
that Murk-Marishes with ite barren and 
Profitless farms, Langbarugh Moor with its 
dnfung sows, Soubgnf Bight with :ts homely 
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fisher-folk, have all had to give place to the 
summer sunshine of the south, to civilisation, 
to all the softness of a nich pastoral beauty? 
‘The house at Havilands stands in a hollow 
between wood-crowned hills —-round-topped 
gently-curving hulls, disclosing no bare nven 
craggy, no masses of stenle sandstone. It 1s 
very truly one of those “places of nestling 
green for poets made." For a moment, 
looking down on a June day nto the hollow, 
you see nothing but that soft, feathery, way- 
‘ing green that makes the beautiful distinctive- 
‘ness of early summer. Presently you perceive 
some clusters of twisted Tudor chimneys, 
then a low red gable, and a little farther on 
an opening betwcen the trees discloses to you 
a flower filled garden, a mossy arbour or two, 
a grat fish pond where white and yellow 
Water liltes floi, and whery tall amber tinted 
Inscs stand in thick clusters, The sloping 
banks of the pond aic covered with flowers 


of every huc 

Alicady George Kirkoswald was beginning 
to think that he had aoe an ee 
presummg to enter this earthly hse 
umnyited and unannounced. Yet the plan 


had hid an uresisuble attracuon for him 
Deforchand, and when all was said, he was 
but intending to make a call. Surely any 
fiend of Miss Bartholomew's might venture 
to call to sce her in the house where she had 
made her home 

‘Only a very fuw days before, Canon Ga- 
bnel bad dropput a hunt which had startled 
George not wo pleasantly. The Canon had 
received a deter from Mis Winterford m 
which thtt uly had spoken of the possibility 
then was of her going to Switzerland for a 
few weeks, and tiking Miss Bartholomew 
withber The mittcr wis not settled, but 
Genevieve was needing change, she ‘sud. 
The girl bid begun to droop mn unaccountable 
ways, and rothing would be so certain to 
revive her as the foreign travel for which she 
Tad always longed «Mrs Winterford would 
wnte agun when anything denmite had beco 
come to 

George had Icft Usselby the next day , and. 
now he was wanderng here, alone, in Ars. 
Winterford’s girden, He had found & wicket- 
gate at the farther end of the place ) and an 
old woman, who was eradently supposed to 
be weeding, hid directed him to make his 
‘way up to the house betwcen the avenues of 
flowers that woe standing tall, and stil, and 
beauteful on every side. For'a moment or 
twohe had asense of reminiscence , and then 
it occured to hum that at was Noe! Barthalo- 
mews lovely garden scene that was behind 
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the momentary confusion of his brain. The ' White fleecy cloudlets were floating up the 
white, grareful Madonna hhes seemed us if sky, battertiies hovered by on silent wing. 


they whispered together of the dead artist ; 
and the Tose-sprays moved with little gestures 
of sacines> —or so he fancied, as he stood 
there in that woven wilderness of emerald 
geen bestarred with all the summer flowers 
oftheland Accustomed as he had been to 
the sight of beauty of all kinds, thts beauty 
came to hun hke a new emotion. 

No sound broke the perfect stillness of the 
place It was the ume of day when birds 
are mute, A hot sun was pourng down 


George went on wandenng slowly up 
toward the house. There was a little ust + 
arbour with wreaths of purple clematis drop 
ping over it, and a table ind teo chairs msnic 
ofit On the table there was a piece of em- 
broidered satin, and a tiny work-basket that 
be knew. He filt his face grow hot as he 
stood there, and when he turned away his 
heart was beating. This nearness, tas hnow- 
ledge was almost enough for the moment. 

He went ona httle faster, nervously, uncon- 





sciously, and a sudden tum brought him to 
the side of the lakelet where the water 
Iihes were floatmg among the great, cool 

leaves , and the flags standing straight, 
and still, and double, being reflected doan 
ward as’ clarly as they stood upward. He 
had not seen before that there was an islet 
m the middle of the water, all covcred with 
flowenng shrubs and kc Sorgen and 
rosy dropping blossoms. was that 
gleaming linc of blue and white half-hidden 
among the scarlet honeysuckle? Surcly it 
way 2 hte boat....He wentonward. The 
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boat was drifting slowly, the oars dropped 
upon the rowlocks, the ctimson cushions pi- 
lowed a golden head halfhidden by a straw 
hat with a black ribbon ont, a white shawl 
was thrown ovcr a heavy black dress... . 
It was Genevicve, and she slept... The 
boat drifted onward toward an outlet that the 
water had at the farther end of the tiny lake 
It was moving slowly, very slowly, brushing 
the yellow mses and the dropping woodbine. 
‘Still st moved - sull Genevieve slept. 
‘George had timeto think a thousand things 
as he sauntered as nouselessly as might be 
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over the turf-covered pathway, tuming now 
and then that he right keep near the drift 
ing boat There was a hedge of flowers 
betwren hum and the lnkelet, sometimes a 
tall hedge, sometimes a low one, but he 
never lost sght of the golden head tht lay 
sleeping upon the crimson cushions 

He remembered distinctly the moment 
when that fair, pure, impressive face had 
firbt struck upon his ght [he storm wind 
of Soutsgnf Bight wrs j laying rudely with the 
yellow Bppling tresses, the decp violct grey 
eyes were hited to his m anvious pan, the 
curved coral lips were yartcil to wk for iny 
word of hope thit he mi,it have to give 
Surely at wis but yesterday ! 

All that storm scene came buck upon nm 
—the drging of the Iifc-bout overland 
thron,h the snow , the difheulty of unchmg 
it from the sands of Soulsgnf, the disabling 
stroke, the return, the second and suecessfitl 
attempt to save the lives of the crew of 7A 
Vidung But the one secne that cme more 
vividly than all the rest, ww the tall, white 
figure standing out against the black rock 


Just above the wild, mid rushing of the | 


yeasty waves And as he thought ‘of it, he 
felt the thnll thit went throngh hun 1s he 
held Genevieve Birtholowew for one perilous 
moment in his 1Wms—penlous and piccious, 
ant to be rememlcred for evermore 

And as he wilked on there cine to him 
the memory of thitsecond time when bis am 
had cnfokted hur Then aso there hid becn 
penl, ind pun wd duk ferr below the 1p 
ture of the moment 

Suicly if there had been aught omnc us 
about those days the omen had spent iselt 
now Loves way bal mver ron smoothly 
since Put this wis no time for lookm, 
ick, and looking sully Lhe very ur about 
him, the stir wl scant of the flowers, the 
apuhlng of the gitsy witer il wee 
aust one theusht of doubt or fiar or 
sulncss 

And stil the cnebunted bowt wont on over 
the ench nted Ie It was mea the lower 
end now, wha a reat elm tee ove shadowid 
the water ind where the white chalicus of 
the lihes wore 1 ore thict fy clusters U together 
The hitle crit went on there wty i sii_ht 
shudder when the heel cunht a yie ut turk 
Toot, ind then the golden head wis raved , 
the fice that was % 1 wild Jum rose wis 
luted in wonder Surely she had not 
been sleeping | 

Genevicve stooped for he: hat which had 
fallen to the bottom of the boat, and the 
next moment she turned suddenly There 
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‘was somethmg moving among the rose bushes 
some one was there | 
Can I help you to land?” asked 4 clexr, 
penetrating voice that seemed as if it were 
subducd by the softness of the betty that 
was everywhere A tall, dark figure stood 
by the elm tree bole, 2 hittle cry answeied 
him, quick, hot blushes poured tthe a 
de over the face thit was so near to his 
George s hand wis ‘ready on the bow of the 
boat driving it mto a tmy green and zoklen 
creek There wis no doubt about anything, 
no hesitaton Genevieve gave him both 
her hands with 1 ook of unutterible tender 
ness and sweetness, nd ripture Then she 
stepped from the boxt, and only knew thit 
once more she was folded close to 1 heart thit 
was beating as wildly and as warmly as her 
own No words were sud—there wis no need 
of sught 80 poor and maduquate 18 words 
‘Lhat onc supreme hou of life, the hour to 
which the poct tums 1 hus fullest ccstasy of 
mystic singin, was theirs, though 2t pissed 
by, at would be therrs for evermore 
Such houis are typical, amd cttest the 
Ingher element in man—his cipacity for 
exiltinon ibove himeelf To have attained 
to thus huightand dignity of loving, 15 to have. 
hnown the glory of human transfigurition 
You may step down from that hei, bt into 
the everyalay life of humanity on carth but 
you take with you as an abuling poses 
‘sion, the msizht and the gam of that hour of 
meatureless grace 
* * * 
‘Mrs Winterfoni w2s m Tondon that day , 
she had .onc there on business, ind decline | 
to trke Genevicre into the heat and dust of 
the crowded city on 1 hot day m June 
‘The hittle Iady ws too well bred to show 
the surprise she felt when she retuned m the 
evening ind met her daughter m the chest 
‘ont avenue Icaning on the wm of 1 tall, duh, 
distin,uished-lookiny, stranger 
Mfr Karkowwald, Tam sure ” she sad, 
acce, ting his wsistince 1 she stepped from 
hereaute Then she ave him her hind, 
looking mto his face with a Iuok that he 
could not but fuel to be cutie’ Happy as 
be was tht was 2 nervous moment 
Mrs Wintcrford ws not 4 wonv1n to per 
‘mit the stringer within het gqits to foul 
strange for iny length of tyme if she could 
help at and she usually dil Inlp wt Shu 
had a quet way of setthn, dns, or ruther 
of seemmny to accept them 1 alrcady settled 
Ihe great news of the day was ill understood 
without a word. 
“ T cunnot tath of it,” she said, sitting down. 
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ww her pretty drawing toom to have 2 cup of 
toa belore abe weut fo dren for dinner, She 
was speaking more particularly to George 
Karkoswald. “You will understand that 
though I am so gla, st 13 halt a pain. I 
mean to be very good, but you will let me be 
good im my own nay, and I fear my way 
will be & very silent way so far as this 13 con 
cerned. Iam glad fiom the bottom of my 
heart, but 1 cannot lude the fact that Iam 
also very sorrow ful.” 

George had already arranged to stay for a 
fewdays at the station hotel hali-a-mile chstant, 
where he had left his Iuggige He would 
have gone back to dress for dinner , but this, 
Mrs Winterfoid would not peumt. There 
wis no one but Genevieve and herself, and 
though the little lidy wis somewhat cere- 
montous she knew how to excuse ceremony 
with perfect grace at the right moment, 

‘That evening, and many subsequent even 
ings, George dined at Havilinds, and at 
hinlly necd be sad that he found his way to 
dle guden that nestled m the grein hollow 
wt homs when there was no question of 
dinner, Those days went by m such a 
passionate peace as he had never known, 

nich as Genevieve hid never «dreamed. 

If the memory of him who was not came 
there at times, malong “one and one with a 
shadowy third,” the remembrance hid no pain 
save the pain of separation “I have learnt,” 
Gencvieve suid, ® to tec] almost glad for him, 
that he 1s at rest. Fverything Leantful and 
peaceful speaks tome of him , and I seem to 
‘know that he 1s near, It 1s only at times 
now that I have that ternble aching becaux 
T cannot see him, nor hear him speak as he 
wed to speak. He was £0 brave, 9 paticnt, 
and tt made me feel patient only to be with 
Juma.” 

“And now you will have to help to make 
me brave," Grorze saul. They were walking 
down by the sule of the stilt waters. ‘The 
flowers were sleepmg im the Inte twilight, the 
tops of the tall trees stared against the decp 
bine of the summer eveumg shy. “1 beheve 
that 1 the sceret of bult my love for you,” he 
sud, raising the white hand he held to his ps 
ihe spoke. “The yearnmg I havealnays bad 
ty hive a higher hfe seemed to become more 
thin 2 mere yearning ftom the day I met you 
I suppose one ouylt to he capable of ving 
up to rre’s best alone, Imt thee are minds 
that 1 ¢ed the warmth of human contact, and 
mun. w one of them, Since I have known 
you, such good as may be in me has been a 
different thing—a more vital thmg, with more 
practical desues, and kesner insight into 


Sis 


human needs. I see more clearly now how 
certainly, and how pitifull;— 

Bot Reet 

Gar. 
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Nor that summer, but the summer that 
came aftcr, when the heather of Tangbarogh 
Moor was just turning te purple, the maviet 
and mistiess of Usselby came back fiom 
sunmer lands to ther own home by the 
North Sea. All the newghbouthood was glad. 
to know of their coming. 

Is st forgoiten, all thit ethical and sesthe 
tical discussion of long ago? Mrs Kirkos- 
wald had not forgotten , she took it up where 
Genevieve Bartholomew had left at off, being 
moved to new remonstrance by the beauty 
of the home that her husband had prepared 
for her durmg the previous spring while she 
‘wap abroad with Mis. Winterlords He had 
to point out to her how simple its chatuns 
were, to lament ovr the many things he 
mmght have done but for that wholesome fear 
which bad been nid upon him, 

“Tere are chints cuituns, where sill or 
plush should hwe been,” he sad; “ond 
Anghsh carpets where I would have preferred 
carpets from Turkey or Persia, and thcre 1s 
not an inch of gilding about the place.” 

“ Bec anse you know that gilding has gone 
out of fashion,” said Genevicse, not disposed: 
to allow her husband to be too trumphsat 
over such self denials as were visible here. 
Tut not even for the sake of heeping up the 
pleasautry of disapproval would she refuse 
to admut her complete delight with the true 
taste which had been displayed. The wule 
drawing room with windows looking out over 
the sea had been entircly icfarnshed, Soft 
pale tints were blended together so that no 
colour scemed to prevail, int yitided agencial 
harmony of tones that was us pleasant asa 
piece of good subdued music, ‘There was a 
new grand piano of exquisite touch and tone, 
The walls were half-covered with her father’s 
watercolour drawings beautifully framed, 

“How did you get these?” Genevive 
asked, laying her hand gently on her husband's 
aim, and speaking in a voice that was not 
free from tremulousness, 

“T bought them at the sale, little one.” 

“You were there, at that sale? .. And 
you have never told me?” 
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“TI thought it better not to tell you, not 
tll now,” George saut, pattmg his arm round 
her tenderly as 1f to shield her from any pam 
there might be m going buck over the pist 

And im a sense it was certainly painful 
As s00n as Bartholomew s death had become 
known there had gathered imstintly about 
bis name and work that buzz and brbel of 
adie praise which, when it has been denied 
while the hfe was being lived and the work 
done, 1s almost as much a disgrace to the 
bing ag itis an insult to the dead = This 
had been Barthol mews own view of a stute 
of things which he had anticipated for hiro 
elf “Tt will be with me as it was with 
Millet on | Mayon and scores of others,” he 
aad, and hy prophecy hid been fultlled to 
the letter 

He would hardly have been surpnsed if he 


could have known that his beautiful Asnone, hus 


for which in his more singe moments he 
hul expected to get five Lundred pounds, 
had msen in value by his doith till at wis 
considered 10 be worth three thousand That 
was the sum nud down for it at Messrs 
Meyer and Calanson’s 

It wis the same with the Jndis Gene- 
vive did not know what price her fither 
had cx) vcted to get for this picture, but he 
had cctunly not expected to recasve the 
bum of two thousind two hundied and filly 
pounds 

Yserything else that had been sunt to the 
sik, the nicrest sketches, niy, the very 
swecpings of the studio, had been bought 
im the same reckless and uncomprehending 
manner Ihe sketch for the Good Sama 
nitan, done an the two days preceding Bartho 
Jomews deh, sok for a sum that would 
have done more than cover the capenscs of 
the household at Ne therbank during all those 
days of hurdship and distress of mind, and 
acuril wint It coult not be that Genevieve 
should hear of tho, and not wecp as abe 
heudit 

* Jill me of those other pictures, the 
two?” she awshed presently 

Ihey iso were soll atthe mle .. I 

thought it Lutter that it should be so,’ George 
aoowered 

Gcnesieve was silent tll they had passed 
on into another room, then she looked up, 
and her husband saw that she was smilng 
through her tears 

“Then I have some money of my own 
now?” she asked 

“ You have a very respectible sum of your 
own,” rephed George “What 1s it your 
Instant intention ta do with it?” 
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“{ shall give a grand entertamment 19 
Soulsgrif Bight the day after to morrow ” 
“Very well, dear, then I will leave you to 
take out your list of guests, and compose & 
e 


“You must certamly not lewe me, I shall 
want all the help you can give’ 

‘The feast was not made that week, but it 
‘was madc at the end of the wech following, 
and the poor and the nch wete called toge 
ther ma way which had become quite fashion 
able in the neighbourhood of Murk-Marshes 
since the building of the music room Mra, 
‘Winterford, who was staying gt the Hull, 
went down with Mr and Mra Kirkoswald, 
the latter dressed im a pretty white dress 
and a straw hat with white wild roses 
on it Canon Gabnel came, the bewtiful 
srmic playing more sweetly than ever about 

fine wom face, and lighting up the 
pitent, pathetic, spiritual eyes Mr Summer 
hayes, the curate who had taken Mr Severne s 
place wis still at Thurkeid Abbas He was 
an oldish young min with red hair, a stout 
figure and that general wr of humble gratr- 
tude for the small courtesies of hfe which 
always seems to insure a mans soci un 
succ css 1p the quickest manner possible The 
society of Lhurhel] Abbas looked down upon 
Mr Summerhayes, but the poor of Soulsgnf 
Bi,ht looked up to am, having proved hun 
asa fiend 

Itnced hardly be said that Mr and Mrs 
Ciudts hal recuved 2 speci invitition 
‘Lhcy cume over from Swuthchff Top in the 
newest and neatest Inttle dogcart that wis 
ever driven down a steep cliff side, Dorothy 
was looking radiant in her wedding dress of 
hac sith, ind a jetty bonnet to match 

“She dunt leuk a daay mair nor five-and- 
thirty,’ sad Mr Crodas, speaking to Mrs 
Kuhoswald “Ah declare there's times 
when Ah fcel shamed o' goin’ aboot wiv a 
younglookin wife like that at my aage 
Never mmd Abs a good bit off sixty yet, 
an! they tell me Jacob was seventy when 
he begin to wait them fourteen years for 
Richd 

Mr Crudis wis not an uncommunicytive 
man, but he ncver toll the world what wild 
exrand bad led him over Langbaru.b Moor 
in the middle of a heavy snowstorm Three 
days before, when the storm was only jnst 
Degmning, he had mdden over the moor to 
Gorthwaite station and had left his horse 
there while he took the train and went on to 
York He had no busmess at York save the 
transfer of 2 cheque for the sum of £200 
The cheque was made out in the name of a 
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friendly banker's clerk, and x was enclosed 
in a letter addrussed by the same obhging 
young man to Miss Dorothy Craven, and lelt 
to be posted five days later, so that there 
might be no suspicion A little note was 
énclosed intimating that the cheque was 
“ copscience money.” 

Returning to Gorthwaite, he had stayed 
there two of the five days, fanng much that 
lug continued absence would reach the ears 
of Miss Craven, On the third day he set 
out, choosing to run some risk of bemg lost 
an the snow rather than run the nisk of fuling 
to help the woman he lovid in a strait s0 
desperate os hers was then, 

But though he hay never disclosed his 
errand, he 1s to this day fond of telhng the 
story of how he was lost and how he was 
found in a snon-siorm on the heights of 
Langbarugh Moor. Ihs expusence had 
certanly been peculuir After the stage of 
suffering, and misery, and darkness w 1s over, 
awhole world of pleasant dre ums and halluct 
nations had trken possession of his brain 
He had scemed to enter into warm, brilliantly 
lighted, and richly furnished houscs, to set 
the tables loaded with glittering gliss and 
silver, and templing jood and wine He had 
seemed to himself to be hot and thusty, and 
nh frmts of all colours and all hinds had 
Deen, Bien before him, piled in profusion 
on dishes of spirkhng crystal, but he had 
not been allowed to touch the fruit When 
he put out bis hand it was drawn awry, It 
was the same with (he other food and the 
wines ; he might only sce them there. He 
had no recollection of any face or vout, nor 
had he any remembrance of hating 11sed 
his own voice to sing “ Barbara Allan.”. . . . 
Now Mr Ciudas sings “ Barbara Allan” no 
more, and he says he 1s looking out for a song 
to take the place of it. 

Poor Ailsie Drone was there when the 
people gathered that thcy might be glad to- 
gether, and so the beticr remember their 
gladness, Aulsie went about smiling gently, 
uncomprehendingly. Of late she had dy 
played a strong king for Mrs Gonton, and 
she had no greater pleasure now than to hmit 
fine woollen stochiigs for her and for her 
son. Walfad Stunt was chu,ed long ago 
to sce that the poor wom in hail no care nor 
any pain that could be avited.... She 
still walks up and down over the 1ochsin the 
Bight, still looks out for her hitle Davy, ex- 
peng to sce him is she saw him in ber 

mn, far out ypon the waters of a wile 
and shining sca. 

Most of the people there were known to 
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Mr. and Mrs, Karkoswald, but a few new 
Leven) mba crowd. There were the uew 
who come to Hunsgarth Hi: 
and the carpenter who had taken the coltne 
at Netheibank, and had restored the studio 
to its maluse. Hehasayoung wife, and 
a wee gis] who can trot along the corm fields 
and stand at the stile to watch for the pretty 
lady who ales by woth hs husband, and wha 
Manages somchow to hide a pocket tor sweets 
m the folds of her habit. m 

Mrs. Caton, Mrs. Damer, the Poncefolds, 
Miss Standen, indeed the </fe of Thurkeld 
‘Abbas generally, went doan to Souhgnf 
Tnght on the day of rcjoiing. The enter 
tanmeut was very much of the nature of a 
picnic, ind Junchcon was setved out of doors 
ma giccn shelteted spot between the chify 
beyond the muscoom ‘Lhe local band 
played als loudcst, ladies fluttered about m 
dresses of the gisest fashion, the bine sea 
‘was at ils bluest, and a soft cool wind came 
off the wucr, temprring the heat of the 
August sun. Pethaps there wus no prencr, 
fesher, bpp spot thatday m England than 
the but under the tu clits of Soulsgr.f, 

Kcturah was there—prond of bemg under- 
housemud at Usselby, and Jack aud old 
Charlock were among the guest, These 
two had just retired to 3 collage at Thurkeldl 
Abbas, and were not sony tu retue, They 
‘were old now, both of them, ind it was not 
to be‘expected of them that they should put 
up with the new-fingled ways of the new 
servants who had come to Usstby They 
live rentfree in u cottige with a garden Lite 
enough toxcqure all the thought and strength 
that old Ben can give. 

Mote thw once as the day went Genevieve 
found hetself louking out toward the tum of 
the road whee once before she hud sv un- 
tapectedly seen Miss Richmond's carnage 
escending. It was yust poste that Diana 
mrght come down toxlay, ind Mrs. Kirkow 
wald half hoped that she tight. ‘They had 
met once—one day when thae was quite a 
Aitile crowd sn the drawing root at Usselby, 
and Genevieve had secn at a glance the 
change that bad come over the face and the 
ways of the proud, impcnous, changeful 
somin who had alwys been so puzzbng 
and so Lewiklering, and who yet bad had 
power t> compel at least a strong interest 
in heraf. ‘The thing she had compellud she 
was able to win now. ‘Lhe wistful and 
pathetic sadncss on her face lent to at an 

new brauty. It was hardly pos- 
sible to see that look of intenge lancliness, of 
adden pain and regret, and not desire to 
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pass beyond the conventionahties that con and tasselied larches, the alder with 113 soft 
dumn peosle to the superficul intercourse display of tiny fiowes and downward 
which has value neither for hum who gives nor dropping aves Ihe fruit trees flush to 
tor him who reccives cxmson for the coming gladness of the land, 
In answer to Gencvicve's invitation for to- and yet agun the wild fiowers dance in the 
day Miss Richmond hid wnttena buief note, grcen meadows where thc lark drops suddenly 
asking if sho might leave the matter undc- Gown to a restful nddcn mlence, like a pout 
cided She would have bcen glad to go, yet sceking seclusion while the world praises his 
she dreaded going, and when the day came JUcst song, 
her dread «was grcater than her desire “This ts the kind of morning to feel ones 
*Lhey may forgive she said to herscif, hfe in all its fulness, George Kurhoswald 
“they may even forget, but I cannot—I says He1s walkin, up and down the terrace 
would not if1 could forget If,asGcorge 1m front of the house, and he 1s sperkmg to 
Barkoswald says there 1s any hope for me, hus wife who ws by his side She is weanng 
WG only come by ceasckssly remembering — a whute mornmg dress hit golden hau catches 
Genevieve ws sorry, the first ime she went the sunshine, her dark biautiful eyes are full 
fo Lurcll to find that Miss Richmond wis of lic » gladness and holiness 
not it home She had gone up to the “Yes she rephes, “I have just been 
mou, Kendle sad , and George Kirkoswald wondcnng over the fulness of fe, wondering 
and his wift wont home by anotha wy if the next two and tucnty years could pos 
But now it thy later day the shadow 15 sibly be so full of xy cucnce as the two and 
Veginum, 1» move slowly from Miss Rich twenty thuare gone 1 fecl rather like the 
mondb shadowed hie Changcsarchappen philosopher who ,rievud lest it should some 
ang, breaking up the old wsociations Cecil day be discoverid that there could be no 
is intending to be maincd, and Sur John new comb nations of musical sound 
Burland comes and gocs, urging the fact that ‘Ido not know enough o! music to be 
for Yarnell Croft to have two mistresses while able to sut 2 plulosophurs fis to rest on 
Borland Brovms has none 1y not m accord thit po nt, George answers, ‘ but Ido Lnow 
ince with bi views of what shoull be Sir nua, of humin hf, wd { know that 
oho as a kind hearted man and Diana left, oat be dived with iny auth and camest 
ichmond 15 2 woman to be impressed mess, can never fail to proseot to him who 
by tender and pusitent Jindnes . He lscs i, enough of fe hness and vitahty to 
Auows all thit hus bolind her reluetinee makes worth lvm, =H + min would hve 
and thy knowl.dge dous but lend 2 depth to fully he must Ine decply It seems to me 
his tenderness that the fault of the day is the fear of guing 
Js this the end of iny history touchid below the surfice Ihe wpheaval will coe 
upan hee? All Ines have + history, and at ftom below, wd it wall come before long if 
dows not need cflective meident to make 1 ou be not poured upon the troubled waters 
tric hum story inter sin, How veryin prescatl, Lier nthe remote districts the 
Ute tin, ny take ts that is toll simply and | consciousness of dt tlisfic | 1 may almost 
openly inch not by parable t But itis ca 1) outraged humanity is anakeum, And 
qe treme that the uth should be seid at we ue Utogether blud, blind and deaf It 
tines We throw cv veil over the very hue is neither our money nor our linds that the 
We we living, 1 over vstitue or apieture peopl desim [ie muyonty of the sultering 
that not mpleted Itty Diath who comes poo! would recoil from the idca of takin, by 
ind gives the funshia, touches inf lets vioknce the things that justly belong. to 
the completed work alliounded, and seumly, othem It as not our possesstons that they 
wid taligith cc itis our due sympithy, our thought 
At Usselby Mall at as wcll undastood for thar welfuc, our pood will, our car. fur 
thit bf hi only just boan Lhe dine ta, then lives, our human wd Chtstan loving 
understin | this fully uJ nonkujed always Amdnos Had we but crer so faintly appre 
to be the present time md jut now thitt bended thi Scrmon on the Mount, thure 
the month of May The sary buds compre hud not been thit dicad among Chrotian 
fund w= the duush und the blackbird, the nations wluch is rising und gatheung pon 
chafinch, ind the wirblmg willow witn Ii we can bung but a stone (> repan the 
And the tts attest it the golden sycamore ancient pathways im Gods nime let us bring 
that shunes mm the morming sun like the it So, we shall Gad our iit here, and even 
burning bush on Mount Eloreb, the fnnged so we may trust 1s Hereaftr” 
TH. BND, 


THE NOONDAY REST. 


A’ rest amid the flush of golden corn, 
‘When rest is short and sweet, 
At rest from tor begun at early morn 
By wilhng hands and feet 


Above, the shy, in all its wide expanse, 
‘Laughs with 1ts deepest blue, 
And stray winds waking upward from ther 


trance, 
Scarce stir a stalh or two. 


‘How snect such rest 1 to exch working one! 
‘That mothe: siting there 

Suckles a tender babe but late bigun 
This hie so strange and fan. 


And he, the fathu, looking down can 
(eel 
A new strength m his arm, 


And life and toil m sottcr tones reveal 
A deeper sterud chann, 


O weary ones that nse at Hibour’s cil! 
‘Lou on m hope and pun , 

A sure rest cometh when at cvenfall 
Death stoops tv reap his giain 
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JOHN TENNIEL AND CARICATURE ART 
BR WATKER 


“ QOUS aucune forme littcraire, plastique 
ou pittoresque, dans aucun art, Ie 
earactiie dune race ne s'accu. d'une fagon 
plus ouverte, ne se manifest. en traits plus 
Inbles, que dass fa caricature” ‘Lhese are 
the opemag words of the chiptur on Cane 
ture in Fngland in “La Peinture Angluse,” 
by the accomplished art critic and histonn, 
Monsicur Krncat Chesneau, and they embody 
a truth, the foice of which dows not oc: ur to 
the ordmary reade, who, dung a railway 
Journey, glances at J’wwchk im the odd 
intervals when he is tured of trymg to sce the 
scenery Tiom the yery natuie of the pur 
poves he has in view, the cancatuet must 
appeal Ww the knowledge, the bebefs, the 
ptgudies of the mayonty of his contempo 
rants. In order to be vnderstuod by them 
and to mfluence them, hy must reflect and 
mterpret their manners and then tempers 
ment, He must enter into the spint of his 
age and Le sensitive to alt its tendencies anit 
teachings If he i» worthy of his calling, he 
448 very murror held up to the nature 
which he moves and has his being. In the 
works of the great cari atirists, we sce Te- 
produced the features of the world’s show 
that was being enacted around the artists, 
we can read ils character, its rung principles, 
tte lighter influcnces, as wcll a its more 
Serious iterests ‘To the student of social 
manner and to the historian endowed with 
the modern histonan’s largeness of view, the 
records and eaarmplesof cancatine art supply 
funts and information, give the lights and 


shidows and vivifying touches of actual hfe, 
that will in vain be looked for im graver 
chiomcles. : 

The history of caucature in all aye, and 
alt the workl over is deeply intursting, 
whethcr we study on J gypuan monuments, 
on Gieek and Roman pottery, and on the 
walls of Pompen, the earlot known atturupts 
of men to capress pictorially the incongruous 
and fantastic elements in hfe ard manners, 
or whether we follow the development of the 
ant from its rude utterances in the Middle 
Ages, through the resurrection str of the 
Ranussancc, the huily-buily of the Refor 
maton, ind the confiscd and turbulent 
politxs of the exghtcenth century, until we 
reach the more reimed and thoughutul form 
at assumes in the best burlesque literature of 
the present day, There has Leen a gridual 
progress onwards as the thoughts of nen have 
wideucd, but through all the progress, one 
purpose runs, und Hogarth and Leech, 
Gallray and Lenni), Daumicr and Cham of 
modcn Limes we the artiste descendants 
and hess of the eatly sculptois of grotesque 
church ornaments and of the monks who 
invoduced inte thar lumuations the mynd 
mightmarcs of mcdizval demonology, 

I cannot do morc, here, than touch on one 
or two points in the history of canesture art 
an England J hose who wish for full infor= 
mation on the subject im general cannot do 
better than read the works of the Frenchman 
Champlleury, an acute cutic and a scholar, 
and of the Knglish author, Thos Wnght, a0 
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interesting and animated, although a less {exercised thar wits Out of the cloud of 
leamed wnter On the begmmngs of can | oblivion that has fallen on most of those 
cature in this country, much light has been | cancatunsts, a few names stand clear and 
thrown by the indefatigable and well directed i distinct, and one or two are among the mm- 
labours of Mr F G. Stephens im compilmg mortals of Enghsh art Hogarth, the greate 
the “Catalogue of the Satirical Prints and | est of them all, Sandby, Sayer, Bunbury, 
Drawings in the Britsh Museum,” now in | Gillray, Rowlandson, Isaac Crurkshank, 


process of issue. 

Pictonal caricature was later in becoming 
@ power mm this country than on the Contre 
nent. ‘The political and theological disputes 
of the age of Charles I and the Common- 
wealth, and the animonities following the 
Revolution of 1688, gave it vitality, and laid 
&@ foundation for sts vigorous after progress 
Tt was hardly, at the outset, of native growth 
‘According to Mr Wnght, “ Modem political 
cancature, born in France, may be swil to 
have had its cradle in Holland,” and, for 
long, most of the satincal prints that crrcu- 
lated im Lngland were either drawn by 
Dutchmen or based on their designs Under 
the Georges, Inglish cancaturc became in 
every sense distinctly national, Ihe Sach 
evercil episode, the South Sea Bubble, the 
warfare pemich Whigs and Tones, the a 
tugues nvil_ parliamentary crs, 
clamour of “ Wilkes and Liberty,” the wild 
not of clections, called forth a xhool of 
political cancitunsts, whose versitiity and 
ough wit must not be ovcrlookcd because of 
their unscrupulous party spont, and almost 
entire lack of true artisuic fucling Socral 
caricature grow up alongside of political, and 
the manners of the eighteenth century have 
been portrayed for us by shrewd and out> 
spoken observers. It 1 a coarse life they 
reflect , coarse m its pleasurcs and its vices, 
corte even in its viitucs ind its graser pur 
pous It was, however, let us bea in nund, 
the hfe of the past that bas mule possible 
the life of the present, ind his therefore its 
Jossons for all tne Ihe gens of Hogarth 
(le premier ror de cuiciture,’ declues 
Champfleury, “fat un Anglais—Hog uth”) 
could, from its hotch potch of incident, draw 
storie of comedy and trigedy that will never 
lose their interest so long us min's hewts 
throb with passion, or wrestle with tempts 
tion. ‘The Knglish school of cine rtute grew 
rapidly im importance, and euly in this cen 
tury us activity reiched, for a timc, a culms 
naling pomt. Fhe grew nar with irance 
gave ine to floods of satincal drawinss, 
directed agumst “ fiog-eating Mossoos,” and 
thar leader, Buonapute, the peculiantes 
of our Lings and ther courts and the ever 
varying vagaries of fashion supplied endless 
themes on which artists of more or less ability 


‘ George Crnnkshank, Seymour, and “ Phiz,” 
| have secured for themselves abiding 
of more or Jess honour, mn our remem 
and respect. 
On 17th July, 1842, appeared the first 
number of an illustrated weekly paper that 
has had down to this day a career so honour- 
able that Englishmen may justly feel pride in 
ils success Punch, or the London Chart 
1a7s, has made itself'a necessity to the people 
of these uslands. Our mental life would be 
poorer, wanting Punch, the innocent gaety 
of the nation would be cclipsed, of Punk 
ceased to laogh with us, and to make us 
laugh = Lhe position of Punk 1 unique 
m the world, The best comic paptrs of the 
Continent, those of Pans, for example, are 
poor besxle rt, Chamy ficury admits that the 
true principles of cancature are better under. 
st mo Lygland than in Tiance, and 
Punch 5 a witness on his side. The satue 
of the French journnls 15, for the most 
eather ferocious or miecent, they gibbet 
thar adversaris to ctumal infamy, or 
grin with a double meaning that suggests all 
things that are unholy and impure = Pwach 
1, and always has bien, heithy, manly, and 
honest, Mistaken, we may think it some- 
times, it looks at Ife, portaps, too much 
through cochney spectacles, it does not, ex 
cept at rae and very happy moments of ine 
spiration, quite undustind a Scotchman ; 
but it has never been mein or vindictive It 
18 @ standing proof that gaicty and mnocence 
go gladly hand m hand Grown men find 
ajnusement sn its prgis, and it never brought 
a blush to the check of an mnocent girl. 
Lhunk of the abuses it has exposed, the 
absurdities st has ndiculed, the ictorms it has 
advocated, of the merry laughter it has caused, 
of the kindly feelin,s at has promoted! “The 
Song of the Shirt’ appeared in its columns, 
“The Snobs of England,” “fhe Caudle 
Lectures,” and “Happy Thoughts,” and 
these with their wit, pinlosophy, satire, fun, 
and pathos, are typical of the contents of 
Panch every week 

Punch, the establishment of which was 
suggested by Mr J W Last, an enterprising 
London pmnter, had, at its start, ts own vicie~ 
situdes, but it soon took firm hold of public 
favour, The galaxy of hterary talent employed 
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‘on it, and the 
strong indivi 
duality of cuh 
contributor, 
wureenough to 
attract atten 
tion anc in the long nunto insute success As 
tvery one knows Mask Lemon the Mayhens, 
the \ Becketts, Douglas Terrokl, lam Lood 
Thackeray, Shirley brooks Tom Liylor and 
many others of the brajhtust wits and biithest 
spirits m English Iiterature have spoken 
through ats columns and hetjed to bal] 
up its prospuity Che ptorat clement 19 
Pankow whit munly cones us hue 
Going over the old volumes (ind J know 
of no phasanter or moie profitable com 
pamons than the whol. suns of the 
menry and wise old jester) we are struck 
as we procced, with the growing unprovcraunt 
tn the ilustrauons «When Pewch storted it 
was rather t dead time for English carter 
ture, and the new journal give new impetus 
and’a new tone to burlesque wt The little 
Diack sithouettes, with punning ttles, of 
the earlier volumes we clever certunly, but 

became monotonous, while the larger 
illustrations are comparatively thin forecd, 


sage bag See 


wert ready and alte t9 aupy ly st 
trast 15 ,leat between the drawings an Lend 
and those of the carclunists 1 century 140 
Thy show us 1 diffrent fe, almoyt a 
different nwwon i temperament or at Teast 
a temperuncnt modihed yeiy nmch in ity 


and mannored 
The — demtnd 
for the work 
however, pro 
duced ae lon, 
the men who 
The con- 


minfestitions Lhe old ferouits, the old 
10 igheind rexdly horse] hy hive given y Tree 
to the grace of Itc, and to dignity nd patity 
of minnas We have much yct in our ways 
for which we nny well bow our heus in 

Dut we nny at Lest hope thit we 
are progressing to 1 higher type of chiructer 
only we must beware lust wo should, ws 1 
nation, intter strength wy in over refine 
ment Ainong those who hive driwa int 
Panck “We Vathel Toster, * Gowquill, Sir 
John Calbert, nd Kenny Meadows, but the 
artsts who hive mule ite fame in the past 
are pr emmently John Lecch and Richard 


Lhe artists of to day on the staff of Punck 


Lid 


sustain splendully the reputation of the 
papel.» Du Maurier, Keene, Samboure, are 
houschold names among us, and we are ther 
debtors for snany a pleasant moment. One 
of the most illustrious of the band 1 John 
Tennicl, who 1 to-day the foremost living 
political cancaturist, not of this country only, 
but ofthe world, ‘The steady purpose, the con- 
screntious mdustry, and the enlightuned com- 
mon sense shown im all his works and ways, 
mmuke his carcer an instructive one to artusts. 
John ‘Teonicl was born in London in 1823 
He received his gencral education m Ken- 
sington, but did not pass through any regular 
course of art training Like almost all true 
autists, however, be had art mstinets from his 
youth, and lus dextenty and precision of 
touch to day show how laboriously he must, 
1m his young years, have disciplined his eye 
and his hand, He was for a time a pupal in 
tle Academy school, attended life classcs 
chewhec, studied anatomy, and, full of 
delight in bis art, grudged no trouble that 
ted him to increased facibty and know! 
He understood his own capabilties, and 
‘trained them thoroughly, sithough ‘his method 
of traming may have been in its details a 
Lith desuliory. At the age of sixteen he 
eahubited lus first picture in the Suflolk Strect 
Gallenes, and it was bought, we are told an 
Drath (Septanbe , 1883), by ‘1):0ne Powa, 
the actor, He ty one of the succeasful 
compttitors in the great Caitoon compet 
tan and a fresco in the Pucts’ Charober 1 
‘by hiy brush. ‘To Guy day he continues to 
practise both of and water colour panting, 
especuly the latter, and ts a meniher of the 
Royal Institute, to whose cxbibitions he ws 3 
yogulir contuibutor Hts fame, howcver, bw» 
etn won altogether ay a draughtsman in 
black and white.” He began thiy desuip- 
tion of work at an carly age, and ins ad 
mutable diawmg, the result of the sevce 
dnlimg he hu guen his nrtwal powers, 
suon sccuted for hin employaunt as an 
illustrator of books snd periodical. I have 
before me the number of Sharp's London 
Alagasine for 7th February, 1546, mn which 
the pnneipal alustiation (lo a story called 
“St, Michacl's Eve”) is by ‘lenmel Int he 
style is already clearly markud, he had evi- 
dently found where his true strength lay. Since 
then he has worked for many journals, and 
drown dengns, humorous and genous, for 
several books. The most notid, pethaps, 
are his illustrations to the “Arabian Nights,” 
and to “Alice in Wonderland” and 1 hi 
the Lookmng-Glass.” ‘The pictures in 
last two, and especially in “Through the 
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Looking-Glass,” are about as happy examples 
‘as we could wish of pure, unadulterated tun, 
utterly free from all taint of vulganty. 

‘The great event in Mr. Tenmel's life, his 
conncchon with Punch, began about 1851, 
and, at the prevent day, only one other mem- 
ber of the staff, Mr. Percival Leigh, Leech's 
frend, and “an origunal Lterary contnbutor,”" 
can count more ycars of sersice. It w sutd 
that Douglas Jenold admured greatly some 
illustrations by fenmel in a new edition of 
“ Rsop's Tables,” and suggested him as a 
“likely ® man, to Mark Lemon, then editor 
of Punch, ‘Tenmel fortunately accepted 
Lemon's invitation to yom the staff, We can 
trace his hand fiom the first design he drew. 
For some time his principal work was ioitial 
Actters ang small! vignettes, and in these, the 
graces of his largest cartoons of later years 
me plamly seen in mumature. He 1s always 
classical, correct, and careful, even when lis 
humour 1s most exuberant, an] life and cha 
acter most strongly indicated, Hus smallest 
figures are full of action, and the seveity of 
Ins drawing never passes mnto stiriness, Cor- 
fain subjects appear to have a fascination for 
tum. He displays from the first bis abibty 
to draw annals, and delights in costume 
Lats, in fully armed knights, in prancing steeds 
caparnonedd for the tourucy, im ultra-theatri- 
cally tcrocious bandits, m gullant tara, wider 
trouscrod and broad swonlid, mm ancicnt 
Romans, mor, Roman-noacd than ever Latins 
wue, in parodies of old dress and old 
manner. All these cacclicnens are pieoant 
in drawings that are frequently not much 
latger thin a thumb-nail. But Ma. ‘Teanel, 
an dus euler efforts as in his later, w not 
only lumotous and witty, he can be tragic and 
pathetic as well, and many good judges hold 
him to be greater in tragedy than he am 
comedy. Witness his * Mortmain "in vob 
‘at, where “the shadow feared of man} is 
acadcred with as much diamatic force as it 
ever was an any old symbolic “Dance ot 
Diath,” and with more suggestive dignity 
and selfrestraint. In the number for August 1, 
1863, ne have another masterly drawing of a 
kindred subject, a ballet girl on a high tight 
rope, and death’y grim hand stealthy duid- 
ing the strands with a Lmfe, a powelul pro 
test against the sin of necdlesily dangerous 
acrobatic performances, Among the other 
eather exzmples of Tenmel’s work that may 
be specully noted, are “The Virginan 
Slave” in vol. x "May Day,” 

* Punck’s Ulustranons to Shake 
1855—56, and “ Punck’s 
Costames,” 1860, The list might be greatly 
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eMtended, but the dranings I hase mentioncd 
ary cmuncatl chircteristic of the aatist 
tas wy the desinir tnd driz htsman of 
dhe weekly cartoon in Paw dé tht lennil 
ty most widely known His preleccssor, 
Richard Doyk, hat u strong dish of gentuy 
The preset cover of Pua 1s his work, ind 
hus contributions were considered almost in 
dispensable to the success of the piper 
Dosl closed Ins connection with Park 
from consicntious no 
tives He was 1 Roman 
Cathohe tnd when, 
about 15g: we felt 
alumel a vithole pro- 
Bites in thiy country and 
Punch n heuled the Pope 
and his elms, Doyle de 
uded thu he coll n> 
Jonge tumun_1 member 
of the stat Lacch then 
toch up the cutoons 
Tenn) who hid only 
recently jomed doin, one 
occasionally = Lhe Jitter 
dually cune to design 
them more fre jucatly, ind 
after Januuy, 1863 when 
Tonnicls now familar 
inthals begtn to be affiaed. 
Tegularly io his pictures, 
Ixechs appearances as + 
cartoonut aie few and far 
between John Leechdied 


high pressing with the 
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on October 29, 1864 2nd Tennicl hud then, 
of course, the tld entucls to limeelf 
Leech greut as his genius 81s w a social 
stunt —and we have had no better m Tiny, 
Jand—w is not equal is y political conmatutist 
to Jenne! Is éraning 1s rougher and 
fuzz and hwy compontion md his lines 
Jack te stttelmess ind sweep of Scnmels 
Since 1364, with the excqy tion of dunn, + 
short intcrvi some 5¢21» 1,9, anil on mother 
singk occision in Ju of dus yeu Mt Ten 
mich bas every week exceuted the pnncipal 
drawing in Punch 

Lhe subjpit of the pohticl cutom w 
fixed by, or sug.ested to, A Icnmicl at the 
wohl) Peak diomer on Wednedy On 
Thay he puts into dedinite shape his. 
thoughts on th. motter, and on the Luday, 
without using models, he draws and finishes 
his design completely on the wood, ready tor 
the engriver Thus ts no light tush, and in 
volves very great mentilstiain Mr Jenmel 
must be abit wt of the topus of the diy, and 
‘Lecnly alive to the ever \uiying currents of 
pubbe opinion and he must alwys work at 
rbsolute nec ussity 
upon bim of having hy block tumshed by 
vcettan hour Lhe blocks ate gencally 
adnutably cut, butit sometimes happens that 
the cn,river nvikes mistikes Ma Jennie 
says, however, that he has grown und to 
such accidents, and cin beat them philoso- 
phically hat he has been ble, through 
so many years, fo produce with undeviating 
punctuality and with pructically no mts 
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sion, lis weekly contribution, 15 a high tesu- 
mony to his readiness, industry, and deter- 
mination We must also take into account 
Mr. Tenmtels labours on the fronuspieces of 
Punch, sd his important drawings in the 
“ Almanacks” and “ Pocket Books.” Few 
men have so honourable a record of work to 
show, 

‘The eacellencics of Tennic!’s cartoons are 
known to all the world, It has been truly 
said that “it has been his mission through: 
Ife to punfy parody and cnnoble cancature” 
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The brutahty, the coarseness, the unscrupn- 
lous personalities that mar the ablest produc- 
uons of such as Gillroy are all gone, gone 
too are the loose draughtsmanship, the m- 
decent allusions, the buffoonenes, the con- 
fused compontion that were the features of 
pictonal burlesque m the days gone by, 
Tennel's satire 1s severe, but st 18 not mali 
cious. He smites, but not as Daumer 
smote, vindichvely or victously, His unfal 
ing humour takes all needless cruelty from 
the blow he gives. Hus cartoons are pictares, 





1p 


enelte Nk (umf ere/) 


invested with the gt cea of tac art Good teal predikctions or not—and it 2s not difi- 
taste directs his punuat and he never allows | cult to sce to which mde his sympathies lean— 
dis fincy to run away with his judgment In‘ xe crn do nething but admure the shill wth 
his seemingly most spontincous designs, mm which, dlowmg hunself exaggeration suffi- 
hiy most exuberintly comic as well as in hits cient to reveal and emphasize individualities, 
Most solemn moods, he is “ifrestramel and he hi. mproduced the salent charactenstics 
welfresypectmg His citects are produced , of our createst statesmen Palmerston, Dis- 
not by wild comic itis, absurd contoiions, ' rich, Bright, Gladstone, and a host of other 
or unearthly exagzurations, but by good com ! famines, will through im remain famther 
position, coriect and ciy drawing, wd an, to all succeeding gencrations of Lnghshmen. 
acute msight mto and appreciition of the | His versuulity 18 wonderful He ranges from 
vaneties of character withichich he deal. !gruve to guy, he is witty and he 1s tender; 

Whether we agree wath Mr Tenniels pot- {Be draws with equal facility eads and ruffians, 
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soldiers and divines, “ Punch’ and “Bntan and with unsparmg satire exposes social 
mia,’ hus female figures, allegoncal and real, shams and abuses + Ay examples of his ani 
are graceful and digaited, his anrmals apmted mal drawing, no one will readily forget the 
and nfehke He hits off neatly the peca Brush Lion springing on the crouching 
antics of pohtical parties and leaders, Tiger, durmg the Indian mubny, the same 


Baa 


Lion and the Bear meeting on the rocky 
ledge, at the time of the Afghan difficulty , 
and the sleigh horses in the Reform Bill car- 
toon, “They're saved!" Among the many 
successes of Tennicl’s, it is a difficult matter 
to single out individual cartoons, I have 
spice to mention particularly only the fol- 
lowing: his Indian Mutiny cartoons; bis 
paradly of a famous pxture, “The Order of 
Release” (September, 1557), “The Amen 
can Juggetnaut” (September, 1864), and, 
indeed, all the designs bearing on the Amen- 
can Civil War; ‘Lhe Brummagem Franken- 
stun (September, 1866), soine of hie Fenian 
satires, “The Two Augurs ," and, 

all, Iu magnificent senes of drawmgs con 
nected with the Linco German war, Ithmk 
it would be difficult for Mr, Tenmsel humself 
to surpass the last I have named. In them 
we «ce his genius’ m one of its highest and 
best-sustaned fights. [heir mingled strength, 
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tendemess, and bear i} view reveal their 
author’s well-tramed hand, 5) thetic he 
and cultured intellect. fae rms 

‘With the kind consent of Messrs Bradbury 
and Agnew, we reproduce from Punch two 
cartoons—one humorous, “ The Discovery of 
the Nile,” and the other, “The Order of 
the Day,” full of tragic force and salutary 
lessons, To Messts, Macmillin we ere m- 
dehted far permrssion to reproduce the cuts 
from “Through the Looking Glass.” 

Our portrait is from a photograph recently 
taken by the London Stcrcoscopie Company 
Mr. Tennicl 1s too true an artist to have about. 
hum any © professional” affectitions or con- 
ceits, Inhiscrect agiic figure, prey moustache, 
and heen face, there 15 a stropyer sugzestion 
of a cau sabrenr than of one of the best 
dranghtsmen in Europe. Long may he be 
with us to bughten our lives with his plen- 
sant fancies and Ins genial humour 4 





TIIE RELIVING-OFFICE, 
Ly iue RIVERSIDE VISIFOR, 


TT! yelievng office stands as the dreary 

toll-honse that niirks the entry to the 
last stage upon the downward journey of 
Cr From this pomt, the road of hie 
ics through the gloomy regions of 
dom, It ny cnd mm the workhouse, or it 
may be in thi “piupers’ drive,” in con- 
nection with which the poor are given to 
mike small but bitter yests turnmng upon the 
port of pauper» being im their carnage, 

‘To the poor, und those working among 
them, the icheving office 1s a highly im- 
portint msttution, and we lave thought 
that, having regard to the nature of the 
pabhe duties discharged through its agencs, 
some account of its work will not be without 
interest even for the gential reader, 

"Lhe office of our district 1s a new onc, 
and 1 very completely fitted up alter its 
fashion, 1 ts plamly and stoutly binit, wth 
its gates and doors notice ibly strong, and 
turned on the msde with shdmg recon- 
noitting gratings, prostots rather a fortress- 
Ihe appeuance. The situation strengthens 
this umpress.on. Ihe structure has, so to 
speak, been chopped down into the very 
heart of a network of natrow strects and 
alleys, by tna of the nanowest of which it 
can alone be approached. It 1 strong, 
could be easily delended, and would be hard 
to operate agamst, for in rts gorge-ke ap- 

“hes “a thousand might well be stopped 
three" To the uninitiated ths may 
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scem 1 curious rather than a prictical point, 
but at 1s of material import ince nevertheless. 
Ta specrily hard umes, such times as, by 
dnving the less patient of the honest poor to 
attording the moue ruffianly 
of the no-visiblc means-of support cltsves an 
excuse for violence, lead to Incul s0ts—in 
such timos as thse the relieving uffice 15 
always in danger of itlack Nor tp this danger 
one that aflects property only. Bread or blood 
1s the war cry of the noters on these occa- 
sions, but there are generally those amongst 
them whose desire is for brew and blootl, 
mid rather more for blood than broad. It 
ts one of the functions of the rcheving 
officer to thwart the designs of idle and 
habitual chuity hunters when they attempt 
to prey upon the forms of charttible rehef by 
jaw provided. For this he as helt in hatred 
by them, and a brad not,in which mem- 
ders of this class are always letiling per 
formers, 14 looked upon as an evcellent 
opportunity for executing vengernce 
‘The mtenor of the office 1s a large, lofty- 
rootd oblong, with boarded floors, white- 
washed walls, and abundance of window 
Wt and ventilation. It 13 druded into 
t \ aneqtal compartments by a passage 
running across ats width. The larger com- 
partment is the general waitng-room, where 
applicants wait ther turn, and those on the 
books for outdoor relief awemble each 
‘Fnday to recene ther weekly doles. It bas 
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a large fireplace, and is liberally farmshed 
‘with seaty 10 the shape of long forms. Its 
floor 15 at all tines kept well scrubbed, and 
m periods of epidemic diseases, winch are 
very frequent in the neighbourhood, is plen- 
tofully bestrewn with disinfectants. In on 
corner of st stands a weighing-ma hme, used 
for verifying quantities of goods delnered. 
In another comer arc piled up sundry little 
lots of furniture and bedding belonging to 
aged couples or “Ione Iorn” who, 
though at present in the workhouse or its in- 
firmary, have hopes of coming ont agam and 
once more hasing a home ot thetrowa, ‘The. 
smaller compartment 15 the office proper, the 
place whercin the routine work of the practical 
admimustration of the Poor Fans as cared. 
on. Itisa.gond-szed oftice, and occasionally 
serves as a board room for the guardians, 
thongh their regulir howd room 15 at the 
‘workhonse, a mile and a half away In the 
centre of the apartment » 2 large double 
desk, atone side of which works the relieving 
ofteer, and at the other ns assistant. On 
wall of the oflie ts entirely occupied from 
finor to ceiling by 1 range of Iread shelves, 
‘on which ae stored the hundreds of lowes 
distributed each week as part of the out dour 
rehel Opposite the bread shelves are the 
caprcious drawuzs m which arc stored the 
mideup packiges of tea, sogar, sago, oat 
mcal, and other the like hgbt ¢ nouishments” 
of the non-pershable kinds, which are served 
out chrect from the office, smstead of by 
orders on tridesmen, as 18 the case with 
meat and milk Under the windows open 
mg into the passige which scpirates the 
othce from the wutmgroom aie counters 
supphed with a numbcr of good sized money 
tills, and the windows are also counter edad, 
for it 15 through these windows that rclief, 
whether m money or kind, or both, 15 pard 
out. A spceally constructed cave holds the 
numerous books and forms required in the 
business of the ofice. 

But the thing that sould be most Itkely to 
attract the first notre of a stranger visiting 
the office w the strait-waistcoit hanging from 
the wall. ‘The conveyance of pauper luna 
ues to the asylums to “lich they are assigned 
18 one of the duties of the rcheving offi er, 
and hence the presence of the strat waistcoat: 
as part of the equipment of his office. Its 
Tmade of canvas, and fisicned with stoat 
tapes; and is a much more humane contn 
vance than was the Boras hamese-ke ar- 
rangement of padded straps and iron buckles 
which ‘omens dd duty as @ strait-waistcost 

A notice board on the outer wall of the 
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office ammouncis to all whom it may concern 
that the hours dung which application can 
be made are from nme to one, and thice to 
s15 and to this 16 added an’ mtimation to 
the efiect that on no account ate chikiten to 
be sent to the off, = Tins latter 18 a wie 
and salutary requlition. he achieving ove 
a the iubicon between mdependence anit 
Pwwpensition, Lhe seIt respecting poor will 
make the bittercst strugle. to avoid crowing, 
at, but those who do once cross it rarely fail to 
cross it more than the once. cen af thy do 
not remain permanently on the pauper sule, 
The atmosphere of the reheving office seems 
to have a morally enersating efict. 111s 
highly desirable, alshe in the mturests of the 
childten and of society at latge, that the 
offsping of those recennmg public rebef 
shoult be hept cleat of the relicving-oflicc. 
‘Une of the most unfortunate aspects of the 
pauper question is thit so many of the class 
an dred and born in it. 

Though, having icgard to ats niture, the 
work of the rebeting office 15 always pare 
fully large, it 15 not a fixed quanuty. The 
Taw of its fluctuation 15 thit of an inverse 
propottion to the fluctuations of work gencr- 
ally , ils busiest punods bung those of un- 
usual trade depression J itye numbers ot 
the working classes are constandy upon the 
verge of pauperdom, ind any lengthened 
“spell” of dull tride 1s certain to bring a 
considerable percentage of them “upon the 
pansh" in some phase, for the forms of rf 
‘are many. 

‘The fitst daily procectting of the rheving- 
officer 15 to get out his pile of odor books 
orders for medical attendance, a sepuate 
one for cach of the severtl doctors who 
divide the district between them, orders for 
tmulk, for wine, for brandy, ondirs for meat 
alone, and combmation dulers for bicatl, 
meat, tia and sugar, orders for zunussion to 
the workhouse and to the workhouse infirm 
ary, orders for the ftver ur small-pox amlu- 
lance, and orders for the cabs for the 1emo- 
val Of cascs of non-contigious diseases; 
labour orders for the stone yard, and orders 
for a vanety of other things, mcludmg the 
last orders that will ever be required on 
behalf of those for whom they are made— 
orders for coffins and funcrals. 

‘As soon as the doors are open apphe mts 
begin to arse at the offee. The fiet- 
comus—among the habituds, at any rate— 
are those seching orders for medical attend- 
ance for themselves orfriends, This class of 
order 1s only issued between the hous of 
mune and ten, not with any view to limung 


Z 
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the output, so to speck, but because the 
doctors must be informed in time of the cases. 
they are called upon to visit In cascs that 
are represented as urgent, however, the regu 
Intions as to medigal orders are relaxed In 
orlinary cases the ordum are given 
without question, no reheving officer curing 
lo nsk the conscquences that mgA/ arise from 
any delay in giv ng or from a refusal to give an. 

ir The position on this pomt 1s quite 
understood by the regular pauper classes, and 
they, a8 a body, make the most of it 
freely call Ls medical attendance where the 
struggimg but unpaupensed would 
sodior themselves” or be ented to the 
asatstance of the provulent dispensary, or 
some ot! er form of sich benefit society One 
clucf reason for the run upon medheal orders 
w the hope that they my lead to nourish- 
mint orders—a hope that 15 often enough 
reultsed, as it al times a large percentage of 
the very poor are unmistakably underfud and. 
‘Yow, cven when not suffering from any 
specific diserse 

After the first hours the morc miscellaneous 
apphertions begin to come in Most of 
them ar. to' go before the board, on the 
ensumg weekly bowd-diy These are 
entered in the Ap; heation Bookh—1 bulky 
volun, with a formd ble anay of tabulat.d 
columns — In many instances the ipplications: 
are murnly for renewal or continuance of 
relict, the penods for which it had previously 
‘cen granted having capired = Lhese are 
entered up ofl hand, but in new cases the 
applicants are pretty closely put to the quis- 
tion chiefly with the view of awcrtaming, 
firstly, whether they are reilly m destitute 
cucumstinces, and, sccondl;, whether they 
ave reliuses who, if sn a position to assist 
them, axe leg uly bound to do to If the 
y plicint ws 2 deserted wilt the questonmg 
a particularly stringent Genumy cases of 
wite desertion are of duly occurrence, but 
cases in which the alleged descition 1s a plot 
between husband ind wife aro by no meas 
unknown 1n reheving office expeticnce , ind 
exen where there 1s no suspxion of collusion 
t 8 generally found that the women are very 
reluctint to give any information that may 
lead to the apprebension of thur runaway 
husbands 

The bull, of the applieints for regular out. 
door relief are widows with two or more 
chukiren dependent upon 1 ‘Women 
under sixty years of age, and having no 
child, or only one, under fourteen years of 
age, are classed as“ Able botched, and are 
not entitled to outdoor reef The only 
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form in which they can clas rehef 1s an the 
shape of an order for Zhe House Men 
under siaty are also accounted able bodied , 
but with them there 1s an alternative to ac 
cepting the House, namely, to accept an 


almost order to labour im the pansh stoneyard. 


Bede the Bere for tbe vans orders, and 
applicants wishing to “took down” for 
the board, all manner of odd and meidental 
‘wsitors put in an appearance at the relieving 
office One woman comes to complain that 
there 1s an unfair proportion of bone in the 
two pounds of beef supphed to her under a 
meat order, and the beef, which she produces, 
bearing out her complaint, a letter is at once 
dispatched to the ding butcher Another 
comes to ash what she 1s to do with a nurse 
child, on whose account she hrs received no 
payment for two months past, and whose 
mother h1s moved anay and gone she knows 
not where A third, who has heard that the 
rcleving officer had been taking a case to 
the county asylum on the previous day, and 
knows that 1t 1s his practice on such occa 
sions to make special mquincs about all 
wnmites of the institution coming frow his 
district, calls to abh for news of her husbind, 
who is 2 patent thee A fourth woman 
wishes to hnow on what day she may be 
allowed to visit two of her children who are 
m the district school And then, by way of 
varity, coms 1 man who desires to be 
ofcrilly wformed if it 1 not “the law of 
‘Lngland that you can places drunken wife in 
the workhous. sf you are prepared to pay 
five shithngs per weck for her keep” Ocea 
sonilly an mdi,nant iatepryer or 4 spitefial 
neiyhbour turns up at the office to denounce, 
as an impostor or something worse, some 
individua) who as receiving out door ielief 
Bat as 2 rule this hind of denuncrition 1s 
accomphshed by means of anonymous letters 
Lhere ws probably no other pubhe oficial 
who receives so many or buch ill written and 
ill composed communications of the anony 
mous order as the reheving oficer To the 
icheving ofhce 140 come, to gain or give 
information, or compare notes, Chanty Orga 
misation oftcers, Vaccination officers, School 
Board officers, and others By workmng in 
combination such officers are enabled to do 
a good deal m the way of checkmatng the 
al chinty hunters, be eh weak 
pomt generally lies in variation it story 
‘We he here but bnefly descnbed the 
machmery of the reheving office With 
how mauch of misery, how much of saffermg, 
of sorrow, of ain, its working 1: assocated, 
may we think be easily magined. 
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THE STORY OF JOHN WYCLIF 


Ts Paomssorn A F MUCHILL DD $1 Axnrews 


WT TRIALS OF HK I AILR YEARS 


THRO Wychfs carcer had been 
singularly prosperous 


He had suc ments of popes ind cardinals abroad, 


age Whoeve flinched or temponred, he 
had stood firm 1 the advocite of its nghts 
and hbatics t,ainst the perster t encro ich 
, and 


ceeded im carrying with him the symputhics of | haifcheartad worldly minded churchmen at 


the frends of lewning and religion in the unt 
‘Vereity and in exercising a mighty influence for 
good among the more talented and thoughtful 
of ws alumm = He hed futhfully mamtuned 
its honour and dependence, and had been 
at once “its pride and terror” He had alo 
won the confidence of the Faghsh nation. 
On various occasions he had been summoned 
to their aid by its leading statesmen who had 
mprenee. ‘hus sagacity, mtegnty, and cour 


‘home 


His bold and resolute antagorism to 
these list, and his unremitung efforts to 
iouse the nobles tnd people to provide an 
effectual remedy for the abuses the hightr 
clcegy had long tolerated or fostered, evoked 
those retaliatory measures which embittered 
the remamder of aT life and ren for a 
century and a half the progress of that prac- 
tical reformation in Church and State which 
he had so hopefully begun. Now certamly 
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evil days cime on him and years wherem he 
wis painfully to feel how fickle was the ap- 
phe of the populice, how fleeting the fasour 
of princes ind politicians, ond how hittle to be 
achul cn wae Won many who had intelluc 
turlly grayed his prmaples, Put by the 
gtace of God he was cnabicd to hold fist ins. 
Integrity, to sliy himself on Fim who 15 1 
gute refuge ind support in sorest necd, and 
to witness 1 400d confiwion before many 
witnesses =N> doubt the opponents who 
now combined to went him were largcly 
nflucnced by polittew const lcratiors, and 
mawly anxious to discredat the ablest ind 
most po) ult min in the ranks of thar 


opponents But there wore others whose 
views went futher who dragged on ther 
mare tolerant wsociates Chief among these 


ws Willi in Courtney, a1 this date Bishop of 
London Wescended trom the noble family 
of Devon, of good dultes and populr 
miwncrs, ind * better sl illed m the arts of 
the courtier the statesman, and th. dema 
goguc thin in the work of a Chnstan 
divine or paster he rapidly attuned to high 
jonuon in the Larversity, the Church, and 
the State Clewly percerving that there was 
no chance of permanant vetory for the party 
opposed to thy Duke of Lancaster tll 
was discredited he gave bis brethren no rest 
tll he Fal got them to cite the Reformer, 
an] to lin the reaction which was to put 
bith for so lon, the Cruse of 1eform in 1 mn, 
Jan} She following was the first ret im this 
sentibke chawe On Thursday, Lebo ny 19 
1377, the convection inct betes in the 
Tvdly Clapal of O11 St Puls Luly 25 wis 
te hour the fy joeis of the puty wee 
alg uly thee to iend thin countenince to 
Ae ccdlesix ea al nstames in die question 

able woh they hot in hint Lhe nae of 
the cathe tb was flied with the ictamese of 
the prulitey tnd not ity w 1 eitizens of Lon 
dun who wate tien fly to the eruse  Whin 
the helormi cum, tended by the Duke of 
Lwveaster ind Pony J ui Masha of Lo, 
Janel, dittcully wis Cy anenced by the Mar 
sins men in caaun, vy for them throug 
te cond Thy hiwlty prolate, pulps 
not over-ple ist 1 that the culprit should come 
mto cout utente 1 by such powerful protec 

tors, in Landi,nant th tt 1 high officer of State 
should have ten on Jum by his apy wniters 
to cle the wip am hase Uhedral church where 
be «clue I ht of control should hive 
been recognised, ws the | 1 crme up broke 
out at once im the following stram = * Loud 
Pacj, if 1 had known whit mstines you 


would keep im my church, 2 noukl have, 
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estopped you out from coming thither” ‘Lhe 
Duke immediately retorted that Lord Percy 
should kecp mastunes there, even if the 
bushop sad nay Notwithstanding this omt 

nous beginning, it 18 ead seats were offurcd 
to the Duke ind Earl Marshal, whereupon 
the latter rc ucsted Wychf to sit down, add- 
‘mg that he hid nny things to answer to, ind 
had need of 1 soft seat to repose on This 
provoke! the Bishop anew, or, to use the 
words of Fox, “eftzoons cast hum into afumish 
chafi He declared that Lord Percy's pio- 
posal was altogether unreasonable, and thir 
the culprit must stand in the presence vi 
Tus judges ~The Duke reyoined that Loud 
Percys proposal was only reasonable, anc 
added, “As for you, my Lord. Bishop, who 
are grown so proud and «urogant, I wilt 
bring down the pride not of you alone but 
of all the prelacy of kngland The Buh ip 
thereupon dared the Duke to do his worst, 
and much angry altcication ensued In fine, 
the Duke having remarked vide that he 
would sathcr diag the Bishop out by the hit 
of the herd thin suffice such treitment at his 
hands, the ertizcns present declared they 
would sooner Jos. ther lives than sec then 
bishop trotted so A tumult forthwith os. 


nf and the convocation was dissolved o1 id 


journcd }=Commcnts very unfavourabh t> 
Wycht tnd hrs fia ody have been made 1 
connection with this scene Hu. friends ny 
be Icft to the tender murcies of thar cuties 
though their conduct was only ouch as way 
to be expected of the anstociats of the age 
chited by such 1 jecch is the boshop hil 
mile inl biovht face to fee with thar 
poll Uo, ponents, inct im crcumstincey 
whch im int not only detince of them, but 
of te Luglish crown and Jans of which they 
were the suirdiuy As for the Refousu 
Inmslf even Dr Hook hits sup.csted thit 
Tnysilence may be regarded as a tieit censmie 
on his inends 

The secon 1 act an this dims 1s supposed 
to bie 0) ced an the following year tw 
now tov cha: thit thue was no power 1n 
Licimd ston, enoush to cope with the 
yetuan champion of the nation indepen 
dunce and aspu itions while sluclded by the 
sui,uatds of English Jaw and still favound 
bya luge pait of the nobility and peopk 
‘So help w ws sought and got from abn.ad On 
tac 2and ol Wu, 1377, Gregory AT, who 
shotly bulore had abandonud Avignon for 
ome, sinilisud bis icturn to the old capitul 
at Chnstindom by issumg five documents 
buenng on this memorable cax. Four of 
thum wire termed du/h, having attached to 
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them the well-known leaden Ayia, bearing on 
one side th bh ids of Sty Peter and Punl, 
‘and on the other the title of the reigning pope 
Thrce of thase (tlon., with a scheclule of the 
trrors charged against him) nore rddresseil to 
the Archbishop of Cintarvury and the B: hop 
of London, authoring and icqunmg them to 
mvestigate the chines which they hid too 
long overlooked ind report on them to his 
Holness, nd if they could, to saz and im 
pmeon the culpnt, and if they could not to 
«te hun to appeu at Rome Ihe fourth 
was uddicssed to the Uniserits of Oxford. 
Ulan, then for ther long tole nce ot this 

mastel of errois” wil cl tin, than to see 
thit he gue obedience to the cr ution of the 
dukegites The firth was a_ misuse ot apos 
tole ety: addremed to the King urging md 
roquuiing hum, as he valued the jer of his 
Jangdom, as well 1 the honour of the Church, 
to au’ the delegates in every possibk. w4j 10 
the work mmtsasted to them =“ Actan the 
sud Jobn im sue custody and a céizens 
buch wa the trertment the Poe desigi ed 
orth. bold Keforn er ind such the tro vtiaent 
1 which some of the Laglish elena } arty 
woukd hive viclded hin had Lpglish tw than 
been whit under thar leading at wis sven 
aft rir cto te on bid it beat safe on th m 
ta set that Jaw at defiince im yf wot eon 
flctedl with the regulations of the canon lw 
aia the anjuncuions of the Tope Tat the 
ition wa HOt yet $01u leit to alself as br uly 
to wbindon to such ainte ws old chim 
Even the Unicr ty he itited for tin 
whetrec at should mut tssereits at dey chee e 
and reject the Lul} baton theen litasned i> 
make the iequncd citation If the monkish 
chromvcler 14 to be trusted, the ucleg tes tukedl 
Lig of their detcrumition to ¢ 1) out the 
Dehests of the Pope But when they returlly 
ict they ddo5) not uw before in gicet 
state n St Pavls, but privitely im the Asch- 
bishops chy) tT uubeth And ain so 
they were not len, Juft in doult how ther 
1 Toccedings were r,, ucled | oth 15 the Court 
and the people As Dr Vaughan his il, 
" The peopl, alumed tor the safety of the 
accused, surrounded tne place ct meets. url 
Jaiced thar ¥ 1 into the capa wlaac 
the papal commssioncrs were sittin, « 
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suthority of the apostolic see, shthen wy 
few w a reed wth the wind, they becune 
softer thin oil in their speech to the public 
forfeiture of then own digmty and the inyury 
ot the whole Chath ' Something however 
bad ~ppuently buin done Tiote the del 
gites spirited = Lhe amaci or plotute 
tion drawn up by the Refrma had prob 
ably becn lodged, ind an asyunction to 
since on the points in dis; ute bern nnposerd 
onhim = The de wth ot the Pope an thal very 
month put an end to the process 
The schism m the paprey which bioke out 
soon after the death of Guiory «ems to 
have souscd anen all the unergs of Wychf, 
He icrvudly wppealed to the Chitstrtn Its to 
seic the occasion to nd themselves af evils 
and bundens under which they had long 
gremed He hunselt amy roved at by devot 
uw, lume more then cvet ts Chuich reform 
Tle be, m now to speik more dulimicly on 
Suvcial important doctrines which bul long: 
over Ins thoughts In his teats. on 
Ahe Truth of Holy Seuptare hy ttkes up 
adistinctively Protest int pasttion contending 
resolutely for the anthouty anil sul ciency ot 
Scuptine as thy divine mule ot suth, and 
while wowing, duc werht (o the wstimony 
cf mt yuty and the interpretations of the 
Meat doctors he art ntuns firmly the pyht 
of puvute judgment and the ght cf the 
Tuty to bwve the bible in a Dinguage which, 
ey crnundustind He deduecs fom at 
the giert doctrines of grue which were Bo 
dow to Augustine md Ji vdwirdinc und at 
he had not attuned full insight into the 
doctune of jusahciton by faith he shows no 
Aekot kuowle Ige of Furth and of the Ju trier, 
divine im Hay nature am} work, sel the 
cence ind heal of humasity, itm who all 
good comes But the doctim, which wove 
ub others en, ed his thoughts wt this line 
ws that scluing to the neture cf Chistes. 
presuoue an the sacramunt ig new ven 
‘tic to teach thatthe substance of Ue bread 
wid wine lenrun ificr Conscerttion, ind 
tht the body and bloott of ( hist are not sub 
stunuilly or cory otcally, but only 5; auually 
and sicramentilly, present Lh in carly 
times was the panerilly iceened doctrine of 
the Chuich and had becn muntaned down 


The dismay wis iuainented whcn Sir Lewis| to 2 comprratively late period by the Angle 
Clifford, an offer ct the Court appearcd | Saxon theologrins, but the Nonnan pictites 
and im the name of the Dow yer Princess 1] held and cnforeul the later Roush dor tune 
Wales—the head of the Regetry—! forbade | Lhus tcxcng of the Reformer occ wnoned 
the delegates to jroead to thy defmitive! reat alana id dissension in the Univursity, 


sentence in regard to he doctfine wil cone 
duct of Wycht  Whereuzon a Wabing- 
ham remarks “thou h vote] sati dl ie 


and the tsclve theses nm which he embodied 
Juy views ware cxamined and condemned by 
the vice chancellor and tae thyines he eriled 


= oa ie = 
Bernng Wychi's Bores (From Fox » Rock of Martyr,” fret edstiun 
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to his asmstance ~The condemned propost- 
tons were prohibited to be taught or listened 
tointhe schools The Reformer, when the 
prolubinon was mtimasted, expressed his un 
swerving adherence to the ine he had 
taught and sorrowfully withcrew from the 
scene of his long labours ind tuumphs With 
tim went not a hith of the hfe md hyght of 
Onford. 

The closing scene in the 911 dint soon fol 
lowed Courtney who after the Peasant 1¢- 
Dallion was ulvanced to the see of Cantulnny, 
ditermned without dels to resume consile 
ration of the hurctical and exoncous opinions 
of the Reformer 1H. submitted 1 schedule 
of thom to curtain aivines, who after exit 
‘nition pronounced ten ol them heretical int 
fourteencnoncous The Arc nshop dee Jed 
accordimgly, and had the deasion publicly 
wnoungd, fast wn Tondon and then in 
Ovord He dealt andisidually with Wychts 
cluef adhuients wd with a sulituy exec Lom 
got them ulto recmt He then ata snp 
posed, cite the Reformer himsclt bat te 
4 convocation at Ostord in November, 1353 
Whether he excused himselt fiom apps nm, 
Int aust of the parilytie stroke with winch hie 
Hal been vistted or wturlly appeared ind 
One. more expiesse | his adhcience to the 
doctunes he hid taugh*, 1s not cleuly asec 
tuncd lutat he cd go he ws towed to 
dcpart onbumed — Jutterworth was hen 
forth the oaly sphere of big «usitics, ind 
cuncstls wd faithfully did Ix do hry duty 
to is humble punshioners Some will hue 
at Chiuecr hid aw in view when he drow 
his portent of the good puson — Best Ite 
his work umong his pinshioners, these Last 
years of his hfe were frartfal in Inbours 
more vilurble than any that had gone before 
Tt was then that several of his La,lish and 
Laun wotks wee put into final shape It 
was then that with the assistunce of the few 
fnends who yet remained futhful to him, he 
complited his translation of the Holy Scriy 
ture, b.yond all question the greatest of all 
the great services be rendcred to his nation, 
and one for which he deserves to be hetd 
m everhting reincmbrance by the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race * 

Once more er life closed was his retire 


* And on il s ground capec uly was tab pd Ghat 
al wit combine Snake pm” t Que ay t 
Peston Sontp Ch mead | aay theo pr a hee 
rks uapebl shod Surely 2 
Foarsthac the ¢ceanon should be ux I provide 
Speceminbens, in Ope ap egies, an the Ld 
Biajarel Tendon and the Whol oo aay ead thant 
fois S wontd potato secore dt and tar Ty te ew 
that would gladly gree auch were than that 





Bag 


ment broken in on, by a summons fiom 
‘Urbin V1, ind the halfserious half sirevstic 
reply he sent ws worthy of his pulmist 
days 

, the end w1s now new it hind Ou the 
t 28th December, 1354 whik utending “rice 
m the church of Luttrworth he hid angther 
and more “vere yurlyte suzue under 
which he ry idly stk On the gist of the 
sume mont his herore mt sunt spit 
rtd to God who jue at but by the 
memor} of his emsistent tod suf renheme 
Christan hi and by the mutuy lic tion and 
chittusion of cop ies of his tins! tn of the 
Scuupttnes, m1 of his expository dist mnscs, 
he shill byed and exercised annzhty milience 
for good on the destmc of thtt Lactish 
nation in whose medcpendence and truning 
wtellcctutt mor, and reliions be hut ever 
taken sce] am interest Lim s of reretion 
and j cri Warn fist to come, and the he wens 
to be clothe 1 with blickness oll the mght 
should seem dukut thin helore yet way at 
but te durkness which precedes the dawn— 


oml at Liat t stron 
uooaady 
Ped stead 1 
tart 


w 
Au o4e 


Chat unchispel book was ty many at the 
mech ind quiet in the Lind ys liht shun, in 
the darkness to jude then tottunny, steps 
ind cheat thar funting spats un lr the 
frety trials throu sh which they ha dito | s> OW 
theu way to the better lind winther he haul 
gme Lhe vengewee wrole) on then 
woukl not spe even the deco sed mister 
This dor taine wis condemned ut the Council 
© Constince and Ins bones were ordecd to 
be Luined ‘They were Iuft undisturbed how 
ever in the chenec! of his much loved church 
tilt 1427, shen, m fulhlment of the or ler of 
the Council, they were cxhmued ind cox 
signed to the flamcs on the ofl bridge over 
the Swift, which he had so often yasicd on 
errands of mercy and goudwill ihe ashes 
were collected with cut ind cast into the 
brook that they unght no more pollute God 
earth [ht Traok, as Tuller bas quantly 
said, “did convey his ashes into Avon, Avon 
anto Sc vein Scvern into the narrow 45, and 
they into the main ocemn And thus the 
ashes of Wychf became an emblem of bu 
doctrine, which 15 now dispersed all the 
world over’ lhere cume a ume even in 
England when the sanguinary laws against 


ef ts adherents fell dead mn ther places, and 


Inberty and rehgion revived and thiove 
“hen, ws one has sad, “his quickening 
thought, which had so long brooded alent 


330 
the air, burst mio voice as if touching 2 
thousand souls at once.” ‘This conntry bad 
no luther m 
the sixtenth 
century because 
at had its Ws dif 
an the = tom 
teenth, and ils 
Reformation 
was cast 40 
much into the 
mould he had 
shoped for it 
that no nam: 
ean yet Wn 

whith 
has a right to 
eclipse his. Sul 
calur on the 
Continent, 
“John Hoss, 
Jerome of Pia 
ue, Suvonaola 
of Hlorence, but 
repeated the on 
‘set hy dlatintles > 
spirit had In- 
gun, and not 
one of them 


Repeated at i Wycht’s Chae 
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van. In a_copy of a Missal containing 
he Hussite Liturgy—nehly dlumnated by 
loving hands— 
Wychif 15 pie 
oe at the top 
i, bting a spark, 
Hus below 
in blowing it 
2 flame, 
still 
waving 
on Tigh the 
lighted torch. 
Itisa true pic 
ime of that 
succession in 
which one after 
another — they 
followed with 
brightening 
lustic this 
morang — star 
of the Refur 
mation, till the 
shy gluwed 
throu,h all ite 
arch with the 
rariance of the 
upspringm 
ian mag 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
BR Modan Homme 
Hy SARAH IS ILIR, Atctos of « Guoviynr Jxcourtisn” Laps Bree? ue 


CHAPILR ANKIN “A TDM OF RUE. 


prs hung her herd, and gave a pitcous 
sigh at the Lament thle comcidence, but 

Vetore she cond say 1 word she heard a voice 
she ought to know, ant looking round she 
Siw Mivanne Dugdale hunying down the 
“Jommg" to the Lluachmg gun, Ino 
moinent the snollen burn, the spread-out 
clothes, and the peasant figure ot Jeane, 
with her slvevcs rolled up to her shouklers, 
and her linen apron, seemed to whul round 
with livs and vannh out of her sight, and 
the folly of la+t evening, and the abandon- 
ment and fight of this moiping, to dwindle 
into the datntest confused dream 

“VT have come back for you, Ins, as soon 
as I could” Mananne kept saying, “we 
must start nmechately and join granny ” 

“But I thonght she had gone by the fint 
train,” satd 1114, m bewilderment. 

“No, she missed it, by the gieatest good 


luck. Oh! Lye been so vexed, but we 
cin’t stav to talk about at now. Weil have 
plenty of tue wtetwards, Tt was a hoind 
shame hut she has head fon Sir Wilham, 
and she has beca forced to give 1p, stubborn 
as she Come along, like a duck I've 
oidered ont your trunk, which was iuft be- 
lund, too J tell you Lady Fermor is half 
dead alrcady, lying on 2 sofa im the wait. 
ingroom. We can't keep her there all day, 
and propose to tuavel by night It would be 
the death of a woman at her age, and I'm 
sure we don't wish to have her death at our 
doors, whatever she may have done to us. 
‘The stableman 1 giving us fiesh horses, and 
af we don't lose a moment we shall still be in 
‘tame for the mid-day tram.” 

“ The mid-day tram!” cried Ins excitedly, 
“but Sr Witham Thwaite 16 gomg by the 
mukday tam 

What although he 15?" protested Man- 
anne impatiently. ‘‘ He won't ake a bite of 
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us, We've travelled long enough with him {dreadful affur it has been! Could you 
to know he’s pesfectly inofiensne. Besules, | have beheved tt posmble for so old a woman. 
he's not at our station. I told you he wrote to be possessed by such an ewl spuit? I 
to granny , and though she did not shon me} dont mean ev) m a general way, to which 


the note I believe he must hase driven to 
the next station. Ont don’t be a goon, 
Ins Let us get anay instantly.” 

‘There was litle power of resistance Icft in 
Ins, even if she had not seen, so tar as she 
was able to sec, thit Muinne’s mevnce 
war piotuction, and that to rejoin Tady 
Fermor at onre, howeser dsagiectble it 
mught be for both, would probably seve as 
the best refutation to any attempt to mimtain. 
an outrageous story. But Its did not go 
without bidding good bve to Jornie, thank 
ing her for hea sympaihn, and pressing on 
het a hittle gift by way of temembrince 
“You see my frends have come bach for 
me, Jetnnte, It was all as [ saud,” . 

“Ancel, miss, I hope it may end as you | 


one has got accustomed, I mean danng, 
dehant wrongdoing’ But I must tell you 
about my share m it Of couse, when I 
was awakened in the middie of the night, 
and told we were going to the station, to 
Dieakfist at the ruiww inn and stat with, 
the carly train—aiter 1 hud cot over the ima 
pression that King Lud had come bach—and 
the alarm thit the hous, had gone on te—~ 
and the fear that ganny was taking Ic ive of 
her senses, I was so cold, and sleepy, and 
stupid, that I mght have been standing on 
my head all the time. Soames 1an up every 
five munutes to beg me to make have, 
and as I was getting so much attention I 
thought you were tn guod time and were with 
Lady Lamor I never mysed you till we 


was,” said Jeannie doubtfully, as af she were were in the chaise, and even then 1 imagmnedt 
taking one of her grind far outlooks, and that it way by a blundes you wee being left 
seeing rocks and showsahead =“ I'm sie Jj behind, just as F concluded Sn Wallin was 


‘tuust 0 for your sake,” much more cordial, 
mm answer to the wistfil look im Tns's cys 
* Ldunk the maistcr wanted a wout wi’ you, 
but he's awfu’ thr ng wi' a pairty o” strancus, 
seeking rooms for the fishing, and canns be 
spoken to the noo, whik the young iddy 
winna wait a Link Since yer ain lolh hie 
turned up again and are takin’ you awa’ wi' 
ahem mayhe it doesna matter, I'll keep your 
braw broochie and wear it, to nund me 0’ the 
young leddy who didna think hersel’ ahoon 
makin a frien o' me. Gude gang 1" you, 
oem, an’ — 


Pal 


wae go aed ek nt | 
Jeanne wnadvertently wound up her fare 
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onthe how. I cred out tu grinny that you 
were not there, and I callid yn by name, 
but she hac the strength to pull me dowa on 
the scat, and put ha hind on my mouth, 
Twas so taken by surprise that 1 could not 
fee myself, Besides, all the time she was 
chuckling and laughing 40 as to put me olf 
my guard, and persuade me the whole 
Manceuvie Was some good joke, of which I 
shoutd presently sce the point, and then I 
might laugh with my naghbours Bat when 
the explanation canic it wv a string of coch- 
and-bull nonsense, of which 1 did not believe 
one word She said Sir Wilhama ‘I hwante and. 
you had been lovers years ago What a 
story, Ins! She told me that you had not 


well with one of the commonest couplets behaved welt to hum—another story —but 
an use anong her class for the Lenefit of a had tnfled with him, and pretended to 
tude and bridegroom. It bore 4 startling put han of, ‘Thea he went away m a 
resemblance to what it really was—a vase pet and made a low mariage But all 
from a peopl.'s epithalamium that was over, and now you wanted to 

Mananne souk! hard)y wait for the ave make it up with lum, and you would have 
taking. She draggetl Irs away to the chase, done so a great deil sooner if I had not 
and Ins did not look bach—she felt thete stood in the way—she had the coolness 
was no need, ‘The steep rooted white house | to say s0, She assured me that your com- 
‘with the red roses and the homysuchle about ing m as the bride last cvening was not 
its windows, standing in the paddock among to serve me, or anybody save yourself, 
the old trees, which she bad greeted at first | though I bad been so silly as to be taken in. 
sight with so light a heart, secmed as if it You sntended the step as a piece of en- 
‘weie branded on her memory. couragement to Sr Walham to come on 

‘When the gris were m the chaise, the door again. I might be sure he understood it 
shut, and the horses started, neither the rapid perfectly and accepted st, so now you both 
motion nor any amount of jolts on the understood each other; and it would be the 
country road could keep Mananne’s mouth Kindest service your friends could render 
abut or take away her breath, “What a you—it would be doing by one’s neighbour 
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as one would be done by one’s self, to go away 
and leave you to each other. You were 
teally married in the Scotch fashion, and if 
you cared to be marned overagun in church 
with flying colours, you could be so any day, 
though it was notat all necessary. LCrerybody 
kngw that Border marnages were perfectly 

m the eyes of the law. Now, Inis, did. 
you ever hear such 2 rigmarole? Would you 
not have thought that ganny, however full 
of malice, had too much brains to concoct 
stich sens vional tiash?” 

Ins sat dum) for a moment, then she 
abked despertuly, “And what did you say, 
and do?” 

“Oh! I was so dxgusted and corrged 
on my own account that I behwed beaute 
fully, ycs, I dil, Ins I was perfectly 
quand ‘polite. I saub it was an entire 
nustike, I knew tt to ve so and that the 
moment I got to the station 1 woukl look 
out for a cmnele and go back and fetch you 
1 would caplain everything to the station. 
muster, and if he rcinsed to attend to me 1 
would demand to be tiken betore a mits 
trite and tell my story She and So umes 
mught £8 on if they pleased, you and 1 
would follow after. We were old cnough to 
take care of oursclcs, mdced, I wis not 
sure that we should not mange it better than 
some of our cldirs could do it tor uy Any- 
way, I would be tom to pieces by wikl horses, 
Deloie I entered the tram without you. 
gave an ugly gin, and asked if I wanted Sir 
‘Willi un for mysult, But 1 was her match for 
once I sud she wis at biberty to think so 
if she chose. I had made up my mn 
shy meant to give me up as 2 raging lunatic 
before I could open my mouth to the station 
Taster; but the tian steamed out of the 
Station just ab we dios, up hen she way 
80 stiff, and had such difficulty m getting aut 
of the chance, that 1 could not lwe her to 
Soames, who looked frightencd out of her 
wits. I had to help and sec poor, missable 
ald granny iad on a sofa, and onder brandy 
and tea for her, She was nearly two homs 
am coming round I think now it was a trich, 
‘bat at the tunc I got as fnghtened as Soames, 
and dared not turn my bach, What brought 
her to herself at last was a man on horscbach, 
wath a ictter from Sir Wilham ‘Thwaite to 
her, Then, sure enough, she lookd lhe 
herelf m 2 second, sal up, and xe1d the 
letter. I think she said something about a 
weak fool, who dul not know his own mind, 
and could not play Ins game, though the 
carda were jut into his hands. At last she 
tumed round and told me, ‘Gil, do as you 
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will ; youare a deluded idiot for your pains. 
Do you think Si Wilham has been making 
up to you all these wecha? He may have 
given you reason to think so, to serve his 
own purpose, but he bas been sighing and 
dying for that saint and fool of a cousin of 
yous since first he set eyes on her There 3 
BO accountng for tastes, Hut if he 1s not 
man enough to grasp his pry when it is 
within bu reach he 1 not woith ny help, 
Take your own way, and much good may it 
Go you. But remember, af you are not back 
before the next train,1 shall start with Soames, 
and my dutiful grind children may find their 
way back to meas they can’? Asif we could 
not, Ins! Never mund her, darling , dont 
look so hombly cust down. Why should we 
care? Don’t we know granny by this ume? 
And though she 15 2 teat mufortune to 
everybody connerted with her—noboily can 
deny that—suil don't you think at ts worst of 
all for herself? And you hase mm, I navy 
not failed you” 

“T cannot help canng, Viurnne," «aud 
Ins, with @ wan wavering smile ' It wab 0. 
acl ® 

“Dut it as not as af there had been any 
thing m it, asf Su Willkim had cared for 
you, or you for him, that you shonld take 
so to heart and not laugh at at now that a 
1 oves, as at any other passing wnnoyance 
Irs, was there cver anything in ut, wy foun- 
dahon for what she sad? Have you keen 
fuding the truth fiom me all thy ume?’ 
ccd Marunne, droping the 1c Gutese 
tng touches she bad buen indulgin,, 19, diaw 
mg back into het corner of the chuse and 
stanng ut her cousin suypiciously and jeu- 
Tously, 

There was nothing to coment,” sad Ins 
funtly, “except thet long ago a» it seems to 
me now, when Sir Willam fust came to 
‘Whutehills, we were thrown a good deal to- 
gether, Grandmamma encouraged it and 
wished to make 2 match between us, unt he 
fancied he cared for me, and ashed me to 
mary him and I refusd hium—that 1s all, 
Manaane.” 

“And enough too,’ said Mananne saicas- 
tically, “and { suppose you also refuscd 
Ludovic Acton.” 

“Oh no!" declared Ins with a weary 
ttle laugh, “ for the very gooil reason that [ 
never had the opportumty—King Lud to my 
Anowledge never cared for any gtl save 
one” 


“TI don't Lnow,” sad Mananne discon- 
tentedly, “I feel as af I had lost my faith in 
mankind, and womankind to boot Why, 1 





Dic y ma ream eabar evce sce oy youh roms? 


might have fallen m love with Sir Wilham !' | Itis cxertud herself to entreat 


bhe exclaimed nai ly 

“When he would doubtless have 1eturned 
the compliment.’ 

“No, not if he had begun by sighmng and 
dying for you, as granny said = T am not an 
utter fool, Ins,” protested Mananne hotly, 
“though I may bea simpicton in believing in 
those I thought my fmends You are not 
@ gurl likely to be forgotten bya man hke 
Sur Wilham Thwaite I should never have 
dreamed of puting you out, any more than 
of your keeping al this back from me, when 
1 believed I knew everything about you, even 
when I told you—what I told last evening.” 

“My dear httle cousin, be reasonable,” 


“The story 
as an old one, dead and burned fin years, 
Was it for me to dig it up, out of rts grave, 
to go and boust that an unlucky man had 
once put himself into my powu, and had 
abused his confidence aftur many days? 
Would you hie had me do that? You 
could see for _yoursclf that there was nothing 
between Sir Willam Thwaite and me, that 
‘we were no more than fnends,” 

Mananne was silent for a long time, with 
her dark eyes cast down and a lowerng 
brow. She suddenly louked up and it 
darted into her head that Ins's hte face 
had grown colourless 1n the couree of twelve 
hours, that there were dark rings under her 
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eyes, and that her hands trembled as they lay 
loosely in her lap, She had been msulted 
and peisecuted almost more than she could 
bene, and here was the gil im whosc favour 
Tew harl_ interposed, proceeding to persecute 
the victim, in tum, out of sheer unworthy 
vanyy and cvacting pnde. ‘ I am 2 heartless 
ercafure, worse than I could have thought 
possible,” Marianne cned “I beg your par- 
don, ny pet, f you will ict me cull you 30, 
you who were $0 good to me, and it must 
Inve cost you much more than I guessed * 
“Yes, it cost me somcthmg,’ sud Ins 
sunply, “beeane I did not like the ply im 
atself anrl it w 14 inevitable that there should 
De some awkwardnesa But neither of us 
knew what we were domg or had any notion 
whit it might kad to. Don’t speak of it,” 
sin Ins with a shiver, “ I cannot talk of it 


“Just It me say one thing if] had been 
w ‘sour place and she had done it to me, 
vodif Thad quarrelled with King Lud and 
he hid come to hea the garbled story, 
oh, Ins, Ins, I should hive been lost. My 
dear, my dear, I ought to -. down on my 
knees to thank you, and I do thank jon 
with all my heart.” 

T know it, anu 1t18 some comfort to have 
served you” 

“Av yom oun expense’? Oh! I must do 
something for you—not that thes ever ie 
pay you, but to prevent your bemg a xape 
gout forme, If not, I shall brea my heast 
for having brought you into such trouble, 
and he will never forgive me after all, for he 
4% 48 fond of you as if you were one of his 
sisters” 

“Don't speak of st,” Ins repeated amploi- 
ingly. 

“It dusca me wild when I think I have 
been deceiver,” confessed Muinne in 
genuously, after another pausc, “not thit 
you deceived me—ait Heist you could not 
help it Dut f wonder sf st was alla prece 
of imygination on my part that Si Wallam 
Ted me a little?” 

“Tam sue he liked you very much,” sad 
Ins promptly , you weie so bught, you made 
Tum chift you and Jaugh with vou as I never 
saw him do with any one else. Lou know 
he ts rather silent and serious for a voung 
man” 


“Yes,” sad Marianne, dowbtfully, “but I 
thought he sometimes looked at me sadly, as 
weil as kindly, as 1f he would bhe to take 
care of me. He knew granny of old 
and he 


ht I was not an very good |1n loud challenge 
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‘but that would have been 2 great mustake,” 
shaking her head, “and 1 believe he was 
thmhing of his old lose, his te love yesterday 
when I bronght you to him. A great glow 
came ito his face—I was looking more at 
Kang Lud, naturally, but I saw at, and don't 
you remember he sad ‘I will,’ as if ius heart 
was im lus mouth? Could he hase fancied 
for an mstant that the scene was real? 
Then what a temptition to him granny’s 
behaviour must have been! Dearest Ins, 
can the yest not become camest, and you 
two frends be as haps ay King Lud and 
I shall be some day ?” cred Mananre, clasp- 
my ha bands on ha knees and leaning 
‘over to her cousm. 

“For shames sike don't talk such non- 
sense, Mananne!” said Ins with aspenty at 
lust “You ought to know that there is 
no foundation for your suggestion,” and 
Mananne was silenced for once 

‘The gurls anived sm tume for the tran, 
and Lady Fermor had so fut recovered that 
she was on the platform. She looked them 
over, then spoke to lis with an elirone 
tery which was almost without parallel “So. 
you have taken usin, Ins,” she said lightly 
ind_ amy, with a double meaning in her 
words, and yet as af nothing had happened. 

It gave her grand-daughter strength to 
assert herself, ‘You have not kept your 
promise to me, Lady kumos, fis said 
“You might hive told me that you wished 
to get nd of me and I should hive ,one 
away honourably, as I did Lifore. I shall go 
away agamn as soon as I can” . 

“Without ashing my Ike, no doubt?” 
exclumed her ladyshup, raising her eyebrans 

“T did ash your kave, and now Imay take 
it for granted ” 

*As you will, Miss Compton 
old to parley with you” 

Tt wasa silent puty that parelled actoss 
the guy Border moots, through the moe 
fertde portion of Duminesshure up to the 
heathery hills of Annandale. 

Wohin the tram drw up n the Moffat 
Station, long shadows were falling acioss the 
platform, but Ins, who sat by the nearcst 
door, distinguished a wcll known figwe in 
the ‘shadow and drew Inck aghut. Sit 
Willtam Phsaite had come on fiom Dumtues, 
and was standing lhe a sentinel on duty— 
with only a herghtened colour to indicate 
any trace of chscomposure—preyared to hand. 
the pity out 

“You here, Thwaite?” cried Lady Fermor 
“Well, we've been play- 


Tam too 


thoug] 
hands, and he might be a better protecto: 3; ing at cross purposes, ul scems, but it wi 
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Incky that we hive shaken ourselves night, 
come together wd all tumed up at our 
destination = Have you mule any inquity 
about the moor—whether the birds ae shy 
or not?’ 

He hud no teply for her, beyond helping het 
carefully out of the catty. ind leading het 
away Bythit ime Ine understood what Ins 
change of pling merit — iis presence there 
as well 15 burs wis bust for making eveaything 
‘be vsit had Len, and for puttmg out of mad 
the wie 1s pent @ heure wlach had inter- 
yenal Ii he hid not come immediately, and 
the two hud not mat x,11n without delay, she 
fclt 15 af thew te encountenng eich other 
would baive been intolerible Now it was 
stil so much 1 miticr of comsc, and the 
true gloss «18 so mptessed on wn idle Fucc, 
thtt before he parted fiom them i the Iobby 
of the hotel Tus could go up to hm in the 
penne of Lady Fermoi, Wtnne, and 

rumes, wl ,cntl) return to him his hule 
packet ‘saying ¢ Fhiak you very much Sut 
nie you sec I have not needed your 
loan 
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Tor the next few days the party retuned 
to ther former habits Lhe sole evidence 
that thete had been wny <lsturbance of the 
company 4 tranquillzty vemaned in a certun 
construnt whch clung abgut their inter 
course, 1 disinchotion to allude to thus 
hut on the Bordess and an utter avorlinc. 
of a top which hid been much discussed 


fore 

Yet the forbidilen topx cropped up ocr 
sionally, even without Tady Fermors instr 
mentality When the laches and thar squire 
were strolling about the siteets of the littl 
town, antl hid come buck to the strect in 
which ther comforttLle old mn ws situtted, 
some conjecture wis bevitated rbout its age 
Mananne Dugdale insisted they would not 
find an old inn in Scotland of 1 later ctc ation 
than Prince Chalies time A respectible 
tradesm in passing by, and catching the tenor 
of the conversation, took at upon hun to 
supply the dite andl oblige the panty with a 
grituitous piece of wnformiton — Auld Lot 1 


Dundonald, the geat sulut, cume on hae wy 


wath his bride after thew runiwa mainte 
‘Ye may mind the mamiage was disputed mm 1 
cont of luw after 11m Cochrane had biddea 
a long fareweel bruth to bis honours and 
hus disgrace, and my leddy was 2 bitter 
tongued, weedow nonian, driveo, pur sol, 
to fecht baith for and against her am 
eons.” 
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The folly win the au, sad Lady Fermor 
sirersheally “shall we consult yout set, 
Lhwate, and fie brick to ] ngland 2” 

* Tdo not hoow myself wm wy dinger, my 
Tady, stud the person vddhawed stiflly and 
sternly, while Murm we tube T List to his of 
chmbing the hull behind the toa, which was 
somehow connected with hingny md ‘the 
gillons ‘The younger incmbuls of the puty 
continued as inddiigible w over in thar 
Dusiness of sihtscemg — [hy wilhed rode, 
and drove to the pretty munaal wall 19 its. 
tok among the hull, to lone St Way's 
Loch, with tts sitserstran] where the mine. 
‘of Scolt ind Log, and Wordsworth tor the 
moment ceed uf priv ite phintoms, to the 
spot where Incud, Clyde, and Ann ve 
new thinan their ori,in to the wand Lichen 
covered oths of Lochwood, like tees of 
other workd to the colo sil gicn hollow 
known as ‘the Durils lecttub to far 
Ralconnel Leathe scene of the most 
wildly Gate unl deeply puletic cf Scotch 
ballids, wich getty took the yo in, propl s 


ey 

On the httle companys ituin from one 
of their Cxcumsions they wwe unweil to find 
the big body, Ii, f1ec, und sindy moustiche 
of King Jud m’the min who wis stindng 
stnokin,, wid looking out for them at the inn 
door “He hid done mote than keep his 
woud He had spoken of scam, them agam 
before he sted, but that was compat ilively: 
v vague prospect, he hv] sad nothing of 
icturning so soon to make up then pty and 
fnwh then excision He Tookd sulumn 
m wswer to the gry bantu whub Muiunne 
Duydile, iftur in instant of silent delight, 
was able to nun ups bin ¢ Wa al your 
fin Is from home, Mr Acton? His your 
ship suled without you? Jul you think we 
should be robbed and mindercd without the 
plotction ot yout doughty wm an the old lant 
of border rewers? 1 could do better than 
that, at Ltned—tilc the duchcss in Wonder 
lind, I could mike inysuf prcturesquely 
chiming, nd come over the Scotch loons 
with my soft }gtsh ton.ue * 

Tris, whos. nirves hid been thoroughly. 
shiken, was divi lu beimccn two sources of 
Had Ludovic Acton taken 
at mto his huad to read up information, 
and somchow distovered for hunsclf the 
dangerous nature of thou late entertain 
ment, and had he come ill the wiy from 
the Rectory, duting the small amount of 
Akave that was hkcly to remain to him, to 
put her on her guard, to yoluntecr his evi- 
dence, and to save everybody from sorros and 
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injury, or was his mother worse , and, if so, 
why had he quitted her? 

‘The fist time the old friends were alone 
for a few munutes, King Lud cleared up the 
mystery, his manner presenting a mice biend- 
ing of sheepishness and burning anwety. 
Hie had got his promotion, he "as now a 
captam in her Majesty's navy, with his ap 

ointment to a ship a matter of days But 
Before these days were ended he must aval 
hunsclf of Ins promotion to bring to a close 
the suspense which, he mamtained, was worse 
than sharks, 1x beigs, and torpedoes all taken 
together, Of comse he could not run away 
with Mananne Dugdale, thongh they were 
wn Scotland. Te was so bent on his nun 
tse that he did not notice how Ins winced 
at the dry yoke, Nesther conkl the most 
Sanguine ian in his profession have hoped 
to matty her before sahng, But at Wiss 
Dugdale, and her fiends for hes, wonld 
condescend to have anything to say to him, 
would consent to an cnzwgemcnt, he dul 
not think, unless she was hss freshly simple 
and imodcst in her tastes, less nobly and 
glouously woworldly, than he believed her 
to be, that the engagement need be very 
Jong. He could show flattering Ictters from 
some of the swells of the Adnurilty and 
gooil natured commendations ftom his old 
commanilers, which he had never so much 
as given to the fanuly at home to rerd 
and exult over, becanse, naturally, lus people 
would think a great deal too much of such 
bosh, and he hated bounce and palaver, ft 
would be the fist time that he had counted 
on them as any good, it thes would satsty 
Mananne Dugdale and her friends that a 
fair, steady moe in bis profession lay before 
tum, He hud not ict the grass grow beneath 
Ins fect. Modest, retsring Kang Lud, under 
the influence of the great passion of his young 
manhwod, had already rushed down to Devon 
shire, introduced himself to Mt, Dugdale, 
and mterviewed him ‘Ihe spich and-spin 
captain had explained hip not too clvated 
but hopeful position, and requested the 
father’s persion to address hs eldest 
danghter. ‘Lhe poor gentleman was neither 
propitious nor unpropitious. He was en 
grossed with his own affairs, to which the 
marnage of one of his daughters belonged 
certainly, but only m a subsidiay degree 
Young Acton might end by becoming a 
rearedmial, when Mananne would have 
done very well for herself. Even if he 
stopped short with bemg a commodore he 
was not to be despued. Nay, a naval 
captann’s pittance did not mean such stana- 
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ton to a small family as a comntry gentle- 
man’s reduced rents, fom an. oir groanin; 
under a burden of mortgages, thfeatened 
rum to the head of the house with his help- 
less wife and daughters, The officer and his 
wife would begin housekeeping with only 3 
couple of mouths to fill, whrle Mr, Dugdale 
had nearly half-a-dozen to satfy, 

Qn the other hand, what had the dowager 
Lady ¥crmor to say on the matter? By 
making a marnage displeasing to the late 
Lord Fumor's testatnx she might be lost— 
not only to Marianne, but to the whole family 
of Dugdale, 

Mr. Dugdale hul 2 natural afiection for 
Tis daughter but he could not arto the 
sacnfice In the end the ciget suitor was 
referred to his father's prodizal parishioner, 

‘The sentence filled King Lud with chagrin 
well mgh hopelessness “I know she has 
other siens for her grand-daughter,’ he 
groancd in Ins's ear, “Do you think there 
as the stightest chance for me in apply mg to 
the old Luly 2" 

Tis could not im sincerity sy she had 
an exalica opinion of his chances in that 
quater, but she managed to remark with 
some ambiguity she dul not think Lady 
Furmor had any defimte designs at present 
tor the disposal of Marianne 

“There 1% Lhwut,’ alleged King Lud 
glootnily, “almost 1 memlxr of the nt 
He his been its cavalier ever since Lady 
Tamor and Miss Du,dak came up to town ? 

dt was clew that he haul heard nothing of 
the sequul to the Lorde: phy in which be 
had taken put—nor was he likcly to hea, 
Ins was thahhful to think, onless bis relations 
to the family became very mtimate, 

 Lhete would be disgusting advantages in 
that match,” King Lud bemoaned himself, 

“ But Mananne % not mercenary,” Ins 
remmded him. 

“Of course not, her dear vagaries, her 
sWect way wardness and irresistible onginality 
are all utterly destitute of mercenanness ” 

Tus laughed and nodded, it was comical 
to her to hea king J ud, who had been wont 
to take things casy, by his own confession 
violently in love. 

“ But Thwaite himeelf is a good fellow, for 
all that has come and gone. I alnays liked 
him. If he made a great mstake, went 
wrong and smarted for xt, he has come 
honourably through » lengthened probation 
since then. She is just the generous girl to 
long to make up to him for what he has 
‘suftered, to glory an overlooking his small 
deficiencies and be willing to nsk herself to 
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keep him straght No, sad LudovieActon unless on a contmgency of which there hid 
an_dolefally x agnanimous sclf depreciation cersed to be any possibility She would 
“I cannot pretend to Thnattes wdiantiges write to Mr Dugdale to this effect 
an any respect, Why exenin the matterof = ‘The truth wus that Lady Eermot did not 
Jooks by hisit Ul on hm side Hes acomely belicse m engrcments, shot or long and 
Yell dried lout, while Im a whty freed, never hid cued a straw tot Marianne Dug 
moon freer clumsy se1 lubber dale ewept as 2 hving toy lo amuse the old 
Ins lwghed till the tears ewme into her Indy, and an instrument of yen,c ince npon 
eyes she winted so much to comfort ind Ins Com ton 
encouryge him without broakmg futh wml King Lud wasfiec to wiiess Ins misticas 
without buoymg him up with false hopes yet cven the fieelom omght hue hid + 
where Lady hermer was concerned I distetrous issue but for recunt urcnts ant 
thnk Fo may say af grindmamm? his not the knowl ige thit the suttor would sul wnt 
enurcly given up contemplatin, Whitchills very thely bem mother hemphete within 
as a possible establishment for Maninne she ‘the month = M asainne was tiken una uy 
his not been looking tt it in that light very She linghe 1 int pouted an] even cued 1 
lately’ utd. wif she were a very ilased litle 
"Oh thank you Try you wer good soul yersor then suddenly thew down her ums 
Tdont wonder thit Miranne aloes you and surrendere] at discretion, miking no. 
sud Ludovic 1» gritefully 1s if Is had gone term , beyon tthe naht of te wing King Fud, 
fa to sceure to him the passionately covcte] which the infituikd fellow wis only too. 
boon = Only Marianne m ht spare a ttt content accor in, to mcunt exumpl, to 
common cisility to t fellow who tions het =o ket Jer do Lyen this remnant of power 
A gh ft let oot wre in dd onget of being wrested fom her 
NW Cddckshl ator ¢ a! very time his appowwhing ckpu 
“liwe patenc,, Ins told mm ¢ No ture cio vel her mmd ind clouded ove 
they know it the Rectory? Whit does Tucy tu whole umiverse to her 
think? What does the Rector sty? Isthe itv something. to act 1 good fullow ind. 
mothcr pleased ? an innocent child so ridluntly hippy w 
Oh my peoyle are as good 1s goll s those tno thouh his Iypoing Iuwe Ws to 
nsmal hey say od my happiness 6 con sub tue thew hyy mess lon, before the suinmet 
cemed that 1 everything = dbey ae only 11) endel J ady Lormor called the pan a 
longing to mike her better rcquaintince couple of Inmatics, but Ins caught hesclt 
What 1 foot Lam to speak of hur as st she tnd Su William tcgardin, the two with the 
wore certunty nunc! Tein depend upon mill putent bemgnity of tie guardians and 
them dom, everything they c1n to befriend sponsors 
her when } wn awiy Dhue was no evidence of resentment on 
“ Hay py min! at leat you have acted on Sun Willams put on rccount of Is funtly 
the most manly strughtiorw ud principles ind fitfully foreshadowed office of unde, 
and whatever comes of at you will have the yhilosopher, an} frond’ to Mananne Dug 
comfort of that reflccuon, said Ins warmly dale bung fhed fom hin If a hind of 
But the newly mide captain did net see wistful look came into his blue eyes at times 
what else he could hie done Ihe ren] it did not mtcrfcre with the perfict corha 
418 more and mor. accordine to his heut lity of his congratulations to hin, Lud and 
than Ins or any one cle would have duad the youn, lady and she reraved such de 
to hope Strange to 815, Lady Fermor di! monstratrons better from him than from any 
not oppore the eng yement, beyond syin, one clse [nis mot excey ted 
that she thought it as foolish as such con Te secmed 15 af vothung were to be wanting 
tracts usually were Butif the young piu to the hippincss of the lovers hing] 
chose to enter into this one she would bil been j 1oudly and affectionately desirous 
not interfere She crived lease to inform that if stcould be managed, Mananne should 
Cuptain Acton, in erse of awkward ms go on a visit to the Rectory before he got his 
takes, that her granddaughtc: Manannc sulng orders Included in the desire was 
Do,dile would hive no more money om the nitural }onging to take kave of hu in 
her than a couple of hundred pounds to buy his fithers house, and to consign her under 
her trousscau i she ever needed one, and per th. ordeal to the tender keeping of those 
haps another couple of hundreds to buyher who woul! be shanng her sorrow with her 
mourning on the death of the speaker She Fvcn thi wish was granted Lady lermor 
had never tntended to give Mananne more,! became complacent to an 2lmost alarming 
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extent; Mananne might go since she had 
got her father’s permission, The old lady 
even volunteered to render the project more 
feasible by sending Soames to chaperon the 
Jovers, and bring back some articles of diess 
which Soaines’s mustiess wished her maid to 
get from Lady Fermor’s wardrobe at Lamb- 
ford, 

So. ths advl disappeared from the con- 
templation of the edified spectators at Moftat, 
and anything more they were to leam of it, 
nm the meantime, must be from letters —Man- 
anne's hurried but highly appreciative an- 
nouncement of her sate arrival aud good 
reception, Lucy Actons hind af more com 
poscd and modified reports Yes, Mananne 
was a dear gul, and st was delightful to sce 
King Lud so exultint , who could resist 1? 
Mananne was orginal and a hitth wilful. 
She had found a broken mouse trap which 
had exercised her spint @ good deat She 
had sent the children to fetch all the 
‘mouse trays in the house to be inspected by 
het, and hac set about mending them on 
the spot, so thit Gerald was her chum fiom 
thit moment, Mnianne had gut round the 
Rector by looking out his sermons for him, 
find plactising the hymms he hed best mn 
order to help the chow in chuich, She had 
won all the hearts of the childien—of the 
‘Doys especiilly—at the school feast. As for 
the curates she sted her, Lucy, an namense 
amount of trouble, for Marianne could twist 
them round her finger, and «hd so without 
once provoking King, Lud to jealousy. Yes, 
they all Tikud dear Fudovse's future wife very 
much, and Lucy w1s convinced that though 
there might be a httle hitch here avd there— 
a whee was there not in human relations? 
till the tamily crtcle into which the stranger 
ad entered, instuad of bem divided into 
hostile factions with the membcry set against, 
each othcr by he: means, would continue as 
united and attached as ever, 

At way plain the Actons were behaving 
Wall, as might have been expected fiom them 
‘They weic insking the best of ther son 
and brothet’s un.agement to Mananne Dug- 
date, and so taking the wisest cums to pte- 
sttve his and then chgnity and happiness. 
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Date as neatly ay possible contempo- 
rancousy with the deputue of Ludove 
Acton and his promised wife under the stant 
wmyg of Saames, thete began for lus one of 
the strangest ex emunces of her tued hfe, 
She was alone with Lady Fermor and Sir 
Wilham ‘Lhwaite, Lady Fermor conunued 
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in the blandest mood. Whether she were 
seeking to atone for her late oul » OF 
whether she were “ fey,” acroriing to the old 
Norse superstition, and her last days had 
come, there could be no question of her in- 
dulgence to her grand-daughter and her kand- 
ness to Sir Wilham, even when they crossed 
her will and thwanted her plans, 

But along with the old lady's bluff good- 
humour there commenced to peep out an 
inference drawn by Lads Fermor which was 
almost mtangible 1m its expression at first. 
Yet st was a subtle, entangling, bewildering 
impheation, leading to a spint of perturbation 
and confusion on the part of those who could 
not deny what was not charged against them, 
They feared so much as to admit the hint, 
Jest the faintest whisper of its existence should 
Icnd tangibility to the hght matenal and 
afford a basis.for a whol. towering edifice of 
doubt and suspicion, 

She treated the two young people a9 if 
they were a couple of childien, or the nearest 
relations, She would have sent them out, in 
the intervals of Sir Wsllium’s sport, on the 
longest tetc-d tute rambles and iding excur- 
sions without so much as a groom to bear 
them company. When, because of the un- 
accustomed natur of the liberty extended to 
them, they were instinctively shy of it anc of 
each other, she chid them gaily for not aval 
ing themselves of then pinvileges, as if they 
abstuned from them entuely on her account. 

“ You two"—she had got to coupling them 
together continutlly—“are a gieut deal too 
considcrate. It ain’t n me to be a hill yoy, 
but you make me ashamed, thuugh I must 
contess that 1 15 4 failing Iam not given to 
undulgng an. Why should you not have 
your good time as well as others? Don’t let 
me interfere with you ” 

Lady Termor had natwally her spical 
seat in het own window of the drawing-ioom, 
and she took to bauicading hurselt in it with 
smeens, curluons, foot stools, and little tables 
for her vanous rcficshments—biscuits, fiut, 
‘wine, tea, as her habits and the hour requirud,. 
She ‘had’ always been sufhcient for hers lf, 
‘but she appeared to be becomng impatient 
even of the commny of a young man of her 
own choosing, and to be contacting a jase 
sion for solitude, 

“ You can keep to your own wmdow. You 
must have a great deat to talk about—young 
couples alnays have. Old people have done 
with everything save thiaking, and that, too, 
goes, T suppose, 80 that there 13 only sensa- 
tion If, poor creatures that we ace! But 
say jour say while you have it to do, and 
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want to be out with it, never mind me, 1 
shin't heu 1 55 Hable at this distance.” 

While the party hid been trivelling Luly 
Fermor had resigned the head of the ibk. to 
one of her grind Uaughters, but she bid left 
the foot vacint, Now she elected thit Su 
Wilham ehould phy the host opposite Itt 1s 
the hostess. And Lady Feimor told them to 
their frees, in the most innocent manner 
Possible, so thet they felt themsches beh 
ing foolishly to blash thet they became thar 
relative positions ind discharged then re 
spective duties aimuably 

Ins did her best to supply Soumess plice 
mm the mud’s tanpoviry absence, and was 
often alone with hu grandmother in her bud 
room On these ocewions Iady Fomor 
was cven ostentitions in profussing hei ¢ntire 
sattsficnon with Iniss cfoits to serve hur 
which grow bunting, fiom shew istonish 
ment and trepxlation it the gracious for 
beatance with which the .1rl’s worst blunders 
wae boinc, and the ] ruse indiscuiminucly 
awarded to tht whole purfoummee 

“YT um vay much obljcd to you, child 
you we 100 wUtcntive, but I ought not to 
Aecp you fiom other dute * 

“Giindmaimnm? you uc lwghing wtme 
ened Tus m duspurition Whit duty 
have In comparison with the oblmuon to 
‘Wat gpon yu at you will kt me? [know I 
do it very Lidl but I hope to improve and. 
Decome % proucint wijul by the time 
Souncs comes bich 

“Yon undervalue yourself fur too much 
Ibere ue platy of fowu l, cnuowhmg 
persons to be meet with everywhere, muie 
thin that, caccssive humility, which 15 oflun 
affectation, docs not wit your station am Tile 
There now sul J uly Lermo, atte: fins bud 
emvcloped her grandmother in her die sing 
gown wd removed hur wig, tephen , at 1) 
onc of the explode] mght caps, which uc 
only in vo,ue to shelter the bikt pates of 
ovtogen ning, “go down and cntatiun 
Willm " 

‘Lately Lady J ermot hud taken to droppin, 
the “Thwaite ani the ‘Sir before the 
Chnstian nine, in») cthing y ut with Ins 
of the Squne of Wiatelulls” Ihe new habit 
smote upon fies cus with 1 peculiarly 
familia home hke cficct , when the name was 
coupled with a do,niitic 1ccommendation to 
“enturtun its beter ines Licuh was nhen 
away She was not cren fit to mcet the cool 
command with the calm assurtnce that Sir 
Waillam could entctain lumscif She chd 
not say st, but she retucd to het own room, 
and put her hands before her fice, 
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At the sume time neither Ins nor Sir 
Walhram could resent mete insinuations, which 
vite: all might onc the most of thar gmx 
fice to what nazht hue become then mor 
bil selt-consciousness tnd troubled fancies 
She knew 15 well to ste hud he ud at what 
would hue been her .r1rdmothas inawer 
al she, Try, had pr stestad wgunst the infer 
cace cunningly drs Tady Lumor would 
hue cned m the hught of mercdulous 
tomshment “ Cluld, what aid is?) Whit 
could you think wis my metmm,? ind an. 
eaphination of what Ins might hive thought, 
wit appemed unyustfivbly acvi in, ul the 
hhoanble mischief that hid been set at rest, 
wis too die udtul for 1 delicate mind gal to 
fue without the utmost necessity for the 
encomtur 

Tits surously aevolsed the duman, doubt 
at her srandmoth« s mind wor giving wry W 
last, when one day, on two occiiuns, both 
wheo the ladus wore sittin, by themselves. 
and when or Wiliim wis with them, Luly 
Lurmot chd whit she had once done betore 
on piper rddiesscd Ins 1 “Lady Ihw ute ” 

Whitis yout opinion ot the weutha, Lady: 
Thwu?? “Laly Lhwute, hive you secn 
the Lar ty in Sir Willams Dy, ? 

Aus did not inswer She only looked down, 
with stutled dismy in Tshitun, colour She 
could net hie rimed hu eyes to uct Sir 
‘Wialham s for the world 

The anconce ty applied ttle nusht have 
Ptotucded from a lips ot memory in an old 
womin, thou,h Lidy Tumor Inthato hid 
not bun liable to such Hips Anyhow she 
did not stow that she hal ob cave 1 her mis+ 
tthe by cillm, herself back or yolopising 
fur it) Hur sof comment on Lins deul 
silence on bith uccrsions wes Ly repeating, 
her inquines with ¢ litle ony whence, without 
apun numa, the person poken to “Did 
you hou me? Whitas your o)aut_n of the 
woth?’ “Iie you scen Su Willuins 

rouse?! 

If the imswpphcations of the name weie 
not 2 shp of the tou, ic, af they formed an 
index that Lidy lurmors once acute and 
ponciful, though nether fine nur cultivated 
wmliet, and char sterly brains, were, as 
she Ind predicted, losing ther cdg, oven 
reelin, on then throne, the shipe which the 
disorder of her facultics hud taken would 
not be at all wondaiful It would be most 
natu u that the first of a throng of commng 
dduston. should point to her conviction of 
the accomplishment of a schemc on which 
she bad so sct her imperious mill th it one of 
her last acts had been to sech to establish an, 
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unpardonable fraud by coercing the victims 
to submit to rt, and ratify st, out of shame and 
terror for a woman's good name 

Twas inew vague dangtr to be drewled, 
alorg with the constant museril | cmbarrass 
ment to be endured, 

Iris could hardly say how much Siz Walham 
Tiwute wag struck or what he fle It was 
impossible to consult him onthe point Once 
he had butrayed csery cmotion of hus soul in 
dus face aa tn anmrror = Lorther experince 
of Iife hid taught him to we2r a mask tosome 
<atunt, but im the course of the Ist few 
days the msk had fallen occastonally, though 
only with the eflect of electrifying and bafling 
the behotier more completely lor the 
shifung cxpression was, after all, more per 
plcaing than any sterdiness of mpenctiabitity 

ihe very mterial world around Ins, the 
old fashioned inn to which Lhomas Cochrine 
and his young wife hid come after thew run 
away marrige, the braes over which the old 
‘mose-troopers had sped in many a moonhght 
foray, which hid sometimes included @ dis 
consolate bride snatched tong with her living 
dowry of lowing kine tnd bkating sheep 
from the Lnghsh side of the Border, the 
hollay watering-plice among the hulls, with 
the hohdaiy compiny m which were vanous 
‘specimcny of lovers, and no lack of newly 
widded pure come to spend thur simple 
‘honeymoons—all began to assum an unreal 
sympathetic, or moching aspect to Ins Lhe 
strun wis becoming too hard for her She 
stud to herselt with despairing dehberation 
ahe could not bet st much longer Her 
Grandmother if she had becn in her nght 
mind had becn vy wicked to bring such 
troubl upon two peapk who had never 
wronged her, one of whom was her own flesh 
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the gul would go way as she bad gone 
before, to return no more to Lady Tumor or 
to Lambford King Lud woukl be gone, 
and Murmne Dugdile ought to come back 

She would tell no onc of her deprrture this 
time She wis to be a aun tay twice over, 
but never a runinty bride. She felt she 
would rather die than tempt Sir Wilham 
Thwaite to believe she had been withng to 
appropriate her shue of the rol, which bad 
been imposed upon them both, She would 
Be to Mrs Haigh, and if she could not 
seccive her, she might find a phe for Ins, 
wife however humble. She would work her 
fingers to the bone and her eyes till they 
a — their sockets, to masntam her 
self 1p honest, honourable independence, 
beyond that nothing siguified 
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Ins's purpose was deferred by Soames’s 
protracted absence Lady Fermor did not 
grudge it, in fact she was at the bottom of 
the delay She had caused a journey which 
might have been accomplished ym less than 
twenty four hours, to be broken. by a halt of 
half as many days She was lengthening the 
halt by kcupms Soames at Lambford exccut 
tng comsmission after commission for her 
amstress at Knotlcy, Birkett and Cavesham, 
commussions scnt to Soames at the rate of 
half a doven ficsh orders every morming, Ins 

e the woman credit for fretting over the 
jength of her hohday. But Ins could wat 
—wul the more cisily in the end, that Sir 
Wuham had gonc way on an unexplained 
errand which was to Inst 1 day, but 
detained him for a couple of days ‘Lady 
Fermor extended her afternoon drive on both 
days so that she might finish by taking the 
station on her way home and there await 
her funds return Ins told herself that she 
wished he night not return at all during her 
stay at Moffat, and she thought the wish 
must have looked out at him from her eyes 
when he did 1 pew and Lady Fermor was 
calling to him—careless who might hear her, 
that he was a naughty mn to put her to the 
trouble of bringing ins twice to the station 
to fetch him back to the inn, for after he 
bad dnven home with them, assisted Lady 
Termor to ahght, and handed her oser to the 
Jandlady and her subordinates, he detuned 
Ins for @ moment behind her grindmother, 
to say, with an undercurrent of venation and. 
reproach in his voice, 1 will go abroad and. 
stay there, Miss Compton, if Fil wish 1t— 
you need fear no innoyance from me, you 
hase but to sxy the word, 1 should be gone 
already, were it not that you are alone with 
Fermo ’ 

‘That was her own motive for delay, she re 
flected with an undefined, unreasonable sense 
ofbittemess Wcll, perhaps it was better they 
should understand each other thoroughly. 
But she only sud, “ Dont let any considera. 
tion with regatd to grandmamma or me in- 
terfere with your arrangements, Sir Willam , 
we shall do very well You can see we 
have managed perfuctly for ourselves during 
these tno days, besides, Soames will tum up 


Presently” 
CHAITER \LII—THF WRONG ROOW. 
‘Tua mail from the south had come im and 
Los: bed 18 Oar Wuhan e the ners 
papers to her grandmother and gone out 
a walk. She wanted to walk far and 
fast til she was wholesomely tired from bodily 
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fatigue, to Le braced by the strong north | 
country ar, and to have the moorland wind | 
low away the cobwebs which had lodged 
an her brain, ettflmg her common-sense and 
torturing her nerves, She had chmbed the 
full Marianne had spoken of—one of those 
hulls which are appendages to various towns 
an Scotland, bemg memonal, of the hit 
Eruesame scene which followed the evctase 
of the junsdiction of a baron’s court. 

Ins dui not anticipate much seclusion in 
her walk, for the hill was not only frequented! 
‘dy visitors in the season, it was haanted fiom 
fate spring to late autunsn, as she could guess, 
by children seeking in succession birdls nests, 
Dlaebernes, and blackberries , sull she could 
hod a quiet spot where she might sit down 
and test and look at the wide, flee view of 
hill and hollow and riser, just broken here 
and there by patches of y<llow com-lind, 
stretches of green prsture grass, hits of wood. 
She could rcalse that she was in a pastoral 
country where, whatcver human discord bioke 
the stillness, there was always a harmonious 
undertone made up ot the bleating of shcep 
and the humming of bees among the hettner, 
the occasional bark of a shephcrd’s dog, the 
constant tnchle fur and near of innumerable 
thicads of water which rose aad ware fed 
atnong the fulls, to fied im turn the bigger 
burns and the rivers rushing on to the xa 
Overhead was the solemn grcy shy of the 
north country, in which, though there way no 
sign of rain, the blue was not lon, 
uninvaded, and the wlute of the tleecy «louds 
was brushed with asthery grey, passing here 
and there to decper, darker, though still clear 
tints of slate cofour. 

Ins would fun have let the simplicity and 
peace of the landscapc sink into hur hatassud. 
mund, from which 2 fant isc nightmare could 
not be duven out, But she was not left 
alone to reason with hersclf, 1¢-assure and 
calm herself by recovaing mental balance 
and spintual faith, for almost the first thing 
she saw was Sir Wahium’s glengarry rising 
above the brachen as he pushed his way, 
regardless of the obstacles on a wrong trach, 
toreachher. She was not safe even on the hill 
of ancient hangimgs. In despanr, she sat quite 
stl and let him come up and speak to her. 

“7 beg your pardon for intrading upon 
you, Miss Compton,” he said humbly enough, 
panting a httle from his reckless exertions to 
gainher side. “Dut I have something to say 
which Iam taking the Grst opportunity to 
tell you by yourself It 1s what}ou ought to 
know at once, I have no doubt you wili be 

glad to hear y.” 
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Ins tamed upon bim a questioning, a: 
hensive, half indignant glance, ‘Then che 
Dethought herseli that he was not knowing} 
to blame for all the misery he had caused, 
that he was himecif involved in the last mis- 
fortune, A rush of remoise amounting to 
tender fricndhness came over her for the 
manner tn which she was beginning to treat 
him, so that she spoke to hun quite kindly. 
“Ta place of requning you to apologise for 
interrupting my important meditations,” she 
said, wath rather a forlorn attempt at parety, 
* T ought to thank you heatily, Su Witham, 
for taking so much trouble about somethmg 
in which you think I have an interest,” and. 
she made room for him to sit down by her. 

le threw himself down where she inde 
crted and was silent for a moment, plucking 
the heather and looking, not at her, but 
sirught before hum with s faraway expies 
sion in bie cyes Perhaps he felt what he had. 
aheady capenenced more than once during 
this you. he was realising the literal cucum- 
stances of a bygone dream, mm which, how- 
‘ever, all the premises had undergone a varia. 
tion, Not Icast of all, though that was not 
im bis count, bis personal appearance and 
general ax wore changed since Ins bad fist 
known him, = Lis manhness was more 
matured, much that hid sat constrainedly 
and uneisily on huh he now cued hghtly 
and uathmhingly. Lic had the look of a 
plain, brusque, but not undigmficd county 
gentleman of the class into wluch bis first 
sangume backers had argued he would meige, 
Ihe chestnut beard covered the somewhat 
dogged squarcncss of the yaw and the weak- 
ness of the chin, while the lincs from the 
nose to the corners of the mouth were 20 
defined as to give the Ione cast to the 
fice. ‘The fulness of forehead beneath 
the waves of hat had already o furrow or 
two, and the slight contiaction of the brow 
seemed to set the blue cyes more deeply, 
and to castashulow ove: them. ‘Lhe face 
was Sull massive, tending to ruggedness us it 
grew oldcr, with more of thoughtfulness and 
of calm repression and paticnt pain at the 
present moment than of ith old stern tension 
‘or passionate impulse. 

To Ins’s surprise Sir William drew out his 
pocket Look and unfolded a wntten paper. 

**Tinust first tell you where I have been, 
‘Miss Comptou," he sad, and his colour 

ike 2 girl's while be spoke. “live 

ee re coe 
apn at which the party had made thei last 
momentous halt. 

She would have said, “What took 
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there?” but her lips would not utter the 
words 

He went on hurncdly, “I wished to sec 
the landlord who, so far from scemmg a 
reguiar Vackguard, appewed 2 respectible 
enough wan My object was to scck an cx 
planation from him —if an exphnation wcrc 
necded-—to ascertam what he hat to siy of 
the farce which Lady Formor insists on 
Keeping up” 

“TL dare say you were npht Ins forced 
herself to say, half maudibly with her ces 
turned away and f ling by chance on the 
Anttle ire hind, withont the bndezroom s ,it 
of a ring lying In gitdly on her gown 

“1 did not see hun at first By a cunous 
comeilence Tidy Icrmor had wnttcn {1 
hun to come here Int he had to attend some 
sale I wanted for his return and hil 1 con 
versat on with him = He tokl me the whok 
ru and Tomade Tam write it down aa 
have it witnessed =I took 2 copy for Lady 
Termor and gave it to her within the list 
halfhour — This 18 for you all yw hive to 
do is to keep i, and it will save you fiom 
further anxiety 1nd veaation * 

Ins took the shect of ruled blue y sper m 
bewilderment Ihe wntng wis the roun | 
clin hand of the bust old Scotch pat sh 
schools Ihe diction was not so unexep: 
tronable but thor h the intelligence 2 con 
veyed throw 2 new light on everything the 
style ought not t> have been incon re 
henwble, af it hud not been that the Jette 
and the sense of the words dine di befor 
Inss ¢yes and understanding = She could 
not take them in for seme moments Ii 
war only by t supreme effort wt scli control 
that she at Jast nivstered the ecatents of the 
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« This ts to certify that my house of enter 
tunment tt — Len, bmlt on the vay 
boundary line between the two counties~ 16 
ther we plenty of sccords to prove what the 
‘Marches’ te— some of its rooms it on Fn, 
Land and some in Seothind "The s ttn, rooms: 
which were Intely ocenpied by I ads TE ormor 
and pay uctothin Patind No mange 
ceremony perform 1 ace ardin, ta Scotch iis 
within the Lounds of either of them woukl te 
egal, or could stand [hwy would be the c se 
even thou,h the contract hid becn entered 
into in goud futh, with the full knowkdge 
and concurrence of a comimed— wheres 
Lam assucel by Sir Willem [hwaite, who 
Beted te the bridegroom m t performance of 
which I got a glinpse thit the whole thing 
‘was a mere pity ot trol c, never intended by 
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the principal persons engaged im it to go any 
farther 


“LE wish to say for myself that I believe 
the fact of } «wt of the house betng in England 
and part m Scotland did not exist without 
abuse tang syne Sometimes, to extort 
renards and bnibes, the couples who had 
whiles butriyed others were thumselves be- 
triyed and were banded over unwed when 
they had thought otherwise, to the friends at. 
thar heels Or, what was baser still, bride 
and bridegroom had to cower thetr whole hfe 
lang before the auld innkeepcrs and the mock. 
munsster, ind 4 ay sweetly for their silence on 
whrt, in point of law, wus no better thin a 
tnoch munaye Or if the bridegroom were 
vviltun he could east off lus bride through 
the salluny of his helpors 

©] had no sus} icion of what was going on 
the other might wll J was warned by one of 
the servant Iss who mistooh jest for 
cunest I cue up, 1s fast ws ny et would 
Curry me, to shift the purty into the opy ovit. 
room wich hid first to be cleared of its 
comm any by the tme thit hid been done 
the business ws all but finished, while at 
Iooked to me more ihe a foolish 5 he thin a 
senou woidin In that case, with n> harm 
tended or done, I 1y pxal to any innketper 
in bis senses if it wes for me to come for 
wal and affront ind displewe titled cus 
lamers If I had got any et that the 
prriige was reilly meant for a wedding 
alich ww to be carned out I hereby 
sulemnly de lin that I would hie come 
fF award ind telled the trith at any cost 

1 admit when the old Ie idly st rte 1 at 
Dreal of day, leaving the couple tehind, I 
mus kcubted the yoke and tried to ut speech 

{her but she weuld not hew me Maybe 
she his aminded that though and so his sent 
for ime to .o ul the way lo Moffat to speak 
sithhcr And when the gentleman thit stood 
for the breleroom who his now come back 
toclew up the story, left next that same morn 
we [thought Iske the lave that he woull be 
buf wun in no time, and thit it woul! be 
somcnouhithentowarmhim twas rmther 
rticklish thay at so be he thou,ht he was 
wid to tell hin he w1s mistaken and bear 
the nj tc of the Fnhish rooms shich belonjed. 
tothe building of the house on the very Lorder 
1 400d wheen years before I was born 

I meint uso to sperk to the youn, leddy,. 
thou,h she had sustuned no wrong that I 
know of but befor, I had word of her in 
tended departure she too had gonc off with a 
friend thit was sent back for her just at the 
moment when I nao tngi,ed weh some press 
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ing customers, and I could not think she 
would suffer harm m her friends hands 
However, the afar bas been on my mind, 
and I have not been without fear that, jest 
or earnest, me, and more than me, might get 
into trouble about at yet And I was on the 
ese of travelling a5 far as Moliat at my own. 
all conventence to obey the auld leddy s ordeis 
and make 2 clean bieast of it to her, when 
the gentleman caling himself Sir Wilh 
Thwaite, who 15, according to his own ac- 
count, biding al the sume inn in Moffat, came 
express to me, and saved me the yourncy 
He has causcd me to write this paper, whu h 
he 1s to show to the leckhes, Hell certuty 
that I have been rvady to answer alt his 
questions and to communicate to lum the 
local disquahfication, which attests beyond 
dispute that no Ieyal munage was, or could 
have been, celebrated in the fvnt or in the 
‘ack parlour on the sucont fluor of my house 
of ‘on the evening of the 7th of August, 
187—. 





“(Simed) Avpriw Piritis 


*(Watnewsod) James Abavgr ive 
‘Cath wine Prestor 


Ins was free, no further glamour coukl 
be thrown over an all. incident, and the 
finger of scandal would never point to hur, 
even in her gave Lut the result was some 
thing altogether dutcrent fiom what she had 
been brought to dread, and the man who 
had treed her, who thus voluntanly renounced 
the far fetched ghost of a claim to her, was 
the same who in the hay fiekl at Whitelitls 
had persisted against every remonstrinc: in 
declaring his desperate love for her, and 
mantained it was no hght fancy, but a hf- 
long passion and sotron ‘This was the man 
who dissolved the masquerade that yct seemed 
to bind them strangely together. But while it 
somchow smote her to the li ut that he could 
do it, she cried out agamst herself for ber 
disloyalty to herself and hnn, and told her- 
soli the truth, that if he had acted otherwise 
he must have degraded himself mn her eyes, 
and she would hive had the double 
of learning to despix him at this date She 
oust not fet him s¢ what she thought, she 
must give him his due. She turned to him 
with her hands clasped tightly, aud brilliant 
fuses mm the checks that were growing thin, 
“ How shall I ever thank you, Sir Willian? 
If you had filed me and made me suffer tor 
a piece of folly, what would have become of 
me, and of you also? But you have behaved 
luke the perfect geutleman and true find 
that I have long known you to be’ 
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“Come,” he sad catching his breath and 
speaking with soni thing of the okd roughness, 
“done make ut tov bid for a fellow, But I 
must speak out just thu once, since we shall 
never allude to the subject again.” 

“You might have pud me brck for what 
must have struch you 1s a gil’s intolealle 
arrogance,” she sud, half uncer her breath, 

“No, no,' he cortected her quickly , "you 
are tatking nonsense now You could never 
be arrogant It was I who was a presump- 
tous, deludad udiot ” 

“You hive shikled and delivered me,” 
she sud sully, “while I—I belteve 1 hwe 
done nothing sive mjure you smex the fret 
time we met ' 

“How cw you sty 10?” he ened impr 
tentlh—almost indigninly * You made a 
main ol me—by causing mc to look up to 
what was far tbove my roach certamly ~but 
when [ fell bick mto thc beast again hive 
you forgotten how you came ant saved both 
me and poor Hono ?” 

“ Poot Honor!” echoed Ins, and the tears 
began to tickle down her checks in spite of 
herself, for she had becn much tad litely, 
ind the strun on her was becoming more 
than she could bear 

“Don't ciy, Miss Compton, for mercy's 
sihe, he implored. “1 could not stand it, 
T could not answer for mylf, though wt my 
worst { would not have takin advantage of 
you in the way jou scem to think I night 
have done. To make ont, after one mad no- 
ment, that you had mairied me truly accoid- 
mg to the Scotch law, or any ]iw, and to call 
Lidy Fermor to bear me out in the assertion, 
would have been to act lhe a rascrl ab well 
as 2 brute, to hive lost your friendship, and. 
T have been proud to possiss thut at least ” 

“ And now wc shall be finds alway 
sad wistlully 

“I dont know,” le answered restlcssly. 
“Yes, friends m heart I hype, if you will do 
me the honour But at aut a, if 1 were 
another woman or a better mio E think I 
shall go abroad 1» I proposed” 

“All the sume, you will come back to 
Whitehulls one day,’ she sentured with a 
faint sonic 

“What, to find you——" he began vehe- 
mently, then stopp.ud for an instant, and went 
on more quctly “If Lcaed for you a you 
deserve to be circd for, I should not regret 
finding you in a happier and safer home than 
where I first 516 you, and shalt always remem- 
ber you, at Lambford But Lam a selfish dog.” 

She was sjlent now, breathing with soft 
quickness. 
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“I need not say Larly Fermor, t she 
has tried to be my fnend,” he remarked with 


rather 2 grim smu, “1 no protcctorfor you, 
any more than she was for your cousin, Miss 
Dugdik Put you are another sort of gul— 
4@ much wiser and stronger in your gentle 
ness Itas cxactly as I said the other mght 
at the station , forgive me for the hherty, but 
1 cannot, as ¥ am a inan, endure to {ewe 
you with her,’ 

She conunucd dumb — She did not sty, as 
she had amphed Letore, thet whatever rish 
she ran it could he nothin, to hm, she dul not 
upbrad him with hurting her by reminding 
her of her friendicssness , she did not bid him 
go agun 

He looked at her with the kecnest, most 
Cumest: crotiny, flashing high while he looked 
“Lain sure you would not trifle with inc, 
Mrs Compton You did not do at before, 
when Lwis 1 foolhardy 3 Perhaps you 
think 2t 15 impossible one man ¢an twice err 
an the sume indefensible way. Lou know 7 
was such 1 blochhe td as not to see through 
your cousin’s mcrry fencing, and guess on 
which side her deliverance lay Twas tempted 
to tec] that, if she would Ict me, ¥ ought to 
come to the rescue, and not sce her sacrific cd. 
as 1 had seen mother bright, kind woman 
perish It seemed all that was left for me to 
do It wis nat gong up rauch, for 1 had 
not a piun of hope asides But I could 
not venture to apptorch you, and propose to 
be your protector, not oven ater what his 
come and gone yor are tuo fu above mc ” 

She mad 2 hasty deprecitng movement 
ty interrupt him, but he did not heed it 

“ And it would be too gicit 9 mockery, I 
may ws well say tt, since | am in for it, though 
1 my iftront you agun You hive sud 
enough to show you will not miskike me—I 
Tove sou as I love my Ife I have done so 
from the fist moment J saw you, J shall do 
itto my List gasp though you muynt like it 
Tean't help 1 any more thin you can And 
I nught hase been content with your tolur 
ance—hke a scrip thiown to 1 dog—in the 
past, but thorgh I've becn down m the 

lepths since then, things are dificrent some 
how with me, I could not be satisfied to-day 
with what 1 shouki perhaps have caught at 
years ayo 1 am wer, or I am prouder, 
though 1 have lith cnough to be proud of, 
I shouki not ask much, but 1 must havea 
gram—a Inving secd fit to sprout and grow 
I know only too well whut I have been, and 
how unworlhy I am still, but if you could 
ever look over it, like the generous, 


soul you are ond were to poor Honor, 
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why then I shoultt be the proudest, gladdest 
fellow on earth I would keep you as far as 
my life could save you, from care and sorrow. 
I sould serve you with my best, and ask 
only a crumb of kindness, and that you your- 
self should be happy” 

She spoke at last, “ Not for Honor’s sake,” 
she faltered, “thongh I did care for her, but 
fot your own—not + crumb, but all. Has it 
not been wcll won?’ She laid her hand in 
Ins 48 she spoke, and her pure lips were 
there for his reveicnt awed hips to press, 
her sect cycs to return shyly his blissful 
glinces, 

After the two had talhed long together, 
Sur Witham suddenly announced, with a laugh 
which spoke yolunics for the terms to which 
they had attamed, “I have forgotten to 
tell you that Lady Fcrmor was so put out by 
the paper I brought her, she said she would 
set off for J.imblord to morrow, she would 
not w ut for Souncs ” 

“Wall, it wont matter—nill it? She did 
not forbid you to accompany her, I hope, 1 
shil be very ghd to sue home again, lo see 
them all at the Rectory, and hear what they 
will say Perhaps we may be in tune to 
catch up hing Lud, before he suls Poor, 
dear Marianne, I wm sorry for her now.” 

oa we m the woild should you be 


“Becwse you ue not going to sail, Sir 
‘With uu—ought I to tell you thit? ’ 

“Tf at docs not hurt you to say it, it 1 
very wgice uble for me to hear at? 

© Lat tt will spoil you, and 1s at ws only 
the other diy tht I scfused to entert im you, 
1 think you may have some novon how iar I 
was fiom contemplating spoiling you then, 
We must not git on quite so fast But ] 
‘wall say this, that I doubt af King Lud and 
Mananne ae quite so happy as we are” 

“1 doubt it too, though I have only one 
Icason to give for the doubt.” 

“1 don t wish to hear that reason agama to 
day, I thmh I have beard it ahcady. Imean 
because they ha ¢ not been tned * 

“Puhaps be would not agtee with you, 
poor chap.” 

“Ob! but that wis all a man’s stupidity 
not to sce through her flattering opposition 
They hive come together without one real 
tnbulation to test them. ‘ilcy strike me at 
this moment as two quite inexperienced, 
light heated young persons, so that one fears 
though one hopes not—that the cares and 
tmals may all he before them. Now we, 
though doubtless we have trou! the 
‘score in store for us, have passed fire 
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and water we know and can trust ourselves 
and gach other.” 

‘There was trouble in his eyes at that very 
minute, “Trusted and tried, and never 
found wanting, I can say that of you, my 
swectheart, but can you ever trust me?” 

“Yes, Wilham,” she said with simple sin- 
centy, and so earnestly that there nus ahittle 
solemnity in her tones, “ with all my heart 
You have fought a good fight, and He who 
strengthened you for the battle will never 
suffer you to be vanquished. I shall Le glad 
to be home again,” she added more lightly, 
“T have been very unhappy there sometunes, 
but I feel as af that were all to be forgotten 
Tow, and only the peneful, happy days to 
be remembered, Iwas noser so long away 
from home before, Now that I have time to 
think of at, 1 want very much to sce what 
changes have taken place m my come of 
Lastwich during my abvence ’ 

“And you want to sce Whitehill, again, 
for Latobford cannot long be your home, you 
will begin to look on Whuitehulls very ditter- 
ently, We may go abroad and sce the workd, 
but we must sctile at Wiutchills, that will 
always be the most important plice to us.” 

“You cannot tcl how long ago I wis tol 
to give my most scrious consilcration to 
Whitehills, Your cousin, Judy Ehwante, will 
think I have taken her advice.” 

“Never mind what she thinks. 1 suppose 
she will be pleased, and she will forgive inc 
Well, she has forgiven me long ago” But 1 
shall take to her now, for J cannot forset 
that at was by bur means I saw my lady 
first.” 

“Te was after that meeting I called you 
‘a good sort of young min’ to grand- 
mamma.” 

“T am afraid 1 dut not deserve the cha- 
racter, But, Ins, Lady Jbwaite 15 the only 
prutence to a fricnd I can give you.” 

“And how many can 1 give you?” she 
said with an ansaering sigh. 

“T think if you had known my sister Jen, 
you would have loved her, though she had 
to work to earn brovd for her and me, and 
‘was a washeiwoman to the last day that £ Icft 
her m peace.” 

“Tam sure T should,” said Ins with con 
vichon. “ Nobody, not you yourself could 
have been so much obhiged to her, and we 
should have had one chicf source of unterest 
™ common.” 

“There 1s a good fellow who has been, 
next to you, since I lost Jen, the best frend. 
Lhad im the world, though he wouk! never 
call himself anything save my sersant, fe 
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will be as proud as a peacock, as pleased as 
a pike-staft to hear the great news,” 

“T know,” sud Ins, with a bright smile, 
“Bull Rogers Lell him from me to wish us 
both joy. His sister has sometimes said that 
it Lever had a house of my own she would 
Iike to gowith me. She may if giandmammy 
consents, mayn't she? Why we have loads 
of faithful frends, William * 

When the couple returneil to the inn, they 
had tarred so long that Lady Jeumor, in 
great dudgeon fiom another « wee, hil eaten 
her luncheon without them, and sct out on 
her afternoon duve alone. 

Se Wilbam and Ins stofted into the inn- 
garden. She found an okl-faslioned row 
bush still covered with roses, the same 
as some she had secn at the last haltin- 
place. A few hours ago she would have tried 
not to sce those roses, she would not have 
spoken of them—leist of allto Sir Willan 
“Lhwarte, she woult have wished to forget 
that they wer, therc. Huta single morning 
had brought such a chanye to the depresung, 
thstiacting conditions of fu lie, that she 
hailed the flowuy Shy caused him to gather 
clusters of them, shured them with hun, put 
some of them as before in her jacket, Ea 
you remember cser seciug such roses?” she 
asked him msclievously,. 

“You are out if you capcct to find my 
memoy in fwit bere,” he told he. “It 
ain't the best of memoncs, but there are 
some things 1 dont foruct 1 coukl show 
you the marrow of these tn my pockel-book ” 

“ Then hecp them cate fully, for they were 
my single orn wient at the rehearsal of the 
gieatest event in our lives.” 

"Lhe girl was Linghing and jesting alrealy, 
ge] hike, at the nightmare of the Last wo or 
three weeks. And he was a proud and happy 
man to note the change in her—proud and 
happy to have her speaking to tue in Us 
fashion. 

"Lhe whole party died that day for the 
first time, by Lady lennor’s choice, at 
the table dhvte of the um. ‘There were 
some inquisitive people present who had 
seen the tities of two of the pariy in the 
visitors’ book, and were attricted by the 
atistocratic old mummy who usserted her ym 

and the handsome young couple 
under her charge. ‘Lhe girl had a head tike 
a cherub, and her compamon looked a comely 
young fellow in the heyday of his life, Clus 
ters of the same rose were in her fichu and 
m his button hole, and the eyes of the 
wearers had a tuck of straymg to cach other, 
ven in ap sugust presence, [twas reinaiked 
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af my Lady Fermor did not approve of that 
match, she had brought the pair into a dan 
getous neighbourhood, 

‘The truth was that at the close of Ins’s 
grandmother's afternoon nap, she had heard 
of the accomphshment of the mamage, for 
which she had so long planned, schemed, and 
‘striven by far means and foul, of which that 
very morning she had received cause to de 
spar She had got her will, Lut the ques- 
on was how far st hac jost its charm and 
become embittered to her by the circum 
stance that her instrumentality had litte or 
nothing to do with thy ittunment of her 
end. She hid cven becn foiled im her fast 
daring, heartless, shameless move, and it 
was only by thar own chore, which they 
mught hic exertedl any diy, thie Su Wiha 
aud Ins were about to mary Lady Larmor 
had heard Sir William with hetle snorts and 
something not far fom 2 scowl She had 
said, “You have plenty of check, Lhwait,, to 
come to me with such a proposal altcr the 
prpu you showed me this morning. You 
Iwo have taken your own timc and mode to 
take up yout minils, and hase been rather 
long about 1 Whataf J deexle to have my 
objections now, to s2y J un sieh—which 15 
2 fact—of the tresome van, and to forbid 
the alliance to go any fasther 3” 

Dut though Tady Lamor had been as. 
toundingly ungtyetous and untcwson ble in 
wy which might hive read her better »y 
this Gme, she war a wonrin of the world 
dhe did ‘not chimes Sa Wallium, she ac 
cepted, however grumblingly, his escort back 
to I ngland, and she proceeded to annonnee 
the mange, ay if at had been fom beg 
Tung to end of her making 

Tlore Tits was {11 across the Border she 
sent bach 1 letter to Jeannie, the maul at thy 
tm, ‘1 have taken your advic, Jeannie 
not beewse a happy accident has enabled 
Nour miter, with James Musgrne and 
Cuthane Preston, whoever they may In, to 
suf, to my delivcrance from an unknown 
tlancr, not because 1 iat any sc indal in the 
future, bot because 1 now know certamly 
what I just gueswd before, that Sir William 
Shw ute 1s om of the best of men, and that I 
shill be one of the happiest of women af I 
mury him im scher earnes’ I owe at to 
sour kmaness tolet you know the happy end 
of the story, and remember, Jeanne, n 1 
ih yer sive you in retura Count upon me 
Tenclose Su William's addiess for thes put 


Tore,’ 
Tidy Thermite was profuse and toletably 
sincere in her congiatulinons. 1 am giad 
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you have thought Detter of it, my love You. 
are a lucky gui, not everybody gets the op- 
portunity of changin her rae to some pur- 
pose I'l e charmed to have you reign- 
ing m my place m dear old Whitehills, We 
vall shut our eyes and forget that there was 
an infatuated, miserable interregnum, with 
another dreadful Lady Thwaite, between, 
He will only think the more of you, if he 
should ever look back and contrast the two, 
speak as a rclation of the family, my dear 
inn” 

“But you are mistaken, Lady Thwatte,” 
said Ins, with the old snvoluntary drawing up 
of her figure and rearing of her Itttle head, 
“neither Si Wilhim nor I will ever forget 
poor Honor. ‘There can be no invitious com- 
Parison or contrast between us two, We 
were brought up very differently, yet we were 
frends, in spite of very obstacle, when we 
wae chldron and gms 10 you know the 
Ist thing she did before she left Whitchills 
wis to come across to Lambford to bia me 
faicwell? Tam ghd to think of it.” 

“Obt Well, just as you hhe, my dear. 
Yon and Sn William are two cry remarkable 
peoplc—about the most remathable in my 
cncle, and if at plese you to recollect what 
most persons would prefcr to forget, 1t 15 only 
a matter of taste, at docs not occessarily sig- 
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Maninne Dugidie first stared, then said, a 
Intk dey, “I was led to suppose the pen 
chant was all on one sie, that 18, after T 
Ind got the faintest hunt of a penchant, In 
short, thee have ben so many diticrent 
terounts thit upon my word, onc 15 puzzled. 
which to beheve.' Then she added, while 
she stuggld between a frown and a smile, 
“So you ino will be marued long befoie we 
shall” But presently the smile gamed the 
supremacy and giew wondrous sweet, and 
Mananne ened, “ All nght! and kissed Ins 
with effusion, betoie the whole company, 
as much aftronted the next moment 
asif King Lud had been the object of the 
<anss His congiatulations were frank and 
hearty, the Rector and his wife and all the 
others were complaisant, but Lucy held back 

a ite. 
had been much exeremed lately on 
the sul of her brother's engigement She 
had the 
igdal 13 
Lud s virtue from childhood, his unblemished 
chatacter in every respect, had been the 
theme of Lucy's iandations, She 
had dwelt with justice on these lustrous 
Jenels tn King Lud» crown, unl she felt 
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truly, that for any man to be without them 
or to have tarnished thei lustre was 8 flaw 
indeed, ‘Thus the very girl who had given ir 
her early adherence to Ins’s acceptmg the 
fate assigned to her, and complying with her 
grandmother's wishes, now sought anviously 
to hold the willmg bride back, and to re. 
monstrate with her on concluding the con- 
tract. 

“Yes, darling,” said Lucy, hesitating a 
good deal, “it 1s dehghtful to have you set- 
tled so near us after all. Its very pleasant to 
think that you can bring yourself to do whit 
Lady Furmor has so long wished. But oh 
Jus, s0 many things have heppened since we 
talked of this before. You will not be angry 
with me for alluring to Sir William's ong, 
which is the same as it ever wat, of com _ 
‘but then we had not the enhghtunment of his 
Jow marnage and of his tenible unsteadiness 
for a time I would not vex you for the 
world, Ins, but we arc such old fiends! 1s 
at not Loo great 21k? Are you not tnght 
end?! 

“No,” sud Ins, without anger, th 
with a heightened colour, “and 1 amg 
that you have spoken out this oncc to me, 
Lucy, for 1 know you mean it kindly, and I 
Cin tellygu everything Love casts out fos, 
and T love him! 1 have long loved him 
Would you turn fiom the creature you loved, 
beciuse he had been subject to some 
deadly disease, which, in spite of all his 
Mave desprrate stiuggles to thros at off and 
regain pirfect health, it was just possible 
might icturn and prostrate hum again? Would 
you not rather cling to him and help him to 
meet the enemy? You know there can be 
no defcat in the end, because the very soul of 
evil was vanquished long centunes ago, and 
Thue nothought that there will be a partial 
defeat. Oh, Lucy, think what his trials and 
chsadvantages have been and how he has 
uisen above them, and then measure hin, if 
you dare, with those who were never really 
calied upon to bear the burden and heat 
of the day, never thrown and trampled in 
the mire—down in the place of dragons— 
or faint with the deadly weakness of 
anes, evil habits, and undisciplined pas- 
sions,” 

And he was made aconqueror fs it so 
strange a tung to believe that 2 man who 
hhas bien once caught in the tosh, may yet 
again go free, with God's own heaven above 
him, « loving, faithful woman Ly his side, and 
hittle children clasping his knees ? 

Ins's sereen with the working out of the 
§reat arhst’s idea of the contest between 
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Arachne and Minerva, found a place in the 
‘Wihuitebills drawmg-1oom among some relics 
of poor Honors imery, tenderly dealt with 
for her sake Su Wilnam had an unmense 
admuration for tus wife's scrcen, which the 
embroideress ted m vain to lower to 
a teasonible moderition Rumour darkly 
whispered that the master of Whitchills prev 
ferred that comparatively stilted piece of em- 
bioidery—begging the greit artists purdon— 
not only to all the old tapestry, but to one of 
the glories of the house, the sembl ince of lags 
ancestiess with the toy take, designed and 
executed by the king of knglish portiait- 
pamters. 

Mrs Haigh and Ju yu came and saw the 
sercen in ity place of honout, and the formr 
on her ruturn to her boarder exalted Lady 
Thwute sull more than she had exalted “the 
honvurable Mass Compton ” 

Mananne Dugdale was a great deal with 
het consins, even afler she hid chinged her 
numt, before she had a tttled home with 
tts nursery, when the least gust of wind at 
night among the old tiers in the park seat 
her down to broakfast next morning with her 
tempr im a ppticulirly rasping condition. 
Shen she would rut at the Adnmalty for 
parting husbands ul wives, and not fewting 
her sul with King Lud, when she would 
have lent etficicnt and in setting every Lolt 
and spar of her Maycsly & ship to 1ghts 

Whitchills was vgrert rendecvous af the 
Actons, from the Rector with lis flowery but 
honest compliments to thy youngest of Ins. 
offspring Indeed, the plies bicime ootab- 
Ished mm the records of the nughbourhood 
as a most pleasant and hovpitable country 
house, in wluch the dowager Lady Jhwaite 
wes fan to clam a vested interest 

Lady ] ermor having established her grand- 
daughter very cicditably, behaved as af she 
bul done enough, and concerned herself 
very little with young I uly Phwate and her 
doings. The eld woman did not giow fonder 
of the young onc, even afer Lady Termor's 
infirmities increased until she was forced to 
admit some of Ins’s gentle good offices. But 
to the last Lady Fermor much preferred the 
attentions of Sir Willian, to whom she had 
Jong ago been cutirely reconciled, and any 
softening of her stout-hearted looks aud 
cynical words was always for him. 

So completely were Ins's bugbears dir 
. teed by the gemual influence of + good 
ausband and a happy home, that in walk- 
ang down the mam strect of Knotley one 
day, and meeting the wreck of « broken- 
down old man Gagging himself along b; 
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the help of a servant's arm and a stick, 
she crossed over, stopped and inquired 
hindly for him, hstenmg with commiserating 
interest to his mumbled complunts Her 
first words when she next saw her husband 
were, "I met poor grandmamina’s frend, 
whom she used to call ‘old Pollock,’ m 
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Knotky today, the first time for many 
months. 2 don't think he was ever very 
hikeable, but how silly I must have been 
to feel such a horror of him! and now he 
looks so wretched, feeble, and frendless, 
poor man! Wilham, 1s there nothing we 
can do for him?” 


A GOSSIP ABOUT LONDON. 


"HE attractions of I ondon are inexhaust 
able. Not only 15 ut the largest city in the 
world, but, if we execpt Rome—and perhaps 
this exccption 1s doubtfal—it contams more 
things of fame, more that claims the atlention 
of the ‘ntuquary and histonap, more cven that 
1s fitted to mspire the umagynation of the poct, 
than any European capital. 

‘Lhe baghshman who has onc learnt what 
May be culled the scerct of London, which 1s 
not in “ open sesame,” will focl that, despite 
ats fogs and soot, there 1 no city hhe st sn the. 
world, He cin sympathize with Johnson's 
exclamation that there 1s in London all that 
hfe can afford, and with the tears shed by 
Charks Lamb w the Sirind from fulness of 

joy at so much Iife Phe fact that st cannot 

¢ whally understood adds to its impressive 
ness. We can never know London ws we 
can know I dinbingh or Munich, Brussels or 
Antworp, even if the pedestriin cin triverse 
a city which covers an ca of ne uly 104,000 
de 1ce—a feat sud to have been accomplahed 
by Macaulay, when ot covered less space, 
some filly ycats ago— the mind cannot grasp 
at, and thus ample play 1s always eft for the 
imagination 

The boundless wealth of this “province 
covered with houses” would yield toan enemy 
the most splendid prize in the world, and our 
means of defence, m the yudgmicnt of mulitary 
authorities, would be wholly inidequate woe 
at not for the protection afforded by the sea 
At a9 due to the Chinnel that I nglind has 
cen saved fiom the consenption, ind at 1s. 
due, under God, to the sume cise thit 
modein London, unlike most J urop. in capi 
tals, bas never been in possession of 4 furugn 
foe More than once, especally an the early 
years of this century, it has been im danger, 
but the poner of the Laglish fect trustrated. 
all the designs of the fst Napol.on 

‘Lhe mmensity of London almost forces 
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us to use Lig words in wntung of what Carlyle 
termed this “ tubcrosity of civilisation,” and it 
3s difficult to carry back the mind to a time 
whena aity, now nearly twice the size of Pans, 
was confined to the hill above the Wallbrook, 
when an estuary filled what 1s now St. James's 
Park, and when Camberwell and Peckham, 
ion dry ground at all, were on the margin of 
a vast shallow lake interspersed with marshes 
and dotted with aslets, In a recent history 
of London, which 1s at once popular and 
Jewned,* the author carnes us back for a 
momtnt to pro historic tunes, when elephants 
roamed on the Lanks of the Jhames, when 
Westiomstcr was the haunt of stags, and 
“when the men who slew them slew them 
with weapons of stone” 

Of Roman London and of Sion London 
litle 13 comparatycly known beyond the fact 
that the first reat fire of 3136 consumed 
whitever may have been left of them, and it 
isnot until some tune after the Conquest that 
wecan gubor up 2 few scattered threads of 
mform tion It iy mteresting, for example, 
to know that for seven ceaturics there hag 
been a Lord Muyor of London, and about 
the time the first was elected, im 1189, a 
cavecn named Litzstephen, in wnting a hfe 
of St ‘Lhomas of Canterbury, gives a slight 
account of Londop, which was his hero's 
barthplice. Ie describes the city as most 
charnung, “at Jeast, when at has the happiness: 
to be well governed,” but he complains, 28 0 
many bave complained sinee, of the drinking 
habits of the people. He mentions the cuy 
wall wath us seven double gates, and observes: 
that there were one hundred and twenty 5x 
parochial churches, which shows, as Mr. 
Lofne obstrves, that the panshes as defined. 
at present were already am existence. In 
those days the shops appear to have been 
booths, which could be removed when space 
‘848 wanted for tourniments or processions, 
‘Lhe wares were exhubited separately, and the 
names of several of our streets still recall 
the markets of those far off days. 
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Thus the Poulhy was the market Ad- 
yoomng st was the Stock Market, so called froma 
‘pur of siocks for ditonterly people on a ute now 
gzrered by the Manon Howe | In Fnday Sect 
leading to Old bash Street were to be fount provuons 

for fast days, the bakers had their sheds m 
Bread Street , there wasa Honey Lane, a Mull Suect, 
ia Wood Street, a Soapu’s Lm, and so on” 
As late as the thirteenth centmy an open field 
existed, called Crown Ireld, in the middk. of 
Cheap, which was a vast permanent market 
or fair. Yitestephen thought the ar of Lon- 
don wholesome, and so 1t probably was when 
compared with towns less favourably situ ited, 
but it must be remembered that m those days 
plagues of the most virulent kind some tunes 
visited the mhabitants, ‘Thete are no tables 
to tell the number of London citizens who 
died from the Black Death tn the fourteenth 
century , but, accordmg to calculations which 
appear to be based on sountl data, that pes- 
ulence in two yous swept away at ast one 
half of the population of the kingdom. Iu. 
deed, the most unhealthy conditions of hfe 
prevaited for centuries, Erasmus states that 
in his time the houses of the lower classes 
were filthy beyond descnption, and when the 
disease now hnown as the Great Plague —it 
was the second Learmg that name—broke 
out tn 1664, T ondon was probably swod m 
large measure fiom furthar cpulemies on a 
scale so gigantic by the fire thit succce led it, 
“A consuming pestilence, and a mor con 
suming fire,” to quote a phirse of Dryden's, 
served to purify the city, ind then followed 
the construction of the New River by Sit 
Hugh Myddelton, one of the principal bune- 
fits, in Mr, Loftie’s jurigment, which the City 
ever received front 4 private individuat 

“When the old well,” be wutes, “were flee 
bby the ruins atter the fire the Now Rivet water bec 10x 
noiversil. In the city as rebuilt at was crerywhere 
And on, and London must uhnowiedge Su ifugh 
Myudclion to have been its grevtest modern bene- 
Jnctor. Le changedit from having Leen ty anhe diby 
as Naples or cven ( ilcutta to le one of the sufcat 
places of abode in the world ” 

Thanks to Defoc'a picture, which us more 
faithful than many histories, to Pepys’s fayer 
nating Diary, and to other remmiseences of 
the period, the plague and fue winch de- 
stroyed the metropohs in the ragn of the 
second Charles are among the most fainihar 
meidents of history. It was fortunate for 
London that she possessed, im Chnstopher 
‘Wren, an architect capable of rebuilding the 
city; and it would have Leen still more for- 
tunate had free scope been allowed to his art. 
No doubt he made mistakes, but the Liunders 
of genius are often more tolerable than the 
metits of mediocrity. What a vision st would: 


‘de, were it possible to bring the city clearly 
before the mind’s eye durng the many cen+ 
turies of its existence ! What lessons might be 
Jeamt fiom the stormy and bnil.ant scence 
our London streets have witnessed! So wide 
a subject 1s far beyond the range of a brief 
paper hke this, but it may be observed, in. 
ptssing, that the more we know of English 
Iterature the more clcaily shall we sec the 
mighty iafluence exercaed by London from 
the days of Chaucer to our own = It might 
be said, perhaps without much cviggeration, 
that the poets and essayists have told us more 
about the mettopols thin the histonans, 
more, that 1 to say, which as hhely to ox 
ivelfm the memory. To all we ae indebteil, 
and trom cach we gan fush aspects of the 
teeming life whicl.is at all tunes, especially to. 
218, Lonilon’s most impressive flature,. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne rclatis how he wan- 
dercd through the streets and alleys of Lon- 
don—the dreamcity of ly youth —with in 
sutiable cuuosity, and found it better than 
lus dieam. “the result was,” he adds, 
“that [acquired a home fecting thyte, as 
nowhure cise m the world.” And thiy fuel 
ing, although stronger in degree, ts sbued 
by the } nglishman who knows how much of 
the Instory of Lnglind 16 wiitten an the 
thoroughfares and lanes of the city that he 
love The plowsme of his walks, however, 
ts not wholly unningled with pun. Within 
the List thuty yoas, if much has been done 
to adorn the cry with fine arclutectury, the 
convenience of inlway comprnics and the 
growth of trate have led to the destruction 
‘of buildings that possessed the chain of age 
as well as of histoncal sssociations. the 
focling with which Mr. Rushin regard modern. 
Vent will be understood by many who 
walch, with a jcalous eye, the so culkd im- 
provements of the metropolis, Yet there can 
be no doubt that the London of to day, in 
ity samtary, moral, and socit) condition, as. 
well as from the msthctic stind point, 18 in- 
fimitcly mn advance of the London so dear to 
Dr. Johnson. ‘The grumblcr at chinges will 
do wcll to remember this, and to plice him. 
sclf as far as possible in the position of a 
citven under Queen Anne or the Georges 
when inclined to denounce the “ Vandals” 
who have endeavoured to improve the Lon- 
don of Queen Victoria. In those “good old 
urmcs,” for whi h some people pretend to sigh, 
the state of the gaols throughout England, 
and especially in London, was to intolerably 
‘bad that it 1s searcely possible lo exaggerate 
their vilencss, And when the law declared 
a prsoner free, the gaoler had power to my 
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carcciate him again until be ol tained his 
fees Ami, it has been truly said, 

might be Icft to die of starvation or fever in 
a gaol for not be ng guilty of any crime , and 
he might be hanged for breaking a hop bind 
im a garden in Kent, or stealmg in old coat 
of tl. value of five shiflings in Mi Tilcsex 
Thanks to John Howard and otlers equally 
earncet in the good cwse our pa0ls are 10 
longer a shame to 1 ngland, and the cruelty 
duc to ignorance which made asylums for the 
insane $0 tumible belongs ulso to whit may 
be called ancient history — Strange to say, 
a visit to Podiam was, in the last cenimy 
one of the regular amoscments of London 
Inthe Hordd, edited by Ldward Moore, we 
oul — 

I grthy the cunouty of a country fuend T 
atom) rich bam a few weels ago to Bedlam Jt 
wisi the T wter weck where t my great sarpisse | 
funda banked pe ple at Last wlo ba 4 jad 
dh ir twoy cuce prot were wT red om tler Lt 
ron sichog up or tdewn th woods md psy stand 
diverse of te niset itle mh 1 tants 


Miseral 1, indeed they must hive Icen 
the more violent of the patients being ch une 
Tihe dows unel Ihe. dogs slecy ing upon straw 

At taf we go back to cther pictures of 
what was ten called the Lown any k 
1 Foc fa will be found that the Law was ts we th 
wi wiserudl Citizens inde were forecd 
to defend themselves fiem violence, since 
there sas no cthernt 2 tection of Ife or 
property We read in the Spesztr how 
when dir Koger de Cosericy went tothe ply 
al four oclock in the afternoon hrs servants 
were provided. with good oilcn plants to 
guard the knight) who ashe taf there would 
hot be some dinger in commg hone late in 
41m the Mohocks shoul! Le wbroii 1 set of 
socukd gentlemen who mfhetid the most 
infamous crucltics ou defuncues 6 inducers 
An Gays remukibl, poem — Lava or the 
Art of Walling the Sticets of Icndon, the 
pot evcluns — 

Wek trate wt kom 


And he warms the citizen after mghtfll to Taug 


Keep tn the on hybted sticets, and to woid 
all dirk pith — 

WoL 1 dense) apiece ral d round 

Co omted ome ty 

Ie bad stite of the sticets addi to the 

pert of London truct Tord Huey, wrt 
ng tom Kensmglton m the winter of 2756 
says there W251! gicat impisstble gull of 
mud betwecn that suburb and J ondon, and 
that highway men sometimes pursued’ that 
calling even in the metiopolts iteelf 1s testified 
dy Horace Walpole, who writes in 1750 that 
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a highwayman attacked a post chuse im Pic 
cadilly, ‘not fifty yards from his house 
Anightsbridge, some years later, was sud ta 
be infested with Inghwaymen and in 1744 
two men were hanged at Lyburn for robbing 
the Kmghtsbndge stage coach At that time 
or a hitth evher in the century people of 
fashion lived in Covent Garden, and another 
je resort was Soho Square 

That which Charks] amb called “the sweet 
secunty of strects' was unknown m London 
dunng the last century , and had there been 
the personal hberty and regard for law with 
which we are now fambar, the plots of 
Ruchardson s novels invented in the days of 
Hogarth and Sr Joshua Reynolds, would 
have becn too mercdibk to be tolerated 
We muy add that Hogarth ind Eielding the 
coarse but farthiul 1¢] resentatives of the hme 
have painted 1 un lyin, colours the London 
they knew 50 well 

In 1 mop of I ondon Pridge in the posses 
sion of the wr ter, dated 1616, one of the 
towers of the bride bustles with the decapi- 
tated heads of trutors, but this barbane vin 
thcavon of Iaw was in vogue also during the 
dhys of Sheridan and Burke It was the sight 
of heuls upon Lemph. Ivu as most readers 
will remember, which Jed Goldsmith, while 
looking up at them with Jolnson, to utter 
‘onc of his wittiest baymgs 

Then and still lita, the criminal law of 
Tnglin | sanctioned put whments which ap 
[4aF to us infinitely more atrocious than the 
cons committed Not until 1736 were the 
laws 1, 1nst witchcratt repealud, and it was 
mon thin fifty years later when a Dill for the 
tbohtion of bain, alive for hyh ueason 
prsed both Houses Not only men and 
women but csen youn, childien were con 
veye] through the streets to execution for 
tifing or doubtful oftences without caciting 
the funy, oF even the pity of the populres — 

When dwasals] sail Samael Rogers (he was 

Lramim6,  Lrccalket stun, a whole cartfal of 
} Ung jus in dre see of van tis colours on ther 
wav to be executed at Tyburn They had all been 
mned om mere indictment for having been 
concurne {1m (that as puhaps for havin, been spucta 
tors of) the burumy of some howes dunag Lord 
Gavorge (iden snots It was quite bomble Gi cy Ile 
‘is }restnt at one of th. traf convequent on thon. 
nots and hewd several boys sentenced, to then own 
cacessive amazement, 0 To bonged ‘*Never said 
Greulle with grewt naive did Este bovs cry so * 

hes. “No Popry' nots took place im 
1780, uhen Newgate was destroyed by the 
mob’ King George IIT was on the throne, 
and London under that highly respectable 
Atog, and with Dr Johnson as its moralist, 
was far removed, one might have thought, 
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from the barbarisms of an eather age. Yet, 
as we have observed, the law was still tembly 
severe, although probably it did not appear 
80 te men who might have seen women burnt 
to ashes at the stake not fifty years before. 
The subject 1s a tempting one, but we 
must not Inger. Absorbing 1s 1s the im- 
terest of old London, which picsents to the 
eye and the imagination a vivid history 
‘of the past, hving London, when once we 
feel us umpressiveness, draws us with a more 
powerful attraction The pulsations of us 
mighty heart are felt by all of us; and who 1s 
there so dull in thought as to be insensible 
to 1s glory and its shame? We do well to 
be proud of the London that spreads torth 
40 many buncficent influences at home and 
abroad. Its cosmopolitan chanty, its scien 
ufic and literary acquisitions, the unwe med 
efforts made m it by Chustiin philantho- 
pists, the liberty which as the hfe blood of its 
ativens, the stupendous inignitude of the 
affurs settled within its precincts, miy well 
make Londoners feel that they belong to no 
mean city. Nay, more, the congregations 
that crowd our churches, and the larg in 
comes obtained by societies formed for chin- 
table purposes, might Iead us to think that 
the region which hay been fighung for moe 
teen centutics against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, hac its firmest stronghold and 
widest sway m the capital of the Butish 
Isles It my ‘be so, but no one can walk 
through our West-Lnd strects, or witness the 
vice and degradation which scem in posses 
sion of the bast of London, without fecling 
how httle, after all, has becn done by Chie 
an men and women m compimson with 
what remains for them to do. It m well 
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known that we have in our midst men, 
women, and children ving, or rather starv: 
ang, on a pittance whi h forbuls all thoughts, 
not ot comfort merely, but of common de- 
cency, and who hnon’ no respite from the 
most gnnding toll, tint ne have also whole 
heids, for such they must be called, who hve 
in open vice and on the proceeds of enme, 
for whom morality has no meaning and 
punihinent 18 no penuity, that m this, the 
Bieatest city m Chrstundom, thee’ are 
stiects and courts which no honest min will 
yentuie to enter after nightfall, anc where 
even a policeman dares not walk alone, that 
in these pestrlent haunts of physictl and moral 
filth chidhen, born to crane, ae dragged up 
to dupriwe and degenerate the coming gene- 
ration, ind thu gainst this mighty torrent of 
misciy nd iniquity out many agencies for 
good scem to wige 4 desperate strite, Tt 
myy be sud that without State aid im thiv 
stupendous work private labour and chanty 
are comp utatively vain he question 16 too 
luge a oneto bk diseased here Isnt it may 
be asked whether much of the fulue we de 
plore is not due to canyes over which we have 
i diyuinct contol, We waste our strength 
an futile controversies, we object 10 youn with | 
men who do not wear our bidges and utter 
our slubboleths mstead of remembenng 
“the one touch of nature ,” we divide ¢! ib 
from class, not by Jaw, wdeed, but by cts 
tom, and thos it come, to pass thit there 
exist mm London at this diy some of the 
wort vices of heithendom, and the desperate 
social miseries of a civilisation which, despite 
match that 1s noble and of goat! report, hay 
not yet leat how to humanize the great 
mass of the peuple, JOHN DENNIS, 
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SURELY the happiest hf. for man 
Is not the fevered life that bung: 
A storm of stubl sr questionings, 

And baftted unds where all began 


But his who neither looks behind, 
Nor on the shatlowy space before, 


Nor swerving sidawards to cxplore 
Tae's darkness learns that he 1s blind 


Who, heedless of all van dispute, 
And weary voices of the myght, 
Seeks only to observe aright 


The bit of path belore his foot. 3, Do 
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Det ruser 71 
Read Hea ch xt rr, and St Joka am 
the long history of humanity there has 


earth I havo finished the work Thou gavcst 
me to do." And that there should aver have 
been such’a hfe, at once without sin and 


yy 
lived only One who could say with | perfectly glonfying God, w the mosl precious 
truth," Father, I bave glontied Thee tn the | ireasure which humanity can possess. ‘Ihere 
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have been perfect works of genws which 
have proved priceless hentages. ‘The perfect 
‘punting fixed on the canvas of Raffaelle or 
Leonardo , the perfect building crowning the 
‘Acropolis with tts matchless proportions ; the 
perfect poem which has interpreted man’s 
deepest secrets—these have been for count- 
less generations exhaustless sources of elevat- 
ing thought, But 2 perfect character prescots 
a more precious ideal than ought we can 
conceive. Nothing, therefore, should so 
arrest our atiention as the hfe of Him who 
alone was without sin, and who could sy 
with truth to God Liaself, “1 have glonficd 
Thee on the earth” 

We can do no more than suggest some 
thoughts in reference to the manner in which 
Chist glorfted God. 

‘The glonfying uf God cannot mean any 
increase of lis muyesty- He cannot be 
made holier, wiser, better than He has 
been, 16 now, and cver will be. ‘lo glonfy 
Him’ sgmfies rather the making mani 
fest of what Ie 1s. ‘The sun would shine 
with the same intensity were the heavens 
emptied of all oljerts which, catelung his 
rays, tcvcal the bght that 1s everywhere 
present. A heaven without such objects 
would be utter blackness. And so, if God 
Ware alone in an empty universe, with- 
out angel, or scraph, man, or thing, lic 
would yet be the all wise, all-holy, all glorious 
One ‘But He woukl not be Ged glorified, 
Decause mamtested and refcctud. It ts in 
thus sense that the heavens irc satd to glorify 
God, because they show His power and 
wndom, ‘Lhe carth also w full of JL glory, 
for cvery fon and coluut of land and sea, 
evay seavon, the we uth of summer and the 
snows of winter, every chime, irom where 
the iceberys gnnd thiough the long Arctic 
night, to the lustrous heat of the tropics all 
tea of Him. Venly, “All the wotks of 
the Lord bless the Lord, thyy prose and 

miagmiy Lim for ever " 

But vedo not requre to show how diferent 
ay the plastn obedience of mere things, from 
the intelhgeut appreciation which Lelongs to 

. those bungs who can have fellowship with 
God, and glonfy its will by reflectung at an 
loving obedience. ‘hus to glomy God in 
the least measuie must be the hyhest aun of 
the creature — But that any betog should 
regard hinvelf and Ins actings as an 
embodiment of the divine glory, adequately 
and without 4 flaw setung forth what God 1, 
‘seems to our mind to claim an equ il divinity. 
‘Lhe realisation of such a work is far above 
any human eftort—nay, even to concene 
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beforehand the elements necessary for its 
accomphshment 18 beyond the power of 
human imagination, For how vain would 
be the effort to picture the kind of hfe which 
should faultlessly represent Deity to man] 
Nevertheless, there has lived One in the 
flesh who professed to have hved such a 
hfe, and after nineteen centunes of closest 
scrutiny the verdict remams fresh as ever, 
that nothmg worthier of God can be ima- 
gned than the hfe and character ot Him, 
who said long ayo in the upper room im 
Jerusalem, “ Father, 1 have ylonfed Thee 
on the earth” 

And yct He Who thus spoke was a young 
man, and His pubhe muy had lasted only 
three bricf years, He was not only young 
but very poor. He had hved as a wanderer 
among the homes of the common people. 
The scenes which Ie consecrated belonged to 
the every-day hfe of man. And looking back 
upon it all, He could say, with calm con- 
scuousness of the truth of His claim, * I have 
glonficd hee on carth.” 

Wheres ire ne Abas taka manifest the 
glory of Gor Ye nught rep unin 
to the works of healing and. ABs 
were signs of the merciful order that under- 
Iics the confusions of our maenes and smful 
hfe. He also glotfied God in His teaching, 
in which, through words pure and lummous, 
faling lhe a sun-ht shower whose every 
transpaicnt drop is charged with Light from 
huarcn, He unfolded the mind of God, Yet 
more thin by word or work did He glonty 
God ly lis own hfe in ats perfect response 
to the will of the Father, He was in a world 
negating which He snd “O nghteous 
Jather, the world doth not hnow ‘lhee,” 
and it became His joy at all umes and 
under all circumstances to show how worthy 
that Lather was to be loved and obeyed 
supremely, Lhe disobedience of the first 
‘Adam hid been ever repeated in human hfe. 
Men were (ying cach one to be a God 
to himself Into thts scene of rebellion 
Christ cime and glorited the Father by His 
perfect Sonsup. “Every trial but revealed 
the roated strength and immovable fixedness 
of His lite as a Son towards God, and of His 
Liotherhood towards man. ‘The cssence of 
all relgron was there incarnated. His Son- 
ship perfectly reflected the Tather’s wil, He 


actual finished the work given Him to do in loving 


obedience, 

‘And this way of Sonshp betokens the 
One way to the Father. What He was, 
becomes for us the truth of God and man. 
His hfe as eternally the hfe winch 13 nght 
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for us as men and children of the Highest, 
To be saved 1 to possess, in some measure, 
at least, the kind of life which dwelt in Christ 
‘His righteousness as a Son must become 
vitally ours. The old man that shared the 
rebellion of self will must perish, and th 
new man which shares the Spirit of Christ's. 
Sonship must be found in us. And this 
Tequires no change of outward circumstances, 
for there are none wherein we may not glorify 
the Father by Inimg as sons of God, Chust 
has shown that thete 1s no duty too simple, 
No position too humble, to be« levated by the 
grandeur of love and holy obedience. I yen 
@ cap of cold water can be so given as to be 
anact of worship, And whenever Godseesa 
man or a child ty mg to do the nght became 
it is His wl; trying to subdue selfishness 
and to becume Ioving, pure, and helpful, 
He can there behokl the blessed fut of 
Christ’s ‘hfe and death, and recognise the 
glorifying of Tits name. For that lite $0 ha 
reflects the glory of Christ. It 15 one with 
the Ite of that great family in heaven wd 
earth of which Goud as the Father and Jusus 
the eller Brother. 


Dic eatrrr tytit. 
Read Pram este, amd Se Matthews sttoend 


Tew things do ureater jury to character 
than to hold a low estimate of our brother 
mea, It we wish to be noble oursches we 
must cultivate noble and generous idcils 
‘When we love taith in mankind we soon os 
Guth in any possible attunment of eacellence 
When we think ineunily of others we are 
on the road towards acting meanly. And 
yet those who decry others frequently dy so 
‘on the assumption of ther own supetior 
virtue, And some too—bendlers youths 
pethaps—would yain credit for knowledg. 
of the world by an affected cynicism. hey 
Took big with importance as they (it you 
that they hnow what the world 1s, and sneet 
at faith in humanity, Such assertions may 
be ludscrous in their pretentiousness, but 
they often betoken somcthing worse than fully. 

In contrast to these tendencus we are 
commanded in Surpture to “honow all 
men.” Ehis 1s a remarkable injunction sm 
@ book which presents the sinfuiness of man 
an its darkest colours. And yet it 15 not s0 
remarkable when #¢ remember that it 1 also 
the book which haz presented the Inghest 
ideal of humanity, and which calls upon all 
men to reach that ideal. ‘here 1s no book 
which 20 “honours all men,” even while at 
Tays bare the corruptions which universally 
affect mankind. 
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The command applics to the spirit in 
which we ought to regard so called in- 
fenor races of mankind. It was onginally 
addressed to Jews accustomed to despise 
the Gentile world, and at enjoins thom 
to honou Grech and Roman, Persian and 
Ygyptan, And the pide ot race 1s per- 
haps nearly as characteristic ot the Anglo 
Saxon now as it was of the Jew then, Our 
vast empne Lungs us into close contact with 
men of every type, from the lowest mate of 
stage up to the polished reprexntatives of 
maent culture, Wheretur we go among 
these races we ate supposed as Chast ans to: 
cuny the spit of Chust with us and to 
nianifest tts auAuence. And yet the old 
pude of the Jew agunst which our Lont 
combated, and with which St. Paul dealt 
as being the antithesis of religion, finds 
a vivid antitype in the attitade which we 
Butish fiequently sume towards the Negio 
‘or the Asti, We, forsooth, cannot under+ 
stand why tt took so long to teach the 
children of Abraham that the men of Italy 
or Gaul were to be tiated as brethren in 
Christ, But when it becomes a question 
between the white minand the black, be 
dwcen the Butish settler and the Maort or 
Kaftn, then the command, “ onyur all 
mon,’ or the statement that “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men,” are 
fount to be a» great stumbling-blochy a» 
ever, It ty when the vital and essential 
demanils of Christianity are pressed hone in 
matters ihe thus that we see how itt. national 
hfe has been really Christancd. ‘Thee 
may not be much difitculty in getting support 
for any cffort to promote certain opinions 
or some ecclesiashicism among these sub- 
ject races, but when we are called on 
to mie them the honour wluch St. Peter 
clamed from the Jew for the Gentle, then 
we can measure the strength of thal pride of 
tace which still dwells in us 

Tiut the smyunction, “Ionour ail men,” 
tpphes equally to our dealing with ndivicdualy 

the society winch surrounds us When 
thus viewed, ubedience to the cotumand is 
still more difficult. sor how 1» 1t possible to 
honour men who are dishonourable? Is tt 
night to honour the dias, the selfish debauchee, 
the swindler, or the hypocrite? Nay, sit 
Joseible ty honour merelydisagreeable people, 
who without positive wickedness have yet the 
unhappy art of wounding our susceptubihties, 
and who are weansome, if not offensive ? 

Now we must remember that it was just a 
difficult to obey the command when St. Peter . 
wrote, as itis now. The society with which, 
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Chrsttans then came in contact was that 
of the time of Nero, when the basest men 
were in powcr, It was not easy then to pre- 
serve faith in human nature 

It may, however, assst us to obey the 
precept if we keep in memory certun gencral 
traths 

{x} Let us remember that there is some 
good, some unquenchable spark of a higher 
natuie even m the worst, Wesce when men 
fail, but we do not sce how terrible may have 
Deen their struggks ‘There 15 1n cvery one 
some spot which, if it could be reached by 
us, would show that there 1s a true min 
Lencath the evi) one, ‘There 1s ever some 
mumony or affection that remams undcfiled 
Could we follow the history of character step 
by step, marking the temnble reactions and 
the agonics that have been endured, we might 
find in the meanest wretch some trace of a 
Inghcer nature which we can still honour. 
"These 1 «ven in the low. st degradation some 
cherished recollection , some face thit gazes 
WW upon it from a bitter past and entreating 
ctto trust and love. We should honour the 
unianity that belongs to the very worst, for 
itisa Tight from heaven yet unextingushed 
and renwuns a pledge of what yet may be. 

(2) We inay also runcmber what this sinful 
humanity was and ty to Chnst He cune 
to the very worst and died for them, becatise 
He saw in the worst someting which wis 
capable of Leimg ratcemed And the sine 
ets and outcasts know the swing power of 
Unt honouring of thar humanity by Onc 
Who did not despair of then, but by the 
Jove with which He hoped the best things as 
possible for them, inspired thein with hopc- 
fulness und with an undruamt of cour ige 
against ov When we think thus of Tim, 
one muy wall feel ashamed of our Phusaic 
pnde, and kam to py honour to the fallin 
humans for which Chist ded 

(3) We may be helped to honour all men 
when we thik of what even the very worst 
mry yet becume It was dithcult for the 
Chinstuns, whom Saul the pasccutor dragged 
{o ptson, to give any credit to the false woul 
which thought at wis doing God service at 
the expense of ther cnn suffuings And 
yet this sime enemy became Paul the 
Apostle Lhe comfortable Phansee mu, in 
his pnd, dunk, “It this man had hecn a| 
Prophet, ife woukd hay. known what manner 
ot woman this ts that toucheth Hum, for she 
basinner? But he knew not the capacity 
for gyod that was in her * who loved much” 
And when #< reuimber who those ate that 
all one day surround the throne of God and | 
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of the Lamb, and how the brother or sister 
agamst whom we now raise the barner of 
pnde and contempt may become one of 
God's sweet saints im hght, we may learn a 
usson at Jeast of pauent‘forbearance, 

We can in this way honour all men without 
any sacnfice of truth. We can try to follow 
m the footsteps of the Master, and by tender- 
ness instead of harshness, by caring for them 
instead of repelhng them, by hoping the best 
for them instead of crushing them, and by 
secking out the good that »» un them stead 
of the evil, wo, im tnis spint of mcekness, may 
perhaps even sestore the brother overtaken 
tn a fault, and so “ fulfil the law of Christ” 


Dicimnir 2167. 
Revd Inushm 7 amd St Luke se 17 


What unlimited joy there 1 n the me 
of the angel to the shepherds of Kethichem! 
To him who had just fied from the pree 
sence of God, nothing could exceed the 
tapture of the thought that men and women 
were to be called sons and daughters of 
the Lord Almighty and heirs of the life 
ctermal [his 8 an punful contrast to the 
@ukencd thoughts of religion which men 
often entertain i 

And the angel knew no measure in his 
annunciation of universal gladness It wab 
a message of “great joy to all people.” We 
could not imagine that the heavenly host, 
which ware ready to burst forth in the song. 
“Glory to God in the highest,” would have 
been touche with such rapture, had there 
ben avy exception to the all embracing 
fulness of the glad tidings. And let us take 
heed lest we vcr speak or think as af there 
was something less intended than what 15 
here declircd. There as no stint or shadow 
m the bioid stream of heavenly sunshine * 
which as poured here over the whole earth, 
It ts wade as mankind and glorious as God. 

oy ae reason of the gladness be the 
angel m the vory gospel of grace. “Unto 
you there 1s born this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which 1s Christ the Lord.” 
Let us bricily glance at the simple bat ex- 
huistless truths here unfolded 

here are tno fucts here, which, when 
conjomned, are of vital importance. One 1s 
the peronality of the Saviour—He 15 Chnat 
the Ford, and the other as that this “Chnist 
the Lord 1s born our Saviour. The expres- 
‘ion, “Christ the Lord,” 1s umgue. It occurs 
nowhere else m the New Testiment, and 
could have conveyed to those faithful Jewish 
shepherds noting less than the loftiest con- 
ceptions of the Child of Mary, It must have 
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recalled the great prophecies of how from the 
little Bethlehem there would go out Him that 
was to be ruler in Israel, “Whose going, 
forth are fiom everlasting.” “For unto 
us a Child 1s born, unto us a Son 1s given, 
and His name shall be caller’ Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty Goil, the Everlastmy 
Father, the Price of Pea When we lt, 
a firm hold on the truth of Chnst as the 
Eternal Son, how grand becomes that othe: 
one, which tells that Chnst the Lord 1s born 
into the race of man, and has takin our 
humanity to Hiniselt! Remembenng is 
glory, let us “go cven to Bethlhem and sec 
tins thing winch has come to pass.” ‘There 
38 @ woman, meek and pure and mothuly, 
most highly favoured among woman, yet no 
more than woman, What makes the Nativity 
so sublime is just thit this mather 1s one 
of ourselves, and that this chill 1s com- 
pletely a human child. Lyery doctine 
ihe that of the immaculate conception of 
the Virgm Mary, which aims at sepaiatiog 
Chnst from the common condition of our 
humanity, arises from unbelif in the mag 
nificence of the mcarnation, and instead of 
phen from true reverence, rathcr un- 





hes distiust of the Eternal Son having so 
umbled Hunself. But that same “sign” 
which evoked “the sudden blaze of song” 
fiom the choir of angels 1s what ought to 
stir our hearts into ynaise , for the attend- 
ing angels were silunt til they head how 
Chust the Lord was to be found as a werk 
babe, a human child, “ wrapped in swaddhing 
clothes and lymgin amanger.” At ths sign 
of His actual cntrance mto our humanity, 
haying emptied Himsulf of the glory He hac 
before the wutld was, then mm an instant the 
whole heaven became lit with the song, 
“ Glory to God im the highest.” 

‘As He thus became “born” our Savivur, 
lie entered into a relationship with every 
child of man, which we may deny, but remains, 
nevertheless, tor each and all of us As 
He “1s bom” our brother and our Sasiour, 
@ relauonship 1s already established, and we 
have buttorecogmye i. Thee ts a glorious 
answat here to all those questions somcumes 
putin gat anauty, “How ain I to kaos 
that Christ loves nic, ot 15 a Suviour for me?” 
Surely, if He is Lorn your Liother, the rcla- 
tionship already eaists, and your sin 15 that 
you have nut confessed it by aresung Ha as 
@ brother and Saviour, ‘The act of can 
not make Him more tiuly yours than He now 
is, It w but the act of sclf surrender to what 
has been always true in spite of your unbelief. 

And so 18 it that when the sands of the ols 
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year are fast runnmg out, and when memory 
is perhaps busy in recalling past days, and 
fancy 1s cogaged in forecasting @ future as yet 
unknown—it 1s wall for us to come back to 
thoughts which hive a fin more real signifie 
ance than any which belong to the bnef 
interests of oui transitory hte, Fou “ the world 
and the lust thercot” miy be allowed calmly 
to poss away for ever, when we know that 
we belong to a humanity that 1s redecmed, 
and to which God 15 reconciled, and diop- 
ping the rebellion and unbelit which have 
so often shut out the grace of Chust irom 
‘our own souls, we confers Hium who has been 
bom ow Susour and 1s now exalted im ont 
humanity to the nght hand of God on high, 


Ticimnrr 2810. 
Re od Palma, wns Johns 

Whoevet wots the nuncteth Pealm— 
whethu Moscs, ay tradition asserts, or 
anothe:~there are moments when we can. 
Ql understind the sentiment it expicsses, 
when the sense of the mystery and uansh 
tonnes of lic dives us bak on the ving 
God; when all human glory dwindks into 
insignilicance, and when the all encompass 
ing Deity ~ppears the only sure dwulling- 
place for our being. 

But there wy a healthy ind an anhedihy 
fom which such scotuncnts May assume 
‘There 15 that vf the cynk, who gathers 
bitterness ftom reflecting on the vanity of 
Ite which looks baseless “a5 a cheam when 
one awwheth,” aul there 1 the chvating 
lesson expressed im the prayer with which 
the Psilmnt concludes his bilf sad musings, 
* So teach us to number out days, that we 
may apply our heatts unto wisdom,” 

Let us, on the evening of the last Sunday 
of the yea, try to number our days fur the 
same blessed end of recuving lessons of 
wisdom to help us to the right use of life 

(1) Consider how much 1 mvolved m the 
fact uf existence. Because cach one of us ts 
a human bung, we possess the gift of a hfe 
that i» as mmporishuble as that of God. We 
may wish it ware otherwise, but that docs 
not alter the fact. When wullions of years 
shall have passed, each onc of us will be able 
to say “I am” with as disunet a conscious. 
ness Of oul personality Js now, But there 
are other possilaltiey involved in endless 
eantuncc. For endless cxttence must be 
endless imsery cxcept it brings us that kind 
of ive, with the sympathtes and affections, as 
well as the objects which a1@ hightst and 
most satisfying. It 1s not enougl to say, 

T exist now, and I will exist for ever.” 





a1. 
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‘This ts too negative @ statement Our life 
1s More thin a throbbing pulse We must 
not mercly say, ‘1 am,” but compicte the 
deseripuion by adding “Tam” good or evil, 
godly or ungodly, hopeful or despainng, 
Toving or hating, satssficd or miserable A 
consideration of existence ought therefore to 
fead toa consideration of clraricter and of the 
sympathies and tastes we are now forming. 

(a) ‘The numbenng of our days my torch 
us the brevity of hfe, and that smpresson 
will be affected by the pomt of view from 
which we tugzard i. Lhcre are facts which 
may make all humim history appear as Joss 
than a handbicadth How strange 2 ts, 
for exampl, to sce the uncarthing of an 
Tgyptian tomb, to answithe the mommy, 
and to pave upon the long haw which wis 
Bo carelully plated before the days ot the 
Ptolumies, and to realise all that bas tiken 
plice since that last sad toilet ®as finshed ! 
Ot how suggestive of the brevity of hfe ws it 
to cxamme the spoil taken from the graves of 
Homene heroes, and to handle bracelets 
which bad clisped the arms of men and 
women who lned between two and thice 
thousand yeas ago, and which woe an 
tiquites when Chitstwas born! Human his 
tory scoms very short when we can thus fouk 
at s0 remote an auc in the very face. 

Rut dhere another pomt fiom which we 


may yew thy Ife of nan and vindiente at! 
Tor the bf of | 


from the snecr of the cymic 
the fucblest infint, when we result m the 
ight of ite muportihty, riscy ante 7 ntagnt 
tude before whih sun, moon and stus ue 
as nothing 
the kingly splendour which no costly tomb 
Gin presarve from ignommny, yet of the weak 
est babe whose birthright is immortihty at 
can be sad, as truly ay of God Himncll, 
“The heavens shull pensh but thon rennin 
est, yea, all of them shill wax old as doth 
@ garment, but thy sears shit never fail 

(3) But this numbaung of our divs ws in 





fume anay waite ily satire upon | 
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tended to teach us wisdom. Now there are 
two mistakes into which men fall according 
as they exaggerate the present to the neglect 
of the future, or the future to the neglect of 
the present, and which a wise consideration 
of custences should prevent There are 
those who are absorlad m the present. 
Ther auns, pletsurcs, hopes, or fcars are 
gudicd by the hunzon of things seen and 
temporary , the life immortal, which w their 
iahenable destiny, has as hitle effect upon 
them as speculations on the pohtics of the 
moon. Such arc all those whose life consists 
only in the abundance of the things they 
possess, be they great or little, But death 
has the terrible power of divesting all men of 
what they hive and of leaving them only what. 
they ure. And this 1s a distinction which 
makes 2 vast difference in our calculations of 
what a man 15 worth, 

But there 1s alnost as grett folly 15 exag. 
Keriting the future to the neglect of the pre- 
‘sent, as his sometimes bren done by ascetics 
and fanitics of vaiious hinds, ‘Lhe present 
as the only sphere of duty that 1s withia our 
power , and the best use we can make of a 

icf 11 our immortibiy is so to walk every 
day under the influence of that belief chat the 
commonest duties my be consecrated by the 
spintin which we fulfil them. If the brevity of 
human life somctuncs almost appals us, we 
pry runumber that there 1s a langdom which 
cannot be moved, and that weare called to re- 
cogmise ourselves 18 buns nuw members of it, 
Lhis 15 the kingdom in which Christ reigns, 
lor itis at once the truth of min ind of God, 

As the old yew closes it ts weil, therefore, 
thus to number our days, thit we may gain 
waydom to choose the things thit shall abide 
when the world and the lust thereof shalt 
have prsed anay, and which shall remain 
with us im that solemn moment when our 
whole life sll be ay much a thing of ictro- 
spect as ate the days and months whose 
cou sc 1s now cadet, 


MEN AND MOUNTAINS, 


Shori Chiptus of Soise Arotory 
DO ONT 


J SAID, Inst month, that it w15 the men 1» even relvuing in summer ; yet its men (a 
of the lower Linds, not of the Injbest, ‘au sample ot their kind) fought in all the 
who made Switzland independent. 1 am great battls— one of them brought home 
the mon convinced of this, as with Oswald the banner of the Hohenvollem who was 
Schon’s splendid pictorial Instury buore mc, killed at Sempach—and they were (and are) 
1 sit here a prsonet, on the Luceme Like, iofnately fuller of “the Swiss aptnt” than the 
dose by the sery cradle of that inde-’ beggurs of the Oberland. 
pendence. This Gersau has no glacier, it © Somehow, after Nancy, the Swns Learue 
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‘sas more and more driwn to France and to give Mammultan the corpse of hu 
Rlceated fiom Ge many. ‘They found the Lurstenberg. Ani there, wn a big wound, 
Trench first rate pay masters, while from the with a litle chapel beside at, Knight and 
Empire they got nothing but attempts at herdsman, count and common soldier, are all 
taxation. Maumilian, who, hke Lous X1, buried together 
had profited by the downfall of the House © The Swiss are vasily proud of Doinach, 
of Burgundy, showed the Swiss no grat it was won, not over mcre proces hke the 
tude. Very anxious to bing the Empire Austnan Archduke or the Duke of Bur- 
back to something bke its old umty, he gundy, but over the Germain Kmperor him 
founded 2 new Imperial Comt of Justice, self It opened Maumihan's eycs, he made 
and bud a tax on all his dominions , but the | peace, the peace of Basel, and, without oppo- 
‘Swiss would neither pay his tax nor admit his | sition from hi, Base), Schafthausen, and 
jurisdiction, ‘The burgomaster of Zurich sad ' Appenreil yomed the League, and withm a 
this at Innspruck “I'd advise your high- few years the Swiss wrested from Milin the 
hess not to try to bring us to obedience, oft contested district which now forms the 
for, verily, if needs be, the yrolen Schwarser canton of ‘Licino, and m fighting for which, 
won't spare even your imperil crown.” some eighty years before, 6oo Swiss had 
Mammmilan got the Pope to thiealen them actually defeated 15,000 Milanese, by acting 
wath excommunication, but they defied even on the advice of Stanga, the head man ot 
that threat, and when the Archbishop of the Leverano Valley, and flooding the country, 
Mainz, Chancellor of the Empue, shoned the It was md winter, and by moining the whole 
Ammann of Zurich and the other deputies was a sheet of thick ice. On thts the moun- 
the pen nath which he was going to mgn the tameers moved about nmbly enough, while 
decree against them, one of them said, ee therr enemes shipped, stumbled, and fell into 
used to attack us with halberts, do you think such iretricvable confusion that, thou; 
to frighten us with your goose quill?” Hos more than twenty to one, they were utterly 
tities did not break out at once, for Ma: defeated—“‘ the blood runming down as far 
ouhan had plenty to doin the Low Countries, as Bellinzona” his was bravery, but it 
but in 1499, angered beyond measure at was certainly not patuotism 
another “League” in Upper Rhetia, which Nos can I praise the conduct of the Swiss 
meant the severance of another shce of hs im Lous X{1's Halian ware, Lowry was 
pet nce the Tyrol, the Lmperor took the attaching the Milancse and Venice The 
held, and the socalled Swabian war began republic of the Adnatic appealed to ber 
In this the Swiss won sx victories, sister republic acioss the Alps to help her, or 
ach, the scene of their last triumph, 1s only at any rate to stand neutral, But with the 
four miles from St Jacob (ther ‘The: Ace), Swiss st was a question of pay, and Louis 
in the romantic Munsterthal, by the little bid highest. So, with Suis aid, the Vene 
siver Burs, Here s handful of Swiss de- ans were crushed. But there were Swiss 
feated 1§,000 Impenalista ‘The latter had and Swzss, atc while some fought for 
Leen carelessly plundering, replying to some France, others yoined Pope Julius I1,'s Holy 
who urged caution ‘No, no, il’s not gong League (urged thercto by Matthias Schinner, 
to snow Swiss this July weather.” The Bishop of Sion, in the Valas), and helped 
‘Swiss tell upon them, driving in corps afler to defeat the Ficnch at Novaa. Novara 
corps; but the cnemy took courage, secmg was perhaps the culmmating point of Swiss 
the small number of those opposed to them, mulitmy glory, they had besten the most 
and would have won the day after all, bad warlike hing in Europe. ‘Ihe Pope called 
not the mountain sodef and the wellknown them “hiberato:s of Italy and defenders of 
Forest horn sounded all of a sudden, fol- the fieedom of the Church,” and presented 
lowed by the herce charge of the men of the Lordships of emo, lugano, and Locarno 
Zug and Lucerne ‘This Land of deliverers to the League. 
had been met by some runaways, who cried. Soon after a turn came. Trancis I. burst 
“ All 1s Jost , u's no use gomg on." But on upon Italy, and though Schmnner, by preach- 
they went, neveithcless, and the “Swalaans” ing a ciusade in the Valais and elsewhere, 
found that it snowed Swiss from two quarters had got together 30,000 Swiss, they were 
ut once. After the battle came the monks badly beaten al Mangnano. Patuotism 
of Basel, humbly praying that the bodies of being stronger than cried, Cardinal Schinner 
the nobles might be green to them. “No,” and Zwingh wer fighting on the same side. 
Feplied the victors, “nobles and peasants The Swiss dese: what they got, for they 
shall al rest together.” They refused even bad yust made a treaty with krancis, when 
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the Papal envoys came up and persuaded 
them to break it 

Marignano (1515), according to Swiss 
accounts, was @ battle of grants 


Inindsfull of earth, crying “In the name of 
J ithcr, Son, and Holy Sb 


The Swiss” 
bean, as usual, with prayer, and then the: 
Ammnminn of 7ug flung over thei heads three : 


ost, Confederates, | 
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the Anabaptists—clung fiercely 1o Romamsm 
I um sory to fy that Zumgh was for war, 
which he looked on as the only mems of 
setting Switzerland at one again, and under 
lus mfiuence Zunch, m 1529, took up arms 
to spread the knowledge of the tiuth” 
Zenngh was among the troops, mounted on 
2 charger with 2 halbert in his hind §=The 


forget your homes, here shall be our church | Protestants made three banrls , one marched 
yud or victory ‘Think on sour forefathers | on Rappessnyl, another into the Aargau, the 


Onward ferrlessly ” 
‘on with ther pikes cightcen feet Jong, the 
Tiench trymg thusly tames to break then 
column I ven Bry ard lost his helmet, and 
fled for the first tume in his life ‘The Swiss 
forlorn hope, a band of wild young fellows 
from every canton, retuilly took 4 Ticnch 
Dattery and turned the guns on kranesss 
thurs The fight went on by moonlight til 
(bnost nudnight, and then the armies hy 
down side by side During the hours of 
rest the Swiss Teves held a council 

Schinagt advised falling back on Milan ind 
aw uting the Papal scinforcements, but he 
wi ovcirakd, wd al dwn the ] orest horns 
in, cut and the f,ht begin again At last 
the Lrench began to give way on all points, 
one of te Gurses fell, the Prince of lalmont 
wi down, and all Frincs’s efforts coukl 
1 ot hecp bis men from wavering when, about 
uni diy, in the rear of the Confiderates was 
boud “the Venctan warery, “St Mark! 
ft Muh! Tor now, in the strange and 
1yitehin.es of Ttahim poluics, th, Vene 

thins Ind got round to the French sule or 
Ti hei agrmst the Pope’s, and then commg 
deerl d the day. 

Abe Swiss formed m square, taking their 
wounded and their guns into the middle, 
an slowly mide thur way towards Mitan 
The trench were too cahausted to march in 
pwisuit Rut the brnncr of Basel was trhen, 
tat of Appenzell the etindard bearce tore 
oft ind tied round his body, the great silver 
nionntad hain of Un was lost, and 6,000 
Confederates (with at Icist as many I rench) 
hat fillen = “ve been in erghteen battles, 
sud Lnsulio, one of Tianeis's generals, 
* but 1 never saw a bittle like this’ 

Irom that ume tll the Revolution the 
Tuench and Swiss never ified sword against 
«ich other Indeed, very soon an airinge 
mul Wis made by which the I ergue allowed 
the King of France to tike 16,000 Swiss (“the 
Swit Guirds ”) permanently into his pay 

‘Then came the troubles of the Reformation 
Zunch ( ingh's home), Schafi bausen, Base, 
Berne, buld with the new faith he rest 
partl, no danht fnghtened by the excesses of 


‘Then they muched  thint 


along the Albis towards 7ug ‘Lhis 
Jast was met near Kappel by 6,000 Roman 
Ists from Zug and Lucerne Before the fight 
there were grit attempts at reconciliation 
Berne sent a2 strong mcsstge to Zurich, say 
mg “Its not by halberts thet the Reforma+ 
tion can be spread,” and adding that ro 000 
Bernese were on ther march, ready to fall 
on whichever party began the unholy stnfe 
Landmann Abh, of Glarus, was equally 
carmest m another way, he ran fiom party 
to party, beseeching the chicfs with tears in 
hus eyes, not to suffcr the shedding of brothers’ 
Llood What most incensed the Zunchers 
was that the Romanist cantons had just con 
cluded a close alkance with that persecutor 
of all Protestants, Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Austm and King of Hungwy They de- 
mrndd that thts alhance should be dis- 
solved, the others refused Abhi got poe 
session of the treaty-prper, tore st up betore 
thar eyes and threw it into the fire “Kill 
me, if you like,’ said he, “but don’t brn 
in the Ausiran between us” This spec! 
shrnicd both partics into 1 peace, which 
unhappily only listed two seis In 3531 
they met agam at Kappel, the /unchers were 
put to the roat, and Zwingh was killed = AD 
‘Unterwaldin man came upon him as he was 
Iying woundcd, and when he refusca to call 
‘on the Virgin and sunts, give him his death 
wound, You cin hill my body, but not my 
soul,” were his last words 1 am sorry to say 
that the Rominst fanutics shamefully ll 
treucd his body, and that (in spite of the 
remonstrances of piiest Schonbrunner of Zug, 
who said “No matter what wis his futh, I 
know he was a truc Confrdesate’) the vic 
torious party adjudged his corpse to be but 
by the public hingman 

Zouch bad to make peace, she was alloned 
to hold her own religious opinions, but was 
forbidden to proselyhze m the direction of 
the Confedcrites, and, of course, had to pay 
the cost of the sar 

‘Lyen in religious wars there sre now and 
then deeds which make us proud of our 
common humanity Such was the way in 
which Nicholas Wengi, Schw/¢herss of Soleure, 
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the year afte: Kappel, prevented bloodshed 
in bus native town ~The Soleure Protestants 
were but x few, and had all taken refuge 
in a big house by the nver. The other 
party, headed by some monks, brought up 
@ cannon to batter them mto submission 
The match was almost on the touch hole, 
hen ‘Weng dashed m among the crowd, 
and, 
mouth, sud, “If our fellow townsmen’s 
blood 1s to be shed, you shall begin by 
shedding mine Think that you are Chns 
tian men, and restran yoursclus Let 
them go, I say, mn God’s name” And, m 
spite of the cry, “Down with the heretics!” 
he persuaded his citizens to Ict the Reformers 
go salely off to Bene 
Gcneva had its share in these politico- 
religious troubles , just at the time when our 
Elvabeth lay a-dying the Duke of Sivoy’s 
soldiers were trying to climb its walls They 
all but succeeded , they had opened the ter 
ince postern, and were actuily in the town, 
whun Syndic John Chanal made such + 
herote acststance that the guird had time to 
come wp in force Chinil fell, but the 
Savoyands were dinven out here 1s shown 
m the Geneva Museum, a8 a precious 1elic, 
one of their dark lanterns, prekcd up next day 
an the town ditch 
Worse troubles by far befell the Valtehne 
Here, ag very generally in Italy, the Reforma. 
‘oon was spreading far too fast to please those 
of the old faith In some places 1t has listed 
af you ever go over the Lernina Piss, notice 
the two churches of Puschiavo You will aec 
that the Protestants had to mrke theirs into 
a strong fortress, so great was the danger of 
sudden attacks dung service. J ower down 
the Adda the Protestants were got nit of 
altogether—on prtnouc rather than on reli 
gous grounds Ihe country had for some 
time Leen restless, ‘Ihe * Giey " 
had long ago wrested xt fiom Milan, but, 
he the Swiss elsewhere, they were 
masters The Itahans hated them, Spun 
which then held Milan) encouraged their 
isconitnt, France took, of course, the op 
posite ade, and when the‘ Grey League’ 
proclaimed full religious freedom throughout 
1ts domsnions, a fresh element of bitterness 
was introduced Just then Monte Conto 
came down bodily (September, 1618), bury 
ing the thnving village of Piso with 2,500 
people, of whom not a soul cscaped But 
man determined to add to the honors 
‘wrought by nature. Robustelh, an outlaw, 
well farnsbed with Spanish gold, got toge 
ther a band of ruffians and fanatics, and, 


utting his breast close to the cannon's ‘ 
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musing the cry of “No Swns, no Zwin- 
ghans,” broke into Tirano one July mght in 
1620, and began massacring the Protestants, 
without distinction of sex o1 age ‘The sime 
was done at Tegho, Bristo, and elacwhure 
And so Protestantism was stamped out, the 
wretched few who survived wandering away 
northward = Robustlh was hailed os “a 
second Maccibcus, and made Captan 
General of the Valteline ‘Tbe other side 
had its victones too, the valley of Prattigu 
was seved by an \ustrian “converting 
party,” but, pitnotism here working in the 
opposite way, the Viattigauers took to the 
‘woods, tumed then knives into diggers, made. 
“morning stats ' of thew clubs by duving 
big nats mto them, gathered heaps of stones, 
and then (wives ind daughters helping) 
rushed down upon the enemy, cuiving him 
clan out a» far as Chur, and actually thing 
the fort of Crstels If you go to Piatugau 
now you'll find they all talk German, though 
they re of Romance stock, and spoke Ro 
mance certainly till the sixteenth century 1 
bul at was the German Bibl, and the 
geal drawing towrrds the gical mass of 
min Protest antiow, which brought about 
the change Nothing w gloonne: thin the 
these pohtico icligious wars in the 

Li ine, and all along that side of Switzer 
‘The Ecdcration would nol help, Os 

wald Schon hints thit the Romamist cintons 
preferred seeing Popery brought in by foreign 
arms rather than not brought mm atall Duine 
and Zunch sent down voluntecis, who did 
ttle = Austria (Spam with her) had at 
pretty much her own way tll Jrance took 
the matter up, and her clums wer. 60 
plaunly personal that the dalosmen would 
tiave been bettur without ler lhcy were 
simply a bone of contention between the 
rival aires, onc of which hid no sooner 
gone than the othcr came sweeping thiough 
the land = How glad they must have been 


fharsh of the Peace of Westphalia (1648), which 


definitively youned them, and also the Valais, 
on Lo Switzcrland, and so maile the religous 
nolonger a matter of forcign politica. 
Rehgious troubles being ove, social diffi 
culties began You hive heard of the 
peasants’ war m Germany beats ane the 
begmning of the Reformation Wall, nearly 
two centuries later, Switzerland had her httle 
peasants’ war = Hcr republics were, as I 
have said, very exclusive, and exceedingly 
bard masters to thar subject States In the 
Forest cantons every man was as good as big 
» howevcr they muyht treat others, 

no Un or Schwytz or Unterwalden man 
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thought of setung Inmself up above any 
other man belonging to those three com- 
wounihes, But with Berne, Lucerne, Zunch, 
and other big towns, it was quite different, 
they were “aristocratic republics,” end the 
peasants found that burghers could be quite 
as hard masters as nobles. 

At the end of the Thirty-years' War they 
egan to oy, out for more freedom. The 
Entlebuch Valley men (they who had risen 
upon and destroyed the English “Guglers ”) 
gent to Lucerne a lst of grevances, but the 
burghers told them to go back and mind 
their cheese-making, or they would pretty 
soon hire a foreign army and be down upon 
them, The Entlebuchers rose, thew clergy 
at their head, and Lucerne, in alarm, sent 
deputies to offer terms, There was a grand 
meeting at Schupfhem, three huge moun- 
taineers, in the old Swiss garb, personated 
“the three men of Gruth,” and Alp horns 
were blown and specches made, but the 
deputies mutsted that the peasants should, as 
first step, lay down their arms and submit, 
“We've got Serpture on our side,” said the 
Schulthess, “tis wntten, ‘He that reswteth 
the power resisteth the ordmance of Gou.'” 
“Truc,” cried a sturdy peasant, “af your 
power 1 just, 1¢ 1s of God, if it’s unyust, st is 
of the devil” 

So the conference came to nothing (1653), 
the Bernese peasants rose too, and the 
burghers of the tro Lowns sought help on all 
eides—from the Low Counties, fiom Zunch 
and Treibuig and Basel, and (strangely 
enough) fiom the Jotest cantons, who, 
thorougly democratic themselves, } et scrupled 
not to help im putting down a democratic 
Fiving outside. Lhe peasants, under Leven 
berger (one of themselves) and an old soldier, 
‘Christian Sc libi, found themselves threatened 
an all sis Most of them dropped off, 
leaving the Kntlcbucheis almost single 
handed. Iauenberger, however, gave the 
invaders the shp, and suddenly appeared be 
fore Beine, which he attached so funiously that 
the Government came to turms, the peasants 
were to lay down then arms, and Berne was 
to move Luceme to 1cilress gnevances. ‘Lhe 
peasants were im high glee, but no sooner 
had troops come from Neuchatel and Vaud 
than the Bunese broke the treaty, and 
Leuenbeiger iound himself between two fires 
The peasants tought desperately. Erlach 
with the Vaudous on one side, Weidmuller 
oh ce darchets on tt, ther, rained shot 
and Sb(2Zningh’s home), Schaffhgame before 
theine, fen ‘with the new faith © usual, 
partly, no doubt, faghtc ned by the ecounsels 
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tuimed the peasants’ cause. Schibi was for a 
sudden attack that very aight on the Zu- 
tichers , but the others preferred treating 
with Werdmuller, and while negotiations 
were going on a great many stole off to their 
homes, ‘The negotiations faded, and the 
‘Lucerners began Gring on the peasants before 
the flag of truce was down, So cruel were 
they that the Forest canton men cried shame, 
saying “We came here to help Luceme, 
Rot to sce peasants murdered" Schibt 
made a desperate stand at the bndge of 
Gulikon , but be was taken, and the whole 
body of peasants dispersed ‘Then the hang. 
ing began, and 1t was done wholesale, Schi 
Deng Grst cruelly racked. So ended the 
‘Swiss peasants’ war If it had succeeded 
ats leaders would have been put m the same 
rank as Stauffacher and the rest, for their 
aims were just the same—only they ht 
to gam them from Swiss burghers, instead of 
from Austrian nobles. 

From this time to the French Revolution 
‘Swiss history 18 an absolute blank, with the 
exception of Mayor Davel’s bold attempt 
(2723) to free sanne and the Vaud 
country from the hard sovereignty of Berne, 
He was a well meaning patriot, protesting 
against undoubted oppression, for the Bernese 
were hard masters, but his countrymen were 
afraid to rise. He died on the scaffold, and 
at was left to the French sans culottes to de 
prive Berne of ats ut treated dependency. 

Harsher even than the burghers of Berne 
‘were the cowherds of Un, Then oppression 
forced on a revolt in 1755 1n the Val Levens 
tm, of which they had been masters since 
the sixteenth century It was crushed, and 
the heads of the ringleaders were nailed to 
chestnut trees in the presence of the whole 
of the Leventina folks, whom the Federation 
forced to go down on their knees and beg for 
mury while ther chiefs were bemg killed. 
So much for republican readiness to do to 
to others as you would be done by. 

Ol Switzerland in the Fiench Revolubon 
I shall say nothing. It was unfortunately 
divided At Geneva there were republican 
excesses nivalling those of Pars, In the 
Vala and towards Luceme (notably in 
Stanz—Brother Klaus's Stanz) deeda were 
done which recall the memones of Morgarten 
and Sempach. But Swotzerland was forced 
to become "the Helvetic Republic one and 
indisisible ;* then Napoleon rem tt, 
giving Neufchatel as a little kmgdom to his 
Marebal Berthner, and, lastly, it was put 

ty nearly ito its present state by “the 

(oly Alliance” after 1814. 
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THE PRODIGALS: 
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“ [St to mght he 1» coming, Winme ?” 
“Yes, fither I have sent the dog 
cart to the station 

“Tt was unnecessaxy, quite unneccssiry 
What has he to do with dog-cuts or any 
invury ? He should have been left to find his 
way as besthe could It 1s not many dog carts 
he will find wartmg at lis beck and call 
That sort of indulgence, it 15 only put 
nonsense in his head, and making him 
I don't mean whit J say. 

“ But, futher——' 

“Don't fither me Why don’t you speth 
luke other girls in your position? You have 
alwys becn brought up to be # lady, you 
ought to use the same words that Indies use 
And mind you Winifred, don’t make any 
mistuke, J mean what I say Tom etn talk, 
none better, but he will not get over me, I 
have washed my hands of him So long as 
T thought these boys were going to do me 
credit I pred nothing on them, but now 
thit I now better—— Don’t let bun try to 
get over me, for it 15 no use.” 

‘Oh, he 1 still so young, he his 
done nothing very bad, only foolishness, only 
‘what you used to s1y all young men did” 

“Things are come to a pretty pass,’ said 
the father, “when pris hke you, who call 
themselves modest girls, take up the defence 


Gbtn ike Tom.” 

“ He w not a blackguard," ened the 
colouring to her hair , cad 
ppose? Bit pechapeT Law a te beter 
gappose? But per} ow a little 
‘He and Ins brother have taken me m, me, a 
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man that never was taken in in my life before , 
but now I wash my hands of them both, 
There’s the money for his journey and the 
ketter to Stafford—No—on second thoughts 
111 not give him the money for his soutney, 
hed stay in London 1d spend it, and then 
think there w15 more where thit ¢ sine from 
Wnte down the office of the Cable Line 
im Liverpool hell get his ticket there” 

* But youll see him, prpa? * 

“Why should I suc him? I know what 
would happen, jou wd he together would 
fling yourselves at my fect or some of that 
nonsense Cs, you're 11,ht—on th whole, I 
think 1 will sec hu, and then you'll know 
once for all how litle 1s to be looked for 
fiom me“ 4 i: 

“Oh, pry! you do yourself myustice, 
your heart 1s kinder than you think,” cried 
Winifred with ters 

Mr Chester got up and walked from one 
end to the other of the Jong room It was 
lighted up as if for a grcut cotertamment, 
though the father and daughter were along 
init He drew aside the curtains at the 
farther end and looked out into the might 
“ Raming,” he sud. “ He would have liked 
2 fly from the station much better than the 
dog-<cart ‘These puppies with their spated 
conshtutions they can’t support a shower. 
I am kinder than I think, am1? Don't let 
Tora presume on that If I’m better than I 
Sean magaele; ee & deel worse, Chan. yon 
think me And he's cat me to the heart, he’s 
cut me to the heart!” This was said with + 
Iittle vehemence which looked lke felng 
He resumed, a few mmutes after “What a 
fine thing st seemed for a man Itke me, that 
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‘began in 2 small way, to have two sons to be gilt work of the most darogue character 
educated with the best, just as good as alternating with articles of the latest fashion, 
dukes, that would know how to make a and with pieces of antiquity such as have 
figure m the world and do me credit. Credit! become the test of taste m zecent years. 
{wo brokendown young profiigates, two cads Mr. Chester preferred cost above all other 
that have never held up their heads, never quahfications in the decoration of his house, 
made friends, never done anything but spend and ins magnificence was bought dearly at 
money all thew hves! What have I done the expense not only of much money, but of 
that tha should bappentome? Yourmother every mle of harmony. He did not himself 
‘was but 2 poor creature, and her family no mind this. It need scarcely be added that 
great things},but that my boys, my sons, he was not the natural propnetor of the 
shoul take after the Robmsons and not manorhouse which he had thus made gor 
after mel Hold your tongue and Ict me geous. He was a man of great ambition 
speak. Itshould be a warning to youwhom who had made his fortune mm trade, and 
ou marry, for mind you, it's not only your whom the desir, so universal and often so 
Sasband he'll be, but the father of vour chile fiaseally foolish, though so natural, of found- 
dren, taking after hira perhaps to wring your "ing a family, had seized in a somewhat un- 
heart.” He had been walking about the usual way. His two sons hail received “the 
room all this ume, growing morc and more best evincation,” that ws they had been sent 
vehement. Now he flung himself heavily to a public school and afterwards to Oxford 
mito his chair, “Yes,” he said, it will be im the most approved way | hey had not 
-apetter that I should sec him. Tic ll know been used to much literate nor to a very 
en, once for all, how much he has to expect refined atmosphere at home, and it 1s possible 
from me." that the very ordinary blood of the Robin- 
“Pap ened Winited, drymg her eyes, sont, their mother’s fimily, had mote. in- 
“sf my mother had lved—' fluence m their constitutions than that fluid 
“Tf she had hved!” he sud, with atone in which ther fathei thoyght of so much more 
which tt was dificult to distinguish whethc: excellent quality, whtch cyme to them from 
regret or contempt most prudtonunated. Per the Chester fountam, Ihe Chesters had 
haps it was because he was tiken by surprise been pushing men forat least two generations, 
that there was any confiict of feeling “We T'rom the fact that their name was the same 
should have had some fine scents xn that as that of their nitive place, it was unchant- 
cage,” he added with a laugh. “She would ably reported thit Mr Chester's grandfather 
have stuck to the boys throngh thick and hail been a founding picked up inthe streets 
thm , and perhtps you would have been more But as he figured in the pubgree which hang, 
‘on my side, Winme, they sty the gurls go 1m the hall, as George Chester, Evy, of the 
with their father. True enough, you are the Clousters, Chester, strangers al least had no 
only one that takes after me.” night to lend gu ear to any such tale nor tom- 
* Oh, papa | George 15 the image of you.” quire whether, as report saul, 1t was as a lay 
He got up again from his char ts if stung clerk that he had tound a place in that venet- 
by some intolerable touch. “Hold your able locahty, Wilham Chester, tne link be- 
, child," he said hoarsely, then seating tween this mythical personage and Mi. Chee 
if with a forced laugh, “Kim m face, ter of Bedloe Manor, had begun the family 
enemies in everything ¢lsc,” he sard. fortunes im Liverpoot haifa coutury before, and. 
‘The room in which this convasiion went his son, whose education was that of u choir 
on was lage but not loity, occupsing the boy if Chester Cathedral, as his father's hart 
whole wulth of the house, which was an oll been, established upon that foundauon a 
country house of the composite character, so sohd and, indeed, large fortune, which he 
usual in England, where generttion after had fondly hoped Ly means of George and 
generation adds and remodels tu its fancy. Tom to hand down to a whole prosperous 
Tt had been two rooms according to the family of Chesters, transtormed into land- 
natural construction of the house, and the owners,great pete ecm 
separation between the two was muhed by tell*—Lord: flors and Prune Maui 
two pillars, one at either side, of maible The disappomtment which comes upop such 
which had been brought from some ruinous a man when his children, instead of doing 
Italian palace, and were as much out of place him honour, turn out the proverbial spend 
a de conceived in their present situ- thnifts and consumers of the newly-made 
ation, The room, in general, bore the same fortune, does not meet with any great degree: 
contradictory character, flond cinament and of sympathy m the world. A tacit “sept 
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tum right” 14 1 the mds of most people 
Much righteous indignation has been ex 
pended upon a tery difterent matter, upon 
the ambition even of such a man as Scott to 
found s family the moralist has been almost 
glad that it came to nothmg, that the chil- 
dren of the grcat man were nobodies, that hts 
hope was a mere dream, And how much 
more when the man bad, hhe George Ches- 
ter, nothing but his money and a certain 
strenuous determinivion and force of charac- 
ter to recommend him! But the desappoint+ 
ment was not less bitter to the pew man 
than if he had been 2 monarch mouming 
over a degenerate sou. Nuither Gcorge nor 
Tom did anytiung but get into scrapes at the 
University Thy had no heads for bool, 
and they had the habit of rash expenditure, 
of sell mdulgence, of considering themselves 
masters of everythmg that could be bought 
‘Mr. Chester would have tiken then extrava, 
gance im perfictl, good part, he would have 
wmbed at then peccadillocs ani forgn en every 
thing had they donc bum credit as he said, nor 
‘nas he very particular us to the nature of the 
credit, had «ther manifested any power to 
take univeruity prises, 01 a good degree, that, 
thor he would have unders at httle, 
would have delighted hun, Had they rowed. 
m the ci,ht or played in the cleven, he 
would have received the distinction with 
pide Fuulny those kgitimate puths to 
honour, had they brought a rabble of the 
young anstorray to Tciloe, bad they gone 
‘vinitang to great houses, had they found a place 
even among the tian of any young duke or 
conspicuous person, he was so casily 
that he would bive been content, But they 
dif none of these things. George, with the 
eavtuul voice, of which his father was not 
ud, since it awakened memones of 
treditaty talunt which he did not wish to 
keep mens nines, had not used this 
gift as & way of making entrance into select 
exrcles, but roarcd st out m und 
parties made up of clergy men's sone, of young: 
schoolmasters, of peojile, as he said bitterly, 
no better, nay, not so good as ves, 
and made funds with the lower class of the 
musical people, the lay clerks at the Cathe- 
ral, the people who gave local concerts 
Heywas quite ready to jon ghem, to mng 
wil them, to take hus pleasures among 
with a return to all the old habits of the 
singing men at Chester, which was bitterness: 
to the father’s soul. Is scarcely made it any 
‘sorse that George fell into of dissi- 
pation and went wrong as That his 
father, perhaps, might have forgiven him had 


at been done m better company but ax it 
wis, the sin wis unpardonable. When news 
came to Bedloc that George was about to 
marry a poor org niat’s daughter, the pro- 
ceedings Mz Chester took were very 
summary he stopped his son's allowance 
stanly, provided him with a clerkship at 
Sydney, and sent him off to the end ot the 
world, requesting only that he might see him 
BO more. 

‘Then Tom became his hope, ‘Tom had 
aspnations higher than George's, but he went, 
if possible, more hopelcssly astray, How it 
way that the tendencies of the old singer 
who three generitions bcfort had ons, inated, 
the Chester family, should bave leapt over 
two strata of the 1ace and broken out in his 
Ricat grandsons, who ¢an say? Jt wa pro 
bkm perhape More wterésitng to the human 
race than evolution, but nether Darmn 
nor any other philosopher has thrown any 
hght upon it, ‘Tom had, or scemed to have, ° 
something more of fancy and mmayinatie 
than belonged to the rest of his family 3 
he wis indolent and fitful, incapable ot keep 
ing for two hours together to any one sul 
ject. He let tumselt go upon the tule, led 
im any dircetion which his companions chose, 
lusting along in the society of those who 
chose to seek him, displaying no particular 
will of his own, yet tending ways vather to 
evil than to good. Sometimes his dusmpa- 
tions amused, but very frequently only bored 
him, but he found st too much trouble to 
make any effort to free himself, If George 
hid fallen among the lower class of profes- 


pleased sionals, Tom's company was, bus father de- 


<lared, composed of the outscounngs of the 
earth, And when the inevitable moment 
came m which Tom was placked (or 
ploughed, as the word vanes), hws father's 
bitter disappomtment and disgust came to 
the same sesult as in his brother's 

‘civil letter im which bis tutor lamented $ia's 
foolishness exasperad Mr. ont 
to madness, No doubt he had in 
hus day of his two boys who were to carry all 
before them, and hi, humilation was all 
the more hard to bear, He was uncor- 
poms and remorseless in the revenge 

took, According to his code, he wi 

failed was the most crimnal of mankind. 


them, Whatever e man might do, so long as he 


attmned something, of it were no more 
than notonety, there were hopes of him: 
‘but falure was mpuy ‘to the man 
of base tte = made, od Legend 
taining, Jt was with a pang that he gave 
up the ides of all possibility as regarded 
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fus sona, but he cid so with the same 
decision and promptitude with which he 
would have rejected a bad mvestment He 
had still a child, who was, indeed, one of 
the infcnor sx, a mere girl, not for 2 mo 
ment to be considered in the same light as a 
son, had the sons been worthy but something 
© falt back upon shen theyfuicd Womfred, 
long as the boys were in the fore,round 
of thew fathers life, had cost him little 
trouble She had been 20 fortunate as to be 
provided with » good governess when her 
nee died , and ne ae it of, 
up into fair an ful woman 
hoodeoin mind and manners the chuld of the 
poor gentlewoman who had trained her, ind 
who still remuned in the house as her coin 
panion and frand Insensibly it had be 
Come appwent to Mr Chester that Winme 
was the one member of Ins family who was 
not a failure ‘Lhe society around, the le 
whom he reverenced a6 county le, but 
despied as not so rich as himself, recetved 
her with genume segard and fnendship, even 
when they rec.ived himself with formal cin 
hty As for George and Tom, not even ther 
plospective we ith during ther time of favour 
hadcommendedthem tothecounty neighbours 
whove pride Mr Chester cursed, yet regarded 
with superstitious admiration Winifred had 
broken through the stiffness of these exclusive 
cicles, but no onc else, and even while he 
fumed over the dawnfill of Tom, he hid be 
gtin to consdle himself with the success of 
‘Winnie At the recent county ball she had 
been if not the beruty, at least the favourite 
ol the evening Lord Lden himself had 
comphmented fer father upon her looks #1. 
hau tasted the sweetness of social success 
for the first trme by her nnans All was not 
then lout He condemnerl Lom, as be had 
condemned Grorge, by attunder and con 
Gecation of all hry rights, and Winifred was 
elected to the post of heir and representative 
of thi Chester, Perhaps the decision gave 
the father himself a pang It was coming 
down in the workl A man with ius sons 
about him has something of which to be 
glorious—but 2 mere girl] At the bestit «1s 
a humilation But i default of anything 
Detter tt was still a, mode of trrumph, after xl 
Te secured his revenge upon the worthless 
boys who had done nothing for hm name, 
and a place among those who recognised in 
‘Winnie, f not in any other member of the 
fenuly, their equal m one wry, their superior 
Ww anolher le was a man of rapid conclu 
mons, and he had made up his mind on this 
point on the evening of the day on which he 


had heard of Tom’s disgrace—for disgrace 
he had felt 1¢ to be, accepting no consolation 
from the fact that many young men not 
thereafter to be despised met with the same 
fate He would not allow his son to return 
home, but had his fate intimated to him at 
once by the sohcitor whom Mr Chester 
chose to employ in business of thu sort It 
was to New Zealand this time that the un- 
fortunate was to be sent His pasaage money 
and fifty pounds, and a desk in an office 
when he reached his destination—this was 
the fate of the unhappy youth, fresh from all 
induigences and follies No hope even was 
held out to him of ever retueving his lost 

won , and Lom knew with what remorge- 

decision George had already been cut 
of Perhips he had not lamented as he 
might have done his brother's punishment, 
which left such admrrable prospects to him 
self, but st Icft no doubt on his mind as to 
hus own fate He hid asked, what George 
had not had the courage to ask that he 
might come home and take firewell of his 
sister, at least And this had been granted 
tohim If any forlorn hope was in his mind 
of bemg vble to touch the heart of hus father, 
tt was a very forlorn hope mdeed, and one 
which he scarcely ventured to whisper even 
to himscif 

He hid imved at the country station 

which was nearest Be lloe while his father 
and sister wore talking of him, and had been 
recenved by the groom, with thit somewhat 
ostent tious sympathy and regrl for hw 
comfort, with which servants are wont to 
show a consciousness of the situation lhe 
groom was very anxious that Mr Tom should 
be protected trom the ram, the soft, con 
tinuous drvzlc of a sprung nyht “ve 
Wrought your waterproof, sir, the roads 15 
heavy, and well be a long ume getting 
home——" 


Never mind the waterproof,’ sud ‘lom , 


“1 hike the run 

“Tes cookng sir, but after a while, when 
youre sorked through, of you get a chill, sir? ' 

“Itdont mutter much, sad Tom, ' how 
are all at home ? 

“Pretty mock,’ sad the man, “though 
‘Mrs Pierce do say that she don't ke mas 
ter’s looks, and pend benanat that pale 
eacept when she up— 

“How's Bayleaf?” ‘This wax Tom's hunter, 
which he never mounted, yet felt a certain 
in all the same cae 
. Poot ant 

He knows CU 
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“You had better dnve on,” sud Tom 
“How dark 1t 15! 

“Yes all the ram, srr, Ike as of the shes 
themyelves-—- But we're glad as the equi 
noctials us over, and you'll have a good sea 
son for your voyage Shall you see Mr 
George, sir, where you are going ? 

At ths Tom lauhed, with = most un- 
turthful outburst “No,” he sad ‘ that’s 
the fun of the thing, he m one country and I 
m mother It’s all very nicely settkd for 


us 

“Lets hope, ur,” sad the “that 
when things gets a little more civilised there 
will be a railway or somethmg We should 
all like to send our respects and duty to Mr 
George” 

To this Tom made no repl 
m a very cheerful mood, nor ds ‘this conver 
sation tend to elevate his spirits here was 
nothing adventurous in hts disposition The 
distant voyage, the new would, the banish 
ment fiom tl those hauntsin which he could 
glide along shpshou throu,h hfe, with an oc 
casional comjunction indicd, but nothing 
strong cnough to disturb the tenor of his 
way, were turnble anticy ations to him Some 
lurking hope there was still in his mind thit 
hus fote was impossible, that such a cua 
strophe could not really be about to hapjxn 
that bis futher would relent at the sijht of 
him or at Winnies prayers Tt dd not enter 
into Foms thoughts that Winme would vor 
forsake lim = Ihe thou, ht of her own xd 
vantage would not move her He was ware 
that, in the question of Ga orge, st had more 
or less moved humvclt, and that he hid 
not, perhaps, thrown all that cnurgy into bis 
intercession for his brother which he hoped 
and behcved Winnie would employ tor him 
self Dut then he had fearcd to untate his 
father, who would bear more from Winnie 
than from anyone At this moment, while 
he drove shivenng through the rain, shiver 
ing with nervous depression rather thao with 
cold, for the evening was mild enough, be 
had no doubt that she was doing bir best 
forbim And was it possible that his father 
could oat, that he could we the 
last of his sons go away to the cnds of the 
easth without emotion! The very groom 
‘was sorry for him, Bayleaf was drooping in 
sympathy, the skies themselyes weeping over 
Ea ie ‘When the fate 1s our own, it 1s 
‘wonderful how natural 1t seems that heaven 
and earth should be moved for us In 
George's case he had scen the other side of 
the question, In bis own the pity of it was 
far the most powerful His mnd was al 


Tie was not 


most overshclmed by the prospect before 
jum, but as he drove along in the rain, with 
the grooms compassionate voice by his sule 
m the dark, expressing now and then a re 
spectful and veilid sympathy, there flickered 
before Toms eyes a Lunt little ight of hope 
Surely, surely, this, though it bad heppened 
to hw brother, could not happen to him 
Surely the father’s he rt was not hard enough, 
or fate terrible enough, to inflict such a 
punishment upon Aum’ Others, perhaps, 
mught deserve it, ght be able to bear it, 
but he—how could he bout? Tom sud 
to himsclf that um Ins case it w 1s mpossible, 
and could not be 


CHATTER il, 


In funily troubhs such as thal which we 
have indicated, at m generilly & woman 
who 1s the chief sufferer Sle stands butwoen. 
the conflicting partis, 1], whether she tw 
mother or sitet, suflem for both unable to 
soften yudgiment on one hand, or to reduce 
rebulhon on the other, or cle securing a 
giound of icconcurition by entrcitns and 
lets which she would not ws. on her own 
Lchalf, ind often by the sienfice of hu own 
reason and power of judging, and conscious 
humiliation to all the unbeahtiey of perce 
A woman im such cucumstuices 
Tule herself for reformations m 
1, hur hewt hus but httletuth She 
his to persue the angry ther that his son 
erted iss than apperrs, to invent a thou 
sund eacuscs, to exiiust herself in pulhation 
of offences which ue Lar mor. otiensive and 
tenble to her than to hin whose wrath she 
deprcates, and she Iw fo convince the tm 
paticnt and rescnifal son that his father 1 
acting muhcr in Jove than in anger, and that 
hus ains have wounded 16 inuch as they have 
exasperatcd hose women who have no 
judgment of thar own to exercise, and who 
can beheve everything, we the happicst m this 
ever returning necessity, as mdced 1 many 
complications of hfe it so much better for 
all parties that the woman should be with. 
out judgmint, the solt and boneless angel 
of conventional romance Wanified Chester 
was not of this kind She was o just and 
tender hearted womaae full of afelion et 
compassion, to whom nature gave the 
tack of mediaung between two porltics whose 
conflicting errors she was, alas, but too well 
able to cstimate—the father whose indig 
pation and rage were in fact sufficiently just, 
yet +o little nghteous, and her brothers, of 
whom abe knew that they neither felt an 
rial capuriction nor intended any amends 


woaking 
his to 
which, 
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ment. There 1s, let us hope, some special 
indulgence for those luckless advocates of 
erring men who have to promise reformation 
which they can put no faith in, and pkad 
excuses which to ther own minds have no 
validity. 

After the conversation which had been 
held m the great drawing-room, when Mr. 
Chester settled himself to a study of the even- 
ang papers which had just becn brought in, 
Winifred left the room softly, and stole up- 
stairs to the window of her brother's room 
which commanded the avenuc, and from which 
she could see his ch The room was 
fantly lit with firelight and fall of all the 
luxurious contrivances for comfort to which 3 
rich man’s sons are accustomed. Poor Tom, 
what would he do without them all, without 
the means of procuring them? Poor Geoige, 
what was he doing, he who now had some 
years «xperience of wark and poverty? Shu 
stole behind the drawn curtains, and luokud 
out upon the durkness and the falling tain 
There was hitle ight in the wild landscape, 
and no sound bnt that of the rain patteuns 
‘upon the thick ivy which clothed the older 
part of the house, and str emer silently down 
upon the trees which wer sull bare though 
swelling at every point with the sap of spring. 
‘The ar was soft and warm, the ram and the 
darkness full of a wild svose of fertility and 
growth. Winiircd’s imagination depicted to 
her only too ckarly the state of half de spur 
yet unconvietion in which hier brother’s mint 
would bu. He would nut belive it was 
posmble, und yct he would know, THe was 
very well awate that his father was remorse 
Jess, yet be would not be able to understand 
how ruin could overtake Aa. The cxcum 
stances brought back belure her vividly the 
othe: occasion on which she had implored in 
‘vain the reversal of the sentence on her ¢ldet 
brother. George too had been taken by sur- 

ie, He had not believed st, and when ut 
he was convinced, had barst foith into 
wild defitnce and consuming wrath. Hut 
Tom woukl not do so. He would breik 
down altogether. There was no stionger 
fibre in him to rive agunst the too severe 
fentence, and he would never believe thit 
all was over, that 1t Bas not possible to make 
another and another appeal. Wintted stood 
and watthed for his conmng, teehnz that if 
by any will of hers she could bing about an 
aceulent either lo delay hur brother's com 
ing, or even to bing him ito the hous. 1 
x condinon which would compel a piulunged 
‘stay, she would have dune ot. ‘Lom would 
have arrived, it 1s to be feared, wth a broken 


leg, or the beginnings of a fever, could his 
sister have red at, or he would not have 
come at all. Railway accidents occur mn 
Many cases when they do harm without do 
ang any good, but a railway accident which 
should awake some natural movement in her 
father’s mind, which should perhaps make him 
anaious, which woul i force him to exert bim- 
‘self on Tom’s behalf, what an advantage that 
would bet Alas! such things do not come 
when people wish for them A broken arm 
on leg, what a small price to pay for the moral 
advantages of reawakined interest, anaiety, 
the softenmg charm of an illness and con- 
valescence' No father could turn out of his 
house the wounded boy who was rot sht 
home to be cured. But Winsfted's wishes, 
wt need not be sat, ware quite unavailing. 
By-and by she heard the steady tread of the 
horse, the roll of the wheels over those little 
heaps of giavel with which the avenue v 16 
Teing mended Lyidentl ‘Tom was commg, 
without any wterposition of Providence, to 
his fate, She 1an softly down the stars to 
meet ium and prevent any unnecessary sound 
of attumpt to uslur the returning prodigt! 
into bis fathu's presence The door was 
optn, the wilerproof of the graum ghoten 
ag in the light, and Tom scrambling down, 
fom the dog-cart with that drenched aod 
dejected Jook which 1 the result of a long 
ditve through stady and persistent rain. 
He scucely lookud’ at the buthr as he 
stepped past, saying, “Js my futher mn?” in 
a vore as despondent as hus appearance, 
and not pausing to hsten as the man began 
to explain— 

© Muster is at home, su, but— 

“Tom! oh, how wet you are! You must 
tun up-staus and change hist of ull” 

“ Tshali do nothmg of the kind. I suppose 
there w a fire somewhere," sad Lom “Where 
are you sitting? in the dining-room? No 
supper for me, 1 dont waut any supper. 
‘Vo arrive like this is calculited to give a 
illow an appetite, don’t you think ?” 

Wanined put herarm through her brother's, 
wet though he was, She whispered, “ Don't 
say anything betore the suivants," ge she led 
him towards the open door of the room in 
which the tuble was laid tor him before the 
shinng fie. Tom was mollifid by the 
second glince at its comfort and bitzhtnes 

“It looks warm bere,” he saw, suffi, 
her to guide hun. “Though why I should 
mind warm or cold I don't know. Look 
here, Winnie, there ts th interview with the 
governor, I'd better get it over, don’t you 
think?” 
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“Oh, Tom, come in and get warmed and ing down upon one, and that tellow Short 


eat sometnn, * pitying one all the way. Talk of not spusk- 
“Ts wt going to be very bad, then?” the Ingbelore the servants rhe knew ar well av L 
young man said dul I wis in diygiace with the governor, and 


“T think,” saul Winifred anaiously, “you was sorry for me, my own groom! Why 
had much better change those wet clothes, didnt you let me get « fly fon the station? 
your room 15 ready.” am would have becn twenty umes more com 

“Look hee,” he cried, “all that about fortable” 

New Zealand, thats all nonsinse of coune?” — “ Phat as what my father sand,” wud Wane 
he watched the chinges of her countenance , fied with a smile 
as he spoke. | Ob, he thought of thit, did he? ‘ihe 

Wunifred shook her head. “Oh, Tom, I‘ govunor hay a great dial of sense," sud 
told you long ago, you must never take what | Lom, brightenmg a little. “He und mtands 
any father says as nomsens.. He 1s not that /a follow better than you can, 1 don't say 
sort of man. Come to the fire, then, if yoo | anything azainst you, Win—you mc always 
will not change your clothes. And here 15 ts gvod as you know how.” 

Hopkins coming with the tray. Dunt say} Wantied louked at her brother with a 
anything before Hopkins, ‘om " uenulous smile of wonder and pity, Nothing 

“Why shouldn't 1? It he means that, could be more forlorn than tus appearancc, 
they'll know soon enough. 1 don’t bulive the steam asmz from Jus wet coal, his hur 
he means it. The govemor—the governor—" mp on his forehead, Ins colourless face 
for’s voice died away in Ine throat, partl, more cloquent of amuety and suspense than 
because it trembled, trutly because of Hop his words were. Ee swallowed wih diff 
hans’ presence Yes, yes, that'll do,” he culty the damty food, the dish he spxuntlly 
oad fictfully, as the butler plied a char for Inked, and pushed hi chan fiom the table 
hin, and stood wating.“ £ don't want any with relicf 
thing to cat, thank you. 1'U have vdrmk = “Am 1 to see him tomght?” he sad 
aryoulke. Lhe governor,” he resumed, with “If it’s yot to be, the sooner the betta. It 
a sott of Ihagh, ay Hopkins, knowing the | will be a thing well over.” 
witute of the dunk required, weet of to! “Lom. ’ Wantred’s vous faltered, shi cou 
tutch st “would never repeat hunsult, Winnic, , hardly say what she had lo say, “1 an aftard 
He 1s not such a duffle as chat. All very (at as all a gic ut deal worse than you think, 
well once perhtps but to send George to Me did not wit to see you at all, anda he 
pydney and me to New Zealand, oh, that's has consented at lost, st a» chiefly because he 
too much ot a good thing Lew’t beheve thinks you will then see how little you have 
Te myaus it—-thank you, that’s more to the to expect” 
purpose,’ he added, ay he touk a large Gering ‘1 om’s countenance fell, and then he made 
glass out of Hophiny’ band an effort to recover huuselt and laughed 

“You nced not wait Weliave everything “Nobody cver was so hard as the governor 
my biother will want, ’ sud Wimlzed, “Ob, louks,” be sud, “be wants to drgliten me, 1 
Tom, what can { say to you? You know know that.” 
how sy father had set his heart on your Iie look«d anxiously m her eyes, and 
wucerss—success anyhow, he did not mind Wansfted’s eyes were not encomagmg. Her 
what hind " brother broke out again with a stifid onth, 

“Well, well,’ sad Tom sulksty; “you “You can’t mean me tw suppose that that 
women ute always harpmy on what 2% past, about New /caland as true, Wine? Lou 
{ know very well 1 have been an ass. But don’t mean that?” 
there ts no such dreadiul harm done alter all = Dear ‘Lem,” Wanted sad with tears in 
Tin not fifty € you come to that, and this het eyes. 
tume Ii woah, I really will, and get through." Dun't dear ‘1om met that’s not natural, 

Winifred std no more for the moment. you don't mun it. Good heaus! Id 
She persuaded him to put humself at the sooner you were taking yout fun out of me, 1 
table, to fortity himself with food. “We can it was a tmonent for that. I won't go. I'm 
talk it all over when you have had your not 4 child to be ordeted about luke that, 1 
supper, There 1s plenty of time; and what tli you I won't got” 

i Wretched youney you must have had, “Oh, Tom! if you could but do anything 
Tom!” _athome if you would bet let him sce that 

“Wretched enough but nothmgsobadas you could manage for yourself] ‘J hat nught 

the drive from the station with the ram pour- ! be of some use if you could do 1, ‘lom.” 
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“I won't go," he repeated hoarsely, “to 
the other ¢nd of the world away from 
everything I care for! There 1 a limit to 
everything You can tell him I wont do 
that = And all for what? for hawrg been 
unlucky about my books, 2s half the men in 
the umversity have been one time or the 
other What docs it mattcr beng ploughed? 


Winme Worst for yon! Why, what does it 
ata voor bi ae x aa oat at ‘sea, 

in danger of my tile, you snug 
at home, with everything that heart can de 
sne And whois he gomg to leave his money 
to uf he cists me off? You? Oh, I see st 
all now! Why should you speak for me? 
it$ against your own interests I see it all 


It happens cvery diy Winnie I swear to now 


you Li work like a—hke a navy, if I can 
only have another chance 
“Oh, Tomi Y have 91) everything 1 
have tned every wry I think if you ware to 
do am yon saxl just now sty to him that you 
wont go to New Aulind, that you ¢in 
manage for yourself ut home, thit would be 
your best chance Show him thit you cin 
Muntim yourself, do something, wnite soine 
thing, 1t docs not matter what 1t >——?* 
Maintain myscif!'' sud lom We had 
Teft his seat and was stinding in fiont of the 
fre, his pale face, ind disheveled: damp lvur 
showmng a,amst the blick murble of the 
mantelpcce , his cyes had 1 bewil fered and 
discomfted look "* Do something? Tr 1s 
soctytotuh Whitami todo? Wnie! 
{am not one of the fellows that cx write 
T have never heen used to that sort of thmg 
1 say, Winn for Gods sake s¢cak to my 
futher! J cant, Leant 40 to thit dreadful 


alee * 

‘Qh, Tom!” she cried, turning her heul 
away 
To sec him standing there, helples fecbl, 
ure only of one thin, tnd that thit hy han 
self was good for nothing, was Lit. 1 sword 
an this young womins luart It us the most 


She could only look at him with an appeal 
for tty m her cyes She could not protest 
thit her own interests were httle in her mind 
Ihcre are some things which rt 1s impossible 
to say 1s it ought to be needless to say them 
Lom for his put worked himself np to an 
outLurt of miscrable, artficttl mie which at 
35 to be suy posed was a rchef to his eacite 
ment 

‘ Oh it 35 you that we to be his heir! 
he cued * a girl! Tint ht have known No 
wonder you dont speak up for me when tt 
all in your own favour Im to be cut oti 
ind Grorge 1s to be cut off, all for you! Oh 
1 nmght hive known! a girl 1s always at 
home, wrigg] ng and rgeling sate Javour 
cutting out the Lawfal hars: id what dou 
he thmk hes goin, to make of you, thit 
hivent cven a nme of your own, that 0 
no mor. good for the family thin 4 stran,c1? 
Geonge wasnt cnough I mught hive had the 
sense to sec that, there was me that had to 
he got m1 Of too, and now youve done it 
now you have succecded = Yes, yest and 
this 1s Winn! he cried in 2 burst of de 
spainn, myc Waumie! I thought Winnie 
was my frend whoover uted me and ath 
this time you were pl otung to .ct rd of me 


Vortble of all the tortures that women hive too 


to betr, to see the men belonging to them 
shom they would so fim look up to breakin, 
down into mumous fulur He give her a 
districted look ind when she withdrew her 
yes, went and pluchul her by the sleeve 

‘Wiame for havens sthe tell iny father It» 
il dreadial to me 1c mt work in in offs 
leant goalong voyre f hie the sea, 1 
wm not strong nor 2 min that crn rou,h it 
and knock about George was difftrent, he 
Wao always that sort of fellow, and then hes 
nrirned Winn, pperh forme = Yous in do 
taf you ke’ 

“T have done nothing che eser smce he 
told me, Tom, and I dare not say any more 
Ele will not histen, he s1y8 he will send me 
away too 1 shouldnt cwe tor that if I could 
help you, but Ycan't—I can’t Ita almost 
worst for me, for 1 can do nothmz— 
pothing!” 

“Oh no” cud Tom, “don’t make believe, 


Tom hid been sdsancing towtrde her, 
csticulitin,, with fury his hand raise], his 
Bloodshot cyes glcamm,, when the door 
opened suddenly Ja a moment hefell buck 
hiy hand chopped by his side, the look av of 
a bevten heund cunc into his eyes Mi 
Chester hd come 21, and set hie back against 
the door 


CHAPLET nT 


Taes were httk an ihe was tall, they were 
shht of form and he was massive and big 
—a vigorous min wih a great “wind of 
gomg about him hke one who could push 
through every aificulty and make his way 
He stood .gunst the door, and lookcd 
‘at them, 4 man who felt more Lge n jum 
thin was m both put to, cther, to whom they 
‘ure nobodtes, inmgnificant creatures whom 
he could make or unmthe at his pleasure 
He Jooked xt bus son with contumpt unmixed 
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with pity He nas not touched by Toms 
muserable looks, his ui of hopeless deyecton 
or fartive, trembling b ‘And for the mo 
ment Winifred’s want of me and sm 1c. 
strach him more than the fact which hul been 
forced upon him that she had done him credit 
‘He despised them both, the products of 1 
smaller race than his own, tthing after their 
mother, like the Robmsona ‘The (hesturs 
were a better race m point of thens ind 
sinews, though nobody knew very well from 
what illegitimate source these sinens «ame 


THEIR INHERITANCE. 


“Look here!’ he smd, “E don't permit 
you to bully your sister What's she done to 
you? She has dmays stood up for you a deal 
more than you diserve. If Tict you come 
here at all it wis becwst she insisted upon 
it I neser could see whit was the use of it, 
for my part” 

Lom’s rage had becn subdued in 1 ntoment 
He was supposed to by 1 being of small will, 
un ble to restrain himscit, but he was capable 
of 1n effort of the will whin it wis necessary, 
as most people are He Joohcd at his father 





Bows itl 1a td op cl wntibede 


with 4 prteous disne to conciliite and touch 
tus heart ‘J thou,bt, he sud, “ papa—l 
hope you'll forgive me~—that I had a npht to 
come here” 

“Don't crll me pap, sir_ 1 like Aer to do 
st, since others do it, but when do you cver 
find a man with such a word in his mouth? 
Not that 1 have to learn for the first time 
today thst you are no man, .nd nothing 
manbke us to be expected from you. No, f 
don't see what mght youhavehere If it had 
been your great grandfather's house, as many 
people think, 00 might have hid a certain 
inght; bat it's ms house, bought with my 


money—and I have washed my hands of you.” 
He had been a little vchement at first, but 
now wis perfctly calm, delivering his sen- 
fences with his hands in his pockets, looking 
down contcmptuously upon his son. 

“T know, sir, that you have a night to be 
angry,” Tom begin 

“Tam not an.ry. I dont care cnough 
about it So long as there was some hope of 
you Limght be angry, but now that you've 
gone and made a fool of me—the rich man 
that tricd to make a gentleman of his son \— 
T might as well have tried to make a gentle 
man of Winnte As soon as I understand it 
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that's enough, ind Ive leamed my lesson, 
think you You arc no good, and I have 
washed my hands of you" 

“Lather, Lhnow Ive been an ass You 
can’t sty more to me than 1 ve saad to my self 
And I've Jewmncd my lesson too, Gre me 
another chance, and 11 do all you wish,” be 
cred, holding up his hands, almost falling on 
hy knees 

* Come, I'm not going to have a scne out 
of the theatre,” said Mr. Chester roughly 
“Lye given you all you have a right to ash 
of m—a start in the work. When I was 
your age Gfty pounds in my pocket would 
live seemed a fortune to me And if you 
Mhe—thcre’s no better field for a young man 
thin New Zouind—you may come home in 
twenty jcars with as many thousands as you 
hive pounds to take with you, or hunuicils 
of thousands if you have luck, Lhe only 
thing 1 to exert yourself, Youd thank me 
for the chance af you had any spit = Lhats 

il, T think, there 15 to siy Winnie will tell 
you therst Cabk, kinc—Livupool—I ve 
iaken you a fist class cibin, though on prin 
«ph T should have sent you m the steerage 
(roul luck to you, my boy Work and youll 
do wall Wainte will tull you the rest 

* Dither, you ate not gomg to thiow me 
ovaloud The this?” cued the muerabl 
young man, rushing forwatd as Mr Choster 
ture | 1ound to open the door, 

* You ary going to the bottom us fast as 
you can, and J throw you inte the hic boit, 
which 1s 9 very dificrent matter = ‘Lou ll find 
a decont s dary and an honest way of getuiog: 
your hving on the other mde Only dont 
think any more of Bedloc and that sort of 
thm, Good bye If you do well you cm 
sud Winn word, f not-—" Hegnea 
shin, of his shoulders ¢ J arewclltoyou, once 
tur ail, ind dont think 1 am euher to be 
coarcd or bullied, Wirtt's done is done, and 
T make no new beguinmgs, Get him up in 
time cue in his lie, and It him Jeaye to 
snuniow by the fitst tain, Winme 2 shall 
have to apork to Hophins if I cannot trust 


you 

“Lethumatiy to morrow. Ob! papa, don’: 
you see how ill be as lovking—how wiser tle 
Huns? I ct hum sty to monow, let him out 
uscil to the idea, paps * 

“1 aust spuak to Hopkins, 1 see,” Mr 
Chester saul“ Hopkins, Mr Tom 1s going 
off to-mormow by Ue fist tran—ste that he 
isnot lute JI he misses that he will lose his 
stup , and if you ict him muss at, xt will be the 
worm tor you Ihats cnough, Thoyx. lom, 
Rood-byc" 


“I can't=I cant get ready at a day's 
notice t have got no outfit—1 have no- 

“All that's been thought of,” sad Mr 
Chester, waving his hand. “ Winnie will tell 
you Good bye!*™ 

He ift the nother and sister alone wath 
alight step and a hard heart Lbey could 
hear hun whistling to humself as he went away 
When Mr, Chester whistled the household 
trembled ‘The sound convinced Tom more 
than anything that had been sad = He threw 
Tnmself down in the great easy chair by the 
fire, and covercd hus fice with his hands Whit 
‘the sounds were that misery brought from his 
consulsed bosom we need not pause to de. 
scribe, Sobs or curses, what does it matter? 
He was in the lonest deep of wretchedness— 
wretchedness which he lad never bebeved in, 
wluch had secmed to him impossible He 
could not say that it was impossible any 
longer, but sull it seemed incredible, beyoud 
all powers of Lelef His sister flew to hin 
to courfort him, ind wept over him, notwithe 
‘sanding the invult he bad offered her, and he 
Iumselffurgot, which was more wondertul, and 
clung to het as to his only consoliuon 
Masary of this kind which has no noblittess 
am itbut only we ckncss, cowardicr, compune 
tion in which w no icpentance, 3$ of ull thingy 
tn the workt th. wost tenable to witnesy 
And Winn loved her biother, and felt evary- 
thing that wi. unworthy in bun to the bottom 
of her heart 

Acxt moining he went away with red wis 
and a palhd fice and quivaring lps. It was 
all be coukl do to kucp up the ordinary fornis 
of composure as he crossed the thresliold uf 
hus father’s Louse He was sony for himself 
wih an acute ind misciable anguish, broken 
down, withvut any highci thought to su) pot 
tum — He never beheved it would have cume 
to this He could not bulicveit nor , though 
ithad come to prs He feared the sup ity 
the unknown world, the uniccustomed con 
fnement, eveything that was before hint, 
that he should be no longer the young muter, 
‘but a mere clerk, that be should have to 
work for his Invan,,, that ali hry butte false 
imuportince was pont, that he akould be 
presently, be who could not cndure the sc1, 
sick and miserable on a long voyage All 
these dutuls drifted actoss his mind in the 
undst ot the current of miserable consciouy 
Ress thit all was over with him and the 1m 
pulse of frenzied iesistance that now and 
then ros. m his mind, sesistance that meant 
nothmg, thit could mike no stand agamet 
tmexorable fact 
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‘Winifred stood at the door as Jong a8 he 
was in sight, but the horse was and 
went fast, which wasarehef, She stood there 
stil with the fresh damp morning air m her 
face, after the wheels hid ceased to sound m 
the avenue It way a dull mornmg after the 
zam, but the am wis full of the sensation of 
épnng, the giass growing visibly, the buds 
Joosening from their brown husk» on the tres 
the birds twitturmg multtudinous, all full of 
hope in the outed. world all dism in that 
which waswithm = Many peopl envied Wim 
fied Chester—and if her father cured out 
bis intention and mide her the hex of ul 
his wealth many more woul] cnyy and miny 
court the young mistress of Ludloe, but 
Wane felt thit there was scarcely any 
woman she hnen with whom she might 
not profittbly chin,e places it this momunt 
of her hie Lhcre wa old Miss Fancll, 
silting setcoely among he: wools and sills 
@ovious about nothn, but 2 new pattuo 
amusing herself with the iccullecton of 
the pist which she accounted to her frvou 
tte and best pu | day aftce day w thes 
sat together Wanitred Anew therm al, yet 
Was nove tied of these chapters in hic 
Lhou,h Miss Lurcll was sixty and Winnie 
only twenty threc she thought she would 
gladly chine plvee with het comy anion—or 
with the wom at the lode who hid sh 
chikien for whom to work ind mend No 
one in the workd she thought had at thit 
moment a burden so huwvy wehtrown She 
was called in after a while to Mr Chester 
room which wasaliie ind well filled hbruy 
though its books were litth touched exce) ¢ 
by Rersell He wis scatel there as usual 
surrounds 1 by local papers—attcnding the 
monient when the Zier should arnve with 
itsmor. uthontative sws—with many letters: 
and tel tins on his tble, for though ke 
went seldom to busincss he still hept the 
threads in lis hanl) = He deninded from 
het an recount of lom» departure, listenmg 
with an ~ppeatines of enjoyment ‘lt 
the bust thing that could happen for him 
he said, ‘at there 1s anything in hum xt al 
Tf thee yt of cours he will 40 to the 
wallhad% he would do anyhow 

“Ob, pipa! He te your son * 

“ And what of that? hes no more Like me 
than Hopkins 1 You we the only one 
that 1 lke me 1 have sent for Babington 
to make another sill,’ 

“T do not want your money, papa” 

* Softly, young woman , nobody 18 offenng 
at to you. Idont mean to be lke King 
Lear " Indeed, tor anythmg I know, I may 


n 


nwt} and put ul your noses out ot joint 
But in the meantime——" 

“I will never supplant my brother,’ sud 
Wanted * L wall never take what does not 
Delong to me I wish you would dispose of 
wothurasse, father [tts yours to do what 
you bk. with at, but Dhwe a will of ay oma 
too 

“Thar you hive * he sud with a snk, 
* thats one of the things I hic in you Not 
duke thatcur that could do nothing but shiver 
und cnn. and ery.” 

“ Tom did not ery," she exclumed indig 
ninth‘ He did not think you could hive 
the heut And how could you hive the 
heut? Your own son! Task myselt some 
times whether you have any heart at all” 

* Ask my, you we ui hbety to fom 
your own opumon, he su 14, 00 humouradly 

If thit fullow had facud me % you do now 
—bat mn} you, Winnie it yu ,0 1 ainst 
oe 1 im not so partid to you, but thit L 
shall tke meinslohwe my own way What 
The nobo ly 1 dus world bis iy right to 
but misc fF have mide tt cvey penay 
wml I shall dispe ¢ of tay T plowed you 
thonl you wall bu able todo whit yu ht 
wath at after Iam gunc youre motiken—but 
t he corc—thure uc ways in which you cin 
diy] le tse ame now, 19 much 6 Lom Jas dane 
S> you had better think + tue of your own 
atiats © 

She Fy shed at him with tuted ayes fT 
dont wish to displeasc yuu, ] yi—l dont 
nox — 

“Not whit I mean perhapy? Remamber 
tht the sort of match which might 14 goo! 
cnouyh for Winnie, with two bother over 
her how, might not be fit for Mays Chester 
Of Ledloe = L dont want to si my more! 

Abus silenced Winifred, whatever at mig! t 
mean Shesaid no more but with Irew hastily 
with 1 paluness ind discc mfiture winch wa» 
hitle hike the ,itef and andignation with which 
she cntered the room = Her dathur looked 
vcr her with achuckle * Ihat ls ovitled 
her, J hope, be sard to bun ell 


CHALLFR Iv. 


‘Mass Farruit come home next day from 
her vit She was a littl old lady of the 
punod when jrople beeune old carly, and 
resuincd the dress and the habits of a,c 
before at was ut all nccessaty She wos about 
siaty, but she had been distinetly an old lidy 
for ton years She wore 4 cap coming close 
round her face, and tied under her chin 
Whenever she bad the least cacuse for 
domg so she wore a shawl, an article 
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the potting on of which she considered 
to afford one of many proofs whether or 
not the wearcr was “a lady,” which was to 
Muss Farrell somethmg more than a mere 
question of birth She was very neat, very 
amall, very light hearted, seemg the best 
of cverything Fven Mr Chester, though 
she saw as litle of him as possible, she was 
able to talk about as “your dear father” to 
her pupil, for, to be surt, whatever mht be 
the opinion of other peozle, every father 
ought to be dear to his own child = Miss 
arrell had gone on hving at Bedloe since 
Wimfred’s eduegtion ws finished, for no par 

ticular reason, at least, for no reason but love 

She was a person full of preyuchices in fevour 
of anstocracy and agtunst persons of low 
birth, but she was sufiercntly natural to be 
quits anconsistent, and contiadict hersclt 
whenever tt plerscd her—for, as 2 matter of 
fact, she prefurred Winifred Chistcr, who 
was of no family at ill, to several ycun, 
Nadics of the cute of Vire de Vare, whom 
she had formerly had undcr hereare How 
he had miniged to ‘pct on’ with Mr 

Chester wis & rol m to miny people, and 
why she could) choose to stay in the house 
of w individil so little congenl = As 1 
matier of frct, 11 was not so chflicult 1s peoy Ie. 
supposed — She was 2 woman who aystenr 

uculy put the best interpretation upon every- 
thing, movcd thercto not only by natar vane 

mavun bat by pofound pohcy fort did not 
Consist with Aliss 1 urclls digmity ever to sup. 

pose, or to allow any one to suy pose that is 
wispossible farherto be shghtud She would 
pcimit no possibility of oficnce to herselt Jt 
occasion uly hapj cned that poop ke had bad 
manners, which 15 $0 very much worse fur 
themselves thin for any one cle Miss 
Easrell had made up her mind from the be 

ginning of her carecr never to accept a 
shyht, nor to look upon herself as a de 

pendint —_If offence was so thrust upon her 
that she could not refuse to be aware of it, 
she left the house at once, but on less serous: 
occasions priscntcd a serene obtuscness apo- 
Jogising to others for the pecubintics which 
were “such a pity,’ or the “want of tact’ 

which was 60 unfortunate, 
had overawed persons more confident in ther 
own satus fare than Mr Chester She had 
always ban admirable in her own 
and the alann of an 1nuous mother who had 
obtaned such 9 treuure, lest the peace of 
the house should be endangered by the sud 

den departure of the govemess, may be sup 

posed — Once it had occurred to her m her 
hfe to be compelled to tube this strong step 


In this way she Te 


She never required todo ut again. As for 
Winifred, st was long since the selanion of 
pupil and teacher had been over between 
them , but the motherless girl of the parzents, 
to whom she went with reluctance, and 
chiefly out of compasmon, had entirely gained 
the rt of the proud and tender 1 ttle 
woman She did not hesitate to say that 
Winitted was beyond all rules “It docs 
not matter who her father was—I have always 
thought the mother must have been a lady,” 
Miss Farrell sad, with a tion of the 
case very different from that of the master of 
the house =“ But at all events Winifred 1s— 
born I never sud J insisted upon a number 
of quartenngs I dont care who was her 
great grindfather—nothmg could be worse 
thin the father, af you come to that—but she 
1s a lady—as good 1s the Queen” 

“You have made her so,” said the wife of 
the Rector, who #1» her confidante 

“No one cin mike a lady, eacept thé! 
Mimighty 1: 1s a thing that has to be born,’ 
ws the jnomyt reply 

Lut notwithstanding, Moss Farrell was able 
to speak to Wunified about ‘your dear frther,” 
ind to ook upon all the j roceedings of the 
boys with in mdul,ene. which somctimes 
almost exis] crated thur sister, yet wis an 
unsperk wk, consol tion ind support to het 
in the troubles of the yast years For to 
lave son c one who will not believe any evil, 
who will never appear conscious of the 
custcnee of mything thit needs concealing, 
who will iow carctly how not to ask too 
many queations ct not to tfiain fom 
questions alto. cther, i» in the midst of fanuly 
touble, a belp and comfort unspeakabte 
Winifred » mind was full to overflowing when 
her fiend cume bick = She had fclt that it 
‘was Umost impossible toexist without speak- 
ing to some ont, dclivering herscif ot the 
burden that weighed upon her It had been 
a telif to have Miss Tasrell away at the 
moment of Tom’s visit, and to feel that no 
eye but herown had looked upon her brother's 
discomfiture, but it nas a relief now ta meet 
her frank look and unhesitating queston— 

“Wall, my deat, and how about poor 
‘om?” 
“He 3s gone,” Wimfred said, the tears 
conung to her eyes“ He 1s to sail (rom 


sphere, Liverpool to cay." 


“ My dear,” sud Muss Farrell, “‘1t 1s very 
natural for you to feel st, but do you know 
it us the sery best thing that could have 
happened for tum? It will no doubt be the 
making of him He has never had any need 
to rely on hunself, he alnays felt lus father 
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behind him. Now that he is sent into the 
world on his own account it will rouse all his 
strength. Yes, ery, my dear, it will do you 
geod, But I approve for my part. Your 

lear father has been very wise. Ife has done 
what was the best for ’l'om,” 

“Do you think so? Parhaps if that were 
all— But xt does not seem to hive been the 
best thing for George, and how can ne tell if 
it will answer with Tom?” 

“George, you sve, has manic, which 
brings in 2 new elenent—a great deal moic 
comfortable for hum, but still what the gentle- 
men call a new factor, you know, that we 
are not acquainted with. esides, he is a 
different hind of boy. But Tom wants to be 
thrown on his own resources. Depend upon 
it, my dear, it 1s the very best thing for him 
1 should have thought that you would have 
seen that with your good sense.” 

Py Oh) Miss Farrell, of thet were all |” 

“And is there something mote? Don't 
tell me unless you like, but you know you 
take a darker view than I do.” 

“There is but one view to tike,” Winsfied 
said. “It makes me muserable. My father 
—L hope he does not intend it to be known, 
but I cannot tell—any how fos must hnow 
everything. My father «ays he has made up 
tus mund to cut off both the boys, and to leave 
everything to me,” 

os barrcll grew @ little pale. She wi 
oll fashioned and strong upon the rights of 
sonsand the islevior importance of guls. She 
paused before she spoke, and then suid, with 
@ little catching of her breath, “If at 1s 
because you are the most worthy, my dear, I 
can't say but he is right. A girl of your age 
as always more worthy than the boys. You 
have never been exposed to any temptation” 

“ But that 1s no virtue of mine, Think 
what 1 ts for me—the buys that were brought 
up to think everytlung was thems, and now 
cast away, one after another, and everything 
fixed upon me.” 

“ My dear,” said Miss Farell, recovering 
her courage, “ }ou must not disturb yourself 
too soon. our father will lve to change 
the disposition of his property a hundred 
times. It is a sort of thing that only wants 
a beginning.” 

But don't you see,” said Winifred, with 

it seriousness, “' that 18 poor comfort, for 

may be displeased with me next, and 
leave it all to some stranger, And then who 
would care for George and Tom?’ 

“Tasee what you mean, you are going to 
ehare with them, Winme. My dear, you may 
take my word for it, that will be better for 
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them, far better than af they got your father’s 
immense fortune into their hands." 

“But inmmstice can never be best,” she said. 

They wore in Miss Farrell's pretty ating 
1oom, seated together upon the sofa, and 
here Winihed, lusng courage altogether, 
theew her atms round her old fiend, and put 
her heat down upon the breast that had 
always sympathy for her in all het troubles. 

“Tam vey unhappy," she sud. “Ido 
not see any end to it My brothers both 
gone and 1 alone Jeft, and nothing but diffi 
culty before me wherever I move. How can 
Ttell how my father's mind may change in 
other ways, now that be has made up his 
mind to put me in this changed position— 
and how can I tell—even it that wee 
not so——" 

‘These broken expressions would have con- 
veyed little enhghtenment to any stranger, 
‘but Miss Funell understood them well enough 
‘She pressed Winificd tn her attas, and kissed, 
the k which was so next her own 

“ TZas anything been satd about Edlward?” 
she asked in a low tone. 

“Nothing yct, but how can [ tell? Oh! 
yes, there was something. J can't remembu 
canctly whit—only a sort of Inst, but 
enoush to slow-— Miss 1 arrell, you always 
think the best of every one. What can make 
Int do xt? Ile must love usa Iitile—1 
suppose?” 

doubt in her tone was full of pathos 
andwondeung bewilderment. Winnie, though 
she had alrewdy many expences, hw. not 
reached ¢he length of understanding that love 
isclf can sometimes torture, 

“Love you, my dear! why of course he 
Joves sou' Whom hasheelseto love? You 
must not Jet such fuolish thoughts get into 
your mnd, Thank heaven, smce you were 
a child you have never had any doubt that I 
loved you, Winnie, and yet I often made 
you do things you duln’t like, and refused to 
Jet you do things you did like, Don’t you 
remember? Oh’ J could tell you a hundred 
instances, A man hhe your dear father, 
who has been a great deal in the world, 
naturally forms his own ideas. And I can 
tell you, Winnie, it is very, very difficult 
when one has the power, and when one 
sees that young people are silly, not to take 
matters into one’s own hand, and do for them 
what one knows to be best. But, unfo:- 
tunately, one never can get the young people 
to see it—they prefer their own way. If they 
went according to the ideas of their fathers 
and mothers perhaps there would be less 
trouble in the world.” 


" 


“Vou don’t really thnk #0,” cred Vinnie, 
indignant "You would never have one go 
‘against one’s own heart " 

“T say perhaps, my dear,” said Viss Tarrell 
mildly, “only perhaps It as a thmgno one 
can 1c arbitrary about To have ons own 
wry 15 the most satisfactory thing, $0 long 15 
at lasts, but often ‘thercof comes in the end 
perplexity and madness’ Then one thks, 
sf one had but taken the other turn? nobody 
knows, till time shone, which 15 for the best 

“Ts that 2 proverb? asked Winni with 
some youthful scom 

“Ys sounds whittle ket sud the cheerful 
old Jady with 1 hittle dgh, “but the rhyme 
Was quite umntcntional md 2s 2 matter 
of frct, we know that whatever hippens to 
ws in Gols providence 1s for the best 

“Is my fithers harthcartedness Gods 
providence?! sad Winifred her face be 
coming aUmost severe in youthful gravity 

It ww nota question casy to answer She 

sewcely listened to the Iittle lecture Miss 
Tall ,wve, 29 to the wickedness of con- 
damming her futher, or culing that hard. 
heartedness which, prot wly, was the tughcst 
exorcise, of watchful tenderness = “1 cont 
Tnow that I should hive the strcngth of 
mind tocury it out but, my dear she sud, 
'T have not the very slhtest doubt that 
tng is by fr the best thing ior Tom = He will 
come heme 2 better min he will have found: 
ut thit hfe 1 d ficient from whit he thinks 
At my be the itking of fim = Your dew 
tithe: whos stron,cr nunded than we i, 
docs st you imry be ure for the best * 

* $n tif Lam onlere 3 to give up every thing 
Tew for perhaps you will think that tor the 
tet ton snd the girl withdrawing halt 
sortowful half ndkgnant — The el ler woman 
gue her a look Iull of love and sorrow 
Achind the smiling of her cheerful Mute 
cou terance there wis that conse usness 
whicht lon,s to expencnee that terching of 
aling hfe which at her a,c Unows confusing 
hghts upon much thit 15 plin and sim It to 
the unmstincted Mass Zarredi in | er heat 
wnsweted this last indignant question ma 
manner which would hive contaun Ie t Want 
Inet but she sad nothing — Sufheient unto 
the day as the cvil thereof 


CUATIIn ¥ 


Winiittd it will be divmed wis not 
without wins of her own winch were in 
deed Leptin the background by the more 
uigent compheations of her family lit, but 
yet were maya there and m ever) montent 
ot repose came in to fill up with succt- 
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ness mungled with pain all the intervals 
of her thoughts A fen ycars before, when 
‘Mr Chester had retired from business and 
had come to hve permanently tt Bedloe, he 
had begun his hfe of ease by a long illness, 
an illness at once dan.erous and tedious, 
which he had been “pulled through" by a 
young doctor, still quite unknown to fame, 
who had devoted himself to the case of his 
patent with an absorbmg xttention such as 
ddcrly gentlemen of mercantile connections 
mrely call forth Mr Chester wis a min 
who wis always sensible of scivices renderer 
personally to himself and 1% young Dr 

gave up both ume and ease to him 
watched by his bedside at the crisis of the 
dbscase, and never giud,ed te be called out 
of bed or disturbed 2t any moment of the 
day or night, it was natuml thit 1 grateful 
patient should form the highest 1dus of the 
tin who had saycil his hfe, 

Tt did not detrict from the merity f 
the young doctor thit he belonged, though 
remotcly, to a county family, the wccnt 
owners of Bedloc, and that hc held a hi,her 
place in the gene al estimation than the new 
millicnure himsulf, whose advert had not 
been recersed with enthustism Dr Lang 
ton, inderd was of cons {um li use to the 
new estibhshed houschld Me decided 
several important proj le to call who had no 
samme hatc intention of eiiling and described 
with so much fervour the sncetness ind ood 
manners of the young larly of the house thit 
the way had thus been smoothcd for that 
uniserstt acceptince af Wainifry L which had 
‘oy ened her fathers cyes to the fact that she 
alone of ul the fu ty cid Im credit Un 
foitunitely Dr Langtcn went a hitle farther 
thtn this He wayyoun, ind Wnahed was 
but just thing upon hu the m lepcn lent 
position of mistress of her fithers house 
They sw each otler every das, watched 
t gether at thesich bei, ind met in the most 
‘unrestruncd intim 1¢y—and the natural result 
followed §=Had Winifred bien poor, all his 
focnds would hae protested that she was a 
very bul match for kdward Ia.ton, who 
wis belived to have wht 1s called a fine 
career before him = but as she was tnstead, the 
dtughter ofa very x ch min, it w1s permissible 
that on te one of the russian Edward 
Langton should be supy a very 
touch for Winred It bad been accord- 
ingly with very doubtful feehngs and a great 
screwing up of his cournge that the youn, 
doctor hid ited himself before the ne 
min tnd tshed him for his daughter ‘The 
reception he received was less terrible than 
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he feared, but more embarrassing. Mr “No, yon never would have done it, it 15 
Chester hnd received the proposal 28 a Johe, against your nature, and at would huve been 
a strange but evtremely amusing pleasantry the worst policy Your dear father 1 aman 
“Marry Winnie! he had said, “ you must of very stréng pnnciples, and he never would. 
‘wait till she 1s out of long clothes—or of have forgnen you. It world have been quite 
short frocks 1s it?” ind this had been the past all hoping for Ita. sch a good thing 
‘utmost that could be extricted from him, kdwird percerves that it hist’ 
But at the same time he had taken no steps — Winitred ditl_not receive this explanation 
to discourage 01 separite the lovers. Thev { with all thesitisfaction that her friend hoped. 
had gone on seeing erch other constantly, | She felt uneasily the causteace of some other 
and had been sufhciently confident that naj with which she w1s not requiunted, but so 
serous obstacle wis to be pliccd m their Jong as there was no doubt of kdwads love 
way—bat never had been able to extret a what dudit matter? And she was not herselt 
more definite decision oransthmg that could imp tent She stwhun every day , she knew 
be called consent For some time in the {or supposed she knew) all tis thouzhts, 
Gieshness of their mutuil enchantment, the she hid his conhdence, his full trust, his un 
two young people hut gone on very quls nokcn devotion, whit more can a woman 
with this imperlect sanction, but there had wint? Tt 13 sometimes aggravating i the 
then come a time when Ealuard, impatient, highest degree to rmin thit she should want 
yet not venturing to risk a chfinite negatne no morc, thit she should be content with 
by using pressure upon the fither, hid fillud nbinons which stop so fu short of his wishes, 
Winitreds itfe with agitation, urging upon and Law ud hid often expressed this fond 
her the clarms of his taithtul love, ind evan carsperinon But now he took st quietly 
now and then proposing to ciny her oft and enough, seeing possibilities which Winifred 
trust to the chirce of pardon afte: var IK] bat not hegun to see 
rather than ben thet tantalving annccessuy = Now, however, the calm of this uncxpected 
delay = Winitred, with mingled bippincss content was itermpted fom the other swe. 
and distress, hid spunt minv wm hour m Lom was seucels gone, shiking off the dust 
curbing this impetuosity ind it 25 strin e fom his shoes ay he crasscd for the List tine 
to her, a rehef, but yet surprise and wonder the threshold of his fuhers house, when 
when he suddenly ce wud ull instinces of the Wanificd Ieunce all that ws involved m the 
lund, and assumed the aspect of a man quite diswstrous promotion whee h hud already ma te 
sitishud with the present stite of utury her so mrserable—not only to supplint her 
though very watchful of il that happened, frothers (which yet st smght be possible 
and curous to know the details of evity to tiem to that adv anitye), but to expose 
tung, Phe change m him filled her with hersell to sks which were worse then theirs, 
surpuise, and at first with % sague aneasine ¢ tod HI perhaps im he: tu and m the herselt 
Bat there was no appearinee of any flurcin me pile of helj in, them, or for ther stke 
hus devotzon to herself, ind it wis in many to resign ul that wis to herself best in hfe. 
respects less embarrissing than the constant Winsted had retired ftom her father’s pree 
entre ties which she had found st so dittcult tice with this sword mbcrheart Ani Miss 
to resist, Still she would wonder sometunes, Lincil’s consolitions, thonsh they soothed. 
accepting, as Bomen 50 often rerept, the un- hb 1 for the moment, «hi not driw it out. 
eplamed decision of the men who vit inest She felt the pang an! quivering anguish 
near to them, with thit silent des] ur otcser throu h all her Ixing = Winit it she should 
understanding the motes of the other hull be calcd to act the herow part which 16 so 
of humanity which men too so often fictin iharibl, to hew about, so temble to per- 
Tespect to women form to give up love and life for the sake 
‘As for Miss Farell, who hutseen so much of fumty affection lightly returned, or not 
both of men ind women, she divmed, or retnrncd at all, rewarded with suspicions and 
thought she diimed, what Dr Langton unl ininess by those for whom she sacuficc 1 
meant. But she said nota word toher pupil uscything? To give up her Jove, her hus 
of her divinations. She sand, “ What a good bind, for her brothers! She did what those 
thing that Fdward has made up his mind to who are disturbed in mind instinctively learn 
it, You never would hase given in to hun, t9 do She went out by herself mto the 
Winnie?” pik, and took a long sohtory walk, com- 
Oh, never,” said the gui, with a silent, munmg with herself. She had looked for- 
unexpressed sense that perhaps it nught have want to Muss Farrell’s return as to somethin 
‘been better if she could. which would heip and strengthen her. Ant 
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for the moment that new event and all the 
gentle phil ,,ophies that had come from her 
old friend 3 lip bad helped hera ltt, But 
at the end every one must bear hu oun 
borden She went out ito the park which, 
though the sun had come out, was stil] wet 
and sodden with last mght’s ram. Ihe halt 
opened leaves were all sparkling with wet, 
the sky had that char and kecn sweetness of 
Inght which is bhe the serenity which comes 
into a human face after many tears Ihe 
sod was soft and spongy under her fect , but 
‘Winfred was not ma mood to obscrv, 
anytling. She walked fast and far, carrying 
her thoughts with her, passing everything in 
tumew with the smpluity and frankness 
‘which 18 umposstble when we have to clothe 
our thoughts in words. She would not have 
saul cven to herself, that George and ‘lom 
would never understand her motives, never 
believe m her affection , but she knew it very 
well, just as she knew that the grass wasdamp 
and that she was wettmg her fict, a con 
‘scrousness that nather in one case nor the 
other meant any blame She knew, too, 
that her feelmgs and her happiness would 
mnttter httle more to her father than did to 
Iusself the feclings, if they had any, of the 
thorns which she put out of ler way. To 
put these consciousnesses into words 15 to 
condemn, but m once thoughts one takes 
such known facts for grintcd without anv 
opmion To Kap into the nudst of such 
comphcations all at once 1s very hud fora 
young soul Ordmanily the cul to whom it 
Suddenly becomes apparent that she may be 
callud upon to give up her love, hay at Ic ist 
sonicthing to rest upon im the way of compen 
sion, when if 1 an fiction she h1s to sive 
her father from ruin, and often 1t happens in 
rcat hfe that the dehght of all her frends, the 
approbrtion of her parents, the satisfaction 
‘ot all who love her, 15 the reward tor her 
saciuhee But poor Winifred was without 
any such consolition If she gave up her 
happiness for the sake of retaining and re 
stoumg thar nherilance to her brothers, they 
would reve het in the meantime, and take it 
as the mere restitution of something stolen 
from them, m the future Or she might find 
that the mhentance came to her umler re- 
strctions which made her sacrifice useless, 
and her desire to do justice impossible 
‘What was she then to do? ‘There came unto 
het uund a sudden wish that Edward was 
ull ag he was si, months ago, schement, 
impatient, almost desperate Qh, it he would 
Dut take the matter in bis own hanils, nish 
everything, carry her away, make wt impos- 
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sible once for all that she should be the un- 
traveller of all this trouble! She said to her- 
self that she ought to have consented when 
he hid urged this upon her, Why should 
she have hesitated? They had been held 
m suspense for tuo years, a long Ome in 
which to exerese pitience, to hnger on the 
threshold of fc. And it was not asf her 
father wanted her love, or would feel his 
vacant and miserable without her. He 
who could cut off his sons without a com 
punction had never shown any particular love 
for his daughter Hus thoughts were con 
centrated upon himself was not 50 
neccesary to him as old Hopkins was, who 
understood all his tastes. When Winifred 
suffered herself for a moment to think of her 
sdf, to leap mm zmagrnation from Bedloe with 
eli ats luxunes, from the sombre life at home 
unclturbed now by any joyous expectation 
of the boys, with no hope even of family 
letters that would afford anything but pain, to 
the doctor's litle house full of sunshine and, 
plc wantness, the life of wo which 3 the per+ 
{ection of individual existence, her heart, too, 
‘scemed to leap out of her bosom towards 
thit other world, Oh, if she could but be 
berated without any action of her oun, 
canicd away, transported from hyr own dim 
Ife to that of hun to whom abose all others 
she belonged) Lhis flight of fancy hified her 
up im i. momentary exaltation above all her 
toubles. ‘Then she tumbled down, down to 
the dust She knew very well it would not 
be =-He could not, erin if he wished it, 
which now it scuncd he dri not, carry her 
away without consuluin, hes, without her 
consent. And she could never give that 
consent She could not tbandon her home, 
her duties, the posstlilty of saving ber 
brothers, the necessity of serving her father. 
One must act according to ones nature, 
howcver clearly one may se a hapmer way, 
certain one maybe of the inefficiency 
of selfdemal. Sometumes cven duty becomes 
a kind of ymmotality, a servile consent to the 
tyrunny of others, but still to the dutiful it 18 
abond which cannot be broken = Winufred 
fult herself look on lke a spectator, and 
sadly assent to the possible destruction of her 
own Ive and all her It might be 
dehy cd, st might not come at ali, but still it 
‘Was uopending over her, and she did not 
now how she was to escape, even im that 
‘one umposuble way, 

‘She had reached the edge of the park, with- 
cout knowing it in the fulness of her preoccu- 
pation, when the sound of a dog cart coming 
along the road awoke her attention, It was 
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™ Edun't see bow it is ever to begin 


no wonderful thing that Edward should be | 
assing at that moment though she had not 


trouble on her mind. He led her back into 
the park, which she had been coming out of, 


thought of it. Neither was it extraordinary | scarcely knowing where she wandered, As 
that he should throw the reins to his servant ; was his way when they were beyond the re 
and join her. “I have just time to walk of curious eyes, he took her arm instead of 


back with you,” he said. 
CHAPTER VI. 
Tr wasscarcely in nature that theappearance 
of her betrothed, coming so suddenly in the 


midst of her thoughts, should be disagreeable 
to Winifred, but it was an embarrassment to 


offering her his. There was something more 
caressing, more close in this manner of con- 
tact, When they were safe beyond all in- 
terruption he bent over her tenderly. 

“ Something is the matter,” he said. 

* Nothing new, Edward.” 

“Only the trouble of yesterday, Tom's 


her, and rather added to than lessened the | going away?” 


“Tt as not the trouble of yesterday Its. 
@ trouble winch lasts, which ts gomg on, 
which may never come to anend, I dont 
dink you can sty of any trouble that it 1s 
only of ye«terday * 

© That is very tine, sull you and I are 
not given to plilosophiing, Winnie, and I 
thought there might be some new medent. 
T suppose he suls to day ?” 

“Yous, he sails today and when will he 
come buk again? Will he evercome brick? 
The two of than? Oh, E Iwerd, life 23 very 
hard, very diffrent fiom whit one thought.” 

“At your a,¢ people are scldom 49 much 
mnyed up in it, but there is the good as 
well as the bad 

“Pcrhaps,” sud the gurl, faltenng, I am 
loohing through spcct icles, not rose coloured 
all the other way. I dont sce very much of 
the good.” 

Tie pre set her am close to bis side 
“Am not I a icttle bit of good, not our 
life all good. if t were only once begun 2?” 

“But whit af tt never begins?” 

“Wine? he cred, starticd, standing 
still and drawing her suddenly m front of 
lum so that he could look sto her face, 

“Qh, kalward, don’t add to my troubles, 
I dont see how it as ever to begin, My 
father means to put mem Tom's place, as he 
pst Tom tm George’s place, and already he 

9 sud——” 

“What has he sud?” 

“Perhaps 1 meins nothing,” she went on 
after a paust, “1 should have kept it to my 
telt” 

“Winme, that 1 worse thin anything he 
danhuve oud Whathe sys 1 can bear, but 
Not that you shoul keep anything to your- 
walt? 

“Itwasnotninch It ws a sort of a throat 
He oud the mitch that was good enomgh tor 
Winnie might not he good enow.h for——" 

“Hoshutis. He tsright enow b,” young 
‘Langton sud 

At ths Winfred, who had been antrapat, 
ing in her own nnnd all thit wax mold, 
trambled as afat hud nese: occured to her 
Defore, and tuned upon hun with an ur, and 
indeed with the mot sel sentiment of 
guesed spose Kiht?” she sand, with 
Wondee and rprowh m her sore 

“A connty doctor, smd the young min, 
"a tlow with nothin, m not i mith for 
the hencss of Bedloc. He ms auht enough 
We cinnot contrakct him = You ought to 
wake an alliance hhe @ punciss with sone 
one hke youl” 

*L did not think,” sad Winme, rama g 
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her heid with a flush of anger, “that you 
would have been the one to make it ali 
worse” 

He smiled upon her, still holding her 
closely by the arm. “Did yon think had 
not thought of that before now? Of course, 
from his pomt of vicw, 2nd, of course, from 
all pomtsof yicweact pt our own, Winnie—~" 

“Tam glad you nite thit caception.” 

“It ws yery magninimow of me to doso, and 
you will have to be all the more good tome 1 
im not blind, and { have scen it all comng, 
from the moment of Ium's failure Why 
was he s0 silly 1s to fa), when @ hundred 
Loolnes get through evuy year?” 

“Poor fom!” she satd, wath a little gush 
of tears. 

“Yes, poor Tom! I suppose he never 
for g moment thousiit—But, for my prt, 2 
have seen it coming I have scen for a long 
‘time what way the tide was turning At first 
there was not much thought of you, you 
were only the litde girl in the house, If at 
had not so I should have run away, 1 
should not have run my head into the net, 
and exposed myself to certan contempt and 
reyection, But 1 saw that nobody knew 
that there was in the house an angel un 
awares." 

“ Ldward, you make me ashamed! You 
‘now how fur 1 am——" 

“ From being an angel? J hope so, Win 
me If 1 saw the wings budding 1 should 
get out my instruments and chp them, It 
would be a novel sort of an operation 1 
thought the ignorance was ny oppor. 
tunity." 

She wis prrtly mollied, partly alarmed 
“You did not think all this belore you lt 

ourself-—caie for me, Lalward? ' 

“T dad before I allowed myscif to tell sou 
thit I—cired for you, as you sy One docs 
not do such + thing without thmking [here 
wis Lime when J thought thit I must give 
up the splundid practice of Budloe, with Ship. 
ington inte the bigin, the rich appoint 
ment of jrirsh doctor, th. fit (es of the 
Lnten—— 

© You cin ugh uit,’ she aud, “ but it 
Nery, ¥C1y Mus to Me” 

® And so it vers, se1y strious to me So 
much so thet si. months ago I wanted to 
throw cverythin, up, 21 50u would only have 
consented to come with me, and etch our 
fortune 3 did not mind whue——” 

* Ab!” she sad Lhere wt in the et 
<limation a worl] of wisttul meaning — What 
Wescape tt voukl hive been from all after 
perl? Wanttred satd this with the alight 
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shiver of ore who sees the means of safety 
which she could never have taken advan 
at, 


“ But now,” he sod, “at » too late for Edtwarll. 


that.” 

‘His tone of cvnviction went to Winuhed’s 
heart hhe a stune. She would never have 
consented tort, but yct why chd he say it 
was too late? She gave him 3 wistful glance, 
butasked no question To do so would hase 
Leen contrary to her pude and every feeling. 
‘They went on for a few minutes in silence, 
she more cast down thin she coukl ev- 
plan—he adding nothing to whit he but 
suid. Why thd he acd nothing? Things 
could not be left now as they nore, without 
mutual explanition and decion what they 
were todo ‘loo lite! She felt m her hicart, 
on the contrary, thut now was the only 
moment in which it could have been done, 
m which she could have wound herself up to 
the possibhty—af it were not for other posst- 
Lihties, which, alas! would thrust themulyes. 
into the way, 

“TY have something to tell you,” he sud, 
“something which you will think makes every- 
thing worse. I might have kept you i ignor- 
arce of it, as I have been domg, but the 
Kuowledge must come sowe time, and it 
xplam what 1 have sud——" 

ihe withdrew a hitle from him, and drew 
herself up to all the height she possessed, 
which was not very much. ‘Ihere went to her 


heart a quick dart like the stab of a knife. go 


She thought he was about to tell her that his 
own mind had changed, or that her coming 
wealth and umportance had made it incom 
patible with jus pride to continue thur en- 
Bagement. Something of thiskind it seemed 
certain that it must be In the sudden con- 
\uction of the moment it did not occur to 
Winifred that such a new thing could scarcely 
betold while he held her socloxly to him, and 
clasped her hand and arm so firmly. Tut it 
was not a momcnt for the cacrcise of reason 
She did not look up, but she rawed her head 
instinctively and made an offer to loosen her 
hand from Ite clasp  Jlut of these half mn- 
voluntary moverents he took no note, bung 
fally occuped with what was in his mind. 
“Winnie,” he said in 4 serous vore, 
“ your father talks at bis ease of making wills 
and changu g the disposition of his property. 
I don't suppose he thinks for a moment how 
near he may Le—how suon these changes 
come mito effect” 
little start, a hetle temor ran through 
het frame. Het attitude of preparation for 2 
blow relaxed, She did not understand what 


he meant in the relief of perceiving that it 
‘was not what she thought, 

“My father? I dow’t understand you, 

“No, I scarcely capected you would. He 
Jooks what peopk call the prcture of health,” 

She started now wolently and drew her 
atm out of Ins in the shock ‘of the brat pug~ 
gestion. “ My fathe!” she stammered, “the 
petue of halth—you do not mean, you 
cannot mean——” 

“T have Deen cruel,” he sad, drawing 
tenderly het aim into Ins, “I have given, 
jou a great shock. My darlmg, it hatl to be 
done sooner or later Your father, though 
he Jooks so well, » not weil, Winnie. I 
never was sittsied thit he got over that 
ness w he thought he did, But even I was 
not alaimed for tlong ime. Now for several 
months I have been watching lum closely, 
Af he docs not make this new will at ouce he 
may never doit. If he dees, it will not be 
long before, you we Called on to assume your 


“Lalward' you do not mein that my 
father——~ You don't mean that there 
absolute danger—to his life—svon—now ? 
Edward | you do not thnk——” 

“Dear, you must show no alam. You 
mmust Iearn to be quite calm, You must not 
betray your knowledge, It may be at an: 
moment—to-day, to morrow, no one can tell, 
It 1s not certain, nothing i certau, he may 
on for a year,” 

‘The hght xemed to fail in Winuttcd’s eyes. 
She leant against her lover with a rush aad 
whut] of hurry mg thoughts that scemed tocarry 
away her very life. It was not the awfal 
sensation ol 4 calamily from which there 
no exape, such as often overwhelms 
tnder soul when fist biought face to fice 
with dcath, but rather a horrble sense of 
what that dooin would he to him, the cutting 
off of cverything 11 whic b so far us she knew 
he took any plersare or ever thought of ‘Lhe 
adca of a synntual life beyond would not 
coe into any accordance with her conscious» 
ness of him, = Mr. Chester 2s one of those 
men whom if 1s impossible to think of og 
entcring into rest, 01 alLuning immediate 
iuhaty by the sudden step of death, ‘Thue 
are some people whom the imagination 
ruluses to connect with any surroundings but 
those of prosaic humanity. ‘They must die, 
tuo, like the most spmtually-minded , but 
ihute comes upon the soul a semation of 
moral vertigo when we think of them as enter- 
Ing the Itfe of an unseen world, ‘11us, though 
it may scem unnatural to say $0, Wad 
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first nensation of Winifred, a sense of horror 
and alarm, an immediate realisation of the 
terrible inappropriateness of such 2 removal. 
‘What would become of him when removed 
from earth, the only state of existence with 
which he had any affinities? It sent a shiver 
over her, a chill sense of the unknown and 
unimaginable which seemed to fieeze the 
blood in her veins. It was only when she 
recovered from this that natural fceling gained 
utterance. She had leant against her lover 
in that first giddiness with her head swimming 
her 5 giving way. She came slowly 
back to herself, feeling his arm which sup- 
ported her with a curious beatific sensc that 
everything was explained betwen him and 
her, mingled with the sensation of natural 
grief and dismay. 

“I do not feel as if it could be possible,” 
she said faintly, ‘Then with trembling lips, 
“ My father?" and melted into tears. 

“My dearest, it is right you should know. 
1: is for this reason I have tried to persuade 
you not to go against him in anything. The 
more tranquillity he has the better are his 
chanees for life, Let him do as he threatens. 
Perhaps if you withd:aw all opposition he will 
delay the making of another will, as almost 
all men do, for there seems time enough for 
such an operation and nothing to hutry for, 
Get him into this state of mind if you can, 
Winnie, don’t oppose him : let it be betieved 
that you see the Justice of his intention, that 
you are willing to do what he pleases.” 


“Even——" she said, and fooked up at a) 


hiro, pausing, unable to say more. 

Ele took both her hands in his, and looked. 
at her smiling, Kven,” he said, “to the 
length of allowing him to believe that you 
have given up a man that was never hall 
good enough for you; but who believes in 
you all the same like heaven.” 

“Believes in me—when I pretend to giveup 
what I don’t give up, and pretend to accept 
what I don't accept? Is that the kind of 
woman you believe in? she cried, drawing 
away her hands. “low canido so? How 
can I consent to cheat my father, and he 
perhaps—perhaps——” 

She stood faltering, trembling, crying, but 
detaching herself ervous force from bis 
support, in a passion of indignation and 
trouble and dismay. 

He answered her with a line in which is 
the climax of heart-rending tragedy, hold- 
ing out to her the hands from which she hat 
‘excaped— 
£ “™ Falth unfatthfal kept bins falsely tree.” 

“That may do for poetry,” she said; “but 








for me, 1 am sot great enough or grand 
enough to—to—to be able to brave it, 
Edward, do not ask me. I must tell the 
uuth, If I tried to do anything else, my 
face, my looks would betray me, Oh, don’t 
be so hard on me. Ask me something less 
than this, ask me now to—" 

She stopped terror-stricken, not knowing 
what she had said; but he only looked at 
her tenderly, shaking his head. “2 I had 
ever persuaded you to that,” he said, “1 
shoukl have been a cad and 2 rascal, for it 
would have broken your heart, But now I 
should be worse, I might be a murderer. 
Winnie, you must yield for his sake. You 
must let him live as long as Godt permits.” 

“And deceive him?” she said, almost in+ 
audibly, “Oh, you don’t know what you 
are asking of me. You are asking too much 
cleverness, too much power. J can only say 
one thing or another, I cannot be falscly 
true.” 

“You can do everything that is necessary, 
whatever it may be, for those you love,” he 


said. 
She stood faltering before him for a 
moment, turning her eyes from one side to 
the other, as if in search of help. But there 
was nothing that could give her any aid, The 
heavens seemed to close in above her, and 
the carth to disappear from under her feet. 
If she had ever consented to an untruth in 
her lite, it had been to shield and excuse 
her brothers, for whom there were always 
logies to be made. And how to deceive 
ie knew not. 
They went on together across the park, 
not noticing the wetness of the grass or the 
threatening of the sky, upon which clouds 
were once more blowing up for rain, 0 
much absorbed in their consultation that 
they were close to the house before they were 
aware, and started like guilty things surprised 
when Mr, Chester came sharply upon them 
round a corner, buttoned up to the chin 
and with an umbrella in his hand. 


CHAPTER VIL 


“Way don’t you come to the house and 
have your talk out? She has got her fect 
wet, and if she does not look sharp we aball 
all be caught in the rain~—a doctor should 
know better than to expose a young lady to 
bronchitis, Besides, her life is more im- 

it than it ever was before.” 

“We forgot how the skies were lool 
You should not be out of doors either; it: 
worse for you than for her, 1 told you this 
morning you had a cold.” 
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“ You are always telling me Ihave a cold 
I shan't hve a day the less for that,” sud 
Mr Chester, with a yvuntiness which made 
‘Winifred s heart sick 

“1 hope not, but we must tuke care,” said 
young Langton ‘Come back now, dont 
go any farther I hope you wae coming 
only to bring Muss Chester back ' 

“7 was comung to bring Miss Chester buck 
—and for other things, sad her Atha 
significantly He put a hittle cmphwis on 
the name, ind Wimfed hid been punfully 
afficted by hearmg her name piunounced so 
formally by her lover He hud never ad 
dresacd her famulrly 10 her fhce s piesence 
but now there semid 1 meaning m crery 
thing, and 1 her father repeued st, there 
secmed in it a whole new world ind nw 
disposition of uturs —‘ But 28 at 5 ,01n, to 
be @ wet mit’ he added ind wm shall 
have a dull t me of it, nothing but myself and 
two femals it dinner, you hii better come 
and dine with us, doctor, if you hase noth ,, 
butter to do 

"1 wilt come with pleisur, Langton su} 
Re hid per ect command of hinwif and pot 
he could not 1¢f un fiom a momentary ghine 
at Winfred, which sud much She, tor 
divmed, with a sinking of her hewt, tat at 
‘was not maely for dinner of to rhe. Im 
self fron th soauty of two fenaks, chit 
her father give the anvitation Sie wis ur 
usually gracious and smn, ¢ You know 
youre alwys welcome, he sud ‘Ihe 
fuliea spoil you A young dactor 15 some 
thing Like 1 currte, he 33 uways spoiled by 
He didies, but they shint have so much of 
your com) iny 05 they capect, for J have got 
wtvcral things to tuk to you bout * 

As miny uw you like,’ sud Irngion 
“ Dut Ict me cntreat you to £0 in now 

“ You see how anaious ow fend 16 about 
my health, Wine, he did not cen hut so 
much for yours and you are a deal mote 
fable to take cold thin ever I wis You 
take that from your mother, who was alwiys 
a feeble creiture ihe stamina is on tle 
Chester mde Very well, doctor, very well 
Yetont ke the wot any more thin you du 
1m gong im, dont be afiaid = Janner at 
‘even, sharp, and done keep us wating * 

Mr’ Chisters laugh secmed to the youn, 
yur to mean much, the very wave of hiv 
(ond as he turned ‘away, his insistince upon 
tk hous of dinae ll breathed of fate ite 
two ‘one as 
thay shook Pane, on his side 1t was a look 
at once of encouragement and entreaty—on 
‘bers of tenor and wutfulness, She was afraid 


md yet anvions to be leit alone with her 
father It scomed to Winifred that she could 
Dear whit he sud to bursclf however pamnful 
a mghi be, but thit in insulting dismiseal of 
Lasward was more than she dear She 
could not linger, however, nor say a word to 


hun bepoas whit ordinuy enalty required 
Even the momentiry pause did nol pass 
without rem uk 


“Some Last words? ? Ms Chester sad , 
“one woukl think you had sen enough of 
tach other Youshoold make yous wppomt 
meaty 1 hitle cather an the diy” 

“Te ww ne rppomtnent, ppt TL wie 
walking and Dr Langton came up in his 

cut? 





* Oh vay bbely, these thmgs fll in 60 
pit dont thy? I ‘suppose Fam past the 
age for cncountern, jrople in do, cir just 
when E want them” But you must not cal 
cultte tov mach on tht,” he sud with @ 
Twgh © Lheres no reason why J shouldn ¢ 
many md provide mys with mother 
ton Tt thit night be mote to my nund than, 

1? 

loth Winn niuleno reply The threat 
hid offended her on other occasions, now it 
afiecte | her with that dre ulful acnse of the 
intoker th to whch wordy cm give ao 
expres a, it brought the blood in aiush 
tober fixe ind she looked ut lum im spite. 
of hersel( with cyesin which j ity ind horror 
ware, mungkd fe met hu look with o 
ja 

eon ate hortficd, are you? = thas all 
very well for you bat'tct me tell you, miny 
in okler man thin £ and less ple sing, por- 
haps, has got 2 pretty young wife before now 
This woke pud fa bike ciuy other fuxary, 
but women wc plenty, iny dear, though you 
mayne think so! 

“'Pipy, do you dmuk tusis a sulyect to 
diyuss wath ine?” 

“Why not? You «uc the only one except 
myself thit would be uch ected by it It 
imght interfore with your comforts, and it 
would tnterfcre very much with your um- 

Tein tal you, Mus Winnic ” 

© Lhen, father,’ the gul said, “for hea- 
ven's sihe do it, ind don’t tuk of it any 
more Ruther that a thousand tmes than 
to be forced to agree to what I abhor, 
than to be put in another's place, thin to 
howe to give ty 

Tie turned round and looked at bcr some 
what sternly ‘What do you expect to be 
obliged to give up?” be sad. 

‘Between. her fear of doing harm to him, 
whose tranquility sbe had been charged to 
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preserve, and her fear of precipitating matters 
and bringing upon herself at once the pro 
Inbition she feared, and that natural nervous 
desire to forestil 2 citastrophe which was 
entirely contrulctory of the other sent: 
ments, Winifred pause! and replied to hum 
with troubled looks rather than with speech 
‘When she found her voice, she answered, fal 
tering, “What you said to me yesterday 
meant giving up the truth and all I hive 
ever cared for in my life 1 hive always 
wanted, desired more thin my lift, to be 
of tue to—the boys—and to be made to 
ape as if I were ap2nst them——* 

Her voree was mterrupted with sobs Ah 
but was not this the beginning of treachery? 
It was the truth but not the whole truth , the 
boys were much, but thure was somethmg 
which was still more Already m the first 
outset and beginning she was but falscly truc 

“Thy is all about the boys, ts it, he 
said coldly, “as you call them? I should 
sty the men, who have taken ther own wry, 
and hal thar own will, and hike it I hope 
TE ttcomes to a birgin between you ani 
me, Winnie, there must be something mor. 
than that’ 

“There ein be no bargain between you 
and mc,’ sal Winifred In the memtime 
Jooking at lun she had thought his colow 
yaned, and that a shht stumbk. he made 
over a stone wrist sign of wedncss and 
her heart sank with sud len compunc tio 
* Oh, no Varun, prpr It ws yeu to kl 
me what ta do ani mie to—to obty you 
Alc voice we thened ant grew low as she 
ail these words She felt ay af it were a 
soluma promis she was miking ister] of 
the most ondimuy of dutiful specehcs He 
ne Heed ns head repeaterlly ay she spol e 

“ Thats 49 at should be Wamtne—thits 
ay it should Lt—continuc lke thit, my dear 
and you shall hear no mou of the new wite 
So longas you ire reasonable F am quite co 
tent with my diuhiter, who docs mc cruht 
Ik19 your duty to do me credit 1 um going 
to do a great deal for you anl I hive mare 
alum thin just the oidinuy cum Go m 
now, the runs comm, As for me, for ail 
th ut young fillow says, L dont belnse t mit 
fers T feel as fit as ever £ dil aw my tue 
Sull bronchitis 1% 4 nuance, he vide 
coughing a little w he flloned her indoors 

smued did not 2y perragun till the hour 
of dinner She wr, Ithe every one who 
heus a sentence of detth for the frst time 
apprehensive thit th. event whtch seemed 
at one moment incredible might bappen 
the neat, and she stol. tong the cor 


ridor at least halfa dozen times to make 
sure that her father was m the room 
called the brary, in which he read his news 
prpers If any sound was heard im the 
silence of the house, she conjured up ter- 
ible visions of « sudden fal} and catastrophe 
‘How was it possible to oppose him m any 
thing? If he told her to abandon Ednard 
she would hive to reply, as uf he had asked 
her to go out for a walk or drive with him in 
he <, “Yes, papa” It would not 
matter what he asked She must make the 
same answer, conventional, meaning as little 
asif thad been a request for a cup of tea 
And about his will the same assent would 
have to be necessary She must apperr to 
him and to the worl! to be very wilhng to 
supplant her brothers, she must appearto give 
up her lover becuse now she was too great 
and too nch to many a poor mu. [his 
wis the charge her lover bimself had lu! 
upon her She must consent to everythmy 
the truc feclings of her mind wd all her 
intent ons and hopcs mast be las] aside, ant 
she must appew as if she were anoth 1 
woman, tcretture influenced by the will of 
others without any of her own ven thit 
was 1 posible position A gul mht give 
up all natural will und impulse She mught 
be 2 passive instrument in other cops 
hanks She mht tike passively what was 
1en to her, and pis ively allow somclbin, 
alse to be taken aw ty——that might be weak, 
uiscrable and unwoithy—but it nee 1 not be 
fixe What wis 1¢yuired of hor was more 
than thy Jt wes nm pured of her that she 
should pretend to be ul this till her father 
houll dic am} then turn round aw ! deceive 
him im hs grive Lhe thou ht mide Wint 
feed shiver with 1 chill which penetrated her 
Spat bewt After, could she undo all she 
had done balk hin after he wis devd, pro 
‘cfu to all the worl] that she hid decuwe | 
fam? Was thit whit Idwud meant by 
beng falscly trac’ She sud to herself that 
she could not do it, that it would Le impos 
sib. In the case of her biothers perhaps 
where only renunciat on was nercssary, sbC 
m ht doit, but to gun happiness for her 
stltshe coull not do st =f ernnot, I can 
not,” she criel tober cltunderher breatn ind 
then lower stul, withan ang ush of resolution 
and determination, I will not ' Ti che gave 
him up it shonli be for ever She would 
not phys pit and pretend submmssion, and 
Ave 

Bat, to the «astonishment of both these 
joung people, Mr Chester that evenmg did 
not say a word on the sulyect. Durmg 
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dinner he was more agreeable than usual ; 
but wher the Lidies went out of the room. 
young Langton, os he met the eyes of Ins 
betrothed, gave het a lock which told that he 
knew what wis coming. He was so nervous 
when he was left belnnd that for the first few 
tainutes he hardly knew what was bemg sud 
vo him, but when he calmed dowa and came 
to himself, an astonished sense that nothing 
was bem,: said took the place of hus dre id and 
bewildered hin altogether, Al tha Mr 
Chester had 10 say was to ask for some mn 
formation about a small estate which w1s to 
be sold in another put of the counuy which 
was better Lnown to the doctor thin to him. 
self, He ached bis advice indeed ay to 
whether he shoukt or should not beeane tts 
purchaser in a wy which mide young Ling 
ton’s heal go round, fot 1 was’ the nvwner 
of aman who wis consulting one of those 
who were conceined, an intmite fiend, 
perhaps a soninlan He sand to lnmsell 
iter 1 moment, when this subject way ov 
hausted, that now it must be comng But 
on the contiary there was not.aword. When 
he two gentleman went unto the dain, 
soom Winihed asked him with ber eyes 2 
que tion which was full of the anguish of 
suspense. Tle mimiged Inhind the cove 
vt a book to sy to her, “ Nothing has bien 
said.” but Gus was so nonderful thit the 
achef was too much, and nether could 
Leheve init. ‘They both felt that the pruse 
thou,h almost mm iculous «ould not be rea], 
and that the coming storm was alt the more 
<ortain because of this dility. 

Late that myht Mi. Chuster fut unwell, 
and sent into the sillage for the drcton just 
w he was going to bud. J angton put on 
tus coat, and jumped into the dog cart which 
had Deen sent for him, with a sudden quick- 
ening of all his pulses, and the sense of a 
miraculous est ype more distinctly in hry 
nund than solx tule for his patent Wine 
trod met hum at the doo with wild anxcty 
and terror, and followed Inm to her father s 
room, with all ber nerv.s «tring for the great 
and terible event of which she hud becu 
warned. She thought nothing liss than that 
the hour of calimey hul come, and the 
whole house sas mo ed with a vague horror 
of anticipation, althou,h no one Anew thit 
there was anythmg to fear. ‘The doctor's 
practised eye, howcycr, saw tn a moment that 
it was a false alarm, anc it was with a pang 
almost of drappomuncnt that he reassured 
her. He could only appear glad, but there 
was no doubt in bis own mind that it was a 
distinct mistake of Providence. liad Mr. 


as 


Chester died then he would have icf the 
workd with one or two sins the lesa on lus 
conscience and a great deal of human misery 
would have been spied. “You think 
should not have roused you out of your com- 
fortable bed without the excuse of dying, or 
at least somethmg niore in it?" the patient 
sau, “but you nillhnd I am a tough customer, 
and likely to give you more trouble betore 
you aie done with me” 

“3tas no trouble,” the do: tor sud with @ 
tase fice, “but you must leun to be careful.” 

© Pshawt" said the rch man. *I tell: 
you Lama tough customer. It 1 not a bit 
‘of an evcning walk that will fee you of me.” 

“We wilt do our best to fortify you for 
esening withs but you must be casctul,” 
Lington saxl_ = Upon wich hts patient gave 
achuckk, and tained round in hws bed and 
went to sleep lhe a twu-year’s chil 





CHAPTER VITT. 


A ani sarrep life as saul to last long 
Winsfied Chester hycd in great alum and 
mrciy for a week or two, watching evey 
movement ani every louk of her father, ex- 
pecting almost to see him fill and die belore 
her very eyex ‘The hurror of a catwshophe 
which she could not avert, which nothing, 
could be done to stave off, intensified the 
natual feeling which makes the prospect of 
another + duath, even of an indiftercnt person, 
overawmg and tanbl, And though it wis 
imposuble to beheve that 4 man like M) 
Chester could inspire his daughter with that 
inpasstonerd filtal love whi h many daughters, 
Deir to thetr paints, yet he wus her father, 
and all the hibits of her Ine ware associated 
sath lum so that the wea of Iuy sudden 
aemoval conveyed almost as gicat a shock 1) 
ier mind ay it the wumest bonds of love, 
instead of a natural affection much fictted by 
anvoluntary judgments given in her heat 
against him, bal becn the bond between 
thew And there can be nothimg in the 
wold more drelful to the snd than to 
watch the fe and actions of 1 haman crea~ 
ture whom we know to be on the brink of 
the grave, but who nesther suspects nor an+ 
frenites any danger, and lives every: day as 
though he were to live for ever, ‘To hear 
hum say what be was going to do in the time 
to come, the clringes be incant to make, the 
improvements, the new furmibings, tk 
plants, all that was to be done during the 
next ten years, filled Wuulred with a thall of 
musery which was not unmingled with com- 
punciion, Could she say nothing to him, 
gne inm no hint, whuper m his ear no 
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intimation that his days were numbered? “Whatare you staring at so?” he asked 
She shrank within herscif at the thought of on more than one occasion. 
presuming to do so; and yet to be with kim =“ Nothing papa,” Wantfred replied in- 
and walk by him, and listcn to all lus antic: coherently, consciousness suddenly coming 
pations and never do at seemed horrible back to her as bus vorce broke the giddiness 
All his thoughts were of the world in which and throng of intolerable thoughts, 
he had, as he did not know, so precarious a =“ One would think you sawa ghost behind 
footing. He was a man who wanted no me,” he sad witha laugh. “That's the new 
other, whose horizon was boundcd by the aesthetic fasmon of absent-mindedness I sup- 
actual, whose aspirations dul not exceed >” and this explanation satufed and 
what human Ife could give him, He had even pleased htm, for he believed Winnie to 
met with disappointments and probably had be of the latest fashion and “up to every 
felt them as bitterly as other men, but his thing” with the best. 
active spint had never been arrested, he Miss Jarrell, on the other hand, scolded 
had turned to something else in which he her pupil as much as she could scold any 
expected compinsition Lhe something else. one, for this sudden alarm which had seized! 
at picsent was Winifrad, she had done him her. “It 1s just a fad,” the old Indy saxd 
credit, and might do 0 in a higher degice “J dward has his fads lhe other people 
than had been possible to her brothers, She doctors have: they are fond of a discovery 
might marry anybody, As for the doctor, that leads to nothing. I never saw you 
when the momcnt came Mr Chester knew dear father look better in his hf.” 
very well how to make short work of the ‘He does not look sll,” Winifred allowed 
doctor And Winnie, of whom there could with 1 funt movement of rebel. 
be no doubt that she was a lady, would — “ III" he looks strong, younger than be did 
marry .t lord, and satisfy her father’s le fixe years ago, and such a colour, and an 
anid make up for evuything. His mmd hid: excellent appetite. But 1 am glad to hear 
taken refuge in this with an elasualy which thit 1s what Luward thinks, for it explains 
nunds of higher tone and better inspirations everything.” 
do not alwiys passess + and those plans which = “Glad 1” at was Winifred’s tum to ew 
to hee were so {nghtful, those arran; nts clam, 
of years which he should never sce, were “My clear, when you are my age you will 
all with a view to this satisfiction which he know that one ts sometimes ylid of an ¢\ 
had promised himself. He was gomg to plination of things that hive puzsled onc. 
reacive the fame stnctly, a duty which he csen though the explaniuon itself 1 not 
had not much thought of huthuio, he wis cheeful I think the inght of F dnards ts a 
going to colarge the house—~to build a new price of folly, but yet at exp) uns many thingy 
wing for my lord, us he began within hunself \9 for your dear Cither, of he wue a hitle an 
to name his unknown son inlaw, In these well from tme to tune, that would be nothmy 
arrangements he forgot his own sons, putting to wonder zt Gout, for instance —one 
them aside altogcther, as sf they bad never 1s always preprred for gout im a man ot 
casted, and forgot also, or at least never his age. But he ts up eaily and late, he hw 
took mmto Considaiation, any uncertunty in the complexion uf a ploughbay, and can eit 
hfe, any thonght of con‘olatvions less posi- everything without even a thought of his 
uve. To mea man so tembly off his} digestion. 1 envy bm,” she sad with fervor 
guard isalways a spectacle very temble and hen grving Wimited a hue as she leant oser 
surpnsing when the unnd of the spectitor ty her, * You ae seemg everything om nor, 
roused to it, mat a8 the sight of any midif- my deur, and | ward is giving in to you. 
ferent passer bs gomg lightly along a road on Don’t think any mote sboutit for three days, 
which death awaits him round the next cor- im the meantuuc £ will watch him, give me 
tuct, 18 almost more appalling than the sight three days, and promise me to be happy in 
of death itself, cxpecully af we cannot sam the meantime." 
hum, or do anydung to save. And how This time Winvred did not repeat the in- 
could he die? A man who cared for nothing sppropnate expression, but only looked at 
that was not im the hfe he Lnew, how was he , her fnend with tears an her eyes, “I 


to adapt himself to andher, to any $0 
chfferent? Winfred’s bran snam, ihe ht 
faded before her as she sat watching him, 
unable to take her eyes from bim, full of 
«bertor, compassion, pity. 


don’t think I have very much to be happy 
about,” she sad. 
“ You have hfe before you, and youth and 
hope, and yon have Edward and your dear 
, father, so far as I can see, in perfect heaith ; 
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and the others—in the hands of Providence, 
Wmnie.” 

“Are we not all in the bands of Provi- 
dence,” sud the gul, “those who Inc and 
those who die, those who do well and those 
who do il? and i docs not seem to make 
any difference " 

“ Thut is because we see such a hitle wry, 
such a hittle woy—never what to monow is 
gomg to brmg forth,” Mis Farrell sud, 

But this conscrsation did not do very much 
to icassure Winifred, and at the end of the 
three days the old lady sud nothing. Ter 
Gxpenenced eyca saw, after 2 close mest 
gation, certam trifles whuh brought her to 
the young doctor's opmnion, of at kst male 
her acknowled,« to herself thit he might 
posmbly be aight Ita to be fared thit 
‘Miss Farrell did not look upon ths possibitity 
with horror She ws calmer, not so much 
intercsted, and Kess full of thit insticine 
honor tml ave of deith which 18 most 
strong im the young She lad seen t great 
miiny prapke die, perhaps she ws not for 
that more reconciled to the ules of at in her 
own person than others but she had come 
to looh upon at with composure whore 
others wee concerned she thought it 
Ukely cnough thu Ealward mht be npht , 
and she thought that, perhaps, things might 
happen which were more to be regretted. Jt 
would leave Winified free. If he cid not alter 
hia will, it would restore the boys to thin 
tights, and at he did alter ms will, Winehied 
would restore them (to thar nghts, 
tithing a Dilance of the createst happiness 
of the greatest number, no doubt it would be 
for the best that Mr Chester should end his 
cater, 

After these three days, at the end of which 
Winifred asked no cxplanition from her 
friend, many other days followed, with nothing 
hay pening. ‘The force of the iapressian was, 
softened m her mmd, and though the ap 
pearance of Mr Chestet’s man of Lusincss on 
two or thre 4 veral ccctsions give her ¢ 
renewed thrill of terror, yet her father sud 
nothing on the subject of hey will, and she 
was glad on her sule to ignore it, feeling 
that nothtng she could say or do would hive 
any effect upon hts resolution. On the last 
evening, when Mr, Bibington, after 2 tong 
afternoon with Mr. Chestcr in the library, 
stayed to dinner, the cheerfulness and satis- 
faction of the master of the house were vinble 
to everybody. He had the best wine m his 
cellar out for lus old fnend, and talked to 
bim all the evening of “old days,” as he 
said, days when he himself bad Ite expec 
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tation of ever being the Squire of Bedloe. 
“But many things have changed since that 
ume,” he added, “and the last 1 first and 
the first last, ch, Babington, m morc senses 
than one.” 
ia "Yes, = mere senses than ote,” the 
yer Bud grively, sipmng the ald port 
which had been distntetred or him wih an 
aspect not half so jovi as tat of his patron, 
though it was wine such as seldom appears 
at any table in these degenerate days 

“Tn more senses than one,” Mr. Chester 
teparted. “Fill your gly yun, old Bib, 
and, Miss Fanell, stay a moment, and let 
me give you a hitle wine, for 1 am guy to 
propose a toast.” 

“Tam not im the bilnt of drinking toasts,”” 
saul Miss Furetl, who had meen from her 
chur, “but as Iam ame ity one whith + 
lady nce not hesitite about, since you pro- 
pose it a 

“No Luly need hesittte,* sud Mr Chester, 
“for its to one thitts 2 true Ily, a good a 
larly as af she bad reyat blood im her yun, 
You woukl not better her, 1 cin tll you, af 

ou were to search far and wide, and as you 

we hid some shue in making her whit 
she 15, Miss Larrell, it stands to 10 you 
shotld have a share in hur advancement. 
have a gicat mind to cull in all the servants 
anct make them drink it too," 

“Dont,” sad the lawyer hurriedly , “ab 
thing 15 well enough among fiends that 1» 
not fit for su angers, or servants either Jot 
my put J wish everything that 15 good to 
Miss Winifted, but yot——" 

“ Hold your tongue, Balungton, tt 18 none 
of your business. Heures the very good 
health of the hercss of Hedloe, and good 
luck to her, and a fine title and a handsome 
Jiu band, and cvcrytlung thut heart can de- 
ae” 

The two ladies bad irsen, and still stool, 
Miss Tarrctl with the glass of wine which 
Mr. Chester had gisca her an ber hand, Want~ 
fred standing very straight by the table, and 
white 2s the dress she wore, Miss Larrlt 
Gtcw pale too, Giving from one to the other 
of the two gentlemen, whe drank ther wine, 
one with ¢ flushed and tnumphant coun- 
tenance, the ather in little thoughtful gulps 
“7 can't refuse to drink the health of Wiue 
fred, however it 1 put,” she satd tremu- 
lously. But af Uhus 15 what you mean, Mz. 
Chester——” 


“Yes, my old gurl,” cned Mr. Chester, 
“dus is int mean and don't know what 
anybody can have to say against 1t—you, in 
particular that have brought her up, aad 
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done your duty by her, I must say. She has 
always been a good fnend to you, and always 
will be, I can answer for her, and you shall 
Rever want a home as long as she has one 
‘But af you kave anythmg to say agunst my 
arrangements or what I mewn to do 

—— 

Misa Farrell put down the sinc with + 
band that trembled shghtly She towered 
into tremendous height, or so at seemed to 
the lookerson 1 say nothmg about the 
term which you hive peunticd yourself to 
apply to me, Mr Chester, she sand “J 
ein make allowance for bul breeding but 
il you thmk you cin prevent me. from forn 
ANE W opin, wm) ey rcssing —~* 

“De qmet, Chester,’ ccd the Lowyer 
Kacking how under the ible, but in the 
height of his trumph he was not to be kept 
down 

“You may form yonr opmions +8 you 
ticase, and express them too, but, by Creor,¢ 
U you expre 5 anything bout my affurs, or 
ti¥cat upon you to criticize, it will have tu 
by an some one cles house 

“ That ts quit, enou,h, 41d the old lily 
* Lam not in the hibit of rceetving affronts 
Tht day is the last I shall spend an 5 our 
hiuse [bid yon goat evenm,, Mr Buby 
ton’ She waved her hind myestically 
she went imi As for Winnn, who hid 
a Kavoucsd to st¢p han with an indignint 
cry of * Vather! she turned apm Al 
Choter a pur ol exes, luge and fall at wo 
hich bled out of her pile fice im ¢ tsstone 
ate protestttion is she himmed after her 
tricnct The csit of the ladics wits 60 sud ten 
afin dis sw fi and het iterchinge of hoy 
tihties that it eft the two men confounded 
Mr Chester give sent to a1 exclamation or 
ie and turned to his sy; porter on the othur 
ail 

Whit dal Is 2 ho ered “El went 
std mythin, hase 1, to mie t biedy 
Wout? 

“Te would hive heca vere ded better 
© sty nothin, at all, was ul the comfort 
bibin.ton give him Lhe Lawyer wont on 
with the port, which wis uw once good and 
an sual He thought quarrels were Uays 1 
nursinec, but that Chester dit indeed there 
could be no doubt of st—-nant some one to 
take Im down 2 peg or tao “IE your 
toughter dows not much Like it herself, ws 
SULMS LO LL the cise, ite & pity tu set the old 
tuly on to make fur worse, And Mus 
Weofiud wants a lady with her” he sul 
between the gulps Il save no support to 
the angry man, hot with excitement and 
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triumph, to whom ths sudden check had 
come in the midst of his outburst of angry 
satisfaction Mr Chester countenance jell 

“You don't mean, he cred, “that she 
will be such a fool as to go away? Pataw! 
Shes not such a fool as that She knons on 
what side her brads buttered Shes hved 
at Bedlox these dozin yeus ” 

“Tyurybody knows Miss Darrell,” sand 
the lawyer‘ She's 25 proud as Lucifer, and 
as ficry, sf she 1s set abtizc ? 

“Pooh? sud the other, “st 1s nothing 
but a breeze, we shall be all reght azain to 
morron Shc knows me, and ] know her 
She 1 not such 1 fool as to throw away 1 
comfortahh home, because I cath ber old 
girl Are you detcrmme |, afte al, that you 
wont stay ul mht? 

“T must get home—I mu t indeed, To. 
morrow cafly I have half adocen apport 
ments 

“Then if you will go, said Mr Chester, 
“which I take unkind of you fr, of couse, 
the appointments could stand, 1€ you chose, 
but Mo you must 40, its time for your 
trun 

Thank you fr tlling me sad Mr 
Rabiogton He jumped up with a shgpht 
resentment thoush he had begn quite de 
tome bout .on, away thu night, but 
then he hid not known thit there woul] be 
thy quae, which he should | we hkel to 
sec the end off o1 that the pout would bu +> 
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Tits sound of the beaut, 1m rolling along 
dlown the wenn, inf of the Cosin, of the 
teat door upon’ the dy mung gue t came 
fo Wanitied vw she sat ine, with a dicary 
sound) Mi Lalington wis no particular 
ally of hers, and yut at felt Ihe the gon, 
wiy ol vfient Presently her fithe 
cune into the rvom fallin, over hs shoul 
dur to old Hopains about the hot water 
ant lemons which ware to be pltee! in 
the bray reuly fo him Len oclock 
will do, he suf It was only about 
mine, ind Win ned filt not with transport, 
that slic wag to have her fithus socety for 
the next hour It was by this hine too sum 
to hive 2 cm the escaing, bur yet they eat 
hab tually, when the lamp ¥ w lighted, near 
the bre plice Af: Chester came up to this 
centtal spot, ind diew a chur near to his 
Sanghter tnd sat down He brought a sell 
of wine sith ium, and & sensation of beat 
and evutument “Why are you sitting by 
yoursclt,’ be said, “hie a sparrow on the 
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housetop? It seems to me you are always 
alone" 

“ Ushalt hive to be alone an fature, 

‘Miss Farrell—' Winifred could ae nay 
any more for the sob im her throat 

“ Oh, this 18 toomuch !” sard Mr. Chester 
“Couldn't she cr any one sec that I wis a 
httle exettcd? She must know 1 don’t mein 
any harm ‘That 15 all nor sense, Winnie 
You shall sry some thins pretty to her from 
me, and mike tn end of: Why, whits all 
thts fuss tbont 1 hasty word? She as an oltt 
girl if you come to thit—— But I dont 
want any bothcration now J want evcaye 
thing lo be straight and plewant We are 
going to hae company, poople staying in 
the house, and you e1n’t do without her, thit 
1s clear,” 

“Oh, prpa," saul Winifred, © I wish yon 

fot have any one styymne in the house 
I don't know what yon meint to mht, but 
if it 18 anything about me II dont fel 
able for company. t 1» 80 short t tine since 
poor Lom—" 

“You had better kt poor Lom alone I 
want to hvar nothing moie of fim, sid the 
father “Mind what Isa) I mean to mike 
a lady of you, Winme, butal you turn upon 
mcike the rest I am just as fit todo the 
same to you” 

“TL would rather yon dil thin] we shit 
should be theirs,” sad Winwied = Her het 
was beatin, wil fy in ber bieast with ippre 
hension and dismay, and she cout] not be 
prudent as she hid been bi lden to be, nor 
consent to be whit wis so odious to 
her, but exen in the warmth of her protest 
Ectw ard’'s words accutred to her, and she fat 
tered and stopped, with an tlanncd look it 
her father, He was flushed, and hes cycs 
were fiery and red 

“You ue got g a hittl too fast, he sud. 
“Tt w neither thers nor ycurs, but mane , 
and 1 should like to know whe bis any nght 
to take itfiom me Now t] ut weve begun 
‘on this subject well have at out, Winne. 
Youve ben having your own wy inore than 
was gro for you Pcilips, alter all, Mus 
Faurll, ho ins let sou do ts you pleased, 
can ,0 ind <omchouly clse be got who Lnows 
better what 15 suitable to a young Indy hhe 
you 1 cmhave no move firtitions with 
doctors, or curites, or that sort You are 
old enough to be marned, and I want no 
more nonsense. ‘That sort of thing, though 
it means nothing, ts bad for a girl scttlmg in 
life,” 

Wired had turned from white to red, 
‘sitting gazing at him, yet shrinking from his 
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eyes. =“ Papa," she sud, “I don't know 
what you mean,’ in 1 voice so low and 
troubled that he curved his hand over his 
ear, half m pretencc, hall in sincenty, to hear 
what she bul to say 

“What I mein?—ob thitassery ewy—you 
‘re not a child any longr, and you must 
throw aside childish things L hue whed 
1. fiw people for the wuh ther next I's 
too early tor the country, but ¥ know some 
that we soon tied of town, ind there is 4 
young flow among them who- wall, who 1s 
very well chsposed tow us you, and will 
worth your catchmg weie yon twenty mes 
an heness $0 1 hope youll mind whit 
you're about, and play yout canls well, ant 
make me futher in hw to wn cut‘ Thil’s all 
Ubat Lac pune of sou, my deur and it’s more 
for you own uly utage in mine, when ul 
woud! 

He was very much flushed she thought, 
and Ins eyes timost stuting trom his head 
Laror seized her, 15 though some dtc adful 
catastrophe miyht bapypen before her eyes. 
“ Papy” she sun, wath an citort, “this 15 att 
very now, und there ms 80 much to think of 
Phase let tle for tomonow There his 
becn so mach ton ht-iny howl a quite 
confused, and E dont sccm to understan 1 
whit you say’ 

© You shall understin L what £ ay, and at 
w belicr to be cles rbont wt once for all 
Here ts the young L ulcoming, 1 1 kl yor 
He would surt me very well, tnd I mean him 
to suit you, 0 Tet us have n> nonsaeme If 
Mass Fanrcll thinks fil to ewe you ju t when 
you want lier, she as an tinge ttc ful al _— 
But well ind woke woman SF mean 
everything to be on an ht footings when 
these prople tun up * 

“Pipi, of come E hdl do al Tean to 
—plewse your fried, * 

“Wal, thus the fist 1p? he sul 
“And its vay mich dm yom awn tdyan 
tage You woul | not be my daw hter if you 
did not thik ot thit 

She mile no reply IF this was all, she 
wis ples), mg hers iff» nothing, she thought, 
with naturadincusistency But Mi Chester 
was not sai fied Te diew It5 chin clos, 
80 that the ouour of his wine wind the exci + 
ment sn hus mind xemed to make a haze n 
the mir aroanct 

© And look here, Winnie. Tt doesn’t smut 
me to send Tdward Lington away > 
been a fool m respect to you, and youve 
‘been a fool, and £0 hase 1, for not putting a 
stop to it at once. But the fellow knows 
‘what's what better than most. And he knows 


my gonsituon I am not gomg to part 
~ him as a pyar gird ie Lay 
presuming png, and thought bimsel 
@pough for my daughter t's for you to let 
him see that thats allover. Come, a ward 
4s as good a5 a wink" 

“Father,” Winnie said—~she looked athim 
piteously, claspmg her hands with the un 
conscious gesture of angush—oh! don’t 
take everything from me in moment,” she 
cried 

“What am 1 taking from you? Iam 
giving you a fortune, a title probably, a hus 
bind far above anything you could have 
looked for ’ 

“FT want no one, papa, but sou Let me 
take care of you 1 will ask for nothmg but 
only to stay xt home quietly and make you 
comfort bic 

Mr Chester pushed back his char noisily 
with 1 loud exclamation “ Do you take mc 
for x fool? ''he said, “Have I ever asked 
you to stay at home and make me comfort 
whic? I cain make myself comfortable, thank 
you Whit I want is that you should do me. 
tredit ‘Sour confounded humility and do- 
mcstieity ind all that, may be very fine ma 
woming novel fuking care of hee old 
ather, the swect gull 1 mimstenng angel, 
and s0 forth No you think I go m for thit 
sort of rubbish? Ican make mysclf adenced 
dcal more comfortable thin you could cver 
wake me Come, Winn, no more of this 
folly You can mike me fitha in lw to a 
Butish peu, ind that w the sort of comfort 
Ivwint 

Lis cyes nere red with hett and cyerte 
ment, the blood boiling in his veins = Lhe 
aisle syitit wits cowed us she looked at him, 
not by his violence, but by the signs of 
popu thsturbance, which took all power 
rom her ' Oh! papa,” she sad, “dont 
Say anything more to mght 1 ain very un 
happy I will do anything rather than nthe 
you angry, rather thin—disturb you Haye 
a Uitte pity upon mx, prpa, and let me off 
for to mght" 

“To mht” he said, “to mght ought to 
‘be the proudest day of your life. Who could 
ever hive expected that you would be the 
heiress of Bedloe, a httle chit of a ER 
Viost fathtrs would have married you off to 
the first comer that would take you and your 
date ut of vtec Bel have behaved 
vuy different we made you as good as 
ap cldcst een bad I cist ale ea 
away again, as easily as 1 gave it, of you t 
do your best for me.” 

He awayed forward a httle as he spoke, mn 
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ns excitement, and Winfred, whose teinfied 
eyes were quite prepared to ace lum fall 
down at her fect, rose up hastily, with a bttle 
cry She put out herhands unconsciously to 
support him “Oh! papa, I will do wi 
ever you please,” she cned, 

Mr Chester pushed the outstretched hands 


away “You think, perhaps, I want some- 
thing to steacy me, he said. “That's 2 de 
Tusion I am as stcady as you are, and more 


so, ind know quite as well what I am saying. 
However, as long as you have come to your 
senses and obey me, that's all ¥ cire for 
Took here, Winnie, he said, again sitting 
down suddenly and pushing her back ito 
her chur, “I don't wint to be hud upon 
you if old Tanell wants an apalogy Ill 
make it—~to a certain extcnt 1 meant no 
offence Shes very useful in hur way, Shes 
a lady, I always sudo, and she's made you 
g lady, and 1m gritcful to her—more or less 
You can siy whitevers pretty on my part, 
or I'll even say a word mysell, if you insist 
upon it lo have her go now would be 
deuccd awkward Tell her I meant no 
offence 1 wis 1 little cicvated, if you bke 
You may take away my character, if that will 
plerse her,’ he added, with a laugh = “Say 
what you hhe, Lean bearit Getting every 
thin, fone as I wished had gone to my 


“Oh! prpa, if you had but wished some 
thing lsc! Tam not—good cnough = Fam 
not—strong cnou,h ' 

“JTold your tongue I hope 1 m the best 
yodge of my own affars, her futher smd 
then he yawned Iugely nm her fice “I 
think 111 go wd hive my whisky ind water. 
tas gettmg near bedtime, and Ive had an 
exciting day, whit with old Bab, and old 
Farrell, and you oe been on the go fom 
morning to might Bat youse all got to 
Anock under at the last,” he added, nodding 
Ins head, “and the sooner the better you ll 
find, my dear, 1f you bave any sunve” 

‘Winifred sat and listened to his heavy step 
as he went across the hal! to the hbrary, and 
down the long comdor. It scemed to be 
urregular and heavier than sts wont, and it 
‘as an effort of self restraint not to follow 
him, to see that ul was safe When the door 
of Ins room closed behind hum, which tt did 
with a louder ching than usual, rousing all 
the echoes in the silent house, another terror 
sazed her Shut ito that hbrary with no 
one near him, what might bappen? He 
might fall and die without any one being the 
weer, he might call with no one withn 
hearing. She started to her feet, then sat 
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down agun trembling, not knowing whit to 
do She darcd say nothing to him of the 
terror in het mind = She darcd not set the 
servants to witch over him or take them 
into her contulence—evcn Hopkins, whit 
could she 513 to him? But she could not 
go to her own room, which would be entirely 
out of the way of either sight or hewnng 
Sometines Mr Chester would sit up hit, 
after even Hophins hid gone toled = Lhe 
‘tonor tn her mind was so grat that Winfied 
watched half the might, caving the door 
of the driwmgroom ajar, and sometimes 
‘stirling out into the darkness of the hill, wt 
one end of which a feeble light way kent 
burning. ‘Ihe hoars went by very slowly 
while she thus watched and w uted, trembling 
‘at all the cic vhings and rustlings of the might 
She forgot the pledge she hid given, the new 
Ic that «18 opening upon her m the mulst 
of these tcrrors Visions fitted bifore her 
mund, things which she had read in books of 
dead men sitting motrontess, with the mom 
ang hight coming sn upon their path faces, 
or ving where they had fulen till some un 
thinking servant stumbled in the morning 
over the ghastly figure It was long past 
mulmht when the hbrary dooi opened, anil 
shrinking bach into the darkness she siw her 
father come out with his cndk ie bul 

bably failen asleep in his chair, and the 
Tight glowing upon his face showc f tt pullid 
and wan after the flush and heat of the cven- 
ang He came slowly, she thot ght unstcadily, 
along the pissages, and climbed the stans 
towards his toom an éftort It seemed 
to her carited imagination almost 2 nmracle 
when the door of his bedroom close! upon 
him, and the pale bluences of dawn stealing 
through the high sturease window proved to 
her that this mght of watching was almost 
past But whit om,ht the morning bring 
forth? 

The morning brought nothing except the 
ordinary routine of houschold lite at Bedloe 
Mr Chester got up at his usual hour, in his 
‘usual health ~ He sent for the doctor, how 
ever, in the course of the day, parlly because 
he wanted him, ptutly to see how Winme 
would behave “I have the stomach of an 
ostnch,” he said, “but still that port was a 
hule too much To drink port with impunity 
one should drink 1t every day * 

“© It ae a great deal better never to drink it 
ac ail,” said the doctor, but Mr Chester 
patted um on the back and assured bim 
that good port was a very good thing, and 
mich better worth drinking than thin claret 

“ ¥ beheve it 1s that sour French stuff that 
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takes all the spint out of you young fellows," 
he saul Winifred wis compelled to be 
present daring this interview. She heard 

futher give an vecount to Ldward of the 
expected guests. “You shill come up and 
dme one evening,” he snd “You must 
make acquintance with the f wl, who may 
be of use to you =I shoulin't womlet af we 
had him often about hen’ To Winifred, 
looking on, saying nothing but vrvidty alive 
to her iithwrs offensive ton: of patronage, 
and to the sigmficance of Uns mtumation, 
there w a8 torture in every word But Lidward 
looked at her with an uncloud«l countenaner, 
and lwughingly assured her father thit he 
had known the Cul all his le 

“Hei avery good fellow, but he 1 not 
very bight,’ he sud. 

“The my not be very busht, but he isa 
pecr of the rewm, and thit » the sort of 
sociuty thit 1s going to be cultivated at 
Bedloe. Thue had enough of the little 

” Ma Chester rephid 

TV dward Langton linghed with the slihtest, 
but only the vary slightest, tinge of coloumg 
m bi face Dhe little peo must take 
the lint, and disappear,’ he sud 

“But, of course, present comprny 6 at 
ways ewcpted Theat his nothing to do 
with you You're profission il, you're in 
dispensable 

founs Langton gave Winifred a look = It 
ws swilt as lightning, but st told hur more 
thin a volume could have done ‘The indig 
nation and forbcarmnce and pity dit were mn 
it made a whol, drama in themscle, 1 
hope I shill prove myscif worthy of the 
‘exception in my Favour,” wis all he said, 

“IT base no doubt you will, you weie 
always one that knew your own place,” said 
Mr Chester 

“Jather!" ened Winnte, crimson with 
shame and mdignation 

“Hold your tongue!” he cned, “the 
doctor knows what I mean, and I Lnow 
what he means We want no interfurence 
fom you” 

It was the first trial of the new state of 
affurs She had to shake hands with bim mn 
her father’s presence bid nothmg but a. look. 
to express all the trouble in her mind, But 
Laward on his part was entirely calm, with @ 
shide of additional colour, but no ie 
He played his part more thoroughly than 
she peared which, with the suit sell 
torture of women, a cold thought arose in 
her that perhaps it was not entucly an as 
sumed part. Brom every side she had moch 
to 


go 
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Miss Farrrus dud not add to her 
trouble, When she heard the state of aftairs 
she gave up with noble magnanunity her 1n- 
tention of gomg away. “ You must not ask 
me to mect any one—till the visitors coinc,’ 
she sad. ““{ shull 1emam to gue you what 
help Ican, but you know my ile, When I 
am treated with rudiness I inake no com 
plant, 1 take no offence, but 1 go away.” 

“ You would not hase the beat to deset 
me,” Winilted said, 

“No, thitis ju t how st 15—I have not the 
heart; but 2 will tike my ineals im my room, 
ny dear, Your dev father”"—b bit was too 
strong in Miss Lantetl’y mind even for resent 
ment—""no doubt his meaning was quite 
wnocent but we can’t meet again, at all events 
for the proscat,” she added ‘with much 
dignity, 

“ So long as you do not forsake me,” cried 
‘Winnie, and Miss Farrcll, touched, declared 
“T will never fursake you!” with fervour. 

This added an element which was tagi- 
come 10 Winfied’s distress. With all the 
gare and terthie things that surrounded her, 

muscry of her new position, the sunse of 
falschood in her tiat acceptance of all her 
father was doing, her fcars for htm, the cull 
of alann of anotha: kind with which Ldwards 
composute fil her, there was something 
ludicrous m hang to prowde for Mus 
Farrell's reiucment into her own rooms, and. 
the two differint spheres thus established m 
the howe. J'uihips this give her a little 
relief in the mote serous miseries that were 
always so near, It threw 2 slight aspect 
of the fictitious into the sombre air of the 
house, which secmed chaiged with trouble, 

Butin the me intime the preparitions went 
on for the cxpucted guests. Mr. Chester 
migant that they shoutd be tucetved manifi 
cuntly, Some of the 100m» were comely 
acdurnished with a fuvury and wealth ot 
upholstering crow h to fll even a milkonane. 
with envy. Nothing so ime eusted in the 
county ag the two looms which wee bung 
omamented for the use of the very actie- 
minded and encigetig woman who was the 
young J uls mother, To descube the scnsa. 
trons with which Winifred saw all this ts well- 
wigh impowible. She hai been made to 
consent tn consequence of the arguocnts 
‘used by the very min whose unterests were 
assail But for buward she would hae 
relused to be any paity to the 
aad: nent—aod now ale asked hersell how 
tar wet if to go? Was she to be forced to 
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consent if a further proposal were made to 
her? Was she to be dnven to the very 
church door, an order s avert an evil which 
began, to her, every day to appear more 
visionary? Could it be that Edward, Edward 
humsilf, who had always becn the soul of 
honour in her ¢yes, had lent bimself to the 
conspiracy agunst her? Her heart cried 
‘out so agunst the coil of falsehoo in which 
her fect sc ned to be caught that Ie tuly 
became a miscry to her-—~filse to her brothers, 
filse to her father, false to herselt, She 
could not say false to Kalward, since it was 
Edward himseli who exacted this extra- 
ordinaty proof of devotion. Livery panciple 
in her being rose up agaist tt as tt went on 
from day to day, dhe asked heiself whether 
it way doing a less wrong to he father thus 
to deceive lim by pretended subinnsion than 
to tell lum the truth even at the risk of an 
illness, And he hat not to her the least air 
of being il] He was a strong man, stronger 
than almost any other man of his age, more 
ruddy, more active. Her head swam with 
the mulutude of her thoushts. Wimfred's 
mind was too simple and straightforward to 
accept that idea of futh unfaithful. Itbecame 
like a yoke of non upon ber shoulders, Mr, 
Chester grew stronger and more achve, and 
louder and gayer every day, while she faded 
and shrank visibly, unable to ma‘e any head 
agunst that sea of troubles that carted her 
soul away. 

“Lhe cve of the appomted visit had arrived, 
and all the preparations wee complete, Mr. 
Chester sisted thit his dangbter should go 
with him over ull the redecoruted rooms to 
sce the cifect, “ You think puhaps that this 
1s all for my lady's gratincation,’ he sad, 
“that’s a uustake, Its jor the gratuication of 
Wim rca, the new Countess, when she comes 
home." 

“If you mcan me, papa— ” 

“Oh no, of course not, how coulil I mean 
you?” cned her father rubbiog his hands. “1 
mean Miss Chester, who 1s gu.ng to mary 
the Eul. Perhaps you don’t Lnow that young 
lady? She will boing her husbiad a pretty 
estate and a pretty bit of money in her apron, 
and please her father down to the ground.” 

“But, papa. Ub, I cannot, [ cannot 
deceive you! It ts decuving you even to 
scem to—even to pretend to——" 

“You had better hold your tongue, 
Winnie,” he saul sternly. “ You had better 
not go any farther or you may be sory for 
at. You should know ‘ery well by this time 
what 1m capable of when I'm crowed. But 
Idon’t mean to be crossed this ume, I can 
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tell you it would be hud ofa man couldnt 
do wha hel kes with his own danghter Go 
along with you, and dont speak back to 
me 


But, pap>——* 

‘Go T tell sou before you put me in a 
Tisston, her mther and) And Wimfel 
was termfied by the ghire in bis eyes, and 
the quick recurmn, fear tht she nu ht 
harm him took all power from her She 
Tune} away lewin, lnm to idmne his uy 
Tolsteay by hna cli And that ternoon 101 
Gsun ng herdisttc sserche Lits cima She 
¥ ald not consult Miss Farrell She woul 
tot se Kkdwud ‘Things hid on too fur 
mdeed to be tilhed of or submitted to wy 
other decision thin thet of her own heart 
Once of twice 14y 2 hundred times the 
desue of the cow ud, to uum awa occurrel 
toher But how coul! she, to think of no 
thing more, lve bert ther in the furch and 
expose him to all the comments of the 
recent unfriendly requaintinccs whom he 
thought fncnds? Winifted #18 one of thos. 
to whom the al indonment of + post wasim 
Possible, but such was the confusion of her 
‘tmusery that fight, now or at another moment 
fight vone—~hopcless, without leaving any 
trace behind hei, seemed to be the only wry 
of escipe = At dinner hur father scemed to 
have forgotten her attempt at rebellion He 
talked incessantly of the guests, rolling their 
Uutlea with an cnyovment which was half 
ludicrous, halt jit ful“ You must try and 
persuade old J urell to show, he saul 
"Shes very well thought of by all these 
grandees, and she can talk to them of people 
they koow—beules theres her mutic 
Veinme, thats first ite 11 come and apoio 
gize af she pleases but we must take care my 
Ta ly'’s not cull of an cyempg, and she must 
show He wisn such good spits that in 
the event. with much cle win, of his throat 
and something 1 ke a blush, he male ber sit 
down to the primo and accompany him m 
‘one of the ofl son,s for whch he hid been 
Jamous before he be,rn to fear the memory 
of the singin, man it Chestar cathe ral He 
hid the remains of 1 bsautiut voice, and still 
sang well im the old fashioned style which 
he had kam d whina boy lo hear lam 
enrolling forth 112.¢ son, of that purod when 
‘Moore wi mon uch, was to Winnie a wo xler 
and portent wlich took away her very hre uth 
She ¢rembled so in her part of the perlormance 
that the gan bccame maudib ¢ im compet 
thon with the fine roll of Mi Chester s prace- 
notes “Why, J thought you could jity at 
Teast,” he said roughly “1M have old Lar 
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rell—she Inows abit shes about—to 
morrow might 
Well, my dear? Miss Farrell sud, when. 

this conversation way reports ! to her, “you 
Luow wht my fecln 5 ue but Iam not. 
dill to the ciedit of Ue family It being 
fully understood wint my motive tT shill 
ceitunly app cit tomonton conn,’ and do 
my very best to make things .> off well 1 
will play your dear fthers acc my amiment 
with the gucwlest pleasure Uke Was the ree 
munsof avers fine vowe, ml be hi scieme, 
to thou,h itis old fishione 1 $y has your 
Incthar George 1 be uuitul vou. 1 alwys 
wished him to cults teat We must do every 
thing Winnie bothyou ind 1 tomthe tht + 
~olt well = Lcu ate not in Joo sprite, 1s 
ftuc—neither an I—-but we must fore ul 
that for the cigdit of the house And how 
do you think he is hinsctt? she udded dler 
Ty use 

‘Te looks very wclt’ saxl Winnie “EF 
ace no sigus of illness Litward— she pruscal 
whittle with 2 funt emule, * I thmk 1 should 
say Dr Langton, for L never we him-~— 

“Oh my devs, dont yu J,c lum unjustly t— 
he thmhs that ts necess ry 

“You all think its necessary cried Winnie: 
with 3 htde outburst of fern, ‘to make me 
as unhappy as possible I nig an t> say thit 
Tthink—I hope ne » austaken Even dow 
tors she said with a simile, “have boon mis 
taken before now 

“ That is very true’? sud Miss Faurelt 
gravely, and then she rose ant bss the 
pile face opposite to her Anyhow, my 
dear you and I will do our best fa bin i 
Jon, as there ve strangers im the hone 

Wonulte | was worn out by the st un of these 
troubled days, a1] by the self otioversy 
that had been gom, on within her She fell 
aslecp early in profornd extriustion te dead 
sleep of forces oveistri cf tnd heat stupe 
fied with trouble She w ke su idenly an the 
early dawn of Ux moran, whil wyctcvery 
thin, was im istinct What bil wole her, 
or if it wis any cateinat me dent vt all hat 
had dont so Tie cout f nat tell at tust there 
scemed 1 tn gle and vilt tion in the yale au 
Was if the carly twittering which hil begun 
funtly amor, the thick folic outs}? She 
Istened, ning up m herbed, with inn ten 
sity for which thre ceed no reason, for noo 
dchnite alam occune! to her mind = Lary 
thing was shill, not a sound audibly but thoo. 
fast funt chirpings, inturt gitive, tentauve 
hom the tres She was about to compose 
herself to rest again, when suddcaly there 
sounded tingling through thy silence thosound 
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of a bell, n little angry, umpatient jmgle re- 
peated, tearmg the stillness Winifred was too 
mach startled and confused to realise what 1t 
was, but she got up hastily and, throwmg her 
dressing-gown round her, opened her daor to 
hear better. ‘The thought that came first to 
her romd was, that the suromons was at the 
door, and that it meant one of the boys 
coming home. Her herrt leaped to her 
throat with excitement, ‘The boys hid come 
home at all sorts of hours m the time which 
was past, but now what could this summons 
be? Itcame again while she stood trembling, 
wondering; and then, with a cry, Winifred 
flew along the corridor. Mr Chester's room 
was mm the wing at some distance from the 
other sleeping rooms of the house. Every- 
ching was silent, an atmosphere of profound 
sleep, calm tranquillity in the dyn au, through 
which the mght-lamp in the hall Lelow bumed 
with a ward ghmmer. The blueness of the 
diwn in its faint pervasion seemed more 
ghostly than the might. As Winfred hutned 
along another door opened witha histy sound, 
and old Hopkins stumbled forth. “ Whit 
45 tt, Miss Winured 2” She had no breath to 
reply. She put him before her, trembling as 
they reached Mr Chester's door, She was 
tunfied by the thoughts of whit she might 
see, But there was nothing that was terrl 

to see, A voice came out of the curtains 
¢qterulous, with an outburst of abuse at old 
Mophins, who never could be made to hcar 
“Seni for Langton,” Mr, Chester said, “ It's 


the nudklle of the mht, please sir,”okd Hop- 


Lins replied, “Send for Langton,” repeated 
the voc. 1t had 4 curious stammer in it, a 
mbilant sound. “$~—S—Scnil for Langton," 
with another torent of eaclamations. ‘The 
oid but: huricd out of the room, muttenng 
to humsclf, Ht will be half an hour before 1 
Con wake one of those grooms, and he'll take 
the skin off me before that. Mass Winifred, 
oh, it's only the doctor he wants, 2t’s nothing 
out of the common |” 
“T will go," she said. 


“You! But it's the middle of the night, heart. 


and not a soul awake.” 

“Ts he very il? Tell me the uuth. I 
will go quicker than any one else.” 

“Mus Wantred, you've no call to be 
fightened, He's been the same filty times. 
He don't want the doctor no more than I do, 
Oh, goodness, there he is at ut agun 

‘Then the bell sent a wild, wtitated peal 
into the aur, which evidently ended abruptly 
in the break ng of the bell rope. 

“J will go!” Winifred said, and the old man, 
relieved, ied back to big master. She 
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put on quickly a long ulster, waich covered 
her from head to foot, and hued out mto 
the strange coolness and freshness of the un- 
awakened workl. There was no need, she 
saud to herself, but 1t was a relief and almost 
pleasure, The great stillness, the feeling of 
the dawn, the funt blue-tunted atmosphere, 
@ something which cime before the light, all 
breathed peace about her. It was like a dis- 
embodied world, another state of existence in 
which nothing teal or tangle was She flew 
along, the only ere iture moving save those too 
early questioning birds, and felt m herself a 
‘curtous elevation above mortal boundaries, as 
af she too was «divembodied and could move 
{ike 2 spirit. The strange abstractedness of 
the atmosphere, the heen yet soft coolness, 
the unmagin ible solitude possessed her like 
avision. She felt no sensation of anwety or 
fear, but seemed cuned along upon her 
errand like a creature of the air, unfamilar 
with the emotions of the world, As it hap- 
pened, Lington’s groom was alveady prepar- 
ing his master’s horse for some early visit 
Hie stared at Winifred as at she bad dropped 
from the shies, but made no remark, except 
that bis mastcr would be ready instantly ; and 
she turned) bick through the sleeping village, 
still wrapped in the some abstraction, walkin, 
along us ina dreim. Onc labourer settins 
out to work at distant fields passed, and 
stared dumb and ane-atrichcn at her, as if 
she had been a ghost Hts was the only 
bgme save he: own that was yviuible =When 
she was half way home, I dward gulloped past, 
waving lus hand to her as he hastened on 
For her part, Winifred felt that there was no 
longer any necd to hurry, She wandered on 
under the trees, where now all the birds were 
awake, chatung to each other—foimmng theu 
hittle plans for the endless August day, the 
age of sunshine and sweet air before them, 
now that might once more was over—before 
they began to sing. She was unspeakably 
eassd, consoled, rested by that universal 
tranquillity. The dew fell upon her very 
She bogered to looh at a hundred 
things which she had seen every day all her 
lufe, which she had never noticed before. It 
‘was not sunrise as yet, the world was shill a 
land of dreams, waiting the revelation of the 
reality to come, Thus it was some time be- 
fore she reached the house, and yet she was sur- 
prised when she reached it, having got so far 
‘away fiom that centre of human ive mith alt 
ats throbbings, mto the great quiet of the 
morning sorld. 

Something, an indefinable disturbance, a 
change of a hind winch ma le itself felt, nas 
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inthe plice The door stood wide opcn, 1 
sctrcd groom was wilking Lingtons horse 
up and down, the windows were still closcd, 
except one, at which two or three mdistinct 
figures stcincil looking out here ose a 
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fathers Her dirk outer garment wis wet 
with dew, and clung closcly about her, her 
har had afew drops of the same diuw ehm- 
Tenng upon it, ber face was entirely destr 
tute of colour “1c 1 me how tty 1s, she 


flutter, she could not tell why, in Winifred’s said 


breast She almost smiled at herself for the 
mvoluntary scnsation which murked her re 
tum from 2 world of visions to that of reid 
Ife Then Ldward Langton appeared coming 
out, as uf to meet her in the opin door 


CHAPIFR xr 


Epwarp crime out to meet her, and took 
her hand and crew st through his arm = He 
Ted her in tenderly, hold g that hand mm his, 
without 2 vestige of the reserve and restrunt 
w which they had been living of lite = Wint 
frod was greatly surprised Shc drew away 
her hand, half angty, halastonished |“ Why 
wt}us? ' she sud “Is it because it is 60 
carly that you forget 

“TL buc ase thie as no Idngcr any need 
of precaution, he ud very grively, pressing 
her mam clove to his side 

‘She gavel vt hin with an meapacity to 
onderstind, which would hive been inci 
dibk. did 4 not hippen go often vt the gay at 
ences of Lf * T dont know whit you mean 
nothing 15 cl mcd! she sud but yor 
Tvve not ccme to tlk of you an'm oT 
wud, how 1 my fither?” She asked the 

ucstion with scurculy a four Then oud 
denly keol al in te tee, flang bis say port 
fiom her ind fl w up tus without 9 word 

The dow of her fathers room wis close 1 

she rushed at it breathless Tt war hat 
opened wr 1 Mitile antersal, by ol Mo} ~- 
kin who burcd the entince “ou cint 
come in yet, Mis Winfred, not yet, he 
sare shakin, his} cul  Hopl ims was full of 
the solimn mnyportince and excttemert of 
one who his sul leas become m setor in + 
ore utesent He clo el the de or upon ler 
wate ended ar tithes she stov |, paving wit 
bhokly her tia sw mining, hur bent beat. 
mg Lhit door hid closed not only upon 
Tor father dead, but upon 2 completed chy let 
of her own hf. 

Edward had burned up sturs after her, 
mid was now close by to console her 
she would not give him her hand, which he 
sought She wilkeit before lium to the door 
of her own suttin, room, which stool wide 
open, Sith an ¢ uly glow of the newly nsen 
bun showin from the open windows = [hen 
she sat down and motioned him tot chur 
‘but not Lesule her A more woeful counte 
nance never Inmented the most beloved of 





“Tewrs as I tald you st would bo | We 
must be thankful thit no act of ours nov» 
tention oi our , quickcned the catistrophe 
He was im peifectly good spmits Last mbt 
hear Ily the tune 1 asnved all wa over 
Wantredl—— 

© Oh, do not touch me!” she sad = We 
decaved him we Ind to him! if not m wor | 
yet in deeds And now you are glad that he 
isduad” 

“ Not glad,” said the young mau 

“Not ,lad! md I? she cned wth uv 
exclamation of despar 

“Winnie, do not mike youre mor 
muserible than you need be you tre not 
glad And you will reproach your cf wo 
be wretched for many a day, without re on 
ZX deelue be ore Hewen without 101 op 
Winnie! All that you have done his been 
for bis sale = And there 19 nothine for 
which you cin july Lame sours if All 
that his lecn done hs beta see on 
your put’ Ho ocime to hor sid, nt 
put his am roun tha tocmole: 1 Bi 
us touch wry racic thin le eout) bow 
Sic put ont her hind ud qul l way 
He looked at lort raracment \ thuut y 
ing anything anitlon astcd, 11 a bth 
bittum 4, D> you mem t> oe — nt olf 
then Winnte Lecetelaandey lefah 
sil ? 

Oh Dart esd gi ag him ha 
hand, ‘dint wawonlolyeoa lua T 
crnnol tll you what Pan wn ciw 1 ted 
notnow Jole wstri caswhh te hyd 
and the mowent—th vay morent he 1 

m—— 

She i¢se up and begin to wdk bout the 
too 1 in a Lescrish maisery whic 615 1d ITE 
ibe jcrsoml des] ur than tie ret at velull 
for futher -mgry muserible ever becuse 
of the very sunse ofdchiverince wine 11 sin dead 
with the anguish he priniul sotery ow wr 
broken by the rash mto the igom of Mis 


But Farrell, her white locks all_dhsordere 1 about 


her pretty old head, stumbling over her lon, 
dressing gown, and thowmg husclf with 
tews and crresses upon Wintheds shoulder 
‘Oh, my dating, your der father! Oh 
my child ccine to me wd Jet me comfort 
you! shesu! Ldwad Langton withdrew 
without a word  ihere were a thousand 
wiys mm which he could serve Winifred 
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without insisting upon the office of consoler, 
which indeed be sue up with + pang yet 
herow aly Amin when be tithes a sur 
fice, perhaps dows no mv colinly, more 
stently tha awonmn He made no stind 
for Ins mubts, Lut cue up without 2 word 
and Went turin to the extend matters which 
ere was no one but he to minim = Mr. 
Chester had dhe 1 ty iy young physicrin bid 
Known he woukl do He bid fugottn the 
rules of life which had been resenbe | to 
him im his tar nyh and satisfeuon on the 
previous moht He hid saad to himself 
“Soul, tale thine csc, and the ertiatrophe 
had been as prompt vy that of the partbh 
The alarmed an statthd honschol 1 ts al 
up and wbout by this Gime the mds huckile f 
i rv comer dina sing the cic idful event 
and compinng nots now ii wis ovr Sto 
therr resp ctive apprehensions and judgment 
of misters looks Lhe men win bred bout, 
somtimes ] avg 1 fittal attuntion to thu 
cidmary work bit ost fe yiently going up 
und down tu Lo scuit Ma Hopkmns wanted 
anythin, on af somethin, new to report could: 
be Sieancd amwhere Dh Panaton took 
commant cf the nia TL with: anstant 
uithouty, wikenm =f ot new mMuest 
an the bust ms of tle bith ct, rerawl Me 
w the new master, they all felt sinc with 
vidos t> oppene ans tue to coneiuate 
Te cntoit t) rims eth is hot swe 
pluisme ta th DP <4 Countess and the 
other expected on and he summenc lL 
Mr Bitu tw whow the eftical inth 
nity, un ler wh se cnectons all snp couite 
sty shidto be talen Tu far,ton hud no 
uki of Wine wt om in 1 yuck to bt own 
wghts my mae than hh hid any mse of 
ult mre, ct to the dul sain, gut of cone 
Suerition tr wud ne hel tempotusily 
ined thm Heha n det tee sien 
dee tap tescive Mer Clesters heath ww thie, 
Tut now that di lite was scr ssathe at any 
blame to any on, be dub nt deny that th 
rehet wis Get Me cyem ts Wantire |, 
whose scnst ony cf ullicmotwh sure 0 
poignrnt, the mit vis ant movicdl while at 
was relied by 15 nc of deliverance, too 
When she came 1] Le to herself she in 
sisted that fier brothers should be telegraphed 
for stanly Amis was Lt ore Mr bibing 
tons army u, nd it ty pos able that I daurd 
would have objected lad he been abl to do 
so He was not entucly where conaderuion 
of bis own interes s, tnd he hid beluved 
that Mr Chester from hw point of view had 
not behaved unwistly, nor even perhaps un- 
kundly m sendimg hus sons away That 
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Wanured sloukd rl aque alt the adv 
tages which Jar fithas pill bad ascend 
cost him puhips tying Te would not hive 
becn unplea mt tof lwird Lington to nad 
himself mast of 1c Hoy Te knew he woutt 
hie flied the post Teter thin either of the 
two tnous tess unl unintelligent younz wen 
whoa theu futher hmselt hed sunt off, wd 
who pol thly would sell at befor. the year 
wis out. Lor is o#n put he sh al! have 
Iiked to comy rommse, to give C7 cach of than 
2 suihuient compension iil he p the oy 
tate, and replree m Le floe Ux oll mune 
thit hid been ssectate | with at 49 lon 
That he should have had this dazelur, p sot 
fahty befote him and yet have obcyed her 
wishes amd sent off the co 1k cam, said 
muh Ot Liwuds selédeot fe knew 
thit MrT tbin.ton when hy cue would 
prol ally have objecte L strony t> such 1 
procadin, intsath reign Lhe doctor 
aw Ubthe ean croft whe tale into the 
hide town to Cury out Wintr dy costae 
tions Fhe two Dr thers woul) hunny hone 
crch with the cansition diet lic wis the 
heir, mborye ud diseppomtacot would 
fol ® Nec theless tt comed to dun chu 
the vor chyeuens thite an he awa mind 
ply ddave all chem a toc uay ut Win 
hdswehc dle wi t disinterested a 
she wis Heed rot feel any ty > fection 
fo bea Incther Te housnt thers inch 
more supp alk, ut the ote rte of the 
work thin} had ever found them new 
And there wore fev dings be woul dno hive 
don nih nour to scared co Altos 
vaumen oh weves made stat ae meee sity, 
thuhe }  leowtloutl ivarordeby 
whit kw xd thiywe ho gat in the 
meter wh ther be cnurely y proved or 
not Altarmu s when they worm 1 ind 
wife Kom bt have van re ant ontitise word 
teow Methaiphe dnt ly teG oy 
ind tom, but thio the bard a, Uietaaan y 
should be yrows hd for Uno tetun, int 
havin dove oweot biel 1 oun wita t mind 
of snsicty, th sense of dcliverunce uf, 
whieh! s de rt hal been dell cioudt y over 
with this a Tignacturn of the complicuvions 
and cml urassurents of hte 

Mr Libing on dud not atnve til next 
day inl te Jooked vay grave whon he 
heard what hit been d ne“ Of whit use 
rit? he sud, ¢ the poor young fellows will 
fini th m clyc out of at alto,cther  ihey 
will come thimking that the inhortance 1 
thars, and th ris not a penny for them 
‘Why did not you wait ull I came? * 

F should have picierred to do so,’ sud 
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Jangton, “but at such a moment Miss 
Chesters wish wis above all 

Ms Chesters wish?” sud the lawyer 
‘with a cloubtiul glance“ Perhips you tink 
Muss Chester can do what she pk.ascs ? Poor 
thing, tt 1s very nitiaal she shonld wish to 
do something for her brothers, But what of 
he wete making 2 nusteke? 

“Hf you mean that after all the moncy ts 
not to be hurs— sud J angton with a slight 
lange ¢f colour 

© Bulore we 40 futher 1 ought to know-— 
perhays ber fathers detth has brought about 
some chinge—Lctwern her and you * 

“No chuge it Ul We were pledge T to 
cach ofl (1 two yer» 1G0 without iny 0] po 
wion fombin Lcunot sty that be ever 
gave hs fortnal consent 

“Bit t we alt biokcn of T heud w 
much fom hin Ly mutual consent 

“ft we omever broken off ~1 saw whit 
wis coming, ind Ticnuncd parcetly quiet 
vn the sul sect, uid adviscd Miss Clicster to 
do the sime ' 

int md he wits then m'? the lawyer 
std 

This browht the colom to Langton s fue 

fam not woe th ¢ there was any taking 
mon the ca knew that agitation ws 
alingeron for him it was better for us to 
wat tots 1c thin to hive the slfacproich 
Mawuls his wis all truc, yet it was 
tnbure mg toss 

Tee, out Ma Tabin.ton , “a wonng 

ame doc nt ways req mimcad self to the 

foku on, Dr ingt Ut amght hase 
Tasted for yeas! 

“1 did not dunk) sud Langton hastly, 
‘that it could Inive lasted for weeks Lie, 
as lise {longer than 1 expected ? 

An] you wate there at one sit of hin 
and br cliugiter it the other, wulingy = 1 
think Ud sither not have my danhter en 
taged to 1 doctor, emmy no distespect to 


«It sounds ble somethmg more than die 
respect oud Tinton with oltence  ¢ It 
you thnk [did not do my duty by my 
prtignt—— 

“Oh no, Tdont think thit, but I think 
you will be disappomted D1 Langton 1 
alon’t quite sce why you have sent for the 
boys, If the onc wt» for your interest, the 
other was dleid aunst it It 3 disagiee 
able business altogether 1f they were to 
sect up aka against you of undue flu 


ence—’ 
“T think, 'said Langton, “ that this 1s not 
a subject lo be discussed between us You 
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know very well that my influence with Mr 
Chester was——" 

“ About the sume ay every other mans, 
and thit wis nothing at all,” sad the lawyer 
with a laugh It as unseemly to hugh in a 
house all draped and shrouded m mourning, 
and the sound scemcd to produce a little stir 
of horror in the silent place, all the more 
that Winifred came im at the momint, ws 
white 5 a spectre, in her black dress Her 
look of astonshed ieprowh made the lawyer 
an his turn «bane countenance 

“T beg ycur pardon, Miss Winfred T 
beg you 1 thousind pitdons Tt wis not 
any jest, J assure you it wis in very sober 
carnest My dew young lidy, I need not 
say how shocked { was and dishe s“d—-—" 

The suducn chan,e of wpect the gloom 
which cume over Mr. T ungtons checeful 
countantnc,, woulil have becn more comical 
thin mclainchcly to an unconcerned specta- 
tor, but Winificd wcecpted it without enti 
asin. She sard “ Did you know how ill he 
was?” with teas im her eyes 

“T—well, I cannot say thut I thought he 
was strong but rstr he Whe us 1s alway 
Unexpce ci To the must of hfe sand Mt, 
Bibagton solumuls Lut here he ¢ wght 
1 ng ton s eye ant was silence hear 
you have sent fir your Inathas 

“Oh, uw once!” Whit could I do cle? 
Tam sure #7 thit he woul) ha « washed me 
to doit 

Mr Bubington shook his head “I don’t 
think he would have wisle ta Miss Wint 
frol I dont think they woul 1 cire to come 
if they new the property 15 dl left awry from 
them * 








“Te sant at wr Ieft to me But what 
couki thit bi for? only to be ,iven back to 
them,’ sud Winhed with 1 fimt smile “My 
fither knew vey well whit I shoulddo = He 
will know now and I know thit he will ap 
prove, she sud with thit caltauion which 
the weaned body and excited soul attain to 
by tums, 1 hind of cestasy “Fyen, she 
ened, af he did not %«« whit was best in 
this hfe he will sce ita 

Mr Babingion looke t on with a blank 
countenince He did not icalise easily this 
instant conversion of the man he knuw so 
wal to bhersvicws He could not mdced 
concuive of Mr Chuster at all except m the 
most omdiniry human conditions, but he 
Anew that it was ught to speak and think in 
ad Caalicd manner of those whom detth had 
removed “ We will hope so,” he said, " but 
m the meantime, my dear young lady, you 
‘will find he has made it very diftcult for you, 
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as he had not then attuned to these enlight ness She bid shed those few natural tews, 
ened vw. Coulint you send another shih we vil thit in miny crises the best 
telegram? Theyre cxpinsive, but m the purents hive to look for ane though moved 
‘urcumstances— — 1s times with 1 compuncton ¢ yudlly nitural 

“We have mde up our minds sud w1syet prepucd to dry them and go on to the 
Winifed with a ccrtun solemnity ‘ do you sunshine thrt wuld her and un setting of 
Know whit we hii to do, Mr Bubington? all amngs ri,ht which hil seemed to her the 
We had to deccse hum, to pretend thit I chef object m hf But when she saw this 
would dow he wehul Oh Ldwal ¥! tcat batner standing np batore her, and knew 
cinnot bear to think of we E never sud at] tl it her brothers wer both on thor wy 
m so many words Idul not carctly tell a] homng re wt things to be met on then urivit 
he ‘but TE let him supj ose— I won ler—do | only by this mpossiinlity her he wt fed her 
you think he heus whit fi? euely he thogether She lad ne course ta meet the 
Anows ant here worn out a she wis the |situition She felt all, worn out by the age 
tears which hid been so near her eyes burst titions of the previous pono! and Uke blink 
forth despur of this md for vtime tune Law 

Tangton brought her 1 chur and nde bom the Iqht and woul! not be comforted 
her sit down and soothe {her Lut las tice Upon 2 Ind Tinton 1 very different 
was blink like that of the liwyer who was eficct was produccd while Wanifte ts heart 
altogether taken al ick by this” udden spo Sink an hur bosom ls 10% wath 2 boundless 


tualising of his ok] fru nd estulaavon int hope What he saw before 
“T dire sy it wil il come mht, Mr 1 in wis somethin, so entcly unhoped tor, 
Tubington su so unthoupht of that i 9 ts no wonder if it 
turned his heart, as the vulyur sty Mr 

CAB ECR) NUE Chester, who had x que) the propaty of 


Mar Batic son remune in the house cr his mes tors in thar monicnt of necd, un 
at Keist returned to it censtantls passing 1 chteously w he belused treding upon the 
most of his time there tll the funerel was necessitics secme | to him now, with ul the 
over, iter which he reed the wilt to the forec of a dead hind, to Unust compensition 
Hitt ccmpany consist, only of Wi thel, npon him It wis not to Winified but to 
Edward wnt Mis Liercll who r muned in iim that the fortune seemed to be geen 
the house Tt wiv a wll which excited much That this was the reverse of the test itor a in 
agitation and di tress and awoke very dif tention that he had nc int somethin, totally 
fercnt scntiments in the minis f{ the two dificrent, dul not wect 1} aingtons mind = It 
who were chiefly conccrmd = Wainired re juve him even 1n 2 tdition Uren satistiction 
ceived ats sty ulations Tike 59 many blows, 1 the jewels of ,old and of silver bouowed 
while in the mand of her lover they rustd 1 fiom his F,yptimm master might | we satis 
sort of involuntiry elation in amitien and fie the mind of 4 fierce Fibrew, defrauded 
ergciness of which he had not been Iutherta fora Ifetime of the recep cus of hus toil 
sensible = fhe condition under whch Wins [he rniliomimes plunder te gun which 
fred anhenited her fithers fortune #15 tht hid becn eatircied fiom the sweat of other 
she was not 1o divise or shire it with ber mcn wis to return into the hands of one of 
brothers that Mr Chester hail meint toad! the families at lost ¢f which he lad taken 
many other Lon!s and duections which advantige Tor cney the revenges of time 
would have left her without any free lom of | were fully just antl sitstictory He went 
anchyvidual vction at Ul mittere | httle but} cbout his jan h wok wi visited hi poor 
thy one stip Pton hid been ayjeniel at’ y tuents with this cation in his mind, in 
once to the will and ws rot to be toided stinctisely mekin, notes ts to things which 
orijporad In ces she uttamp ed todivide he would haye dnc and my rovements mide, 
or shar. her inheritin ¢ or ib¢nate any part Mr ( hesicr, wh had the practical intercst 
of at she W125 to forlut the whole No lati of a nan whow first thou,Jit his always been. 
tude w1s alowed to hur n> power of com to mike moncy had, indecil, done a great 
Prommse J his information crushod Winifred s dead for the estite , bit he had spent nothing 
courage and spirits together It made the neithcr thought nor money, upon the condi 
gloom of the inoment tenfold darker, and tion of the yoor, for whom he cared much 
subdued in her the nsing tule of b& = That kss than for thar cath. langton s interests. 
de had begun to ric mvoluntanly even m were strongin the otherwiy He thonght of 
the fist week, while the windows wire still sanitary miracics to be performed, of disease 
shrouded and the house full of crape wd dark- to be catirpated, of wholesome lou cs and 
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wholesome faces m the little clusters of arrangement should stnke her as they did 
quman habitations that were dotted here and himsclf She had a natural chuging to her 
thae iound the ¢nclosure of the park brothers Shc declined to sce them in ther 
Difcrcat muds take that pleasures in dif uc hght It wis uinble to her to proft 
fercnt » 135 He was not dull to the delights by ther rum But Langton, though icknow 
of t wall preserved cover, but wii + more ledging all this, could not conceive the pos 
Lively ampih he antiapited a gind battac sibiliy that Winnie would actually resist his 
of sinclls ind msmas, ceanin of stigmaut gmdance ind follow her own conclustons 
pond», and destruction to tl tues ind She could nct do 2 She would do as he 
fevers shicl haunted the wrroun hnzcountry indierted, though it might cost her some 
Lus idea blended with tle mtense cubducd tears, and perliaps a strug,le with herscif, 
pie wsure of anticrpation with which he thought tears which | anton was fully in the mind to 
of the estate returmmg > the okl name, and icpay by such love ind cure when she wis 
Tinself to the house of his fathers there wis ins wife as would baowsh hem ctorward ill 
notlung | noble in the ciation thit filed hs teus from her eyes Like $0 many other 
tind Jerky, accor lin, to the scaument clever persons, he slut hi own m the mean 
oftommc 1 would hive been amor foty tne Tc wis aw re that the position in 
position 1 wl he endured tortures from thy which she wis pltced, the thought of the 
idea of ow ng thy cleviton toh» munige, futwe, ly at the bottom of her illness, ind 
oa oven hid be refused, at the cot of her even that antl de constant uridition tus 
Hoppe ind hy eo, to acceyt so much causcd wis wihdhawa or neulriad her 
drom dis wile, but Langton was of a robust imnd woukd not recover ils tun. At least 
Amd and not cisily aticcted by those pre be would hie Lecn Jully we of this hid 
jucice , which vfter wl ae not very respeettul his patient Leen any othcr than Wumfred She 
towonn Ie wowl] have marnicad Wimiied was saffuins no doubt, he allowed, but Ly 
wath noth Why shonld he with aw from nd by she would ,ct over ot, the disturbmg 
Wavhes lebad much? Sofi ay ths went mflucnce would woul stsclt out, and all would 
Ine wee) ted th poodfortune whichshe cumed be well 
abyut (> bea, him withuut 4 question, with = And in the ment ing there were moments 
y atsfction which filet ia whoh bemg of swectness for bothyin te io qival that 
Yedloc had not laen the better ol the Che tay followed As Wunshed accovacd slowly, 
Intherte butt sheul t be the better for him the subduing influcaee of bodily werkness 
Aud ot thae came aver tin i iitde chill hushed her cues Lurthe momcut she could 
acewstonuly when bh thou bt cf ale two do nothing, ant, amas uy ty she wis, IC Wo 
Malpks pi dy dl whom te de pr ed, ecu, .$0 Soothing to have the company und sym 
ver the set cach from bis d ttre te quarter |p athy anil cure cf ba loves, that she, t00, 
{ull of be pos which ware never tobe teal qd" justia aside al disturbing, anflucnces, and 
Luiton fund itp ble Oya h them wide almost succeeded wie he wis with ha. an 
amt of la mmd 1 ats alwys possible to forgetting In tnctively she was rw ue that 
prt sd inceplerstnt ubject Somebmes on this pont his mind md bors would 
there would ¢ me over hunt chill loss mo not bem wecond — on evciy other point 
mentiry when te thea ht that Wombed they were one, ind she listened wy the sug: 
might hol] by ber deer ton on thts subycet yestions le made ws to unpoveients and 
tossed Lis tard bat she ma vrs cath, utes tons with that sensation of phe wure 
vety Ctoily rflucneed notthe sort of woman umtiible which wists im a womans mind 
ty cottt de ct She had yield.d to him m= wacn the min whom she loves shows humsel€ 
nap atte had tha evan when th course at his best He hid too much discretion 
ol conducl he 1ceonumended bad buen odious ind good fucing to do more than sugzust 
toher That she shoul base fett s> strongly these beneficial chanics, and above all be 
‘on the sul pet had emed some what mdicu never betrayed the cliuon in his own views 
fous to han at the ting, but notwithstindimg and intention in his own mind to carry them 
she had yrekled to bts better yument and out himiseli, Bit trom her sola, o1 from the 
had followed the ducctions he bad gnen her turace, whore presently slic 8 1s able to wih 
Abd there dil not secin any reson to buleve with che support of bis um, Winiired bis 
that dhe dould nol do the same wan. She tuned to Lis dcscaption of all that could be 
wan of avery tender nitur, pour Winn! She done, ind lovked at the hit sketch he 
Could not bear to hut my one twas notte would mike of improved heusts, and new 
be capected, probably 11 w2s not even to be ways of cficctual succour to th. poor, with a 
dusmed, that the rcal sdvantyes of this pleasuie which was more near what we may 
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suppor ic be anzele sat fiction thin ny 4 shot into the calm atmosphere, sending 
other orewth Who he went wy acl at vibrons evcaywhere Tn the fit moment 
would come over the 't ‘Serpe She wkd fit fell the a dewth blow to Wanilicd, surcrng 
say to reac that Genge would be litte hier hf in two, cutting her off fiom all the 
Dhely to eur out theo plans, ant tun! pist event ws pos bk trom Bdward and 
sith Uk ner pmmg wo dd be conseions that | his love “When hie ¢ rine in the evening she 
Ldwal way as ya unconvinced of hut! sud nothing until they wore done upon the 
determmiion on th oubyet But when! tere m the moouliht, thing tle ule 
he erme Lirk toler all that could posmbly , Stoll which bul become so dehghitul to her 
come ferscan them war by common in Jt wis the last time, peshaps that, free from 
stincine cord pu way, wn] there was a Ulanturuption, they would spend the tin 





happmess im tia e days of wan 

The the j ahete heppe as which softens the 
thing « t of be | Miss Barrll, who wis 
mor din ¢ser lke t mother to the poor 
autvtod al so much mcd of her, looked 
aamwu? yt motier so often docs, with 
almost wm inuch by pine > us the chiel wtors: 
nthat lovers meetin to bdwurds comoz 
Teery cocntug, when hr work ww over 
the two Trudies woul! tn for bis quick 
tp orth sound of hn hors’ hols over 
the fullun | ves aa the venue He erme 
ny bri on, the fiesh tr wrth him, and the 
Hovemunt nd tect if wethen h news as 
vs tole satan thitrmalquict, with stories 


aAbohe dp ttient und all the humours 
Withee muy ate, Ho wre omethms to 
pela vy low and male the low hours 


Ob Worn wa Ihre is per 
hipsroti ne heninde th soswect This 
shal th chum o nati {> women, and 
Hutie watt there ts a debe wy, t posste 
Uality of 21634763, 1 eoluntuy int s,on 
Cutout Gm tate come which 
nakcs Leseminnedel Pt il Inthe r1oons 
nghtesasue vuien they fon hive t moon 
ty resple cle t over all the coaitr, and 
Winite Lv wl cnou,h for the exertion, 
the two w UE ty on t gethay, leaving the 
atte ol lst ctator of cucir happiness ikmost 
mote nay] thm they nt ¢ tranquillity of 
her aye to y cpite tre tes for them, or 
with Hopkin» assotmice f iscn with 
little contemptuons toleriton of her inter- 
fertnice) the Cup? whch J in,ton Ind the 
Lad taste to preter to ter 
Lhts lasted forse eral we hs, cxcn months, 
and it was not il Gctobur, when the woods 
were all risset and yellow, and a htile chill 
had com. mto the ‘ur, that the tranquillity 
was disturbe 1 bya telcgy am which announced 
theatr alof fom It was dated from Ply 
mouth, id cven sm the corte sk de 
manded Ly the telegraph there wis a ning of 
satisfaction and trun, to Wanitre 1s sen 
tuve car. She trembled a> she retd—‘ Snull 
lose no hme, cxpcet me by carlest tran to 
morrow” Tinsantimation came tingling hhe 


qquilerening so Skew hed th out for some 
tume Ieaning upon him, letting him truth to 
her answorng ttl or nothing Lhon sud- 
donk, in the midst of somethmg he wis 
stying, without sequent, or reason, she sil 

ply Kedwatd, Elise had vVtelegram 
from lon 

Ele started unl stopped short with v quick 
«sclunzuon, “ Lion Lom | 

Alcws coming tomorow, Winfred sud 
und then there fell a silence over them, over 
the ur, in which the sary baht secuicd to be 
2 ected by the shock. She felt at an the amt 
which supported her an the vere which re 
ponded with a udden cmotion in at, and, 
an the silune. which eo iid, which nether of 
them seemed able to break 

“View, sud Fdeud att, “that at will 
De very aaitatins and shstressing for you, my 
dubtg I wash E could do it tor you 
wish F could putst alt tll you were honger.”” 

She shool here ut “Tinnst don inyoelfy” 
ae sud, “noteven you We liv been very 
quel for idm time amd apg * 

We hall behayy tll L hope "he sud, 

“happier, nec the tines con a when we 
vie alm tys to be tosether, Wine” 
She did mot make my te, ly at first, but 
ren sud dreary, “Edomt teed sd 1 could 
see nything Fevond tompht Lite will go 
fon iran, F sn pose Tit between this and 
that there scm) to me is an the parable, a 
gulf fixcd -- 

* Not one thet crnmot bi passed over,” he 
ond 

Bat he cad not ash her what she mewt to 
say to her brother, nor hed she ever told 
dun Puliaps he tok it for grinted that only 
one thiyg could be sacl, ind thit to Le told 
what their father» wall w a5, would be enough 
fs the young men or perhips, for that was. 
eareely cacdiblc, he supposud that Mr, Bab- 
mt 1 woull be ciled upon to explain 
cveryding and the bunten thus taken off 
ler shoulders Only when she was Lidding 
him good mht ke ventured upon a word, 

“You must busband your strength,” he 
sid, “and not wear yourself out more than 
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you can help. Remember there » George 
to come." 

“I will have to say what there ta to say at 
once, Ldward. Oh, how could I keep them 
am suspense ?” 

“ But you must think a hitle, for my sake, 
of yourself, dcac,” 

he shook her head, and looked at him 
wistfully. “It 1s not I that have to be 
thought of, t 15 the boys that T havc to think 
of. Oh, poor boys! how am J to tell them ?” 
she ened. 

And he went away with no farther expla- 
nation, Le could not ask mn so many 
What do you mtend to say tothem? And 
yet he bad made up Ins mind so completely 
what ought to be sad, He sad to himself 
ss he went down the avenue that he had been 
a fool, that it was false delicacy on bis part 
not to have had a full explaination of her m- 
tentions, But on the other hand how could 
he suggest a mode of action to her? There 
was but one way—they must understand 
ist she could not sacnfice hersclf for ther 

8. 


CHAPTFR XIII, 


Wintraip scarcely slept all that might 
She had enough to think of. Her cntire life 
hung in the balance. And, indeed, that was 
not all, for there remamed the doubtful pos 
tilihty that she might depnve herself of 
everything without doing any good by her 
sacrifice. The necessity to be falsely truc 
seemed, once having becn taken up, to pur- 
sue her everywhere Unless she could find 
some way of accomplishing 1t decuatfully, and 
frustraung her father’s will, while she secmed 
to be crecuting it, she would be incapable of 
doing anything for her brothers, and would 
either be compulied to accept an unjust 
advantage over them, or give up everything 
in her own favour without advantaging them 
She lay still in the darkness and thought and 
thought over this great problem, but came 
no neater to any solution. And she was. 
separated even fiom ha usual counsellors in 
thi great enier,ency. Jn respect to J dward, 
she chvined lus wishes with a ping un 
spoahable, yet cacused hua to hersuf with a 
hundred tcnder pologies. It was not that 
he was capable ol wronging any one, but he 
felt—who coukl help feclng st?—that all 
would go better in hrs hands. She, too, felt 
at. She said to herself, 1t would be beticr for 
Bedloe, better for the copie, that he, through 
her, should zag, instcad of George or ‘Lom, 
who, if they did well at all, would do well for 
themselves only, and who, up to this ume, 
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«sen in that had failed. To give it over to 
two bad or indifferent master, careless of 
everything, save what tt produced; or to place 
at under the care ot a wise and thoughtful 
master, who would consider the true advan- 
tage of all concemed ; who, she asked herself, 
could hesitate as to which was best? But, 
though it would be best, t would be founded 
on wrong, and would be impossible, Impos- 
sible ' that was the only word She was in no 
position to abolish the ordinary laws of nature, 
and act upon her own judgment of what 
was best. It was impostble, whatever good 


words, might result from st, that she should build ber 


‘own happiness upon the ruin of her brothers. 
sven Miss Farrell did not take the same view 
of the subject. She had wept over the de- 
thronement of the brothers, but she could not 
conscnt to Wanilred’s renunciation of all 
things for their sake. “You can always 
make it up to them,” she had said, retterat- 
ing the words, without explaining ‘how this 
was to be done, How was it to be done? 
Wimied tned very hard through all to re 
spect her father. She tned to tink that he 
had only exposed her to a severe trial to 
prove her strength, dhe thought that now 
‘at Teast, even af never befoic, he must be 
enlightened, he must watch her with those 
““arger, other eyes than ours,” with which 
natural piety endows all who have passed 
away, whether bid or good. Kyven if be had. 
not mtended well at the time he must hnow 
Detter now. But how was she to dot? How 
succeed in thwarting yet obeymg him? The 
pioblent was beyond her powers, and the 
hours would not slop to grve her time to 
consider it, ‘They floned on, slon, yet fol- 
lowing each other an a ceaseless current, and 
the morning broke, which was to bring her 

ties fo sume sort of issue, though 
what she did not know. 

Jom arnved by the early moming train. 
He also had not slept much in the mght, 
and his eyes were red, and his face pale, 
Tic was tremulous with excitument, not un- 
nnogld with ansiety, but an aur of trumph 
vc! all, and elition scarcely controlled, gave 
a curtain wildness to his aspect, almost like 
intoxxation It was an intowication of the 
‘spat, however, and not anything else, though 
48 he leapt out of the dog cart and made a 
rush up the steps, Winifted, standing there 
to meet him, almost shrank from the carcless 
embitnce be gave hei, “ Well, Win, and so 
hac we ate biek agum," he said. He had 
nO great reason, perhaps, to be touched by 
bis father’s death. It brought him bach from 
‘unnithng work, it gave him back (he thought} 
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the wealth and luxury which he loved, st 
restored him to ail that had been taken from. 
him, Why should he he sory? And set 
at the moment of retmming to his father's 
house 1t seemed to his sister that some natural 
thought of the father, who had not always 
been harsh, should have touched his heart. 
But ‘Tom did not show any consciousness of 
what nature and good fecling uquired, which 
was after all, as Winired reflected nevt 
moment, beiter, perhaps, as being more true 
than any pretence at fictitious feclng. He 
gave nods of acknowledgment, nif borsterous, 

alf condescenting, to the survants as he 
passed through the hall to the druing 100m, 
which stood open, with the table prepared 
for breakfast, He laughed at the sight, and 
pointed to hus sivter, “Jt was supper you 
had wasting for me the fst tune I was here,” 
he said with a laugh, ancl went in belore her, 
and thew himself down in the large easy chair, 
whtch was the seat Mr Chester hid always 
occupied. Probably ‘lom forgot, and mewt 
nothing, but old Hopkins hastened to thrust 
another close to the tulle, sndicating xt with 
a wave of his hand 

“Here, sir, this 1s your place, sir,” the old 
butler said. 

“T am very comfortable where Lam,” cried 
Tom, “That's enough, Hopkins , bring the 
breakfast.” Hopkins evplamed to the other 
servants when he leit the room that Mr. 
‘lom was exertul ‘And ng wonder, com- 
sidenng all that » happened,” he sand. 

“ Well,” repeated Lom, when he and his 
sister were lett alone, “50 here we ate ay un. 
You thought it was for good when I went 
away, Winme."” 

“1 thought it would be—for alonger time, 
Tom.” 

“You thought it was for good, but you 
might have known better. The poor old 
governor thought better of it at the last?” 

“¢ don’t think that he changcd—lus 
opmion,” Winifred said, hesitutang, dfraul to 
carry on the deception, afiud to undeceve 
him, tired and cxcited as he was 

“Well,” said ‘Lom, adddtcssing Imnself to 
the good things ou the breakfast table, 
“whatever hie opintun was st don’t maticr 
much now, for here I am, at all events, and 
that homable episode of New Aaland over. 
It didn’t last very long, thank Heaven '” 

Tt was, perhaps, only because the conver- 
sation was so dillicult that she aaked hun 
then suddenly whether, perhaps, on the way 
he had seen anythmg of Gcorge. 

“Of George?” Tom put down his knife 
and fork and stared at her. “ How, in the 
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name of Heaven, could I see anything of 
Gs on ms way home?” 

“T—ton't know, Tom. I am not clei 
about the geozraphy. I thought perhaps you 
mught have come by the same ship. 

“By the same ship?” It was only by 
degrees that he took im what she meant 
Then he thrust back his chau from the table 
and_evclamed, “What! ay George coming 
too?" ma tone full of chygust and dismay. 

“{ sent for him at the same tame," she 
rephed, in spite of herseli, in a tone of apo- 
logy...“ How could F leave him out?” 

“ You sent for kam?” sad Dom with eve 
dent ref © Then I think you did a very 
silly thing, Wine, Why should he come 
Tere, such an ¢apensive yournc y, stopping bis, 
work and evaything? Some one told me 
he was gutting on very well out there.” 

“T thought it indispensable that he should 
come back, that we shoutd all mect to arrange 
cvcrything,” 

“Jo arrange everything!” There was a 
sort of compassion ite simp iuence in ‘Tom's 
tone “1 suppose that 1s how women judge,” 
he said. “What can there be to artange ? 
You may be swe the governor hrd it all set 
down clear cnungh in black and white, And 
now you will have distubed the poor beg- 
gu's mind all for nothing : for he 1s sure to 
binkd upon st, and think there's something: 
for lum, I hope, at last, you aade that 
pont clear.” 

“Tom, if you would, but Istin to met 
there is no point clear, I felt that J must 
see you both, and talk itall over, and that we 
roust decide among uy—" 

You lkea grat dew! upon you, Winnie,” 
sud tom.“ Yen have got spoilt, 1 think, 
What ts there to decide about? ‘Lhe thing 
that veaes me 1s for Geoige’s own sake. ‘That 
you anght hhe to see hin, and give hin o 
Intl holiday, that’s no harm ; and I suppose 
you incan to make it up to hun out of your 
own lide money, though I should think 
Langton would have 4 word to say on that 
subject. But how do you know what ridi- 
culous ideas you may put into the poor beg: 
at's head? He my think that the governor 
has altered his will agua. He ts sure to 
think sonxthmg that’s absurd. If a's not 
too late at would Le charity to telegraph 
again and tall him it was not worth fits 
while,” 





“Tom,” suid Winhed, faltering, “be is our 
brother, and fie us the eldest. Whatever my 
father’s will was, do you think it would be 
might to leave hun out?” 2 

“Qh! that is whet you are after!” said 
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lum “Lo work upon me, and get me to 
¢y something for bim' You may as wc] 
roilerstina once for all that Pll be no party 

ychinu,: the governors will—I'tl not have. 
dim duaked oor old gentleman! in his 
gi’ 

Tie had nxn up from the table full of 
aroy deasion pushing hrs chair away, while 
Wired sat wetk ind hel less, more be 
wildacd at every wead, 2 sing at Jum, not 
Towing how to reply 

Hews amin el rert sense, wis the 
fovemor, sul Jom “He was a better utc 
of chuvter thin either you or Flo be 
sure he nude 2 little mistake that tune about 
wc, | tithasnt done me wy harm, and I 
wouldnt be the onc to bring it ap rgunst 
Tun And Ill be 10 party to changing his 
vi) Hyon bring George here 11 1s upon 
yar own responsibility — Ic nec not look 
for mnything fom me * 

“fom, 1 dont ask anythine from you, 
dnt don’t you think—ob ' 1s not your hewt 

ater now thit you ] now what it 15 to suitor 
nilship yourself? 

“Dhits all scutimentd nonsensc,* sud 
Tom hi ily He went to the tucplace nd 
word cd humstlf, for thar 15 ae ays 2 cortun 

{oll an excitement Phen fe retmneil to 
the table to timsh lus breakfist Te hid 1 
feverish ypyctite, and the mei served to 
‘ecp im cheek the f1e of aycetation and 
cothssness in his wos Alter if + nunutes 

lunee he Jooked up with a bute ul question 

Drbinton hi, becn sent for b> mect me, F 
supp se?! 

11c1 ¢onung on Mon fay We di] not 
shmk you could “uiie before Monday, an] 
4emige porlips by thit time—— 

Alwyys Googe!" he ud with an ngry 
hugh 

“Always both of you, Iom We ut only 
thise tn the world, and to whom «in 1 turn 
but to my brothers to adie me? Oh! 
Vien a htt! 1 want you to know every 


thing, to yurlge cverythin,, md then to tall prise 


me— 

Te w1s naturil enough, perhips, that Tom 
sbould think of hat pulsondcencems. 
Tace,’he ud, “jou and Tangton dont hit 
at off, Winn? That's 2 diflercnt quistion 
Well, he 18 not much of t mitch for you No 
doubt you coukd do much better for yourseli, 
but that’s not cnon.h toc 1 Gror.e for, om 
the antrpodes — LIL advi ¢ yor to the Just of 
my abihty Jf you mean to trust for advice 
to George —” 

“Te is not abort myself,” sud Winited © 
“Ob! Tom, how am 1 to tell you® I can- 
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not find the words—my father—oh ' hsten to 
me for a little—don’t go away!” 

* If you say anything—to make me thunk 
badiv of the governor, I will never foig ve 
you, Winnie!" he said’ His face grew pile 
and then almost black with gloom and ox 
cucment “Ive been travelling all might,” 
he added “I want a bith, and to make 
myself comfortable. It's too soon to begin 
bout your busmess. Where have you put 
inc? In the old room, I suppose ?* 

“All your things have been put there,’ ru- 
phed Winfred [it was a relic! 40 escape from 
the eaplanation, and yet a disappointment, 
‘He turncd awry without Iooking at her. 

“Oh, all n,ht! there 1s plenty of me to 
change when f have made up my aund which 
T hhe best,” he sad 
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GroncE arnved by the next mul He did 
not travel all ni,bt, but came in the evemny, 
dnving up the avenue witha good deal of 
noise ind commotion, with two flys from the 
stuon euning him and the two chil hen 
ind the luggi,e they brought, in addition to 
the biougham which dad bien sent out uf 
acspuct to the lady She occupied at by ber 
self, for at was a sinall curiage ind she wis 
a large woman, md thus was the first to 
unve, stumbling out with 2 fu,¢ cage in 
her hand contuning 1 pur of unhappy birds 
sath droopin, feathers an [ mtancholy he atts 
‘She would not allow any one to take them 
hom her hand bat stumbled wp the s eps with 
them, ani thrust thom ay on Winnie, who had 
come out to the doct to reccive her brother, 
but who did not it fst realise who this was 
“Heretic em? su E Mns George , « they 1 
for you, and they've bicn that troublesome t 
Ase done nothing but look alter them ail 
the voyage I suppo ¢ you're Winnie she 
added, pis ing with t momentary doubt 

“T hope you are not very tua,’ Wintlred 
said with that imbucility which extreme sur 
and confusion gives She tooh the 
c1ge, which was heavy, and set ut on a table 

‘And George—white 1s Goorge?’ she 
sant 

Oh, George 1 coming fast enough, hes 
an the first fly with the childrer But you 
don't look at what Ixc braught sou. Lhe) 'te 
the true love birds, the prettiest things in the 
world I brought thum all the way myst. 
I trusted dem to nobody George said you 
would think 1 deal of them" 

“go I shall—when 1 have time to think. 
Ie was very hind,” said Winme. Oh, 
George!” ‘She ran down to meet him as 
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he sterpeo out with a child in lus um 
George +45 not fat, like hts wife, but careword 
ind sire * How do you do, Winn? he 
Sud, thing her outst tchud bra! 
jou nund ting tle bibs all IT yet George, 
and the things out of the th >? 

‘The Lab W184 fit baby and] ke his an other 
He ,wed at herwith a phe to apect mi 
cud not ety Lhure was wo mean, hs haus 
wm the sttuation which Wintred fnntls pu 
cuned, though arerything was so enous 
(corge wis vot like the fontelost La other of 
son ince Et had shiken hands with her 
aot be Duel parted trom her yesterday He 
scarcely Cast Tahince at the horse to which 
he wt> commyg back but turned quickh (> 
the fy and [ft f out first ott fatboy f 
thre, thon mac T fer pure) with 1 bgbtls 
anvtous but qu busmess like deme mout 

The mud ind the bores can 0 Jound 
> the other door, hud, puny sanous 
Werte nto cer Ctl Psa Lean 
Tov tase thitos to be brow ht upstire 
Winn e? Now Georie,e¢ me along Theres 
mimm wutny He dil not olter lo the 
the taly which wis as mous wor At upon 
Wan 1y shht houl 1 but looked with 1 

rtum jtwe tthe tron tt his progeny 

Hes pute toot with yeu he sad with 
pleased unpre Toe wy not ta the 
vet ot Ins return home dat ff ck | Goon, 

ynuch look at 1 iby how ..0d he 1s 
with Winnie! 1 tol t 402 t1¢ chil ren wont) 
tabe te her clurec tly 

Wall, T supp 
shetl! Fook ty you met sal tl os 
“lu ve tahun tot t deat to 
Dimgin the birls to} tom she Pane 
gyen tom hudly 1 Jincc 

“Ttwisver kind sal Winme, * but tle 
Gulden ma coue tet Ebis as the way 
dont vou rmember Got? briny yur 
wit hee! 

T ont bulcve bo knw omy mame, or 
palap shes proud, wd went cul me by 
xt, George r” 

Winnie proud! Took how good F thy 1 
wah her! sud George 

Thuy discusacd Winured thos, withing 
on citner side of her, whik she tottend 
under the wot ht of the bz biby, from which 
neither cireamt of taeving her Winifred 
Tagan to tcel 1 nervous necessity to Laugh, 
which she coull not contest She dicw a 
char near thy ive tor her sisterm dew, and 
put down the 1,00 | humouted Leby, an whose 
contact there stamed somthing consolrtory, 
though he wis very hewy,on the rug © 1 
should hke to gnve the other one a kiss,” she 
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sud— ts he George too?—before I give 
you Some tut 

Yes Po soult the my tea” sud Mie 
fm realy ta at ater that long 
poarney Hse you sean uta Liza and the 
Denes, Guote? Were lal aod pasige 
upon the whale but lsh ull never make a 
ood sailor if T ware to make the voysze 
every year Some people cin never bet 
over it” Dont yon thin) Miss Winnie, thet 
sou could tell that old catkmin to bing 
the birds in here? 

Is stold Hopkins? sud Geo, How 
do yon Mophins? Uhue is a ctge with 
yon 

Vhom fue you well, it? sud the old 
butler “Zin glad wy Ive hyed to sec yon 
come home And than two littl gentle 
gun si, they te the fret hale grandsons ? 
md wouldal master have been ple wed to 
sce them rlophiny had bean wit y 
feeble cser since hy masters death, ind 

howe ] 2 proulnity to teas, which he had 
neve duced fo indnlge buior. 

Wall, 3 think he ampht have buon,’ sud 
Qaeorc with i dubious tone But his mind, 
wis not cpen to scpbiment. © They might 
have ct date Dread and butter, dont you 
think? it woul Int hurt them, mid o cap of 
ual 

Ne Gconge, said his wife, “it would 
pad then te.” 

Do you Gunk st would spoil thou tea? 
Voam sor Wiome would pot mind then 
fuivin, thar (a here with us, the fir t even 
my and chen Eliza nught put them te bed" 
Tl zi hits jot my thin,s to lovk to, sud 
Gere bests being put out t hitele 
wit) unew place, and all that houscfal of 
trymts shouldnt keep up half of them, 
when once we have settled down and su 
ow we ute gory to fit in” 

Some onc must put the chiklten to bed,” 

ud Grone with an undeus countenance 
hte Convcration wis camied on without 
any app uent consciousness of Winnie s jie 
nu who, what with pouring out tea and 
onking hind with the childien, did her 
Dest to apy the place of spectutor with 
hero nim, uncousaousness Here, however, 
she was suddenly called into the discussion 

Oh Winnie said lice brother, “no doubt 
you've ot t maul ot sume one who Knows a 
hitde alot children who could put them to 
lad" 

* Fie as in old coddle about the children,” 
sud ms wife, the children will take 20 
hann Elva must sce to ine first, af Li to 
come down to dinner as you'd wish me to. 
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But George 11 the greatest old coddle.” She 
ran into a little mpple of laughter as she 
spoke, which was fat and pleasint Her form 
was soft and round, and pretuly coloured, 
though her (catures, if she had ever pos 
sessed any, were much blunted and rounded 
tnto mdistinctncess A. sister ts, perhips, a 
Severe judge untler such circumstances ye! 
Winifred was rehcved and softencd by the 
new arnval She made haste to offer the 
services of her mud, or even her own, of 
need wore he house was turncd entirely 
upside down by this arrival Lhe two babes 
sent thrill of excitement through all the 
ferorle part of the houst, from Muss Farrell 
downwards ind old Hopkins was known to 
have wept in the pantry over the two htile 
grandsons, whom master would have becn 
80 proud to sec Winrfred alone felt her 
task grow heavier and hewnr Phe very 
mnocente and heipksaness of the party whom 
she had thus taken in hand, and whom, vcr 
all, she was hikcly to have so littl. power to 
help went to her heart She was not fitted 
to play the y art of Providence And certun 
looks exchanged between George and his 
wift, and a few chance words, made her 
heart sick = Lhey had pomted out to each 
other how this and that could be changed 
“The roomy in the wing would be b st for 
the nurserics,' Goorge had sad and There's 
yust the place for you to pa your violin,” 
1s wife had aad hey Jookcd about 
them with 1 perene and satisficd conscious 
ness (though George wis always anxious} 
that they wore tiking possession of their own 
house — Winitred felt as she came back mto 
the hall, where Mrs Geor,es presunt was 
sull standing the cyge with the two miserable 
birds, laying thar drooping heads together 
thit this «any heity w1s more hard to deat 
with than even Poms discontent and sullen 
anger She felt that she hid colkcted ele 
ments of muchief together with which she 
wis quite unable to dei and stood in the 
midst of them discouraged muscrable fecling, 
herself ch approved and unsupported Not 
even Lawird stood by hee — 1 dward, least 
al ul, whose wint of sym) athy she full to 
her soul, thou.h it had never been put into 
words And Muss Fanells attempts to mike 
ihe best wee almost worse than disipproval 
‘She was cntircly alone with those contending 
elements, and what wis she to do? - 
Jom had chosen to be absent when his! 
Diother arnved , he did not appear even at. 
dinner, to which Mrs Geon,e descended, to 
the surprise of the ladies, deched 1m smiles and 
man elaborate evenng dress, which (had they 
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but known) she had spent all the spire time 
‘on the voyage in preparing out of the one 
black silk which had been the pride of her 
heart She had shoulders and arms which 
‘were worth showing had they not been a trifl, 
toa fat, so white and rosy, so round and dim- 
pled “She mide a little apology to Winfred 
for the absence of crape “It was such a 
hurry," she sad, “to get away at once 
corge would not lose 2 day, and £ wouldn't 
Kt him go without me, and such things as 
that are not to be got ona ship,” she added 
with a laugh Mrs George's aspect, indeed, 
did not suggest crape or gloom in any way 

* No, I wouldnt let him cone without 
me,’ she continued while they sat at dinner 
‘Tcouldnt take the charge of the children 
without him to help mc, and then £ thought 
he myht be put upon if he cime to take 
possession aililone J didn’t Know that Miss 
Winnie was as mice as she 1, and would 
‘stand his fricnd 

“She 1s very nice, sad Miss Farrell, to 
whom this remirk was addressed, looking 
across the table at her pupil with eyes that 
ghstened, though there was laughter in them 
Ihe sight of this parr, and especially of th. 
wife with her innocence and good humour 
had becn very consoling to the old lady 
And she #15 taious to awaken in Winihed 
‘1 sense of the humour of the situation to 
rcheve her more serious thoughts 

“Bat then I bad never scen her,” sad 
Mrs George , “and its so natural to think 
your husband s sister will be nasty whea she 
thinks herself a cut above the like of you 
J thought she mught brew up a peck of 
troubles for George ind make things twice 
ws bud‘ 

“1 wih you wouldnt talk so much," her 
husband sud undcr hts breath 

* Why shouldnt I talk? Im only saying 
whats agreeable 1 am saying J never thought 
she would be so nice = J thought she nnght 
stand m Grorges nay 1 am sure it might 
make any one nasty thit was likely to mury 
and have children of her own, to see every 
thing going past her toa brother that had 
behicd hke George has done and taken his 
own way” 

ih mnocent conversation went on tli 
Womifred felt her part become more and more 
autolerable Lice paleness, her hesitating re 
phes, and anxtous air +t last caught George s 
attention though he bad little to spare for 
ius ster “Have you been all, Winnie?” 
he said abruptly, as he followed them into 
the drawing room when dinner "as over 

“Yes, George,” she put her band on his 
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arm tumdly , “and I am ill now with anwiety 
and trouble’ I hase somethmy tu sy to 
you” 

George wis always rowdy to tke inn 
He grew 1 little more depressed as hu look 1 
at her “Is it anything wbout the propurt, ? 
he sud 

“1 never thought t9 deceive you she 
ened, losmg command of herself” © ¥ ahd 
not know I thon,bt st would be ill simple 
George, oh af you wilt heir me to th: end! 
ind det us all consult together and ee whit 
will be best * 

Guorge did not make ber any reply He 
Tucked across at his wik, and suf “I told 
you there would be somethms with hps thit 
quivercd a little | Mrs George rot ap in 
stantly ind cum and stood best de bin all 
het full blown softr ss red fentny over w th 
qinck passion “Whats it? hive £ spoke 
too fist? [s thuc some schome tunst us 
alter ul?’ she cred 

“George, said Wintel, * yon know 1 
wm in no scheme zyamst you I nant to 
vt Jou your mahts but tt scams I cannot 
want you to know everything to help me’ 
to think Som will not hea me, be will not | 
believe me but you, George!’ . 

“ Jom!’ Gcore cid The news seemed 
o uncrpected thit diy astonshment ind 
dismay were undisgnsul 15 Tom here? 

* F sunt (or you both un the same day," 
sant Winutred, bowing her head ay al at wae 
confession of uit 

“Oh,' he saul, he did not show cveste 
ment in ats usual fori, he grew quieter au 1 
more subdued, stiniing in 1 soit of otey 
ansigmiicince agunst the flushed ful. so) 
Jus astomshed wife “If it Lom," he su, 
“you nught as well have let us stay where 
we weit He never held up a hnger for me 
when my father sunt me way You dif yout 
Dest, Winnie, oh, 1 im not unjust to you 
Wohritever at 13, 11's not your fault ut, Lom, 
af Lom hag got st! though 1 thought he had 
‘Been sent about his basiness tou ” 

“But, George, Georg! crud his wift, 
almost inatteulate with eagerness to spe th 
“George, youre the cklest son I want to 
know uf youre the cldest son, yes or nu? 
And after thit who, who has any nt? Im 
an my onn house and 11 stay. Its my own 
house, and nobody shall put me out,” she 
ened, with a hysterical Laugh, followed’ by a 
Durst of tears 

“Stop that," said George, with dull quiet, 
‘but authontatively I don't mean to siyit 
isn’t an awfal disappointment, Winnie, but if 
is Tom, why did you go and send for me?” 
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Winifred stood between the two, the wife 
sobbmg wildly buhind hier, her biother look 
img vt her ma sort of dull dkepar, and 
sieteid out her hinds to them with on 
appeal for which she coull fin] no words 
Nat at th ¢ moment the dour opcned harshly. 
and Tom came m, yyx ug it the end of 
the room, with t pile inl gloomy counte 
nancy, mide only morc gloomy by wine and 
tiuque, for he hid atin far und wildly, 
disiung rbout the country to eshaust his rage: 
witdisippomtment All thit ie had done 
hat bern to micwe both =— Oh, you hve 
ot here,” he end sath an anyy nod to hm 
brother “Tt 1s 1 mice home conning, unt 
t for you ind mu? Shake hands, we're in 
the same bot now, whiturcr ¥e once wWeTe 
And thee stind the uy plinter, the by po 
atte that bast cversthin J! ened the 
evcitad sam, inan, the (own thane fom Ins 
mouth And thaenpon a shiek behind from, 
Ais Gem,e which went though poor Wint 
treed The 4 Kove, Lor some minutes she 
hex ino moc 
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Wannarp bad never funted befor, in her 
Mf. and st mide i gre commation in the 
hone Hopkins, without a word to my one, 
sent off tor Dr J ington, vad Judf the maids 
an the house poured into the room ergerly to 
Aiclp, Ineng ing, w tter, Cru de ¢ ulogne, every> 
thing they could think of Mis George's 
hysteres fea before the duming sight, the 
msensility, ancl patlan, winch fol t moment 
she took for deuth, and with etry of homor 
und psty, und the tes ull tanding upon 
hor finshed cheeks, she flan, busclf on 
Lnecs on the @oor by Wan Inds aide Lhe 
two In others stood and looked on, furling 
sery uncomlortible, yraing with > buf guilty 
ajact upon the fallen ti ue Would any 
cone perhaps say thet twas ther fault? Phey 
stool nur cach otlir, though without exe 
chaning a wot], wLib th) sudden aruption 

womin pourcd 1 Winifred, however, 
sas not lon, of commg toha sents She 
woke to fund bosetl lying on the floor, to her 
great cstonishinent, im Lhe nuvlst of hitle 
crowd, und then struggled back ito call 
consciousness agun with a head that ached 
and throbbed, and somcthing singing in her 
cars She got to her fut with an effort and 
Deyged ther pardon faintly, “What has 
2" she said “lave 1 done any 

thing strange? what have I done?” 

You have only tunted,” sud Mus Far- 
relt, “that as all Miss Chester 18 betler 
now. She has no more need of you, you 
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may all go. Yes, my dear, you have fainted, 
that 1s all. Some gurls are always doing 1t; 
but it never happened to you before, and it 
ought to be a pruof to you, Winnie, that you 
are only mortal after all, and can’t do more 
than you can.” 

‘Winifred smiled ag best she could in the 
face of her old friend. “I did not hnow I 
could be so foolish,” she said, “but it is all 
over now. Wear Miss Farrcll, leave me 
with them. ‘There 15 something I must say.” 

“Qh, put it off till to morrow,” said Mrs. 
George’; “whether you've beca our encmy 
or not, you are only a bit of 2 girl, and rt 
can't hurt to wait tll tomorrow. I know 
whut nerves are myself, I've always becn a 
dreadful sufferer. A dead faint hke that, it 
18 very frightening to other people. Don't 
send the old lady away.” 

“Jam gomg to stay with you, Winme— 
unkss you will be advised by me, and by 
Mrs George, who has a kind heart, 1 am sure 
she has, and go to bed,” 

Winifred placed hersclf ina decp easy-ctvur 
which gave her at least a physical support. 
She gave her hanct to Mss Farrell, who stood 
by her, and turned to the brothers, who wore 
still looking on uneasily, half conscious that 
it was ther fault, hall defiant of ber and all 
thut she could say. She lifted her eyes to 
them, m that moment of weakness and un- 
certainty before the world scttled bach into 
its place. Even thar faces for a little while 
were but pait of a phantasmagotia that moved 
and trembled in the ait around her She 
felt herself as m a «ream, scemg not only 
what was before her, but many a visionary 
acene behind. She had becn the youngest, 
she had always yielded to the boys, and as 
they stood bufore her thus, thongh with so 
few featurcs of the young playtellows and 
ty1ants to wnom all her life she hid been more 
o1 fess sulyect, 1 beenne mote and mor 
mnpossible ta her to assume the diferent p rt 
‘which an ul fate had Lax] upon her. As she 
Tooked at them, so many scenes came bach, 


‘They had been fond of her and good to ha cry. 


an ther way, when she was a child. She 
suddenly remembered iow George used to 
Garry her up and down stazs when she was 
recovering liom the fever which was the great 
event an her childish life, and in how many 
nides and 1ows she had been Tom's com- 
panton, grateful above measure for his notice, 
These facts with a hundied trivial incidents 
which she had forgotten rushed back upon 
her snd. “Boys,” she said, and then 
pasted, her eyes growmg clearer and clearer, 
ut tears getting mto hei voice, 
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“Come, Winme," said George, “Tom and 
T are a little too old for that.” 

“You will never be too old for that to 
me,” she said.“ Oh! af you would but look 
alittle kind as you used todo! It was against 
my will and my prayers that st was left to 
me. I sad that I would not accept it, that 
I would never, never, take what was yours. 
I never deceived lum in that, Oh, boys! 
do you think ut 1s not temble for me to be 
put into your place, even for a moment? 
And that 1s not the worst. 1 thopght when 
I scnt for you that I could give it you back, 
that it would all be easy, but there 1s more 
to tell you,” 

They looked at her, cach in his different 
way. ‘Tom sullenly from unter his eye 
brows, George with hi care wom look, 
anvious to get to an end oft, to consult with 
Ins wife whut they were to do, but neithe: 
sad a word, 

“ After,” she sud with difficulty, striggling 
against the msing in be throat, “ after—t 
was found that I could not give it you back 
It I did so, I too was to lose everyting 
Oh! wait, wart, tll E have done! What au 
todo? 1 put it in your hands. If I try 
to give you any part it ts Jost 10 us all three, 
What am I to do? J cin take no advice 
from any but you, Wint I wish 1s torestore 
evctything to you, but af 1 attempt to do 
soallisiost. Whatain} todo? What am 
Ito do?” 

“Winme, what you will dy 1s to mahe 

Afatl in the meantune” 

“What does st matter,’ she cucd wildly, 
“1 were to du 1 suppo cst would go to 
them as my hers.” 

Ahe blink faces round her had no pity in 
them for Winme. ‘They wore for the moment 
too deeply cnrossed with te news whieh 
they had just beard, Muss Fatell alone 
stooped over her, and stood by her holding, 
her hand. Mrs. George, who bad buen 
Istenmg, bewilleud, uneble to divine what 
all this could mean, broke the since with o 
“She don't say a word ot Georgie. 1s 
there nothing for Georgic? I don't know 
what you mean, all about giving and not 
givmg—it's ou might. Gcorge, ain't it our 
nghtr” 


“There are no rights in our faroily,” said 
George , “but 1 don’t know what it means 
any mote than you.” 

Hete ‘Tom stepped forward into the midst 
of the group, lifting bis sullen eyebrows, “J 
know what it means,” he said. “It 38 casy 
enough to tell what st means. If she takes 
you in, she can't the me m. 1 saw how 
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things wore gomg long 1go Lirst ont was! 
got out of the hou e and then another, but 
‘she wis uwass there saying what che ple sed 
getting over the old min Do you think af 
Te had been m his mht senses he would 
Tie driven awiy his sons, ani put a el 
over our heris? I'll tell you what,’ he 
carted with | asstun, “Tan not gomg to stand 
it if you we She was there always at ont 
side of him and the doctor at the other 
‘The daughter ind the doctor and noho ly 
alse Lyaty ore knows how 1 docior cin 
work upon your nerves, and a somin thit 
as always nisin, you, mik ng henself sweet 
At there cver was undue influence there it 
as And I dont mein to stand st tor onc? 

George was not cnraged Ike his br ther 
he lovkcd fom one to wother with his 
anvious esc It you duv't stand at, what 
can you do?” he sari 

* Tmean to bin, it to ctnal X mein to 
take it into court” Lhcr wsnt 4 jury in 
Loglind but woull Jive it im our trour,’ 
sad Lom “I know a hith about the law 
Tt as the blul ust ewe 2 ever knew Phe 
voctor, Luton tis (nyel to Winnie 
He has put her vj oat IT dont blank he 
somuch He ha tort behind her mili, 
acatspaw cf hes Oh Tse fount out ul 
about it He belon sto the «kd family that 
u dtoomnli llc uth bwhwhsee 
on tis evcr tic ome came here Lhe 
Govemer wis very sharp,’ sul Jom, “he 
‘Wa moto ¢ to Le beaten in the common 
way But the doc or th twas awirs bind), 
that came ost ind Fis that cured hus— 
the frsétin cade l yah aitly 

Tom in hs fury hal not observed, nor 
had any of his, tet hearer the open 
of the doot beh I the quict entry mto the 
room of a newe mer, who arrested by the 
words he hia d, hac stood there Itstemmn, 
to what Jom ud At tle moment he 
advanced quickly up the long room =‘ You 
thmk perhay > thit I killed brm—the second 
ing? be sud, confionting the | revious 
speaker Winifred rose from her chur with 
« low cry, ind cume to his sic putting her 
um through his 

« Ldward' Ldwaril he doce not know 
what he 35 saying, she ctnd 

The other pair had stoo 1 bewildered dur 
ing all this, Mis George ,tsping with bur 
pretty red lips agart, bu jusband, always 
careworn, looking analously fron one free to 
another When she saw Winnics sudden 
movement, Mre George copied tm bh rway 
She was cowed by the appearance of the 
doctor, who was so evidently a gentleman, 
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one of those supior lnings for whom she 
mutuned the awe ind a hn ition of her youth. 
* Oh, George, come to bud dont mx your 
self up with none ct then, dont get yourselt 
into troulle'’ she ctnd, dumg what she 
could to drig Tum aw 1) 

“Let vom Alice, he sud, distngagng 
himself] suppxse you we Dr Eancton 
My brotner couldnt mci that, but if tlungs 
cue as he save it's rather 1 bad ete 

A tever of excitement restrunet by the 
halt of sal command, and mikine | ttle tp 
perma, hid nsen im Langton. vans 

Winthed, he cred with the chm of pas 
son, “you hive becn bretking your he ret 
tnd out 2 45 Of servimg your brother Yo 
sec how they iccerve at Ket now you ue 
not able todeal with them, and ina at to 
m” 

‘She was clinging to hun with both hand 
clispin, fas wm, vay werk sha! cn both m 
body and mun, longing for qui tness nd 
test but she she ok her hiewd, looking up wit 
a pithetic sume in he fice No, be Iwaid 
she sud 

* Not” he looked at her, not b ter or 
hiv curs She had never resisted lim befor 
vin when bis counsels were mo tepuga ml 
tohe Asudhn prsionate of nee to | 
possession of lum =“ In that ¢ase he sail 

yethaps ta F thit ousht to with draw an! 
allow your In ther to weuse ime of every 
cume ith cre 


“Oh, § dward, dont make at hirdal Wt 
hud upon us all, both them indim It 
te dle pertte the poston we meas Pear 


nt endure st inl they canuot qn tury it 
Whit are we tn do? 

‘Nor cin [ cidure ay’ ke oud Te 
them contest He will di as the Jetway, 
Dut an that case they cunnot remam un ler 
your 100f" 

Who gic yor the n ht to dictate what 
weare todo?’ ced Lom who wis b il 
humself with pasion — Ans 18 my father 
house, not your Its my sisters, at y 
ke but not yours Winns, tet that f lov 
,0, whith he gottodobk menu Pd t 
Inm go uwiy, he has got nothing to d> 
here 


“You wm. of that opinion too?’ Langton 
sui timmy to her with apak amie Pe 
ito Lcame to look after Mus Chesters 
Icilth not to dieturb a faunly party 

tdward’ Wamitud cned = ibe nime 
he gue her went to her heart Ue had 
detached hunself from her hold, he would 
not be the hind which she held out to hi 
Ehs ear was deaf to her voice She had 
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deserted him, he said to himself, She had 
brought insult upon him, and an atrocious 
accusation, and she had not resented 1t, 
showed no mdignation, reyected his help, 
prepared to smooth over and concihate the 
miserable cad who had permitted himself to 
do this thimg Beneath all this blaze of pas 
‘sion, there was no doubt also the bitterness 
of dwappointment with which he saw the 
destruction of those hopes wich he had been 
foolishly entertaming, allowmg kimseif to 
chensh, although he knew all the difficulties 
mthe way. Ile saw and felt thit nght or 
wrong she would give all away, that Bedloe 
was farther from him than ever it had been. 
He loved Winifred, 1t was not for Bedloc he 
had sought her, but everything surged up 
together at this moment m a prssion of mor 
tification, resentment and shame She had 
not maintuned his cause, she had refused his 
intervention, she had allowed these intruders 
to regard him as taking more upon him than 
she would allow, claiming an autnorty she 
would not gant He neither looked at her, 
nor listened to the call which she repeated 
with a cry that tmght have moved a savage 
Aman humiliated, hurt in his pe 1S WOTSe 
than a savage. “ Lake care of her,” he sad, 
wemging Miss Farrell’s hand as he _pemet 
her, and without another look or word went 


away 

Wintred standing, following with her eyes, 
with constcination unspeakable, his departing 
figure, felt the stiength ebb out of her as he 
disappeared But yet there was relref in his 
depaiture, too A’ woman has often many 
pangs to bear between ber husband and her 
family. She has to endure and mamtam often 
the authonty which she does not acknow- 
ledge, which m her nght he assumes over 
them, which 1s a still greater offence to her 
than to them, and an instinctive seme that 
het lover should not have any powcr over her 
brothers was stiong in her notwithstanding 
her love Her agitated heast returned after 
a moment's pulse to the problem which was 
no nearer solution than before, She said 
softly, “All that I can do for your sake I 
will «lo, whatever J may suffer. ‘here 1s one 
thing I will not do, and that 1s defend myself 
or him, If you do not know that neither I 
nor he have done anything agamst you it is 
not for me fo sayit = It a hard, very hard 
for us all Ef you will advise with me bhe 
fmends what io do, 1 hall be very, very 
thankfu! , but if not you must do what you 
will, and I will do what I cap, and there 1s 
BO more CO Bay.” 

‘The mterruption, though it had been bard 
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to bear, had done her good. She went back 
to ber chair, and leant back, letung her head 
rest on good Miss Farrell’s faithful shoulder. 
A kand of desperation had come to her. She 
had sent her lover away, and nothing remained 
for her, but only this forlorn duty, “ Edward 
will not come back,” she said in Miss Farrell's 
ear. 

“To morrow, my darling, to-morrow,” the 
old lady said, with tears in her eyes. 

Winifred shook her head. No one could 
deceive her any more. She seemed to have 
come to that farthest edge of Ife on which 
everything becomes plain. After a while she 
withdrew, leaving the others to their consul+ 
tation, they hid been cxeited by kdward’s 
coming, but they were cowed by his going 
away, It scemed to bring to all a strange 
realisation, such as people so often reach 
through the eyes of others, of the real state 
of their affairs 
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Ewovcw had been done and smd that 
mght ‘They remamed together for some 
‘ume in the drawing-room, having the outside 
aspect of a family party, but separated as in- 
deed family parties often are, Winifred, very 
Bs, with the feeling of exhaustion both 

ly and mental, sat fora time im her chair, 
Mass Farrell close to her, holding her hand 
‘They said nothmng to each ather, but from 
time to time the old lady would bend over 
her pupil with a kiss of consolation, or press 
between her own the thin hand she held. 
She caid nothing, and Winilted, indeed, was 
incapable of intercourse more articulate, On 
the other side of the fireplace Gorge and 
hus wife sat together shuepeneg and con- 
sulung. She was very eager, he care worn 
and doubtful, as was his nature. Sometimes 
he would shake his head, saying, “No, 
Alce,” or “It 1s not possible.” Sometmes 
her eager whispering came to an articolate 
word, Their anxious discussion, the close 
unton of two beings whose interests were 
‘one, the life and expectation and anxiety 
im their looks, made a curious contrast to 
the exhaustion of Wmme lying back in her 
chair, and the sullen lonelmess of Tom, who 
‘sat in the centre in front of the fire, receiv- 
ang its full blaze upon him in asort of osten- 
talious resentment and sullenness, though his 
hand over his eyes concealed the thought in 
hus face, The only sound was the whispenn; 
of Mrs. George, and the occasional low 
with which her husband replied. Further no 
commnunication passed between the different 
members of this strange party. They sepa- 
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‘And what does 2t mean Wremie 


‘rated after a time with faint good mghts, Mrs away Where could we go that our dut 
George ge, indeed, to maintain the forms | would not follow us? Its shorter to do it 
of civility, but the Drothers each m his way | anyhow at first hand * 
withdrawing with little show of frendship “Ys itso? sad Wanifted with 9 forlorn 
After ths, Winitred too went ap stairs Her Jook fom the nindow into the mght where 
heart was very fall the stars wore shining, and the Jate moon 
“Did you ever, she sud to hercompanion, nsing “Oh, that I had the wings of x dove 
‘feel a temptation to run away, to bearno ~I dont thmk 1 ever undcrstood before 
more?" what that meant ” 
“Yes, I have felt it, but no one cin run «= “And what does it mean, Winnie? The 
4 
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dove flies home, not into the wilds, which 1s 
what you are thinking of” 

© Thatis true,” said the girl, “and I have 
no home, execpt with you. 1! have still 

one 

at He will come back to morrow,” Miss 
Tarrell sad 

“No, he will not come back. They 
insulted him, and I—did not want him, 
That 1s true. I did not want hm. I wanted 
none of his advice. X preferred to be left 
to do what I had todo myself, That is true, 
Mass Farrell. Can a man ever forgive that? 
Jt would have been natural that he should 
have done everything for me, and instead of 





that—— Are not these all great mystenes?” good, 


said Winifred after a pause, “A woman 
should not be able to do so. She should 
put herself mto the hands of her husband. 
Am I unwomanly? You used to fnghten 
me with the word, but I could not doit, I 
did not want him. My hearst rose agamst 
Jus interference, If 1 knew that he felt so 
to me, I—I should be wounded to death. 
And yet—— It was so—it is quite true. I 
think he will never forgive me” 

“Tt us a mystery, Winnie. I don’t know 
how it1s When you are mamed ev. 
changes, or 60 pcople say. But love for- 
gives everythmg, dear," 

“Not that,” Winfred smd, 

She sit by her fire when her fnend left 
her uo a state of mmd which at 1s umpos- 
sible to describe in words. It was despa. 
Despair 1s generally tragical and cxal 
and perhaps that passton 15 more gasy to 
‘with the excitement that belongs to at 
the quiet conscrousness that onc has ¢ome to 
odead pause in gne's Lic, and that neither 
‘on one aide or the other us there any outlet. 
Winifred was perfectly calm and atill. She 
sat amid all the comfort of her chamber, 
gazing dimly into the cheerful fire She was 
mech, She was highly esteemed. She had 
many frends, And yet she had come to a 
pass when everything failed her, Her brothers 
stood hostile about her, feelmg her with 
Justice to be their supplant to stand mn 
their way. Her lover had left her, fechng 
with justice that she wronged his love and 
rejected his ad, With justice—that was the 
ating. To be muunderstood uw ternble, yet 
it 18 9 thing that can be surmounted ; but to 
be guilty, whether by any feult of yours, 
whether by ternble complication of events, 
whether by the constitution of your mind, 
which us the wospt of oll, this despair. And 
there was 20 of deliverance. She could 
not make over undesired wealth to her 
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brothers, hoch bad at lege bebe 
away, and also, far worse, er, far 
mie ternble, she could not make Edward 
sce how she could put hin away from her, 
yet love him. She (elt herself to ut alone, 
asif upon a pmnacle of solitude, 
all around and seeing ne pamt from which 
there could come any help. It 1s seldom that 
the soul is thus overwhelmed on all mdes. 
‘When one hope fails, another dawns upon 
the horizon, rarely, rarely 1s there no ad 
near. But to Wioilred it seemed that 
everything was gone from her. Her lover 
and fnends stood aloof. Her life was cut 
off To kberate every one and turn evil into 
the thing best to be done seemed 
that she should die. But she knew that of 
all aspirations in the world that 1s the most 
futile, Death docs not come to the call of 
musery. Those who would die hve on Those 
who would hve are stricken in the midst of 
thar happiness. Pirhaps toa more cheerful 
and buoyant nature the cisis would have 
been less ternble, but to her it seemed that 
everything was over, and hfe come to a stand 
ull. She was baffted and foiled im all that 
she wiehcd, tnd that which she did not desire 
was forad upon her, There seemed no 
‘strength left un her to fight agumst all the 
adverse forces wound, Her heart failed alto 
gether, and she felt m herself no power even 
to meet them, to begrn again th> discussion, 
to hear again, perhaps, the baseless threat 
which bad driven Edward away. Ah, ot was 
aot that which had driven bim away It was 
she herself who had been the cause, she who 
‘had not wanted hin, who even now in the bit 
terness of the loss, which seemed to her asi 
at must be for ever, still felt a famt relief nm 
the thought that at least no confisct between 
bis will and hers would embitter the cnsis, 
and that she should be left undisturbed to do 
for her brothers all that could be done, alone 
Next day she was so shaken and worn ont 
with the expenences of that ternble evening, 
that she kept her room and saw no one, save 
Miss Farrell. Edward made no appear- 
ance, he did not even mquue for her, 
and till the evening when Mr, Babington 
amived, Wimfred saw no one, The state of 
the house, im which George and hus family 
held a sort of encampment on one side, and 
Tom a hostile position on the other, was 6 
very strange one. There was 2 certain for- 
lorn yet tragt comic separation between them. 
Even m dimng-toom, where they eat 
at table er, Mrs. George kept nervously 
at one end, as far apart as she could place 


herself from her brother-indaw, few 
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words that were interchanged between the 
brothers she did everything in her power to 
interrupt or stop She kept George by her 
side occupied him with the children, watched 
over him with 4 sort of unqmet cre = Tom 
had assumed his fathers plice at the foot of 
the table betore the others perceised what 
that meant They estal ished themselves at 
the herd, Gcorge and hi wile together 
talking to each other m low voices while 
there was no one with whom Iom could 
make up a faction The servants wilked 
with strange looks from the one end to the 
other, serving the two groups who were 
Separated by the white stretch of flower 
decorated trble Okt Hopkins groaned, yet 
so reported the mutter that the com 

m the housekeepurs room shook their sides 
with mirth = “It was for all the world hke 
one of them biz hotels 1s 1 ve been to many 
atime with mister ‘Two lots, with a scofi 
and 1 scowl for everything that each other 
did’ Notwithstanding this disumton, how 
ever, the two brothers had several conference 
in the course of the ay they had 1 com 
mon interest though they thus pitted them 
selves against cach other It was lom who 
4s the clief spokesman in thy most 
stealthy intervicw «= lom wis so sore and 
vesentiul a,ainst his sister that he ws walling, 
mal ¢ common caus. with ( cone 11st 
ay 


“If at is as she says he sard, “there’s no 
jury 1n J ngland but would find undue infu 
ence, and perhaps incapacity for managmg 
his own affurs We have the strongest case 
Lever head of” 

“T dont believe youll get a jury against 
Wiome,’ said George, shaking his head 

“Why shouldnt we get a jury against 
Winnie? She has stolen into my place and 
your place, and set the governor agamst 
tt 


Ss 

“ Perhaps she has,” sad George, “but 
you won't gel 1 yury against her‘ 

“Why not? There 1s no man m the 
world that would say othe: wise than that ours 
was a hard case 

“Oh, yes, itis. a very hard case but you 
‘would not get a jury against Winnie,’ George 
repeated with that admurable form of pasuve 
resistance and meapacity for understanding 
which 1 beyond all argument 

‘This was what they talked of when they 
walked upand down the conservatory together 
m the aftemoon Tom wis eager, George 
doubtful, but yet they were more or less of ac 
cord on this subject 1t waszbard case No 
one would say otherwise and though George 
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could not inkushe art gett nnselfto believe that 
arument would “cure a verdiet agunst 
Tomi, yet wt was 2 cast it was evident, mn 
whieh something ouzht to be done, and he 
to vill to Toms ertunty) When 
Mi Balington ame) they beh met hm 
with i cutun espe miion 
“We cut stim ths, you know,” sud 
Tom ‘ Jtisnctim natute t> suppose that 
we could stand it ' 
“Oh can't you? Mr 1 abington sud 
“fom thinis, las Lrother explained in 
ns slon way, ' thet there his been undue 
infitence " 


"The poor okl governor must have been 
off lus herd It as as clear w daylight 

never coult have mide such a will it he 
hadn't been off his hid, and Winnie and 
ths doctor one on erch side of him = Such 1 
will cin never stand) vud Lom 

© But 1 sry hell never get a yury agunet 
Winnie,” sud George with his anwious eyes 
fixed on Mr Bibingtons fice 

Lhe Fewyer listened to this Ul they had 
done and then he sul, “Oh, that y whit 
you think? and burst mto 1 pel ol Lu,hter 
“Your fither wis the sort of parson, dont 
you thnk to bo mile to do what he didnt 
wint todo? 1 dont tl ok I show give 
much for you chinee af thit a what yeu 
build wpon = Alas Fiueh miore than all th 
rzersoning in the world took the courige oul 
of Lom and Gcorge had never hal any cou 
rage ‘They lisicned with countenance much 
ewt down to Mr B bin,tons manative of 
their father @ procecilings and of how Winnie, 
was bound, ind how Mr Chester had in- 
tended to bm] her = Ihey neither of them 
were clever enough toremauk that there were 
some ports upon nlich he give them no 
information, though he sccmul 90 certain 
and expheit Bat they were both com 
pletely lowered and subdue 1 after an hour of 
his society, rccognisin,, for the fist ume the 

condition of aff urs 

That evenmg when Winnie, werry of her 
day 8 seclusion, sick at heart to feul her own 
predictions coming truc, and to realise that 
‘Ldward had let the day find without a word, 
‘was sithng sadly in her diessing gown befor. 
her fire, there came 1 knock soitly at her 
door, late m the cvenmg, when the house 
hold mm general hid gone to bed She turned 
round witha httle start and eaclamation, acd 
her surprise was not lessened when she per 
ceived that her visitor was Tom, He came 


near her, and 
fire 
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THere is, among the members of many 
families, a frank fambanty which dispenses 
with all those forms which keep hfe on « 
level of courtesy with persons not related to 
each other, om did not think it necessary 
to ask his sister how she was, or to show any 
anxicty about her health. He drew hus char 
forward and scated himself near her, without 
any formulas. “You know how to make 
yourself comfortable,” he said, with 2 glance 
Yound the room, which indcedt was very luxu 
nously furnished, like the rest of the house, 
and with some taste, which wis Wonifred's 
own The tone in wluch he spoke conveyed 
@ subtle intimauion that Wintred made her- 
stlf comfortable at hus expense, but he did 
Not siy so in words. He stretched out hrs 
Jock towards the fire Perhaps he found it 
alittle dificult to come to the point 

“1 am sory," said Wimired, “to have 
Veen shut up here If E had been stronger 
—but you must remember I have had an 
Ulncss, Tom and to furl that you were both 
against me——” 

“Oh, it doesn't matter about that,” said 
Tom with a wave of hw hand = ‘Thea, after a 

use, “In that you're mistaken, Winnie 

‘im not aginst you A fellow could not but 
be disappointed to find what a different post 
tion he was 1, after the telegram and all 
But when one comics to hear all about t, I'm 
Hot against you I mrather—though perhaps 
you won't Lelieve me—on your sule.” 

“Qh, Lom!” cred Winihed, laying hee 
hand upon bis arin, “am too glad to beheve 
you Ifyou will only stand by me, Tom——" 

Oh, yes,” he saud, "Jl stand by you, I've 
Deen thinking tt over since last nyht. You 
want some one to be on your side, Winnie 
When I saw the airs of-——- But never mind, 
T have been thinking it all over and I am on 
your side.” 

“Tf that a» so, I shall be able to bear 
alnost anything,” said Winified fiatly 

“You wall have George to bear and bis 
wife. They say women never can put up 
with other women And, good heavens, ta 
think that for 2 creature like that, he should 
have stood out and lost his chances with the 
governor! 1 never was a fool in that way, 
Wome. If I went wrong, it was for nobody 
else's sake, but to please inyself I should 
never have let a gurl stand in my way—not 
even prelty, except in a poor sort of style, 
and fat at that age,” here Tom made a bnef 
pause. ‘But of ogurse you know 1 shall 
‘want something to live on,” he sad. 
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“I know that you shall have everything 
that I can give you,” Winfred cned, 

“Ah! but that’s easier said than done 
‘We must not run against the will, that is 
clear. I've been thinking st over, as I tell you, 
and my idea 1s that after a Little time, when 
you have taken possession and got out of 
Mr Babsngton’s hands and all that, you must 
make me a present as it were. Of course 
your sense of justice will make it a handsome 
present, Winnie.” 

“ You shall have half, Tom. I have always 
meant you should have half.” 

“Half” he sau. “It’s rather poor, you'll 
allow, to have to come down to that alter 
fully making up one’s mind that one was to 
have everything!” 

“But, lom, you would not have left 
(eorge out—you would not have had the 

eart ” 


“Oh, the heart!” said Tom “I shouldn’t 
have stood upon ceremony, Winnie and 
besides I always had more respect for the 
poor old governor than any of you. It suits 
my book that you should go against him, but 
I shouldn't have done it, had it been me. 
Well, half! [ suppose that’s farenough You 
couldn't be expected todo more, But you 
must be very ciutious how you do it, you 
bnow. It’s awfully unbusiness like, and wonld 
have male the governor mad to think of. 
You must just get the actual money, sell out, 
or realise, or whatever they call it, and give 
attome. Nothing that roquires any papers 
or settlements or anything. You will have 
to get the actual money and give it me 
You had better do it at differcnt times, fifty 
thousand now, ant fifty thousand then. It 
will fee] awfully queci getting so much money 
actually m one’s hand, but nice,” Tom added, 
with a litle laugh, He got up and stood mth 
his back to the fixe, looking down upon her 
“ Nice mn its way, uf one could forget that it 
ought to have been so much more.” 

® Tom, you will be careful and not spend 
too much you will not throw it all away?” 

“Catch me!” he sad I'll tell you what 
I mean to do, Winme. I'll go on the Stock 
Kachange ‘The governor's old friends will 
lend me a hand, thinking mine 2 hard case, 
a3 it. And then its easy to make them 
beheve I’ve been lucky, or inherit (as 
heve I do) the governor's head for business. 
It would be droll uf some of us hadn't got 








the half % a precious big figure, I don’t 
doubt,” he added, with 2 triumph which for 
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the moment he forgot to disguise Then he 
added after a moment nm aone indifierent 
tone, “ There 1s no telling what may happen 
when a man 1s once launched, If you give 
me your share to work the markets with, 
you can do anything on the Stock Exchange 
mith a lotofmoney I'll double yout money 
for you in a year or two, which will be as 
good as giving st all back * 

“T don't know anything about the Stock 
Exchange, Tom, only don t lose your money 
speculaung * 

“Oh, trust me for that!” he sad. «1 
te—l you I am the one that hi got the 
governor's head.” Then it scemed ta strhe 
him for the first time that it would not be 
amiss to show some regard tor his sister, He 
brought his bani down somewhat heavily on 
her shoulder, which made he: start violently. 

“Come,” he said, “you must not be down- 
hearted, Win. If Iwas a litte nasty at first, 
can't you understand that? And now I've 
made up my mmd to it, therc’s nothing to 
Took so grave about. I'll stand by you what- 
ever ns.” 

“Thank you, Tom,” she said faintly 

“You needn't thank me, it's I that onght 
to thank vou, I suppose. I might have known 

ou would behave well, for you always did 
behave well, Winnie And look hax, you 
must not make yourself unh ‘py about cvery 
body as you do George, for instance, I 
would be very carcful of what 1 gave hin af 
Twcre you Lect them go out to thar own 
place again, they will Le far better there than. 
here And don’t give them too much money, 
enough to buy a Lit of lind and when the 
Doys are big cnough to help him to work it, 
he'll do very well” ‘Thuy ent advice 
‘Lom debvered as he strolled, pausing now 
and then at the cnd of a sentence, towards 
the door, He was perhaps not very sure 
that it was advice that would comment! itself 
to Winme, or that it came with any force 
from tus mouth neverthcless he had @ sort 
of conviction, which was not without reason, 
that it was sensible advice. “ By-the .” 
he added, turning short round and 
in the half dark m tie part of the room 
which was not illuminated by the lamp, “ by- 
the-bye, I suppose you will have to sell Bed 
Joe, before you can settle with me?” 

“Sell Bedloe '” Winifred was startled out 
of the quiescence ith which she had received 
‘lom’s other proposals. “Why should there 
be any occasion to do that, Tom?” 

“My dear,” he said with a sort of aaah . 
impatience, “ how ignorant you are of i 
new! Don’t you see that before you halve { 
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everything with me as you promise, all the 
property must be realncd ? 1 mean to say, 
af you don’t understand tie word, sold That 
as the very fret step” 

“Sell Bedloe the tepcated “Dear Tom, 
that 1s the very last thing my father would 
have consented todo (h, no, 1 cannot sell 
Bedloe, He hoped it was to descend to his 
children, ant his name remain in the county , 
he intended ——” 

“Do you thmk he mtcnded to preserve 
the name of the Langtons in the county, 
‘Winnie? You can’t be such a fool as that. 
And as I suppose your children, when you 
have them, will be Lingtons, not Chesters—" 

She interrupted hun cagurly, her face 
covered with a pamful flush, “2 am gouy 
to carry out my fathcrs will against his rll 
om, and, oh, I feel sure whete he 1s now 
be will forge nte He his hetts of ins own 
nant, I mein them to hive Budloc, Where 
he w he knows bette,” she sud with emo- 
tion, “he will understand, he will not be 
angry Bedloc must be for George” 

}om came forward close ty her, within the 
it of the lamp, with his lowering face, “I 

ways knw you were a fool, but not such 4 
fool as thit, Winnie  Bedioe for George! a 
follow that has disgraced Ing family, mart 
ing @ Woman that—why even Hopkins ws 
Detter than she 2, they wonldn’t have her at 
table m the houschecper's room — | thought 
telat a_lady yourself, I thought you 

—why Bidloc, Winntc | he sevzed ber 
by the arm, “if you do dus you will show 
yourself an ulter idiot, without any common 
sense, not to be truskd =f you don't sell 
Bedloc, how are you to pay mie?! he cned, 
with an honest conviction that m saying this 
bis mghtcous indignation had reached its 
chmax, and thee was nothing more to say. 

“om,” said Wanificd, “leave ie for to- 
might. Iam not capible of bei bet more 
to might. Don't you ficl sume pity for me," 
she ened, “ left alone with no one to help 
me?" 

But how was he to understand this cry 
bao escaped from her without any will of 

ty 


“To help you? whom do you want to help 
you? I should have helped you of you had 
‘hown any sense. Bedloe to George! Then 
itis the half of the money only that us to be 
for me? Oh, thank you for nothing, Miss 
‘Winme, ¢f you thmk J am to be put off with 
that. Look here, I came to you thinking you 
meant well, to show you a way out of it. 
But P've got a true respect for the governor's 
will, fn0 one else has, Don't you know 
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that for years and years he had cut 
out of it altogether, and that it was just 
Joc—Bedloe above everything, that he was 
not to have?” 

‘Winifed shrank and trembled as af t were 
she who was the crimnal. “Yes,” she said 
alinost under her breath, “I know, but, 
‘Tom, think. Hc 15 the eldest, he has chil- 
den who have done no wrong ? 

“T don’t think anything about 1,” sad 
Tom, “‘Lhe governor cut him out, and 
what reason have you got for givmg him 
what was tikcn frotn hin? Whatcin you 
say for youself? that’s what I want to 
know,” 

“Tom,” sa Winfred, trembling, with 
tears in her cyes, “there are the children. 
little George, who 18 called after my father, 
who 1s the ical hei, His heart would have 
ued, I am sure it would, if he bad seen 
the elildien.” 

“Oh, the children ! that woman's children, 
and the mage of har! Can’t you find a 
Ucttcr reason than that?” 

“Tom,” said Wanificd again, “ my father 
a, dead, he¢ an se things now in 9 different 
li ht. Oh, what 4s everything on the earth, 
poor 1 ts of properly m U pride, an companson: 
with mht and justice? Vo vou think they 
don't hnow better and wish if they could to. 
weuedy wht lis been wrong here 2” 

“1 don’t hnow what ou mean by Aey,"saad_ 
‘Lom snilenly “1 you mean the governor, 
we don't Know anything about him = whether 
whether a’s all nght you know, or if—” 
hue he paused for an appropriate word, 
but not finding one, aicd out as with an 
intention of cutting short the subject, “ That's 
all rubbish? Tl tell you what I'll do. If you 
go on with this folly, to drig the governor's 
name tough the mud, by Jove, I'll tell 
Babington, I'll put him up to what you're 
after. Against my own interest! What do 
1 core? Vil tell Babington, by Jovel to 
spite you af nothing more 1” 

T'think you will hill me,” ced Winifred, 
at the end of her patience, “and that would 
be the casiest of all, for you would be my 
hurs, George ind you." 

He stared at her for a moment ax if weigh- 
ing the suggestios, then saying resentfully, 
Always George,” turned and left her, shute 
ting the door violently behind him. The 
nowe echoed through the house, xhich was 
all silent and askcp, and Winiled 
lonely, deserted on ail. sules, leaned back 
m her chaw and cted to hereclf mlently, 
an prostration of mizery and weainess, What 
was she to do? to 4: was she to tum? 
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She had nobody to stand by her. There 
was nothing but a blank and silence on every 
side wherever she could tum. 


CHAPIER XVIII. 


‘Tats interview did not calm the nerves of 
the agitated girl or bnng her soothing or 
sleep It was almost morning before the calm 
‘of exhaustion came, hushing the thoughts mn 
her troubled brain and the pulses m her 
tued body. She slept without comfort, al- 
most without unconsciousness, carrying her 
cares along with her, and when she awoke 
suddenly to an unusual sound by her bed 
side, could scarcely make up her wund that 
she bad been asleep at ail, and believed at 
first that the little babbling voice close to 
her ear was part of a feveush cream, Sho 
started up in her bed, and saw on the carpet 
close to her the little three year-old boy, a 
small, square figure with very large wide-o} 
blue cycs, who was altogether new to her 
experiencts, and whom she only identified 
after a moment's astomshed consideration as 
lite George, her brother’s cinid. The first 
clear idea that flashed across her mind was 
that, as lom said, he was “the image of his 
mother,” not a Chester at all, or like any 
of her famuly, but the picture, in little, of the 
very overblown beauty ol George's wile 
‘This sensation checked m Winifred s mind 
mechanically, without any will of hers, the 
natural mpube of tendeiness towards the 
child, who, slang at her with his round 
eyes, had becn making ineficctual pulls at 
the counterpane, and calling at intervals 
“Auntie Winnie!” sna frightened and reluc- 
tant tons, Lutle George had “got on” very 
well with bis newly found relitive on the night 
of his arnval, but to sce an unknown lady in 
bed, wth long hair fiaming her pale face, and 
that look of sleep wluch simulates death, had 
much disturbed the litle boy. He fulhiled 
hig consigne wub much faltering bravery, but 
he did not like it; and when the white lady 
with the brown hair started up suddenly, he 
tecoiled with a cry which wat very nearly a 
wail. She recovered and came to herself 
sooner than he did, and smiling held out a 
hand to um “Little George, 18 it you? 
Come, then, and teli me what it 15,"she sand. 

Here the baby recoiled a step tarther, and 
stared with still Jarger eyes, his mouth open 
ready to cry again, the tems sing, his httle 
person drawn together with that instinctive 
dread of some attack which seems natural to 
the less. Winnie stre ched out her arm 
to bun wth a smile of invitation. “Come 
to me, hittle man, come-to me,” she ened, 
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‘Tears came *o her eyes too an! 1 soften: 
to her heart ‘The litle creatie belonged 
to her after 2 fashion, he was her own flesh 
and blood he + xs inne cent, not strurchng 
for gun Ste did not wh’bon he came 
there, nor netice the string of his oes to 
something behind wh ch imsy ed yet termbed 
fim She was too glad to tel the amicus 
tomed senst on of 1 Icrsure lo sen her bonds 
“Tess true Tam your aunt Winve Come 
George, dont be vt idol me Come, for I 
Tove you, she sutl 

Halfatty cte}, aah creed by the mfluunce 
dehind, which was to Warne invisible the 
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‘by his mothers onsliught, was no actor. 
‘She begin to furl altura moment that the 
mother herself, crymg volubly hhe a school- 
gurl, and clutching her arm as sf it were tht 
of a giant, w18, if. an actor, so very simple an 
tefor, with deviers so trmsparent and an 
ubject so Iitde conceded, that mori mdi 
nation was compltely mispliced against her 
artless wilds, and that nature was fur stronger 
an her than guile, In the fast revulsion slic 
spoke coldly, but after « moment, with a 
truer insight Stand up, she sud“ Don't 
ary so. Get a chur ind come and sit by 
mc You must not go on your hnecs to 


child made a shy step tow uds x bed “Oo me 


send Georse avy,’ he stiamacd “Oo 
send Georg t back to be sinp Mamma hy 
Georgie no like b g ship 

“Come and tell me, Geor,¢" She leit 
towards him, hokhing out wins in which the 
child saw a refuge from the imnyeratne signs 
which were being addressed to hit from be 
hind the bed He cameforw ud slowly with his 
Ite tottering steps, his bi, ¢)<s full of inquiry 
wonder, and suspicion = * Oo take care of 
George?’ he suf, with a litle whomper that 
went to Winvieds heut then suflercd him 
xl ty be drawn mto ter ums — Lhe tench 
ofthe infinty 4 Lhe balm to her “Yeu, 
dev, sheurcd, wth tem an boreye as 
fay as Lean and with all my hcaure Twill tthe 
eure of Gro git? It was a vow mide, not 
to the infint who had 10 con} rchension, 
but to Hewen and her own leut 

but there nas seme ore cle whe heard 
and undaustood after be: fa mon As Win 
fred sud these words with 1 fervour beyond 
lescxipuion, x sudden runming fire of sobs 
broke forth behind the head of her bed 
Then with a msh and sweep something 
heavy and soft foll down by her side, almost 
crushing Georgu, who be,an to cry with 
fight and wonder “Oh, Mus Winnie! 
God bless you! I bnew that was whut you 
would say, cried Mis (Gcorge, clasping 
Wamfreds arm with both her hands, and 
laying down her wet, soft cheek upon it 
«He thought not, he said we should have 
to go back agun in that dreadful stip, but 
‘oh, bless you! I knew you weren't one of 
that kind ! 

“Ts at you, Mrs George?” saul Winifred 
funtly ‘Lhe suddcn apparition of the mother 
gave her a shoch , and slie be,2n to perceive 
thet the httle scene waa melodramatic, got 
up to excite her feclmgs She drew back a 
Anttle coldly , but the biby grsing at her be 
tween his bursts of cry ng, and pressing 
closer and closer to her shoulder, f& ,htened 


“Oh! but that T will,” cned Mrs George, 
“as if you wore the Quecn, Misa Winnie for 
you have got our lives in your hand) Look 
at Unt poor hte fullow, who is your own 
flesh and blood = Oh will you hsten to what 
worldly folks sy and send lim away to be 
Drought up 1s af he wis nobotly, and lum 
your own nc phew and just hur?—oh} Y don ¢ 
mein thit It appeirs he’s got no mghts, 
though 2 always thonght—the eldest son's 
eldest son! hut no YT don’t say that 
Goorte ylewsed bumsclf mainying me, and at 
he Tost lis plice for thu, ane it more thin 
aver my duty to do what J can for bun? 
And I don't make no clum, 1 don’t tuk 
Wout uphts Youve got the nght, Miss 
‘Winnie, and thee s wn end of it Whoever 
oJ it will neser be George and me 
But oh!’ cred the young woman, rising from 
het knees, and addressing to \Wunifrud all the 
simple eloquence of hur soft face, hur blue 
eyes blurred with tears, which flowed in half 
rdozen channels over the rosy undefined 
outhne of her cheeks, “oh! if you only kacw 
what hfe was in foreign parts It don’t suit 
George He was brought up a gentleman, 
and he canta bear common ways And the 
children! Oh! Miss Winme, the httle boys 
Would you stand by tnd sce thera brought up 
to hold horses and to ran erriniis—them 
that are your own flesh and blood?” 

Lattle Georgie had cewed to whimper 
The sight of his mother's crying ovcrawed 
the » He was too safe and secure in 
Win arms to move at once—tbut reflect 
ingin hes infant soul, with his bsg eyes turned 
to his mother all the while she spoke, was 
‘at last touched beyond his childish capacity 
of endurance, forsook the haven in which 
he had found shelter, and finging his arms 
about her knees, cried out, “Mamma, don’t 
ky, mamma, me love you!” burying his face 
mm the folds ofher dress Mrs Gror,t stooped 
down and gathered him up in her arms witha 
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ht of hand natural to mothers, and then, 
and all, precipitated heraclf once more 
‘on the carpet at the bedude. 

‘Winifred, too, was carried out of herself by 
this httle scene. She dried the fast flowing 
tears from the soft face so near to her as if 
the young mother had been no more serous 
an agent than Georgie. “ You shall not go 
back. You shall want nothing that I can 
do for you," she cned, soothmg them, It 
wassome time before the tumult calmed, but 
when at last the fit of crying was over, Mrs 
George began at once to smile again, with an 
easy turn from despair to satisfaction. She 
held her child for Winifred to kiss, her own 
apa trembling between joy and trouble, 

“T don't ask you to kiss me, for I'm not 
good enough for you to hiss, but Georgie— 

19 your own flesh and blood” 

“Do not say 60,” sad Winifred, kissing 
mother and child “ And now sit beside me 
and talk to me, and do not call me muss, for 
Tam your meter 1 am sure you have been 
4 good wife to George.” 

“J should be that, and more: smce he 
Tost hus fortune and hrs “ome and all, for me,” 
she cned, The scene which ensued was the 
mostunexpected ofall. Mrs. George placed the 
ctuld upon Winured's bed and began, without 
further ado, a baby game of peeps and trans 

arent hidings, her excitement tummg to 
wughter, as it had turned to tears, Wi 
too, though her heart was heavy enough, 
found re ont me out sane eral 
son. ed with httle Georgie 
halfan hour in the muldle of all the care and 
pain that surrounded them, the one woman 
with her heart breaking, the other feclmg, ab 
far ab she could feel anything, that the very 
life of her family hung in the balance—moying 
the child to pals of laughter, in which they 
shared after their fashion, as women only can, 
anterposing this episode of play into the 
west cris = It was only when Georgie’s 
ter began to show signs of that over- 
excitement that leads to tears, that Winifred 
auddenly said, almost to herself, “ But how 
am 1 to do 1? how am I to do 1t?” with an 
hegre of peri effort which almost reached 


of despa, 

“Oh, dear! you thatare so good and kind,” 
cned Mrs. George, changing also mamoment, 
“*yust let us stay with you, dear Winme— it’s 
a liberty to call you Winnie, but oh! dear, 
dear! why can't we just hve all together? 
‘That would do nobody any harm, That 
would go sgamet no one's wil. It wasn’t 
ae ou were not to give me and 


an'ome. Ob! pills. 
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i's such a big, big house! If you dido’t like 
the notse of the children—but you aren’t one 
of that sort, not to like the nowe of the chil- 
dren, end so I told George—they could have 
thew nursery where you would never hear a 
sound, And George would be a deal of use 
to you m managing the estate, and I would 
do the housekeeping, and welcome, and save 
you any trouble And why, why! oh! why 
shouldn't we just settle down all together, 
and be, oh! so comfortable, Miss Winnie 
dear?” 

‘The suggestion, it need scarcely be sad, 
struck Winifred with dismay, The face, no 
Jonger weeping, no longer elevated by the 
passonate eamcstness of the first appeal, 
dropping to calculations which, perhaps, 
‘were more congenial to its nature, gave her a 
chill of repulsion while sull her was 
soft. She seemed to see, with a cunous 
second sight, the scene of family Itfe, of farmily 
tragedy, which might ensue were this im- 
ere 

it she stopped Mrs George, » 
the heat of success, would have settled all 
the details at once, and it was only the en- 
trance of Miss Farrell, tenderly anxious about 
her pupil's health, and astounded to find 
Mrs. George and her child established in her 
room, that finally delivered poor Winnie, 

“You would have no need of stra 
eating you up if you had us,” her sister in law 
saul, asshe stooped to kiss her ostentathiously, 
and held the child up to repcat the salute ere. 
she went iway 

‘Winifred had hissed the young mother 
almost with emobon m the midst of ha 
pleading, but somehow this zetam of die 
embrace gave a slight shock both to her 
dehacy and pride. She laughed a little and 
coloured when Miss Farrell, after the door 
closed, looked at her astomshed. ‘ You 
thank £ bave grown mto wondesful intumacy 
with Mrs. George?” she said 

“TI do indeed, Winnie My dear, I would 
‘not interfere, but you must not Jet your kind 
heart carry you too far” 

“Oh! my Lind heart!” ened the gu, 
feeling a desperate irony in the words, “She 

that they should lve with me,” she 
been 3 her head away 

“Live wit Ley Winnie! ip eet 
Muss Farrell gasped, with a 6 
between each word 
ape onte at will ee elf E30, a raed 

{ at as quite sim tas 

Farrell, don't say anything. 1 have been 
Pushing it of T have been pretending to be 
because I was miserable, Let me get ap 
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now—and don’t say anything,” she added 
after a moment, with hps that trembled in 
spite of herself “ There are no—letters , no 
one—has been her?” 

* Nothing, Winnie" Her frend did not 
Took at her, she dared not betray her too 
profound sympathy, her personal anguish 
even by « kisa 

When Winifred came down-stars she found 
‘Mr. Babmgton wating for her. He was a 
very old acquamtance, whom she had nat 
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Deen used to think of asa frend, but trouble 
makes strange changes in the aspect of things 
around us, tuming sometimes those whom 
we have loved most mto strangers, and hight 
ing up faces tht have been indifferent to us 
with new hghts of compasvion and sympathy 

Mr Mabington s formal manner, his well 

known features, so compoved and common 
place, his grey, heen eyes under their bushy 
tyebrows, suddenls took a new appearance 
to Winiind. ‘Thcy seemed to shine apon 





Coane end tll me, Goons * 


her with the warmth of ancient friendship 
She bad known him all her Ife, yet, it 
seemed, had never known hum till to day 
He came to meet her, holdimg out his hand, 
with some kind, ordinary questions about 
her health, but all the while a light put out, 
‘as tt were, at the windows of his soul, to help 
her, another poor soul stumbling along m the 
darkness, It was not anything that he 

nor that she sud = She did not ask for any 
help, nor he offer xt, and yet 10 a moment 
‘Winifred felt herself, m her mind, chnging to 
tum with the sense that hete was an old, old 


fnend, somebody, above all doubt and un- 
certamty, in whom she could trust 

“Miss Winifred,” he sau, “I am afraid, 
though you don’t secm much like it, that we 
roust talk of business ” 

“Yes, I wish it, Mr Babington, Y am 
only foohsh and troubled—not ill at all’ 

“Tam not so sure about that , bul sull— 
Your brother Lom has been waming me, 
Mise Wintired—I hope to save you from a 
false step that you are thinking of—going 
agamst your fither's will——" 

“Did Tom tell you so, Mr Babington?” 
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He did. I confess that I was not sur- 
pnsed I have expected you to do so all 
along, but so fine 2 foitune as you have got 
38 not to be hghtly parted with, my dear 
young Indy. ‘Lhink of all the power it gives 
4ou, power to do good, to increase the bap- 
Pinter, or = ae the comfort, perhaps of 
hundieds of people. at was m 
Usothers’ bands do you think it ‘would be 
used 25 well? We must think of that, Miss 
Wanted, we must thmk of thit” 

“Te at'was in my power,” she said, looking 
at him wilfully, “1 should think rather of 
what 1s just, Can anything be good that 1s 
foinded upon injustice? Oht Mr Babing- 
ton, put yoursclf ine my placet Could you 
bear to take away from your Lrothcr, from any 
one, what was Ins by nature? ‘Lo put yourself 
an hus seat,'to take it fiom him, to rob hun?” 

“Hush, hush my dear gal Lam afraid 
Thave not 2 conscience so deherte as yours 
1 could bear a great deal which docs not 
seem bewnbk to you And you must tc 
member it 15 no doing of yours Your 
faker thought, and I agree with him, thit 
you would make a better use of his money, 
wd do more ctcdit to Ins name, than 

wher of your Liothers It throws 2 fearful 
acsponmbiltty upon you, we may allow, but 
wtull, ray deat Mass Wouificil—* 

“Mr. Dabington,” she cried, interrupting 
nm, “you are my ol lest fiiend—oh! ye: 
my oldest fiend You know, 1f 1 am forced 
to do this, it will only be deccning from 
Degioning to I will only pretend to 
obey. will trying all the time, as 1 
am now, to find out ways of defeating all us 
purposes, and deing—w! it he said I was not 
to doi” 


Her eyes shone almost wildly through the 
tears that stood in them. She changed colour 
from pale to red, from red to pale, her 
weakness gave her the guise of impassioned 
strength. 

“Muss Winficd,” sad the lawyer 
gravely, “do you know that you are guilty of 
the last ampiudence in saying this, of all 
people in the world, to me?” 

“Okt” she ered, “you are my fnend, 
my old frend 1 neve remember the time 
when I did not hnow you. It ss not im- 
prudent, t 1s my only hope. ‘Thnk a hte 
of me first whom you knew long before this 
will nas made. ‘Jel me how I can get out 
of the bondage of it. ‘leach me, teach me 
how to cheat cvcr body, for that w all that 
Teft to me: how to keep it from them so as 
‘best to give it to them. “Icach me! for there 
39.00 one I can ask but you.” 
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‘The lewyer looked at her with a very 
senous face. Her great emotion, her trem- 
bing earnestness, the very force of her appeal, 
as of one consulting her only oracle, hurt the 
good man with a sympathetic pam. “My 
dear,” he said, “God forlnd I should re 
fuse you my advice, or misunderstand you, 
you who ate far too good for any of them. 
But, Miss Winifred, think again, my dear. 
Are you altogether a free agent? Is thre 
not some one else who has a right to be con- 
sulted before you take ® step—which may 
change the whole coutse of your life?" 

‘Winfred grew so pale that he thought she 
was going to famt, and got up hurniedly to 
ring the bell. She stopped him with a move- 
ment of her hand, ‘Lhen she said firmly, 
“There is noone. no one can come between 
me and my duty. I will consult nobody— 
but you” 

“My dear young lady, excuse me if I speak 
too plainly ; but want of confidence between 
two people that are in the position of———” 

“You mean,” she said faintly yet steadily, 
“Dr, Langton? Mr, Babington, he has no 
duty towards George and Tom I love 
them-how cin J help it, they are my 
brothers, but he—why should he love them? 
1 don’t capect t—I cant eapect 1t I must 
settle this by myself” 

“And yet he will be the one to suffer,” 
said the fawycr reflectively in a parenthess 
“My dear Miss Winifred, take a litte time 
to think it over, there 1s no cause for hurry , 
take a week, take another day, Think a 
littke——" 

“T have done nothing but think,” she said, 
“ since you told me fint. ‘Thinking kills me, 
1 cannot go on with it: and you can’t tell, 
oh! you can’t tell how it harms shew, what 
at makes them do and say. Tom—” 
her voice was stifled by the rising sob an her 
throat) “and all of them,” she cred hastily. 
“Oh, tell me how to be done with it, to 


very settle it so that there shall be no more 


tanking, no more struggling!” She clasped 
her hands with a pathelic entreaty, and looked 
iaploringly at him. And she bore in ber 
face the mgns of the struggle which she 
pleaded to be freed from. Her face had the 
and fevesh look of sanety, fier 
Joung, soft outline had grown pin 
hollow, and all the cheerful flew of health 
bad faded. ‘Lhe lanyer looked at her with 
genume tendemess and pity. 
“ My poor child,” he aad, “ one can very 
well see that this great fortune, which y 
father believed was to make you A 
brought anytlung but happiness te you." 
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She gi ¢ lnm 2 httle pathetic smite and | 
shook, Sen head, but she was not abk to. 


speak 
‘Then Miss Winifred "he sud cheerfully 


“since you ave certun that you dont want 


at, and won Chavet ind have made up your 
mind to do nothing but scheme and plot to 
frostrete the will even when you ae scoming 
to obcy it—I think 1 know 7 better wry 


Wute down whit yoa mem to do with the | 


PB vind leave the 1st to me 

She looked at 1 m rou oi by Ins words 
with an tsahcning thull of won ter“ Winte 
down—hat I mean to do? Jat thitwll 
make me helpless to do it that will rish 
everything 01 so yousut 

“Tend tue Nevcitl cless al you are sue 
you wish, at the bo tom ot sour heart, to 
‘sacnfice yourself to your 1 rothyts—— 

She shook her head hit anguly, with + 
Reature of impatience Lo give thun bik 
their nights ' 

“That means the sixe tha, m yom 
phraseok 5 I thets wl atvou really wish, 
do what Lay ant leave the rest to me” 

She looked at hm for 2 moment bem! 
dercd the> rose up heuls vd flew to the 
anny tab, = Hovery at wis to do nt 
how blessed fo 1; t were yo alle to thi ow 
this weight once fur il oft het shoulders, md. 
ve free! 


CHAPLET XIX 


fis wis in the mornns ind nothing 
further happened until the altemoon Want 
fied, thou,h she was tremulous with weak 
ness, had ber sony carrie brought round, 
and went out, tyking Miss ancl! with her 
‘They went somtimes slowly, sometimes 
like the wind, as t} cir consersation flagged 
or came to a pomt of interest They had 
much to say to c1ch other, ind argued over 
and over again the same question Jhey xcnt 
ound ard round the park, and along a lit 
of road betnecn the Brentwood gate and the 
‘one that was calicd the Holly port Wint 
freds ponves seemed to tike that way with 
out any will of hers Was it without her 
will? “But, df not it was quite incffectual 
‘The tong ‘road stretched white on cther 
exdc, disappearmg here and there round the 
corner of the woods, but there was no one 
vinble, ane way or the othcr—no one whom 
the ladies wished tosee Once, indecd,as they 
approached the farthest gate on their return, 
some one nding quickly, at 2 pace only 
Iybitual to one person wey knew, appeared 
on the brow of the Brentwood hill commg 
towards them. The rems shook in Wint 
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fieds hands She Jet her poms fall into a 
wuk not so much of set parpose as because 
her wrasts hid Jost all poner and the reins 
Tay on the necks of the little pur, who, hhe 
other pampered servants, did no more work 
thin Uicy were obliged todo ‘The horseman 


etme steadily down the hull, and disap 


peucd 2 the hollow, from which he woul 
n turally reappear gun and meet them 
betore miy minutes But he did not re 
yypear The fadus lingered, the ponts took 
ulvantige of the moment of wowkness to 
draw aside to the cde of the rou and 
munch grass, we af they wue uncatan of 
thew daily com But no one cvme by that 
wy = Lhey had not sud anything to cach 
othcr nor had either saul 2 word to show 
that she wis aware of any metning wn this 
prec When, howeves, ther. we no dis 
gusung that it was futile, Winied said, 
almost under her breath, ‘ He must hive 
sone round by the other wry ' 

“T head there was some one il vt the 
Manor fm,” sud Miss I iniell, with a quick 
catch ng of her breath 

*Lhit will be the reason, Wansfied sad. 
with 2 dreuy calm, and she sud no moi, 
nor Wi» any nime mentioned betwecn them 
as they diove quitly home Old Hopkins 
ime out to the steps as ale pave the groom 
the runs If you please, Miss Wimfied, 
Mr Dabington his been asking foryou Hc 
sud, would you phase tcp mto the hbruy 
‘as soon as you came bac) The gentlemen,’ 
Tfophins added, after + paus, with much 
gravity, “1s both there 

* Wall you come, Miss Larrell?" Winifred 
sud 

* If I coukl be of any use to you, my 
darling, but I could not, and you would 
rither that no one was there ' 

“Perhaps,” sad Wuulred with a sigh 
‘Yet it was forlorn to sec her m her deep 
mourning, walking slowly m hur weakness, 
alone and desericd, though with so much 
depending on her She went into the hbrary 
without cven taking off her hat, Mr Dab 
ington was seated there at what had been 
her Gathers wnting table, and Lom and 
Gorge were both with him. Lomstood before 
the fire, with that aur of assumption which he 
had never put off—the rightful hear aspect, 
determned to stand upon lus nghts Gcorge 
had us wife with him as usual, and sat 
with her whupering and consulting at the 
other end of the room. Mr Babin; bad 
‘been writing, he had a number of papers 
before hum, but evidently, from the silence, 
only broken by the undertones of George 
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‘and his wile, which prevailed, hed put off 
all explanations until Winifred was present. 
Neither of the brothers stured when she 
entered, George had forgotten, mm the com- 
posure ofa husband whose wife requires none 
of the dehcacies of pobteness from him, those 
eivihties which men im other circumstances 
instinctively pay to women, and Tom was 
too much out of temper and too deeply 
opposed to his sister to show her any atten- 
tion. Mr. Babington rose and gave her 
achar, “Sit here, Miss Winfred. I shall 
want to place vanous things very clearly 
before you,” he sad. “ Now, will you all 
give me your attention?” His voice subducd 
Mrs. George, who had sprung up to go to 
her suteriniaw with » beaming smile of 
famibanty, She fell back with a little alarm 
into her chair at her husband's side, 

“You are all aware of the state of affairs 
up to this pomt,” Mr, Babington said. “Your 
father’s large fortune, Ieft m succession, first 
to one and then to the other of his sons, to 
be withdrawn from both as they in turn 
displeased Jum, has been finally left to Miss 
‘Wamfred, whom he thought the most hkely of 
bus three children to do him credit and spend 
his moncy fitly Lxception may be taken to 
what he did, but none, m my opinion, to the 
reason He thought of that more thin 
anything cle, and he chose whit seemed 
to him the best means to have what he 
wanted ” 

“He must have been off his head , J shalt 
never believe anything cise, though there 
may not be cnough evidence,” ‘lom said. 

“T dare say my father was night,” said 
George in his despondent voice 

“T think, from his point of view, your 
father was quite nght, but there are many 
things that men, when thy make thor wills, 
don’t take into consideration They tlank, 
for one thing, that their heirs will feel as they 
do, and that they have an absolute power to 
make themsclves obeyed. ‘This, unfortunately, 
they very often fail to do. Mss Wimafred 
becomes heir under a condition with which 
the refuses to comply.” 

“ Mr, Babmgton 1” Winifred eaid, putting 
her hand on his arm. 

“You may trust to me, my dear. ‘The 
condition 15, iat eS not, under say ox 
cumstances, to a ie property 
brothers, or to mterfere m any way with the 
teatator’s arrangements for them, This she 
refuses to do.” 

Don't be a fool, Winnie!” cned Tom, 
“Pasa over that, please, We all know what 
You mean, and that she’s to pose as our 
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benefactor, and to recerve our eternal grati- 
tude, and so forth.” 

“J think st would be a great pityxf Winme 
bar any a nny Geos sad, 

ir. ington round upon them 
with a smile, “She wishes,” he aid, “to 
give the landed property, Bedloe, to her 
brother George, and to make up an equiva- 
lent to itin money for Mr Tom there. These 
are the arrangements she proposes to me— 
the sole executor, you will observe, charged to 
carry your father’s will into effect.” He took 
up one of the papers as he spoke, and with 
a smile, caught 1» his own the hand which 
she once more tremulously put forth to unter- 
rupt him. “ Here is the proposal wnitten in 
her own band,” he sad. “Muss Wired, 
you must trust to mc, I am acting for the 
‘best Naturally this puts an end to her, as her 
father’s heir.” 

Here there arose 2 confused tumult 
round the little group in the middle of the 
room Mrs, George was the first to make 
herself heard, She burst forth into sobs and 
tears, “Oh! after all she’s prormsed to do 
for us! afier alt she’s said for the children 
Ob, George! go and do something, stand up 
for your sister Don't let at be robbed away 
fiom her, after all shes promised. Oh, 
Geoige! Oh, Miss Winme! remember what 
you've promsed ‘—and what 1s to become of 
Gcorge ?” the young mother cried. 

“Mr. Babington,” sud George, “I don't 
think it’s ght to take advantage of my sister 
Iccause she's foolish and gencrous. Who is 
it to go to if you take it from her? Let one 
of us at Jeast have the good of at. I don’t 
want her to give me Lrdlow. She could be 
of use to us without that” 

Jom had burst mto a violent laugh of 
despite and despair. “If that's what it's all 
to come to,” he said, “ we'll go to law all of 
us. Winnie too, by Jove' No one can say 
we're not a united family now.” 

‘Winafred sat with her eyes fixed on the old 
lawyer's face. She said nothing, aod if there 
‘Was a tremor im her heart too, did not ex- 
press it, though already there began to arise 
dull whispers, ought she to have done it? 
‘Was it her duty? Was ths in reahty the way 
to serve them best ? 

“The law 38 open to whoevea seeks its ad. 
—nhen they have plenty of money,” said Mr, 
Babington quickly. “ You ask a very perti- 
nent question, Mr, George. It us one which 
never has been put to me before by any of 
the 8 most concerned.” 

Statement fell among them with » 
thnil ke an electne shock. It silenced 
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Tom's nervous laughter and Mrs. George's 
sobs. They instinctively drew near with a 
benldenng expectation, although they knew 
Rot what their expectation was. 

“ Mr. Chester,” said the lawyer, “ike most 
men, thought he had plenty of time before 
tum, and he did not understand much 2bout 
the law I am bound to add that m this 
Particolar he got Little information from me 
and the consequence was that he forgot, in 
God's providence, to assign any hers, Luling 
Miss Winifred Tt was a digrace to my 
office to let such a document go out of it,” 
he added with a twinkle in his eyes, “ but so 
itwas, He thought perhaps that he would 
lve for ever, or that at least he'd see his 
daughter's children, or that she would do 
umpheatly what he told het, or something else 
as silly—begging your pardon all men are 
foolish where willy are concerned,” 

‘There was another pause Mr, Babington 
Jeant back in bis chair, so much at hs ewe: 
and leisure, that he looked like 1 benevolunt 
grandfather discoursing to hts children round 
lum. They surrounded lim, a group of 
ailent and anxious taces fom was the onc 
who thought he knew the most He ashel 
with a voice which sound d parched in his 
throat, moistening his hp» to get the wouls 
out, “ Who gets the properly then?” Lig 
out the question with vind 

Mr. Babington turncé! his bach upon Tom 
He addressed himsif to Grorgs, whose 
fice had no piesision in at, but way only 
dull), quietly anvious is was habitai to 
jum George knew littl about dx law. Te 
wis not wo the way of expecting muh 
Whatever new thing might come it way mn 
all lthelthood a litle worse than theold Tie 
was vexed and grieved that Winnie, ¥ho 
certainly would have been kind to him and 
hus children, was not to have the monty , but 
he had not an idea m his mind as to what, 
faulmg her, 1t» destination would be. 

Me. George Chester," he said, “you are 
the eldest son your father I suppose had his. 
reasons forcuttmg )ou out, but those reasons: 
Thope don't eatst now As your sister refuses 
to accept the condition under which the 
property comes to her, and as your father 
mate no provision for such a contmgency, it 
follows that the willis not worth ti paper 
it is wntten on, and that Mr Chester as good 
as died intestate, uf you know what that 


‘Tom, who had been lutentng mtently over 
Mz, Babimgton’s shoulder, threw up his 
clenched hands with a loud exclamation. 
Into George's blank face there crept a tremor 
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as of hight ome Winttred and Mrs. 
‘George sat unmoved except by cunoaity and 
wonder, unenlightened, trying to read, as 
women do, the meaning in the face of the 
speaker, but uninformed by the words. 

“If I know what that meins? Intestate ? 
I don’t think I do know whit it means” 

“ You fool!” his brother ened. 

“Tt means," sad Mr Habigton, “a kind 
of natural justice more or ksy, it least in the 
ptesent circumstances When a main dies 
intestate his landed property (I'll spare you 
law terms) goes without question to hia chest 

uch you ac—and natural representa 

tive The personalty, that 1s the money, you 
hnon, 1s divided Do you understand now 
whit { mean? The personal propeity 1s far 
more thin the real in this cue, so it will 
make avery just and equal division. And 
Row, Miss Winnie, tell me if 1 have not man 
aged well for you? Are you satisfied now ta 
have trusted yourself to your oft! friend 2” 

“George, George! I don’t understand 
Whats to be divided? What do we get?” 
ened Mr. George, standing up, the tears 
only half dned im her eyes, her rose unts 
commg back to her face 

George was so startled iil overwhelmed 
with information which enterud but slowly 
into an intelligence confused by al fortune 
thet tur the moment he mide tus wie no 
aeply, but Low did, who had aheaily fully 
savourcd all the sweets and bitters of dus 
voloundmy chinge of attaus 

“Mrs Chester," he sand, with an ironical 
bow, “you get Beutloc, my Lather s place, that 
he never would have [ct you set foot in, Whe 
could have helped u, poor old governor 
And the rest of us get onrduc, oli, yes, we 
yet our due. I know I way a fool and didn’t 
keep his favour when 1 had got it, and you, 
Wine, you traitor, ab, you trator! There 
isn't a female for the word, 1s there? if should 
be female altogcther You that fe put his 
last trust in, poor old governor! you've served. 
him out the best of any of us,” wid ‘Tom 
with a bunt of volcnt laughter, “and there’s 
an end of him and all hn schemes!" he 
ened. 

Winrfred rove up tremulous, There was 
perhaps i het heart too an echo of Tom’s 
tage and sense of wrong. Thu woman, the 
rserse of all that her father’s ambition (vulgar 
anibition, yet bo strong) had hoped for, to be 
the mistress of the house! And Hedloe, 
which Winnie loved, to pass away to a family 
which had rubbed off and forgotten eyen the 
Iutle gloss of artificial pohsh which Mr. 
Chester had procured for bw sons. She 
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would have given it to them had the power 
‘been in her hands, she had always intended 
it, never from the first moment meant any- 
thing else. And yet when all was thus 
arranged according to her wish, above her 
lhopes, Winifred felt, to the bottom of her 
heart, that to give up her home to Mrs. 
George was & thing not to be accomplished 
withouta thrillof indignation, asenseof wrong. 
And the very relief which filled ber soul 
brought back to her those individual miserics 
which this blessed decision (for it was a 
blesaed decision though cruel) could not take 
away. She made Tom no reply. She 
ecarcely returned the pressure of Mr. Babing- 
tos ie band ee said not a word to 
agitated, triumphant, yet astonished pair, 
who could not yet understand what good 
fortune had happened to them. She went 
straight out of the library to Miss Farrell's 
rvom, She still wore her hat and outdoor 
dress. She took her old friend’s hand, and 
drew her out of the chair in which she had 
been scated, watching for every opening of 
the door. Come,” she said, “ come away.” 
“What has happened, Winnie? What has 
happened?” 
“ Everything thatis best, George has got 
Kedloc. “It is all right, all right, better than 
any one could have hoped, And I shall not 


slecp another night under this roof. Dear hithgr 


‘Miss Farrell, if you love me, come away, come 
away!” 


CHAPTER xx. 

Epwarp Lancron had never meant to for- 
sake his love. He intended no more to give 
her up because she did nog agree with him, 
Decause he thought her mistaken, or even 
because she had rejected his guidance and 
wounded his pride, than he meant to give up 
3 But he had been very deeply 
wot by her acceptance of his withdrawal 
at thatcritical moment. She had not chosen 
to put him, her natural defender, between her 
brothers and herself. She had refused, so his 
thoughts went on to say, his intervention, She 
had preferred to keep her interests separate 
from his, to give him no shese in what might 
be the most important act of her life. He 
would not believe it possible when he left 
her, i he stowed hall and hurried 
down the avenue, heghought every moment 
that he heard some one, s messenger hasten- 
ing afer hin to bring him back, But there 
was no messenger, « He expected next 

igs + letter of explanatiop, of apology, 
a leat of invitation imploring him not to 
forsake her—but there was none. While 
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Winifred’s heart sank lower and lower at the 
absence of any communication from him, he 
waa waiting with a mingled sense of dismay, 
astonishment, and indignation for something 
from her. It seemed incredible to him 
that she should not write to soothe away 
his offence, to explain herself, His first 
sensation indeed had been that the offence 
given to him was deadly and not to be 
explained, aud that she who would not 
have him to help her in her trouble, 
could not want him in her life; but before 
the next moming came he had reasoned him- 
self into a certainty that he would have as 
full an explanation as it was possible to make, 
that she would excuse herself by means of a 
hundred arguments which his own reason 
suggested to him, and call him to her with 
every persuasion of love. But nothing of 
the kind took place—Winifred sick and miser- 
able awaited on her side the letter, the inquiry 
which never came, and felt herself forsaken at 
the moment when every generous heart, she 
thought, must have felt how much she needed 
support and sympathy. She did not want his 
interference ; she had been ableto manage her 
family business—to do without him; he har 
been de trop between her brothers and her- 
self. Then let it be so! he said at last to 
himself, and plunged into his work, nding 
and thither, visiting somé patients 
who needed him no longer, to prove to 
himself that he was too much and too seri- 
ously offended to care. To be sure, he was 
not the man to stand cap in hand and 
plead for her favour. Tle went over all the 
district in those three days, dashing along 
the roads, hurrying fiom one hamlet to 
another, It was not the life be bad been 
80 foolish as to imagiue to himself, the life— 
he felt himself blush hotly at the recollection 
ote e (ihe aids changing ihe be 
prestige of the old name, ¢ aspect 
of the district, ameliorating ing as 
only {he thought) a man who was born the 
friend and master of the place could do. It 
had been an ideal life which he bad imagined 
for himself, not one of selfishness, He had 
meant to brighten the very face of the 
country, to mend everything that ener 
mending, to do to the poor people, who 
were hivown chines He remembered now 
that there were those who thought it humili- 
ating and base for a man to be enriched by 
‘his wife, and the subtle contempt of women 
embodied in that popular prejudice rose up 


Is Sr bot and painful shame to but heart and ki 


face. Amanis neverso sure that women are 
inferior, as when a woman has neglected or 
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played him fale. Edward Langton’s heart 
‘Was very sore, but he began to say ta humself 
that 1t served hua nght for hus meanness 10 
dependisg on a woman, and that « man 
Gught to be mdebted to bus own exertions 
‘and not look, t sbeapremr rages bunler 
ang & way. thoughts more and 
more bitter 28 the days wonton ‘He flung 
himself into hus work; an epidemic would 
‘ave pleased hum better than the mild httle 
aikments or lingermg chronic diseases which 
were the only visitations known among those 
healthy country folk, but such as they were 
he made the most of them, inghtening the 
tuck people by the unnecessary energy of hie 
attendance, and saying to humself that thts, 
and not a fiction of the imagination or any- 
tung s0 degrading as a wife's fortune, was 
hus true tie. That he Gad thus about the 
country without many a lingenng unwi 
took towards ‘Bedloe, aT would pied 
say, His way wherever he went led him 
past the park gatis, which he found always 
Closed, silent, giving no sign. On the one 
occamon when Winifred perceived him de- 
sending the lull, by one of those hazards 
which continuilly ange to confuse human 
affairs, he, for the moment halfhappy in 
the entrancement of a case which prescntcd 
dangerous Complications, did not ace or re 
use the little pony caniuge NOE 
under the russet trees, and thus ae the 
only chance of a meeting and explanation , 
but he did meet, when that chince was over, 
aot day, = ihe aksnOee, -_ Bibaica 
havin; jeavy old phacton from the gates 
of Bedloe. ‘Langton s heatt gave a sav ua 
at thie means of earing something af hnnte, 
but perhaps hue pnde would still have pre 
vented any clearing up, bad not the old 
lawyer taken it into his own hands, He 
stopped hus horse and waited till Edward, who 


was walking bome from the house of a 
patient in the village, came up. 
® I want to speak to you,” Mr Babington 


said, “Wall you jump up and come with 
me along the iad, or will you offer me your 
hospitality and a but of dinner? ‘There 1» full 
‘moon to-night and J don't mnd bung late 
oh, if st’s not convenient, never mind.” 
Edward's pre hed made hum hesttate— 
his good breeding came to hw aid, showmg 
itto be mevitable that he should obey the 
‘hungry Ionging of his heart 
Certainly it 1 convement, and I am too 
glad—dnve on to niy house and I shall be 
with you mamoment” Though he bad felt 
at to be his only salvanon to fast by hus 
present tenor of existence, 
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Langton’s heart beat loud as he humed on. 
‘Now, be said to hmelf, he should know what 
at megnt, now he should have some bght 
thrown: Hos the postion at least which 
‘Winised assumed 


Mr. Babington, honever, ate his dinner, 
which was ample and not over abundant, 
having been prepared for the doctor alone, 
with steady composure, and st was only when 
the meal was over that he opened out. 
Langton hail apologised, u was inevitable, 
for the sunple fare. 

“Don't say a word,” sad the lawyer with 
awave of his hand, “It was all exellent, 
and I'm glad tosee you've sucha good cook 
You don't know what a comfort it 18 to come 
out of a confused house hike fia‘, with 
lengthy fine dinners that nobody understands, 
to acomfortable chop which a man can enjoy 
and which 2t 12 a pleasure to sec.” 

“Bedloe was not a confused house in 
former days,” sad Langton, with a feelin 
that Winilred's credit was somchow assatle. 

“Ah, nothing is a at was in former days,” 
said Mr Babington, abthing bis bead, “every 
thing ™ topay-turyy now I suppose you 
know all about the last tun the alfui has 
taken. I wonder Te a not biped Sheugh, 
to cor Miss Winutred, poor thing, 
who has had 9 gt deal to go through” 

“You will be surprsd,’ sad Langton, 
forcing 4 somewh it pile smile, “if £ tll you 
that I don't huow anytlung about it. Muss 
Chester Iueter that the question between 
her brothers and herclt shoukl bo settle 
among themsclvcs, And perhaps she was 

ght 


ng! 

“4 My dear Imngton,” said Mr, Dabingion, 
ling bux band on the young’ man's anc, 
“T hope there's no coolness on this account 
between that poor gil and you?™ 

“Isec po raaton why a shouldbe called 
‘8 poor said quickly, 

roel pg oy ot seen. ber then 

‘the last two or three days, Poor 
thing! between makmg the best of these 
fellows and struggling to keep up a show of 
following herfather’s dncctions—Letween act- 
ing false and meaning true-—" 

“Mr Bebington, eerie uid Langton, with 9 
dryness in hus throat, “ unhappily, a8 you ty, 
there bas bees—wo coolness, this neaven 
‘2 ltte—s momentary silence, between 
‘Chester and me, Perhaps I have been 
blame. I thoughtshe— Tell me what 
has happened and bow everything 15 settled, 
for pity's sake {” 

Yes," said the old lawyer, “ I baten’t 
shghtest doubt, my young inend, that you 
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have been to blame. That is why the poor 
child looked 90 white and pathetic when she 
said to me that she had no one to consult. 
Wiles poe couse to bass guts of your own,” 
Mr. gion said somewhat “you'll 
know how it fecls to see sh young 
creature you are fond of look like that.’ 

Lfeaven and earth ' as sf all the old fogeys 
sn the world). they had a thousand daughters, 
could feel half what a young Inver feels! The 
blood rose to young Langton's temples, but 
he did not trust himscif to reply. 

“Well,” Mr. Balungton contmued, “1's 
all comfortably settled at the last’ I had 
my cye on this potution all along. 1 may say 
it was my domg ail along, for I carcfully 
refrained from pomting out to him whit of 
course, m an ordinary way, It would have 
becn ny duty to pomt out—that in case of 
Miss Wintireds refusal there was no after 
settlement You don’t understand our law 
tommy, perhaps? Well, it was just this, that 
if she refused to acecpt there was no prov: 
sion for what was to follow, I kocw al} 
ong she would never accept to cut out her 
Lsothtry-so here we come to a dead stop 
He had not prepared for that contingency, 
Tdon't Leleve he ever thought of it. She 
had obeyad him all her hie, and he thought 
she would olicy him after he wus dead. She 
refused the condition, and here we are in 
lace of @ totally difterent state of afturs. Lhe 
other wills were tle troyeit, and this was as 
hod as destroyer by her retusal What is 
to be done then but to rcturn to the pramitis< 
condition of the matter? Ele dies mntestatc, 
Ute property Is divided, and every bod), with 
the exception of that scamp Tom, 1) content ” 

“1 don't understand,” Langton sud it 
was true ao far, that the words were like an 
ancoberent raurmur in his ears-but @ven 
while he » the mesennecame to hremind 
beta) r. of ht bh put aside all 

(as he ssud 10 hamacit) degrading imoagi- 
nations, and had made up his mind that his 
work was his life, and that « country doctor 
he was, and should remain , but all the same, 


the mn of knowing that Bedloc had 
‘enattaunable in fact and certainty, 
not by the temporary alienation of a 


euisunderstanding, went through lus heart hke 
* Gam ae you understand 

“I can make you un: ia moment,” 
said Mr. Babington, “ Miss Winifred made 


the will vou! to ful6l its cond: 
en, and no provision bal deen made for 
} therefore, i fact, it is as if 
made will at all: 


poor Ciester ‘never 
in which case the landed property goes to the 
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eldest son, the personality is divided, Th 
will all be very well off, the lawyer ad & 
“There 1s nothing to complam of, though 
Tana wll a eet the heir, and Miss 
, poor i WAS Very anxious 
to do justice, but when it came to giving 
over her house to that pink-and-white crea- 
ture, much too solid for her age, George's 
wife——Well, it was her own doing but she 
could not bear it, you know. Her going off 
ke that left them all very much 
and bewildered, but I think on the whole it 
was ‘wisest thing she Gren 

“ How going off?” cned Langton, starting 
to his feet, 

“My dearfellow, didn’t you know? Come 
now, come now,” said the old lawyer, pat- 
‘tung Im on the arm, “this is carrymg things 
too far, You should not have left her when 
she wanted all the support that was possible. 
Anucl she should not have gone away without 


letting you know—but poor thing, poor 
thing! I don’t think she knew whether she 
was on her hei or her heels She couldn't 


bear it. She just turned and fled and took 
‘no time to think * 

“turned and fed! Do you mean to 
sy—do you man to tell me—~" The 
young man, though he was no weakhng, 
chinged colour Lhe a gil, his sunburnt, 
nsinly countenance showed a sudden pallor 
unde* the brown, something rose in his throat. 
‘Ue tovka turn about the roum in bis sudden 
excitement, then ¢ame back, mastering him- 
selt be the could “1 beg your pardon, 
this mews a wo unexpected, unl every thing ws 
so strange QE course,” he added, forcing 
Jnmselt to composurc, “T shill bear” 


“ Yes, of course you ll hear, butaf I were 
you T should not wait to hear, T should insut 
spoil your whole existence, as I've seen some 
things do with boys amd girls. She wu well 
the halfor quarter of what she 
shill it’s a come-down from Bedloe. 
than che thought. She tho ae my of bi 

it. ought oul er 
brothers, you know, tilt she saw the wife. 
bot I've alnays noticed that when there are 
women in a case hke ths, they always 
the men count for nothing with them. As 
soon as the thing was done, Mus Winne 
to give up to her was « hitter 
2 good and 


‘on knowing, my young frend. Don't let pride 
enough off to be sure, I wish 
val sre et 
to 
give it up to Mr. 
‘What the wife cid to disgust her I can’t tell, 
two 
Faefever ween ore each other, and 
Wi 
ber brother . she saw only Mrs. Geomge, 
Taeant that 
was good, but Mrs. George is a bitter pill: 
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when it came to that she felt that she could 
not pat up withit. And you were not there, 
excuse me for remuduig yon, And she took 
tt mtu her head that everything was against 
her, a3 girly do—and fled. Thar ws the worst 
of girls, they are 20 hasty. You will hnow 
when you have daughters of yout own.” 
Thus the gool man went on mau 

quite unconscious that bis companion could 
hive ren and alin hun every time that be 
mentioned (hose daughters of hty own, What 
bad his daughters todo with Winmie? Mr, 
Rabington talked + great deal more on that 
and every beinch of the subject until it 
seemed to han that at was time 10 he diy 
tng on,” ag he sad. And theo Ldw ard hed 
usure for the ferst tne to contemplate the 
‘atuauion in wluch be found Inmelf Sell 
weptoach, anger divippomntment coursed 
through Ins sci Tle was wroth with thy, 
woman he level, wroth wath inacll, one 
moment attnbating to her a desire to crt, 
him off, a want of cunfiulcnce m hin which 
vw was wnendurable tu dunk of, the net 
Uatterly blaming bis own seliish paid which 
had driven lum fiom her it the moment of 
hernced The high tide of conficting sent: 
incnts Way $0 hot within hitn thit he went 
wut to walk off his excitement, retuming, to! 
the consternation of his household, i hour ! 
‘ot more after mulnight, the most unhallowcd 
cof all promen udings in the opmion of the 
country folk, When he got buk 1. un to 
Wy dim Ute surgery ind study, rturming, 
oy it seemed, tov dull Ie dapriad ot 
her and of all things ind tu the ove - 
Maustermg consciousness thit sh. was gone 
from him, perhaps by his own fut, the 
young doctor had smoment of devin then 
he rose up and struth Ins hind apon the 
table, and Innghed aloud at himself“ Bah!” 
he sad to himself, nubody disappears at 
this time of day. What a fool one is, af 
these wae th, middie ages! Whurcscr she 
hen she inuat have left an acess!” 
He Jed Igud and lon, though Ins laugh 
‘Was not murthiut, at this Iaungmg clown of tis 
despair to the casy possibilities of modurn 
Wh. ‘That makes all the ciflerenee betwen 
tragedy, which 1s medteval, ind comedy, 
which 1s of our days though the comuly of 
donimon hying mvyolvc v grat many trages 
divs im every age, and even in our own diy 
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‘AN address ts not everything there must 
be the will and the power to wnite, there 
maust be the letter produced, and the address 
obtamed. ‘Ihe very first step wae bard. “o 


2." Bedloe and ascertain from the 
who was “that cad” to Langton, 
where Winrfred had gone, and thus betray 
Ing ygnoiance and the separation between 
them—the idea of this was such a mortifica- 
tion and annoyance to him a9 at ts difficult to 
desenbe. He could not beat to expose him. 
seit to ther remuhs, to peihips ther 
laughter, perhaps, worse sull, their pity, A 
few days Llypsed bulote he could serew ayy his 
cournge to this pomt and when at It he cad 
0 bis brief and cold note wis insncied by 
George in person, whose dejected aspert 
bote none of the signs of tuumph which 
Langton hul expected, "1 wiy comny to 
ash you,” George sanl, “my sister went off 
an such a hurry she left no adiress, She lett 
her mud to pack up her things. J did not 
qvcn know whe was gomy = Lt was a grew 
disippomtment to my site ami me, Wr 
‘J have been very qlut to hive had hu 
to stay with us until - nell, untd her own 
ins wae settld. She wonld bie been 
DL gicit wse to Altoe,” Gro continucd, 
with an ans onscious gravity of ¢ sols whic Ih 
has almost too simple to be culled by that 
Yash name, “ She could have put my wile wp 
wo agrest many things, for we haven't just 
ten used, you know, to this sort of Ie, and 
tas very dificult to get into all the ws 
Ami then the children were so good with 
Winnic, took to her m a moment. 
Sperking of that, I wish you would just come 
up and Jook at George’ My wile thinks he 
ty quite well, but I don't quite hke the lite 
{How's look,” the anvious father sad, Lange 
ton wisnot mollificd hy this unexperted avis 
‘uton The sder of becoming medical atien- 
Jant to Grorge Chestr's children and at the 
beck and ¢ wt of the new houschold at Bedloe 
filled him aie with an boapervteait < 
‘wperation = He explained ne coldly as he 
could that he did not “goin for” children's 
ailments, and recommended Mr. Marlitt, 
of Brentwood, who wap specially quabfied to 
advise anxtous parents. He was indecd wo 
moved by the siglt of the new master of 
Dedloe, thit the purpose for whkh George 
had come was momentarily duven cat of his 
head Why 1 should be a gnevance to hin 
Uhat George Chester was master of Bedloe 
he could not of course have explamed to 
any one, | He bed not bees eruaperated by 


George’s ~ Disaj and the 
sharper sef-shame with which he could not 





remembering his own {maginations on 
ae ed with the sesse of angry 
yom with which be behéld the place which 


he badd meang to fil} so well, filled so badly 
5 
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by another. Geors thinted hua wai 
for reemnmencding Dr Markt, “thoury t 
am very sorry, ani] vo will any wife be, init 
you dont pay att. ation to thit branch. Isnt 
aa pity ¢ for sarcly at anythu gas impouant 
ats tne salen,’ Ie sand m all good fasth 
It was only after he wo gow thit Ew 
refcetert that hy liad Lr ou,,ht 19 information 
Tt svothed him ¢ hittle to think hit she hid 
not ket her brotaer know where she was 
pong Jehed been then a sudeen impube 
of yn t, « hasty step ken in a moment 
when ty delt her ch abandoned, Edward 
ahd not forgive her, but y4t be was soothed 
whith, even thoagh eveite! nd distressed 
Dryond measure by hs fila to know 
where she wis Vdiyort of sed m the 
Kathuvy of thas disiy po ntinent ant per 
pleanty as to whit ty do wext. Then he 
thought of Mr Habington He wrote am 
mediatay tothe old liwyce begging hun t> 
find out it onee whose Winiad was 
dont vl aty seein, for Lknow you must be 
able (1 do at Leipke don’t disappear an 
these days laut Mr Bibington, with a 
somewh it pocsish questian whether he knew 
haw mimy peopledid disappcarin the Eb anes 
a1 she rwise, anil wae never he itd of in these, 
fumous days of ears, informed: him that he 
knew nothin, voout Winfred’s where thouts. 
She had gone tbroad, and with Mays 1 atrell, 
that was allhe knew, Ly ths time kalward 
{ ington had become very anxious and un- 
hippy, ready almost te advertise in the Times 
or tike any othor wild step, He resolved! to 
tose no further ume, not to delay by writing, 
but to go off at once and find hir as ‘oon ay 
he had the smallest clue. ‘Ibis clue was 
tour ut last throagh the Lankers (for 
Langton was quite right in his certainty that 
people with @ Lanking account who diaw 
money never do really dappoar 19 these 
dlays)who did not refuse to teh where the Last 
tomuttances had heen sent. He wis so 
anuous by thy time that he went up to 


Lonilon himslf to make thete inquies, and | 


came back agam with the dullest determina 
tion to start at unce in search of Windied 


He sent to Mi. Mathtt, of Brentnood, who | 


Was a Young dociot but recently established 
and much sn want of panents, taask whether 
he cowk! take chaige of the few sick folk at 
Bedfoe, and made all hie preparanons to yo 
It was Novembet by thi tine and all the 
fikls were heaped with fallen leaves, He 
hid acttled everytbing easily on the a 
and on Sunday Tight was going up to town 
16 time to catch the Continental mail next day. 

“Lhune= cording to the uaual pervere’y ot 
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buman aifurs— tae cmdemic came all ato ace, 
which he hai uvohed some tunc betore 
It broke out on the very Saturday when wll 
his arrangements sere mule—two (1s¢s in 
‘one house, ene im the house next door He 
pereaived in a moment that this ws no thn 
to keave his duty Next day there wert 
thre more cases in th: village, ind in the 
evenmg, just at the moment when he should 
have been starting, the broughim trom 
Bedloe crew up at bis dent, with an ur ot 
about the very horses, which had 
flecks of foum on their shoulders and every 
indication of having been bardidriven George 
Chester enter Ly recspitately 18 pate as death 
*Oh Langton he cer 1,‘ look here, don't 
tau on cerenory Liter did anything 
taumet you You uta Ld) children in the 
ville why wonty ut cndmme? Little 
Goonw gotit ty poor wan ened out 
sith quivceing dps ftas not fur ¢ moment 
(> be supposed’ that Ldward could: resist 
such imappeal Te went with the distracted 
father, ind fonght might and day for two or 
thre weeks for htte Grorgics hfe, as well as 
tor the hives of several other litle Gro gies 
as dein ther way) Hue he bul whut 
fe wantad, but uot when he w inted it, When 
he woke up in the mommy from the inter 
tupted steep, which wis all fas anvicn » 
allowed bins, hy would remember m anus > 
that even the clue aise by the bankers 
wound sire nolo ser but during the du, 
as he went tom one bedside to another, he 
had tov inuch to rem bet, and so the dak 
winter diy Woe wy 
Want had them stu ge in the amvervil 
capedinte: ony abound’ ita ditheult 
to tell all thit tms mein to sunph. minds, 
Te means a soit of eincellmy of ume ind 
spaces 8 flyin, on the wings af t dove im 
abyizaction of one se'f and one » aft urs fom 
the buiden of crcumstanees, fiom the ques 
trons of the inipor unite, fron ull that holds 
tst> vocal hibilatiun Winuted wy sick at 
bout cf her balatil plier ud dl the sur 
jr mlings to which she hid been aeus 
toued, It was nat pos ib or her, she 
thou bt, to explun thy posiuun, 0 ansner 
all the demands, te tn the th apy nent > the 
Meauest crypts ey ua why at was thit 
her onn huuship ws 1 mend She flul 
fom this, and icon the wn atural (ah sad) 
Ptyudwe ayimst be brother ind his wife 
which seved hii as soon as at became appa. 
rent thet Bedlog was in their hands—ind she 
Sed, but pot go much trum Edward, as from. 
what she t his desertion of her What 
she thought— foi aftcra while she, too, Ike 
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Idaard h nel, began ta fecl uncertun as 
to whether he hal deserted hei—to ash 
hersel wth she Bad been blameless, to 
say dt Uereclf that it could not be, that it 
was imposible they could part ike this— 
what was of that hut parted them? it had 
been dune aa a moment, it had been her 
brothers tush accusation—ah, no, not 
that, but her own tact refusal of hes counsel, 
and wl 
herself, to diuentingle her thoughts, to sec 


everything m perscctive, kt became gradually | cbfficult, but she succeeded at te 
and by stow ucsrevs apparent to her that if | 


Aadwatd wis in the wrong, he was yet not 
together or uence in the wienz. Her mind 
worked more slowls tain did Langton’s, 
partly heea ve it ha! been fir more stramed 
and worn ant bere © the compheatinny 
were allan ter sig dae hud to ding, 
her mind tram ali that heb troubled wal dis 
tarbed her lie tor weeks and months heme, 
and to recover from the tit stim of so many 
shocks and chang s before she could think 
calmly, or at least without the burnmy at her 
heart or wounded felm, hurt pride, aod 
neglected Tove, of all that concerned her 
Yover, fh wx amy tine cyan belure she 
poke to Mins Pari of the subject thit 
soon occupied all her thesis Mery, EF atell 
hal fdlt Fdwan’s silaee on hee Tugs 
tceotint with Tmost more Ditturme 5 than 
Winited betel hut teh it, She hut pat 
avy his name fom her hips, and had cone 
lnded lim unwniths, she sordid Guhing of 
him even when Winitied Ic sar tentauvely to 
approach the subject, My darhng, don't 
Tet tis speak of him," she hid sud. “I have 
uot command of mysell; T might say things 
abich 1 should be orev fn afer ads,” 

"But why should Me hive changed #02” 
Winitred said; * what reison was there? 
Hie way always hinvl and trae: 

“ Eaton’t know about tue, Winnie 

‘Then Winitrcd faltered 2 httle, remensber- 
ing how heb Lavi her ty lumnow hur 
father. she mute a hitle pene of reflection, 
and they abandoned the subject for the mo- 
ment; but only to "turn to wt a hondrod 
and 1 hundred times, she wt. not one of 
those that prolong a mist Curstandan, through 
alnetime. She pone aed nel pomeeiel, and 
stwas her am unet to thak hers lP a the 
wrong. She Lad pen Jah, she had been 
stltabsorved, And Lud be not a nght to 
be ottended when she so distinctly, of her 
own wail, by no one's suggesti hm 
aside from her counsels, aaa tet bin know 
that she must deal with hee brothers alone? 
It niade her shiser to thnk what a thing it 








When Wired began to come to) 


oy 


wae she had thas done, She woukl have 
doce tt azam, it was a necessty of the posi- 
won in which she found herself, Tut yet 
when you reflect, to put your betrothed hus+ 
baud anay ftom you m 2 great crisis of fate, 
fo teject hus aid, to Ind Sit -for twat as good 
as bidding hun—lewe her toaie raalters, 
im her own way, what an outrage sas thitt 
dhe couki not think how she could hue 
Jone it, and yet she woald have done i ove 
agin, To get Mos Farell to see this way 
mal the ny 
they both trembled and grew pile together 
to think of whit had been done Poor 
Kalward* and ail those days when Windred 
had sat moseiable m het som, feeling that 
het last hope and prop hid failed her, and. 
that she was left tlone m the workl, what 
ud he buen thinking on his side?) That she: 
had thrown hia off, tht she would hive 
none ot bm? Iu then consultations these 
Tales made great use el the mun’s wounded, 
They allawed to cach other that it. 
was the wong of all othors which he would 
be Tewt bhely to hear, It way not only 
wrong, tt way an insult, How could they 
ever hive thought otherwise? It was he who 
Ma forsaken, and that without a word, with- 
‘ont & reason given. 

‘They had settled thenelves alter some 
wanderings in one of those villages of the 
Riviera, which fasuon and the prsuit of 
health have taken out of the hands ot 
their ¢ inhabitants, It was not a 
reat » tall of Hite and commotion ; but 
a hitle pieimesque cluster of houses, small 
and great, with Jn old campanile rising ont 
‘of the midst o) them, als} & soft background 
of mild olive-trecs behind, ‘hey had thought 
they would stay there til the winter was 
over, till England had begnn to grow green 

in, aad the east winils were gone; but 

, though it was hot yet Christmas, they 

were beginning toreconsider the matter, to fecl 
home calling them over the misty seas, Chirist- 
mas! but what a Christmas! with roses bluom- 
ing, and all the landscape green and soft, the 
bea warm enongh to bathe in, the sunshine tor 
hot at noon. Winttred had begun to weary 
of the eternal greenness, of the skies which 
were always clear, of the ar which caressed 
and never smote her check, before they had 
long been established in the little parndise 
which Mus Farrell, evon with all ber desire 
to see her child happy, could not protend 
‘Rot to be pleased with. 91 cannot beheve 
wie Christonas,” Winifred said discomtente:tly. 
“ No frost, no cold, even flowers!” 25 it this 
was a kind of mult, Everything,” she 
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“My dear child,” Miss Farrell cred, tuking 
Wanted inte ber Lind asins 

At this moment there was a tinkle at the 
iver htle bell outside—or rather it Tul 
unkled at the moment shen Wuatred 4] ohe 
cf tae frost and snow When Mays Fanci 
ou und hastened to het, tu ras e her down 
st heal and drv bur teus the old lidy 
38C a start and ery aispliem, suddenly that 
hs ud which she fad drawn to ber own breast 
Winnred, too lovkud up m the sudden shock 
uid there opy ostte to hier in the loarmay, 4 
cold treshnesy as of 1c Lager atinosphere 


uo k om Ju with hin tosd Lewin 
Iinto TU outoxe, chng | May 
come? with vc Dat way ansterly 


§ teeamde dh imvie y cdc tim happine 

Lovsala gt tcer te each otha 
cuaush to wT sous but oo ta ow th 
Pott br aye Lcare fara ts ne mor 
Powe oe ranthe nau expats 
wn ofcir te Ty tig them thi 
toromvaw eb ppt mua d pan thy 
Tlwut at Wiote 1 ft ton, ant tha 


wed om bb dee ec cnt tuned bb 
fenwt Ty stch on tmore thy 
neotndoraeluli dine 





